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Aberdeen, the Cruickshank Botanic 
Garden for, 219 ; the Duthie Park 
at, 124, 138 

Abutilon Sawitzii, 276 

Acacia dealbata, 189 

Acalypba hispida, 27 

Aconite, the Winter, 62, 93, 157; 
flowering of, and other early -bloom- 
ing plants, 42, 43 ; flowering badly, 
189 

Acrophyllum venosum, 354 

Adiautum tenerum Farleyense alci- 
oorne, 133 ; origin of, 153, 158 

Adiantums, choice, 260 

JEcidium grosulariae, 355, 359 

African notes, Souih, 292, 321, 332, 
367, 407 

Agap&ntbus umbellatus, 293 

Alaska, agriculture and gardening in, 
334 

Alder destroying fungus, 392 

Alocasias, 293 

Alpine garden, the, 100, 117, 370 

Altai, the flora of the Southwestern, 
248 

Alyssum saxatile Tom Thumb, 374 

Amaryllis Belladonna in Guernsey, 
45 

America, cold iu, 153 ; warm weather 
in, 320 ; winter damage in, 211 

American blight treated with fire, 
401,413 

American notes, 5, 74, 124, 149, 211, 
375 

Anemone alhana, 370 ; A. apennina 
in Mr. Crowley's garden, 407 ; A. 
nemorosa AUeni, 374 ; A. narcissi- 
fJora, 374 

Apiary, the, 7. 39, 71, 119, 167, 206, 
215, 247, 279, 297, 317, 337, 377, 
395 

Apple, Allen's Everlasting, 222, 266, 
304 ; Barnack Beauty, 252 ; Ben 
Davis, 250; Mannington's Pear- 
main, 204 ; Pomme de Deux 
Annees, 93 ; Smart's Prince Arthur, 
122; tree roots and stocks, 264; 
trees, affected by grubs, 270 ; 
twigs, diseased, 125 ; Warner's 
King, alia* D. T. Fish, 91 

Apple canker, 266 ; in America, 212 

Apple-graft variation, 159 

Apples from the Antipodes, 186, 218, 
250, 282, 301 

Arabia alpina, a double- flowered va- 
riety of, 250, 266 

Araucarias at Duns Castle, 107 

Archontophcenix Cnnninghamiana, 93 

Ard Cairn, Cork, bloom at, 122 

A mm, triple -spathed, 121 

Arundinaria Falconeri, 24; A. no- 
bilis, 2 

Aster nanshanicos (nomen nudum), 
330 

Asters, a new race of, 196 

Aucubas, 252 

Auricula, the florist s, 60, 68, 180 
Auriculas, alpine, mildewed, 270 ; at 

Bracknell, 314 ; in pots, 372 
Australia, amateur gardeners' rights 

in, 26 
Australian fruit, 91 
Avenue trees, 172 
234 



B 



Baker, Mr. J. G., presentation to, 
74 ; presented with the Linnean 
Society's Medal, 339 

Bamboo, seeding of the great (Bam- 
busa arundinacea), 34 

Bambusa vulgaris, in flower, 390 

Barber, Mr. C. A., appointed Madras 
Government Botanist, 201 

Bean, the Velvet, 375 

Beans, French, 276 ; Haricot, 13 ; 
the new French climbing, 253 

Bees, 14 

Beet-root, 30 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, 13, 44, 
62, 76, 93, 107, 139, 149, 157 ; her- 
maphrodite, flower of. 408 

Begonia x Moonlight and others, 122 

Begonias from China, 82 ; tuberous- 
rooted, 68 

Belgium on the Congo, 170 

Benevolent Institution, Gardeners' 
Royal, 40, 73, 104, 152, 172, 339 ; 
annual meeting and election of 
pensioners, 43 ; Samaritan Fund, 
58 

Berber is Andreana, 21 

Bermuda Juniper, the, 176 

Betula nigra, 21 

Bifrenaria Harrison ue alba, 370 

Birds and fruit-trees, 268, 285, 304 

Blackberry, the, as a profitable fruit, 
172 

Blackbird's nest, a, in a pony's boot, 
253 

BOOK8, NOTICE8 OF :— Agricultural 
Year-book of the ' United States 
Government, 399; An Elementary 
Text-book of Botany {Sidney Vines, 
M.A.), 11 ; An Encyclopaedia of 
Gardening, Ed. iii. (T. W. Sanders), 
380 ; A Text-book of Agricultural 
Zoology (F. V. Theobald, M.A.), 
247 ; Botanical Magazine, 25, 170, 
233, 282, 398; Buds and Stipules 
(Sir John Lubbock), 232 ; Bulletin 
de la Societe* Francaise d 'Horticul- 
ture des Londres, 212 ; Bush Fruits 
(F. W. Card), 155; Cypripedium, 
Selenipedium and Uropedium (F. 
De*bois), 91 ; Diction nai re Pratique 
d' Horticulture, 11 ; Die Baurae 
und Straucher des Waldes (Von 
Gustave Hempel and Karl WUhelm), 
122 ; Die Vegetation der Erde 
(Profs. Engler & Drude), 266; 
Edible and Poisoning Fungi of 
Japan (Mr. Sakamoto), 341 ; 
European Orchids, sixty octavo 
plates of, announced ( M. CotTevon), 
58; Flora of Kent (by Fred. J. 
Hanbury), 351 ; Florilegium Haar- 
lemense, 25 ; Flowering Plants of 
Great Britain {Anne Pratt), 266; 
Flowers and Flower-culture (H. W. 
Ward), 411 ; Fiihrer durch den 
Konigliche Botanischen Garten in 
Munchen (Dr. K. Gtrbel). 341 ; 
Gesammtjbescbreibung der Kacteen , 
Cactaceas (Dr. Schumann), 154 ; 
Hardy Fruits for the Midland Coun- 
ties (A. H. Pearson), 398 : History 
of European Botanical Discoveries 
in China (Dr. Bretchsneider), 32; 



Hooker's Icones Plan tar urn, 202; 
Illustrations du Flore du Congo 
(MM. de Wildeman <fc Durand), 
138 ; Journal of the Royal Horticu- 
tural Society, 10 ; Les Cypripedi- 
udq8, leur Monographic (F. Desbois), 
91 ; My Roses, and how I grew 
them (Helen Milman), 380 ; One and 
All Gardening (E. 0. Greening), 
91 ; Our Gardens (S. Reynolds 
Hole), 386 ; Publications Received, 
12, 27, 58, 91, 106, 122, 155, 170, 202, 
234, 267, 301, 334, 359, 382. 412 ; 
Recherche* Anatomiques et Physio- 
logiques sur le Tradescantia 
virgin ica (A. Gravis), 58 ; Rhodora 
(New American Journal), 42 ; Roses 
in Pots (W. Paul), ed. viii. , 234 ; 
Sketch of the Evolution of onr 
Native Fruits (L. H. Bailey), 120 ; 
Smithsonian report, 187 ; The 
Ambulator ; or a Pocket Companion 
in a Tour round London, &c, 1796, 
113 ; The Botanical Gazette, 153 ; 
The Culture of the Chrysanthemum 
( W. Wells), 206 ; The Development 
of Cyprus (Col. Fyler), 250; 
The Fern Bulletin, 90; The 
Flora of Cheshire (the late Lord 
de TaUey), 400, 41 1 ; The Flora 
of Kent, 337 ; The Garden Annual, 
11 ; The Gooseberry Growers' Re- 
gister, 122 ; The Guernsey Growers' 
Gazette, 153; The Horticultural 
Directory, 1 1 ; The House Sparrow 
W. B. Tegettneier), 267 ; The Muni- 
cipal Parks, Gardens, and Open 
Spaces of London, their History 
and Associations (Lieut. -Col. Sexby, 
V.D.), 164; The New Gulliver, 
or, Travels in Atbomia (C. T. 
Drutry), 11; The Silva of North 
America, vol. xii. (Prof. Sargent), 
184 ; The Peat* and Blights of the 
Tea Plant (Geo. Watt, M.B.), 212 ; 
The Pond-weeds of the British 
Isles (Alfred Fryer), 11 ; The 
Principles of Agriculture (L. 11. 
Bailey, 206; The Romance of 
W T ild Flowers (Ed. Step), 266 ; The 
Rosarian's Year Book, 24 ; Trans- 
actions of the English Arboricul- 
tural Society, 154 ; Weizen und 
Tulpe und deren Geschichte (Von 
H. Graf en zu Solms-Laubach, 257, 
274, 290 ; Welwitsch's African 
Plants, part iv., 153 ; Willing's 
Press Guide, 186 ; Wood and Gar- 
den : Notes and Thoughts of a 
Working Amateur ( Gertrude Jekyll), 
155 ; Year Book of the Department 
of Agriculture for 1897 (U.S. A), 
209 

Botanic Gardens, New York, 74 
Botanical nomenclature, 396 
Breeding plants through bud selection, 

129 
Briscoe- Ironside, Mr., commences a 

Chrysanthemum business, 10 
Broccoli, good, 304, 375 ; trade in 

Cornwall, the, 294 
Broom-witches on a Scots Fir, 270 
Bud variations, 129 
Buds and stipules, 232 
Bulb cultivation in Ireland, 382 



Bulgaria, importation of plants into, 

27 
Burford, Dorking, the gardens at, 273 ; 
a spray of Lapageria flowers from, 
45 



Caladiums, the cultivation of, 66 
Calanthes, deciduous, 244 ; well cul- 
tivated, 123 
California, landscape gardening in, 294 
Cambridge Botanic Garden, 329 
Camellia, out-of-doors, in Essex, the, 

220 
Camellias, a few good, 221 ; the cul- 
tivation of, 262, 269, 284 
Cape, Plums from the, 74 
Caper-bush, the, 158 
Capparis spinosa, 92 
Carnation, American methods of 
judging the, 235 ; C. Mrs. Thos. 
W. Lawson in England, 283 ; C. 
Prinoets May for winter flowering, 
20 ; thirty thousand dollars for a 
new, 74 
Carnations and Picotees in frames, 84 
Carnations attacked by A cams, 270 ; 
diseased Malmaison, 280 ; eaten by 
sparrows, 204; in America, 170; 
seedling, 32; shrew-mice and 
sparrows, 270; C. Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, 158 
Cattleya, abnormal, 406; C. L%w- 
renciana, with lateral petals ad- 
herent to column, 405 ; C. Ludde- 
uianniana, 161 ; C. Mendeli, 370 ; 
C. MoBsiae var. Lily Duchess of 
Marlborough, fine plant of, 411 ; 
C. Percivaliana, 98 ; C. Trianaei 
gigantea, Harefield Hall var., 193 ; 
C. T. Mrs. W. H. Cannon, 98 ; C. 
T. West Bank House variety, 130 
Cattlcyas, kc, at New-Hall-Hey, 101 
Causley's folding Protectors, 261 
Cedar avenue, the Lebanon, at Drop- 
more, 138 ; transplanting a large, 
at Southsea, 42 ; with aerial roots, 
126 
Cedrus Deodara nivea, 399 
Celery attacked by grubs, 159 

Certificated Fruits: — Apple 

Allen's Everlasting 174; A. Bar- 
nack Beanty, 174 ; A. Lady Pil- 
kington, 79 ; A. Sanspareil, 109 ; 
Pea, Carter's Early Morn, 255; 
Pear, Winter Orange, 208; Tomato, 
Winter Beauty, 255 

Certificated Plants :-Acalypha 

Godseffiana, 77 ; Acer pseudopla- 
tanus var. elegaotissima variegata, 
365 ; Anemone blanda var. Cypriana. 
254; A. sylvestris, fl.pl., 365; 
AngrsBCum x Veitchi, 31 ; An- 
thurium x Perfection, 254 ; Auri- 
cula Abram Barker, 300 ; A. Myra, 
256 ; Azalea Betsy de Bruin, 207 ; 
A. Purity, 174 ; BarkeriaLindleyana, 
31; Bartholina pectinata. 403; 
Begonia Miss Barbara Hoy, 365 ; B. 
Bella Tait, 365; R Mary 
Pope, 365 ; B. Duke of Devonshire, 
365 ; Bulbophyllum modestum, 
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Passiflora racemosa, 172 ; syn. prin- 

ceps, 203 
Pasture problem, a, 391 
Pathology, vegetable, 300 
Pavetta borbonica, 69 
Pea, Carters' Forcing, 30; Gradus, 

62 
Peach and Nectarine-treeB, retarding, 

354 
Peach, diseased, 415 
Pear-blossom, abnormal, 359 
Pear Doyenne a Cinq Pans, 132 ; 

Frau Louise Goethe, 132 ; Midge, 

the, 342 ; tree with caterpillar, 

126 
Pears, cracking of, 21 8 ; notes on 

some late winter, 140 
Pelargonium crithmifolium, 19 ; P. 

Ivy -leaved, Mrs. Hawley, 394 ; P., 

zonal, Gloire de France, 401 
Peloriate Dendrobium, 305 
Pencils, and of what they are made, 

302 
Penge recreation ground, succulents 

bedded out in the, 41 
Peridermium Plowrighti, experiments 

with, 415 
Petersham Common, scheme respect- 
ing, 11 
Petunia, a malformed double, 416 
Phaius, a new hybrid, 115 ; x P.Cook- 

soniiB, 349 
Phalrenopsis Mrs. J. H. Veitcb, 114; 

P. tetraspis, 382 
Phormium tenax, 139 
Photographing flowers, 356 
Physio garden at Chelsea, the, 24 
Pine-needles, decayed two-year-old, 

411 
Pinus Merkusii, 351 ; P. Montezuma?, 

146 ; P. sylvestris, proliferous buds 

of, 406 
Plantago uniflora, 100 
Plants, novelties in, 144 

Plant Portraits: Acacia alata, 
219; A. longifolia var. Sophore, 
360 ; Acalypha Chantrieri, 360 ; A. 
hispida, 25 ; Alnus nitida, 282 ; 
Ampelopsi8 Qraebneri, 360 ; Angrae- 
cumsuperbum, 146; Apple Rein ette 
de Caux, 360 ; Azalea indica, 219 ; 
Beaumontia purpurea, 27 ; Begooia 
venosa, 398 ; Bessera elegans, 27 ; 
Bignonia buccinatoria, 12 ; Bom area 
Carderi, 219 ; Catananche coerulea, 
398 ; Cattieya labiata, 27 ; C. 
Meodeli var. Princess Clementine, 
146 ; C. Trianaji, var. Hofgartner 
Wundel, 122 ; Ceanothus integerri- 
mus, 90 ; Cereus Paxtonianus, 233 ; 
Chrysanthemum nipponicum, 398 ; 
C. Souvenir de Madame Helene 
de Keydellet, 382; Cienkowskya 
Kirki, 301 ; Cirropetalum gutta- 
tum, 146 ; C. ornatissimum, 146 ; 
Coelo^yne speciosa, 146; Crinum 
fimbnatum, 133; Cycnoches chloro- 
chilon, 122 ; Cypella Herberti, 122; 
Cypripedium aureum, 146 ; C. 
Calypso x , 146 ; C. T. W. Bond, 
146 ; C. Wiertzianum x , 146 ; 
Cyrtanthu8parviflorus, 282; Dahlia 
Maximiliana, 282 ; Dendrobium 
capillipes, 90 ; D. nobile, 146 ; 
Diervilla Wagneri x , 301 ; Dioon 
edule var., 219 ; Dryandra calo- 
phylla, 170; Echioocactus Whip- 
plei, 219 ; Eleagnus macrophylla, 
90 ; Epilobium obcordatum, 90 ; 
Erodiuoi Manescavi, 382; Fendlera 
rupicola, 219 ; Fuchsia corymbi- 
flora, 133 ; F. Monarch, 27 ; Gaul- 
theria trichophylla, 26 ; Gentiana 
Burseri, 90 ; Gladiolus Quartioia- 
nus superbus, 412 ; Gynopleura hu- 
milis, 170; HabenariaSusannae,146; 
Helenium autumnale superbum, 
301 ; Helianthus mollis, 219 ; 
Herbertia pulchella, 122 ; Hibiscus 
cannabinus, 382 ; Hyacinth Chas. 
Dickens, 219 ; H. Mont Blanc, 25 ; 
Incarvillea grandi flora, 27 ; I. 
variabilis, 233 ; Impatiens Roylei 
var. pallidiflora, 233 ; Iris Ddlavayi, 
398 ; I. hispanica, varieties of, 25 ; 



Kleinia pendula, 398 ; Kniphofia 
Nelsoni, 219; K. Tucki, 170; 
Lwlia prestans var. Luciani, 146; 
Lewisia Tweedyi, 25 ; Liatris pycno- 
stachya, 382 ; Ligustrum japonicnm 
variegatum, 219 ; Lilium rubellum, 
26; Lissochilus Gnefii, 219; Lo- 
belia Rivoirei x, 133; Magnolia 
Watsoni, 219 ; Masdevallia Harry- 
ana, 146 ; *Meconopsis heterophylla, 
26; Milton ia vexillaria var. Me- 
moria Lindeni, 146 ; Moraea sul- 
phurea, 398; Milla biflora, 27; 
Narcissus, varieties of, 219 ; Nerine 
undulata, 27 ; Nicotiana sylvestris, 
282; Odontoglossum crispum var. 
LaMerveille, 146; O. Roffese, 146; 
O. Schlieperianum var. xanthina, 
146 ; Oncidium Jonesianum, 146; 
Paaonies Margaret Attwood and 
the Mikado, 27 ; Pa&siflora amabilis, 
382; P. incarnaU, 133; P. prui- 
uosa, 170; Pear Doyenne d'Alen- 
con, 301 ; P. Petite Marguerite, 
12 ; Phacelia campanularia, 122 ; 
Plum Gloire d'Epiuay, 219; P. 
satsuma, 219 ; Phygelius capensis, 
122 ; Primulas, Chinese, fringed 
Detailed varieties of, 133 ; Primus 
Myrobalana roseo- plena, 122 ; Rho- 
dodendron diversifolium x , 301 ; 
Rosa acicularis, 170 ; Rose Antoine 
Rivoire, 122 ; R. Countess de 
Turenne, 398; R. Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, 219; Rose Souvenir de 
Pierre Notting, 412 ; Russelia sar- 
mentosa, 219; Salvia Goudoti, 
412 ; Scilla campanulata, 122 ; 
Silene Fortunei. 233 ; Solidago 
nemoralis, 301 ; Sophronitis cernua, 
146 ; Sorbus aucuparia dulcis, 382 ; 
Statice Suworowi, 382 ; Tremandra 
eriooides var. hirsuta, 412 ; Tulips 
Joost van der Vondel, 25 ; T., va- 
rieties of, 219; Veronica Dieffen- 
bachi, 282 ; Yucca data, 233 

Plants, new, of, 1898, 2, 9, 33 

PLANT8, NEW AND NOTEWORTHY :— 
Arundinaria ti obi lis at Menabilly, 
2; Ceanothus integerrimua, 90; 
Dendrobium capillipes, 90 ; Eheag- 
nus macrophylla, 90 ; Epilobium 
obcordatum, 90 ; Gentiana Burseri, 
90 ; Iris Tubergeniana, 225 ; Mina 
cordata, 114; Paphiopedium bar- 
bato-Charlesworthi x , 3 ; Passi- 
flora " Margaret Wilson," 81 ; 
Pyrus Thianscbanica, 389 ; Thamno- 
chortus insignis, 242 

Plants under glass, 7, 22, 39, 54, 70, 
87, 103, 119, 134. 151, 166, 182, 
198, 214, 231, 246, 263, 279, 297, 
316, 337, 357, 377, 395, 408 

Plants, where are some old ?, 400 

PI at y ceriums at Kew, 232 

Platycodon glaucum, 100 

Plum, the, in market gardening, 242 

Plums, hybrid, in America, 124 

Podophyllums, 203 

Poppies, spontaneous hybrids in, 260 

Poppy, Shirley, seeds of, gradually 
becoming grey, 159 

Porphyrocoma lanceolata. See Dian- 
thera. 

Post, the Colonial parcel, 10 

Potash as a dressing for land under 
fruit-trees, 48 

Potato-disease, stamping out, 146 

Potato, experiments by the Wilts 
County Council, 138 ; grafting, re- 
markable result of, 187 ; in France, 
1781, A.D., the, 177 ; new and old 
varieties of the, 203; P. Wood- 
stock Kidney, 107 

Potatos, early, 236; experiments on 
cross-breeding, 78 ; Mr. Dibbeu's, 
172 ; Syon House Prolific, 203 

Potentilla alchemilloides, 18 

Powis Castle Gardens, 353 

Primula, the Chinese, 179 ; P. ob- 
' conica and P. sinensis, causiog 
irritation to skin, 12, 36, 171, 204, 
220, 252, 268, 305 



Primulas at Reading, 75 ; P. flori- 
bunda and verticillata, 350 

Priority, the law of, 233 

Protea cynaroides, 382 

Protector, a new, for fruits whilst 
ripening, 173 

Protectors, Causley's Folding, 261 

Pruning competition, .a, 130 

Pruning, Roses, 116 ; shrubs, 157 

Prunus Pissardi in late winter, 139 

Pulmooaria rubra, 100 

Pycnostachys urticifolia, 82, 123 

Pyrethrum Starokianum, 100 

Pyrus coronaria, fl.-pL, 397 



Queen, an Oak-tree planted by the, 

339 
Queen's birthday honours, 380 
Queen's birthday, tree planted at 

Carlisle, 358 
Queensland, fruits and flowers in, 

196 



Rail, garden products by, 380 

Railway rates, 153 ; ruinous, 121 

Railways, the amalgamation of the 
South- Eastern and London, Chat- 
ham & Dover, 169 

Rainfall of 1898, 18 

Ramie cultivation in Korea, 335 

Ranunculus Sommieri. 117 

Raspberry- bud caterpillar, 384 

Renanthera Imschootiana, 382 

Restio family, the, 248 

Restrepia trichoglossa, 349 

Rhododendron Championed. 382 ; R. 
cilicalyx, 57 ; R. decorum, 382, 
389 ; R. Kingianum, 382 

Rhododendrons at Regent's Park, 
41 1 ; some new, 180, 331 ; removal 
of, from Tremough to Kew, 4 

Rhubarb leaves as a vegetable, 340, 
353, 384, 400 

Rhus Toxicodendron and its remedy, 
199 

Richardia suffusa, 310 ; two-spathed, 
126 

Richardias, 189 

Rockeries, is elevation necessary in, 
283 

Rock -garden, the, 18 ; at Little Silver, 
High Bickiugton, the, 310 

Rome and its environs, the flora of, 
153; Eucalyptuses, 4c, in, 1, 18; 
horticultural features of, 97 ; the 
flora of the Colosseum at, 65 

Rosa, species of, wherewith to effect 
crosses, 170 

Rose, climbing Devoniensis, a large 
plant of, 342 ; Fortune's Yellow 
250; Liberty, 266 ; Madame Wa 
gram, Comteese de Turenne, 401 
Marechal Niel, 157, 205, 220, 268 
" Papa Lambert," 71 ; Queen Mab 
93; W. Allen Richardson, 76 
season, prospects of the, 276 

Rose-garden in March, 162 

Rose-house, in the, 194 

Roses, Fortune's Yellow and Sunrise, 
276 ; new, of 1896, '97, and '98, 
52, 293 ; in Scotland, 406 ; prun- 
ing, 116 ; reliable, 53; snow as a 
protection to, 93 ; soil veraun 
climate in the culture of, 81 ; the 
pruning of, 212 

Rubber plants, 137 ; a Madagascar, 
404 

Rudbeckia maxima, 117; R. pur- 
purea nana, 117 

Huxley Lodge gardens, 295 * 



Saccolabium ampullaccum and S. 

curvifolium, 330 
St. Petersburg Exhibition, 153 
Salads, winter, 252, 270, 284 ; in 

Eugland, 220, 236 



Salvia ringens, 117 

Samolus repens, 1 17 

Sanicula marylandica, 117 

San Jose' scale, 26 

Saponaria glutinosa and S. pulvinarii, 

117 
Saxifraga, corbariensis, 117 ; cu- 

neata, 118; spontaneous hybrids 

in, 260 
Scale insects, 262 ; the San Jose\ 26 

Scientific Committee (Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society) :— Jfcidiumgros- 
sulariae, 3, 44 ; Apple-graft varia- 
tion, 159 ; trees diseased and 
affected by grubs, 270; twigs, 
diseased, 125 ; Auricula, alpine, 
mildewed, 270 ; Broom, Witch's, 
on a Scots Fir, 270 ; bulbous 
plants, malformed, 270 ; Carnations 
aud Chrysanthemums attacked by 
insects, 222 ; Carnations diseased, 
aud attacked by Acarua, 270 ; 
Cedar with aerial roots, 126 ; 
Celery attacked by grubs, 159 ; 
Cyclamen, faaciated, 94; Cypri- 
pedium flower, with free sepals, 
94 ; Dahlias, diseased, 191 ; expe- 
riments with Coleoeporium and 
Tussilago, 415 ; Eucalyptus species 
from out-of-doors, 94; Hemero- 
callia leaf diseased, 415 ; Holly- 
hock disease, 94 ; Hyacinth stem 
and leaves growing downwards, 
270 ; Hybrid Narcissi, 191 ; Ja- 
tropha podagrica, 270; Lourya 
campanulata, 126 ; Mildness of the 
Season, 46 ; Morel, a specimen of, 
found growing singly, 344 ; Nar- 
cissus, aberrant forms of, 222 ; Nar- 
cissi, hybrid, 222 ; Oak, effect of 
lightning on an, 270 ; Odontoglossum 
crispum, 270 ; Orchid, bigenerio, 46 ; 
Panax Mastersianus, a spray of 
male flowers of, 415 ; Peach, diseased, 
415; Pear-tree with caterpillars, 
1 26 ; Peridermium Plowrighti, 415 ; 
Podisoma on Savin, 344 ; Potatos, 
experiments on crossbreeding,. 78 ; 
Potato grafting, 94 ; Richardia, two- 
spathed, 126 ; Seed 8 of Shirley Pop- 
pies showing variation, 159 ; Sweet 
Pea seeds, 159; Sycamore, flow of 
sap in a, during frost, 222 ; Thuia 
gigantea (plicata) barked, 46 ; 
Vines, malformed, 270 

Scilla italica alba, 68 ; S. Lilio- 
Hyacinthus alba, 67 

Scion on stock, the effect of (Potato), 
187 

Scolytus rugulosus (fruit-tree wee- 
vil), 314 

Scotland, 141, 219, 406 

Scottish Manse, notes from a, 99, 148, 
229 275, 372 

Seaside planting. 338, 369 

Sea- water and its effects on vegeta- 
tion, 11 

Seed-house, an old, 220 

Seedling Carnations, 32 

Seeds, cleaning, 44 ; of trees, 99 

Selenipedium macrochilum giganteum, 
360 ; S. SchroKieri x , 405 

Selarinella, species of, worthy of 
cultivation, 140 

Sequoia gigantea, and other trees in 
Hertfordshire, 204 

Shading of glasshouses, 410 

Shamrock, the, 189, 203 

Shaw Medal, the, St. Louis, Missouri, 
359 

Sherwood Cups, conditions to be 
observed in the competition for the, 
121,413 

Show exhibits, increase of, 43 ; pre- 
paring for the, 349 

Shrubs, hardy flowering, 253 ; on 
lawns, 136 

Snow as a protection to Roses, 93 

Snowdrop, the date of flowering of, 
57 

Snowdrops, species of, 129 

SOCIETIE8 : — American Carnation, 
176 ; Antwerp Royal Horticultural, 
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288 ; Bath and West and Southern 
Counties, 366 ; Benefit and Pro- 
vident United Horticultural (an- 
nual meeting), 175 ; Bournemouth 
Chrysanthemum and Horticultural, 
238 ; Brighton and Sussex Horti- 
cultural, 191 ; Bristol and District 
Mutual Improvement, 46, 94, 143, 
175, 366; Chambre Syndicate of 
Ghent, 43, 90, 234 ; Chester Paxton, 
63, 143, 191, 238; Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum, 110, 271; Coal- 
smoke Abatement, 137 ; Cornwall 
Daffodil, 191 ; Devon and Exeter 
Gardeners', 63, 94, 159, 191, 218 ; 
Dumfriesshire and Galloway Hor- 
ticultural, 126, 271 ; Edinburgh 
Field Naturalists', 143, 359; 
French National Chrysanthemum, 
63 ; Gardeners' Company, the, 233 ; 
Ghent Agricultural and Botanical, 
170 ; Ghent Horticultural and 
Botanical, 106 ; Hamilton Horti- 
cultural and Forestry, 94 ; Hereford- 
shire Association of Fruit-growers, 
106, 143 ; Horticultural Club, 43, 
121, 186, 334, 411; Isle of Wight, 
Chrysanthemum, 31 ; Isle of Wight 
Horticultural, 47, 79, 126, 159; 
Kew Guild, annual meeting of, 137 ; 
Linnean, 63, 110, 137, 169, 202, 
280, 286, 338, 358, 397 ; Manches- 
ter and North of England Orchid, 
46. 126, 143, 192, 208, 270, 271, 
288, 325, 403 ; National Auricula 
(Northern Section), 306 ; National 
Auricula and Primula, 154, 255, 
271 ; National Carnation and Pico- 
tee, 186; National Chrysanthe- 
mum, 110, 217 ; annual meeting, 
95 ; Nursery and Seed Trade, 154 ; 
Nurserymen , Market Gardeners' 
Hailstorm Insurance, 222 ; People's 
Palace Horticultural, 79, 94 ; Pres- 
ton and Fulwood Horticultural, 
159 ; Reading Gardeners, 126, 143, 
175, 222, 238 ; Renfrewshire Gar- 
deners'* 126 ; Royal Botanic, 73, 
239, 326, 416 ; Royal Botanical and 
Horticultural of Manchester, 344 ; 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural, 
238; Royal Horticultural, 31, 125, 
142, 173," 207, 253, 285, 324, 401 ; 
R. H. S., report of, for year 
1898-9, 41, 46, 58, 77, 107 ; R. H. S., 
annual meeting of the, 104, 109; 
R. H. S., Temple show, 358, 360 ; 
Royal National Tulip, 326 ; Royal 
Scottish Arboricultural, 64, 78 ; St. 
Petersburg International Exhibi- 
tion, 344 ; Scottish Horticultural, 
32, 110, 159, 416 ; Sherborne Gar- 



deners', 126; Shirley and District 
Gardeners' Mutual Improvement, 
47, 127 ; Societe* Franchise d' Horti- 
culture de Londres, 46 ; Southern 
Counties Carnation, 186 ; Torquay 
Gardeners', 208, 218 ; Ulster Hor- 
ticultural, 46 ; Wakefield Paxton, 
218, 238; Wargrave and District 
Gardeners', 31, 63, 94, 126, 157, 
191, 238 ; York Gala, 46, 403 

Soils, the fertility of, 329 
Solanum capsicastrum, the cultiva- 
tion of, 3 ; S. macrocarpnm, 189 
Sorbus aucuparia and S. dulois Jaci- 

niata, 293 
South African notes, 292, 321, 332, 

367, 407 
Southsea, transplanting a large Cedar 

at, 42 
Spiraea discolor (arisefolia), 21, 43, 62 
Spitalfields Market, proposed pur- 
chase of the, 201 
Spraying, Apple, in Nova Scotia, 373 
Spraying fruit-trees, &c, 320, 359 
Statice latifolia, 376 
Stauropsis lissochiloides var. Mas- 

saiana, 17 
Stenoglottis longifolia, 84 
Steriliser, Week's, 190 
Stinsford House, Dorchester, 83 
Stock-taking, 26, 90, 154, 233, 301, 

398 
Stock, a new giant winter- flowering, 

352 
Stock, the Paradise Apple, 354, 385, 

398 
Stocks for Apple-trees, 264 
Straits Settlements, botanic garden 

of the, 196 
Strawberry plants and the removal of 

runners, 217 
Strawberries, Mr. Bennett's, 157 ; 

Noble and Royal Sovereign, 139 
Suburban gardens in 1796, 113, 157 
Succulents, bedded-out, in Penge 

Recreation Ground, 41 
Summer-quarters for exotic plants, 

334 
Sweet Peas, early, 132 ; seeds of, 

132 



Thalictrum aquilegifolium atropur- 
pureum, 189 

Thamnochortus insignia, 242 

Thorneycroft's, Miss, exhibition of 
garden pictures, 137 

Thuia gigantea (plicata), barked stem 
of, 46 

Tibet, flowers and vegetables in, 74 

Tibouchina (Lasiandra) macrantha in 
Cornwall, 93 

Timber, Australian v. Swedish, 334 

Tomato seed cleaning, 28, 44, 124 ; a 
German method of, 194 

Tomatos, in America, 150 ; trained 
spirally, 13, 61 

Tomtits, 323 

Tree (Queen's Birthday) planted at 
Carlisle, 358 

Trees, in small gardens, 106 ; large, at 
Pitfirrane, Fife, 282; the leafing 
of, 353, 406 

Tremough, removal of Rhododendrons 
from, to Kew, 4 

Trillium prandiflorum, 352 

Tulipa Didieri alba in flower at Cork, 
288 

Tulip, abnormal, 359 

Tulip-field, a run through a, 350 

Tulips, a bunch of, 319 ; and de- 
parted Tulip-growers, old varieties 
of, 355 ; with numerous plant- 
pests, 303 

Turton, Mr. T., presentation to, 202 



U 



Utricularia capensis, 413 



Taxation of gardeners (see Law 

Notes). 
Temple show, points about the, 358, 

360, 379, 385 
Tetratheca pilosa var. floribunda, 

316 



Vanda teres, 289 ; at Gunnersbury 

Park, 258 
Vanilla planifolia, 213 
Variation, 314 
Vegetable culture, 162 
Vegetables, evaporated, 374 
Veitch Memorial Fund, the, 122 
Velvet Bean, the, 375 
Vienna, appointment of Dr. Wettsteiu 

to the Directorship of the Botanic 

Gardens in the university at, 42 
Vinca, a hybrid, 413 
Vine, diseases of the, 17, 98 ; mildew 

and the hot-water treatment, 334, 

353, 383, 400, 413 
Vines, aseptic treatment of, 218 

malformed, 270 ; sulphuring of, 28; 



Viola of the future, the, 323; the 
bedding of the future, 293; sum- 
mer-blooming. 372 

Violet Lady Hume Campbell, origin 
of, 268 

Violets, propagating, 268, 293 

Viscum album, 139 



W 



Wallis, presentation to Mr. J., 320 

Wallflower, Earliest - of - All, 189; 
double-dark, 354, 384 

Water in the gardeo, 34; hard and 
soft, 385 

Water-lily, a new 138 

Weather in 1898. 15 ; in Northamp- 
tonshire, the, 220 ; cold, north of 
the Tweed, 342 ; the severity of 
the, 186, 189, 204 

Week's steriliser, 190 

Weeds, 212 

Weevil, the fruit tree, 314 

West Bank House, Heaton Mersey, 
187 

West Indies, Dr. Morris's work in 
the 30 54 

WhittaU/Mr. Edward, 12 

Willow, a mammoth, 215 

Willow-destroying fungus, a (Crypto- 
myces aureus), 392 

Windsor, foremen in the Royal Gar- 
dens, 265 

Wines, the Welsh, 231 

Witch-knots, or brooms on Scots Fir, 
270 

Women as gardeners, 354 

Woodlands, our Crown, 13 

Wood, seasoning of, by electricity, 
121 

Worm, a new white, 391 

Wright, W., presentation to, 266 

Wyastone Leys, notes on, 372 



Year 1899, the, 8 
Young, Mr. A., presentation to, 61 
Yucca gloriosa in a London garden, 
216 



Zycobatemania x Mastersii, 99 
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Adiantum teneram Farleyense aloi- 
corne, 133 

Alder fungus, an (Ditopella fusispora), 
393 

Anemone apennina in Mr. Crowley's 
garden, 407 

AngrsBCum Veitchi x , 35 

Apple Allen's Everlasting, 222; A. 
Barnaek Beauty, 237 ; A. Lady 
Pilkington, 95 ; A. Smart's Prinoe 
Arthur, 123 

Arundinaria Falconeri, from the gar- 
den of J. J. Rashleiffh, Esq., 
Menabilly, 25 ; A. nobilis, in the 
garden of J. Rashleigh, Esq., 
Menabilly, 9 

Aster nanshanicus, 331 



B 



Bambusa vulgaris, a flowering branch 

of, 390 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, herma- 

?hrodite flower of, 408 ; B. Jessie 
ope, 360 ; B. Mary Pope, 361 
Broocolis Continuity and Model, 375 
Burford, Dorking, views in the gar- 
dens at, 275, 277 



Elm fungus, an (Polyporus ulmarius), 

392 
Emblem of the United Horticultural 

Benefit and Provident Society, 175 
Engleheart, Rev. G. H., portrait of, 

163 
Epi-CattleyaMrs. Jas. O'Brien x , 37 
Epidendrum umbellatum, 98 
Epilobium angustifolium at Holland 

House, 267 
Erica propendens, flowering shoot of, 

235 
Erythronium Johnsoni, 253 



Freklands, Perthshire, Orchids at, 

67, 69. 73 
Fredirica agricola, a new worm, 391 



Galanthus "Cassaiia," 165 
Gooseberry-rust fungus, the, 328 
Grafting, methods of, 183 



Lilium auratum in Scotland, remark' 

able plant of, 
Lourya campanulata, 1 17 



M 



McKenzie, Mr. A., portrait of, 60 
Marguerite leaf -miner, the( Phy tomyza 

nigricornis), 308 
Marshall, W., portrait of, 127 
Mushroom, " Moonlight," by a 

Japanese artist, 341 
Mystrosporium adustum (an Iris 

disease), 412 



N 



Narcissus, harvest in Scilly, pre- 
paring blossoms for market, 171 ; 
N. King Alfred, 221 ; N. Parmenia, 
283 

Naudin, portrait of the late Chas., 
200 

New-Hall-Hey, view of the Cattleyas 
at, 101 

Norman ton Park, Stamford, a dis- 
ptay of Winter Aconites at, 217 



Protector, a patented, for ripening 

Pears, and other fruits, 173 
Protectors, Causley's folding, 261 
Pyrus coronaria, fl.pl., 397 



Rbododendr ons, in course of re- 
moval from Tremough to Kew, 5 

Rock garden, view of, the, at Little 
Silver, South Devon, 311, 313 

Rose, Sunrise, 319 



S 



SorpiTT, portrait of the late H. T., 
239 

Spirea discolor (aruefolia), in Mr. 
E. R. Bellyse's garden, Oak field, 
Nantwich, 21 

Stinsford House, Dorchester, view of, 
83 

Succulents, a bed of, in the Recrea- 
tion-ground, Penge, 41 



Cattleya-fly, the, 23 
Causley's Folding Protectors, 261 
Cedar-avenue, Lebanon, atDropmore, 

139 
Cedrus Deodara nivea as growing at 

Castlewellan, 390 
Channel Islands, the Gt. W. S. S. 

Lynx, arrival from, at Weymouth, 

295 
Cortaderia Lambleyi foliis variegatis, 

335 
Corylopsis pauci flora, 211 ; C. spicata, 

210 
Crump, Mr. W. , portrait of, 50 
Cyphomandra betacea in the Tempe- 
rate-house, Kew, 105 
Cypripedium "Alice," 351; C. 

Masterianum, 274 ; C. Stonei 

platytaenium, 281 



Dendrobium Cybele Oakwood var., 

259 ; D. x Juno, 1 14 
Dianthera illustris, 339 (= Porphyro- 

coma lanceolata) 
Draba olympica heteroooma, 29 
Draba elegans, 3 
Dracaena Doucetti foliis variegatis, 

291 
Dropmore, Lebanon Cedar-avenue at, 

139 
Dunn, portrait of the late Malcolm, 

306 
Dans Castle, Berwickshire, 57 
Dyer, Sir W. T. Thiselton, portrait 

of, 8 



H 



Hippeastrums, house of, at Captain 

Holford's garden, Westonbirt, 299 
Holland House, Kensington, a bed of 

Epilobium angustifolium at, 267 ; 

the rock-garden at, 269; views of 

the garden at, 227, 229 



I 



Iris disease (Mystroporium adustum), 

412 
Iris stylosa flowering in winter in the 

open air at Tremough, Cornwall, 85 
Isosoma orchidearum, 23 



Johannesburg, South Africa, lake in 
the public park at, 321 



Kelway, portrait of the late James, 
343 

Kew, removal to, of Rhododendrons 
from Tremough, 5 ; views of the 
temperate-house at, 195, 197, 199 



L«lio-Cattleya x Ernesti Princess 

Olga, 149 
Lapageria rosea, a spray of, from Sir 

T. Lawrence's garden, 45 



Odontoglossum Adrian® " Lady 
Wigan," 258; O. x Cookeanum, 
155; O. Coradinei, West Bank 
House var., 315; O. crispum 
"Duke of York," 199; O. c., 
flowers of, with three stamens, 
413; O. "Mrs. John Leemann," 
187 ; O. c at Freelands, 67 ; O. 
Pescatorei at Freelands, 69; 0. 
Wilckeanum var. pal lens, 185 

Onions, a crop of autumn-sown, in 
Wrest Park Gardens, 92 

Orchids, view of the, at New-Hall- 
Hey, 101 



Pa ssi flora " Margaret Wilson," 89 
Peach-blossom on summer shoot, 302 
Pelargonium crithmifoliumi 19; P. 

Fire Dragon, 363 
Peloriate flower of Dendrobium 

fimbriatum, 305 
Penge, a bed of Succulents in the 

Recreation -ground, 41 
Phaius, a new, 115 
Phaltenopsis x Mrs. J. H. Veitoh, 

114 
Pinus Monteaumse, showing male 

and female flowers, pollen grains, 

&o., 147 ; P. sylvestns, proliferous 

buds of, 406 
Potting, right and wrong methods of, 

75 
Primula, "Her Majesty," 205; P., 

Chinese, " Lady Emily Dyke," 181 ; 

P. " Swanley Giant," 203 



Temperate • house, in tho Royal 

Gardens, Kew, views of the, 195, 

197,199 
Temple Show, views taken at the, 

371, 373, 379, 381 
Thamnochortus insignis, 251 ; T. spici- 

gerus, 249 
Topiary work at the Temple Show, 

365 



Vanilla planifolia, 213 

Veitch, portrait of Mr. Harry J. t 40 

Views from Madresfield Court Gar- 
dens, 51, 53 

Views in the Botanical Gardens 
at Glasnevin, Dublin, 243, 245 

Vinca minor, a hybrid, 413 



W 



Windsor, the staff in Her Majesty's 

gardens, 265 
Worm, sketches showing the anatomy 

of a new, 391 



Youno, Mr. A., portrait of, 61 



Zygobatemama Mastersii, 99 



SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Cattleya Mosaic var., with 66 flowers, prom the collection of Lily, 
Duchess of Marlborough, Deepdene, June 24. ' 

Group of Platyceriums in the Fern House, Royal Gardens, Kew, 
April 15^ 

Gymnogramma schizophylla, var. gloriosa prolifera, June 3.' 

L.CLIA ANCEPS SaNDERIANA, A FINE PLANT OF, FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE 

Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Highbury, Birmingham, March 4.- 

Malvern House, Mapperley, view of the Palm Conservatory at, 
April 1- 



Oak, the Great Brynderwen, near Use, Monmouthshire, March 18. • 

Paris Exhibition, Plan showing Horticultural portions of, March 11 • 

Polysticuum angulare var. divisilobum PLUMOsisaiMUM, June 3.* 

Preparing for the Temple Show, June 3/ 

Selenipedium macrochilum giganteum, Abnormal Flower of, 
June 3." 

Viburnum macrocepualum, June 3. 

View in the Scalp Pass, dividing the Counties of Dublin and 
Wicklow, Feb. 25.' 
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HOME. 



ON the first morning after my arrival in 
Rome, when I looked out of the window 
on the fourth storey of a tall house in the Piazza 
di Spagna, I was very much surprised to see a 
huge Eucalyptus tree looking in upon me, and 
quite overshadowing the room, and also tower- 
ing towards the sky, and far above over the 
house. It happened to be one of the largest in 
the place, and I had seen them in numbers all 
along the road as we came in by the railway, but 
I did not expect such an apparition as this in 
the heart of the city. I soon found out that 
Eucalypti are grown here in large numbers, and 
the belief in their efficacy for good must be very 
general, for you meet with them everywhere. 

A few days after this I was so fortunate as to 
get an introduction to Cavaliere Palice, Diret- 
tore dei Pubblici Giardini di Roma, and I was 
glad of it, because I wished, among other things, 
to be enlightened by him about these Eucalypti 
from two or three different points of view. So 
far as I remember, one of the principal things 
which he said to me was, that the best species 
all round for common use is E. resinifera, and 
that it in much to be preferred to E. Globulus ; 
or, indeed, to any other. I do not remember 
to have heard this before, though I know that 
in point of hardiness some few are better than 
the rest. E. resinifera, he says, is quite the most 
valuable of them all, if you can be content 
with it growing slowly, and also with it never 
arriving at the height which some others can 
reach. E. Globulus is far behind it in point of 
trustworthiness, though it quickly makes a great 
show and promises wonders. No doubt this is 
the very reason why E. resinifera has much the 
best character of the two for general purposes. 
Slow and sure, is its motto, as it is of many 
other good things. Cavaliere Palice especially 
emphasised one point : a Eucalyptus tree hates 
wind, and it stands frost very much better. 
The reason, he said, why the large tree in the 
Piazza di Spagna, to which I have referred above, 
is doing so well, is merely because it is shel- 
tered from the north, and no strong blasts can 
affect it ; but, he added, if you are at all 
interested in the question of these Eucalypti, 
you should visit the Trappist Fathers at the 
Monastery of St. Paul - trois - Fontaines, and 
hear all which they have to tell, and see their 
enormous grove. 

The Eucalyptus Grove at Tbe Foktane. 

As there is no great difficulty about this expe- 
dition, I availed myself of the first fine day to 
take it. But I may as well say here, that these 
Trappist monks have some peculiarities of their 



own. They are strict vegetarians, and would not 
touch meat on any account. But they differ from 
other religious bodies principally in the way in 
which absolute silence is enforced among them- 
selves : when one monk happens to come across 
another monk in the course of ordinary life he 
has nothing whatever to say to him, by the rules 
of his Order, except "Memento mori." I could 
not but think, as I was walking towards the 
Monastery, which is about a mile or a mile-and- 
a-quarter beyond St. Paul's Church, which 
itself is some little way outside of the walls of 
the city, that I must be going to a very odd 
place for enlightenment about horticultural 
matters, if they are likely to treat me in that 
sort of way. But I soon found out on arrival 
that all this is provided for, and that some two 
or three of the Fathers, of whom there are 
twenty-five in the place, are always told off, 
whether temporarily or in perpetuity I do not 
know, for communication with the outside 
world, without which, of course, no business 
can be carried on. One of these select few 
kindly offered his services to me, and during a 
rather long morning he showed me everything 
there was to be seen, and told me everything I 
wanted to know. I did not find that his tongue 
had suffered in the least from disuse, but he 
rattled on as though glad, perhaps, of the 
opportunity for talking to a fellow-man. 

Let me just give a few words of description of 
this extraordinary place, which is taken from Mrs. 
Jameson's work on Sacred Art. She wrote some 
years ago, that "in all the melancholy vicinity 
of Rome, there is not a more melancholy spot than 
the Tre Fontane. A splendid monastery, rich with 
all the offerings of Christendom, once existed there ; 
the ravages of that mysterious scourge of the Cam- 
pagna — tbe malaria — have rendered it a desert. 
Three churches and some ruins still exist, and a 
few pale monks wander about the dismal confines 
of the hollow in which they stand. In winter, you 
approach them through a quagmire ; in summer, 
you dare not breathe in their pestilential vicinity, 
and yet there is a sort of dead beauty about the 
place— something hallowed as well as sad which 
seizes on the fancy." 

But all this in recent years has been altered for 
the better by the introduction of Eucalyptus trees 
from Australia. It is a fact that the monks live 
now during the greater part, if not the whole round, 
of the year where once they were quite unable to 
live at all ; certainly, they have had a unique ex- 
perience in this matter, from which others may 
profit. They cultivate only some six or seven 
species of Euoalyptus in all, and out of the number 
my informant declared that in his opinion E. 
Globulus and E. resinifera are the two best ; one is 
as good as the other, he said, and E. Globulus makes 
such a fine tree — but that is, I am sure, from the 
point of view of a resident in Italy. Where con- 
ditions are so favourable as they are here to 
the growth of Eucalypti, it may be difficult to 
choose between these two; but where greater 
difficulties are known than is the case here; the 
value of E. resinifera will very much exceed the 
value of E. Globulus, which in England is worth 
very little indeed. At any rate, E. resinifera is 
very high up, and comes second in the affections of 
the monk. He told me one thing which I had 
never heard before, and which has some little 
interest about it. 

Tbe origin of tbe marvellous growth of these 
trees in and about Rome was the following. When 
the (Ecumenical Council was held here in the year 
i860, some of the Australian bishops who took part 
in it saw that they could benefit Italy by sending 
trees from Australia, and they promised that, in 
their return to their own land, they woutd forward 
a consignment of them. The bishops were as good 
as their word, and the Eucalypti arrived in due course 
of time, and were well taken care of at the monastery. 
Now they are grown from seed by hundreds and 



thousands, but at first some young specimens from 
Australia were all they had to depend upon. The 
grove of Eucalypti— or, as it might be called, 
tbe forest— stretches far into the Campagna. 
I asked my friend if he had any idea of the 
extent of the area which the Fathers had under culti- 
vation for this purpose, and his answer was, that 
he did not know at all ; but he said "I can tell you 
something— we have planted to our certain know- 
ledge 200,000 of these trees near to and about the 
monastery ; " and I should be very unwilling to 
dispute the assertion. The grove seems to stretch 
in and on where these huge giants are growing ; 
they tower up already to the height of some 75 or 
80 feet above the ground, and no one can tell what 
they will eventually come to, or even what they 
will come to in a term ssy of twenty or twenty -five 
years. I said to my guide, " I have heard of theso 
trees attaining to the height of 200 or 300 feet- 
will yours ever do the like?" He replied, "I 
have heard of their attaining to a height of 500 or 
600 feet, but I do not think they will do that." 
Nevertheless, I believe he has very great expec- 
tations about their future, and there may always 
be a miracle in reserve to assist them if they do not 
get on well enough of themselves. The whole 
place is redolent of the miraculous, according to 
common idea. The scene was weird and strange 
in the very extreme. One felt carried out 
of Engtand, and out of Italy also, and as 
though for a few hours a visit were being paid to 
the southern hemisphere itself. Utter silence 
seemed to reign in the place, and the very birds 
themselves might have been Trappist* so far as any 
songs from them are concerned; but I fear there 
is a deeper reason for the intense silence than this 
—they think very little about the balance of Nature 
in this part of the world, and birds of all sorts are 
exterminated in a very ruthless way. 

The huge trunks, smooth in some places, and 
with bark hanging down in others, the sort of 
sickle-shaped, glaucous foliage, the blossoms, which 
are unlike any others I have seen, formed a strange 
sort of surrounding with which the monks are very 
congenial, but which is as unlike an English land- 
scape as anything could be— gloomy, severe, unat- 
tractive are the sort of adjectives I should use with 
regard to it, and I should be very sorry to exchange 
our delightful English woods for an Australian 
grove of Eucalypti 

I wanted to know the girth of one of these extra* 
ordinary trees, and the monk declared it to be, 
after careful measurement, between 4 and 5 feet. 
A word may perhaps be in place here about the 
cultural directions, of which my companion wss 
full. Monks have for centuries past been famous 
as gardeners, and I think my friends of the Monas- 
tery of the Three Fountains bring no disgrace to 
their order. 

As I have said above, hundreds and thousands of 
Eucalypti are now raised from seed. I was privi- 
leged to go into a large glass building (or shabby, 
tumble-down greenhouse it might be called), and 
there it was pointed out to me how numbers ot 
young Eucalypti were coming on in a most flourish- 
ing way. This was a sort of second stage of their 
existence, and the rules which are laid down for 
their previous history are certainly sensible enough. 

According to the monks, the seed is to be sown 
thinly in September or October, in boxes filled 
with oommon soil, light, and mixed with a little 
decomposed manure. It is to be very lightly 
covered over with soil, and watered with greats 
precaution. It is to be kept just moist, and to bo 
deprived of light for some days till germination haa 
taken place. It is to be very carefully guarded 
against frost for the first winter ; in the ensuing 
spring the plants are to be stationed at distances of 
about lj yard from each other, and with a southern 
exposure. They are to be watered abundantly 
every week during the following summer, and 
specially so if tbe ground in which they are planted 
is not naturally humid, &c. 

I think you will say that these instructions are 
sensible enough, and the monks can now point to 
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200,000 witnesses to the desirability of the prac- 
tice which they enjoin. I suppose that this Trap- 
piat monastery will be a kind of emporium for 
Eucalypti for all Italy, and, indeed, for Europe 
also, so far as they are anywhere required. But in 
some respects the monks are too sanguine to be 
believed; they attribute some very efficacious 
virtues to their Eucalyptus-oil. It is, in their 
opinion, an elixir which stands quite by itself. 
Their flourish of trumpets goes on in the following 
strain:— "D est eminemtnent hygi^uique et febri- 
fuge ; c'est ausii un antiseptique remarquable, un 
vuln^raire, un cicatriciel, tres ^nergique un disin- 
fectant prefere par beaucoup de praticiens a l'acide 
phemque dont il n'a pas l'acrete, ni l'odeur re- 
poussante— il est utilement employe dans les 
affections aigues et chroniques du larynx et dee 
bronchos ; la tuberculosa pulmonaire, les fievres de 
toutes nature ; les expectorations tetides, &0." But 
all this must be taken for what it is worth, and 
4< credat Judteus" expresses the sort of feeling 
which is entertained by many who are able to judge. 

They are on much more solid ground when they 
descant on the efficacy of their trees for draining 
purposes, and their self-glorification can be contra- 
dicted by no one when they say, " Nous avons 
transforme ce desert malsain en une oasis, et depuis 
longtemps nous y habitons toute l'anne'e." 

A little notice hangs up proudly in their bureau, 

or whatever it may be called, and which runs to 

this effect : " II a <*te* decerno au Frere Gildas pour 

l'introduction de rEucalyptus a Rome une me'daille 

de seconds classe dans la stance publique du 7 Mai, 

1875. Le President Drouyn de Lhuys, Soctete 

d'Acclimatation." H. Ewbank (Rev.), Borne, Chritt- 

ma* the, 1898. 

(To be continued.) 



NOVELTIES OF 1898. 

AN annual review of the novelties and re- 
introductions of plants of the past year 
is always interesting. For some years paBt the 
chief novelties in flowering and ornamental 
greenhouse and stove-plants have been fur- 
nished by the hybridist at home, and the plant- 
collector who, in his search for Orchids often 
wandered in lands replete with interesting new 
plants, but very rarely sent one home unless it 

. were an Orchid. In the immediate past, how- 
ever, our suggestions seem to have been acted 
on, especially by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., 
with the result that at the last great Quin- 
quennial show at Qhent, and on other occasions 
in Great Britain, they have made displays of 
new stove and greenhouse-plants, and especially 
of Palms, imported by them, which have been 

. very gratifying to the plantsman. Some of these 

new plants have had to be provisionally named, 

and the names under which they are now known 

may not withstand the test of comparison with 

known species in herbaria, but that is of little 

consequence to the gardener, for they are new 

• to gardens. 

The Orchids. 

The hybrid Orchids still continue to more 
than divide the interest of the Orchid specialist 
with the line varieties of previously - known 
imported species. But as with dress, so with 
flowers, fickle fashion holds unreasoning sway. 
Hence the great tribe of Cypripediums, which, 
until quite recently absorbed the greatest 
nterest, have given place to the showy and 
useful hybrid Cattleyas, Lrelias, and Lcelio- 
Cattleyas, until some new combination can be 
got to give them a fresh interest. 

In the matter of fine varieties of imported 

species, they more than hold their own in point 

>f value, as witness the peculiar form of Cattleya 

abiata for which Messrs. Protheroe & Morris by 

1 air competition succeeded in getting 130 guis. 

' »il> out a month ago ; and the evideuce that when 



any portion of a pedigree plant is on sale, its 
value is found to have risen rather than fallen. 
In every branch of Orchid-culture we still look 
to the fine collection of Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart., of Burford, under the skilful management 
of Mr. W. H. White, as the keystone of the 
Orchid interests in Europe. 

Last year, if we may say so, the principal 
novelty in Sir Trevor Lawrence's collection waa 
the gigantic Grammatophyllum speciosum, well 
known to science ; and this year the equally 
noble, and still more beautiful, Eulophiella 
Peetersiana, producing its gorgeous spike of 
rose-purple flowers at Burford for the first time, 
is a parallel case. Chief among the many fine 
things among those flowered at Burford during 
1898 must be noted the remarkable Stanhope* 
Rodigasiana, which not only displayed a very 
singular departure from the general run of the 
genus, but demonstrated that a Stanhopea 
could still command a First-class Certificate ; 
the blood-red Dendrobium sanguineum, which 
had been less perfectly flowered the previous 
year ; the pretty and distinct natural hybrids 
Miltonia x Binoti and M. x leucoglossa ; and 
among the Burford-raised hybrids, Cypripe- 
dium x Olenus, Burford variety, the largest 
and handsomest of the C. bellatulum crosses ; 
C. x argo-Morganire, Dendrobium x formoso- 
Lowi ; and two bright additions to the Burford 
hybrid Calanthes viz., C. x labrosior and C. x 
revertens ; while among the many botanical 
novelties the singular Cirrhopetalum appendicu- 
latum is specially interesting as giving the first 
instance of its section to flower under cultivation ; 
also the singular Masdevailia ventricularia, and 
other new species. 

Baron Sir H. Schroder, who still maintains 
his great interest not only in his own magnificent 
collection, but in all that pertains to Orchids 
and Orchid growing, has flowered many superb 
things, especially among the Odontoglossums, 
and among those which have received Certifi- 
cates at the Royal Horticultural Society are 
Odontoglossum crispum Baroness Schroder, 
which is one of the finest of crimson-blotched 
varieties; O. c. Princess Christian, a noble 
flower ; O. x elegantius Baroness Schroder, a 
bright and elegant form of the pretty O. 
Pescatorei, natural hybrid ; and the new 
Sobralia Sanderiana, imported by Messrs. F. 
Sander & Co. 

Elijah Ashworth, Esq., of Harefield Hall, 
Wilmslow, Cheshire (gr., Mr. Holbrook), from 
his noted collection, has received awards for 
Cypripedium insigne, Harefield Hall variety, a 
veritable giant, and a handsome one to boot. 
As a standard variety, its distinctness will cause 
it to rank with C. i. Sandene, and always main- 
tain good actual value. Cattleya Mendeli, 
Beatrice Ashworth, a delicately-tinted white 
variety ; C. Schroder®, Harefield Hall variety ; 
the first true albino of D. nobile Ashworthia- 
num ; and a singular rose-tinted hybrid Odonto- 
glossum near to O. aspersum in O. hybridum 
Ashworthianum. 

Norman C. Cookson, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam, 
Northumberland, the famous amateur hybridist 
(gr., Mr. Wm. Murray), has from his collec- 
tion raised and exhibited several good things 
as well as by home-raised seedlings, proving 
the record of natural hybrids, such as 
Cattleya x Hardyana, Sec. Formerly, we 
recorded the fact that Mr. Cookson had suc- 
ceeded in raising true, and also by that means 
succeeded in improving on, Cypripedium Law- 
ranceanum Hyeanum by seeds obtained by 
fertilising the plant with its own pollen. The 
first eight or ten plants to flower were all true 



in the suppression of colour, and better than 
the original in size. Last year one flowered out 
of the same batch, which proved to be only a 
poor form of the common type of C. Lawrence- 
anum. This shows that the variation may be 
perpetuated by true seeds, though on securing 
plants the raiser must not conclude that they 
are true until he hat seen the flowers. Of Mr. 
Cookson'a best things shown last year are 
Calanthe x splendens, brilliant in colour; 
Phaio-Calanthe x grandis, the showiest Phaio- 
Calanthe yet raised, and some very handsome 
varieties of his Phaius x Norman, the showiest 
and freest to flower of all the hybrid Phaius, 
and on that account quite a florists* flower. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill 
(gr., Mr, Thurgood), who cultivates principally 
Odontoglossums, Cattleyas, Lselias, &c. , and is 
not content unless he secures the best, has 
certainly succeeded in his object in Odonto- 
glossum x Wilckeanum Pittite, and O. x W. 
Pitt's variety, the two best which have yet 
appeared, and worthy companions to each other. 
Both Becured First-class Certificates, and the 
latter was illustrated in the Gardeners' Chronicle, 
May 7, p. 274. Other very fine varieties shown 
by Mr. Pitt are Odontoglossum grande Pittia- 
num, a splendid form with flowers wholly of two 
shades of yellow ; and O. X excellens, Rosslyn 
variety, a perfectly-formed flower. 

Other noteworthy productions of amateurs 
during 1898 are Cattleya Trianrei, Broome's 
var. , of Joseph Broome, Esq. , of Llandudno (gr. , 
Mr. Axtell); C. T. Chardwar var., of G. F. 
Moore, Esq. ; and the finely-formed white C. T. 
albida of G. W. Law-Schofisld, Esq., Rawten- 
stall (gr., Mr. Shill), who also flowered the 
pretty ruby -crimson -spotted Odontoglossum 
crispum Lehmanni, Schofield's variety ; Cattleya 
Mendeli Amelia, of W. P. Burkinshaw, Esq. ; 
Miltonia x Bleuana rosea gigantea, of Mr. 
Jules Hye-Leysen, of Ghent, which, with the 
others of his select group shown at the last 
Temple Show, vanished in the most unaccount- 
able manner; Lrelia anoeps Amesiana, Craw- 
shay's variety, of De B. Crawshay, Esq., a 
specialist in L. anceps and Odontoglossums ; 
Cattleya x Sedeni and Laelio-Cattleya x Fasci- 
nator, of 0. L. N. Ingram, Esq. (gr., Mr. T. W. 
Bond) ; the pretty lavender-tinted Cattleya x 
Bowringiana Lady Wigan, the pale lavender- 
tinted Laelia Perrini leucophosa, and the showy 
LaBlio-Cattleya x Joyce Wigan, of Sib Frederick 
Wigan, Bart, (gr., Mr. W. H. Young) ; Ljelio- 
Cattleya x Schilleriana, Cambridge Lodge variety, 
Laelia purpurata Ernesti, and Cypripedium x 
Wottoni, of R. I. Measures, Esq. (gr. , Mr. H. J 
Chapman) ; Odontoglossum Hunnewellianum 
ma jus of Henry Greenwood, Esq. ; O. Pesca- 
torei Duchess of Westminster, from the Duke 
of Westminster ; Sophro - Cattleya x Geo. 
Hardy, from Fred. Hardy, Esq. (gr., Mr. T. 
Stafford) ; Cattleya intermedia, Fowler's variety, 
of J. Gurney Fowler, Esq. (gr., Mr. Davis) ; 
and Laalia pumila Colmani, of Jeremiah Colman, 
Esq. (gr., Mr. King). 

{To be continued.) 



New or Noteworthy Plants. 



ARUNDINARIA NOBILIS.* 

Mr. Rashleigh, of Menabilly, obligingly for- 
wards us a photograph of the fine Bamboo which 
he grows in his Cornish garden under this name. 
It forms clumps 23 feet in height, and is one of the 
most striking of the hardy Bamboos. Its origin 

"* Arundin&ria nobilis, Freeman .Mitford, Bamboo (hirtlen 
(18M), p . no. 
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and specific name are alike doubtful. Mr. Rasb- 
leigh ia 'of opinion that it may have come from 
China, and Mr. Freeman -M it ford, in his charming 
Bamboo Oarden, is of the same opinion. Being 
unable to identify it with any of the Indian species, 
Mr. Mitford has described it in the work cited as 
A. nobilis, and the illustration (tig. 4, p. 91 will show 
that the name bae been well chosen. It ia met with 
in cultivation under the names Arundinaria falcata, 
Th am no calamus Falconeri, and Arundinaria kbui- 
ana, but it differs from each and all by characters 
which are given in the work cited. It ia more 
hardy than either A. falcata or Thamnocalamus 
Falconeri, the only other two Bamboos with striated 
leaves which are grown in our gardens. In ordi- 
nary winters the culms do not die, though the leave* 
may be shed. In severe winters the culms may be 
killed to the ground, but the roots are uninjured. 
" Id the Midlands," says Mr. Mitford, " we may 
regard Arundinaria nobilis as a deciduous Bamboo, 
and to that extent hardy. Its gigantic itature, 
beauty of colouring, and elegance of form, give it an 
ornamental value, as to which there cannot be two 
opinions." 



the reining, and growing lighter towards the tip. 
The lower sepals are greenish -white with bright- 
green lines, a rosy tinge suffusing the back surface. 
The petals are slightly deflexed (much more hori- 
zontally extended than in C. Charlesworthi J, dis- 
tinctly ciliate on the upper, and less so on the 
lower margin, neither bearing auy traces of the 
wart-like formations seen in C. barbatum. Their 
colour is whitish, veined and tinged with dull rose. 
The Up is of a green isb -white with darker veining, 
and a brownish- purple tinge on the face ; staminode 
pale lilac, with greenish -yellow keel iu the centre. 
Although it is not a startling novelty, yot its 
brightness of colour will make it always worth its 
place, in the same manner as a similar colour has 
constituted C. tenant hum a general favourite. 
Jama O'Brien. 



DRABA ELEGANS. 

This rare, pretty-looking Drabs was found by Mr. 
Siehe, of Mersina, growing on rocks of the Cilician 
Taurus, 1 000 metre* above sea level. Our illustration 
(fig. 1) shows the plant in its natural position, and of 



the East which has as yet borne fruit, is one of a 
row of the same species planted along the East 
river-drive, all apparently of the same age, viz., 
17 years, and averaging about 55 feet in height. 

In close proximity to these ia a handsome speci- 
men of a Talipot Palm in Mower, and which haa 
been found to be of the following dimensions : — 
Height of trunk to inflorescence, 73 feet ; height 
from this to top of inflorescence, 30 feet— total 
height, 103 feet ; girth of trunk at base, 13 feet. 
The inflorescence, which tapers to the top, consists 
of fifty main branches, one of which has been found 
to measure 15 feet in length, lhaving twenty-six 
"brauchlets," averaging 2 fast in length. The 
branch measured required three strong coolies to 
carry it ; thus, making allowance for smaller 
branched at top, quite 100 coolies would be required 
to carry the whole inflorescence. The Talipot 
"flower" collectively is therefore by far the 
largest in the vegetable kingdom. The individual 
flowers are inconspicuous, greenish- white, un- 
pleasantly scented, and are blown about by the 
wind, giving a snowy appearance to the ground 
underneath. Estimating by the number counted 
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CrpRlPEDIl'M (PAPHIOPKDIUM) BaRBATO-CHARLES- 

wor-thi, nt ic ganL hyb. (Barbatum Warner. 
janitih ?, Charles worti u 3). 
This, the first C. Charlesworthi cross which I 
have soon, bos been forwarded by Mr. G. W. 
Cummins, gr. to W. H. Lumsdou, Esq., Balmodio, 
Aberdeen, N.B., in whoso gardens a small batch of 
this cross haa been raised from seeds. It is a very 
pretty flower, approaching C. Charlesworthi in 
general appearance, though on examination its 
character! sties are found to be quite intermediate 
between those of the two parents. 

The leaves (which I have not seen) are said to 
correspond with those, of C. Charlesworthi, but 
with the variegation of C. barbatum. The scape is 
purple and downy, bractgreen, spotted with purple, 
aud about half as ong as the ovary. 

The flower has the upper sepal flatly displayed, 
the margin being slightly incurved. The lower half 
is of a bright rosy-purplu colour, with indistinct 
green lines radiating from the base; the upper 
half being white with the rose-purple colour of the 
base continued through it in reticulation following 



its natural size. The flowers are clear sulphur 
yellow colour, and they appear at the beginning of 
April. It greatly resembles Drnba olympica 
(briiniatfolitt). U. liammtr. 



Colo nial N otes. 

CEYLOJT. 
Some of your readers may bs interested to know 
that the following objects of interest may uow be 
seen in convenient parts of these gardens, viz., a 
Victoria regia, the Giant Water -Lily, in bloom 
in the lake. A Cannon-ball fruit-tree, a member 
of the "monkey-pot" order (Lecythidaceai}, and 
native of tropical America, bearing three globular 
fruits suspended by straggling flowering branches 
issuing frasn the trunk at a height of 12 ft. from the 
ground. The fruit, the pulp of which is relished 
by the natives where it grows, is appropriately 
named, being about the size of a man's head, the 
largest at present measuring 11 inches in circum- 
ference, aud is still growing. The tree itself, 
introduced iu 1891, and probably the only one in 



on one spike, the whole in florescence contains over 
60,000,000 Mowers. H. F. MaanilUm, Curator, 
R. B, Gardens, 1'tradtniya. 

[A figure of a Talipot Palm in flower was given 
in our columns March 22, 1873, p. 401, the photo- 
graph having been sent us by our friend the late 
Dr. Trimen. The Cannon-ball- tree was also figured 
August 5, 1862, p. 177. Ed.] 



Cultura l Mem oranda. 

SOLANUM CAP8ICA8TRUM- 
Ir this plant be well grown and an abundant crop 
of highly -coloured berries obtained, it remains un- 
surpassed in its' effectiveness as a decorative plant 
during the Christmas season. In the shortest days 
of winter these bright berry-bearing plants are 
especially appreciated in the dwelling-house, where 
they introduce a desirable change from the type of 
plants used for furnishing the vases during other 
portions of the year. There could hardly be a clam 
of winter decorative plants that could withstand 
the close, dry atmosphere of living reams so satis- 
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factorily as this Solanum ; moreover, it is easy of 
propagation and cultivation. At the present time 
I have a batch of plants in 6 and 7-inch pots, and 
they individually carry as many as two hundred 
berries of a brilliant scarlet colour. These plants 
are about three years old, and we find tbem of 
inestimable value for furnishing tables and for the 
decoration of ball-rooms at the Christmas seasou. 
Fortunately, the plants lose nothing in effectiveness 
when seen under artificial light. The system of 
culture we practise in the case of Solanum Capsicas- 
trum is as follows : — The seed, so soon as it is ripe, 
is sown in a pan containing a sifted compost of 
loam and leaf -soil in equal parts, and silver-sand. 
It is placed in a temperature of about 65°; if 
plunged in a propagating-bed, the seeds will 
germinate more quickly. When the young plants 
are large enough, remove them singly into 2 J -inch 
pots, and place them on a shelf near the glass in a 
rather warm and genial atmosphere. Pinch the 
shoots and repot the plants as frequently as is 
necessary, always exposing them to the greatest 
amount of light possible, to induce a stocky, robust 
habit. An occasional application of clear liquid- 
manure should be afforded as the plants gain 
strength, the aim being to obtain a many-branched, 
healthy plant in as short a time as possible, so that 
by the month of June they may be planted out in 
an open sunny border. Due attention to affording 
necessary root waterings, and to keeping the sur- 
face of the soil free from weeds, will be all that is 
needed until the latter part of the month of Septem- 
ber, when the plants should be lifted and potted 
up into pots of suitable sizes. A shady spot 
out-of-doors should then be chosen for the 
plants, and frequent overhead syringings will be 
necessary for a few days. In a week remove the 
plants to a light, airy house, where the berries will 
soon become coloured. At the time of housing the 
plants, it is good practice to shorten the growths 
beyond the topmost berry in order to concentrate 
the whole energies of the plant into the swelling 
berries. For early fruiting we find the older plants 
more valuable, as the wood of these naturally 
becomes matured earlier than the young plants. 
The Solanum Capsicastrum is subject to attacks of 
aphis, red-spider, and thrips ; these can easily be 
kept in check by periodical syringings with an 
insecticide, or by occasional fumigation. 

CVPERUB NATALBN9IS. 

For use in dwelling-rooms, and for general 
decorative purposes, this Cyperus is invaluable, 
and it may be propagated and cultivated with coni* 
parative ease. I know of no plant better' suited 
for furnishing small vases, or for use as a "dot' 1 
plant upon the dinner-table. For the latter pur- 
pose we turn the plants out of the pots (generally 
small GO'S), and neatly cover the ball of soil with 
living moss, procured from the woods. No matter 
what the design, these little plants, with their 
bright green foliage, always present a pleasing 
appearance upon the table. 

The best method of propagation is to sow seeds 
at intervals throughout the year. In our case we 
sow a pinch of seed once a month in a 5-inch pot, 
and if the seed has been properly ripened before 
gathering, germination will take place very quickly 
and freely. When the young plants are about an 
inch high, they are potted-up into 2}-inch or 
3-inch pots, using a compost of equal parts loam 
and leaf-soil, with an admixture of silver-sand. 
Small clumps of the seedlings are lifted from the 
seed-pot with a pointed stick or label, and inserted 
in the centre of the small pots, pressing them 
fairly firmly with the fingers. No more shifting 
will be required, for the foliage presents a much 
more elegant appearance when grown in this way 
than if planted sparsely, and given more liberal 
cultivation. Half-a-dozen plants or so are annually 
potted on into 6-inch pots, and if due attention be 
given them during the autumn by placing them in 
a sunny and airy position, they will furnish an 
abundance of good seed. Copious supplies of water to 
the small plants at all times, when they have become 



established, is essential The cultivator can well 
, afford to sacrifice those plants that have done duty 
several times and have become shabby, as others 
may be raised with so little trouble. H. T. M., 
Stonekigh. 

THE HARDY HEATHS. 

{Continued from vol. xziv. f p. 464.) 

E. MtTLTiFLORA.— Among hardy Heaths the nearest 
ally of this species is our British E. vagans. It is, 
indeed, sent out by some nurserymen under that 
name. It differs, however, in its denser, much 
more compact habit, and in its shorter flower- 
spikes; neither is it a native of Britain. It is 
widely spread over South Europe, extending along 
the Mediterranean region from Spain and France to 
Greece. It grows from 12 inches to 18 inches high, 
forming close, rounded tufts. The shape and 
arrangement of the leaves are the same asinE. 
vagans. The flowers are also of the same pinkish 
hue, but the racemes are only 1 inch to 2 inches 
long — about one-third the length of those of E. 
Yagans. With us E. multiflora flowers from 
August to October. 

E. scoparia. — Although one of the species from 
the Mediterranean region (the western part), this 
Heath is quite hardy near London. Winters like 
that of 1894-95 cause the upper and more exposed 
stems to split, but the main body of the plant is not 
seriously injured. At Kew it has stood for many 
years in a place not particularly sheltered, and is 
now 6 feet to 9 feet high. It grows erect, and is of 
a rather uneven, straggling, but still picturesque 
habit. The leaves are deep-green, and arranged in 
threes, the whorls being further apart than in most 
Heaths. The wood is glabrous, and the small, 
greenish-white, crowded flowers are borne in the 
leaf -axils, on several inches of the terminal portions 
of the long slender twigs. Compared with the 
other tall South European Heaths, it differs from 
E. arborea and E. lusitanica in its smooth stems, 
and from E. australis and E. stricta in its axillary 
flowers. It blossoms in June. 

E. tiricta. — Like the species just described, this 
ranks as one of the hardest of South European 
Heaths. The winter of 1894*95 did not affect it 
even so much as E. scoparia. 1 do not know the 
largest size to which it grows ; the tallest plants I 
have seen are about 5 feet high. It is of sturdy 
habit, and its leaves (which are green, not glaucous 
beneath, as in so many Heaths) vary in the number 
at each whorl from four to six. The flowers are 
borne in terminal clusters, which on the majority 
of the shoots are umbels, but on the stronger ones 
may be termed short racemes. The flower is a 
quarter-of-an-inch long, pale purple, and cylindrical, 
being almost as wide near the mouth as at the base. 
It commences to flower in June and July, and 
blossoms may be gathered as late as November. 

E. Tttralix (Cross-leaved Heath).— Of the true 
Heaths (that is, not including Calluna), this is pro- 
bably the commonest in Britain, being widely 
spread over the three kingdoms. Four leaves occur 
at each node, and they are arranged cross-wise. 
The plant grows 12 to 18 inches high, and is downy 
in almost all its parts, especially the young shoots, 
leaves, and sepals. The flowers are in terminal 
umbels, the corolla a quarter-of -au-inch long, very 
much contracted at the mouth, and bright rose. It 
blossoms in late summer and autumn. It is a 
Variable plant, especially in the degree and char- 
acter of its pubescence, which in some instances 
becomes almost bristly hairs. Two varieties are 
cultivated — alba, with white flowers ; and rubra, 
in which they are more distinctly red than in the 
type. 

E. vagans (Cornish Heath). — Probably the most 
Vigorous of the dwarf Heaths, this is also one of the 
most attractive hardy shrubs flowering in late 
summer and autumn. It is a native of Cornwall, 
and is also found on the coast of Waterford in 
Ireland. It is a glabrous shrub, 1 foot to 2 feet 



high, its lower branches spreading and prostrate. 
Under cultivation, where the soil is too moist and 
rich, it is apt to become sprawling and ungainly 
after a few years. The flowers are borne, two or 
three together, in the leaf -axils towards the top of 
the branch, on very slender stalks of unusual 
length. They are cup-shaped, almost globular, and 
pinkish-purple, with the dark purple anthers well 
protruded. The whole raceme is 4 inches to 6 inches 
long. The leaves are four, sometimes five, together 
in the whorl, and are a quarter of an inch to half 
an inch long. The following varieties, whose names 
sufficiently denote their distinctive characters, are 
in cultivation: Var. alba, var. rubra, and Tar. 
grandiflora. 

B. Watsoni x.— This is most probably a natural 
hybrid between E. ciliaris and E. Tetralix, and was 
first found on a heath near Truro by Mr. H. C. 
Watson, after whom it was named by Bentham. 
It has an inflorescence intermediate between the 
capitate one of E. Tetralix and the elongated 
raceme of E. ciliaris. The leaves are ciliate, but 
narrower and more revolute at [the margin than in 
E. ciliaris. The flowers are rosy-crimson. W. J. 
Bean, Arboretum, Bete. 



REMOVAL OP RHODODENDRONS 

FROM THE GARDENS OF D. HENRY 
SHILSON, ESQ., TREMOUGH, FOR 
KEW. 

An interesting event recently took place at 
Tremough, Penryn, Cornwall, in the removal to 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, of a collection of 
Himalayan Rhododendrons, presented to the Gar- 
dens by D. Henry Shilson, Esq., the owner of 
Tremough. 

There has lately been added a wing to the 
Temperate-house at Kew, this, we understand, is 
to be largely occupied by Rhododendrons, and the 
plants removed from Tremough will be planted 
therein. They comprise such species as Falooneri, 
Thompson!, barbatum, nivenm, Aucklandi, cili- 
atum, and arboreum, in several varieties, including 
that triumph of hybridisation, to which the name 
of Shilsoni has been appropriately given. This 
gem was raised by the late Mr. Win. Shilson, by 
crossing R Thompsoni with barbatum. Kew 
already possessed a plant of this much-coveted 
variety, but it is a pigmy compared with the one 
now sent, for so large was this plant that it was 
found necessary to allot it a separate railway truck 
to itself, and, to ensure its safe passage under the 
arches, was packed lying on its side. Several of 
the plants were noble looking specimens, ranging 
from 12 to 15 feet high, and of nearly two tons in 
weight. 

Tremough ranks as the Rhododendron Garden of 
Cornwall, and here, if anywhere, the cultivation 
of these beautiful plants has reached the acme of 
perfection— climate, soil, and situation suiting them 
admirably (see fig. 2, p. 5). 

The late Mr. Shilson was one of the first in this 
country to take up the cultivation of these noble 
plants, and at Tremough there may be seen some 
of the most wonderful Himalayan Rhododendrons 
in the country. 

Mr. Watson, of Kew, superintended their packing 
and removal, and his name was a sufficient guarantee 
that they would arrive safely at their destination. 
B. QUI, Tremough. 



THE OLEANDER. 

Ik another place the magnificent plants of 
Kerium Oleander existing at the Luxembourg 
Palace in Paris are alluded to. A few memo- 
randa as to the cultivation of the plant may not 
be amiss, so little success, attending the amateur 
gardener in this direction. 

The flowers are produced on the wood of the 
previous year, if it be well matured, and they 
appear on suoh shoots for two successive years. 
Hence a plant of Oleander must not be cut down, 
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or even much pruned, beyond thinning oat some of 
the week or redundant shoots. It* habit U to 
produce Bowers at the upper put of the head, and 
any endeavour by pruning to get flower* low down 
end* in failure, and a mass of ftowerleu shoots near 
the ground-level. It U due to thia habit of 
flowering at the top that large examples, when ob- 
served in full bloom, resemble miniature flower- 
bed!. The plane growa well under aemi-aquatio 
condition*, a* doe* the Willow, whioh in ita habit 
of growth it greatly resembles. It require* a 
rtiffish loamy soil, well enriched with manure, and 
above all, perfect drainage, for, notwithstanding 
that the large qoantities of moisture demanded in 
the growing season, it diilike* water stagnant in 



American Notes. 

CLEMATIS PANIOULATA. 
This fine climber promisee to become one of the 
most popular climbing flowering-plant in America. 
Last spring the very large supply wm not equal to 
the demand, and the stock was exhausted before the 
planting season was over. It seems to be an ideal 
climber for covering walla, piezsas, columns, or any 
object in a sunny position. It is unique when 
grown as a large single plant, with a light frame to 
scramble over, or, when tied to several centrally- 
placed stakes, which will allow the laterals to droop 
around, and which, when covered with their wealth 



to do equally well next season. Its growth during 
early summer is rapid, requiring its young shoots 
to be frequently tied -in, ho as to cover all the space 
desired. Like all other Clematis, we find a good 
mulch of rotten manure is very beneficial to it if 
applied in the fall. This may be allowed to remain 
during summer, as it will then help to keep the 
soil cool and moist during hot weather. The plant 
here is entirely free from insect pests and diseases, 
and although as hardy as an Oak-tree, we do not 
think it will give satisfaction if planted in shade. 
The climber on the right hand and on the walla 
above it in the photograph is Ampelopsia Veitchi, 
and we take great pride in pointing to the fact that 
the first to offer tbi* plant 
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the soil. Repotting or tubbing should not occur 
oftener than once in four or five years, although 
top-dressing with rich compost may be performed 
annually. The beat month to repot, Ac, is May, 
and in the case of plants that have reached a good 
aise, large shifts should not be afforded, a 2-inch 
•pace all round the hall being sufficient— that is, 
after loosening the outer roots and soil. 

The plant should remain out-of-door* from the 
end of the mouth mentioned till the first week in 
October, and in the sunniost spot at command. In 
the latter month, after taking away any of the top- 
dressing of manure that may have been afforded, 
and tickling the surface with a pointed stick to 
make it permeable to water and air, for the plant 
must have water afforded three or four time* during 
the winter. Any semi- dark, dry, frost- proof place, 
where the temperature does not fall below 40°, will 
suit the plant* from October till March, 



of white, sweet-scented flowers, present a picture of 
great beauty. Its perfume is like that of the 
Daphne, penetrating and sweet. It commences to 
bloom here in the hitter part of August, and con- 
tinues for a period of six weeks. It is a strong 
^wer, and makes shoots from IB to 20 feet in 
gth in a season. A writer recently said in the 
Gardeners' Chronicle that, owing to the fact of its 
not ripening its wood, the plant doe* not do so 
well in England {see vol. xxiv., p. 268). We do 
not think this is the cause, and treat the plants 
ourselves sa perennials, cutting them down each 

We enclose a photograph of a specimen planted 



a years ago i 
n within o 



in good rich soil in the kitcben- 
isidence. This plant we cut down 
! inches of the ground each winter, 
have examined the ripe wood this morning, 
December 5, 1898, and rind no canes ripe over 4 and 
5 feet of their growth, although tbey grew to 
lengths of IB to 18 feet, and we expect this plant 



GhaHlon A Son*, Bochttter, .V.J*., Knl-al. [The 
photograph mentioned is not suitable for repro- 
duction. Ed.} 

The W eek's Work. 

THE OHOHTD HOUSES. 

By W. H. Yorsa, Orchid Grower to Sir FaiDsaicK Wlaix, 
Bart., Clan Un. East Sta«n. 
Description qf Houses,— In order to cultivate a 
fairly representative collection, three houses at least 
are necessary, and it will be an advantage if these . 
can be sub-divided. In that case the requisite 
shading, airing, and damping of the different 
species, may be performed with greater benefit to 
the plants. One of the houses may be called the 
"East Indian" or "tropical "stove, audthia will be 
devoted to plants from low elevations in the tropics 
of both hemispheres, though mainly to those from 
the eastern hemisphere. A division is generally 
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necessary, because the genera are so diverse as 
Dendrobium andCypripedium — the former requiring 
strong light and the Utter comparative shade. The 
second is known as the "Cattleya" house; 
but there are many other genera that may be 
grown in it, including most plants that are 
indigenous to the lower mountainous regions of the 
tropics. Sub-division is not absolutely essential in 
this case, but is an aid to the better cultivation of 
the so-called Mexican Lelias, which in many localities 
can be grown without any artificial shading. The 
third house will be the cool-house, for the cultivation 
of the various genera and species found that grow in 
cool temperatures in the Orchid world, latitude and 
altitude both bearing considerably upon the con- 
ditions they require. Sub-division of this house is 
an absolute necessity, not so much from the point 
of view of temperature as for those of shading and 
damping. It is a much debated question whether 
this house should be built against a wall facing 
north or in the open. No doubt the former has its 
advantages during the summer-time, but I think 
these are discounted by certain disadvantages 
during the winter, and 1 am inclined to favour a 
more open position, as ordinary shading is far 
easier to remove than brick walls. 

Temperatures will be more or less of an artificial 
nature for some time to come, but the more we can 
can dispense with artificial heat the better. The 
hot-water pipes in any house should be more than 
sufficient to maintain the requisite temperature 
without heating them (the pipes) to a great extent. 
The sides, ends, and roofs of the houses may be 
covered at night with some suitable material, 
which will lessen the amount of fire-heat required. 
The lath-roller blinds, now so commonly used, are 
excellent for keeping frost off the roof, and can be 
pulled up in the morning without tearing, as canvas 
Minds frequently do when used for the purpose. The 
temperatures should be as follows : East Indian- 
house, 70° by day, receding during the night to 65° ; 
Cattleya-house, by day 65°, by night 60° ; and the 
Mexican division, being at the cooler end, will be a 
• degree or two lower at night. The warmer division 
of the cool-house should be 58° by day and 53° at 
night, and the cooler end 50° by day and 45° at 
night. The day temperatures will vary consider- 
ably, according to the conditions outside ; but the 
above figures denote the degree of warmth to be 
maintained by artificial means. In the event of 
very severe weather, the temperatures may be 
allowed to drop a few degrees lower than those 
given, and will be less hurtful than the extra fire- 
heat that would otherwise be required. The 
thermometer inside may register 1° less for every 
fall of 8° outside, or vice versd. 

Ventilation.— The, East Indian and Cattleya 
divisions should be given no air through the top 
ventilators during the three winter months, but the 
bottom ventilators may be used on all occasions 
when there is no frost near them, and in the 
Cattleya-house they may be opened very slightly at 
night when the temperature is above freezing point. 
On mild, open days the cool-houses will require the 
use of the top ventilators as well as those in the 
brickwork of the house; but where they are 
situated on both sides of the house, those on the 
leeward side only should be employed. Until a 
week before Christmas the top ventilators of our 
Odontoglos8um-house were open at night about 
3 inches the full length of the house. 

Watering and Damping.— In the cultivation of 
Orchids, with few exceptions, it is safer to let the 
potting material remain dry for a few days than to 
give water to the plant before it actually needs it. 
There may generally be found, however, some 
indication that a plant is in need of water, such as 
a tendency in the bulbs to shrivel, or a limpness in 
the leaves of species having no pseudo-bulbs or 
stems. To prevent these conditions developing to 
an injuriousextent, frequent and careful examination 
is necessary. 

Moisture in the air is very necessary to the 
plants, but a saturated atmosphere, in conjunction 
with a low temperature, is as unsatisfactory as an 
exceedingly higu temperature without moisture. 



will now be necessary to have all of these trees and 
shrubs carefully staked without loss of time, in 
order to prevent wind-waving. The stakes, both 
long and short, should be driven into the ground 
firmly in a slightly slanting position, using plenty 
of bast round and between stake and stem, and not 
binding too tightly. Do not allow the base of the 
stems to be buried with soil for any length of time, 
but make the ground around either level or sloping 
away from the stem — excepting in very light or 
shallow soil, when the ground may slope towards 
the stem slightly. 

Keeping. — All tree leaves that are likely to be 
blown about should be raked and swept up, either 
burying them in the shrubberies or taking them to 
the leaf -heap to decay and to be returned to the soil 
as leaf -mould. Let the land be forked over lightly 
betweeu young shrubs, burying weeds, &c., but 
not digging so deeply as to injure the roots. The 
digging will tend to aerate the soil and make it 
permeable to water. Where large roots and suckers 
from the same have come through the surface of the 
lawn, the turf should be lifted and the suckers dug 
up; and in the case of roots, soil must be added so as 
to cover them and prevent damage to the mowing- 
machine. 

The Flower - beds. — All vacant flower-beds may 
now be dug, leaving the surface rough so as to allow 
of the frost penetrating and pulverising it, leaving 
what soil or manure is to be added till the second 
digging a few weeks hence. All large beds used 
for sub-tropical plants such as Cannas, Kicinus, Ac, 
should be trenched eighteen inches deep, placing a 
good spit of farmyard manure in the bottom of 
each trench. 

Kniphojias, commonly known as Tritomas, Bhould 
have a small stake driven down towards the centre 
of each plant, and the foliage twisted round the 
same and secured with bast, then coal ashes should 
be placed round the crowns as a safeguard against 
frost. 

Half-hardy Plant*. ' — Violas, Calceolarias, Ga- 
zanias, and other half-hardy plants standing in 
frames, should have abundance of air during mild 
days in order to enable the plants to withstand 
confinement and lack of light duriug periods of 
frosty weather that may occur. 

Flouw-stick*. — This seems a small matter, but it 
is one that should have attention at this season, 
when, owing to bad weather, the men cannot work 
outside, Privet and young Hazel shoots make good 
neat flower-sticks, and these should be secured, and 
after sizing them, be tied in bundles tightly, and 
placed in a dry place. Stakes of all kinds may be 
made or repointed, also layering-pegs made and put 
away in readiness for use. Every day will now 
add to the cares of the gardener, and nothing 
should be left over that can now be done till a 
more busy time arrives. 

Bulbs. — Any of these which are now pushing 
through the soil, such as Narcissus, Tulips, Crocus, 
and Spanish Iris should have a slight sprinkling of 
soot, using that which has been stored for some 
time. This will prevent worms drawing the leaves 
into the ground, and afford a slight check to the 
ravages of mice. Examine the beds daily, and if 
there are any signs of mice having got at the bulbs, 
set traps forthwith. The * * figure 4 " trap baited 
with cheese is one of the best. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A. Chapman, Gardener to Captain Holford, Weatonblrt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester 

Planting. — By this date, with the mild weather 
that we have been avoured with, most of the plant- 
ing of trees and sb rubs will have been complete*!. It 



FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By W. Strcgxxll, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Long, 
Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 

Pot Vines. — Where the forcing of these com- 
menced some weeks since, the temperatures must 
not be unduly increased while the days are so short, 
but rather let a genial condition be maintained by 
the aid of moderate firing and damping of the border 
morning and afternoon, and when there is sunshine 
light syringing is beneficial once during the morning. 
If the pots are stood over or near the hot-water 
pipes, a careful study must be made daily of the 
need for wateriug, or much mischief may result 
from injury to the roots. Every effort should be 
made to maintain an equable condition in the soil, 
not giving an excess of water at one time, and 
allowing the other extreme to occur at another. If 
bottom heat is generated by fermenting materials, 
this should be periodically examined and restored 
by the addition of some fresh materials mixed with 
that already in use. Tepid water only should be 
afforded, and, uutil growth is well advanced, stimu- 
lants in liquid form should be applied sparingly, if 



at all. Ventilation will be necessary only when 
there is sunshine to raise the temperature above 70% 
and then it must be given with caution if the winds 
should be cold or frosty. Close early so as to 
husband as much solar warmth as possible, which 
is infinitely more invigorating than that obtained 
from the hot-water pipes. 

The Early Vinery. —Where the earliest Grapes 
are obtained from planted-out Vines, these will 
have been duly prepared, if not actually started, 
prior to this date ; this being so, much the same 
cultural conditions apply to these as are advised for 
pot Vines. 8ee that the border is not in a dry 
state, but on the other hand, it is decidedly 
unadvisable to lower its temperature by heavy 
applications of water until there is some indication 
of root activity. Outside borders, where they 
exist in early Vineries, should have a covering of 
stable-manure and tree-leaves, sufficient to afford a 
slight warmth to the soiL When there is a 
tendency in [the Vines to break unevenly, let the 
rods be bent in curvilinear manner, or tie them 
horizontally to the trellis along the front of the 
bouse. 

Hie Early Peach-house. — Where the trcea 
planted are those of Early Waterloo and Alexander, 
there should be no attempt made to unduly force 
them, or failure, more or less great, will be sure to 
result in premature bud dropping. These varieties 
must be allowed to advance up to and through the 
flowering period under slowly progressive treat- 
ment. After that time they can be hurried for- 
ward if necessary. Trees of these varieties, 
and the Early Rivers Nectarine, started the 
first week in January, will furnish ripe fruits 
at the end of April and early in .May. Tem- 
perature for those should not exceed 45" at 
night, and but slight heat allowed from fire. 
Ventilate, too, on bright mornings, so as to main- 
tain a buoyant atmosphere, and to prevent any 
undue excitement in sap movement. Main- 
crop varieties that do duty for early work 
will endure a few degrees higher temperature, aod 
need it to bring them on early in the summer, but 
the effort should always be to avoid extremes from 
any and every cause. Uniformity of temperature, 
and also of root and atmospheric moisture, should 
be the guiding rule. A light syringing in the tepid 
water once or twice daily, will greatly assist the 
swelling buds. Pot -grown trees standing outdoors 
should now be brought in if they are intended aa a 
first crop, or as a supplement to those established 
indoors. As their roots have been previously 
attended to, there will be nothing further needed. 
The condition of the soil and roots is more uniform 
if the pots are either plunged in the border or sunk 
in a bed of tree-leaves and litter. Trees that were 
infested with red spider or scale last season, should 
be dressed with some approved insecticide, to which 
is added some clay and sulphur, reduced with 
water to the consistency of paint. Sulphur is 
excelleut for destroying scale or spider, used iu 
sufficient quantity, and applied with a small 
painter s brush. 

THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

Bv C. Herri*, Gardener to Lady Loimha Fortescue, 
Dropniorv, Maidenhead. 

Planting Fruit Trcts. — The very mild and open 
weather which has prevailed throughout the winter, 
with the exception only of a day or two in December, 
has been most favourable for all planting operations 
in connection with the outside fruit garden, and 
work of this kind will be in a generally forward 
condition. Where not already completed, planting 
may yet be successfully carried on in open weather, 
but the sooner, now, that is finished the better 
chances the trees will have to become settled in the 
ground and ready to start into growth in the 
spring. Assuming that the ground has been pro- 
perly prepared, the trees, if obtained from the 
trade, should have the roots thoroughly moistened 
if they are found to be in a dry condition, trimmiug 
off any broken portions or shortening others that 
are unduly long, and then embed them into moist 
soil till they are planted. Should the soil be 
rather wet when this is done, a few shovelfuls of a 
mixture of dry earth, wood ashes, and sandy road- 
scrap iugs should be afforded each tree in order to 
facilitate the planting and the production, of young 
roots. Let this kind of material be well worked 
in about the roots, which should be laid out in a 
horizontal radiating position, giving the tree a 
slight upward and downward shake when about 
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half the operation of filling-in is finished, and press 
the soil moderately firmly about the roots. Finish 
off with a mulching of littery or slightly rotten 
manure, with a view to excluding frost, encouraging 
root action, and, later, conserving the moisture in 
the soil. 

Fastening Trees, — Standard and bosh -headed trees 
should be secured to stakes placed firmly in the 
ground, the trees being fastened temporarily until 
well-settled in the soil. Wall trees may be secured 
from harm by gathering the branches together 
loosely with matting, and tying these temporarily 
to the wall from a nail on either side, leaving the 
training to be done later on. In planting wall- 
treet, due allowance must also be made for the 
swelling of the stems, by planting six inches or 
more from the base of the wall, and sloping the 
stem upwards against the latter,; and Pear-trees 
especially need tnis attention, as their stems swell 
to a considerable size. Apricots, too, canker and 
gum, and lose branches from a too severe pressure 
of the stem against the wall at the first point of 
contact. An important item with newly-planted 
trees is to properly label them before the nursery 
labels are lost ; and for this purpose the Acme or 
Stratford labels, in various shapes, are both cheap 
and durable. 

Pruning and Cleaning Orchard Trees. — Orchards 
of Apple and Pear-trees are often left pretty much 
to look after themselves, excepting at fruit-gather* 
ing time, and consequently orchards in a bad con- 
dition are rather common, although much has been 
written and done in recent years, and a great im- 
provement in this respect has resulted. The 
present is a suitable time for a judicious thinning 
and pruning of neglected standard-trees. Where 
the crowns have been much neglected, with the 
result that the branches are crowded, the pruning 
should be carried out gradually in order that no 
considerable check be given to the tree, the thin- 
ning in such cases being extended over two or three 
seasons. Begin by removing the innermost branches, 
and those that cross each other a few at a time at 
each winter's pruning. After sawing-off a branch, 
the wound should be smoothed over with a sharp 
nmnioff -knife, and if very large painted over with 
lead colour. 

Dressing for Trees. — Trees infested with lichen 
should be cleansed, and moss or other growing 
rubbish removed from the base of the tree. The 
main branches maybe brushed over with lime- wash 
made from freshly-slaked lime, or fresh lime in 
powder may be scattered over them when moist. 
One of the best and simplest winter-dressings for 
fruit-trees of all kinds I have yet tried is that made 
from an American recipe that appeared a few years 
since in a contemporary. It consists of caustic 
soda and potash in equal quantities. The propor- 
tions as follows : — lib. of caustic soda, lib. of crude 
commercial potash, to be dissolved in a little hot 
water, addiug to this sufficient clear soft water to 
make 10 gallons, or if more or less be required in 
similar proportions. If the preparation be used at 
a temperature of about 120°, it is the more effectual. 
This wash will remove moss and other parasites, 
and also kill most kinds of insects and their eggs, 
and leave the trees in a clean and healthy-looking 
condition. If used for Peach and Apricot-trees the 
above quantities should be diluted with 12 gallons 
of water, and be used only while the buds are in a 
somewhat dormant state. 



THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By H. Mark ham, Gardener to the Earl of Strafford, 
Wrothain Park, Barnet 

Preparation of the Land. — The principal work in 

the vegetable garden at the present time consists of 

simple digging or trenching, either two, three, or 

four spits deep, the land being heavily or lightly 

dressed with manure according to its requirement 

and the special needs of the various crops to be 

grown thereon. Fresh manure from the Btock-yard 

may be advantageously used where early digging is 

practised, and where no immediate planting has to 

be done, as also for turning into the trenches when 

land is dug two or more spits deep. For the crops 

of Potatos, manure should be well decayed if it be 

put near the top or close to the sets. Dig deeply 

land which is light, affording it plenty of manure at 

a good depth, so that the roots of the plants grown 

thereon will find their way down and be less liable 

to suffer from drought. [Some cultivators object 

to the early digging of light land, preferring 

to wait a few days before sowing or planting 

under the idea that more moisture is lost 



by such land when dug early, but this objection 
seems to us to apply more to summer than winter 
digging. Ed.] Do not dig land in sloppy weather, 
neither when it is much frozen, but wheel manure 
on to any piece of land which has yet to be dug. 

Peas. — If a snug warm border exists in the kitchen- 
garden, and if uo Peas have as yet been sown, make 
forthwith a sowing of such dwarf varieties as Chelsea 
Gem, W. Hurst, and American Wonder, especially 
the first named. Let the seed be sown somewhat 
thickly in rows about two feet apart ; and to make 
them distasteful to mice, first damp the seeds and 
then roll them in red-lead powder. It may be 
advisable to make a good sowing in small pots at 
the same date, to be planted out. The seeds sown 
in pots may be stood in a cold frame and grown 
sturdily, with plenty of air admitted. Peas may be 
forced for an extra early supply of pods, but the 
plants will not stand a high temperature before the 
pods are formed. Peas should occupy a position 
near the glass, and where air can be freely admitted 
at all times without causing draughts. Bijou, or 
any other of the dwarf type, may be chosen. 
Attend to Peas just peeping through the ground, 
scattering some finely sifted leaf -mould or coal-ashes 
amongst them and alongside the rows, and letting 
them be staked early, and place evergreen twigs 
alone the side of the rows as a protection against 
wind and frost. The Pea-sticks of last year should 
be overhauled and repointed if worth it, and then 
be bundled up in their various sizes. What will be 
required in the way of new Pea-sticks and Bean- 
stakes, &c., should be obtained and made ready 
for use. 

Globe Artichokes. — If not done already, the Globe 
Artichokes should be protected from injury by frost 
by packing a fairly good thickness of litter over the 
roots and around the plants, keeping it in its place 
with a few spadefuls of soil. In the meantime a 
piece of land may be prepared for a fresh plantation, 
the planting being done in March. The new 
plantation always affords a crop of heads in succes- 
sion to the old. 

PLANTS TTNDEB GLASS. 

By 0. B. Fieldeb, Gardener to the Dowaoer Lady Howard 
dk Waldkn, 8t James's House, Malvern. 

Hippeastrums {Amaryllis). — Old bulbs should 
at this season be quite at rest and dry at the root. 
They winter quite safely in a temperature of 45°. 
Seedlings which have not flowered should not be 
rested, but should be kept srowingfin the stove, or 
any other well-lighted glass-house where a tempera- 
ture of about 60 can be maintained. A proportion 
of the strongest bulbs raised from seed sown during 
the summer of 1897 will flower during the coming 
months of April and May, and the remainder in 
the autumn and following spring. Seedlings which 
have been raised from seed sown last July should 
have been potted a month ago into 3-inch pots, and 
afforded a compost consisting of two parts loam and 
one part leaf-soil, with a liberal allowance of silver- 
sand, and should be placed in the stove as near to 
the roof, or in as light a part as possible. Hip- 
peastrums mav be grown successfully without the 
aid of bottom neat during any part of their growth. 

Chrysanthemums. — The cuttings recently inserted 
should be examined at frequent intervals, and 
those which are rooted promptly removed from the 
close frame or hand-light in which they have been 
struck, or otherwise they will become drawn and 
weakened. They must be gradually hardened off, 
and in the first instance may be placed outside the 
frame in the same house, where the night tempera- 
ture is not lower than 45°, air being admitted 
sparingly at the first, otherwise flagging of the 
foliage will result. The unrooted cuttings must be 
prevented from damping by removing the light 
from the frame early each morning for an hour, so 
as to let the moisture in the air evaporate and the 
leaves to become dry, at the same time wiping the 
condensed moisture from the inside of the light. 

Caladiums, Tydeas, Achimenes^ Gloxinias. — 
Examine the pots of these from time to time which 
are being rested under the stages and other out-of- 
the-way places, in order to make sure that they are 
dry and not exposed to drip from the stages, &c. , 
otherwise the bulbs and conns may decay, or 
start prematurely into growth. 

Euphorbia (Poinsettia) pnlcherrima and E. 
Jacquini&flora. — As soon as the plants of the first- 
named go out of flower, or rather when the bracts fall, 
water should be gradually withheld, and, when the 
soil is dry, they may be rested in a temperature of 50° 
to 55°, or at the cooler part of the stove. Euphorbia 



Jacquinifeflora may be rested in the same way, but 
it should not be dried off to the same extent 

Richardia (Calla) EUioUiana. — New seed of this 
yellow Aroid germinates freely, and those who con- 
template purchasing seed should procure it at once 
from a trustworthy source. The seed may be placed 
singly in thumb-pots, or sown in a 5-inch or 6-inch 
pot, according to the number of seeds. A compost 
of loam, leaf soil, and sand will be suitable in either 
case. The seed should be covered by half-aninoh 
of soil, and the pots placed in the stove or pro- 
pagating-case, A good watering should be afforded 
in the first place, and the soil should afterwards 
be kefit moist, when germination will take place 
in tbOttt a month. • 



By Expejit. 

Preparing Bees for Winter. — In a previous 
article I stated, as a sine qud non that a colony, to 
winter well, should contain a sufficient number of 
bees. I am now reminded that I did not say what 
this number should be. It surely would be very 
difficult to state this in thousands or tens of 
thousands, and if I could do this it would be no 
better than hieroglyphics to most of my readers — 1 
might say to all of them, for no one can make 
even an approximate guess at the number of bees a 
hive contains. It will be much easier to say that 
I would have bees on not less than five combs 
when they are clustered or imbricated together on 
a frosty morning, and the ' clusters should extend 
for over one half of the length of the combs. A 
strong colony, in a very good season, often covers 
the greater part of its combs below the honey, and 
it is a very good sign when you raise the super, or 
the cloth, or the honey-board, from the body, to 
see the bees clustered a little way down from the 
top of the combs. At the bottom they will, if 
healthy, reach clear down to the alighting-board, 
and will be on the alert at a minute's notice. The 
hive should be reduced to the size of the colony, for 
it is worse than useless to have empty comb, 
perhaps containing neither bees nor honey, at one 
side or the other. For this reason, with the large 
hives that we use, we always have a division-board, 
or dummy, which may be moved up when the use- 
less combs are removed, so as to reduce the size of 
the hive, if needed, to a size proportionate to the 
strength of the colony. The dry combs are 
removed to the honey -house, and put away for 
future use, and the empty space on the side is filled 
with warmth-retaining moisture — absorbing mate- 
rials. If we cannot increase the strength of our 
colony, it is at least a good plan to reduce the size 
of the hive to fit it, in such a way as this. But 
the strong colonies, covering every comb, are much 
to be preferred. 

Food for Bees. — Now comes the question of 
food. If a sufficient number of bees is absolutely 
necessary to a safe wintering, it is equally evident 
that enough food must be had, and in an available 
position in reach of the bees ; 25 lb. of honey is 
considered sufficient, in an ordinary winter, for the 
needs of a colony. With large hives, we would 
place this amount as a minimum, and would say 
25 lb. to 40 lb. A much smaller amount may 
suffice, and we have reliable reports from experts 
showing that a colony, wintered in the cellar, may 
be brought through with as little as 5 lb. or 6 lb. ; 
but I would counsel no one to try. First, the 
trials that have been made and have resulted in 
so light a consumption were only for the time which 
the bees passed in the cellar. The hives and been 
were weighed at the moment of cellaring, and 
again weighed when removed, but they had more 
honey than the quantity mentioned as consumed ; 
and if it had been otherwise, some of the bees 
might have been out of the reach of the scant 
supply, and their loss would have entailed the loss 
of the colony. Besides, these colonies have already 
passed through a couple of months of autumn 
weather when put away, which necessitated some 
food, and this amount should be computed, as well 
as the amount which they would consume when 
taken out of the cellar between that and the time 
of the honey-flow ; and this amount would be very 
much greater than either the autumnal consump- 
tion or even the cellar consumption, for in the 
spring they need food, not oidy for the adult been, 
tnat consume but little, but mainly for the young 
brood, which requires a very great amount of food 
to reach the adult state — and thin brood -rearing 
must not be restrained under penalty of having but 
a weak colony at the opening of the harvest, and u 
consequent light flow of nectar. 
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with which the gardens have been administered, 
and by which the colonies have profited in 
common with the rest of the nation. 

Apart from any satisfaction on personal 
grounds, we note with pleasure in this appoint- 
ment a recognition of the claims of horticul- 
ture and botany on the consideration of the 
Government. 

The honour conferred on Sir W. T. Thibelton 
Dyer is timely and appropriate, as it coincides 
with the completion of the great Temperate- 
house in the Royal Gardens, 



effects or for their utilitarian purposes. The 
consequence is, that collections have become 
leas interesting and more monotonous, owing to 
the cultivation of large numbers of one or of a 
few things. At the same time the number of 
persons interested in horticulture has largely 
increased ; the taste, at one time principally 
confined to the well-to-do few, is now generally 
diffused, and the artisan and the allotment- 
holder often get more personal pleasure out of 
their garden than do the owners of more pre- 
tentious establishments. 
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)f Forty-three Yean, at Chinir 



A mono the honours recently 
TBM^ea'ovaa. conferred upon men of emi- 
nence in their several depart- 
ments, we note with gratification the name of 
Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer. The official noti- 
fication runs as follows :-— 

Chancery of the Order of St. Michael and 

St. George, Downing Street, Jan. 2, 1899. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to give 

directions for the following promotion, is, sod 

appointment U>, the Most Distinguished Order of 

St. Michael and St. George :— 

To be [an] Ordinary Member of the Second Class, 
or Knight Commander of the said most distinguished 
Order— 

William Turner Thisblton Dyer, Esq., C.M.G., 
CLE., Director of the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, in recognition of services rendered to 
Colonial Governments. 
Of course, it is in his capacity of Director of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, that Sir W, T. This- 
elton Dyeb, K.C.M.G., has been enabled, 
like his predecessors, to render such signal 
services to the colonies. The honour conferred 
may thus be considered as an official acknow- 
ledgment of the conspicuous seal and ability 



W. T. THISELTON UYKR, K.C.M.G. 
(PlRrcrun, floTAL (JtuDtNS, Kew.) 



The first number of the New 
im. Year affords a fitting opportunity 

for looking ahead in order to 
note what is likely to take place in the coming 
months. We have lately had the opportunity 
of noting the progress of our art and of our 
science, and the great extension of horticultural 
pursuits that is taking place. Thereare,itistrue, 
if we except Orchids, fewer plant-lovers andfewer 
plant-collections in proportion than there used 
to be. Now-a-days the tendency is to value 
plants almost exclusively for their decorative 



One circumstance, small in itself, shows the 
general drift. The committee meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society were wont to be 
held at fortnightly intervals all through the 
spring, summer, and autumn ; whilst in the three 
winter months a meeting once in four or fivo 
weeks sufficed. Now this is not considered 
adequate ; and, somewhat to the disrelish of 
the caterers for the press, the meetings in ques- 
tion will be held regularly once a fortnight 
throughout the year. The Temple Show and 
the Great Fruit Show at the Crystal Palaos will 
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take place as usual. At Chiswick, the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society propose to 
hold a Conference on the very important sub- 
ject of Hybridisation. At the present time 
nothing can be more appropriate, as the progress 
of horticulture has of late manifested itself very 
much in the direction of experimental cross- 
breeding, and there is every reason to expect 
that the importance of the subject, whether as 
regards its scientific or its practical aspect, will 
largely increase. Jn due time we shall be in a 
position to lay before our readers further details ; 
in the meantime, we may record our satisfac- 
tion that the series of Conferences which have 
been so very helpful in the accumulation and 
digestion of facts is to be continued, and that 
one, at least, is to be held in the old garden at 
Chiswick. 

Our Almanac, published with the present 
issue, shows that the number of exhibitions 
to be held in London and the Provinces 
will be very large, especially in the Chrys- 
anthemum season. We have to thank the 
secretaries of many of these societies for their 
kindness in sending us intimation of the dates 
fixed for their meetings. Some of the societies 
have not yet decided on the time of their exhi- 
bitions, and other records may be subject to 
alteration. Our list, notwithstanding, is as 
complete and up-to-date as we can make it in 
the space at our disposal. 

On the Continent, there will be the usual 
great shows of the Soci^te* Nationale d'Horti- 
oulture in Paris, in which city the. preparations 
for the great exhibition of 1900 will naturally 
occupy much attention. 

St. Petersburg also is to have an International 
Exhibition, but we fear that visitors from 
England will be few, and exhibits fewer still. 
Another Warner to take over a tine collection 
of Orchids is hardly likely to be found ; never- 
theless, we trust that our fruit-growers will 
uphold the honour of their country, both in 
Paris and in St. Petersburg. We do not think 
our foreign friends are at all generally aware of 
our superiority in fruit culture. 

Ghent is not exhausted with its efforts of last 
year, and is not going to wait for another quin- 
quennium before asserting itself. The State 
School of Horticulture was established fifty 
years ago, at first in connection with the 
famous establishment of Louis van Houtte. It 
has had among its professors, Planchon, 
Crepin, Kickx. It still numbers our excellent 
friends and colleagues Rooigas, the Director, 
Pynaert and others, well known and highly 
esteemed in this country. A large number of 
youths have passed through the curriculum, and 
many of them are now filling posts of great 
responsibility in various quarters of the globe. 
Some of our nurserymen and others have sent 
their sons to obtain the benefit of the training 
in scientific and practical horticulture, which 
they could not, till recently, get at home. Our 
Belgian friends never miss the opportunity of a 
" fite; " and we have no doubt that their cele- 
bration of the Jubilee of their School of Horti- 
culture will be a great success, and bring 
together a number of the old pupils to meet and 
encourage their successors. An exhibition is 
to be held, various meetings for the discussion 
of affairs in general are planned, and, of course, 
the inevitable banquet. 

Another "Grande Exposition Internationale " 
is announced to be held in the same city from 
April 30 to May 9. The Exhibition is to be 
held in the grounds of M. Van Imschoot. The 
schedule comprises no fewer than eight hundred 
and fifty-eight classes. 



At Kew, the completion of the Temperate- 
house places that establishment even more ahead 
of all other similar establishments than it was 
before — truly it is an establishment to be proud 
of. The opening up of the grounds round the 
Queen's cottage, the devotion to the purposes of 
the garden of the Kew Palace, the new offices, 
with their excellent accommodation for the 
young gardeners — all these matters afford a 
guarantee that the future of our great national 
horticultural establishment will be as brilliant 
in the future as it has been in the past, and its 
utility even greater. 

The mention of Kew reminds us that horti- 
cultural botany suffers a great loss by the 
retirement of Mr. J. G. Baker from his post as 
Curator of the Herbarium, in accordance with 
the regulations relating to age laid down by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. Our columns 
amply testify to the unwearied patience and 
skill exercised by Mr. Baker, and very many 
of our readers have had, as we know, reason to 
appreciate, like ourselves, the knowledge, the 
urbanity, and the ever-manifest willingness to 
oblige, which have been such marked charac- 
teristics in the career of Mr. Baker. 

We believe that Mr. Hbmslet will take up 
Mr. Baker's duties, and that being the case, 
we may be sure that whilst the interests of 
botany wil} not suffer, the claims of horticulture 
will meet with the fullest recognition. 

Lastly, as the annual meetings will shortly be 
held, we may make a passing allusion to our 
garden charities. They are amply worth all the 
assistance and support that our readers can give 
them, as in spite of an antiquated, and as 
we think, vicious system of voting, they give 
great advantages at a minimum of cost 

The objections sometimes raised to the Gar- 
deners' Royal Benevolent by reason of the occa- 
sional preference of candidates who have contri- 
buted nothing whilst they had the means of 
doing so, has been met by the establishment of 
the Victoria Fund, which ensures to those can- 
didates who have contributed to the society a 
measure of assistance during the time that they 
are waiting for the full fruition of the pension. 
In any case, if one candidate gets in whilst 
another has to wait, the circumstance is inevit- 
able under the present system of voting, and 
the fault, if fault it be, lies with the voters, 
and with those who refrain from giving their 
support to the Institution. 

The Gardeners' Orphan Fund also does not 
receive so much support from the gardeners as 
it ought to do ; and it is said, though we do not 
like to believe it, that Scotland and Scottish 
gardeners are remiss in this particular. If this 
be so, we hope that our friends across the 
border will see to it that 1899 does not pass 
away without a vigorous effort being made to 
put thingB on a more satisfactory footing. The 
announced retirement of Mr. Barron from the 
post of Secretary will be received with the 
greatest concern. Probably no one thing in his 
long and useful career has given him more 
satisfaction than his labours on behalf of the 
Orphan Fund. In his retirement he will retain 
the sympathy and affectionate regard of all 
those with whom he has been associated. 



Royal Horticultural Society.— The first 

meeting of the Committees of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society in 1899 will be held as usual in the 
Drill Hall, James Street, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
January 10, from 1 to 4 p.m. The Scientific Com- 
mute will meet in the library on the same day, at 

4 P.M. 

The "Journal of the Royal Horticul- 
tural SOCIETY."— The part just issued is one of 



even greater interest than usual Mr. Sherwood's 
paper on the history of garden Peas is very 
interesting from many points of view. The extent 
to which variation has been carried may be judged 
from the circumstance here mentioned, that Messrs. 
Hurst had last season nearly 700 rows of Peas for 
comparison. Of course, a considerable proportion 
of these were distinct only in name, but, in any 
case, the amount of variation and the progressive 
improvement that have been secured are very note- 
worthy. Mr. Freemax-Mitford's paper on the 
economic uses of the Bamboo is an apt complement 
to his former memoir on this subject. M. Latour 
Marliac's paper on hardy Water Lilies will be 
read with interest by those who cultivate these 
lovely plants. Twenty-seven varieties are de- 
scribed, and seven more are promised. Mr. 
Hudson's paper narrates the experience of that 
skilful cultivator in dealing with these plants in 
the vicinity of London. Perpetual Strawberries 
appeal to the general public as well as to the gar- 
dener, and M. de Vilmorin's paper will in 
consequence be read with eager interest. Mr. 
Roupbll's paper on fruit-growing near London is 
very suggestive. The reports on the Chiswick 
trials of Cannae, Pelargoniums, Violas, and other 
plants are useful as far as they go, but it is to be 
regretted that so much good material for scientific 
investigation is allowed to pass unutilised, with the 
result that progress in consequence is delayed un- 
necessarily. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences founded 

in Paris in 1666, held its first public meeting on 
April 29, 1699. 

UfcQE: The Botanical Institute.— Under 

the auspices of the University of Liege, the 
Botanical Institute has now issued the first volume 
of its Archives. It consists of a record of certain 
researches made by the pupils under the direction 
of Professor Gravis. The aim of the Professor is 
to investigate the minute anatomy of the several 
orders on a definite plan, so as to permit of com- 
parison being made, as is done in the case of syste- 
matic botany. Much of the work done in modern 
botanical laboratories is defective in thiB particular. 
Very little pains are taken to ascertain the correct- 
ness of the name of the plant selected for exami- 
nation, and hitherto but little has been done save 
by Vemjue, Badlkofer, and a few others, to treat 
histological characters in exactly the same way 
that ordinary "naked-eye" appearances are dealt 
with by systematic botanists. In other words, 
comparison, discrimination, and judgment are, to 
the full, as necessary in the study of minute 
anatomy as they are in that of external morphology. 
The anatomy of certain genera of Banunculacee, 
such as Delphinium, Thalictrum, and Clematis, is 
dealt with in detail by MM. Lenfant, Mansion, 
and Sterckx. Numerous illustrations are given, 
so that the value of these communications to the 
future historian of the order will be incalculable. 

French HorticulturalSociety of London. 

— We are informed that the annual dinner of the 
French Horticultural Society of London will take 
place on Saturday, the 14th inst., at the Imperial 
Bestaurant, Strand. 

MR. BRI8COE - IRONSIDE. — Chrysanthemum- 
growers who remember Mr. Briscoe-Irokbide, or 
who have grown some of his novelties, will be 
interested to learn that henceforth that gentleman 
will leave the ranks of the amateur and take to 
Chrysanthemum culture professionally. In conjunc- 
tion with on Italian amateur cultivator of the popular 
autumn flower, Dr. Stroppa, we learn that Mr. 
Brisook- Ironside intends to start a nursery close 
to Milan, where special attention will be given to 
the flower in every phase. The style of the new 
firm is Messrs. Stroppa & Brircoe-Iroxside, 
Chrysanthemum Specialists, Tradate, Lombardy, 
Italy. 

Colonial Parcel Post. — On and after 
January 1, 1899, the postage to be prepaid on 
partels for the under-mentioned places will be, for 
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each parcel weighing not over 3 lb., la. ; over 3 lb., 
but not over 7 lb., 2a. ; over 7 lb., but not over 
11 lb., 3**.: — Antigua, Ascension, Bahamas, Bar- 
bados, British East Africa, British Honduras, 
Beyrout, Ceylon, Constantinople (by direct steamer), 
Cyprus, Dominica, Falkland Islands, Gambia, 
Gibraltar, Gold Coast Colony, Grenada, Johore (via 
Singapore), Lagos (Africa), Malta (by direct 
steamer), Montserrat, Nevis, Newfoundland, Niger 
Coast Protectorate, Niger Territory, St. Helena, 
St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent (West Indies), 
Sarawak, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Smyrna (by 
direct steamer), Straits Settlements, Tobago, 
Tortola, Trinidad. A similar change will be made 
in the postage on parcels from these places for the 
United Kingdom. The parcel postage to and from 
other British possessions, protectorates, &c, will 
remain unchanged. 

"DlCTIONNAIRE PRATIQUE D'HORTICULTURE." 
— This is now approaching completion, and should 
find a place in every garden-library where the 
French language forms no bar to its use. On© very 
useful feature in the part before us, and one which 
found no place in the English edition, is a complete 
list arranged according to the natural orders of the 
genera described in the book. It often happens 
that the gardener knows the natural order of a 
particular plant, but '.that the genera are so nume- 
rous, that even a professed botanist cannot, without 
the aid of a herbarium, and the expenditure of 
much time, ascertain to what genus his plant 
belongs. A list such as is now given us of those 
genera only which are in cultivation reduces the 
difficulty very materially, and will supply many a 
hint to anyone who knows the principal natural 
orders at sight. Tbe Dictionnaire is published by 
Mr. Octave Doiy, 8, Place l'Odeon, Paris. 

Presentation.— Mr. Georoe Wall, for the 

past twelve years head gardener to W. S. Gilbert, 
Esq., Grims Dyke, Harrow Weald, was the recipient 
last week of a handsome silver inkstand, presented 
by tbe garden staff on the occasion of his resigning 
the charge of the garden at Grims Dyke. Mr. 
Wall carries with him from the neighbourhood 
the best wishes of a large circle of gardening 
friends, to whom he has endeared himself by his 
ability as a gardener, and his courtesy. 

Sea-water, and its Effects on Vegeta- 
tion. — Should sea- water be brought to Londou 
under the London Sea-water Company's Act (59 k 
6'J V r ict. c. 158), and the water be employed for 
street watering, we fear that, unless some means 
are taken to prevent its ingress to the soil in which 
our roadside trees are growing, that these will even- 
tually be destroyed. Where wood-paving is used, the 
stratum of concrete beneath the wood-blocks may 
act as a preventative of the penetration of the water, 
and the same holds good of aspbalte roads. The chief 
danger lies where macadam or ordiuary stone 
pitching are the materials forming the road, and 
beneath which the roots of the trees lining the 
road or standing in adjacent forecourts and gardens 
Are found in considerable numbers. Those respon- 
sible for the watering of such roads and streets 
should be empowered to use only water taken from 
tbe existing fresh-water mains, otherwise irre- 
parable injury will be done to the admirable 
arboreal vegetation bordering some of our finest 
thoroughfares. 

The Luxembourg Garden.— It is proposed 

to erect in this charming Parisian garden a statue 
to Daitdet, not far from that of Watteau. The 
gardens themselves have, under a succession of 
architect-directors unacquainted with horticulture, 
and with no feeling for the beauties of plants, 
acquired many undesirable and useless features, but 
enough remains to fill the lover of a garden with 
delight. It was once the richer for a large collec- 
tion of Roses and of Vines, but the latter .were 
removed many years ago to the Jardin d'Acclimata- 
tion, and it now contains an excellent collection of 
OrchidH and Camellias, and a large number of 
Oleanders, grown in big tubs ; the latter, being of 



great size, make splendid objects when in bloom. 
The success attending the culture of the Oleander 
in Paris is probably due to the early formation and 
ripening of the wood, and the complete rest obtained 
in the orangery in the winter. 

WALTHAM CRO88 RO8E8.— We have received a 
volume including, in chronological order, the cata- 
logues of the Roses cultivated aud sent out by 
Messrs. William Paul & Soy, of Waltham Cross, 
Herts, from 1883 to 1897. It forms a wonderful record 
of gardening work during these fourteen years, and is 
likely to be constantly referred to by rosarians. 
The lists of varieties are well arranged, and there 
are many illustrations ; some in black and white, 
others brightly coloured. The uninitiated will be 
astonished to see so large a catalogue of known and 
named Roses, all so beautiful as to render selection 
difficult. It is not wonderful that Mr. William 
Paul i» •' famous for his Roses all over the world,'' 
since the share he has taken in their cultivation has 
been largely instrumental in bringiug them to such 
a high degree of perfection. 

The New Gulliver; or. Travels in 

Athomia, by Chas. T. Drukry, F.L.S., V.M.H. 
— We are asked to state that owing to the failure 
of his publishers, the author has determined to 
issue this book himself, from his address, 11, Shao 
Road, Acton, W. 

*• The Pond-weeds of the British Isles/* 

— Mr. Alfred Fryer, with tbe assistance of Mr. 
Robert Morgan, as artist, has had the boldness to 
undertake, and what is more to publish, a mono- 
graph of the species and varieties of Potamogeton 
native to the British Isles. The work ia published 
in parts, of which six are now before us. Each 
species is described At length, and forms the sub* 
ject of a royal 4to coloured plate, The pond-weeds 
are subject to a large amount of variation according 
to the age of the plant, and the conditions under 
which it is growing. This fact of itself accounts 
for much of the difficulty in determining and 
delineating the species. A greater source of diffi- 
culty arises from the frequent occurrence of hybrids. 
Mr. Fryer has not been contented solely with 
examining the plants in their wild state, but he has 
cultivated them and watched them during growth, 
thus ascertaining what variations are mere stages 
of growth, and also witnessing the gradual reversion - 
of many of the so-called varieties to the origiual 
type. Some of the hybrids are sterile, others are 
fertile, while others show evidence of multiple 
parentage. The evidences of hybridisation in this 
genus seem to be all indirect or inferential ; possibly, 
later on, we may be favoured with -the results of 
the author's experiments with the plants under cul- 
tivation, and he may produce artificially tbe same 
hybrid forms which he meets with naturally— as 
has been done in the case of numerous Orchids. 
In any case, botanists and students of variation are 
under great obligations to Mr. Fryer for the 
production of this very interesting monograph. 
The publishers are Messrs. Lovell Reeve & Co., 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

THE SEMAINE HORTICOLE. — This newly- 
established journal is now entering upon its third 
* year. Founded and managed by M. Luciex Lin- 
den, it is now about to be transferred to a company, 
and is to be conducted eutirely on an independent 
basis. Its scope is to be extended so as to include 
matters relating to colonial agriculture, especially 
in reference to the Congo State. For this reason 
the Semmne Horticole will add to its title that of 
Rewte d™ Culture* Coloniale*. More attention than 
hitherto will be given to fruit culture and market- 
gardening. We wish it every success. 

Open Spaces: Petersham Common.— The 

Board of Agriculture, in response to a memorial 
addressed to them, have drawn up a scheme, in 
pursuance of the Metropolitan Commons Acts, 
1886-98, in respect of Petersham Common. The 
scheme provides that the common shall be regulated 
and managed by the. Corporation of Richmond, who 



are empowered to execute drainags and other, 
improvements, to plant trees and shrubs, and 
render the ground more pleasant for recreation and. 
exercise, but are inhibited from doing anything that 
shall otherwise alter its natural features, or inter- 
fere with free access to every part. The Richmond 
Town Council are also deputed to frame bye-laws 
for the prevention of nuisances, trespasses, or injury 
to the common, and for the regulation of games and 
of assemblages of persons thereon. 

Garden Year-Books. —The Horticultural 
Directory (12, Mitre Court Chambers, Fleet 
Street).— Forty years of experience afford sufficiently - 
satisfactory evidence that this unpretending little 
volume is just what the gardener wants. The 
directions for preparing the Bordeaux Mixture 
might be more explicit with advantage ; and the 
list of commission -agents and salesmen in Covent 
Garden might be considerably extended. The new 
postal regulations are included, and every attempt 
has been made to bring this useful publication up. 
to date. 

The Garden Annual (37, Southampton Street) 
necessarily covers much the same ground as its older 
competitor. More space is allotted to seasonable work* 
and the adoption of black-faced type in some parts 
of|the book is an advantage. A list, by no means a 
complete one, is given of some of the principal 
public parks and gardens. In tbe postal regula- 
tions we fail to find mention of the recent changes, 
or of the rates for foreign postage j but* on the, 
other hand, there is a very useful note relating to 
the Parcel-post for plants. Gardeners will find thu> 
a very serviceable • • annual, " 

A New Text-book of Botany. —An Elemen- 
tary Text-book of Botany, by Sydney Vines, M. A. 
This work is issued to meet a demand for a less 
bulky volume than the author's Students' Text-book 
of Botany. It is intended as a book of reference 
for the student, and hence does not include any 
accounts of the methods of examining plants, either 
as to their external morphology, or their minute 
anatomy. Nor are the subjects of fossil botany and 
the distribution of plants throughout the various 
regions of the globe touched upon. It deals with 
morphology, minute anatomy, physiology, and clas- 
sification, and thus supplies a more complete view of 
the science than do mo9t modern text-books. It is 
matter for surprise that Prof. Vines has been enabled 
to comprise so much within the compass of some 600 
pages. Needless to say, the information is accu- 
rate and up to date ; whilst the style is clear, and 
the convenience of the student is considered by the 
inclusion of two indexes and a table of contents. 
The work is one to be strongly commended. It 
may be had from Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschbin 
A Co. 

LlLIUM HENRYI.— Although perfectly hardy at 
Kew, this species has thriven in the large Tempe- 
rate-house ever since its introduction, the stems 
attaining a height from 8 to 10 feet. A bulb 
grown in this house and recently lifted weighed, 
after being washed and divested of roots, 2$ lb. , 
and measured 18 inches in girth. The scales are 
dull vinous purple in colour. This bulb is about 
six years old. 

Horticultural Club.— The usual monthly 

dinner and conversazione will take place at the 
Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, S.W., on Tuesday, 
January 10, at 6 p.m. The subject for discussion 
will be " A Chat about Chrysanthemums," to be 
opened by Mr. C. E. Shea. 

National Rose Society.— A meeting of the 

General Purposes Committee will be held at the 
Koonis of the Horticultural Club, Hotel Windsor, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, on Tuesday, the 
10th inst., at 2 p.m. H. Hon y wood Dombkajn, 
Edward Mawley, Hon. Secretaries. 

Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institu- 
tion. — Mr. C. J. Ingram, Secretary, desires us to 
inform the friends of the Institution that the 
Annual friendly supper will 4oke plaoe on Thursday* 
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January 19, at 6 o'clock sharp, at "Simpson's," 
101, Strand, W.C., Giobgk Monro, Esq. (of 
Covent Garden) in the chair. 

Sherborne Cattle Gardens.— A successor 

to the late Mr. Pragnkll, the well-known gardener 
at this place, has been found, in one not less 
known, and not lees worthy, in the person of Mr. 
Thomas Turton, who has for twenty years been 
head gardener at Maiden Erlegh, Reading. Mr. 
Turton has so long been well known as an excel- 
lent gardener, energetic and enthusiastic, that his 
retirement from Beading will be a great loss. Sin- 
cerely esteemed and respected by all brought into 
contact with him, his fellow-gardeners have shown 
their confidence by making him during the present 
year the chairman of their Mutual Improvement 
Association. He has been actively associated with 
the local horticultural societies for many years. 
One of the late Wildsmith's young men at Heck- 
field Place, he has, in common with so many 
others who went from Heck field, done ample justice 
to the training he received whilst working there. 

Publications Received. —Journal of the Essex 

Technical Laboratories, vol iii. (1897). Edited by 
David Houston, F.L.S. This monthly bulletin 
includes papers upon : Essential Soil Constituents, 
by T. S. Dymond ; Poisonous Phots of Essex, by 
J. C. Sheastooe ; Pruning Orchard Trees, C. 
Wakely ; Propagation of Plants, C. Wakcly ; Pre- 
vention of Potato Disease, W. G. Watkins ; and 
other horticultural and agricultural matters. — The 
Chrysanthemum, H. J. Jones. A cheap useful 
pamphlet, published by Biggs & Son, Salisbury 
Court, E.C., giving brief notes ou the history aud 
cultivation of the Chrysanthemum, and lists of the 
best varieties of different forms.— Bulletin of the 
Botanical Department. Jamaica, November, 1898. 
Coutaius notes upon Ginger in Jamaica, Tobacco in 
the United States, Cotton-seed Oil Industry, and 
Gas-lime iu Agriculture. — Genosstnschaft "Flora," 
GeitrlUchafl fdr Botanik und Oartenbau zu Dresdtn. 
Sitzitngshericltte und Abhandlungen, 1897-1898. 
(Tinn4a:tions of the Botanical and Horticultural 
Society of Dresden.) Contains an important paper 
upon the Cyuipidaa of Saxouy and their Galls, by 
Max Riedel, Dresden. — Davenport's (Brewery, 
Ltd., Birmingham), Pocket Book and Diary for 
1889, a useful well got-up publication, with much 
of the usual kind of information in request every 
day, together with matters connected with sport. — 
My Garden Diary for 1899 : Mesws. Sutton A Sons, 
Reading. A tastefully got up little manual, fur- 
nished with a calendar of the month on the right- 
hand pa-res, tog3tu3r with space for making 
meurioramhi. Tho left-hand pagss contain directions 
fur thj gudenor during the month. 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

BrosoNU BueciNATORiA, a magnificent <re«per, hanlv in 
the Riviera ; flow«« 3) inches long, acarlet-eriinsoo. Htvue, 
HortiroU, Decern W 10. 

P*ar Petite Maroukrite. - Little Margnret is a Pear of 
much excellence, ripe at the end of August Gartenflora, 
L 1457. 



Home Correspondence. 

MB. COWARD WHir TALL.— Those who under- 
stood that the Mr. Edward Whittall who was cap- 
tured by brigands was the good friend who has 
Ikjoii the means of introducing so many new bulbs 
from the Smyrna district, will be gratified to know 
that this is not so. The sufferer was a nephew of 
Mr. Wbittall, who, fortunately, was young and ath- 
letic, and is none the worse for his experiences. 
What has occurred will, however, make us realise 
more than we have hitherto done the earnestness 
of our kind friend in his plant-hunting expeditions, 
and the risks they bring. The brighter side of the 
picture is seen in a letter from Mr. Whittall, dated 
December 21, in which he speaks of the glorious 
^weather they have* had up to that date, and of the 
sunlit, balmy days, with gardens bright with 
winter and summer flowers all in full bloom. I 
take the liberty of quoting a few words from his 



letter: — "Just pioture to yourself a beautiful 
white Camellia, with a background of red Gera- 
niums and many-coloured Cannas, or else a bank 
of Rose-trees, with a foreground of Heliotrope and 
white Hyacinths. Such are the sights we have 
before us to-day, and wonderful are the effects 
alongside of the autumn tints of the tree-foliage. 
I have never seen such a thing before." 8. Arnott, 
Carsethorn t by Dumfries, N.B. 

INCOME-TAX REPAYMENTS.— As most of your 
readers, who are engaged in business, are now 
ascertaining the amount of their profits for the year 
1808, will you allow us to remind them that, if such 
profits show a diminution, or are less than the 
amount upon which they have been assessed for 
Income-tax, they may be entitled to the repayment 
of a considerable portion of the Income-tax paid in 
respect of the same, and to point out the importance 
of making the claim forthwith. Many traders and 
others submit to over-charges because they feel that 
it is hopeless to appeal against their assessments, 
having failed on previous occasions to get the same 
reduced. In most cases that have come under our 
notice we have found that the reason why they have 
failed is that they have not furnished the commis- 
sioners with proper accounts, which are absolutely 
necessary to enable them to satisfy themselves that 
the assessment is excessive. Others, again, have 
neglected to keep any accounts of their business 
transactions. If proper accounts be kept, or even 
if a proper cash account be presented (which is very 
simple by using the Taxpayers' Cash-Book), there 
18 but little difficulty in establishing a claim. The 
increase iu the abatements now allowed in respect 
of incomes not exceeding £700 per annum renders 
it well worth while to take the little trouble necessary 
to keep a proper record of business transactions, as 
the relief granted to persons with small incomes is 
considerable. Thousands of people pay tax for 
which they are not liable, more particularly those 
whose incomes are derived from property and 
investments where tax is deducted before b:sing 
paid to the recipients, or when dividends are paid 
'• free of Income-tax." Claims can in many cases 
now be made for four years, and the sum repayable 
might in the case of private incomes alone exceed 
£42 up to the end of the current financial year, to 
say nothing of the tax allowed in respect of life 
insurance premiums, even when the income exceeds 
£700. We shall be glad to advise any of your 
readers, gratuitously, whether they can make a 
claim, if they send us full particulars of their 
incomes and a stamped addressed envelope. The 
Income-tax Adjustment Agency, 12 ami 13, Poultry, 
London, E C, December 28, 1898. 

NATURE'S COMPEN8ATION8.— When it is sug- 
gested that in our more northerly latitudes we lose 
bo much that is bsautiful iu the winter months, 
because nearly all our trees and so many of our 
shnib3 are deciduous, those who so criticise seem 
to forget that we get variety in very diverse forms, 
and that in such variety alone do we find great 
compensations. But after all, is it to live in a 
paradise or an elysium to exiBt in a couutry where 
the foliage is evergreen and leafage is perpetual? 
may there not be even under, such conditions much 
that is monotonous and wearisome. It is true, that 
the home resident, passing from frost and snow into 
the huge temperate or tropical houses, at Kew, for 
instance, may like and appreciate the change, bnt 
living perennially in such surroundings may well 
make him sigh for those natural variations which 
European countries furnish. And after all, what 
in all Nature can be more beautiful than seeing vast 
masses of overhanging trees, the tiniest portion of 
spray, on which is glistening and sparkling in the 
wintry sunlight with hoar-frost ? Nothing that the 
wildest imaginary fairyland can produce can equal 
such a spectacle in its wondrous beauty. 
But even when there iB no frost, and every branch 
and shoot on tree is bare, is there not in the sin- 
gularly effective tracery the varied forms of tree- 
branch presents against the sky, much that com- 
pensates for loss of leafage. Nay, where the trees 
ever in leaf we should neither see nor realise how 
great is the wealth of beauty thus furnished. And 
then see the varied forms which tree-branches pre- 
sent. The lofty Elm, the broad stately Oak, the giant 
and round-headed Horse-Chestnut, the grand Plane, 
or the tall Lime, the loftier Poplar, or not least 
the drooping and refined Birch and Beech, with 
their pleasing spray. How all these, in their 
exceeding diversities of form and beauty, stand out 
in marked contrast to the heavily-clothed and 



somewhat funereal aspect presented by the cone- 
shaped Firs, or more highly-cultivated Conifers. 
If the latter seem oppressive and mournful objects 
in the landscape, we have in the light varied 
branches of the deciduous trees a delightful foil, 
and an effective refresher of the sod. Bat apart 
from these compensations, there are the singularly 
beautiful foliage changes seen in the autumn, 
which, if evanescent, yet are, whilst they last, 
brilliantly lovely. Leafage dies, not of the lugu- 
brious black, which humans favour aa typical 
of decay. Rather does it, as if in joyous anti- 
cipation of change and recreation, or resurrection 
in other forms, clothe itself in rich and beautiful 
tints, making the landscape to revel in golds, 
pinks, browns, reds, yellows, and many other sun- 
set hues. What tropical country, what latitude of 
perennial green, can furnish anything so delightful 
as is found in the annual decay of leaves ? And 
then further, when, after a few months of defolia- 
tion, the warmer forces of spring commence to 
operate, what in all Nature then is more pleasing 
than that presented in the new leafage, expanding 
slowly, yet in so many diverse shades of the normal 
green ? Here again is a fairy-like change — a literal 
transformation -scene. How with the clothing of 
the trees in living green comes with it the awaken- 
ing of Nature in every direction. The grass puts 
on its hue of rich verdure, the Ferns once more 
send up their fronds, the Furze blossoms, the birds 
twitter and sing, the insects chirp and hum, ard 
all the land is alive with beauty and harmony. 
Really our compensations excel greatly our losses. 

Am Urn 

THE 8HREW8BURY QRAPE CLA88E8.— I desire 
to support *' Exhibitor's" wish to see a scale of 
relative value for judging. I find in the Horticul- 
tural Handbook and Exhibitors' Guide a system of 
judging exhibits by relative value, which meets the 
case of Grape-judging admirably. In the method 
there given, cultural value and relative merit are 
adjudged separately, and the result pat in different 
oolumus. The maximum for cultural value is gives 
at five points, and the maximum of relative merit 
at 1*. the difference between the kinds being com- 
puted iu decimals, which is simple and appropriate, 
although generally not well understood. The 
maximum is accorded to varieties with Muscat 
flavour and good appearance, the scale descend- 
ing aa low as '2, which represents the com- 
parative value in competition of the variety 
White Nice. This subject of relative value is 
coming rapidly to the front ; and if it has not been 
deilt with in the R. H. S. new rules, which I have 
uot yet seen, I am afraid tho amendments will sooo 
require amending. Another poiut of the utmost 
necessity is to place cards on the exhibits giving the 
results iu all important contests when pointing is 
recommended. Where this is done, the greatest 
interest is manifested, not only by exhibitors, but 
by the public generally. I admit that such a 

f>roccss expo3es the judges to criticism in case they 
lave slipped ; but it also iu creases his watchfulness 
against mistakes. I am afraid there will always be 
" vagaries" of judges ; but if a scheme of relative 
value were acted upon, one stumbling-block at any 
rate, would be removed. The cultural merit would 
still have to be dealt with, and a judge is not 
worth his salt who cannot determine how far short 
of perfection a bunch of Grapes is that has a slight 
defect in any respect. I hope to submit in a future 
issue a scale showing the relative value of Grapes, 
based on the system mentioned above. Ayrshire 
Lad: 

OULTON HALL, LEEDS— A change in the man- 
agement of the gardens at the above-named place 
has recently occurred. Oultou belongs to the 
"Calverley" family, who have been connected 
with the West Riding of Yorkshire for a long 
period of time. The present owner is John Selwyn 
Calverley, Esq. Through the kindness of this 
gentleman, Mr. Richard Walker, who has been 
gardener at Oulton forty-three years, is retiring 
on a good allowance. During the time he has 
been there be has served three generations of the 
family. For some years before the finer varieties 
of Gloxinias were so generally cultivated as they 
now are, Mr. Walker had, by hybridisiog and selec- 
tion, got together a fine, strain — in fact, I l>elieve 
he was one of the first gardeners who took the sub- 
ject in hand. He has also possessed for a long time 
excellent strains of his own selection, both of 
Cyclamens and herbaceous Calceolarias. Mr. 
Walker was a close reader of the gardening press 
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and of standard works on horticulture. While 
not, perhaps, so well known as some pardoners, be 
was all along considered, by those who knew nim 
personally, an intelligent gardener. Moreover, he 
could give reasons for the horticultural faith be put 
into general practioe. He will carry into his re- 
tirement the respect and good wishes of all who 
know him. His successor at Oulton is Mr. 
McFarlane, for some time past gardener at Staple- 
ton Park, Pontefract. It is said the gardens 
generally in his new charge are to undergo a 
thorough renovation, hence the opportunity to put 
his well-known practical skill to good account. 
H. J. C. 

TRAINING TOMATOS 8PIRALLY.— Unless due to 
a printer's error, which converted "five" into 
"tine" [This was so. Ed.], Mr. Mackinlay does 
not tell us on p. 444 how many stakes he used to 
each Tomato-plant, but it is evident three or more 
must have been employed to form the needed 
columnar support. When at Wrest Park two or 
three years ago, I Baw on the walls a remarkable 
crop of Tomatos. If the spirally-trained plants on 
stakes in the open ground gave better results last 
season, as compared with those grown on walls, 
then must the crop have been exceptionally good. 
The plan seems to be novel, and may, when clearly 
explained, be widely copied. That bending or 
depression of the stems conduces to fruitfulness, 
there can be no doubt. Very recently I saw at 
Clandon Park a large number of plants {growing in 
a pit, the stems for some 2} feet in height being 
bent into serpentine form, having previously borne 
fruit, so at to bring the upper portions of the plants 
more immediately under the lights, and each was 
carrying a heavy crop that should give plenty of 
ripe fruit up to the end of January. A. D, 

MANURE AND PLANT A8H.— I read with interest 
the report of Mr. A. D. Hall's lecture upon Artifi- 
cial Manures reported in the Gardener? Chronicle 
of November 26. It would be more satisfactory 
before accepting his statement that " the composi- 
tion of the ash of a plant bears no pert or relation 
to the manure that it needs to be afforded by the 
soil," to learn from the results of what experiments 
he came to his conclusion. I should like, with your 
kind permission, to ask the following questions :— 
(1) Was the soil analysed previous to use? (2) Was 
a manure used which gave the same analysis as that 
of the plant-ash, taking into consideration those 
constituents in the soil which were found in the 
plant-ash T (3) Was the soil analysed after the plant 
finished growing ? (4) Was the ash of the plant in 
question analysed? In the case of the Grape-vine, 
if. Ville, the eminent French chemist, proved that 
Grapes could not be grown without potash, and that 
without it the plant does not increase in dry weight. 
In the case of iron, also, though met with in very 
small quantities, it is absolutely necessary for the 
formation of chlorophyll, for the leaves of plants 
not supplied with it during their growth become 
"chlorotic " as soon as their owo store is used up, 
and become green again only on the application of 
iron. From the statement quoted above, it would 
follow that plants would grow alike in all soils 
alike, yet how different is the case? The results 
of the experiments from which the statement is 
made would throw a great deal of light upon the 
subject. Geo. W. Allen. 

THE LUOOMBE OAK.— The age of the Killerton 
specimen, referred to at pp. 416 and 461 of the 
last volume, is consistent with the account of the 
origin of this variety given by John Zephaniah 
Holwell in Phil. Tram., Feb. 24, 1773. He says 
that the parent tree at Exeter was then seven 
years old, when it measured 21 feet in height and 
20 inches in girth. A six-years'-old graft from the 
original was at that time 23 feet high. He adds : 
" Several gentlemen round this neighbourhood 
(Exeter), and in the adjoining counties of Corn- 
wall and Somerset, have planted them, and they 
are found to flourish in all soils." Seeing, then, 
that William Lucombe raised it as a seedling in 
1766, and had grafted some thousands of it in 
1773, when Holwell saw them in the nursery at 
St. Thomas, Exeter, it is highly probable that the 
Killerton tree is 120 years old at the present time. 
A. Hope. 

LAPAOERIA8 IN THE OPEN AIR.— It may be 
interesting to your correspondents, " R. B. L." and 
" D. T. F." to know that a plant of Lapageria 
rosea, trained on a west wall in a private garden 
in West Argyllshire, Scotland, was in 1886 growing 



and flowering freely. The plant had been there for 
some years, and was unprotected during winter. 
As to the colour of flowers, my experience is that 
an excess of heat during the flowering season takes 
away the rich crimson colour, and makes the 
flowers light and transparent. /. A. 

BEGONIA QLOIRE OE LORRAINE. — While 
perusing the pages of your issue of December 17 
last, I was pleased to find an interesting little 
notice concerning this plant, writen by Mr. George 
Burrows of King** Norton ; also a representation of 
the houseful of the plant to be seen in the gardens at 
Highbury, Birmingham. Having visited those gar- 
dens several times during the blooming period ofthe 
plants, which has already extended over three 
months, and bids fair to continue its progress well into 
next March, I should like to add a few words to what 
has already been said. The glasshouse, figured in 
the Gardener? Chronicle, is 28 feet by 12 feet, span- 
roofed, and is one of an extensive range leading out 
of the creeper-covered corridor, which last, together 
with the interior of each house, represents a floral 
panorama of much beauty. The whole of the house 
u devoted to the Begonia, with the exception of a 
few exotic grasses, Adiantums, and Traaescantia 
zebrina multicolor. The plants, to the number of 
150, are suspended from the roof, hanging in such a 
profusion of bloom as entirely to cover the pots, and 
completely hide the roof. Each plant has from 300 
to 400 blooms upon the leading shoots. Disposed 
among the other plants were to be seen other fine 
specimens, whilst beneath the staging creeping-plants 
of various species were visible. Mr. Deacon, the 
gardener, says that bis success with Begonia Lorraine 
is due to the regular temperature of the house, 
which from the commencement of the blooming 
period has been maintained at 60°, and the air 
uniformly moist. Mr. Burrows gave as the consti- 
tuents of the soil used at Highbury, peat in a cer- 
tain ratio, but Mr. Deacon informed me that the 
plants are grown in a compost which consists of 
yellow loam, silver-sand, and well-decayed leaf- 
mould ; it is, nevertheless, satisfactory to know 
that Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is not fastidious as 
to soil. Walter B. Child, Acocks Green. 

EUCALYPTU8 QLOBULU8 IN THE OPEN.— At 
Braymead, near Maidenhead, it may interest my 
fellow readers of the Gardeners* Chronicle to know 
that we have here the familiar Blue Gum-tree 
planted out in the pleasure-grounds, and standing 
18 feet in height, from seeds sown at the 
beginning of the month of January, 1897, grown 
on in heat, and planted out the same season. 
They have been unprotected ever since the recent 
frost that registered here 13° on December 22, which 
took no effect on them whatever. I report this, as 
Eucalyptus Globulus is considered amongst so 
many not so hardy, as we find them here planted 
out in exposed positions. [If these Eucalypts are 
protected from the coldest winds they are really 
hardy in our warmer maritime counties. Ed.] A. R. 
Pearce, Braymead Gardens. 

OUR CROWN WOODLAND8.— On p. 418 of the 
last volume of the Gardener? Chronicle, Mr. H. C. 
Walker comments upon what he termB my ' ' attack " 
on the management of the State forests, and 
objects to a particular passage therein. I think 
Mr. Walker will find this latter refers to the 
Crown woodlands generally, and not to the Forest 
of Dean alone ; but if these woodlands are worked 
on a " definite plan of operations," it would be 
interesting to learn why the management of the 
New Forest differs so widely from that of the 
Forest of Dean, and why the "best financial 
results " should be the guiding policy in the case 
of the latter, and a useless and wasteful method of 
conservation in the case of the former. I found 
no fault with the "elaborate" working plan for 
the Forest of Dean (which Mr. Walker thinks 
beyond the comprehension of all but Indian and 
Continental foresters) as a mere tabulated statement 
of facts and suggestions ; but I am surely justified 
in asking why the "few tourists" who frequent 
this forest should be denied the same consideration 
that the probably equally few tourists in the 
New Forest are granted, to the disadvantage of 
future generations. The improvement of Crown or 
other British woodlands will not be affected by the 
wholesale introduction of working plans more or 
less made in Germany, but will be brought about, 
if at all, by skilful and judicious treatment which 
is not bound down by any hard-and-fast line. 
Private estate owners will never adopt any working 



plan which does not provide for the preservation 
of picturesque, timber and game-preserving facilities 
in the vicinity of their mansion-nouses ; and as the 
majority of estate woodlands fall under this proviso, 
strictly economic management becomes a difficult 
matter, as practical men know too welL A working 
plan drawn up for most estates on similar lines to 
that formed for the Forest of Dean, would not be 
worth more than the paper it was written on, so 
far as results were concerned, unless the woods 
with which it dealt were maintained for growing 
timber alone, which is rarely the case in England! 
There is little doubt but that estate woods could 
be worked more economically than is the ease at 
present, and their picturesque features preserved 
and improved at the same time, and the Grown 
woods might demonstrate this fact with advantage 
to British forestry generally, and with no appre- 
ciable loss of revenue to the State. A. C. Forbes. 

HARICOT BEAN8. — Your reference to a prepa- 
ration of Haricot Beans on p. 463 of the last 
volume of the Gardeners' Chronicle, gives me an 
opportunity to say that I wonder these Beans are 
not made a much more general article of diet in 
English households than appears to be the case. 
Some time ago, Mr. N. Sherwood, of Messrs. Hurst 
& Sons, Houndsditch, sent me some small white 
Beans for cooking, which he designated the small 
white Haricot, and which I think may be identical 
with the French Bean or Haricot to which the late 
Mr. W. B. Booth refers in the Treasury of Botany. 
He appears to regard it as the original form of 
Phaseolus vulgaris, and he states that it is "of un- 
certain origin, probably Asiatio, the most generally 
cultivated in Europe and other temperate dimes. 
Amidst a number of varieties or races, often de- 
scribed as species, it may always be known by its 
few-flowered peduncles, and by the ovate, striate 
bracts at the base of the calyx.' 1 The Bean Mr. 
Sherwood sent me is very small compared with those 
of most of the cultivated varieties, white, and egg. 
shaped, approaching the round rather than the 
flat form. Large seeded varieties are also grown 
for use in a ripe state, but in all probability 
the small is cultivated to a much lareer extent than 
the former. Recently Mr. Sherwood has sent me 
for testing, three samples of apparently the same 
Bean, but grown in different parts of the world. 
The smallest sample is of Canadian growth ; the 
next, a little larger in size, is Dutch ; and the 
largest sample, which more nearly approaches the 
kidney shape, is Galician. These samples will be 
tested to discover if there is any difference in their 
quality ; the difference in their size is probably 
owing to the climate in which they were grown. 
Haricot, as I take it, means a Bean in a dry state. 
[What about Haricots verts. Ed.] It is said this 
small white Bean is much esteemed in France for 
field-culture, especially in the western districts, 
where it is often distin- guished by the name of 
Favette, or little Bean. The pods are long, cylin- 
drical, and well-filled with seeds, and, when ripe, 
are, as grown in France, about three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, and nearly round, and rather 
swollen than sunk in the eye ; medium early, but not 
well adapted for using in a green state, by reason 
of the inner skin of the pods being more tough 
than in most of the others. The difference in the 
diameter of the samples sent, which Mr. Sherwood 
thinks represent the same variety, are no doubt 
owing to climatal conditions. Two methods have 
been tried in my household in the cooking of these 
Beans. One has been to soak them in water all 
night, and put them in boiling water to render 
them fit for table. The other is to put them into 
cold water in a saucepan, and allow the water to 
steadily rise to boiling point. The Beans require 
to be well boiled, and then they constitute a 
delicious table • vegetable, served without any 
accompaniment. Your recipe suggests one way of 
serving up Haricot Beans in a manner more attrac- 
tive to the palate. I prefer these Beans to blue- 
boiling Peas, as I find them to be more tender, 
delicate, and palatable. R. D. 

LARQIR EXHIBITS REQUIRED AT OUR TLOWER 
8MOW8.— The time for compiling schedules will 
be on us immediately, therefore, nefore it is too 
late, I venture to offer a few suggestions which, if 
carried out, would, I venture' to assert, be im- 
provements in the matter of exhibiting. Where I 
should like to see improvement is in the fruit and 
vegetable classes, these not being represented in 
sufficient quantity in individual exhibits. Take, 
for example, a price given for fifty pods of Peas or 
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Beans ; this cannot be regarded as sufficient to 
-represent the exhibitor's ability — it should be 
not less than 120 of each. Onions and Potatos are 
generally shown in dozens ; now these could be 
increased to 1^ dozen, and so on with Tomatos, 
Turnips, Carrots. Celery, Cabbage, and Cauii- 
, flowers are generally shown in threes ; no fewer 
than four or six heads should be shown. Bush- 
fruit of all kinds is often shown in very small 
quantities, and I would recommend that plates not 
less than 8 inches iu diameter for holding these 
fruits, so as to secure larger exhibits. In the 
case of single dishes of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Ac., I consider that not fewer than nine or twelve 
fruits should be shown. Now, in order to compen- 
sate the exhibitor, or rather encourage exhibition, 
all prizes should be increased in proportion, to the 
. evident improvement of the displays at our horti- 
cultural shows. A. J. L. t WyJ'old, Court. 



I. — In the issue of the Gardeners' Chronicle 
for Dec. 17, " Expert," the contributor of articles 
on the Apiary, seems to invite criticism, and if 
you can afford space I would like to say a few 
words upon the subject, the ventilation of bee- 
hives. In ventilating, he says, "some advocate 
front blocks of wedge shape, and others favour 
front and rear spaces, &c. All these methods are 
applicable only to hives furnished with loose bot- 
toms, and a hive without that is of very little good — 
in fact, you will scarcely find them in the market. 
Plenty of bottom-ventilation, when the bees show 
signs of being crowded, is one of the principal 
methods usecf to prevent swarming. The hives 
' may be wedged in front, or at the four corners, &c, 
but a better way which is beginning to come to the 
front, is to have a hole, about 6 inches or more, cut 
in the floor-board of the hive, and to tack a piece of 
perforated zinc on the upper side ; underneath is u 
sliding board to regulate the ventilation as required. 
Regarding the question, why bees wipe their eyes 
with their fore legs. If we examine or watch 
'our bee* more closely, we can soon discover 
that it is their antenna? they wipe, not their 
eyes. I will try and explain it as plainly 
as possible. On the fore-legs of a bee, at the 
' lower end of the tibia or shank is a spine, to which 
' is attached a sail In the upper end, and inner side 
' of the palma or lower joint, is a deep incision, the 
edges Of which are covered with hairs. Upon this 
. the spine and sail of the bee can act at the will of 
the insect, and when the spine is brought down they 
form a circle. If the bee wishes to clean its antenna?, 
it lays it within this circle, the hairs removing any 
foreign substance. They very often give them a 
wipe before flying from the hive, the antenna? or 
feelers of the right side being cleaned by the 
device on the left leg. J. Guthrir, Bee Expert, 
.'Doonfoot, Ayr. 



CURIOSITIES OF ORCHID 

BREEDING. 

Orchid hybrids have become very numerous, 

. while new ones are constantly being brought to light. 

.Up to the year 1860, we find but four flowered 
hybrids recorded, raised from distinct crosses ; 
during the thirty years following the numbers 
gradually increased, until in 1890 there were about 
200 enumerated. But it is in the present decade 

' that the most rapid strides have been made, the 
numbers having increased by leaps and bounds, 

. until at the present time there are on record no less 
than 800 Orchid hybrids, raised by hand from dis- 
tinct crosses. These have all flowered in gardens, 
and have been duly described or recorded in various 

■ journals. And when we remember that many of 
these 800 crosses have been repeated in the same 
garden, and in other gardens, and that many indi- 
vidual plants may have been obtained from each 
capsule, we can form au idea of the large numbers 
of hybrid Orchids that have been raised by hand. 

- - . Primary Hybrids. 

Of the 800 hybrids from distinct crosses now on 
record, some 500 are primary, i.e., hybrids of the 
first generation between two different species. A 
careful examination of these primary hybrids shows 
that, as a rule, they are fairly intermediate between 
their parents, partaking of the characters of both, 
and at the samo time perfectly distinct from either. 
The latter fact is most remarkable, and at once 



serves to distinguish primary hybrids clearly from 
all other hybrids. For example, Cypripedium 
X Leeanum is a typical primary hybrid, and has 
perhaps been raised more frequently and in larger 
numbers than any other Orchid hybrid. It was 
obtained originally by crossing C. insigne (Wal- 
lich), ?, with C. Spioerianum (Rchb. f.), (5, both 
well marked and distinct species. The hybrid is 
fairly intermediate both in its outward characters 
and in its inner structure (see Prof. Macfarlane on 
"Minute Structure of Plant Hybrids," Tram. 
Roy. Soc. JEV/tn., 1891, xxvii., p. 245), and although 
it has innumerable minor and individual varieties, 
yet it is always perfectly distinct from both of its 
parents. 

Nor has any intrinsic difference been observed 
in the reciprocal cross, tie same forms appearing 
equally in the obverse and reverse crosses. Often 
many varieties are obtained from the same capsule, 
differing slightly in colour,' form and size, but all 
are specifically C. x Leeanum, and cannot be mis- 
taken for anythiug else. As it is with C. x Lee- 
anum, so it is with other primary Orchid hybrids, 
so far as experiments have been made. In short, 
we find that primary hybrids are, as a rule, so inter- 
mediate between their parent species, and so com- 
paratively uniform in character, that they are 
specifically distinct from both parents. 

Generic Hybrids. 

Of the 500 primary hybrids on record, about 100 
are generic hybrids, i.e., the parents belonging to 
different genera. In this respect alone these 
hybrids are interesting, though no doubt the 
systematic botanist views tbem with mixed feelings. 
It is not so long since generic hybrids were looked 
upon as anomalies, some of the older naturalists 
even regarding them as impossible, and forthwith 
proceeded to beg the whole question by classing 
those genera whioh were fertile with one another as 
species of one. Orchid-growers, at all events, have 
almost ceased to regard generic hybrids with 
curiosity, familiarity with them having bred a 
certain amount of indifference. 

A list of the generic hybrids on record up to the 
end of 1897, together with a diagram showing how 
twenty-six different genera have been linked to- 
gether by artificial hybridisation, has been prepared 
by the writer, and was published in the Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society (vol. xxi., April, 
1898), and to which those interested in the details 
of generic Orchid hybrids may be referred. 

Generally speaking, primary generic hybrids 
follow the rule of specific hybrids in bearing the 
intermediate characters of their parents, with a 
narrow range of variation. 

But there are a few remarkable exceptions to 
this rule : — 

1. Epiphronitis x Veitchi, a hybrid out of 
Sophronitis grandiflora (Lindl.) by Epidendrum 
radicans (Pav.). 

2. Epi-Cattleya x matutina, a hybrid out of 
Cattleya Bowringiana (Veitch) by Epideudrum 
radicans (Pav.). 

3. Epi-Lrelia x radico-purpurata, a hybrid out of 
Laelia purpurata (Lindl.) by Epidendrum radicans 
(Pav.). 

4. Epi-Ladia x Charlesworthi, a hybrid out of 
Ladia cinnabarina (Lindl.) by Epidendrum radicans 
(Pav.). 

These four generic hybrids are very curious 
indeed, inasmuch as all agree in reproducing the 
generic characters only of the'pollen parent, Epiden- 
drum ; without the slightest trace of the peculiar 
structure of the seed-parents, Sophronitis, Cattleya, 
and Lielia. Yet in minor characters, in colour, 
form, and size, the four hybrids distinctly differ 
from one another, and from their Epidendrum 
parent. 

A close examination reveals the fact that these 
minor differences correspond with the peculiar 
differences in the parentage, thus showing that the 
crosses have really been effected ; yet at the same 
time it must be candidly admitted that did we not 
know the parentage, we could never have deter' 



mined it, so overwhelming is the influence of the 
predominant partner, Epidendrum radicans. It 
will, no doubt, be observed that E. radicans is the 
pollen parent in each of the above cases. Curiously 
enough, when this reed -like E. radicans is crossed 
with the pseudo-bulbous E. vitellinum (Lindl.), ? , 
a similar result is obtained, the offspring E. x 
radico - vitellinum being scarcely distinguishable 
from the reed-like E. radicans. Again, when, the 
reed-like E. x O'Brienianum— itself a hybrid oat 
of E. evectum (Hook. f. ) by E. radicans — is crossed 
with the pseudo-bulbous E. vitellinum, ? , a similar 
result is obtained, the offspring being reed-liko in 
habit as in the pollen parent. Yet when the reed- 
like E. radicans is crossed with other reed-like 
species of Epidendrum, aud again when the pseudo- 
bulbous species of Epidendrum are crossed with 
species of Laelia, in every case normal hybrids are 
produced intermediate between their parents. 

So far as experiments have been made, it seems 
quite clear that (1) the species of Cattleya, Laelia, 
Sophronitis, and the pseudo-bulbous species of 
Epidendrum, when intercrossed, produce normal 
hybrids intermediate in character. 

(2) The same result is obtained when the reed- 
like species of Epidendrum are united with one 
auother. 

(3) But when the reed-like species of Epiden- 
drum are united with the pseudo-bulbous species 
of Epidendrum, or with species of Cattleya, Lcelia, 
aud Sophronitis, abnormal hybrids are produced, 
having the essential characters of the reed-like 
Epidendra. From these facts it might easily be 
argued that a reed-like Epidendrum was the 
ancestor not only of the pseudo-bulbous Epidendra, 
but also of the more highly specialised genera 
Cattleya, Lielia, and Sophronitis. In that case the 
pseudo-bulbous Epidendra would form an interest- 
ing connecting-link between the lowly reed-like 
Epidendra and the gorgeous aristocratic Cattleya 
and Laelia. C. C. Hur*t, in "Nature." 

(To be continued.) 



Qbitmvp. 

The Late Mr. Paul Lutz.— This well- 

known Wolverhampton gentleman died at hi« 
residence, Newbridge Cottage, on the 30th of last 
month, after a brief illness, in his 69th year. Mr. 
Lutz, who was a German by birth, was a natu- 
ralised Englishman. He came to this country 
nearly fifty years ago, and entered the service of 
Messrs. John Moreton & Co., of "Wolverhampton, 
rising by degrees in their esteem and confidence 
until he became trustee for the late Mr. More ton, 
and confidential manager of the business carried 
on by the firm. Mr. Lutz was known far 
and wide as a devoted amateur florist, his 
special flowers being Pansies, Violas, and Roses. 
He was ever ready and generous with his support 
to horticultural societies. For a time he was 
chairman of the Floral Committee of the Wolver- 
hampton Floral Fete, and during his term of office 
gave handsome prizes for Violas and Pansies. Mr. 
Lutz's floral friends were men like the late Mr. Win. 
Dean, of Birmingham, and Mr. James Dobbie, of 
Rothesay. Mr. Lutz and his wife spent their 
holidays at Rothesay last summer, staying with 
Mr. Dobbie, where doubtless their battles were 
** fought o'er again " around the social board. Mr. 
Lutz, who had a keen artistic faculty, was the 
possessor of a tine collection of paintings, embracing 
examples by Geo. Moreland, Landseer, Lawrence, 
and others ; and the Wolverhampton Art Gallery 
is enriched by a fine picture presented by him. 



Trade Notice. 

Messrs. T. Methvex & Sons, nurserymen, 15, 
Princes Street and Leith Walk, Edinburgh, request 
us to announce the fact that, in order to meet the 
increasing demands on their nursery department, i 
they have acquired the lease of the Baugholm Nur- ! 
series (so long in the occupation of the well-known 
firm of Peter Lawson & »Son), and will be in a 
position to offer all kinds of nursery stock. 
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tThe term "accumulated temperature " Indicate* the aggregate 
amount, as well as the duration, of degrees of temperature 
above or below 42" Fahr. for the period named ; and this 
combined result is expressed in Day-degrees— a "Day- 
degree " signifying 1* continued for twenty-four hours, or 
any other number of degrees for an Inversely proportional 
number of hours.) 
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The districts indicated by number in the first column are 
the following:— 

0, Scotland, N. Principal WheaUprodveing Districts— 
1, Scotland, E. ; 2, England, N.E. ; 8, England, E. ; 
4, Midland Counties ; 5, England, including London, 8. 
Principal Orating, dc. Districts — 6, Scotland, W. ; 
7, England, N.W. ; 8, England, 8.W. ; 9, Ireland, N. ; 
10, Ireland, 8. ; * Channel Islands. 

THE PAST WEEK. 

The following summary record of the weather throughout 
the British Islands for the week ending December 31, is 
furnished from the Meteorological Office :— 

" The weather during this period was extremely changeable. 
Much rain fell over the kingdom generally— especially in the 
west and north— but several fine bright intervals were ex- 
perienced over Ireland and the greater part of England. 

"The temperature continued above the mean, the excess 
varying from 2* in 'Scotland, N. and B.,* to 4* or 5* in most 
other districts. The highest of the maxima were recorded 
during the earlier days of the week, and ranged from 57° in 
•Scotland, E.,' 'England, N.W.,' and « Ireland, 8.,* to 53° in 
4 Scotland, N.* The lowest of the minima which were registered 
on the 31st. ranged from 16 # in « Scotland, B7 (at BraeraarX 
2T in * Scotland, N.' and 'England, N.E.,' and 28* in 'Scot- 
land, W.' and the ' Midland Counties,' to 29* in ' Ireland, S.,' 
and to 86* in the ' Channel Islands.' 

" The rain/all exceeded the mean in all district*, the excess 
being considerable generally, and especially so in the wwt. 

" The bright sunshine was rather in excess of the mean in 
most districts, the percentage of the possible duration ranging 
, from 27 in 'England, E.,' and 23 or 24 in Ireland and England, 
8.W., to 12 in 'England, N.W.,* and to 9 in 'Scotland, E.' '• 



WEATHER IN 1898.— A summary of tempera- 
ture, rainfall, and duration of,bright sunshine in the 
United Kingdom has been issued by the Meteoro- 
logical Office, showing the accumulated results for 
the fifty-two weeks ending December 31. The 
temperature for the year was everywhere largely 
in exeess of the average, the mean for the whole 
period being about 2° higher than usual. The 
excess of temperature was fairly similar over the 
whole country. The aggregate rainfall results 
differed materially in different districts. In the 
north of Scotland, where the total rainfall was 
66*7 in., there was an excess of 16*2 in., and rain 
fell on 202 days, which is seventeen more than 
usual. There was a slight excess of rain over the 
whole of Ireland, the greatest excess being 0'5 in. 
in the south. There was a deficiency of rain over 



the whole of England, and in the east and west of 
Scotland. The greatest deficiency for the year was 
7 *6 inches in the south of England, where the total fall 
for the year was 21 *9 in. In the Midland counties 
the exoess was 6*7 in., in the east of England 6 in., 
and in the Channel Islands 5*8 in. There was an 
excess of sunshine in the north and west of our 
islands, but generally a slight deficiency in the 
south and east. At Greenwich the total rainfall 
for the year was 18*78 in., which is 5*78 in. less 
than the average for the previous fifty years. May, 
October, November, and December, were the only 
months with an excess of rain. The mean tempe- 
rature for the year was 52°, which is 2° above the 
average. Every month was warm except March, 
May, and June. The temperature ranged from 
92° in September to 26° in February. 



Markets. 



C0VENT GARDEN, JANUARY 5. 

[We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible 
for the quotations. It must be remembered that these 
quotations do not represent the prices on any particular 
day, but only the general averages for the week preceding 
tho date of our report. The prices depend upon the 
quality of the samples, the supply in the market, and the 
demand ; and they may fluctuate, not only from day to 
day, but often several times in one day. En.] 

—Average Wholesale Prices. 



Plants in Pots. 

s. d, s.d. 
Arbor Vit*, p. do*. 12 0-86 
Aspidistras, p. doz. 18 0-86 

— specimen, each 5 0-10 
Dractenas, various, 

per doz. 12 0-80 

— viridis, p. dot. 9 0-18 
Euonymus, various, 

per dozen ... 6 0-18 
Evergreens, in var., 

per dozen ... 6 0-24 

Ferns, in variety, 

per dozen ... 4 0-12 



s.d. s.d. 



per 



Ferns, small, 

Ficus elastics, each 
Foliage plants, var., 

OftCU • • • • • • 

Lveopodiums, dos. 
Marguerite* Daisy, 

per dozen 

Myrtles, perdos.... 

Palms, various, ea. 

— specimens, ea. 21 0-68 

Scarlets, per doz. 4 0-6 



4 0- 
1 0- 

1 0- 
8 0- 

6 0- 
6 0- 



1 0-16 

















Gut Flowrtw.— Average Wholesale Priors. 



Arum Lilies, dozen 

blooms ... ... 

Asparagus Fern .bun. 
Azalea, white, 12bms. 
Bouvardias, per bun. 
Carnations, per doz. 

blooms ... 
Eucharis, per dozen 
Gardenias, per dos. 
Hyacinths, Roman, 

per dox. bunches 
Lilium longlflorum, 

per dozen 
Lily of the Valley, 

dozen sprays ... 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 
Maidenhair Fern, 

per doz. bunches 



s. (L s.d. 



6 



0-8 
0-8 
0- 1 8 
6-0 8 

0-8 
£-4 
0-8 

0-8 

0-9 

6-2 6 
0-8 



6 0-90 



Narcissus, White, p. 

dozen bunches ... 
Orchfds,doz. blooms 
Pelargoniums, doz. 

bunches ... 

— scarlet, per doz. 
bunches 

Pink Roses, per 

dozen 
Roses (indoor), doz. 

— Tea. white, doz. 

— Perle, per doz. 

— Bafrano, p. dos. 
Smilax, per bunch 
Tuberoses, 12 bhns. 
Violets, per dozen 

bunches 

— Parma, bunch 



«. d. s. a\ 

2 0-40 
6 0-12 

60-9 

8 0-10 



4 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 



0- 
6- 
0- 
0- 2 
6- 2 











0-8 
0- 1 6 



10-20 
4 6-60 



Fruit.— Averaok Wholesale Prices. 
s. d. s. d. 



Apples, King, per 

bUKbel ... 4 6-60 

— Golden Knobs, 

bushel ... 8 0-50 

— Wellingtons, 

bushel ... A 0- 8 

— Sourtngs, per 

bushel ... 8 0-50 

— Blenheims, per 

bushel ... 8 0-60 

— Large cookers, 

per bushel ... 8 0-40 

— French, Rene* 

sette Oris, 

good, cases... 5 — 

— Nova Bcotia, 

Baldwins, 
Greenings, 
Gold Russets, 
Kings, and 
other sorts, 
per barrel ... 16 0-25 

— Callfornian, 

New Towns, 
Fancy Reds, 
Ac, per case 7 6-10 

— Canadians, vari- 

ous sorts, 

Baldwin, Ben 

Davis, Green* 

ings, Ac., per 

barrel ... 18 0-26 
Bananas, bunch ... 6 0-90 
Chestnuts, various, 

per bog ... 4 6-12 



s. 

Cobnuts, per 100 lb. 40 
Cranberries, Ameri- 
can, box ... 12 
— Russian kegs... 1 
Custard-Apirte8,doz. 8 
Grapes, English, 



Alicante, lb. ... 1 

— Gros Colmar ... 1 

— Muscats,per lb. 2 

— Almeira, doz. 

1 (J* • • * • • • 

Lemons, per case... 

— Messina, 360 ... 
Lychees, Chinese, 

packet, 1 lb. ... 
Oranges, Jafla,cnses 

— Denla, case, 240 

— Mandarin, pkt. 

of 10 boxes... 

— Valencia 

— Tenerifle, case 

— Tangierine, box 

of 25... 

— - box of 108 
Pears. Callfornian, 

Easter Beurre, 
case, 108 ... 24 

— Catiline, French, 

crates(a<'Cord* 
ing to num- 
ber, &c.) ... 7 

Pines, each 2 

Walnuts, kiln-dried, 
Naples, cwt. ... 84 



6 

7 

10 

1 
9 

4 

5 
7 
S 



4 



d. s. d. 

0-45 

— 
9 — 
0-12 

0- 1 6 
8- 1 9 
0-3 

— 
6-16 
6 — 

6 — 
6-11 
6 — 

— 
6-15 
0-6 

6-10 
— 



— 



0-15 
0-6 

— 
— 



P0TATO8. 
Beauties, Saxons, Giants, Up-to-Date, Ac, according to 
sample, 60s. to 80s. per ton ; Dunbar Main Crops, 90s. Joh 
Bath, 92 und 34, Wellington S net, Covert Garden, 



Vegetables.— Average Wholesale Prices, 



Artichokes, Globe, 
per doz. 

— Jerusalem, per 
sieve 

Asparagus, Paris, 
green ... 

— Bprue 

— English, per 100 
Beans. Dwfs., Chan- 
nel Islands, lb. 

— Madeira, bkt 
Beetroots, per 

dozen 

— bushel ... 
Brussels Sprouts, 

per sieve 

— per bushel ... 
Brussels tops, bush. 
Cabbage, doz. 

— Coleworts, per 
bushel 

— Savoys, p. doz. 

— — per tally ... 
Cardoons, each ... 
Cauliflowers, Eng- 
lish, per dozen 

— per tally 

— Italian, baskets 
of 18 

Celeriac, per dozen 
Carrots, washed, in 
bags, fine 

— unwashed 

— 8urrey,bunchs. 
Celery, Red, dozen 

bundles 

— unwashed 
Chicory, per lb. ... 
Cress, doz. punnets 
Cucumbers, per 

dozen ... 
Endive, French, per 

dozen 

Garlic, per lb. 
Horseradish, New 

English, bundle 

— — loose per 
doz., fine 

— foreign, per 
bundle... 



«. d. s. d. 

2 6-8 

16-20 

8 6-40 
6-0 10 
6 6-76 



1 3- 

2 0- 

6- 
20 

1 6- 
8 0- 
1 0- 
1 0- 



1 6 
3 

9 



2 6 
4 

1 3 
1 6 



2 
1 
6 





8- 
0- 
9- 



4 
2 



6- 2 
0-10 

6 - 
- 



80- 
2 
2 0- 



3 6 
2 6 



8 0-16 
6 0-90 
8-04 
16 — 

6 0-10 



2 




2 0-26 

2 - 



18 - 



5 

6 6 



2 6 

9 



1 — 
16-2 

1 8 — 

2 6 — 

12 0-18 
8 0-10 
50 - 

3 6-46 

4-06 
2 0-2 6 

2 0-30 
2 — 
2 0-26 

8-06 

Remarks.— In last report Walnuts should have read cwt. 
(not half). On Saturday last all varieties of green vegetables 
were in demand, and good prices were realised. Mushrooms 
were easier in price. Leaves of Galax aphylla are being im- 
ported from America. The supplies of Yorkshire Rhubarb 
are increasing, but only the very best samples fetch 2s. per 
dozen. 



s. <L s. d. 

Leeks, doz. bunch. 16-20 
Lettuce, Cabbage, 

per doz. ... 10- 1 8 
Miut, new, forced, 

per doz. bunch. 4 0-50 
MuHhrooms, house, 

per lb 6-08 

Onions, Albanians, 

bags 6 

— Dutch, per bag 4 6- 

— English, cwt... 6 0- 

— Valencia, cases 8 6 

— picklers,in bags 2 6 ' 

— — in sieve ... 2 6 
Parsley, per doxen 1 6- 

— sieve ... ... T 

Parsnips, per dozen 6- 

— cwt. bags ... 8 
Potatos, Hebron*, 

Snowdrops, Up- 
to-Date,&c.,per 
ton 

— New, Algerine 

Kidneys, lb. 

— — Frame, lb. 

— — Teneriffe, 
per cwt. 

Radishes. Round, 
breakfast, per 
dozen bunches 

Rhubarb, York, per 
doz. bundles ... 

Salad, small, pun- 
nets, per dozen 

Scotch Kale, per 
bushel 

8eakale, per dozen 
punnets 

Shallots, per cwt.... 

Spinach, per bushel 

— Frencn, crates 
Tomatos, English, 

per to* ••• ••• 

— Canary, boxes 
Turnips, Bng., per 

doz. bunches ... 

— in bags... 
Turnip-Tops, bag ... 
Watercress, p. doz. 

bunches 



CO 0-80 

2 f — 
5-06 

18 - 



London: January 4.— Messrs. John Shsw A Sons, Seed 
Merchants, of Great Maze Pond, Borough, London, S.E. 
write that, notwithstanding the fact that to-day's seed market 
was poorly attended, with but little business passing thereon, 
an increased inquiry for Grass and Clover seeds Is shortly 
anticipated. Meantime, stocks and prices are as previously 
noted, alike moderate. Rye continues scarce, and is wanted. 
Some new Kwnigsburg spring Tares have just arrived. The 
trade for bird seeds presents no iresh feature. As regards 
Peas, Haricots, and Lentils, the absence of severe weather 
naturally restricts the sale. Linseed favours sellers. 



FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow : January 4. — The following are the averages 
of the prices recorded since our last report: — Lemons, 
Is. 6d. to 2t. per dozen ; Chestnuts, 4ri. per pound ; Cob 
nuts, Ad. to 8rf. do. ; Prunes, 6d. to 8d. do. ; Apples, 
per barrel, Canadian Spies, 18*. do. ; Western States' 
Russets, 30«. do. ; Oranges, Jaffa, 9s. (id. to lis. per case ; 
Pears, 12*. to 18*. per cwt. ; Tomatos, Guernsey, 4d. to 8d. per 
lb. ; do., Scotch, $d. do. ; Grapes, home, If. to 4s. do. ; do., 
foreign, 6tf. do. ; Cabbages, 9d. to Is. "id. per dozen ; Cauli- 
flowers, Is. Od. 10 2*. 6rf. do. ; Parsnips, 3*. ikl. per cwt. ; 
Herbs, Id. to 2d. per bunch; Leeks, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per 
dozen bunches; Mint, green, 64. to 9d. per bunch; Onions. 
6«. 6tf. per cwt. ; ditto, 6s. to Is. per case; Parsley, 1*. to U.6d. 
per stone ; Potatos, bd. to 6rf. do. ; Carrots, 2s. to 3*. 6d. per 
cwt. ; Artichokes, Is. Od. per stone ; Cucumbers, 9rf. to l*. each ; 
Lettuce, round, 1*. 3d. per dozen; Horseradish, -3*. per 
bundle ; Mushrooms, 10d. to Is. 3d. per lb. ; Beetroots, 6d. to 
7d. per dozen ; Brussels Sprouts, Is. to 1*. 6d. par atone ; 
Turnips, Is. to Is. 2d. per bag ; da, large white, 8*. l>er 
dozen ; Savoys, 9rf. to Is. 6cf. per dozen ; late Cabbage*, 9d. to 
Is. per dozen. 

Liverpool : January 4. — Wholesale Vegetable Market ;— 
Potatos, per cwt., Giants, 2s. to 2*. 4d. ; Main Crop, 2s. <V/, to 
8s. ; Bruce, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 8d. ; Turnips, 6d. to 10J. per dozen 
bunches ; do. Swedes, Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. per cwt ; Carrots, 
2s. 3d. to 8*. 8d. do. ; Parsley, 6d. to lOd. per dozen bunches ; 
Onions, English, be. to 6s. per cwt. ; do., foreign, 4s. id. to 
4s. Od. do. ; Cauliflowers, Is. 3d. to 2s. Cd. per dozen ; Cab- 
bages, 8d. to lOd. do. ; Celery, 8d. to Is. 6d. do. St. John'e:— 
Potatos, lOd. to Is. per peck ; Grapes, home, 2s. 6d. per IK ; 
do., foreign, Od. to Hd. do. ; Pines, English, 5s. to 6s. each ; 
Cucumbers, Is, 6d. each ; Mushrooms, Is. per lb., and basket. 
Birkenhead :— Potatos, 8d. to lOd. per peck; Filberts, lOd. 
per lb. ; Grapes, home, Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. do. ; do., foreign, 
6d. to lOd. do. ; Pines, English, 5s. to 10s. 6d. each ; do., 
•oreign, 3s. to 5s. do. ; Mushrooms, Is. to Is. tid. per lb. 
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COILN. 

Ateaaoe Prices of British Corn (per imperial qr), for the 
week ending December 81, and for the corresponding period of- 
1807, together with the difference In the quotations. These 
figures are based on the Official Weekly Return :— 



- Description. 


1697. 


1898. 


Difference. 


wheat ... ... 


• •• 


*. d. 

84 6 


s. d. 

2d 11 


«. d. 

- 7 7 


Bar!ey 

• • 


• *• 


27 3 


28 4 


+ 1 7 


vlil » • • « * * ••»■ 


• •• 


17 1 


17 


- 1 



GABDENINO APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. J. Mactarlake, for the past six years Gardener at 

Btapleton Park, Pontefract, as Gardener to J. 8. Calvkr- 

uct, Esq., Oulton Hall, Leeds. 
Mr/ Tbos. Pilcher, until recently Head Gardener at Hoi* 

bqrough • Court, Bnodland, Kent, as Head Gardener to 

F. D. Brockmam, Esq., J. P., of Beach borough Park, 
. Hythe, Kent 
Mr. G. Frost, as Gardener to the Earl of Zetland, Upleatham, 

Marske-by-the 8c*. Yorkshire. 
Mr. W. C. Lewis, 'Fruit Foreman, Mentmore, Leigh ton 

Buzzard, as Gardener to D. G. Lard ale, Esq., Limpufleld 

Grange, Limpsfield, 8urrey. 
Mr. Jambs Mastersox, late Gardener to James 8nrrHwic¥, 

Esq., Kilcreen House, Kilkenny, as Gardener to James 

Cassidt, Esq., J. P., Togher House, Monasterevan. 
Mr. Charlks Masson, late Gardener and Steward to Colonel 

Cooper, D.L., Dunboden, Mullingar, as Head Gardener 

♦o E. J. Beaumont Nusbitt, Esq., D.L., Tubberdaly, 

Bd.»nderry, King's co. 
Mr. U. H. Clack, previously Head Gardener at Beschen Cliff 

House, Bath, as Head Gardener to B. Winthrope, Esq., 

Bartbn Court, Hungerford, Berks. 
Mr. Jambs Prentice, formerly . Foreman at Gifford House, 

Roehampton, as Head Gardener to J. D. Charrinoton, 

Esq., at same place. 
Mr. William Milne, from Drumlanrig Gardens, Thornhill, 

N.B., as Head Gardener to 8» B. Almond, Esq., 8tandish 

HalL.Wigan, Lancashire, 
Mr. T. Turton, for twenty years Head Gardener at Maiden 

Brlegh, Beading, as Head Gardener to J. K. D. Wing- 

field Diqby, Esq., M.P., 8herborne Castle, Sherborne, 

Dorset 
Mr. E. Bryant, for the past six years H*ad Gardener at The 

Manor House, Tarrant Gunville, Blandford, as Head 

Gardener to Colonel Parry Othbden, Turnworth, 

Blandford. 
Mt. Thomas Bdinoton has been engaged by Lord Ducib 

as Head Gardener, in succession to Thomas Shingles, 

deceased. 



CATALOGUES BEOEIVED. 

,. H. Kbnkkl, Darmstadt— Plants, including Orchids. 
Firher, Son, & 8ibray, Ltd., Royal Nurseries, Hands worth, 
Sheffield— Seeds, to. 

David W. Thomson, 24, Frederick Street, Edinburgh- 
Seeds, &c. 

Vilmorin-Andrikux & Co., 4, Quai de la Megisserie, Paris- 
Wholesale List of Novelties in Flowering Plants, Vege- 
tables, and Grains. 

Wm. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, Herts— Seeds, &c. 

H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent— Chrysanthemums. 

DiOBSONS & Co., 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh— Seeds, tc. 

Dobbib A Co., Rothesay, N.B.— Seeds, Ac. 

T. Mbthven & Sons, 1ft, Princess Street, and Lelth Walk, 
Edinburgh— Seeds, 4c. 

Edmondson Brothers, Dublin— Seeds, Ac. 

Carter, Paos * Co., 52 and 63, London Wall, B.C.— Seeds, 
Plants, Roses, Trees, Ac. 

F. Urquhart A Co., 11, Union Street, Inverness— Seeds, Ac. 

Chas. Turner, The Royal Nurseries, Slough- Seeds. 

W. Bull, New and Rare Plant Establishment, King's Road, 
Chelsea— Seeds. 

Robt. Vbitch A 8on, 54, High Street, Exeter-Seeds. 

Kelway A 8on, Langport, Somerset— Wholesale List of 
Seeds. 

Wm. Clibran A Son, 10 and 12, Market Street, Manchester— 
Seeds. 

E. P. Dixon A Son, Hull— Seeds, Ac 
Armitaoe B*os., Ltd., High Street, Nottingham, Seeds, Ac. 
Fbeox. Gee, Riverford House, Biggleswade, Bedfordshire- 
Seeds, Ac 





«#3 

I ■ ^— — — »#J 

Agricultural Rattng Act: Market Gardener 
It can be obtained for a few pence of Messrs. Eyre 
A Spottiswoode, East Harding St., London, E.C. 

Bedding Pelargoniums : Novice. Where many 
plants are required, boxes measuring 12 x 36 x 

3 inches are used, instead of potting eaeb plant 
separately, the plants being set in these boxes at 

4 inches apart. Scarcely any more drainage is 
required than some rough fibry soil, half-decayed 
leaves, or the like, the bottom being made of 
thick laths or with augur hqles half- an -inch in 



diameter. These boxes may be used for autumn 
and early spring-struck cuttings; late spring- 
struck cuttings are better for being potted in 
60's. If the plants are to bloom early, one 
stopping in February or early in March will 
suffice. If you wish to increase your stock of 
plants, put the boxes, or some of them, in mild 
heat— $8° to 60° by night— in late January, and 
take the tops 3 inches in length in about 20 days 
afterwards. If no increase is looked for, keep the 
boxes in the greenhouse till April and then place 
them in cold frames. 

Begonia Glolre de Lorraine, &c. : /. R. There 
have been numerous notices of this plant in the 
Gardeners* Chronicle. The plant is very com- 
monly grown now in gardens and nurseries. The 
parents of the variety are B. socotrana and B. 
I>regei. See "New Plants," in Card. Chron., 
January 21, 1893, p. 68. This was the first 
notice. 

Books: S. P. Babington's British Botany is 
published by J. van Voorst, Paternoster How. 
We believe a new edition is in preparation. Dr. 
Vines has lately issued an Elementary Text- 
book, which is published by Swan, Sonnenschein 
k Co.— "Shrubs: A. D. Webster. Hardy Or- 
namental Flowering Trees and Shrubs, published 
at 1, Clements' Inn, Strand, W.C.— G. H. 
Observations on the Cultivation of Roses in Pots, 
by W. PauL Published by Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent k Co., 23, Paternoster Row. 
— The Rosarian's Year-Bookfor 1898, published 
by Bemrose c\ Sons, Ltd., 23, Old Bailey, will 
afford the report of the National Rose Society's 
Conference, Ac. 

Chrysanthemums for Exhibition : W. C. Any 
such list must be more or less an arbitrary one. 
It is impossible to make up your mind in January 
what varieties you will exhibit in November, as 
certain sorts do not succeed in certain seasons, 
and the cultivator must necessarily possess him- 
self of a greater number of varieties than he 
intends to exhibit. On p. 410 of our last volume, 
a list of the most popular varieties at the leading 
shows in November last was given by Mr. C. HT 
Payne. With such a collection as that, and by 
adding a few of the recent novelties, you will be 
as well prepared as possible. Of the new ones, 
General Paquie, Reginald Godfrey, H. J. Jones, 
Mrs. White Popham, R. Hooper Pearson, Chats- 
worth, Lord Ludlow, John Pockett, Mrs. Bark- 
ley, W. Caroham, Swanley Giant, Han well Glory , 
M. Fatzer, Madeline Davis, Mr. F. Carrington, 
Kathleen Rogers, and Miss Nellie Pockett, are 
all good ones. 

* 

" Creeper "with Scale.— The shrub is probably 
a Ceanothus. The X L was probably used too 
strong ; it has killed the leaves, but not in every 
case destroyed the insect, which is not surprising, 
as it lives beneath a shield-like scale, which 
prevents tbe vapour from reaching the insect. 
Cut away all the lateral shoots, ana burn them. 
Then dress the stem as you would do for a Vine, 
or if the scale is not very abundant, touch each 
one with a camel's-hair pencil dipped in methy- 
lated spirit. 

Cyclamens : Nemo. The plants should bo sepa- 
rated into their several colours, placing these in 
different houses. If crossing is practised it 
should be carefully done artificially with a oamel- 
hair pencil, as a means of carrying the pollen 
from tbe anthers of the male flower to tbe 
intended seed-bearer. Not more than half-a- 
dozen seed-vessels should be allowed to remain 
on any one plant, and these should be allowed to 
droop and bury themselves naturally in the soil. 
The plants should not be unduly weakened by 
carrying a great number of blooms, but reduce 
the number. The setting of the flowers may 
begin when the days are a little longer — say, in 
February. 

Fruit-trees Trained Against a Wooden Fence 
Painted Green : C. N ; M. We have never 
heard of any ill-effects from doing this, and do 
not suppose that any would arise. If the ordinary 
green oil-paints are deemed injurious why not 
use Carson's anti-corrosion paint ? 

Grape-Vine Lifted Two Years Ago: Novice. 
The Vine probably suffered from the heavy crop 
that it carried the next year, and took its revenge 
by bearing scantily. Crop lightly this year, and 
its productiveness will be restored in a season or 
two. Do not be lavish with the use of solid 



manure on the Vine-border. It will do no good 
unless the fertilising properties in it Are carried 
to the roots by .means of heavy waterings whilst 
in active growth. If the loam is heavy do not 
employ a mulch of manure,! but apply manure- 
water of good strength three times oaring the 
summer, first applying pure water. Dressings of 
lima, potash, and basic slag, are useful to vines 
at the rate of i lb. per square yard. The 
retention of the straw round the stem did the 
Vine no harm. 

Lilt or the Valley : Valley. A bud having 
once flowered, does not do so again. It must be 
three years old to produce a flower, or, strictly 
speaking, its flowering year is the third of iU 
existence. A clump of Lily of the Valley will 
contain buds one, two, and three years old. 
Trade growers separate these into three lots, the 
three-year-old, the plumpest and largest, being 
reserved for flowering indoors or out-of-doors, 
and the others for planting to stow on to the 
flowering age. In an undisturbea Lily -bed, budi 
of many different ages are found, none of them, 
however, producing flowers but those that are 
three years old. It is the unavoidable crowding 
of an old bed with much flowerless growth that 
leads to small flower-spikes and minute flowers. 

Names of Fruit : /. F. D. Pear, Vicar of Wink 
field.— Dalyril. Pale] Apple, Winterf Hawthorn- 
den ; coloured, BesspooL 

Names or Plants : Correspondents not answered is 
this issue are requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number. — P. E. St. Habrothamnus 
elegans.— T. T. C. 1, Rhapis flabellif ormis ; 2, 
Cnpressus Lawsoniana ; 3, Ketinospora pisifen, 
of gardens ; 4, Adiantum decorum ; 5, Aaiantum 
formosum ; 6, Pteris cretioa variety ; 7, Pterii 
cretica albo-lineata.— A. T. C. J. Probably s 
young frond of Adiantum pubescens. 

PERI8TERIA blata : W. J. Kaj/e. The withering 
and browning of tbe leaves is due to your having 
dried off the plant, which is an injurious pro- 
cedure at the season of rest. The plant should 
' be at such time afforded less water, but not be 
dried off, and less heat should be given. 

Red-Spider on Carnations: J. R. This pett 
can be got rid of by using Richards' XL-All 
special preparation. Sponging the leaves with 
soapy water is of great use, ana effects the saw 
purpose. 

Substitute for Glass: Paper. If "D-iroline" 
be meant, this substance was being sold in 1894 
by the New Wirewove Roofing Co., 75a, Queen 
\ ictoria Street, E.C. It is mentioned in the 
Gardeners' Chronicle, 1st vol. for 1894, p. 143. 

Sulphuring Vines : H. R. G. Mention is made 
of the practice having been safely performed in 
the Gardeners' Chronicle for January 1 and 8 
last year, pp. 13 and 28. We do not know of 
any correct formula, and would advise grett 
caution in the use of burning sulphur, even before 
the buds of the Vine move in tbe least degree. 

Two -flowered Cypripedium insigne: E. W- 
Unusual, but not unprecedented. 

Vines: Anxious One. It will be quite safe to prune 
forthwith, cutting back the laterals to the beet 
and plumpest bud on each, and keeping the 
vinery as cool as possible till the time for starting 
the vines has arrived. What cleaning ana 
dressing are needed should be carried out directly 
after the pruning is finished. Another year yon 
should not cut back the laterals to four jointf 
before the danger from any of the buds pushing 
is past, say the second week in October. The 
gain in strength is quite problematical, and in 
the case of black Grapes left hanging it results in 
loss of colour owing to the removal of the shade- 
giving leaves, although white ones may gains 
higher tint. 

Communications Received.— R. Sowerby, Reading.— B. C— 
E. M.-W. O. 8.-J. OB.-G. N.-G. H.-A. F. B-7 
M. Rote.— A. M., Parit.— S. A,— Hurst and Sont.— B»fl«d. 
A. H.— W. 8. H. — F. M. — X. 

Specimens and Photographs Received with Tuassb*" 
G. H. G. 



IMPORTANT TO ADVERTI8ER8.-3T** **«<**" *J| 
the satisfaction of announcing that the circulation oj *»• 
"Gardeners' Chronicle" has, since the reduction in »*• 
price of the paper, 

MORE THAN DOUBLED. ^ 

Aivertiurs are reminded that the " Chronicle" circulate* among 

COUHTRY GENTLEMEN, AND ALL CLASSES Of ° A "f E ?^J! 

and Garden-lovers at home, that it ha* a $p#>aUy WTF 

FORKION AND COLONIAL CIRCULATION, and that » 

preserved Jbr re/erenoe in ul' the principal Librari $. 



jAKVAkV 14, 1899.] 
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DISEASES OP THE VINE. 

THE Grape- Vine may be said to form the 
principal feature in hundreds of glasshouses 
in this country. A proprietor with only a small 
portion of land under glass likes to see a good 
part of it in the form of a vinery, and expects 
his gardener to take the best crop possible out 
of this department. The gardener knows, how- 
ever, that it is this very crop which gives him a 
considerable amount of the worry attendant on 
his post. Nor is the Vine specialist, who gives 
almost all his time to Grape-growing, by any 
means free from cares due to the uncertain 
nature of the Vine itself. One hears our 
climate or the indoor mode of cultivation 
adopted in this country blamed, yet it is not so 
easy to explain away our troubles thus, for if we 
turn to France, with the greatest area of out- 
door vineyards in the world, we find there, 
troubles quite as serious and not unlike our 
own ; and that, too, in a land where Grape- 
growing has passed down from father to son for 
many generations. The reasons for failure are 
deeper then than ignorance of the gardener, or 
faults of our indoor cultivation ; they belong to 
the Vine itself, and arise because we do not yet 
clearly understand the plant. Trouble has, 
however, brought study and investigation to 
bear on the Vine, and consideration of some of 
these may be profitable. 

Diseases of the Vine may be conveniently 
classed into : — 

(1) Those directly traceable to the action of 
parasitic fungi. 

(2) Those directly traceable to the action of 
injurious insects. 

(3) Those for which neither fungi nor insects 
offer a sufficient explanation. 

The first and second class of diseases we pro- 
pose on this occasion to pass over, because they 
and the remedies likely to check them may be 
found described in standard works on Vine- 
culture, and the more important have been 
dealt with in the back volumes of the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, either as replies to queries, or in 
stpecial articles. Numerous papers of M. J. 
Berkeley, M. C. Cooke, Worthington G. Smith, 
and G. Massee, on the fungus diseases may be 
mentioned as examples. 

The unexplained diseases of the Vine are 
important enough to merit special notice, as 
they have been the subject of many investiga- 
tions. As a general conclusion of the perusal 
of some of the more important results obtained, 
we are led to regard most of the unexplained 
diseases as "physiological," that is, they are 
due to defects in cultivation, to adverse climatic 
or other conditions, and to the use of unsuitable 
varieties of the Vine. Fungi or insects may 
appear along with diseases of this kind, but they 
come later and only because the plants are 
already weakly. One might even go further, and 
lay that most of the fungus-diseases of the Vine 
are really started by defects in cultivation ; the 



Vines are weakened, the fungi come and com- 
plete the mischief. The Vine, as it has to be 
cultivated in this country, is open in many ways 
to defective cultivation. Its roots are generally 
in a border exposed to the changes of climate 
out-of-doors ; its shoots are under glass ; while 
the methods employed to produce a large supply 
of fruit of high quality may easily result in 
conditions favourable to the development of 

disease. 

, Shanking. 

4 * Shanking " is a trouble which accompanies 
Grape-growing all over the world. The Grapes as 
they approach maturity fall off the bunch, breaking 
away where the stalk joins the fruit ; or they may 
simply shrivel up and remain attached. The 
Grapes to go first are those towards the lower end 
of a bunch, or those on the shoulders. The number 
may vary from one to many, and the trouble may 
be apparent! all over the Vine or only on parts of it. 
The foliage is at the same time more or less 
affected ; generally the leaves turn brown and curl in 
places, or all over. Insects or fungi have never 
been proved to be the real cause of the trouble, the 
chief reason is to be sought in the condition of the 
Vine itself. No doubt, the disease is not always 
due to the same cause. Over-cropping frequently 
leads to " shanking, " so, also, does too early ripen- 
ing of the wood. Both of these conditions result 
in a drain on the food-supplies which the plant has 
to provide, and will lead to starvation of maturing 
fruit. The atmosphere inside the house requires 
careful attention ; excessive moisture and heat pro- 
duce conditions favourable to " shanking " if they 
cause undue forcing of the Vines ; on the other 
hand, any check due to sudden dryness or cooling, 
will be first seen in the fruit-bunches. 

From what we can learn, the soil itself has no direct 
effect, but a weak root-syBtem due to defects in the 
air, heat, texture, or moisture of the soil, will not be 
in a condition to supply the necessary water and 
food to a fruiting Vine. Excess of nitrogenous sub- 
stances in the Vine due to over manuring or to over- 
cultivation of a rich outside border, easily aggravate 
"shanking." It is said by good authorities that 
" shanking " occurs when the Vine is deficient in 
potash, and they recommend this to be supplied in 
some form as a manure to the soil. Dropping 
of the Grapes is also a common result of any 
disease of the foliage, stems, or roots of the 
Vine. 

A disease on out-door Vines, recently described 
by French investigators under the name " maladie 
pectique," seems to us very like a form of " shank- 
ing." The leaves in the lower parts of the Vines 
show discoloured patches, which become wine-red in 
dark-fruited varieties, or yellowish in white-fruited. 
This is followed by withering, curling, and drying- 
up of the leaves ; as this goes on, the blade breaks 
away at the top of the leaf -stalk* Flowers and 
young fruit behave in the same way, shrivel, and 
drop from their stalk. The disease was never seen 
to cause total loss of a Vine, as it never seemed to 
spread beyond the lower branches. No parasites 
of any kind could be found. The conditions which 
lead to the disease are sudden changes of climate 
affecting the soil. The soils most liable to it are 
light, and of a pebbly or slatey nature. The vine- 
yards, where it showed most, were subjected to 
severe drought in 1893, followed early in 1894 by 
continual rain and a marked fall in temperature of 
both air and soiL These facts support the view 
that "shanking " on our indoor Vines is not caused 
by either fungus or insect, but by conditions arising 
from soil or climate. 

Blanching. 

"Chlorose," or " blanching," is a disease which 
has caused much trouble in the south of France. 
The Vine-leaves lose their deep green shade, then 
become yellow or completely blanched. The loss of 
colour generally begins near the margin of the leaf, 
and spreads inwards between the veins ; the affected 
parts may or may not become withered. Young 
green twigs sicken like the leaves, and may dry up. 



The woody branches are retarded in growth, and 
new leaves given off remain small and blanched. 
As the malady almost always develops before the 
flowering period, both flowers and young fruit are 
stunted and discoloured, and probably dry up or 
fall off. French experience shows that chlorose is 
worst on very limey calcareous soils. On such sous 
the Vines sicken in the first year, and gradually 
lose their vigour ; death may ensue, but frequently 
the Vines recover gradually each year, and the 
chlorose may disappear. Where the soil is less 
calcareous, the disease is less intense. On clay or 
siliceous soils, chlorose only appears in some cold 
wet spring, when yellow patches may appear on the 
leaves, but growth is hardly interrupted, and, if the 
weather • improves, all comes well again. The 
primary cause of chlorose is the presence of too 
much carbonate of lime (limestone or chalk) in the 
soil, and its action is assisted by any condition of 
the soil which increases the amount of soluble 
lime. This is further assisted by want of water, 
light, heat, or air, which defects tend to weaken 
the general health of the Vines. The disease is 
diminished by any mode of cultivation which pro- 
motes good drainage in the soil, or which strengthens 
the growth of the Vine. Above all, applications of 
sulphate of iron (green vitriol) to the soil round the 
roots of the Vine do most to cure chlorose ; this is 
the case, even though the soil naturally contains 
iron. As many of the great Vine-growing districts 
of France have a calcareous soil, chlorose is a 
serious disease, and, during the Phylloxera epi- 
demic, it assisted in almost exterminating the 
Vine, and in ruining many a grower. During 
recent years, however, great progress has been 
made in checking both Phylloxera and chlorose. 
This is done by selecting Vines produced by 
grafting the European Vine (Vitis vinifera) on 
stocks of American Vines. We cannot discuss the 
subject fully in this paper. Briefly, however, 
certain varieties of Vitis vinifera grow fairly well 
on calcareous soils (e.g., Folle- Blanche, Pinot. 
Colombeau, &c); these are grafted on stocks of 
the American Vitis Berlandieri, which is fouod 
wild only on calcareous soils. The Vinifera-Ber- 
laodieri hybrids have been used to re-stock 
hundreds of acres in France, and the Grapes pro- 
duced are not inferior in quality, while the Vines 
are much more resistent to disease. This is an 
important chapter in the history of Vine cultiva- 
tion, and illustrates the great value of resistent 
varieties or hybrids as a means of combating 
diseases of plants. We have urged this before, 
and believe that more substantial progress will be 
made against diseases of plants by means of hardy 
varieties than by any methods of spraying or sul- 
phuring sickly plants. Wm. O. Smith, Leeds. 

{To be continued). 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

STAUR0PSI8 LI8SOCHILOIDES VAR. 
MASSAIANA. 

Some time ago, H. J. Ross, Esq., of Poggio 
Gherardo, Florence, asked for information respecting 
a plant which, I believe, he purchased from Messrs. 
Linden as Vanda Massaiana. The communication 
was accompanied by an artistic accurate drawing 
made by Mrs. Janet Ross. 

The flowers represented a brightly -coloured form 
of Stauropsis Lissochiloides (Vanda Batemani), 
and the reply given was that it could only be that 
species. Two facts, however, remained, viz., that 
this variety blooms freely on small plants, and the 
leaves are very different in shape, as in place of the 
hard, straight leaves tapering gradually to the 
point, as in the type, these are more strap-shaped, 
more equal in width, generally curved, and more 
acutely bilobed at the apex. 

Recently I had an opportunity of examining a 
small importation of this variety made by Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, and the advantages 
it gave of securing a plant of moderate growth, 
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and flowers in a small state, over the large, shy- 
flowering old type, was apparent. 

The flower-bads are of a rich vinous-purple on 
the outside, the same hue remaining on the 
reverse of the flower when open. The face of the 
sepals and petals is bright chrome-yellow, with 
ruby-red spots, some of them being ocellate, a few 
crimson-purple marks being found around the 
column ; and the lip is white and claret coloured. 

Odontoolossum Crispum, Rosslyn var. 

This grand form of typical Odontoglossum 
crispum is comparable to the noble 0. c. Prince of 
Wales, which received a First-class Certificate at the 
Royal Horticultural Society on June 14, 1898. In 
actual measurement this is slightly smaller than the 
variety named, but when it is considered that the 
certificated plant was a large one, and superbly 
grown, and this one is only a small imported plant, 
matters may be equalised. 

0. crispum, Rosslyn variety, measures 4 inches 
across, and all the segments are so broad as to fill- 
in the greater part of the circumference of the 
flower. The sepals are white, delicately tinged 
with rose-colour, especially on the reverse side, 
each having one or two purplish -red blotches. The 
petals, which are slightly wavy at the margin, are 
pure white. The large and prettily crimped lip 
is white, with a clear yellow disc, and several 
large confluent dark chestnut-red blotches in the 
middle. The plant flowered with that enthusiastic 
lover of the genus Odontoglossum, H. T. Pitt, 
Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. Thurgood). 
Jarrws O'Brien. 



THE RAINFALL OP 1898. 

It is generally acknowledged that the rainfall for 
the year 1898 is below, and in some districts of 
the country very much below, the average. So 
great has been the deficiency of rain at Rotbamsted, 
Hertfordshire, that in Sir John Lawes' experi- 
mental Wheat-field, which is pipe-drained, to 
enable the observer to determine the loss of 
nitrates in the drainage, no water passed from the 
early part of January until the beginning of 
December. This is the second time only of such 
an occurrence during a period of more than forty 
years. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the 
past year at Rotbamsted, Hertfordshire, according 
to the measurements taken from Sir John Lawes' 
gauge, which in size is 6 feet by 7 feet 3 inches, 
equal to one-thousandth of an acre in area. It stands 
2 feet above the ground, and is 420 feet above the sea- 
level. The average rainfall from the same gauge 
is also given for forty years, with the difference of 
1898 above or below the average. 

Rainfall at Rothamsted for each Month of the Year 18»8. 
and the Total Yearly Rainfall. 



Month. 



Baiiifall, utlfSf^ ! Above or 
Forty 1 ears. A e . 









Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


January 


• •• 


• • * 


0795 


2*463 


—1-658 


February 


• •• 


• •• 


1-OWB 


1-743 


1 —0-645 


March 


• •• 


.. . 


lOtfO 


1-730 


—0*670 


April ... 


V •• 


• • • 


1*443 


1-972 


! —0-521) 


May ... 


• • ■ 


* • • 


280*2 


2827 


•♦ 0-565 


June ... 


... 


... 


1607 


2414 


—0-807 


July ... 


• • • 


• • • 


1 461 


2*731 


—1-280 


August, 


*•• 


t « » 


1207 


2*5«» 


- 1*892 


September 


• • • 


• « 


0-5A7 


2 551 


i —1-954 


October 


• •• 


• •• 


2-880 


3 193 


—0*304 


November 


• • • 


• • • 


2-440 


2 770 


, —0*330 


December 


• • • 

total 


... | 

i 


8-018 


2170 


! +0*843 

t 


Yearly 


20*4V>2 


28*053 


—8161 



• The atgn (— ) sign! ties below the average, and the nign 
(+) above the average. 

The above data show that the yearly total of 
rain for 1898 was 20*492 inches, against an average 
for forty years of 28*653 inches, giving a deficiency 



in the twelve months of 8*161 inches. There were 
but two months in the year, namely, May and 
December, when the rainfall exceeded the average, 
there being ten months of deficiency. This is the 
smallest yearly rainfall measured at Rothamsted 
since 1864, when 18J inches only fell; the next 
lowest was 1854, when 19*4 inches were recorded, 
and the year nearest to that of 1898 was 1858, when 
slightly over 20 inches felL 

In order to understand what this deficiency 
of rain means to vegetation, it may be stated 
that the 8*161 inches represents 824} tons of 
water on each acre of land, equal to 184,634 gal- 
lons, and as we began the year 1898 with a 
deficiency from 1897 of 1 *579 inch, equal to 159$ 
tons, or 35,723 gallons of water, it means that at 
Rothamsted the land at the present time requires 
220,357 gallons of water on each acre to bring the 
amount up to the normal average ; consequently, 
our well-springs and other supplies of water may 
show a falling off which can easily be accounted for. 

The amount of snow which fell at Rothamsted in 
1898 was most exceptionally small : about 2 inches 
were recorded in February, 6 inches in March, and 
8 inches in November, making a total depth of 
about 16 inches for the year. J. J. WiUi* y 
Harpenden. 
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GERANIUM SANGUINKUM ALBUM. 

Within the last two or three years, there has 
been offered by a nurseryman a plant under the 
above name. It appears to correspond in every way 
with one received by the writer under a similar 
name from Mr. W. D. Robinson-Douglas, of 
Orchardton, Castle Douglas, N.B. Probably 
they are from the same stock. Mr. Robin- 
son-Douglas found this Geranium on the coast 
of the Solway, near Auchencairn, in Kirkcud- 
brightshire. Although named as a variety of 
Geranium sanguineum, it appears to the writer 
that it is not that species, but a hybrid between G. 
sanguineum and another, which is, in all likeli- 
hood, G. pratense. The latter, like G. sangui- 
neum, is plentiful on the sandy coasts of the 
Solway Firth. It is, it may be admitted, not im- 
probable that the Bloody Crane's-bill may produce 
a white variety, but the plant under notice differs 
considerably from the type, and also from G. a. 
lancastriense, the Walney Island variety of the 
specie*. The habit of the plant is different, it 
being larger and less compact. The leaves are 
also more divided, and the flowers, besides being 
larger, are more cup-shaped. After growing the 
type and the Walney Island Crane's-bill under the 
same conditions as the so-called G. s. album, 
the writer submits, with considerable confidence, 
that the last-named is a hybrid between G. san- 
guineum and G. pratense. 

As a garden plant, it is of much value. It grows 
very freely. It has, indeed, a tendency to grow a 
little too quickly. Its greater laxness of growth 
is, perhaps, a failing ; but the way in which the 
flowers are poised above the leaves, like large white 
butterflies, renders a good clump very attractive. 
The flowers are a trifle flimsy in texture, but this 
adds to the lightness of their appearance. One 
prefers this Geranium on rockwork because of the 
opportunity afforded of checking gross growth, but 
it can be grown in the border as well. 

Fritillabia mbleagris, flork-plkno. 

Properly speaking, the Snake's Head Fritillary 
is a meadow-loving plant, but it grows well on 
rockwork not too dry, and its nodding flowers are 
seen to better advantage than when lower down. 
Although known to Parkinson, the double variety 
of Fritillaria Melea^ris is not very generally known, 
and it is but rarely that we see it in gardens. It 
ia grown at Kew, and one sees it occasionally offered 
at a fairly high price in catalogues. It is figured in 
Wooster's Alpine Plant*, second series, plate xxx. 
The colouring is, however, too deep, and, singularly 



enough, the author makes no reference to its being 
the double form which he showB. The doubling, so 
far as the writer knows, is the only instance of the 
kind among the Fritillarias, although among the 
Liliaces, to which order the Fritillarias belong, 
several of , the Lilies have flowers showing doubling. 
F. Meleagris, flore-pleno, is more curious than beau- 
tiful,, but those who have a liking for out-of-the- 
way plants wttl appreciate its singularity. 

PoTENTlLLA ALCHEMILLOIDKS. 

Few of our rock-garden flowers are such free- 
bloomers as this Cinquefoil. There are not many 
months in the year in which it does not give a few 
blooms.. This winter a plant on a rather dry 
rockery in the writer's garden produced a few 
flowers from August until after New Year's Day. 
The flowers, as may be expected, have not looked 
happy, but the fact of their being in view may 
emphasise the remark as to the floriferousness of 
the Alchemilla-leaved Cinquefoil. 

The hardiness of P. alchemilloides is unquestion- 
able in the writer's garden. It is at its best in 
June here ; then, after a month or so of rest, in 
July, it begins to flower again. The flowers are 
pure white, and the leaves in shape and in general 
appearance show how appropriately the plant has 
been called " Alchemilla-like," from their resem- 
blance to those of the Alpine Lady's Mantle. It is 
easily propagated by division. It is a native of 
the Pyrenees, and a plant which can be confidently 
recommended to the grower of alpine flower*. 
S. A rnott, Carmthorn, by Dum/riett, X. B. 



ROME. 

{Continued from p. 2.) 

The Eucalyptus in Britain.— Before bringing 
this paper to a close, it seema to me pertinent 
to enquire— is there any future for Eucalypti 
in England at all, and will they do good there? 
I have known persons who would emulate the 
credulity of the monks in the virtues which they 
attribute to these strange Australian trees. A 
broken ' Eucalyptus-bough or a few leaves were in 
their opinion sure to be a defence against influenza 
and other things —but all this is for the most part 
beside the mark. In England, as elsewhere, they 
might be very serviceable for drainage purposes if 
only they would live, but that seems problematical 
in the highest degree, and for nothing else is it 
worth while to take much trouble about them. In 
your impression of December 3, 1 remember reading 
the following passage : " Eucalyptus Globulus.— I 
quite agree with * J. H. D.' in his remarks aa to 
the rarity or difficulty of growing this plant ; here, 
we have plants 16 or 18 feet high that have 
withstood five winters without the slightest 
protection, &c. In my opinion the principal 
cause of failure to grow them is planting them too 
soon, &c." The writer, who is evidently alive 
to the difficulty that surrounds the whole matter, 
is full of hope that it may be somehow overcome. 
I am sure, I do not wish to daunt him in any degree, 
but with regard to E. Globulus I am persuaded that 
it has not a constitution which is sufficiently hardy 
for England. It is a great favourite wherever it 
gets on well because it makes a great show so 
quickly, and my friend the Trappist monk calls 
it Al, because it gives him no trouble at all ; but 
that is a different thing from the way in which 
Cavaliere Palice speaks about the same matter. He 
does not say that Eucalyptus Globulus can be 
trusted in all places and positions, but he maintains 
exactly the reverse, and he puts E. resinifera at the 
head of the whole of them, because it is more 
reliable than the rest. And this, so far as E. 
Globulus is concerned, I have seen over and over 
again in the Isle of Wight. It goes on well, say, for 
seven or eight years or more, and then a more than 
usually hard frost comes, and every tree is de- 
stroyed. 

I remember twenty or twenty- five years ago 
receiving a letter from a friend who bad a fine 
place at Westridge, near Ryde, and his asking w fi 
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U> go to him at once. He certainly was not addicted 
to botany or to the cultivation of trees and plant* 
at all, bnt, somehow, E. Globulus had found its way 
into his garden, and had attained to a great size ; he 
was lory proud of his tree, bnt he could not make 
out the buds, and one spring very unexpectedly, 
and very suddenly, so far as the owner was con- 
cerned, it broke out into hloisam, and was a pretty 
sight to aee. I realty do not know what, this 
gentleman imagined had taken place. The knob- 
like tads he had esteemed to be seed -vessels, so far as 
he had thought about them at all, and the difficulty 
in hi* mind was, what then bad succeeded them ? 
and he wa* very alow to believe that bis Eucalyptus 
was blossoming. But that tree gave rise to many 



Now they are coming up again in some plantations 
and gardens, and they look very promising, but the 
promise will only taat till the merenry in the 
thermometer goes below a certain point, and the 
whole thing will be over. This sort of occurrence 
is by bo means peculiar to the neighbourhood where 
I live. I asked a lady who is a visitor to Borne 
this winter, and who lives at Falmouth, how it 
fared with her about this matter, and her answer 
was, they get on well for five or six yean, and 
then a hard frost oomes and every Eucalyptus is 
killed. I have even heard of a fine tree at Bourne- 
month, which stood the climate there for seventeen 
years, and at last was cut off. They may do per- 
manently in other places about which I know 



false hope* >o the tele n> Wight. If E. Globulus 
could behave like this, aud grow ao tall, and 
blossom so luxuriantly, what more could be 
required? It would certainly take to the Isle of 
Wight, and (he Isle o! Wight might have a new 
possession of great value about which no doubt 
need bo entertained. But what really took place? 
K. Globulus wa* planted in fairly large quantity iu 
and about Ryde, and everything went on swim- 
miagly for a series of years. NearTrinity Church in 
Ryde there were some very large specimens indeed, 
there were one or two iu St. John's Park, the same 
(I think) in the grounds of Isle of Wight College. 
Wnrtainly one or two in my own garden, and nobody 
dreamt of any ill ooming to them ; all boded ao 
•ell. Bat the frost of 1881 made short work of the 
whole lot, and for some time there was not a Euca- 
lyptus in the place that was worth speaking of. 



nothing at all, but the Scilly Isles give the only 
exception I can think of to a universal rule. [Fota, 
Mr. Smith-Barry's place, near Cork. Ed.]. I may, 
however, say that I know nothing abont the west 
coast of Scotland, aud how they fore there. 

The question, therefore, about them is this. Is 
any one species so much more hardy and so much 
more slow-growing than the others as to afford 
solid ground for hope ? 

I remember myself hearing some time ago of two 
names of Eucalypti. I think they were £. Gunni, 
E. coccifera and another, and these were said 
to promise quite well for the future in point of 
hardiness, but I do not know how the promise was 
fulfilled - it, cau do no harm if a third one be added 
to the list— it may prove a failure, like ao many 
others; bnt E. reainifera has a very good character 
here, which should not be overlooked 



I would only just add, that 1 have brought a good 
supply of seed of E. reainifera from the Trappiet 
Monastery, and I shall not myself want a tithe of 
it. I will readily send some of it to any one who 
applies for it to me on my return home to St. John's, 
Ryde, which will be, ao far as I can tell at present, 
in the month of April next. H. Embank (iter.), 
Romt, Christina* Eat, 1898. [E. resinifera was 
figured in our columns, with a descriptive article 
from the late Dr. George Bennett. Sue Gardener*' 
Ohronklc, August 3, 1872, p. 104. E. coccifera, at 
Powderham Castle, Devon, baa often been figured 
in our columns. See February 7, 1891 . We should 
be pleased to hear the present height of that 
specimen. The tree at Kew which gets hurt by 
frost is E. Gunni. E. urnigera is the tree grown at 
Whittingham, East Lothian. See Oardenrrn' 
Chronicle, June 30, 1688. We may also refer to 
an article on February 7, 1891, as containing a 
summary of Our knowledge of these plants, as 
grown in the open air in this country. Ed.]. 



PELARGONIUM CEITHMIFOLIOM. 

A large plaut of this queer-looking Pelargonium 
(aee fig. 5) has lately been added to the Kew col- 
lection by Professor Macowan, of Cape Town, who 
obtained it and numerous other rare and interesting 
auoculenta during a short stayin the Karoo district, 
north-west of Cape Town. Although leafless and. 
well dried, the plant weighs 15 lb. , and the thickest 
of its gouty-looking, succulent stems are nearly 
2 inches in diameter. It is remarkable also in 
being enclosed, as it were, in a network of sharp 
spiuen, which are formed by the hardening of the 
persistent panicles, as iu the case of Cotyledon 
reticulata, from the same region, of which a figure 
was published in the Gardeners' Chronicie, voL xxi., 
p. 282. There is a figure of the Pelargonium in 
Sweet's Oeraniaefce, iv., 354, prepared in 1827 from 
n plant cultivated by Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart., at 
Stourbead, near Frome. It is there represented as 
having leaves and flowers like those of P. camosum, 
■in allied species, well known in botanical collections 
to-day. The leaves are irregularly bipinnate, and the 
Ho were an inch across, white, with a pink eye. 

Burchell mentions it in his Travel*, vol. L, 22S, 
under the name of P. mnnitum. He says: "We 
removed to the Yoke River . ■ . not a singlo drop 
of water could anywhere be found, even by digging. 
... In the interim I took a botanical ramble, 
and added forty-eight plants to my collection. 
Amongst them was a succulent species of Pelar- 
gonium, so defended by the old panicles, grown to 
hard woody thorns, that no animal could browse 
upon it. In this arid country, where every juicy 
vegetable would soon be eaten up by the wild 
animals, the Great Creating Power, with all 
provident wisdom; has given to such plants either 
an acrid or a poisonous juice, or sharp thorns to 
preserve the species from annihilation in those 
region* whore for good and wise purposes they havs 
been placed." 

The photograph from which the illustration was 
made was taken by Mr. A. E. Griesseu. W. W. 



NOVELTIES OP 1898. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, take 
the load an producer)* of good Orchids. Not only 
dah Mr. John Seden been able to raise and 
flower for them many fine novelties, especially 
in Cattleyas, Lrelias, and Ltelio-Cattleyas, but 
by reproducing known crosses, using the finest 
procurable varieties for crossing, placed several 
well-known things on quite a new footing. 
Instances of this kind may be noticed in Lieliu- 
Citttleyn x Wellsiana var, Langleyensia, L.-C. x 
Eudora aplendens, L.-C. x Canhamiana superba, 
L.-C. x calliitogloesa. igneacons, L.-C. Dowini- 
ana var. Langleyensis, and Dendrobium x 
AspiiHinJ^angluyenai*, all of which, in the mare 
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recent productions, have been so far superior 
to the originals as to secure for them awards at 
the hands of the Orchid Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

Other fine novelties certificated to Messrs. 
Veitch in 1898 are L»lio-Cattloya x Ingrami 
gigantea, a very remarkable flower, of great 
size, fine substance, and rich colour ; L.-C. x 
Thorntoni (C. Gaskelliana x L. Digbyana), a fine 
companion for L.-C. Digbyano-Trianaei, and 
L.-C. x Digbyano-Mossiee ; L.-C. x Hip- 
polyta aurantiaca, wholly of two shades of 
orange colour ; Lselia x Digbyano-purpurata, a 
fine flower, though at present it has not deve- 
loped the fringe, which is the great attraction of 
L. Digbyana crosses ; L. x splendens, Cattleya 
x Miranda, C. x Adele, C. X Ella, C. x in- 
tertexta, and other Cattleyas, all good of their 
kind ; Disa x Diores var. Clio, a fine form of a 
showy and variable batch ; the singular Epi- 
Cattleya x radiata-Bowringiana, the curious 
illustration of colour-suppression Epidendrum x 
elegantulum var. leucochilum, the pretty 
Phalsmopsis x Stuartiano-Manni, M&sdevallia 
x Imogene, Cattleya Schroder© amabilis, &c. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bash Hill Park, 
Enfield, have contributed well and continually to the 
Orchid displays shown throughout the year 1898, and 
many of their fine new plants have been Certificated. 
Among their finest productions were Cattleya 
Men deli, Oakes Ames, and C. M. Mrs. E. V. Low, 
two superb forms ; Cypripedium x I'Ansoni and 
C. x Mrs. Reginald Young, with which they per- 
formed the unusual feat for Cypripedium* by 
taking two First-class Certificates on the same day. 
C. x F. S. Roberts, a pretty thing of the Tautria- 
num class ; and C. x Olivia, a singular C. tonsum 
hybrid ; Phahenopsis x Schroder®, an improvement 
on P. x intermedia Portei ; Odontoglossum nebulo- 
snm pardinum splendens, 0. crispum Prince of 
Wales, one of the grandest of the typical forms ; 
O. c. Memoria, W. E. Gladstone, and O. C. Dieu- 
donne, both fine spotted forms ; Lselio-Cattleya x 
Schilleriana, flowers with very richly -coloured lip ; 
Dendrobium Dalhousieanum Salmoneum and 
Bulbophyllum Claptonense, the last-named a very 
handsomely coloured form of the B. Lobbi section. 

Messrs. J. Charlesworth & Co., at the last 
Temple Show made a fair display chiefly of novel- 
ties raised or acquired, and shown for the first 
time. Of the best were Cattleya x Fernand Denis 
(Acklandiae x Warscewiczii) ; C. x Breanteana 
(Loddigesii x superba) ; Lselio-Cattleya x radiata 
(L. purpurata x C. dolosa) ; the singular Laelia x 
cinnabrosa (cinnabar ina x tenebrosa) ; the pretty 
yellow L.-C. x intermedio-flava "Golden Queen" ; 
Odontoglossum crispum Jeanette, O. nebulosum 
punctatissimum, O. Haiti, Charles worth's variety, &c. 
Messrs. Charlesworth also Bhowed a fine batch of 
varieties of Phaius x Norman, three of the most 
distinct of which were awarded certificates ; the 
singular Epi-Lselia x Charles worthi, and the pretty 
Sophro-Cattleya x Cleopatra. 

Messrs. F. Sander & Co. have mainly devoted 
their energies to the re-introduction of desirable 
species, such as Dendrobium atro-violaceum, D. 
Johnsonian, &c. ; and in that direction the intro- 
duction by them of the famous Dendrobium spec- 
tabile (figured as Latourei spectabile), is worthy of 
congratulation. Many hybrid Cypripediums also 
have been flowered by them, and, among other 
noteworthy subjects, the distinct Sobralia San- 
deriana, Odontoglossum crispum Roi Leopold, a 
very remarkable spotted form ; 0. grande Sanderse, 
a charming wholly yellow variety ; Lycaste Skinneri 
Baroness Schroder, resembling the best form of 
L. S. alba, with a delicate blush on the sepals 
and lip; Lselio-Cattleya x Duke of York, a very 
handsome hybrid ; and Cattleya Trianni Sanderss, 
a charming and novel flower. Of other novelties in 
Orchids of the year, mention should be made of the 
brightly-coloured Miltonia vexillaria Empress Vic- 
toria Augusta, shown by Messrs. Backhouse ; the 



fine Lselio-Cattleya x Henry Greenwood, shown by 
Messrs. B. S. Williams & Son. 

Continental novelties have been more than ordi- 
narily plentiful, though only a small proportion 
have been exhibited in Great Britain : — 

M. Lindbk, l'Horticultural Internationale, Brus- 
sels, have been especially strong in fine forms of 
Odontoglossum crispum, which their remarkably 
good culture enables them to show at their very 
beet. On several occasions they have staged groups 
of Odontoglossums showing the most bewildering 
variations, not the least beautiful being the many 
forms of their importation, which gave O. x 
Adrians, and which forms the type of a set which 
may be natural hybrids of O. Hunnewellianum. 
One of the handsomest is 0. x A. venustum, for 
which they secured an Award at the last Temple 
Show, when the fine O. crispum zebrinum, O. c. 
decorum, O. Pescatorei bellatulam, and others, 
were similarly distinguished. Their varieties of 
Cattleya Mossia andC. Triansi have also produced 
fine novelties, of which C. Mossiae Marguerite is 
a good example ; and the Moortebeeke forms of 
0. x Wilckeanum, beautiful though they are, are 
very puzzling to the one who wishes to thoroughly 
understand their derivation. 

M. M adoux, of Auderghem, showed at the Temple 
Show the pretty Odontoglossum x Adrians Charles- 
iana, and two or three other pretty varieties. 

M. Chas. Vuylsteke also showed at the Temple 
Show Odontoglossum x crispo - Harryanum, a 
home-raised hybrid of delicate markings, nearest 
in appearance to a pale O. Harryanum. 

M. Chas. Mabon, of Brunoy, near Paris, the 
raiser of so many good hybrid Orchids, began the 
year with the handsome Leelio-Cattleya X Henry 
Greenwood, which took the Medal for the best 
hybrid Orchid at the Ghent Quinquennial Show ; 
and later he showed the fine Cattleya x Maroni 
(velutina x Hardy ana) at the Royal Horticultural 
Society, when it was pronounced one of the best 
new plants of the year. 

Altogether, there is sufficient evidence of good 
progress in every branch of Orchid culture. 

New or rare Orchids illustrated in the Gardener*' 
Chronicle, in 1898, include the following : — 

Aceras Bolleana, June 11, p. 365. 

Cattleya x Maroni, November 5, p. 332. 

Cirrhopetalum appendiculatum, December 10, 
p. 415. 

Dendrobium nobile Ashworthianum, April 2, 
p. 203. 

Epi-Cattleya x radiato-Bowringiana, June 25, 
p. 391. 

Enlophiella Peetersiana (flower-spike), Supple- 
ment, April 2. 

Eulophiella Peetersiana (plant), April 2, p. 200. 

Laslia anoeps Amesiana, Crawshay's var., Jan- 
uary 22, p. 59. 

Laelia anoeps Waddoniensis, February 26, p. 125. 

Lslio-Cattleya x Henry Greenwood, November 26, 
p. 383. 

Lselio-Cattleya x Digbyano-Trianeei, Jan. 1, p. 8. 

Odontoglossum crispum Prince of Wales, June 25, 
p. 390. 

Odontoglossum x Wilckeanum, Pitt's variety, 
May 7, p. 274. 

Phaleenopsis A John Seden, March 19, p. 171. 

Phalaenopsis x Lndde-violacea, July 16, p. 43. 

Phaleenopsis x Schrodene, April 30, p. 259. 

Renanthera Imschootiana, January 15, p. 41. 

Spathoglottis x aureo-Veillardi, May 21, p. 309. 

Stanhopes Madouxiana, August 20, p. 135. 

Stanhopes Rodigasiana> July 9, p. 31. 

Vanda x Miss Joaqnim, Supplement, August 31. 

{To be amtinued.) 



Florists' Flowers. 

♦ ■ 

CARNATION PRINCESS MAY FOR WINTER 

FLOWERING. 

This Malmaison breed of Carnation makes an 
admirable winter-blooming plant, as may be seen 
by any one calling at the nursery of Mr. C. Turner, 



Slough, where a large house is devoted chiefly to 
this variety. About 2000 plants are grown, the 
variety being in good demand ; and at the time of 
my visit a few weeks since some hundreds of open 
and partially-expanded blossoms were in evidence, 
and flowers were being cut daily. The large, deep 
rose flowers are very useful at this season for 
button-hole and other cut-flower purposes. For 
winter flowering, cuttings should be inserted in 
early spring, and the plants grown on into 5 and 
6-inch pots. C. H. 

Latk-flowxrino White Chrysanthemums. 

We have now several late white flowering 
varieties, that are a distinct advance upon older 
kinds. For years I have interested myself in 
testing varieties for this purpose. Half-a-dosen 
sorts from those following would be difficult to 
beat, and the type they represent is really the 
best for various forms of decoration. Mrs. M. 
Simpson, raised in 1896, is an English seedling, 
and is naturally so late in flowering that it is 
extremely difficult to bloom the plants in November 
under the orthodox system of large bloom produc- 
tion. The full centred, solid blooms are of the 
purest white. From six to nine blooms on a spray 
are produced on stout stems, which is all in its 
favour when required for vase decoration. 

Niveum is well known as a really good December- 
flowering Chrysanthemum. With age the blooms 
assume a slight creamy-white tinge of colour. For 
freedom in flowering none can surpass this American- 
raised variety, as many as a dozen blooms are borne 
on single sprays. 

The Queen as a pure white Christmas flowering 
variety is excellent. The lance-shaped florets are 
rather short, but the bloom is a full and solid one. 

Mrs. Weeks is well known as one of the best of 
incurved Japanese for November flowering to 
require much description here. When cultivated 
to produce late flowers, it is a most desirable 
variety. The florets in an exhibition flower are 
naturally of an incurving character, but under this 
treatment they reflex perfectly. 

Simplicity produces pure white blooms, with long 
drooping florets, but the peduncles sure weaker than 
desirable. 

L Canning is perhaps the best of -all for January 
and February flowering. The florets are flat and 
of the purest white. To successfully grow late 
blooming plants, the cuttings should be struck 
early in January in the ordinary way. Top each 
plant when it is 6 inches high, to increase the 
number of 'shoots at the base. Repeat this opera- 
tion when 6 inches more of growth has been made, 
and again early in July. After that allow the 
shoots to grow away uninterruptelly, each forming 
as many bloom-buds as they may. Grow the 
plants in frames as near to the glass as possible, to 
encourage a stocky habit. When all fear of frost 
has passed, put the plants out in the open ground, 
choosing an open situation, away from high walls 
or overhanging trees. The soil ought not to be too 
rich, or the growth will be too sappy to admit of 
the necessary maturity of wood. Fully a yard of 
space Bhould be given each plant, so as to avoid 
overcrowding. Should the weather be hot and dry. 
copious root- waterings will be necessary. 

Some support will be required to prevent the 
branches being broken by wind, or heavy rains. 
This is best done by placing a stout stake to each 
plant to which the shoots may be loosely tied. 
Cut around the roots of each plant with a spade at 
the end of September, to check growth, and thus 
enable the plants to better withstand the lifting & 
month later without check. Use a rather rich 
compost for potting-up the plants, and place them 
in a shady position for ten days, syringing them 
daily during dry weather to prevent the ^^J* 
flagging, and to encourage quick root-actiou. The 
plants Bhould be allowed to stay in the open as long 
as frost is not anticipated. When, however, they 
have been placed into cool-houfies, admit »n 
abundance of air, and to stimulate growth g» ve 
them frequent applications of liquid ***??*' 
Except large blooms are desired, no disbudding 
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need be done, and the whole of the buds will then 
develop bloomi h beet they may. E. Molyneux. 

CHftYSANTHZMCB CuLTrVATIO:*. 

If cuttings were inserted early in December they 
should now be forming roots. The strongest 
growing varieties are generally the first to emit 
roots. A little air should then be admitted by 
tilting the lights slightly, increasing the degree 
until they niay be removed entirely. But while 
some of the plants need air, the leaves of others 



slight slope should be allowed when fixing the 
shelves. 

The soil In which the plants are growing should 
never be permitted to become dry. Directly the 
pot* are full of roots, the plants should be shifted 
on into larger pots. From the thumbs in which 
they were rooted, they should be put into 31-inch 
pots. If a check to growth occurs at this stage, 
owing to the repotting being deferred, it will be a 
serious misfortune. For a compost, use two parts 
fibry-loiim, one part leaf soil, and one part decayed 



that ore leee strong and have not rooted will flag. 
These should be removed to a frame by themselves, 
and kept closer than those which do not flag, but 
require more air. When the plant* are well rooted, 
and will bear free exposure to the air without 
flagging, remove them from the hand-light* and 
place them upon a shelf close to the glass in the 
same house. If the house be not provided with 
shelves, temporary ones can easily bo put up by 
"impending them from tbc rafters by means of 
strong wire and screws. The shelves may be about 
9 inches wide, according to circumstances, and on 
each side there should be a groove, so that the 
water will run to one end, for which purpose a 



horee- droppings, with a free admixture of sharp 
silver-sand. For the greater convenience in potting, 
pass the compost through a coarse sieve, rubbing 
the fibrous pieces through also, and pot iirmly ; the 
pots must be quite clean, and well drained. If the 
Boil be moist when used, as it should be, no water 
will be required for a day or two. 

If by chance any plants receive too much water, 
and the loaves become pnle in colour, allow the 
soil to become dry almost to flagging point for a 
couple of weeks, and new roots will form, aud a 
return of colour to the leaves through the midrib 
wilt be noticed. In stubborn cases half, an -ounce 
of sulphate of iron dissolved in water will quickly 



restore the low sustained. It is not wise to allow 
the plants to remain for long in this pole sickly 
condition. No position is better for the plants 
until they ore again established tbau the shelf to 
which I have already alluded. When well-rooted 
again, put them dose to the gloss in a cold frame 
where frost will not penetrate. E. if. 

SPIRAEA DISCOLOR 
(ARIASFOLIA). 
Among the more robust-growing Spineas this 
species would rank as one of the most striking, by 
reason of its long, pendulous, shaggy- looking in- 
floreecence ; and where the plant is afforded a good 
deep soil, and a sunny situation, with a plentiful 
supply of moisture at the root, Spirsuaricefoliaisno 
mean-looking decorative object. The rigid cuneale 
leaves are dark -green above, and silvery beneath. 
The plant is evidently at home in Mr. BeUyse's 
garden, Ookfield, Nantwich. The photograph from 
which the illustration (fig. 6) was prepared was 
taken on August 22, 1898. 

Trees and S hrubs. 

BERBERIS ANDREANA. 
In the current number of tbe Rtvat Horticolr 
M. Naudin describee and figures a new species of 
Berberis, found in Uruguay by M. Ed. Andn', and 
introduced by him into cultivation iu the Riviera. 
The leaves are tufted, coriaceous, persistent, ovate, 
lanceolate, entire. The yellow flowers are in long 
loose pendulous racemes, as in the Red Currant. 
Beit-la hi<-.ba (The Red Bikc-u). 
Beautiful as are the Birches when iu leaf, it is in 
winter that their individuality becomes most 
marked. The unusual colours of the bark, and the 
peculiar elegance of the trees' growth give them an 
unique place among deciduous vegetation. To none 
doe* this apply iu greater degree than to our native 
White Birch, which is one of the most effective of 
trees in winter. Of several other species possessing 
the same character, the white Paper Birch (B. papy- 
rifera) is tho most noteworthy. Quite distinct from 
these silvery- barked species is tho American Red 
Birch, oneof the most characteristic and picturesque 
of all trees. In spite of it* value and of the fact 
that it was introduced in the middle of the last 
century, this species has been very little planted in 
this country, and is still one of the rarest of American 
trees. Its chief peculiarity is in the dark -coloured 
bark, which peels away from the trunk and stands 
out in large flakes, giving a curiously rough, ragged 
aspect to the tree. It differs also from the other 
tree Birches, in that it branches both in Nature 
and under cultivation into three or four secondary 
trunks, when a few feet from the ground. Some- 
time ago a correspondent enquired in tho Qardener-' 
Chronicle for trees other than Willows, Alders, and 
such like that would thrive in very moist positions, 
I think thia Birch would be well worth trying od 
low lake-islands, by water- courses, 4c. , for it often 
grows wild in south -eastern district* of the United 
States under semi-aquatic conditions. At the same 
time it thrive* in ordinary positions at well a* olher 
Birches. 

The Yellow-hurried Holly. 
Among evergreen trees and shrubs that have been 
introduced to this country, it is difficult to point to 
one which, in hardiness, beauty, and general useful- 
noss combined, surpasses our own native Holly ; 
one might almost add, " in variety," too, for it bos 
sported into a wonderful number of forms, to which 
every year additions are made. Although not a 
new variety, the Yellow. berried Holly deserves 
special mention at this season. The year haa in 
this district been a good one for the fruiting of tho 
Holly, for the twigs of the common red-berried 
variety, as well a* those of this yellow one, am 
thickly covered with berries. 1'nleas (he day 
happens to be bright, and the trees are lit up by 
direct sunlight, these yellow berries are, I think, 
even brighter and more effective than the red ones. 
However that may be, it certainly deserves to be 
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grow* for midwinter effect, and it ii just as hardy 
and vigorous aa the common Holly. 

COTONEASTBR BOTITNDIFOLIA. 

Several of the Cotoneasters are noteworthy for 
the heauty of their fruits, hut this year by far the 
finest of them ia C. rotundifolia. It is one of the 
most ornamental shrubs at new-year-time, its 
branches being very thickly laden with bright red 
berries. Like the majority of the Cotoneaaters, it 
comes from the Himalayas. It is evergreen, the 
Box-like leaves being of a dark, lustrous green, 
almost round, and from a quarter to half-an-inch 
long. The berries are about the size and shape of 
the haws of the common Hawthorn, but are of 
bright scarlet-red. It has a spreading habit, and 
does not appear likely to grow more than 4 feet to 
5 feet high. Its branches have much the same flat- 
growing character as those of C. horizontals, 
although not so marked. C. horizontalis has smaller 
berries and is deciduous, although it is frequently 
described in catalogues as evergreen. W. J. B. , Ktw. 
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The Week's Work. 

PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

Bt C !t Fim-obb, Gardener to the Dowager Lady Howard 
* db Waldek, 8t James's House, Malvern. 

The House*.— An effort should be made to tho- 
roughly clean the glass, woodwork, and stages of 
all plant-houses at least once a year ; and when- 
ever the weather is unfit for outdoor operations, 
a favourable opportunity is afforded for undertaking 
this important work. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— To be thoroughly suc- 
cessful in the cultivation of this showy plant, it is 
essential that its requirements be promptly anti- 
cipated, and one of the most important of these is 
a cool, moist position, where a steady hardy growth 
may be maintained. Such a position is found in 
a pit or frame provided with a hot- water pipe, into 
which sufficient heat may be turned to exclude 
frost, and maintain a temperature of from 38° 
to 45* according to the outdoor temperature. 
Abundant ventilation is another important factor. 
A small amount of fresh air should be afforded 
when the temperature of the pit reaches 40°, 
increasing the amount as the temperature rises. 
A too close atmosphere induces a weak flabby 
growth, which will flag and droop over the pots 
upon the first sunny day, and it also favours the 
attacks of green-fly. Another point is to so order 
the re-potting that the plants are kept steadily 
progressing, neither performing those operations 
too soon, which would result in the plants being 
over-potted ultimately, nor delaying them too long, 
which would entail the loss of the bottom leaves, 
and cause the plants to throw up their flower- 
stems prematurely. A suitable compost for her- 
baceous Calceolarias may consist of three parts 
loam and one part leaf -soil, or rotten hot-bed or 
Mushroom-bed manure, together with sufficient 
sand to keep the soil sweet and open. If large 
plants are required, the first main flower- stem 
may be pinched out as soon as it appears, and the 
plants potted into pots a size larger; a larger 
number of flower-stems will then be produced, and 
the result will be a much finer head of bloom. If 
the plants have been strongly grown, a 7 or 8-inch 
pot will not be too large for the final shift, but 
good decorative plants may be grown in 6-inch 
pots. A sharp outlook should be kept for green- 
fly in its favourite hiding-place, the under-side of 
the bottom leaves. At this time of the year they 
are few in number, and may be dealt with by 
the finger and thumb; but if undetected, they 
remain until the warmer weather arrives, when 
they increase in number with marvellous rapidity, 
and it is then a difficult matter to thoroughly 
eradicate them on account of a way they have of 
taking up their quarters in the interior of the 
pouch-like flower. 

Bulbs and Flowering Shrub* in Pot*.— Introduce 
batches of these into heat as may be required. 
The forcing must be gradual to produce the best 
results, and all bulbs should be brought forward 
in an intermediate temperature before being intro- 
duced into the forcing-house. Rhododendrons, 
Ghent Azaleas, Lilac, Staphylea colcbica, Spinea 
arguta, Deiitzia gracilis, Gueldres Rose, Hydrangea 



paniculata, Kalmias, Ac, may be placed in a 
vinery or Peach-house which is being started, 
where the gradually-increasing temperature and 
moist atmosphere will meet their requirements 
perfectly. 

Gesnera exoniensis. — Few winter- flowering plants 
are more easily grown or more effective than the 
above. The velvety foliage alone is beautiful, 
covered, as it is, with shining red hairs, and when 
to this is added the strong trusses of rich orange- 
red flowers, the whole effect is very striking, and 
this is particularly the case under artificial light. 
The flower-spike lengthens out and produces a 
succession of flowers over a considerable time. 
Plants that are now coming into flower may be 
assisted by occasional applications of weak liquid - 
manure, oearing in mind that an overdose would 
injure the fine hair-like roots. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By H. Markham, Gardener to the Earl of Strafford, 
Wroth&in Park, Bar net. 

Preparations for Forcing. — It will be necessary 
to hurry the completion of preparations for forcing 
early Carrot, Potatos, Seakale, &c. Get together 
sufficient leaves and manure, and turn them over 
twice or thrice, mixing them thoroughly together 
before making up the hot-beds. Have the brick- 
work of the pits well cleaned, and give it a good 
lime- washing. If the brickwork needs any pointing, 
this should be effected before the lime-washing is 
commenced. Clean the glass and the woodwork 
with a view to destroy any insects there harboured, 
and to facilitate the admittance of light to the 
young plants. In making hot-beds, aim to secure a 
mild lasting heat, and ram the materials very 
tightly together, especially in the corners and along 
the sides. Do not plant the tubers or sow the 
seed before you have ascertained the exact heat, 
which at the surface should not exceed 75°. The 
soil for most purposes should be light and moderately 
rich. It must not be thought that any old pre- 
viously-used potting-soil is sufficiently good for 
early vegetables. A sweet fresh compost is the 
best, ana this may be used again for another batch 
of plants following the early vegetables. 

Asparagus. — Batches of roots should be lifted at 
certain intervals, and placed closely together over a 
gentle heat. Cover them with soil or leaf-mould 
to the depth of 3 inches. Give a gentle watering 
with tepid water through a rose-can, and keep the 
frame moderately close for a few days. Do not, 
however, force this vegetable severely. The grass 
should be ready for use in about twenty days. A 
temperature of 60° will be ample, as when the 
young heads are well above the soil the flavour will 
be greatly improved and the colour better if a little 
fresh air be admitted daily. 

Seakale. — If pots have been over the Seakale 
crowns and covered to a reasonable depth with 
prepared fermenting material, it will be necessary 
to see that the heat does not become excessive, or 
the young stalks will be so spindly as to be of little 
use. All crowns it is intended to force in their 
permanent quarters should be cleaned at once and 
then covered with leaf- mould or ashes, the material 
first named is the better of the two. Seakale com- 
mences to grow naturally very early in the spring, 
and if the crowns be not kept dark from the very 
first they will fail to bleach. Those crowns that 
are to be lifted for forcing in tubs and pots, or 
under the lower stage iu a Mushroom-house, may 
be removed at once and kept in the dark until such 
time as they are required. Retain the straight 
young roots (thongs), and tie them in bundles for 
making fresh plantations. Cut the upper end of 
each straight across, but the lower end in a slanting 
direction, that the planter may know how to set 
each piece at the time of plantiug. Young pieces, 
about 6 inches in length, with or without crowns, 
will be found suitable. 



THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By C. Herri n, Gardener, Droptnorc, Maidenhead. 

Pruning. — Where not already finished, the 
pruning of the Apple, Pear, Plum, Apricot, and 
Sweet Cherry trees should be finished without 
delay. This remark applies to wall -trees as well as to 
those standing in the open quarters and orchards. 
Where the usual summer-pruning was carried out, 
but little further will remain to b* done. Bush or 



pyramidal Pears and Apples should have the lead- 
ing shoots shortened more or less, according to their 
strength, weakly growths being cut back to one or 
two eyes, and strong ones left almost at their full 
length. If the leading branches are too numerous 
and crowded to allow of light reaching the inner 
portions of the crown, the worst placed of them 
should be sawn off close or within half an inch of 
the main stem of the tree, smoothing the cut sur- 
faces afterwards with a knife, and painting with A 
mixture of Stockholm-tar and clay in about equal 
proportions. 

Morello Cherries, and Peaches and Nectarint* 
may be taken last in regard to pruning and nailing ; 
and where labour is not stinted, the two last may 
be taken down from the walls and made secure to 
stakes placed about 1 foot distant (therefrom, with 
a view to retarding the bloom. The trees may b* 
left in this position until the buds are on the point 
of expanding. 

Gooseberries and Currants should also be pruned 
forthwith, especially where birds do not devour 
the buds. With Gooseberries, little spurring back 
is really necessary to ensure heavy crops of fruit if 
the bushes are strong and healthy. My method of 
late years has been to thin out the main branches, 
cutting out annually the oldest and worst placed 
ones, and allowing sufficient space to pass the hand 
through the bushes in gathering the fruits. A few 
of the longest shoots are topped ; in this manner 
the pruning takes less time, and very heavy crops 
are ootained. Much the same kind of practice may 
be followed with Red and Black Currants, although 
the former are cut in rather more severely than 
Gooseberries, the side-growths being spurred back to 
two or three eyes, and the leading ones shortened 
to about half their length. The larger branches are 
thinned out annually, and strong young ones 
afforded space. With Black Currants, thinning is 
all that is necessary, strong ysung growths from 
the base being encouraged. ' In gardens where bull- 
finches abound, it is a difficult matter to preserve 
the buds of the Gooseberry and Plum, and after 
trying the spraying of the bushes with lime, soot, 
and other mixtures, including paraffin and Quassia 
decoctions, I find there is nothing to equal the gun 
loaded with dust-shot and half a charge of powder. 
An old-fashioned plan sometimes practised for pre- 
serving Gooseberry -buds from birds ii to tie the 
bushes into compact masses by passing string or a 
green band round each, and drawing the branches 
tightly together, and allow them to remain thus tied 
up till the buds are bursting. Cuttings of Goose- 
berries, Red and Black Currants, should be selected 
now, if it be desired to increase the stock of plauts. 
Healthy shoots, about 15 inches in length, should 
be chosen, and for Gooseberries and Red Currants 
all the lower buds should be cut clean out, leaving 
only four or five at the top. No buds should be 
removed from Black Currant cuttings, a succession 
of growths from the base being desired. These 
cuttings may be laid in temporarily, or, if the land 
is ready, and the weather suitable, they may l>e 
planted forthwith in rows 12 inches apart, and 
6 inches asunder from cutting to cutting. 

Grafting. — Preparations may be made for this 
operation, at least in so far as relates to taking the 
shoots of varieties to be substituted for others less 
worthy, and heading- back such trees as are to be 
grafted. The heading-back may consist of leaving 
6 to 12 inches beyond the point to which they will 
be cut when grafted. The shoots for forming grafts 
should be selected from quite healthy trees, and 
be tied together in small bundles, labelled, and the 
butt ends ouried a few inches in the soil in a cool 
place. 

FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By W. SrariiKBLL, Gardiner to the Right Hon. W. H. Long, 
Rood Ash ton, Trowbridge. 

Early Stratrbtrries. — Assuming that the earliest 
batch of plants were placed in a cool house in the 
beginning of last month, these will uow be showing 
signs of activity, and requiring their removal to 
another structure in which slightly higher tempe- 
ratures are maintained. They need all the light 
possible, and if stood on shelves, these are better 
lined with wood-moss or freshly-cut turves, the 
grassy side of which should be turned downwards. 
As the plants advance into bloom, let all expanded 
flowers be fertilised by hand, doiug this every 
morning when the blossoms are quite dry, aud the 
pollen easily detached with a camelVhair pencil. ' 
Unless this operation be carefully and regularly 
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attended to, perfect berries are unobtainable. Once 
the flowers are set, the plants may be pushed On 
briskly in a Melon or Cucumber-bouse or in the 
Pine-stove. A dressing of artificial manure applied 
ODoe a week will stimulate growth in berry and 
leaf, similar results being obtained from alternate 
applications of diluted farm-yard manure. 



started. Before the plants are placed in warmth, 
the dead leaves and upper-crust of soil should be 
removed, the latter being replaced with loam, leaf- 
mould, a pinch of potash, and a table-spoonful of 
bone-meal per plant. After a time the weekly 
surface sprinkling of artificial manure may be 
repeated as for the earlier batch. Royal Sovereign 
is one of the best early varieties for present forcing, 
and any newly -started vinery and Peach-house will 
furnish, just the right kind of conditions for succes- 
sion* until the shelves become shaded with the 
foliage of the Vines, be. A constant danger with 
Strawberry plants in vineries and poacheries, is 
the spreading of red-spider from the former to the 
Vines and Peach-trees. Before Strawberry plants 
are placed in such structures, the under-aides of 
the leaves should be" coated with flowers- of -sulphur, 
and the plants kept no longer in them than is 
necessary. 

Htloiu. — A large sowing in variety may now be 
made in small pots filled with a sufficiently moist 
loamy soil to support the seed through the ger- 
minating period without the need of affording water. 
One goad seed should be placed in the centre of 
each pot, or two if there is doubt about their ger- 
minating power, the weaker plant being drawn out. 
A brisk beat obtained either from a tied of tree- 
leaves and stable -manure, or from hot-water pipes, 
is necessary to ensure a satisfactory start. 

Cucumber). — What has been advanced with 
respect to Melons, applies also to the Cucumber, 
excepting that the compost used in tilling up the 



1 which they « 

raised. In re-potting, the roots should be most 
carefully handled, and the soil and the pota should 
be made as warm as the bed out of which the 
plants have come, any check arising from neglect 
of this precaution being very slowly recovered from 
at. this season. Soils, decayed manure, and leaf- 
mould for future potting or making of beds ought, 
if not already done, to be brought under cover. 

Thi Stroud Enrly Pinery.— If red-spider, mealy- 
bug, or mildew caused trouble last year, the Vines 
should be dressed with tar and clay, the best 
known remedy to ute against mealy-bug. This 
dressing should be brought to the consistency of 
thin paint, and be applied with a half -worn out 
paint-brush to every part excepting the buds. 
Sulphide of potassium or sulphate of iron are anti- 
dote* for mildew and red -spider if used at a strength 
of half-an-ounce to I gallon of warm water. This 
should be brushed into every crevice after the 
bouse has been thoroughly scrubbed down, the walls 
time-washed, and the upper-crust of the inner 
borders cleared off. 



THE OSOHID HOUSES. 



TrtatmtM,of Hi' How during Fog.— The char- 
acteriatics of fog vary according to the districts in 
which it occurs, those in the country far removed 
from the Metropolis and large manufacturing towns 
being more beneficial to certain classes of Orchids 
than hurtful, and therefore fog of this kind need 
not concern us ; but the one, more particularly 
known as the "London" fog, a compound of 
ordinary mist or vapour in which the injurious 
gases evolved from coal- smoke are mixed, is that 
which has so many terrors for the cultivator of 
Orchids, fts action i* baneful in two directions, 
first, it banishes daylight at a season usually when 
sunlight is of short duration ; and secondly, the 
mlphurouti acid present in it spoil the plants, and 
ruins the expanded and opening flowers, and some* 
times the prospects of the future. To mitigate the 
evils of a smoke laden fog, there are a few simple 
precautions which, if taken in time, allow of 
Urchids coming through the foggy season with- 
out much toss of flowers and buds, or other in- 
jury to the plants. The plants should he kept at 



snch times more dry than wet, the atmosphere also 
should be fairly dry, and to this eld damping 
operations should be practiced as little as may be 
desirable, so long as the plants do not suffer in 
health. The temperatures of the various houses 
should be kept just above the minimum during tho 



fog is coming on, and be cannot, therefore, be quite 
prepared for it As instance, it may follow a sunny 
day, which may have been taken advantage of *™ 



tureis necessary in order to get rid of the 

Kesent in the air of the houses. It need hardly 
said that no air should be admitted by the 
ventilators whilst a thick fog covers the district. 

The Cattieya-jiy and Us Grub. — One often hears 
accounts from orenidists of the ravages wrought by 
this exotic insect, Iaosoma orchidearum (fig, 7), and 
those who have not yet made its acquaintance, are 
always interested to learn what it is like, and what 
it does, and how its presence is made known. So 
far as my observations go, the fly is a pale yellow- 
coloured insect, with transparent wings, almost an 
eight of an inch long. In the fly state it does no 
actual harm, excepting that it deposits its eggs on 
the growing mucilaginous tip of the root, which in 
time become embedded in it, and as the grub 




develops, a globular swelling is produced. To all 
appearances these swellings do not arrest the growth 
of the roots, for in many instances I have picked 
five grubs from one protuberance, and the growing 
part of the root has remained healthy. At first I 
used to remove the roots on which eggs were laid, 
doing thereby probably more harm than the grub ; 
but now I let them alone until the growing. point has 
got a few inches beyond the affected part, and then 
carefully pick out the grubs with a knife-point, and 
thus, in most cases, save the roots from destruction. 
The most harm is done when the eggs are laid in 
the bud, which would, in the ordinary manner, 
develop into a rhizome and peeudo - bulb. Its 

Eresonce here is detected by an abnormally strong 
reak.thebud becoming two or three times the sizoof 
that it should have, and if allowed to remain, it 
would seldom extend beyond the liraet stage, the leafy 



that the plant may exert its energies in building up 
the secondary bud which may exist upon it. 
Although I have had, I might say, hundreds of 
roots attacked during the post season, there has 
only been one growth affected as described above. 
Now that there is no pressure of work, the occu- 
pants of the Cattleya- Louse should be examined 
with a view to exterminate the grubs. Frequent 



light fumigations all through the year, with XL- 
All is a good meant of keeping it under by destroy. 

ing the fly. 

TH2 FLOWER GARDEN*. 

to Captain Holjohe, WnioibW , 



The Home Nursery. — All who have much 
planting to do know full well the advantage of having 
trees and shrubs growing on the estate, either to 
plant new shrubberies, Ac, or to take the place of 
those that may have become sickly or have died. 
Thoti who contemplate making this useful acces- 
sory to a gentleman's place, should select a piece 
of ground of good quality, fully exposed to the sun, 
protected from the cold north and easterly winds, 
and securely fenced against hares and rabbits. 
The bind should be well d r» in ed- -artificially if not 
naturally, and be trenched throughout, adding 
accordingly to the richness of the soil, burnt ashes, 
leaf-mould, and manure. A good stock of Sollies, 
Berberis, Anoubas, Laurels, Fhillyreas, Yews, 
Cotoneasters, Privets, Lilacs, Laburnums, Crataegus. 
Viburnums, Spineas, Waigelas, and Box in varie- 
ties should be secured in young examples, these 
forming the groundwork of most sorts of ornamental 
planting. Plants ranging from 1 to 2 feet are the 
best size to plant in a nursery, and these should be 
planted in rows sufficient distant apart to allow 
man to pass between them in cleaning the ground, 
&c. Let the best part of 'the ground be selected 
for planting the choicer Conifers, viz., those with 
glaucous, yellow and white variegation, and those 
of handsome aspect. In planting afford sufficient 
space from'-plant to plant to allow light to reach 
them on all sides and give uniform growth, and 
allow of sufficient soil coming away with the roots 
when lifted. 

The Referee Garden.— At thi* season let a piece 
of open ground be prepared for parting and planting 
such plants as will be needed for furnishing cut* 
blooms, and thus save the specimens growing in 
ornamental grounds and beds from disfigurement. 
Such plants as perennial Asters, Iris, Peonies, 
Oriental Poppies, also annual species of Phloxes, 
Sweet Peas, Delphiniums, Ervngiums, Ciinicifuga, 
Bocconia cordata, Gypsophifa, Statics latifolia, 
Gaillardias, Campanulas, Solomon's Seal, Helianthun 
and Erigeron, these are easily grown, and effective 
when cut and put up with their own foliage. 

Trarl tnith Coloured Bart. —Nothing brightens 
up the landscape so union in the winter as the 
beautiful bark of trees and shrubs, and though 
there are many, such as the Japanese Wine- 
berry, several of the Spineas, Rosen, and Limes, 
none can equal in brilliancy the bark of the 
Cardinal and Yellow Willows, and tbo varieties 
of Dogwood— Cornus sibirica and C. stolonifera, 
syn. alba. The Willows are known under the 
names of Salix cardinalis and S. rubra, red-twigged ; 
and S. vitelline of a yellow hue. These can he 
grown into large trees, and are most effective when 
planted amongst the Conifers as pollard trees by 
the side of streams and ponds, and as bushes in the 
pleasure-ground. They prefer a deep, not ' 



soil, and i 



. that i 
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pollarded trees should be c 
the bushes e. 
dibhing in st< 
in nursery. Well watered in spring, they soon take 
root, and grow into bushes and trees. The Birches 
should not be forgotten, nor Acer penusylvanicum 
(striatum), the Canada Poplar, the Tulip-tree, 
Gymnoclodus canadensis, and Bignonias (Catelpaa), 
Of Dogwood, the two varieties Comus sibirica and 
C. stolonifera are best planted in clumps and 
masses. They require to he pruned back once in 
throe years. It is the young wood that produces 
the fine -coloured bark: C. sibirica has bark the 
colour of red sealing-wax ; select a position in 
planting facing west, as it is apt to have the young 
shoots damaged by spring frosts. Propagation of 
this can ordy be by layering, and the best month 
for this is SeptemW. C. stolonifera (syn. alba) is 
much hardier, can be grown either on outside ol 
copse or woodland. The bark of this rewmhlfs the 
colour of Henri Jacoby Pelargonium ; in planting, 
select positions where the sun can shine upon them. 
This variety can be propagated as easily as Print : 
cut up in pieees I foot long, plant in rows ; they 
will be fit to transplant in the second year. They 
do not like a too retentive soil, neither will they 
stand drought. The wood of this make* pot. 
basket*, and can be used as withies for tying 
bundles. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTI8EMENT8 should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 

Letters for Publication, as well as specimens and plant* for 
naming, should be addressed to the EDITOR, 41, Welling- 
ton 8treet, Covent Garden, London. Communications 

Should be WRITTEN ON ON* SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, 

sent as early wt iks week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. Jf desired, the signature will not be printed, but 
kept as a guarantee of good faith. The Editor dot* not under- 
take to pay for any contributions, or to return unused com- 
munications or illustrations, unless by special an angement. 

Illustration!.— The Editor wiU thankfully receive and select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, oj 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, Ac. ; but 
he cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Local News.— Correspondents wiU greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editor early intelligence of local events likely to b* 
of interest to our readers, or of any matters v&ich it is 
desirable to bring wider the notice of horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE EN8UING WEEK, 



SATURDAY, 
MONDAY, 

TOBSDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 

THURSDAY, Jan. 19 « 



j AN . 14— Royal Botanic Society Meet. 

f National Chrysanthemum 8oolety 
t.» iaJ Bxecntlve Committee Meet 
jan. itw gfoiriey Gardeners' Improvement 

\ Society Meet. 

i « ,,/LoughboronKb Gardeners' Improve- 
Jan. 17 1 men t 8ociety Meet. 

Jan. 18— Renfrewshire Gardeners Meet 

Linnean Society Meets* 

Gardener*' Royal Benevolent Insti- 
tution : Annual Meeting, and 
Election of Pensioners, at "Simp- 
son's," Strand, London. 



MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, Jan 
THURSDAY, 



FRIDAY, 



SALES. 

(Roses, Lilies, Hardy Perennials, 
&c, at Protheroe & Morris, 
Rooms. 

. .-(Hardy Border Plants and Bulbs, 
Jan. 17-^ gt protheroe & Morris* Rooms. 

{Japanese Lilies, Pslm Seeds, Con. 
tinental Plants, Greenhouse 
Plants, Rosen, 8hruh«, Ac., at 
Protheroe it Morris' Rooms. 

(•Carnations, Spinpas, Iris, Roses. 
Jan. 19< &c., at Protheroe & Morris 
C Rooms. 

f Hardy Climbers, Hardy Border 
Plants, and Bulbs, at Protheroe 
& Morris* Rooms. 
Imported and Established Orchids' 
at Protheroe & Morris' Rooms. 



Average Temperature for the ensuing week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Cbiswick.— 38"S". 

Actual Temperatures :— 

London.— January 11 (6 p.m.): Max., 44°; Min., 36\ 
Provinces.— January 11 (6 p.m.): Max., 44', Cromer; 
Min., 38% York. 



_. Frequent mention has of late 

rhysic Garden been made in the daily papers 

at Chelsea. f the Physic Garden of the 
Society of Apothecaries, at Chelsea, long under 
the curatorship of the late Mr. Thomas Moore. 
The history of this interesting relic has been given 
repeatedly in our columns, with illustrations of 
its principal features. Of late years it has 
fallen into decadence, and the Society of 
Apothecaries became desirous of being relieved 
of what had become a burden to it, the more so 
as in virtue of comparatively recent legislation, 
botany no longer forms part of the curriculum 
and study demanded of medical students. 

The Charity Commissioners, to whom the So- 
ciety applied, have framed a scheme for the ad- 
ministration of the garden, which consists of 
3| acres, established by Sir Hans Sloane by an 
indenture dated February 28, 1721-22, with the 
curator's residence and other buildings, a yearly 
sum not exceeding eight hundred pounds for 
maintenance payable out of the income of the 
City Parochial Foundation (as set up by the Acts 
of 1883 and 1897), a yearly sum of not less than 
one hundred and fifty pounds out of moneys 
voted by Parliament, and the subsidiary gifts of 



John Meebes (1726) and Mrs. Ann Rand 
(1767). 

The garden is to be maintained for promoting 
the study of botany, with special regard to the 
requirements of (a) general education ; (6) 
scientific instruction and research in systematical 
botany and vegetable physiology ; and (c) 
instruction in technical pharmacology as it con- 
cerns the culture of medicinal plants. The 
scheme provides for the erection of new offices, 
lecture rooms, and a physiological laboratory, 
the appointments of a curator and a head gar- 
dener, the establishment of lectures upon botany, 
and the maintenance of collections of living 
plants for teaching purposes. The students 
and professorial staff of the Royal College of 
Science are to be accorded free admission into 
the garden, with use of the collections, lecture- 
rooms, and appliances, so long as the sum of 
j£150, or more, shall be paid in that behalf to 
the Trustees of London Parochial Charities, as 
trustees of the re-modelled charity. The com- 
mittee of management is to consist of fifteen 
persons, nominated by the London Parochial 
Charities' Trustees (eight), the Treasury, Royal 
Society, Society of Apothecaries, Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, and other public 
bodies (one apiece). The trustees are em- 
powered to contribute a sum, as yet undeter- 
mined, for the equipment of the garden and for 
new buildings. 

We are specially pleased to see that scientific 
instruction and research in systematic botany 
and vegetable physiology are to be provided. 
Thirty or forty years ago vegetable physiology 
was at a very low ebb indeed in this country. 
Histology, or the investigation of the minute 
anatomy of plants by means of the microscope, 
was in arrears in comparison with its condition 
in other countries ; and the natural history of 
the so-called flowerless plants was scarcely 
studied here at all. We are not going to con- 
trast the present state of things with the past 
further than to say, that the pendulum has 
swung to the full in the opposite direction, and 
that systematic botany is now-a-days, in spite 
of its great importance, scarcely studied at all. 
Without in the slightest degree derogating from 
the other departments of the science in which 
such great progress has been made, we may 
lament the little attention now paid to the 
knowledge of plants in general, and of their 
affinities and uses. Now-a-days the student 
gets to know about parenchyma and scleren- 
chyma, centrosomes and mitoses, when he is 
unable it. may be to recognise the botanical, 
differences between the flower of a Cabbage and 
that of a Cucumber. 

The medical profession till lately furnished 
the great majority of our botanists. They 
took service in India and the Colonies, took 
part in exploring expeditions, and they con- 
tributed enormously to our knowledge of the 
botany of the globe. It is to be feared that the 
medical men of the future will not be so well 
equipped for this purpose as their predecessors 
were, and that systematic and economic botany 
will suffer proportionately. The matter is also 
of much consequence to horticulturists, who are 
expected to be familiar to some extent with the 
leading Natural Orders of plants, their relation- 
ships, points of difference, and economic uses. 
It is to be hoped, then, that the old Chelsea 
garden will not be given up wholly to micro- 
tomes and staining agents, but that the old 
traditions will be kept up in the shape of prac- 
tical instruction in systematic botany. 

There are still some among us who recall with 



pleasure and gratitude the lectures given in the 
garden by the late Dr. LIndley. Attendance 
on those lectures involved a long walk from 
the centre of London in the early morning 
before steamboats or omnibuses were running. 
On arrival at Chelsea about half -past 8, the 
students found the Professor prepared to give 
a lecture analogous to the " clinical" lectures 
the pupils were accustomed to in the hos- 
pitals. Just as the physician took for the 
subject of his comments and explanations 
any cases that might be under observation in 
the wards at that time, so Dr. Lindley availed 
himself of any plant of interest that might be 
in bloom in the garden. With the aid of the 
blackboard, he explained its structure, showed 
wherein it differed from its neighbours, pointed 
out its relationships, near or remote, and indi- 
cated its use for medical or other practical pur- 
poses. It may be imagined how fresh and 
interesting these lectures were in contrast to 
the stereotyped courses given in the college 
lecture-rooms, which were, for the most part, 
a mere hash-up of the information given 
in the text-books. Of late years Mr. J. G. 
Baker delivered set courses of lectures in the 
same garden, which were much appreciated. 
We earnestly hope, that in the rejuvenated 
Physic-garden means will be taken to provide 
adequate instruction in systematic and morpho- 
logical botany, in their relation to economic 
uses. 



ARUNDINARIA FALCONERI syn. THAMNOCALA- 
MU8 FALCONERI.— We afford our readers an 
illustration (fig. 8) of a clump of Arundinaria 
Falconeri, about 20 feet high, growing in the 
gardens of J. J. Rashleigh, Esq., Menabilly, 
Cornwall. This species of Bamboo is tall and very 
beautiful, and in favoured spots in these islands it 
grows to a good height, but dwindles to 8 feat and 
less wbere frost cuts it down to the roots, and finally 
disappears. This appears to be Mr. Freeman- 
Mptkord'h experience in the Midlands. The 
culms are slender in proportion to their height, and 
both stems and foliage are of a brilliant green, and 
the internodes are covered with a white waxy 
bloom. The leaves are about 4 inches long, 
narrow, pointed with stria; on the upper surface, 
and inconspicuous transverse veins on the lower 
surface. The edges of the leaves are slightly ser- 
rated. 

LINNEAN SOCIETY.— An evening meeting will 
be held on Thursday, January 19, 1899, at 8 p.m., 
when the following papers will be read : — I. " New 
Peridiniaceas from the Atlantic," by Mr. G. R. 
Murray, F.R.S., F.L.S., and MissF. G. Whitting. 
II. " On the Structure of LepidoBtrobus," by Mr. 
Arthur J. Mahlen. III. " Some Observations on 
the Caudal Diplospondyly of Sharks," by Dr. W. G. 
Ridewood, F.L.S. 

Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institu- 
tion. — We remind our readers that the sixtieth 
Annual General Meeting and Election of Pensioner? 
of this Institution will take place at " Simpson's," 
101, Strand, London, on Thursday, January 19, at 
3 p.m. ; and that the usual annual friendly supper 
of members and friends will be held at the same 
place and on the same date at 6 p.m., when Mr. 
George Monro, of Covent Garden, member of 
the Committee of Management, will preside. Any 
friends who desire to be present, and have not 
intimated their desire to the Secretary, should do 
so on or before Monday, January 16, at the offices, 
175, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 



"The R06AMAN8* Year-Book."— One of the 

pleasantest annuals that "awakens, blossoms, ripens, 
and sleeps," till the time comes round for its suc- 
cessor to appear, is the Roxtrianf Year -Book 
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(Bemrohe ft Sons, 23, Old Bailey). Twenty year* 
have elapsed since tirst the little book appeared, 
so that the series constitute* a valuable historical 
document. The present issue open* with a good 
portrait and a biographical sketch of Mr. R. 
Hakkxes*. The prowess of the Messrs. Hark n ess, 
father and eons, haa been not a little remarkable, 
*a evidenced by the record of Challenge Trophies, 
and other prizei secured by them since 1887. 
Whether at Bedale in Yorkshire, or in the Home 
Counties at Hitchin, success waits upon them ; and 
it is clear this success is mainly due to the personal 
element. A cheery article is that of the Rev. A. 
Foster -Mel liar, detailing his experiences as an 
eibibitor ; — " I think," nays Mr. Foster- Mel liar. 



of London. Mr. Mawley, a* usual, contributes a 
valuable paper on the relation of the climate of the 
Rose-year to the growth and quality of the Roses. 

The Rev. C. Wollev Don.— The laat volume 
of the Garden is dedicated to this gentleman, of 
whom an excellent portrait ia given, 

" FLORILEQIUM HAARLCMEMBE." — The laat 
number of this publication, devoted to the illustra- 
tion of the best and most widely-known bulbous 
plants, contains coloured figures of the following : — 
Hyacinth Mont Blanc, single white, whose history 
ia not known. Tulip* : 1, Joost van der Vondel, 
crimson ; 2, Joost van der Vondel, white ; of these 



During the reoent famine he did much' to alleviate 
the suffering of the distressed, by providing 
relief work* for tbe unemployed, and by giving 
additional pay to his numerous employe* all 
through the famine period. He took a great interest 
in agriculture and horticulture. His famous 
garden at Dnrbnngah contains a choice collection of 
plant*, and an unrivalled collection of Mangoes and 
other fruit trees." 

The Botanical Magazine. —The plates issued 
for the present month includo representations of the 
fallowing plant* : — 

Acnlyphu, hupida, Burmann, t. 7632.— This ia the 
very remarkable and ornamental plant described in 



FALCONER! (HEIGHT Id FEET), 
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" I think when anyone lias a really extra-fine and 
perfect bloom, something quite out of the common, 
that he really ought to have it photographed. " We 
ahare that opinion ; and we go further and say, 
that the possessor ought really to send a copy to 
the gardening journals, that the representation of 
a " standard or model flower may be set before the 
lieges." Is it heretical to suggest further, that 
■erne "shocking examples" should also be photo- 
graphed, not for the encouragement of others, but 
to contribute to the history of the Rose? What 
"pportunitiee for ad vancing knowledge are wantonly 
'brown away, as if the acquirement and diffusion 
of knowledge were not a much finer thing than the 
"inning of a prize ! No exhibitor will admit this, 
*>we sure. Dr. Shackletos gives a list of Roses 
■tact he hai found to succeed in the outer suburbs 



single early Tulips the history is not recorded. 
Iris hiapanioa: 1, Blanche superbe, beat white; 
2, Chrysolora, light yellow ; 3, Sappho, purplish, 
witb yellow falls ; 4, Coquette dee blanches, soft 
lilac. The typical blue species grows wild in Spain ; 
the yellow variety in Portugal. 

Decease of H.H. the Maharaja of Dar. 
BHANOA. — One of our Indian cor respondents write* 
us a* follows; "Doubtless many reader* of the 
Gardeatrt' Chronitle, and especially those who 
have been in any way connected with India, will 
regret to hear of the death, which occurred on tbe 
17th ult, of His Highness the Maharaja of Dar- 
bhanqa. Maharaja Sir Lachheswar Sinoh, 
Bahadur, was well known throughout the Indian 
Empire for bis knowledge and benevolence, 



our columns in 1S9B as A. Sanderi, which name we 
expect it will still boar in gardens. It appear* 
that A. hispida has not until now been met with in 
a wild state, the plant figured and described in old 
book* relating to Malayan botany being cultivated 
only. Messrs. Saxder & Co. received their plant* 
from the islands of the Bismarck Archipelago, where 
it wa* found by Mioholitz. At present only the 
female plant is in cultivation, and it* long, pendu- 
lous, crimson spike* are produced throughout tbe 
entire year. It is probable that when the male 
plant is introduced and pollination is effected, that 
the duration of tbe brilliant colour will be limited 
by the production of fruit and seed. 

Lttritia Tatedyi, B. Robinsou, %. 7933.— A 
remarkable Fortulaocad from the mountain* of 
Washington State, where it grows at an elevation 
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of 6,000 to 7,000 feet. The plant is of tufted habit, 
with numerous stalked, ovate, oblong, somewhat 
fleshy, glabrous leaves, from the axils of which 
proceed flower-stalks exceeding the leaves in length, 
and each bearing one or two 8-petalled flowers, 
each about 3 inches in diameter, with the bell- 
shaped or spreading corolla of a pale yellow colour, 
passing into bright pink at the tips and margins. 
It flowered in the Alpine-house at the Royal 
Gardens. 

LUium rubdlum. Baker, t. 7634. — This is the 
beautiful Lily introduced into commerce by Messrs. 
Wallace, of Colchester, and described by Mr. 
Baker in our columns— 1898, p. 321, fig. 128. 

Gaultheria trichophyUa, Royle, t. 7635. — A pretty 
little rock-plant, native of W. China, and of the 
Himalayas. It is a low-growing evergreen shrub, 
with small ovate bristle-margined leaves, and small 
pink bell-shaped flowers. Introduced to Kew by 
the Hon. Charles Ellis, of Frensham Hall, 
Haslemere. 

MecOHopti* heteraphylla, Bentham, t. 7636. — An 
ally of the Cambrian Poppy, Meconopsis cambrica, 
the sole European species, as the present plant is 
the sole American representative of a genus which 
has many species in the Himalaya mountaius, and 
in Western China. M. heterophylla was originally 
discovered by Douglas in California. The leaves 
are deeply out, and the flowers of an orange-red 
colour, with a purplish zone in the centre. 

THE SAN Jo8& SCALE.— At the last meeting 
of the Berlin Horticultural Society, Professor Frank 
read a paper of great interest on the "San Jose 
Scale and its allies." Professor Frank said that 
zoologists have an idea that the ABpidiotus con- 
chffiformis, which is widely dispersed in Europe, 
is but a geographic form of the American Aspidiotus 
perniciosus. To decide this question, Professor 
Frank made a special journey last summer to 
those countries which have a similar climate to 
that of those American regions where the San Jose 
scale makes the greatest devastation, viz., to Tirol, 
especially to the valley of the river Etsch and 
Eisark, and also to South Baden. The result of these 
investigations was to establish the fact that there is 
not the slightest difference between the Aspidiotus 
ooncharformis of Meran, Botzen, Ac., and that of 
Eastern Prussia. So this is a true species, and 
different from the American one. Besides this, 
Professor Frank gave particulars respecting the 
reproduction of the scale-insect. He found that 
Aspidiotus concheformis and ostroteformis have 
but one generation yearly, and that one female has 
a progeny of thirty-five to fifty descendants. 
American writers say that the San Jose* scale has 
three generations yearly, and that each female 
breeds about 600 young scales. To examine into 
this remarkable difference, Professor Frank 
received at three different times, in the spring, at 
the end of June, and in the autumn, twigs of 
Peach directly from America, densely beset with 
the true San Jose* scale. Investigation showed 
that on the twigs sent in spring there were nume- 
rous females and males, as also young chrysalids in 
different states of development. On the twigs in 
June the adult males were absolutely lacking, 
also the adult females, only young scales in great 
quantity were present. On the twigs in autumn 
there were again females and males, and young 
chrysalids. From this Professor Frank concludes 
that the San Jose* scale has also but one generation 
yearly. Besides this, he investigated the females, 
and found, not 600, but about thirty ovules and 
young in them, a number which is in accordance 
with that found in the European scales. His de- 
cision, therefore, is that the American theory is an 
erroneous one. It is questionable whether the San 
Jose scale can live in Europe at all. Dr. Udo 
Dammer, Qrosae Lichterftlde. 

Roman Hyacinth.— Mr. G. H. Griffin, of 
the Seymour Nurseries, Anerley, kindly sends us a 
bulb of Roman Hyacinth with no fewer than eight 
spikes of bloom. The plant has been greatly 
admired, but we are not sure that this proliferous 



tendency is to be encouraged, inasmuch as the 
additional number of spikes is due to premature or 
precocious development of flower-stems, which 
should not have been produced till another year. 

Stock-taking : December.— Month by month 

we have given the Board of Trade statistics con- 
cerning foreign and colonial trade, so far as it has 
been in the least connected with hortioultare. To- 
day we have to record the fact that the imports for 
the month of December exceed those for the same 
period in the preceding year by £3,998,072— that is 
to say, whilst the total value of imports for the 
last month in 1897 was £41,334,536, those for the 
twelfth month of 1898 footed up £45,332,608— a 
most satisfactory increment resulting. The only 
articles noted in the decrease column are in 
animals, living, for food, = £54,940 ; dutiable 
articles of food and drink, = £256,483 ; chemicals, 
Ac, = £22,456; miscellaneous articles, = £17,789. 
Against a decrease in Wheat and flour there is an 
increase in Barley of £341,589 ; Indian Corn went 
up by £339,027 ; fresh beef added to its value by 
£135,361 ; hams, £43,942 ; butter went up £60,863 ; 
Hops increased by £196,519 ; the value of sugar 
imported went up by £222,397 ; Cocoa increased 
£26,316; Tea gave way by £63,728; and Coffee, 
£104,099 ; the article of tobacco shows a gain of 
£54,499. The following figures are culled from the 
summary table : — 



Imports. 


j 1897. 
£ 


1898. 

£ 


Difference. 

i 




1 £ 


Total value 


41,334,536 < 


45,332,608 


+3,998,072 


(A.) Articles of food 
and drink — duty 
*rw •.. ... ... 


14,337,»7tf 


15,981,811 


+1,643,835 


(B.) Articles of fo*l 
& drink— dutiable 


2,621,073 


2,364,5*0 


—256,483 


Raw mater.aU for 
textile manufac- 
ture* 


8.257.7S7 


9,593,105 t 


+ 1,335,318 


Haw material* for 
sundry industries 
and manufactures 


3.7l>7,752 


4,090,759 


+293,007 


(A.) MtaceUaneous ' 
articles j 


1 
1,593,153 ' 


1,575,364 


— 17,789 


(B.) Parcel Post ... 


59,257 


77,835 

i 


+ 18,628 


The figures respect 
show the following 


ang fruits, i 
very intere: 


oots, and 
Jting resul 

1898." 


vegetables 
ts:— 


Import*. 


1897. 


difference. 


Fruitti, raw :— 






Apples bus 


h. 410,954 


042,278 


+ 231,324 


Grapes ... ... „ 


1,034 


13,805 


+11,671 


Lemons , 


139,129 


223,484 


+84,355 


Oranges , 


1,816,013 


2,231,712 


+ 415,699 


Pears ,, 


11,892 


18,951 


+7,059 


Plums „ 


004 


388 


—266 


Unenumeratpd... „ 


78,827 


80,520 


+ 1,693 


Onions „ 


435,079 


494,379 


+59,300 


Potatos cw 


t. 472,867 


75,354 


-397,513 



Vegetables, raw, unenu- 
merated value. 



£73,021 £124,601 +£51,580 



The reader will be glad to know that the imports 
for the year show a value of £470,694,198 against 
£451,028,960 for 1897; an increase amounting to 
£19,575,238. 

The Exports 

for the last month foot up at £20,978,408, against 
£19,320,156 for the corresponding period in 1897— 
an increase of £1,658,252. The items of decrease 
are of £31,810 in articles of food and drink ; metals 
and articles manufactured therefrom except 
machinery, £199,941 ; and in chemicals, Ac, 
£20,560. The largest increase is one of £610,814 in 
yarns and textile fabrics ; machinery and mill-work 
went up by £601,253; raw materials figured for 
£381,386. Orders can now be sent speedily from 
Khartoum to Manchester and Birmingham — goods 
from these centres, we are informed, are beginning 
to ornament the inhabitants of what was a desert 
but a few months since. Influential journals in St. 



Petersburg and Moscow are busily lamenting now 
that caravans with British and British-Indian goods 
are driving all the Russian wares from the markets 
of Central Asia ; and doubtless Indian and English 
products will soon show up in the Philippines. The 
figures for 1898 prove that we exported therein to 
the value of £233,390,792— against £234,219,708 in 
1897 ; a falling off to the tune of £828,916. We 
did hope, and expressed the hope once or twice, 
that the close of the year would show an equalisa- 
tion of values, but this has not been the case. 

WINTER ACONITES.— Some surprise has been 
expressed at the non-appearance of this welcome 
little winter flower this year. Will some reades 
who takes note of the date of flowering of this 
species kindly tell us on what day they first noticed 
its appearance. 

LADY LOUISA FORTESCUE.— The death of this 
lady at an advanced age took place at Torquay on 
the 9th inst. Her estate at Dropmore, near Maiden- 
head is well kuown for its fine collection of Conifers. 
The estate, we believe, passes to the only surviving 
son. 

A Strike of Nursery Employes. — On 

Monday morning the employes of Messrs. Palmer 
A Co., Ltd., nurserymen, Annan, 'came out on 
strike for an advance of wages. Th'e men were 
being paid 15*. per week, working ten hours per day 
in the summer, and eight in the win ter, and they 
requested to be paid in future at the rate of 4d. per 
hour. At an interview with the employers on 
Monday morning an offer of 1*. per week rise 
was made ; but this was refused, and the men 
remained idle all day. At night another interview 
took place, when an offer of 2s. rise was made 
provisionally/pending a meeting of the directors 
to be held this week. The men accepted the offer 
and resumed work next morning. 

Interesting to Amateur Gardeners.— A 

uuique law case was contested last month in South 
Australia. The piaiutiff is an amateur gardener 
residing iu Adelaide, and had planted a row of 
Pepper-trees (Schious Molle) about 18 inches 
from the fence. As the trees grew, the owner 
trimmed the branches on one side, while bis 
neighbour, the defendant, attended to the other. 
The roots of the Pepper-trees advanced as far as 
60 feet into the defendant's nursery garden, and 
naturally proved troublesome by taking away plant - 
food from his trees and shrubs. A trench was dug 
along the fence, a quantity of coarse salt emptied 
in and filled up again, with the result that a 
number of the trees were killed. The owner sued 
for damage to his trees, and the defendant put in a 
counter-claim for damage of shrubs in bis garden 
aud nursery. The Chief Justice, before whom the 
c:we was tried, visited the spot aud made careful 
examinations in the presence of lawyers and experts, 
and after expressing surprise that no case of the 
kind had ever arisen before in England or Australia, 
advised the parties to come together, his opinion 
bsing to the effect that — 1. A man has a perfect 
right to plant trees close to his boundary, but if 
the limbs overhang the neighbours property, the 
neighbour can cut off the overhanging part, or give 
the owner notice to do so. If he cuts off the 
branches, he must, if required, throw them iuto 
the owucr's property. He has no right to them. 
2. The same rule applies to the roots. The neigh- 
bour may dig a treuch and cut the roots on his 
boundary, or he may call on the owner to prevent 
them from trespassing iuto his property ; and if the 
roots are allowed to trespass, he can claim damages 
if any is done. But he must not apply any foreigu 
substance to the soil, even iu his own property, 
which will spread into the owner's land, or will be 
carried by the sap iuto the trees and so damage or 
kill them. The case thus resolved itself into this: The 
piaiutiff was entitled to damages for the destruc- 
tion of his trees. The defendant was entitled to 
damages to the amount of the loss he had sustained 
from trespass of the roots of the plaintiffs trees, 
and should the latter continue to allow the roots of 
his trees to trespass, the defendant could recover 
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farther damages. The parties conferred, and 
decided to stop proceedings, bear their own losses, 
and pay their own costs, and the plaintiff promised 
to remore the Pepper-trees. 

Importation of Plants into Bulgaria.— 

The importation of living plants, with the excep- 
tion of Vines, is allowed from all districts and 
countries not infested with Phylloxera ; still, the 
sanction of the Bulgarian Minister of Trade and 
Agriculture must first be obtained. The imports 
may enter only at the customs towns and ports of 
Taaribrod, Sofia, Harmanly, Varna, Burgas and 
Rustchuk, and they must be accompanied iu all 
cases with a statement from the country of origin 
that Phylloxera is not present. Such statement is 
also required with imported fruits and vegetables. 
The importation of Potatos and Onions, as well as 
all parte of Vines, i» forbidden, whilst the through 
transit of these goods, if the permission of the 
Minister be obtained in advance, is allowed. All 
plants, with the exception of those in flower-pots, 
must be freed from the soil, and be bound in linen 
and packed in chests or baskets. 

Colonial Publications.— We have received 

the following publications '.—Agricultural Gazette 
of New South Wales, October, 1898, with articles on 
Indigenous Vegetable Drugs, J. H. Maiden ; Chat 
about Wattles, J. H. Maiden ; Insect and Fungus 
Diseases of Fruit-trees, and their Treatment, 
Messrs. Allen, Blunno, Froggatt & Guthrie; 
Orchard Notes, &c. — Queensland Agricultural 
Journal, November, 1898, with papers on Disease 
in Pineapple Plants, G. F. Gerler; Contributions 
to the Flora of Queensland, and Plants reputed 
poisonous to Stock, by F. M. Bailey.— Nova Scotia 
Provincial Government Crop Report, November, 
1898. The crops were favourable as regards hay 
and Wheat, in spite of heavy summer rains. The 
Potato harvest was poor, but the prices obtained 
were poor.— Agricultural Resources of Nova Scotia. 
B. W. Chipman. A valuable pamphlet, speaking 
briefly of the geographical conditions and climate 
of the colony, and of the value of its various dis- 
tricts for Wheat, hay, and fruit • culture. The 
necessary hint is conveyed that Nova Scotia is no 
ground for the pioneer, but is in a highly ad- 
vanced state as regards civilisation, education, and 
customs generally. 

Publications Received.— Journal of the Board 

of Agriculture, December, 1898. Contains papers 
relating to Grain harvest of 1898 ; Thinning of 
woods, J. Niabet ; English orchards ; Consumption 
of Potatos in the United Kingdom, and allied 
subjects. —/tVim* Preservation (Technical Educa- 
tion Committee, Kent County Council). An 
important "interim report," by Mr. W. P. Wright, 
Tjpon experiments oo the cold storage of fruit, 
conducted at the works of Messrs. J. & E. Hall, 
Dartford. — Sonderabdrvck aw Zeitschrifl fur 
PjUtnxenkrankheiten, Prof. Dr. Paul Sorauer.— 
Botanigches Centralblatt, No. 52, and the Index.— 
Annalt* Agronomiques, December 25, 1898.— Revue 
*U V Horticulture Beige, Jan. 1, 1899. 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

Bncitojrrn purpurea, Lindley. Revue de I'Hcrtuvltvre 
«*«, January. 

BftstRA ELROAN8, Revue de I' Horticulture Beige, January 1. 
C*mKVA LABtATA, new form, Wiener IllustrUrte Garten 

-W?^' *" 4 > ft form ln wWch th « omenta are marked with 
wiUte§pot«. 

Ft'CBuu, Monarch, ikirden,, December 31. 

Lvcarvillea urandiflora, Revue Horticole, Jauuary 1. 

JCilla bhtlora, fovue de I' Horticulture Beige, January 1. 

>i»uik fJSDDXATA, Revue d* ('Horticulture Beige, January 1 

«rimlS ,, ?- : , Ma * qa,u:t Attwood, white; Tag Mikado, 
«rn»on. harden, January 7. 



Home Correspondence. 

n.A W0RD ABOUT MU8HROOM8.— Parte of our 
P* 1 * have been down more than a hundred years, 
*"'l not a Mushroom was to b<$ found on it \%zjL 
*>(nmo; auotuer part was laid down about forty 



yean ago, this portion produced a few, but other 
portions that were laid down ten years since, were 
white with them. The whole of the park is cut for 
hay and then fed by cows. One would have 
thought the older parts would produce most 
Mushrooms, but suon does not appear to be 
the case. About two years ago I procured some 
spawn from a good firm of seedsmen, and put 
it over a little meadow in lumps, about a yard 
apart. I raised the turf about 2 inches deep to 
insert the spawn, and afterwards made it firm by 
treading. Not a Mushroom has appeared since. 
Can our Mushroom-experts explain these matters ? 
N. Kneller, Malshanger. 

OUT-OF-DOOR8 MU8HROOM8.— It may interest 
your readers to know that I have picked two good 
dishes of Mushrooms in the park at Newnnam 
House this month, viz., on Thursday, the 5th inst., 
and to-day, the 9th, and have every prospect of 
another good dish in a few days, if the mild weather 
continues. I also picked several during December. 
M, F. t Neurnham House, Wallingford. 

DECORATING FRUIT AND POINT-JUDGING.— I 
have been watching with interest the expressions of 
opinion on point- judging at the great Grape prize. 
at Shrewsbury, &c t which have appeared in the 
Gardeners* Chronicle. Everyone who knows the 
energetic committee of that show may rest assured 
that they will appoint such men as judges who are 
capable of apportioning the points in the case of 
every bunch of Grapes adjudged ; and I fear that 
the finest and best collection of Grapes will only 
be awarded a 2nd or 3rd place. I am not in favour 
of decorating a collection of Grapes or any other 
fruit, and the points allowed in the schedule for 
such decorations are not considered to be just by 
gardeners, and I fear that it will come to be a 
disputed and a vexed auestion, as these decorative 
articles may not be the pronerty of, or may not 
have been grown by the exhibitor. What a disap- 
pointment it will be to a hard-working gardener 
who, after giving unremitting attention to his Vines 
for a period of twelve months, to find that his 
collection has lost the coveted grand prize by a few 
points in the matter of decoration. There is 
nothing to hinder an exhibitor, if he so chooses, 
employing a trained florist, male or female, in the 
decoration of his Grapes ; how unfair, however, to 
the ** practical, n who despises such meretricious 
aids ! This fashion of decorating a dessert-table 
may be new to the public, but I hope it will soon 
die a natural death. If decoration is to be con- 
tinued, let it be done by the Society ; or let a prize 
for decoration be given independently of that given 
to the fruit, or if done by the exhibitor let all 

Slants, flowers, Ac, be grown by him, tbe same as 
is fruit. A. Kirk, Norwood Gardens, Alloa, N.B. 

LARGER EXHIBIT8 REQUIRED AT OUR FLOWER- 
SHOWS. — As an exhibitor of several years experi- 
ence, I cannot agree with the suggestions of your 
correspondent "A. J. L., Wyf old Court," in the 
largely increased numbers constituting a dish of 
fruits or vegetables. Fifty pods of Beans or Peas 
would represent as much ability in their production 
as would twice the number, and the danger of such 
an extension furnishes ground for a decrease rather 
than an increase, either of quality or effective 
arrangement. Instead of advocating 1J dozen, 
where dozens are now common, I would rather 
reduce the number to six, a provision that would 
not only ensure a greater, because more uniform 
effect, but an increased number of exhibitors. 
Three Cauliflowers, Celery, or Cabbages, make a 
neater exhibit than four or six, and are much more 
easily arranged. In the case of cooking Apples, I 
consider five fruits ample for a dish, nine or twelve 
are both awkward to arrange, and seldom look neat 
after they are staged. Six fruits each of Peaches, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Pears, and dessert Apples are 
quite enough, and a dozen Figs or Plums are ample. 
The compensation to the exhibitor in a proportioned 
increase of prize value is not likely to be taken 
serious account of by societies, the tendency more 
often being in the opposite directiou. W. S. 

CHRY8ANTHEMUM8 A8 BU8H PLANT&— Trade 
catalogues contain lists of decorative varieties of 
Chrysanthemums, but these only go to prove the 
little interest taken by the trade in catering for the 
wants of those who cultivate Chrysanthemums 
exclusively for home decoration. We are not 
satisfied to grow varieties whose only merit is that 
they produce a quantity of small flowers. The 
flowers will of necessity be less in size than show 



blooms, but we have no doubt as to where they 
appear to best advantage, e.g., on our bush plants. 
It is a matter of surprise thai no large trade grower 
looks after the hundreds of fine varieties which, 
after a brief existence, are discarded, became they 
have failed under the " big-bloom " system to pro- 
duoe flowers according to the mop-head standard. 
Many such discarded aorta had they been allowed 
to srow more naturally would have produced six or 
eight fine flowers per plant, without " coarseness." 
Under the rational system we should hear less than 
we do about « 4 coarse " blooms. With the object of 
assisting others who may be placed similarly t«» 
myself, I give a Hst of varieties which have beeu 
fully tested, and found to answer well under the 
bush-system of culture. It will be noted that a 
few well-known sorts are left out, such as Edith 
Tabor, the Viviaud Morel family, Pallanza, Aus- 
tralian Gold, Colonel Smith, Pride of Mad ford, 
Madame Ad. Chatin, &c. These have not, for 
various reasons, been found to answer when growu 
as bush plants. 



Mutual Friend 

Emily Silsbury 

Eli ie Teichmann 

Phoebus 

Mom. Pankoucke 

Clinton Chalfont 

Source d'Or 

Golden Gate 

E. G. Hill 

L. Canning 

Niveura 

Solell d'Octobre 

Modestum 

Western King 

Princess Victoria 

Ivory 

Mrs. J. Lewis 

Simplicity 

Mars 

Oceana 

Major Bonafton 



Cecil Wray 

Miss Mary Godfrey 

Boule d'Or (Calvats) 

Bonnie Dundee 

Tuxedo 

King of Plumes 

Pride of Ryecroft 

Mrs. H. Weeks 

W. H. Lincoln 

Duchess of York 

Le Rhone 

Khama 

W. J. Xewltt 

C. W. Richardson 

Duchess of Wellington 

Reine d'Angleterre 

H. W. Rieman 

Madame Rozain 

Mrs. 8. C. Probin 

Thomas Wilkin* 



The new variety, R. Hooper Pearson, will, 1 
believe, prove to be a most useful one for bush- 
culture. A. Edwards. 

GRAPE JUDGING. — If your correspondent 
" Ayrshire Lad " will apply to the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, 117, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
for a copy of the new code of judging rules — I 
think the price is small— he will find in it that 
Grapes in relation to their respective varietal exhi-" 
bition values are dealt with. But the method adoptee I 
is simpler than is the more elaborate arrangement 
proposed by Mr. Ward recently. The Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society's code simply places Muscat of 
Alexandria as the very best flavoured of all exhi- 
bition Grapes, one point maximum above all tin 
rest, these being equal. Of course, in judging, the 
judges can, even with fixed maximums, vary the 
points both according to appearance and known 
quality, so that no matter what maximums maybe, 
tliey really indicate relative merit of variety when 
first-rate, and they also indicate points beyond 
which, in making awards, the judges cannot go. 
What " Ayrshire Lad" asks for in the way of 
exposing publicly the judges' points in each case. 
is done at Shrewsbury fully, and it is there found 
to have great educational value. It has been too 
long subject for complaint that at shows, the 
grounds on which in important classes Awards are 
based, have not been published, and therefore have 
left both the competitors and public sometimes 
bewildered. It would involve no more trouble in 
pointing an important class for the judges to euter 
their point Awards on a card than in their note- 
books. Of course, all these great competitions so 
much depend on the capacity of the men engaged 
in making the Awards. Still further, it has often 
occurred to me that at great shows, to secure 
something like consistent judging, the judge* 
should be invited to confer with each other before- 
hand, and settle satisfactorily their respective 
bases of judging similar exhibits. A. D. 

ACALYPHA HI8PIDA (8ANDERIANA).— The per- 
sistency with which Acalypha hispida produces its 
long, cord-like iniloresences is one of the prime fea- 
tures of this extraordinary plant. I have just tee i 
the group of plants Mr. J. Hudson exhibited at a 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society some 
weeks ago ; a number of plants, and, excepting 
that some of the handsome drooping spikes are 
losing their freshness, none has been removed, and 
as the plants grow taller they produce fresh flower- 
spikes from every leaf-axil. It would thus appear 
that so lone: as the plant is kept in a growing state 
so long will the inflorescences be produced. Mr. 
Hudson speaks very highly of it as a house plant ; 
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lie says that some of his plants were kept for nine 
days in the town house of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild 
in Hamilton Place, and when returned to him 
they did not appear to have suffered in any 
appreciable degree. Mr. Hudson's intention is 
to convert some of his strongest plants into 
standards. With this object in view, he will 
shortly behead some of them, give them a 
brief rest, and theo start them into growth, so as 
to form branching heads. The capacities of the 
plant to stand this has, of course, to be proved, 
but it would appear there is ground to hope it will 
be abundantly realised. Mr. Hudson states, in 
reference to its cultivation, that it requires the 
warmth of a stove, seeing that it comes from the 
coast of New Guinea. He finds that a minimum 
night temperature of from 50° to 60°, and a day 
temperature of from 05° to 70° in winter, with a 
summer temperature of from 10° to 15° higher, suits 
it welL The plant requires plenty of light to 
develop its colour, with a light shading in summer. 
The plants at Gunnersbury House are in a low 
■pan-roofed house, and they are near the glass, 
where they obtain an abundance of sunshine, 
which appears to be necessary to its well-being. 
The plants should not be syringed overhead, other- 
wise the inflorescences become both disfigured 
and damaged. It is good practice to sponge the 
leaves occasionally to remove dust and insects, the 
under being sponged as well as the upper side. A 
suitable compost is one made up chiefly of turfy 
loam, with leaf -soil and sand, addmg some peat if 
the loam is very heavy. The plant should not be 
over-potted, and when established it should be 
afforded plenty of water. As it appears to be a 
plant that roots freely, a stimulus in the form of a 
fertiliser is found of advantage, and Clay s Manure 
is in use at Gunnersbury House. Propagation is by 
means of cuttings and of "eyes." So far it does 
not appear to have produced seeds in this country, 
nor have its capabilities to form seeds been deter- 
mined. [The male plant has not yet been intro- 
duced]. Mr. Hudson recommends the plant as a 
suitable one for filling vases in the decoration of 
rooms, and then only such plants as are well 
established. When used in rooms it should be 
placed so that light papers may form a background, 
and then by reason of its colour it shows up to 
advantage. R. D. 

CLEANING TOMATO • SEED.— The method of 
cleaning Tomato-seed practised by " E. J." (see 
last volume of Gardeners' Chronicle, p. 444) seems 
rather a tedious process. A much quicker way, 
and one that I have practised for a number of 
years, and find to answer well, is to cut the fruit in 
half horizontally, squeeze out the seed with as little 
pulp as possible, or with some varieties pick it out 
with a knife-point or a pointed stick. The whole 
should then be put in a muslin bag, and the latter 
twisted up so as to get the contents into as small a 
space as possible. It must now be well rubbed 
between the fingers and thumb under water until 
the seed is well separated from the surrounding 
pulp. Much of the latter will be squeezed through 
the muslin during this process, and what remains 
may be easily removed by washing in water. The 
seed will then be quite clean. If " E. J." will gi ve 
this method a trial, I think he will find it a 
quicker as well as a cleaner way than the one he 
follows. I described this method of cleaning 
Tomato-seed in the Gardeners' Chronicle of Oct. 17, 
1887. This was my first venture of writing to this 
paper. Two correspondents criticised my article. 
"A. D." said it would, in the case of a quantity 
of fruits, prove rather tedious and worrying. No 
doubt "A. D." was quite right. I was writing 
only for those who, like myself, might wish to save 
a little seed for their own use. At the time I had 
a great desire to know who this writer was. This 
desire was gratified three or fonr years ago at the 
Shrewsbury show, where I was staying at the same 
hotel as this well-known writer, and was pleased to 
find that he remembered replying to my note. The 
other correspondent was Mr. 3. Castle, then of 
West Lynn, who disapproved of washing Tomato- 
seed in water, and said : " I venture to say my 
Tomato-seed, some of which is several years old, has 
more germinating power than this season's washed 
seed." This sentence is followed by a note of 
interrogation. Further on he writes : "I should 
be sorry to clean any Tomato-seed by the water 
plan ; in fact, I can see no need of it, the seed 
saved by me being white or light brown, and good." 
In reply, I asked Mr. Castle if he would kindly say 
what injurious effect the water had upon the seed, 



and if the same rule held good with the washing of 
Melon and Cucumber-seed ? As far as I remember, 
he did not reply. I do not think washing has any 
injurious effect upon seed. If any reader of the 
Gardeners' Chrontde thinks or knows differently, 
perhaps he will kindly record his experience. 
J. S. Upex, Wigganthorpe Garden, York. 

8ULPHURINQ OF VINE8.— The following is the 
method that I have seen used by others, and have 
used in our vineries without injury being done to 
the Vines. By its use red-spider and mildew are 
checked. Having a small glass lamp, nearly fill it 
with methylated spirit ; put a stand over the lamp, 
and get a tin (a small cake-tin would do), taking 
care that it should be large enough, so that the 
sulphur does not boil over, and put a 60-potful of 
sulphur into it, being careful not to spill any, and 
feeding it twioe with a tablespoonful of sulphur at 
an interval of twenty minutes. Put one lamp and 
tin to every 8 feet run of glass. Have a wet sack 
ready in case of accident, so as to throw over the 
sulphur should it boil over or catch in any wav. 
The best time to do the sulphuring is late in the 
evening if the sun is powerful, and air should be 
put on early in the morning before the sun has any 
power. B. E, 

MANURE AND PLANT A8H.— Your correspondent, 
"Mr. G. W. Allen," in your issue of the 7th inst., 
rather misapprehends the bearing of ray lecture at 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Briefly, the 
argument was, that we know we must manure with 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, but that the 
composition of the ash of the plant gives us no 
guide as to the proportions to be employed. For 
agricultural crops this fact has been established by 
the experiments at Rothamsted and other stations ; 
and Mr. Allen will find a few experiments illus- 
trating the point in a note of mine that appeared in 
the Gardeners' Chronicle of May 28, 1898. A. D. 
Halt, South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. 

EUCALYPTU8 OLOBULU8 IN THE OPEN AIR.— 
It may interest your correspondent, A. R. Pearse, 
to learn that a plant of Eucalyptus globulus, 
planted in a garden in the south-west part of the 
county of Cork, out of a small pot in 1880, was at 
the end of 1893 killed to the ground by 18° of frost. 
When killed it was 01 feet high. This frost was 
the hardest registered during the thirteen years the 
tree had been plauted. It was in the summer of 
1893 a very fine sight, covered as it was with beau- 
tiful yellow flowers. Does " A. R. P." know if 
it commonly flowers in this country ? /. A. t Pans- 
hanger. 



NOTES FOR NOVICES.— I. 

Let not the student-gardener for whom this 
note is to be written imagiue that we are going to 
teach him practical gardening. That can only be 
learnt by experience. Experience is valuable to 
one man because he knows how to appreciate it, 
and to turn it to account ; it is unprofitable to 
another, because he works with his hands only, and 
cannot or does not let his hands be controlled by 
his brains. 

On turning to p. 7 of our last issue, some direc- 
tions for digging may be read from the pen of a 
practical gardener of long experience. Messrs. 
CannelTs catalogue, now before us, also points out 
that there is digging and digging, and shows by 
means of a woodcut which is the right, which the 
wrong, way of carrying out this most important 
operation. One half-hour spent in watching the 
practice of an expert spadesman will, however, 
teach more than all the columns of a gardening 
paper. Besides, there is stiff land and light land, 
dry land and that which is water-logged, peat-land 
and that which contains more pebbles than soil. 
Again, digging as a preparation for planting fruit- 
trees, or for the benefit of kitchen -garden crops, is 
one thing ; digging in a shrubbery or in the herbaceous 
border is quite another matter. It may almost be 
said that the more you doiu the one case the better, 
the less you do in the other the less likely you are 
to incur the wrath of the proprietor. No book and 
no garden calendar can tell yon exactly what you 
ought to do under the special circumstances in 
which you happen to be placed. Such publications 
can only deal with generalities, and you must use 



y our brains so as to be able to adapt the general 
directions to your special case. 

Whilst there is all this diversity in practical 
matters, according to varying conditions of the 
soil and subsoil, and in reference to the object in 
view, the underlying principles are the same in all 
cases. To get at and to understand these principles, 
ask yourself why yon are intending to undergo this 
muscular exercise? It is, no doubt, a splendid 
thing for a young man, but he might, perhaps, 
prefer football or cricket. These might be equally 
advantageous to him as a man. Bat in these 
forms of athleticism, the gratification is maiolj 
selfish. When a man digs he is, or should be, 
animated by the met that he is doing good to others 
as well as to himself. First and foremost he u 
doing good to the plants be is about to grow — that 
is the primary reason why be doffs his coat, thrust* 
in his spade, and neatly turns the sod. By helping 
the plant he realises his ulterior aim of benefiting 
his fellow man. 

We dig, then, in order to promote the welfare of 
the plant, and more particularly of its roots. Those 
roots, generally speaking, have relatively thick 
bodies and branches, and a crowd of fine thread- 
like branchlets. Neither the body of the root, nor 
its branches, nor even its fine threads, have any 
direct influence on the feeding of the plant The 
feeding surface is confined to the vicinity of the 
extreme tips of the finest threads, and to the very 
minute root-hairs which clothe some roots under 
propitious circumstances. One fibril or one root- 
tip does very little towards supplying the wants of 
the plant, but the work of the whole suffice* with 
other agencies to send up the water to the highest 
leaves. Botanists teach us, moreover, that this 
minute root-tip is one of the most wonderful things 
in Nature. It not only absorbs water and air, bat 
it is sensitive to touch, has some of the properties 
of a nerve, and during growth is endowed with s 
faculty of twisting round and round, screwing 
itself into favourable positions, of avoiding those 
that are not so, and of circumventing obstacle* 
Truly, we ought to feel respect for the root-tip; 
but how many give them a thought when digging* 
If the soil is not broken up, how can these tiny 
threads penetrate among and between the particles of 
the soil ? The root-thread, then, thus requires unre- 
stricted room to move in and to spread itself where 
food may be found, and digging affords this space- 
Again, free access of water is essential ; that 
cannot be ensured unless the soil is broken up. 
Another essential is air ; the roots, like other parti 
of the plant, breathe. The process is, in essence, the 
same as in human beings, and in all living creature*. 
If you prevent the access of air (oxygen) to the 
root, or if you do not provide, as you do by digging* 
for the free entry of air, you suffocate the root, ani 
the plant dies. Stagnant water in the soil causes 
ill-health or death, simply because it does not 
allow of the free access of air to the root. The 
water by itself is not injurious if it be kept u> 
motion, the air moves with it, and the soil is kept 
fresh and sweet. In seasons such as we have bad 
lately, the plants on well-tilled land suffered much 
less from the drought than those on hard-baked 
consolidated soil The water from the subsoil was 
enabled to rise in the minute interstices of the 
friable soil, and contribute to the wants of the 
plant, its motions were checked and impeded ui 
the impervious soil. 

Digging secures a warmer temperature in the 
soil; that is proved by experience. Then the 
action of those extremely minute plant-cells called 
microbes, or bacteria, in the soil, must not be for- 
gotten. The ordinary gardener has little or no 
chance of actually seeing them ; he must rely on 
his text-books for the requisite information. Some 
are harmless, others harmful, and some of advan- 
tage by converting the inert and otherwise useless 
portions of the soil into soluble food in a state m 
which it can be utilised or digested by the pl»»^ 
To understand these matters thoroughly, one murt 
be a physiologist and a chemist. Being only pr»* 
tical gardeners, we must content ourselves tor to 
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present with knowing that not the least important 
reason for digging is to secure and promote the 
beneficent action of exiguous bacteria 1 More, and 
much more, might be aaid here, but ia it not written 
in the text-hooks ! Suffice it for ua now to aet up 
a finger post. S. Rtttam. 



EMIGRATION. 

Thk information contained in the latest circular 
itaned from the Emigrants' Information Office, 31, 
Broadway, Westminster, S.W., indicates briefly 
those colonies or districts in which there are 
openings for emigrants. For example, it is stated 
that it is too early in the year to emigrate to 
Canada. In New South Wales, matters relating to 



the metal trades at Sydney, there is no demand for 
any kind of mechanic ; in the furniture, clothiug, 
boot-making, printing, and other trades, and iu the 
woollen -mills, there is no demand. The large 
coal industry at Newcastle has been busy, and 
miners have been working full time ; but as the 
weighing question is still undecided, the industry 
is iu a very unsettled condition. Id Victoria, 
fanners would do well ; and a skilled mechanic, who 
lands with sufficient money to provide for himself 
and family during the first few weeks, wonld hare 
a reasonable prospect of finding remunerative 
employment, especially in country districts. A 
few more plumbers and glaziers — if duly qualified — 
would find employment on the drainage works 
which are now being carried out at Melbourne. 



Fid. 9.— DRABA OLYMPIC* HETKROCOMA (NATURAL SIZX). 



trade, labour, and industry are improving, and 
land settlement is increasing. The dairy industry 
is largely OQ " ie increase, and many new factories 
are being erected. Tbe uumber of unemployed 
throughout the colony has become much lees ; 
scrub-cutting at the West Bogan ia almost the only 
Government work now being carried on for the 
benefit of those out of employment, the average 
wages there being 5s. 6tf. a day. But the effect of 
the long drought, and of serious disputes between 
capital and labour, have made employment iu 
many caaes precarious. The building trade remains 
depressed, and there is a large number of empty 
houses in Sydney and the suburbs. At the large 
Broken Hill silver mines there are sufficient miner*, 
sad mechanics can always be obtained from 
Adelaide when required. At tbe Cobar copper 
rains there has been plenty of work for miners. In 
many parts the saw-mills have been very busy. In 



There is a& opening for a few experienced miners at 
Carisbrook and Bendigo ; but for ordinary labourers 
employment continues to be scarce, 

Iu South Australia a Government labour Bureau 
has just been established for the purpose of faci- 
litating the obtaining of employment. The Bureau 
is situated in Victoria Square, Adelaide, and 
branches may be established elsewhere ; a register 
is to be kept of all persons applying for employ- 
ment, but no one can be registered unless he has 
resided for one year in the colony ; a register of 
employers applying for labour is also to be kept. 
No labour is to be employed in tbe public service 
except through tbe*Bureau. 

In Queensland, notwithstanding the late severe 
drought, which caused great losses in the western 
and central districts, settlement on gnuing-fsrms 
by practical men is steadily progressing, especially 
in the west and north-west. There is a general 



demand throughout tbe colony for ploughmen and 
other farm -labourers, and for female domestic ser- 
vants, but not for mechanics, except for a few 
tailors at Brisbane. A sum of £22,500 ia proposed 
to be spent during the financial year in promoting 
immigration ; of this amount, £15,000 will be used 
for reducing the cost of immigrants' passages. 
The Report of the Queensland Government Labour 
Bureau for 1897, which has just been issued, does 
not point to any very satisfactory results ; but, on 
the whole, the tendency of the labour-market wsa 
towards improvement. There was more demand at 
Ipswich, Mackay, Rockhampton, and Toowoomba, 
than at Brisbane, Bundaherg, or Towusville. In- 
creased settlement and the improved position of 
settlers have had tbts year a stimulating effect upon 
tbe manufacturing industries of the colony, and the 
outlook is good. Gold-miners are doing well, and 
considerable attention it again being directed to tbe 
long. neglected copper-mining industry. 

In Western Australia there ia a good demand for 
farm-labourers in many parts of the south-west, 
and for miners on some of the gold-fields, but not 
at Coolgardie. A considerable number of public 
works are being carried out in all parts of the 
colony, but as many of these are nearly completed, 
the Government will during the next few months 
gradually discharge some 200 of tbe employiU in 
the Public Works Department. The free-passages 
hitherto given to female domestic servants going 
to Western Australia are suspended for the present. 
In Tasmania, the demand for most kinds of ordi- 
nary labour (except compositors) is increasing there 
as the mines develop, and men able to take up and 
work a few acres of land will get a good price for 
vegetables. In other parts of the colony there is 
no general demand for more mechanics or farm- 
labourers. In New Zealand, in the district of 
Auckland, tbe building and saw-mill trades have 
been very busy. In other parts of the colony also, 
except at Wellington, man in the building trades 
have been fully employed ; engineering trades have 
also been busy, except at Auckland and Oamaru. 
Ordinary labourers find plenty of work in 
country districts at this season of the year; but 
they must avoid large towns like Auckland, Wel- 
lington, Christchureh, Timaru, and Dnoedin, where 
many hands have been unable to find employment. 
There is an excellent demand for female servants. 

In Cape Colony and Natal there is very little 
demand lor mechanics or labourers at the present 
time ; and emigrants are warned to avoid Beira in 
Portugueae East Africa, 



DRABA 0LYMP1CA Vab. HETE- 
ROOOMA. 

This U a pretty little Draba of tufted habit, 
With linear, erect, glabrous leaves, and spikes of 
golden yellow flowers. It is a native of Anatolia, 
and other parts of tbe Levant. Our illustration 
(fig. 0), for which we are indebted to Mr. Siehe, of 
Mersina, shows a plant aa growing under natural 
conditions. The plant ia fully described in Boissier's 
Flora OriaHalii, voL i. (1867), p. 295. 

MARKET GARDENING IN THE 
CHANNEL ISLES. 

(OmlfnuHf film rat. lifr., p. *H.) 
The Nuhskhika ofMr. A. J. Quilbut, atJBohais 
Road, Guernsey, are of a much more varied character 
than the market establishment* already mentioned, 
for not only are Tomato* and Grapes grown for sale 
at home and for export, but there ia a general col- 
lection of plants indoors and outside, beside an 
immense stock of early spring. flowering bulbs, such 
as Iris, Freeaiat, and Narcissus. Acre after acre 
is planted with tbese bulbs, and houses and pits are 
filled with boxes iu which tbe Freeaias are planted. 
And by no means it this a solitary instance, for 
bulb-culture, if not taking tbe place of some of the 
staple goods, is nevertheless becoming a large 
adjunct to the regular work at most of the nurseries. 
At Rohais, almost the iimt plant to arrest attention 
is a splendid specimen of Arundinaria gracilis, 
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12 feet in height and 15 feet through. Hedychium 
Gardnerianum is in robust health ; to see this 
treated as a hardy plant was a novel experience. 
Close by are the yellow Marguerites in regular 
bushes, 8 feet high, and as much through. These 
remain out all the year, and are constantly in 
flower. Chamrerops excelsa and C. Fortunei are 
represented by plants 8 and 10 feet in height 

Continuing our walk through the grounds, we 
notice a broad finely -kept walk through the nur- 
sery. * On one side of this are herbaceous plants, 
backed with choice shrubs, and on the other Bego- 
nias, Carnations, and bedding plants. Among 
other trees outside were large Camellias, 30 feet 
through, and almost as much in height. The old 
Double White and Marchioness of Exeter are repre- 
sented by such specimens. Close by is a tree of 
Magnolia Fraseri, 30 feet high, and bushy withal. 
The Cork-tree is represented by large specimens, 
whilst Bamboos, Dracaenas, and Phormium seem to 
vie with one another to cover the space allotted 
them in the shortest space of time. We notice 
Benthamia fragifera in the best of conditions, choice 
greenhouse and Himalayan Rhododendrons, and so 
on until we approach a dell at the lower part of the 
grounds, through which a stream of water is con- 
stantly running. We have had the pleasure of 
inspecting Borne large winter gardens, but tliis 
nook, so natural and free, without any protection 
whatever, charmed us immediately. Along the 
stream were masses of Gunnera scabra, with 
leaves 4 feet across, bearing large cone-like clusters 
of flowers ; Phormium teoax and P. t. variegata ; 
Bamboos in some twenty species and varieties ; 
Palms, Camellias, Dracaena indivisa ; Acanthus 
mollis, with Osmunda regalia, Woodwardia radit 
cans, Cyrtomium falcatum, and Cyperus alterni- 
folius. Pittosporum Ralphi, Datura Bangui nea and 
D. aurea, now full of flowers. Bouvardia odora- 
tiBsima, some of which are 8 and 10 feet high. 
Aralia Sieboldi, Ligustrum chinense, with beds of 
various sorts of Montbretias, full of flowers. 
Passing by a Camellia-hedge we come to a large 
field, where all the best Chrysanthemums are grown 
by thousands. 

Of Anemone fulgens, we noticed large beds just 
beginning to appear above the ground ; the St. 
Brigid and other forms are also largely grown. 
English, Spanish, and choice German Iris, in large 
quantities ; of the two former types, the number of 
bulbs run into six figures in a season. The white 
Agapanthus is also here in large masses. Roses 
and Carnations are represented by quantities of 
the best sorts. 

Indoor Plants, Ac. 

The houses are .numerous, and the inmates 
included double-flowered Begonias, large and 
bright ; Asparagus decumbeus, grown in quantity < 
Canoas of unusual size and brightness. The 
choice varieties of Canna grow on these islands 
to a great size ; the flowers, which are freely 
produced, are very large, and of intense and 
vivid colours. Here also are Ferns of sorts, and 
Palms for decoration ; while overhead is a wonderful 
plant of Stephanotis floribunda, clean and vigorous, 
from whicli no fewer than 6000 trusses of bloom 
had been cut this year. A vinery close by, 70 feet 
by 36 feet, contained a fine crop of Black Alicante 
Grapes, and along the centre path a good portion of 
space was devoted to planted -out Freesias ; the 
pure white F. refracta alba only is grown, and the 
stock is always kept pure. In ac other house, 
Cypripedium insigne is represented by a large 
number of plants ; these are potted in loam, leaf-soil, 
and Band — in fact, in soil just suited to a Fuchsia. 
Asparagus plumosus and A. p. nanus are grown in 
large quantity, mostly in 8-inch pots — splendid 
plants they are. These are raised from seed, 
and quickly pricked out and grown on. Large 
specimens are kept, which flower and seed freely, 
so there is no fear of the stock diminishing ; 
a houseful of pot-Vines, chiefly Muscats, were ready 
for removal outside. A house of Melons, 40 feet 
long and 8 feet wide, with a narrow border each side, 
had 200 splendid fruits of the old Guernsey A 1 — a 



form Mr. Guilbert finds most useful and profitable. 
A Tomato-house, 200 feet by 30, span-roof, with 
twelve plants in rows from path to wall, and spaces 
3 feet wide, was filled with a grand lot of plants 
and fruit, the variety being The Cropper. It is a 
splendid cropper, and has large, round, regular 
fruit, produced in good clusters. Heaps of Daffo- 
dils were piled up on the borders inside, to be 
sorted and then planted. There is a vinery 100 ft 
long, in which the Vines were planted six years 
ago, and have been grown on the extension system. 
A long rod has been carried along the front wall, 
and from this numerous canes have been carried 
up to the top. Peaches are grown in a span-roof 
house, and the trees are clean, stout, aud vigorous. 
My attention was first drawn to 15, Pollett 
Street, the shop iu the town where Mr. Guilbert 
disposes of so much of his goods, by seeing in the 
window a dish of Lady Palmerston Peaches, several 
of which were weighed in my presence, and reached 
16 oz. Some fruits of this variety had been exhi- 
bited, weighed no less than 21 oz. Passing through 
the nursery I could not help remarking on the 
number of squares of glass covered with Tomato 
seed. On enquiry I was informed that, if a given 
quantity was saved in good condition, a promise 
had been made that the men should have another 

day's outing. 

(To be continued.) 



CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS. 

We learn from Messrs. Hurst & Son's recently- 
issued circular that of English Red Clover and 
Cow-grass a very large acreage was left for seed in 
almost all the producing counties, but the exceed- 
ingly warm ana bright weather of the late summer 
shrivelled a considerable proportion of the stems 
on the light and warm lands, preventing the 
development of the seed-heads, and therefore those 
crops saved early in September will, we think, 
prove light in yield. The seed that was saved 
later on the colder and heavier lands will show the 
best quality and largest yields. Taking the crop 
as a whole, we should say it will be barely up to an 
average one. Samples will vary very much, the 
great bulk of the seed will be small, bright-coloured, 
and weedy. Fine large-grained purple seed with 
the true English character will be scarce. There 
is still a large quantity of yearling seed held over, 
which will have to come on to the markets. We 
may add that up to the present date fewer parcels 
of new seed have been brought to market than we 
ever remember. Single cut Cow-grass is in very 
short supply; as this is always saved early, our 
remarks above apply in full force here. 

Foreign Red Clover : America, the country we 
always look to for the largest output of seed, has 
considerably below an average, but the enormous 
quantity of 1897 crop % still held over more than 
counterbalances any deficiency. France has some 
fine seed, but as her crop is not up to an average, 
she will not be able to send us the large quantities 
she did last year. From some parts of Germany 
we have rather free offerings of large-grained, fine- 
coloured and clean seeds, but prices asked at 
present are rather high. The Russian crop is 
reported small, and it is thought she will have to 
import. 

White Clover : A large English crop, but of 
bad colour, and unusually weedy. America has 
a large crop of even-looking seed, but it does not 
find favour in this country, the plant is so small 
and weak that we doubt whether it is an econo- 
mical article, even if the seed should be at a low 
price. German offers are pretty free, of medium 
and low qualities ; fine clean handsome seed seems 
scarce. 

Alsike : Is in fair supply. Germany has appar- 
ently a larger crop than for several years, but 
the samples we have seen lack the cleanliness of 
the Canadian and American samples. 

Trefoil : Had it not been for the great quantity 
of yearling and 2-yr.-old seed on the market, this 
article would have advanced to a high figure, the 
crops of new, both in this country and on the con- 
tinent, are much below an average, and quality not 
good. 

Lucerne : French crop reported large, but their 
home demand is so extensive that prices have 
already advanced. American supplies are good, with 
prices a trifle higher than last year. This article has 



risen rapidlyin favour in England during the last few 
years, and is certainly a valuable crop. 

Sainfoin (Giant and common) : Perhaps tot 
largest crops on record, both in England and 
France, of excellent quality. 

Italian Rye-grass : The French crop is not large, 
but owing to the large Irish one, price* are still 
kept down. English crop below an average. 

Perennial Rye-grasses : Again very large crops, 
with almost record minimum prices. The quality 
of the samples should be a matter of the greatest 
importance — more land is fouled by impure Peren- 
nial-grasses than by any other means we know of. 

Natural grasses : Cocksfoot is in large supply 
from New Zealand. America has sent the cleanest 
samples, lacking in brightness, but of the highest 
germination. Timothy in full supply, and low 
in price. Crested Dogstail much cheaper than 
for some years. Meadow Fescue a small crop, but 
last year's was so large that much of it is still held 
over, and growths of this are very poor. Meadow 
Foxtail plentiful. The Poas are scarce, but Sheep'* 
and Hard Fescue in good supply. 

White Mustard : English crop large, of almost 
invariably fine quality ; medium and low samples 
are scarce. Rape : A very small crop in England 
Foreign supplies seem good. 

Spring Tares : The samples we have seen show 
excellent quality ; the extent of the crop we are not 
yet able to determine, but we expect it is large. 
Winter Tares : Still in large supply, both new ami 
yearlings, at almost lowest recorded prices. 



Colonial Notes. 



THE WEST INDIES. 

Dr. Moreim, who acted for several years « 
Assistant-Director at Kew, during which period 
he rendered valuable services to the Royal Horti 
cultural Society, and made many friends among 
horticulturists, has taken up his work as Imperial 
Commissioner of Agriculture for the West Indie*. 
An address which he delivered before the Agricul- 
tural Society at Trinidad defines the scope o! bis 
future work as comprising the furtherance of every 
possible agency to benefit the general welfare of 
the people. The Sugar- cane in its various aspen* 
will receive much attention, and amongst other 
things attempts will be made to obtain a variety 
with a higher percentage of sugar, and drawing 
are to be made of all the varieties cultivated in 
various parts of the world, so that uniformity and 
fixity of nomenclature may be secured. Trinidad 
has a very efficient botanical department, and an 
energetic and experienced superintendent in the 
person of our valued correspondent, Mr. Hart A 
similar establishment exists in Jamaica under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. Fawcett, so that thepe 
two islands do not stand in need of official assist 
ance in the degree that the less prosperous islands da 
Agricultural and industrial schools are to be estak 
lished, horticultural exhibitions started, agricul- 
tural instructors appointed, and experiments 
carried out. Mr. Hart strongly recommend* the 
growth in Trinidad of Castilloa elastica, a rubber- 
yielding tree which promises well in a commercial 
sense, both in British Honduras and in Trinidad. 



Vegetables. 

CARTERS FORCING PEA. 
Those who are ou the look-out for a good early 
Pea for growing in frames or pots, will find no 
better than Carter's Forcing. It is a variety with 
a good dwarf habit, rarely, if ever, exceeding a 
foot in height ; the haulm strong, and the plsnt » 
great cropper for its height. The pods contain on 
an average six peas, the flavour of which, when 
cooked, is that of a first-rate Marrowfat. H. W. 

Beetroot. 
It was stated by "D." in the Qardener* 
Chronicle for October 15 that finer roots would be 
obtained if the seed of spindle-shaped Beet J*J 
sown at the end of the month of May, instead ot 
earlier in that month. That may be so in «>*« 
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soils, and if the season is favourable for germination 
and growth ; but I have more than once had 
failure* from sowing late, and I now sow seeds for 
the main crop of Beetroots in the beginning of May. 
The roots from late sowings, should the summer 
weather prove very dry, rarely come of a service- 
able size on light or dry soils. On chalky soil last 
season I sowed three varieties, namely, Cheltenham 
Green-top, Dell's Crimson, and Veitch's Improved 
Black. Sparrows were troublesome during the hot 
weather, devouring the young Beet-plants, with 
the exception of the Green-top variety, growing 
alongside the dark-leaved varieties, compelling me 
to use Pea-guards as a protection against them. 
If. Markham, Wrotham Park Ga<rdtn*. 



SOCIETIES. 



BOYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

Jakuart 10.— A meeting of the committees of this Society 

was held on Tuesday last in the Drill Hall, James Btreet, 

Westminster. There are to be two meetings held during the 

present month, which is an innovation in respect to January 

that is possibly capable of satisfactory explanation. But to 

ay the least of Tuesday's meeting, it certainly afforded no 

evidence that a greater number of opportunities is needed 

during the winter months for the presentation of novelties 

Tor Certificates in plants or fruits. 

No award save of Medals was made by either the Floral or 
Fruit and Vegetable Committees. The Orchid Committee 
granted distinctions to a very few novelties. Nor was the 
general display of exhibits extensive. . But at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon took place the most encouraging event of the day. 
A meeting was held for the election of new Fellows, and the 
list submitted was so Urge as to prove that the vigorous 
growth the Society has continued to make in point of 
tiniuericaJ strength is unabated. 

Floral Committee. 

Prewtnt : W. Marshall, Esq., chairman ; and Messrs. John 
Kraser, Owen Thomas, Chos. T. Druery, A. B. May, R. Dean, 
Win. Uow<\ Jas. Hudson, J. F. McLeod, C. J. Salter, J. 
Praaer, Chas. Jeffries, Ed. Mawley, George Gordon, Chas. E. 
?*hea, Herbert J. Cutbush, Edwin Beckett, H. J. Jones, E. T. 
C«>k, J. W. Barr, Harry Turner, and Chas. Blick. 

Some very handsome sprays of Asparagus deflexus, f> to 6 ft. 
)onn, were shown by R. B. Lekch, Escj., The Cottage, Wood 
Hall. The sprays were studded with the very bright scarlet- 
coloured berries, and were inucn admired. 

Mr. F. Mijxkb, Fulham Road, South Kensington, S.W., 

exhibited some early spring flowers, including Narcissus, Lily 

of the Valley, Tulips, Roman Hyacinths, Arum Lilies, &c. 

These were very tastefully set up in various devices, and 

reJjered with Myrsiphyllum aaparagoides and other greenery ; 

also dried Grasses, beiog several species nf Cape RestiaecR- 

(Silver Bankaian Medal). 

Messrs. James Ykitch & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, 
Chelsea, showed a strong-growing Davallia, named D. inter- 
media, and supposed to be a hybrid between D. Mooreana and 
D. decora. The hybrid has larger and broader pinnie than 
Hther D. intermedia or D. decora, and produces large spreading 
fronds. Messrs. Veitch & Sous had also several varieties of 
flowering and berried shrubs, including Skimmia japonica, S. 
Fortune! in berry ; Skimmia fragrans rosea in bud ; and Skim- 
mia japonica, oblate, in bud and in berry. This last one has 
larger leaves and berries than the other species. The firm 
•Bowed a number of trusses of warm-house Rhododendrons. 
A few specimens in flower of Hamamelis arborea (Witch - 
hazel > were also shown. Taxud baccata erecta semper aurea, 
uilflcJentJy describes a plant of an ornamental Tew, also from 
M«4srM. Veitch. 

A variety of Saintpaulia ionantha with white or flesh- 
roloured flowers was shown by Mr. P. Blair, gr. to the Duke 
of SiTBcsuvD, Trentham Hall, Staffordshire; the flowers had 
just a suspicion of purple in them, but are very distinct from 
the type, and will probably meet with appreciation. 

Menssrs. F. Hand kb & Co., St. Albans, Herts, again dis- 
played, their valuable new plants of last season, such as 
Acalypha hispida (Sanderiana), A. Godseffiana, Kentia San- 
tleriana, Dracwna Sanderiana, and Licuala Jeanenceyi. The 
>*ry showy A. hispida has been exhibited throughout the 
year in perfect flower. It is evidently a plant that may be 
obtained in bloom at any season. 

Messrs. Babr & Sons, 12 and 13, King Street, Coven t 
harden , London, exhibited a batch of plants of varieties of 
Primula sinensis. The plants were well grown, and exhibited 
wveral distinct colours, the "blue" one being especially 
worthy of remark. 

A whit*- decorative Chrysanthemum named Elaine 8quelch 
was shown by K. Spxyer, Esq., Box hurst, Dorking (gr., Mr. 
H. Squelch). 

The orange-coloured Gerbera Jamesoni was shown by 
Messrs. H. Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. The plant 
had one flower, and was in a pot. This very pretty Compo- 
•ile was figured in the Gardeum' Chronicle, June 22, 1889, 



Mr. R. B. Lbkch, gr., Woodhalt, Dulwich, showed a vase 
filled with well berried sprays of Asparagus deflexus. 

Sprays -of floorers of Cyrtanthus intermedins were shown by 
Mr. F. W. Moors, fromihe Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin. 
The flowers of long and very slender tubes of rose-colour, the 
interior of the corolla being much paler. The orange-coloured 
calices present a pretty contrast. 

Orchid Committee. 

Prestnl: Harry Veitch, Esq., in the chair ; and Messrs. Jas. 
O'Brien (Hon. 8ec.),.S. Courtauld, T. W.,Bond, R. Brooman- 
White, H. Little, F. Sander, J. Gabriel, H. Ballantine, H. M. 
Pollett, H. T. Pitt, W. Cobb, E. Hill, F. J. Thorne, W. H. 
Young, H. J. Chapman, and J. Douglas. 

The first meeting of the year brought forth an interesting 
display, though the exhibits were not numerous. 

Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, Limited, staged a group con- 
taining many rare . hybrids. Of the plants making their 
appearance for the first time, very remarkable were Angnecnm 
x Veitchl (aesquipedale 9, eburneum (superbum) ©•), a noble 
hybrid, in habit intermediate between the parents, i.e., having 
the leaves more fleshy and more ascending than in A. sesqui- 
pedale, and with a decided tendency to produce an elongated 
scape. The plant bore three fine flowers and one bud, the 
flowers equal in size to those of A. sesquipedale, but with shorter 
spur. The sepals and spur were greenish- white, the broad petals 
and lip clear ivory-*hite. A First-claass Certificate was 
awarded for the plant, and a Silver Flora Medal to Mr. J. 
Seden, the chief, of Messrs. Veitch's hybrid Orchid depart- 
ment. Another singular and pretty hybrid of more modest 
pretensions was Epi-Cattleya x Mrs. James O'Brien (E. 
O'Brienianum <J , C. Bowringiana $ ). The plant had stout 
stems, clad with alternate fleshy green leaves, the apex bear- 
ing the scape inches in height, and clad with leafy, sheathing 
bracts at the lower half. The flowers, which were about 
2 inches across, had ovate sepals and petals, and singular 
three-lobed lip, adnate to the column for the greater part of 
the length ; of a bright rose-purple colour, of that crystalline 
appearance seen in Barkeria Lindleyana (Award of Merit). 

Other pretty hybrids were Cattleya x Breauteana var. 
Hebe (Loddigesii $, superba<J), a pretty flower, somewhat 
resembling a large La?lia Perrini ; Lslio-Cattleya X Do- 
miniana var. Langleyensis, a noble and finely-coloured flower ; 
varieties of L.-C. X Pallas, Cattleya X leucoglossa (Fausta 
X Loddigesii), Epidendrum x Wallisil-ciliare, Epiphronitis x 
Veitchi, Cypripedium x Euryades, both spotted and purple- 
tinted varieties, C. x Niobe, C. x Arthurianura pulchellum, 
C. x Zeno, C. x Leeanum superbum and giganteum, Dendro- 
bium atroviolaceum, three fine plants of Cymbidiuin Tracy- 
anum, and other species. A Silver Flora Medal was awarded 
for the group. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart, Burford, Dorking (gr., Mr. 
W. H. White), showed Sophronitis Rossiteriana, a remarkable 
variety of the same form as the ordinary S. grandiflora, but 
with a clear yellow flower (Award of Merit). 

Norman C. Cook son, Esq., Oakwood, Wylara, Northumber- 
land (gr., Mr. Wra. Murray), showed a flue hybrid Cypripe- 
dium,. raised out of C. bellatuluin, and which the committee 
decided should be named C. x Schofieldianum superbum, it 
being near to C. x Schofleldiura, recorded as C. bellatuluin x 
C. hirsutissimum, but which record the committee doubted. 
The present flower was large in siie, of a clear cream-white 
ground, evenly spotted with dark purple (Award of Merit). Mr. 
Cookbom also showed his Calanthe x Sybil, a fine pure white 
hybrid, with the less white C. x Cooksoni for comparison ; 
and the carmine-tinted C. x Phoebe, 

Sir Frederick Wioax, Clare Lawn, East Sheen (gr., Mr. 
W. H. Young), showed a plant of Phalamopsis grandiflora 
(amabilis) which had been in the Clare Lawn collection since 
1884 ; and flowers of Phalenopsis Aphrodite, Schilleriana, 
casta, Stuartiana, grandiflora aurea, and leucorrhoda, each of 
which had been at Clare Lawn for a number of years, the last- 
named having been purchased from the Downside collection. . 

De B. Crawshav, Esq., Rosefield, Sevenoaks (gr., Mr. 
8. Cooke), showed Ltelia anceps Rosefleldiensis, a very dark 
and brightly - coloured variety, with richly-coloured lip, 
characterised by the clear white of the tube, bearing broad 
dark purple lines, and by the broad purplish-crimson border 
to the side-lobes (Awanl of Merit). Mr. Crawshay also showed 
L. anceps Titania, a large flower with light rose-pink sepals 
and petals. 

Walter Cobb, Esq., Dulcote, Tunbrldge Wells (gr., Mr. J. 
Howes, showed Cypripedium bellatulum Dulcote var., with 
yellowish -white ground colour, the spotting being more dis- 
tinct, and more widely separated than in other forms, showing 
more of the ground colour (Award of Merit) ; the fine C. x 
J. Howes (villosum aureum x Sallieri Hyeanum), which .had 
previously received an Award of Merit ; and the distinct C. 
Insigne, Dulcote variety. 

R. I. Measures, Esq., Cambridge Lodge, Caraberwell (gr. 
Mr. H. J. Chapman), showed Cypripedium x Buchanianum 
magniflcum (Spicerianum x Druryi), a handsome flower, and 
decided improvement on the original. The flower had the, 
main features of C. Spicerianum magniflcum, but the sub- 
stance was firmer, the surface more glossy and yellower, 
telling plainly of C. Druryi ; also C. insigne Arthurianum, a 
large lightly-spotted form. 

bENRY Tate, Esq., Allerton Beeches, Liverpool, showed 
three very dissimilar Cypripediums, all supposed to be 
between C. Boxalli stratum and C. nitens superbum, and 
named (1) Parksianum, Tates var., the upper sepal flaked with 
purple ; (2) Sirdar, with white upper sepal spotted with 
purple ; (3) Cromer, with pale green upper sepal, with white 
margin and purple spots. 

Messrs. B. 8. Williams & Son, Upper Holloway, were 



rewarded a Silver Bankslan Medal for a good group of Cypri- 
pediums, Ac., and comprising C. Spicerianum, C. X Sallieri, 
C. x 8. aureum, C. x Williamsil, C. X Barteli, C. x Harrisia- 
num superbum, C. x Measuresianum, C. X Leeanum super- 
bum, C. J. Fitchianara, C. x discolor, C. x nitens, C. x 
Pitcherianum, Williams' var., C. Insigne Wallace!, Maulei, 
punctatum violaceum, albo-inarginatura, and grandiflornm ; 
and good examples of Leslio-Cattleya x Sallieri, Oncidium 
tigrinuin, Lycaste fnlvescens, Ac. 

Messrs. F. Sakdicr & Co., St. Albans, had arranged with 
their remarkable Acalypha hispida, some well-flowered 
specimens of Phalwnopsls Stuartiana, the clear white 
Miltonia vexillaria virginalis, a very handsome form of 
Cattleya Trianei, C. Perdvaliana, Oncidium varicosum 
Rogersii, Ac Mr. Tnos. Rochford, Turnford Hall Nurseries, 
Broxbourne, showed Odontogloasuin X Ruckerianum, Roch- 
ford's variety, a very handsome form, with well-made flowers 
of a cream-white, densely spotted with reddish -brown in the 
way of O. R. egregium (Award of Merit). F. M. Burton, Esq., 
High field, Gainsborough, showed a spike of the original 
La?]ia anceps Amesiana, or a re-introduction of It 

Sir Wm. Marriott, Down House, Bland ford (gr., Mr. T. 
Denny X showed Lelia X Latonia splendens. W. P. Burkkn- 
shaw, Esq., The West Hill, Heasle, Hull, sent Cymbidium 
Tracyanum splendens, with large flowers and dark purplish- 
brown markings. 

Messrs. Hdoh Low & Co., Buah Hill Park, Enfield, showed 
as Phaius Tautziana a plant which seemed to be Phaio- 
Calanthe x Sedeni rosea, with cream-white flowers marked 
with dark rose colour. 

Fruit Committee. 

Present : Philip Crowley, Esq., chairman, and Messrs. Geo. 
Bunyard, Joa. Cheal, Jaa. H. Veitch, W. Poupart, M. Gleeaon, 
A. H. Pearson, Alex. Dean, A. F. Barron, J. W. Bates, W. 
Farr, W. J. Empson, Geo. Wythes, H. Balderson, F. Q. Lane, 
Geo. Reynolds, Geo. Norman, and J. Willard. 

A nice collection of Apples was staged by Mr. W. J. Empson, 
gr. to Mrs. WiNoriELD, Ampthill House, Ampthill. It con- 
sisted of about forty dishes or varieties, and some of the best 
were Gascoigne'e 8carlet, Worcester Pearmain, American 
Mother, King of the Pippins, Ribston Pippin, Mere de 
Menage, Baumann's Red Reinette, Prince Bismarck, and Lord 
Derby (Silver Knigbtian Medal). 

Mr. Hislop, gr., Bletchley Park, Bletchley, showed a dish 
of the Russet Apple Scotsman. 

A basketful of very nice fresh-looking Mushrooms was 
shown by Mr. J. W. Miller, gr. to Lord Foley, Ruxley Lodge, 
Esher, Surrey (Vote of Thanks). 



WABGBAVE AND DISTRICT 
DBNBRS' MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

January 4.— A fortnightly meeting was held on the above 
date, Mr. W. Pope presiding, 

Mr. J. W.,Grovks, F.L.&, F.R.M.S., gave the third of the 
series of his botanical lectures, the subject being, " Roots, 
Leaf-stalks, and Leaves." Ihe development of the root from 
the seed was first described, and special attention was called 
to the root-cap, ita structure, and uses. A section of a young 
root was next described, and the manner in which the struc- 
tures in the stem become continuous with the structures of 
the root was clearly explained. The various forms of roots, 
and their uses, were briefly described, the acid exudatiou 
from the root-hairs, and ita uses, being minutely explained. A 
typical leat was taken, and its blade, leaf-stalk, and stipules 
pointed out An imaginary microscopic examination of its struc- 
ture was made, sketches drawn on the blackboard, and the 
epidermal-cells, stomata, and guard-cells, chlorophyll, and air- 
spaces all minutely described. The formation of the hard glossy 
surface on such leaves as the Holly and Laurel, and on straw. 
Bamboos, &c„ and its uses, were explained, as were also the 
water-pores in such plants as the Fuchsia, Nasturtium, and 
the Nectaries ; crystals and hairs in some other plants. The 
various forms of leaves were passed over, but the four prin- 
cipal uses dwelt upon, viz., absorption, assimilation, respira- 
tion, and transpiration. The modification of leaves into 
prickles, thorns, and tendrils, was also pointed out The 
lecturer said he could net conclude without referring briefly 
to an exceptional Class of plants, of which the Sundew and • 
Pitcher-plants were well-known examples. A series of 
lantern-slides were then exhibited, by way of recapitulating 
what had been explained. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Groves for his 
useful and instructive lecture, which he duly acknowledged. 
A number of mi croscopic slides of hairs, sections of roots, 
leaves, &c, were also on view. Mr. W. Pope staged a large 
group of Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora. 11. Co/'ty, Hon. Sec. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The annual meeting of the Isle of Wight Chrysanthemum 
Society was held at Newport on Saturday last Dr. J. 
Groves, B.A., J. P., presided over a small attendance. On 
the proposition of the chairman, the report and balance-sheet 
were adopted. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather at last year's show, 
there is a loss of A17 on the year's workings, which leaves a 
balance in hand of about £4. On the election of officers ami 
committee, Sir Chas. Seeley, Bart, J. P., was unanimously 
re-elected President; Dr. J. Groves, B.A., J.P., chairman of 
the committee ; and Mr. C. H. Cove, Hon. Sec. 

Several important alterations were made in next year's 
schedule, which it. is hoped will be to the benefit of the 
Society financially, and of greater interest to the lovers of the 
popular autumn flewsr. 
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BESUSOITATING A FLOWEB SHOW. 

J a nt art 7.— A general meeting of the horticulturists of the 
district and others interested in the proposal to resuscitate 
the Society, and hold an annual flower-show in Dumfries, was 
held on the above date, Councillor Newbigoino presiding. 

It was agreed to re-form the Society, and revert to the old 
name, "The Dumfriesshire and Galloway Horticultural So- 
ciety," this having been actually the oldest Society that had 
held a public flower-show in Great Britain. The Society was 
instituted in 1812, and the first show was held in that year. 
Office-bearers were elected as follows :— Hon. President, his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch ; President, Mr. Maxwell, of 
Munches; Vice-Presidents, Provost Glover, Dumfries; Sir 
Robert Jardine, Bart, of Castlemilk ; Mr. W. H. Scott, of 
Nunfield ; Mr. Galbraith, Terregles ; Mr. W. J. Maxwell, of 
Terraughtie ; Mr. Dubs, Cargen ; Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P., 
of Monreith ; and Sir Mark J. McTaggart Stewart, M.P., of 
Southwick. Mr. Mann (late Secretary of the Newton-Stewart 
Society), was elected Hon. Treasurer; and Mr. G. Kerr, Dum- 
fries, the Secretary ; and a representative committee was also 
formed. It was agreed to hold an indoor show on Wednesday, 
September 6. 

THE SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

January 10.— The annual general meeting of this popular 
society was held on the above date, at 5, St Andrew Square ; 
Mr. M. Todd, the President, in the chair. 

There was a very large attendance of members, who took a 
lively interest in the proceedings. Mr. R. Laird, the secre- 
tary, read the report, and the society proceeded to elect their 
office-bearers and transact other business. The numbers still 
continued to increase, four life members and 183 ordinary 
members being added to the roll during the year. The 
report also referred to the striking success of the Chrys- 
anthemum show; and the council of the association 
took the opportunity of thanking the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town Council for their support. 
The funds on December 81, 1807, were £679, and the revenue 
for the year, including the balance from the year from the 
Chrysanthemum show of £102, was £200, so that the total 
charge was £870. The funds on December 31, 1898, were 
£798. Both reports were adopted. An interesting presen- 
tation was made to Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie during the even- 
ing of a gold watch and a gold bracelet, in appreciation of Mr. 
Mackenzie's services as treasurer for fifteen years. The follow- 
ing office-bearers were then elected, and the usual votes of thanks 
concluded the proceedings :— President, Mr. C. W. Con am. 
Valleyfield, Penicuik ; Vice-President, Mr. M. Todd, who has 
served the Society so well as Vice-President for the last two 
years; and Alexander Mackenzie, the late Treasurer; Mr. 
Robert Laird, Secretary ; and Mr. Wm. McKinnon, Treasure 
D. T. F. 



SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 

During October and November of last year I 
have had 600 or 700 Pinks from seed, blooming. A 
few of Messrs. Ladhams', 200 or 300 ordinary mixed 
Dianthus plumarius, 300 or 400 of Alegatiere's 
strain, 70 or 80 "Nelly," about 100 Mrs. Sinking, 
and 28 Her Majesty. I lined 200 or 300 yards of 
my borders with these, and for weeks before the 
Carnations, excluding Margarets, were in bloom ; 
these made a lovely show. I had no idea that the 
old Clove Pink could be so beautiful ; they have 
beeu undeservedly neglected out here, and consider- 
ing their many good qualities, this is to be wondered 
at. They practically extend the Carnation season 
by several weeks ; the stems are not angled like 
those of bo many Carnations, and few or no buds 
are destroyed in cutting, and yet straight clean 
stems, 12 inches long, can be had in most of them. 
Of course, they lack the colours of the Carnation, 
and the scent is not so pronounced ; still, they have 
a special season to fill, and their exceedingly prolific 
flowering make them of immense value where great 
quantities of flowers are wanted. In addition, for 
the edges of borders they are specially suited, the 
glaucous-coloured foliage giving a distinct effect, 
and setting off the brighter hues of the various 
shrubs and perennials. Of the ordinary D. plumarius 
I did not get two per cent, double, a few nice half- 
doubles, and a very fair lot of singles. Jn M. Alega- 
tiere's strain, I had 10 per cent, choice doubles, about 
same half-doubles, and some fine singles. In Mrs. 
Sinkins all were double, and all split badly. This 
variety does not come pure in colour, for all seemed 
to have a yellowish -green tint in the centre of the 
flowers. Of the twenty-eight Her Majesty seed- 
lings, only one proved to be true to description, 
being an immense flower, of purest white, fine 
broadly • toothed petals, but like Mrs. Sinkins 



it splits— not very badly though. Three blooms 
standing in a tall vase in the house, covered a space 
almost as large as one hand outstretched. One 
other plant of this variety was true to colour and 
shape, but much smaller. " Nelly, " a rose-coloured 
Pink, produced quite twenty sorts. Amoug seventy 
or eighty plants, only fire or six. doubles were true 
to description ; it is very finely toothed. Fred. C. 
Smith, Angaston, South Australia. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Harrison & Sons, 83, Market Place, Leicester— 1, Wholesale 
list of Seeds ; Retail Seed List. 

Kelway & Son, Langport, Somerset— Seeds, &c 

Howdex t, Co., Old Post Office Buildings -Seeds, *c 

Barr a Sows. 13 and 18, King Street, Oovent Garden, London 
— Seeds, «c 

W. FnoMow t Son, Sutton Court Nurseries, London, W.— 
Seeds. 

W. Horns, Perry Hill, Cliffe, near Rochester, Kent— Fruit- 
trees, Vegetable Seeds, Sec. 

Herd Bros., Penrith— Seeds, Ac. 

Hooo & Robertson, 22, Mary Street, Dublin — Seeds, &c. 

J. R. Pearson & Sons, ChUwell Nurseries, Notts— Seeds, Ac. 



Blenheim Orange : W. N. G. First discovered 
at Woodstock, and received its name from 
"Blenheim." It is also called Kempster's 
Pippin. See Hogg's Fruit Manual, p. 25, where 
you will find the history as given in these pages. 

Books : D. H. S. My Gardener, by H. W. 
Ward, published by Eyre & Spottiswoode, East 
Harding Street, E.C. ; we do not know the 
price. The Garden Calender, by T. W. Sanders, 
published by Hamilton, Adams & Co., Pater- 
noster Row, E C, price 2s 6U— C. B. G. Yes, 
the book is very suitable. A few shillings. Bell 
& Sons. — P. J. W. Observations on the Culti- 
vation of Hoses in Pots, by W. Paul, seventh 
edition. Published by Simpkin, Marshall, Hamil- 
ton, Kent & Co., 23, Paternoster Eow.—G. A. R. 
You do not tell ns what description of botany 
you desire to take up. If you will do this, we 
will indicate suitable books. 

Bflbophyllum Dkarei, Ac. : Benpo. The plants 
should be grown in Orchid-baskets or pans, and 
they should succeed well suspended, as yon say 
yours are, in a stove-house. They should be freely 
watered with rain-water at all seasons, as it does 
not require dryiog-off. Utricularia montana 
should be planted in Orchid-baskets, and sus- 
pended in a warm-house. It requires to be 
liberally watered, as it is a semi-aquatic plant. 

Cocch-orass and Dandelion Roots: F. B. 
You would be wise to char the roots, or mix 
them with a large quantity of fresh stable-dung, 
and throw into a heap to ferment, turning it once 
or twice whilst the heat is great. 

" Crag " : F. Myers. It would doubtless be useful 
if burned or charred so as to render it of the 
nature of quicklime. In the state as sent, it is 
poor stuff in which to grow any kind of garden- 
plant. 

Ctpripedicm Leaves : H. H., Peebles. The leaves 
sent seem to indicate that the plant has been 
grown in a too warm or badly-regulated tempe- 
rature. Being kept in a positioo where tbey are 
in direct contact with the heat coming from the 
hot- water pipes will often cause a similar appear- 
ance. 

Dendbobium spectabile : W.P. W. It may flower 
from the old pseudo-bulbs. If from the new 
ones, it will be after they are made up. 

Doublespathed RicHARDiA : J. Young. This is 
not at all an uncommon incident amongst the 
Richardias. It is usually due to high cultivation, 
with rich manures or compost. 

Duration of Germinative Power in Seeds: 
A. W. The well -ripened seeds of Godetia, 
Calystegia hederacea (pubescens), Lupin, Conval- 
laria, Erythronium, Aquilegia, Thai ict rum, Myo- 
• )tia, and Anemone, would germinate to a large 
pa • cent, the second year if sown out of doors in 
j«f ay, or on a mild bottom-heat earlier in the year. 
Ik? third year few of them would grow at all. 



D proline : C. S. Useful for sheds and such like 
purposes. 

"Killmright" and Loss op Peach - leaves : 
T. T. It may be, as stated by the makers, noo< 
poisonous when taken internally, but unless the 
instructions sent with it are followed, injury to 
plants in leaf would be likely to occur. Yon 
should state your ease to the firm who supplied 
you with the stuff. 

Manors for Zonal Pelargoniums: Zonal. 
Standen's, or Clay's, or Peruvian Guano, are si 
good as any. 

Manure for an Orchard of Plums and Apples: 
Zonal. An orchard may be kept in good heart 
with ordinary farmyard-manure, both liquid and 
solid ; but after the trees como into bearing, the 
land should receive a biennial dressing of potash 
and nitrate of soda, superphosphate of lime, as 
well as a surface-dressing of manure. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue are requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number. — Plympton. The flower 
sent seems to be an imperfect one of JjbUs 
rubescens (peduncularis). — E. K. Travellers' 
Ivy, Clematis Vitalba.— H. H. % Peebles. The 
leaves of Codueum, or Croton, as they are more 
often called in gardens, vary much, but yours 
appear to be— 1, Evansianum ; 2, a form of 
C. trilobatum ; 3, C. majesticum ; 4, C. eleeans ; 5, 
C. Johannis ; 6, C. angustifolium. — T. H., Chf it- 
hunt. The specimen is Dendrobinm fonnosam. 
It could not come from Mexico as an indigeooos 
plant.— W. P. W. The two varieties of L*li* 
anceps are very fine in colour, but the segment! 
are narrow. The others are Cypripedium x 
cardinale and Oncidium prretextum. — J. J. W. 
Basella tuberota.— F. W. Cattleya labiate: i 
poor form. 

Pelargonium : Baffled. The plants have been 
potted too deeply, and the stem has suffered 
therefrom. The part beyond the affected point 
will die, but the other part may live and thro* 
out shoots in course of time. 

Primula obconica : X. There is no fungus or 
other disease upon your plant. The leaves have 
been injured by some detail in the cultural con- 
ditions. Have your hot- water pipes been m»le 
too hot, or have you treated the plants to 
excessive fumigation ? 

Solan um capsicastrum : Nemo. You will find a 
article on the subject in our last issue. 

South African Bulbs: G. A. H. Pot all the 
bulbs ; the small ones several together in a pot, 
and keep all of them tolerably dry until they 
start into growth, after which afford water 
moderately at first and afterwards freely. Most 
of them require to be thoroughly dried off 
again after the growth is made, and the leaves 
begin to wither. In summer they may be kept 
in the open garden. 

Streptocarpus with Variegated Folum ; 
P. W. We know of none. 

Violets : A. B. The blooms of Marie Louise sent 
were very fine ones. 

Wire- work for Dinner-table Decoration: 
A. W. Obtainable from the Horticultural Sun- 
driesmen, probably. 



Communications Received.— D. W. Thomson.— A. 8.— & !(• 
— H. Correvon.— Dobbie * Co.— H. E.-O. H. Q.j wjttf 
week's Answers to Correspondent*.— O. G.— A. 8.— C »• 
— D. R. W.— R. J. A.— 8utton & Sons.— E. C. H. Thorue- 
G. G.-J. W. McHattie.-C. W. 8., York.— James.-G. C- 
W. M.— E. 8., Woking.— C. B.-J. J. W.— 8. J.-P- M ' 
A. D. 



Important to Advertisers. - t** M&" y$ 

the satisfaction of announcing that the circulation <4 ,ki 
"Gardeners' Chronicle" hat, since the reduction i» '*• 
price of the paper, 

MORE THAN DOUBLED. 

Advertisers are reminded that the " Chronicle" circulate* amW 
Country Gentlemen, and all Classm or Gabb** 1 ** 
and Garden-lovers at home, that it has a specialty faff 
Foreion and Colonial Circulation, and that it 
preserved for refertnot in all the principal Libraries* 



{For Markets and Weather, tee p. x.) 
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THE FLORA OF CHINA. 

IT is, perhaps, not saying too much to allege 
that the Chinese and Japanese element in 
our gardens and in our greenhouses is the most 
attractive of all exotic representatives. Taking 
those far Eastern plants that will flourish in the 
open air in our western and southern counties, 
and with very slight shelter in the less 
favoured parts of the islands, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a parallel. North America, and the 
extreme parts of South America, and New Zea- 
land, are largely represented in our gardens, but 
China and Japan give to a great extent our winter 
variation in flowers. Take, as examples, the 
very diverse Chrysanthemum and the Camellia. 
Moreover, it is especially in England that the 
introduction and cultivation of these far Eastern 
plants commenced and flourished. Other coun- 
tries were before us in the earliest European 
investigation of the marvellous flora of Cathay, 
but thanks to the natural inclination of our race 
for gardening and for cultivating plants for 
their beauty, and, of course, to the facilities our 
naval and mercantile marine gave us, we out- 
distanced most other, if not all other, nations 
in the introduction and cultivation of exotic 
plants. 

We do not forget the splendid collections cul- 
tivated in the Imperial gardens of Austria, illus- 
trated and described by the Jacquins, nor the 
Paris and Berlin gardens of the end of the last and 
the beginning of the present century. Nor do we 
forget that the Dutch were before us in Japan ; 
and that the famous work of Siebold and Zuc- 
carini made us familiar with mauy of the pecu- 
liar plants of the far East before they were 
known and cultivated in the West. But a most 
remarkable work that has just been published * 
shows with great fidelity that our naval and 
mercantile marine, apart from special collectors, 
made extraordinary efforts to bring home seeds 
and plants of such things as struck them as 
being very different from what they had been 
accustomed to see. One of our greatest writers has 
said that the floras of the British Islands and 
Japan were more alike than the floras of Mada- 
gascar and Africa ; but most gardeners would 
be able to refute this extraordinary statement. 
Many of our wild flowers are very beautiful, 
and our Oaks, Beeches, and Elms are grand 
amongst trees ; yet they exhibit comparatively 
little variety. Against our one or two species 
of thesa genera, China and Japan possess a 
wealth that is positively bewildering. For 
instance, at least a score of species of Oak 
inhabit Japan, and in China no fewer than 
forty species are at home. Since the com- 
mencement of the publication of Forbes 
and Hemsley's Bnumeratwn of Chinese Plants, 
upwards of fifteen hundred new species of 
flowering plants have been described in 
various publications, besides those described 
in the work in question ; and there are probably 

• History of Kuropea* Botanical Discoveries in I'hina, by 
. BreUchntlder, M.D. 



in the herbaria of Kew and Paris another five 
hundred species still undescribed. Indeed, the 
flora of Western China, especially in the moun- 
tainous region of the provinces of Yunnan and 
Sxechuen, seems to be inexhaustible ; and so 
many of the shrubs and herbaceous plants are 
highly ornamental. There is probably no other 
place in the world that would yield so many 
hardy and half-hardy plants worth cultivating. 
Hitherto, seeds of only a comparatively small 
number have reached Europe. Therefore a 
good harvest awaits a keen collector. Of course, 
we already cultivate a large number of different 
plants from the Far East, and if they were 
eliminated from our gardens, there would be some 
big gaps. 

A glance through Dr. Bretschneider's book 
of some one thousand one hundred and fifty 
pages, enables us to realise how much China and 
Japan have contributed to our gardens, and how 
much more they have yet to offer. The talented 
author has devoted years of research to his task, 
which he has accomplished in a manner that 
probably no other person could have equalled. 
And what is a great boon to the large English- 
speaking community of the world, it is written 
in our mother tongue ; the style and idioms of 
which have been practically mastered by the 
writer. The book covers a much wider area 
than the title indicates, including indeed be- 
sides China, the surrounding countries, Japan, 
Amur, Mandshuria, Mongholia, and Tibet to its 
western extremity. It is a comprehensive 
history of the botanical exploration of this wide 
area, and to a great extent, of the persons 
engaged thereon, chronologically arranged under 
the various nationalities. He begins with Marco 
Polo, the Venetian, who lived many years in 
China during the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, and to whom we are indebted for our 
earlieat knowledge of that vast empire and its 
vegeta »le productions. But it was not until 
the arrival of the Portuguese in China in 1516 
that intercourse and trading with the Chinese 
began. According to Bretschneider, the Por- 
tuguese claim to have introduced the sweet 
Orange from China into Europe before the 
middle of the sixteenth century ; and they 
also imported various Chinese drugs and other 
vegetable productions. Very much of our earlier 
knowledge of the country and its people and 
products we owe, however, to the Jesuit 
missionaries, who were exceedingly active during 
the latter part of the sixteenth century and the 
beginning of the seventeenth As early as 1610 
they had built ninety churches in the eastern 
provinces, besides many in the interior. Michael 
Boym, of this order, published the first Flora 
Sinensis in 1656. It contains engravings of 
twenty-one plants, mostly cultivated for their 
fruit, and among them is one of those curious, 
Figs which bear their fruit in huge clusters, 
springing from the base of the trunk. The 
Dutch followed the Portuguese in the far East, 
and lon£ had a monopoly of the trade with 
Japan. 

In 1637 an English fleet appeared in Chinese 
waters, near Canton, and there is evidence in 
Riy and Petiver's writings that dried plants 
were reoeived in this country from China pre* 
vious to 1688 ; but James Cunningham (Oun- 
ninghamia sinensis) is the first collector of 
whom we have any definite record. He formed 
a rich herbarium of Chinese plants (1698- 
1709), which is now in the British Museum. 
A century later, in Alton's Hortns Kewensis, 
we find about eighty Chinese plants recorded as 
being in cultivation at Kew. The next notable 
collection of dried plants that came to this 



country was made by Sir George Staunton and 
other members of Lord Macartney's Embassy 
in 1793. They also introduced a number of 
living plants. In 1803, William Kerr wsh 
appointed botanical collector in China for Kew, 
whither he sent numerous living plants, in- 
cluding the familiar Kerria japonica. The 
second edition of Ai ton's Hortus Kewensi* 
(1786-1813) contains nearly a hundred addi- 
tional Chinese plants. Lord Amherst's Em- 
bassy to the Chinese Court (1816 - 1817) 
was the means of introducing many more 
plants ; and Dr. Clarke Abel's narrative con- 
tains an account of those observed and collected, 
including Lindley's genus Abelia. A few years 
before this (1810) the Horticultural Society of 
London was founded. Previous to this — long 
previous in some cases — many of the classical 
Chinese plants, such as the Aster, Chrysanthe- 
mum, Camellia, Aucuba, Azalea, Tree Paeony , and 
the Maidenhair Tree had been introduced into 
British gardens ; but soon a greater impetus 
was given to the introduction of plants by the 
action of the Society — firstly, by means of cor- 
respondents connected with commerce, and 
afterwards by collectors sent out at the expense 
of the Society. John Reeves (Reevesia thyr- 
soidea), who was in China from 1812 to 1831, 
sent home many ornamental plants, including 
the charming Wistaria, in 1816 ; and his son, 
J. R. Reeves, who spent thirty years in Canton, 
was also active in the same cause. The original 
plant of Wistaria is still growing at Chiswick. 
Dendrobium nobile is another of their valuable 
introductions ; it first flowered in Loddiges' 
nursery in 1837. John Potts (1821-22), was 
the first collector who was sent to China by the 
Society. He made a collection of forty varieties 
of Chrysanthemums, but through an accident to 
the ship they were all lost ; but he was more 
successful with other plants. Hoya Pottsii was 
raised from a single leaf brought home by him 
in 1822. John D. Parks succeeded Potts in 
1823, and he introduced a number of new 
varieties of Chrysanthemums, described by 
Joseph Sabine in the Transactions of the 
Society ; a number of Camellias, and various 
other plants. 

Passing over numerous contributors to our 
knowledge of Chinese plants in a living state, 
we come to Robert Fortune, whose travels 
and explorations, beginning in 1843, and end- 
ing in 1856, inaugurate, as Dr. Bretschneider 
justly observes, a new era in the history of 
botanical discoveries in China ; and he devotes 
more than a hundred pages to a summary of 
Fortune's collections and writings. These, 
and the labours of subsequent travellers and 
botanists, are better known to the present 
generation. But everyone interested in the 
history of gardening and botany should see Dr. 
Bretschneider 'a book, which is a mine of 
wealth, and a monument of industry and careful 
research. W, B. E. 



NOVELTIES OF 1898, 

{Continued from p. 20.) 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.— In these the 
class called decorative still holds sway. New intro- 
ductions are hailed with enthusiasm if they belong 
to this class and are easily propagated ; otherwise, 
they are handed over to the specialist or botanist. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons continue their 
efforts to improve those showy things of which 
they make a specialty. Hence, among the large 
number of new Amaryllis which they have flowered 
during 1898 some have received certificates, and of 
these A. Clonia, white, veined scarlet ; Taoola, a 
large vermilion flower ; Daones, brilliant scarlet ; 
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and Ideala, white and scarlet, are the beet ; as of 
their new Cliveias, C. Optima and C. Favourite are 
the most distinct. 

At the great Temple Show one of the most 
admired groups was composed of their hybrid strain 
of Phylloccatus, P. Agatha and P. Epirus being 
among the most beautiful. Their new forms of 
greenhouse Rhododendrons, and their improved, 
large-flowered strain of Streptocarpus also give 
novel features, and among other useful new intro- 
ductions of Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Sons may be 
noted Dracaena Exquisite, very graceful; D. 
Eckhautiana, a very handsome plant ; D. Duchess 
of York, a line decorative variety ; and Alocasia 
spectabilis, with silvery leaves 18 inches in length. 

Messrs. F. Sandier & Co., of St. Albans and 
Bruges, at the great Ghent Show, and more recently 
in England, made a most remarkable display of new 
plants. The one which attracted the most attention, 
and which will doubtless always be a standard plant 
in gardens, was Acalypha bispida (= Sanderi, 
hort. ). It is a most distinct plant, producing its long, 
drooping, tail-like crimson inflorescences in great 
profusion apparently in either stove or greenhouse. 
As a sub-tropical plant also, it should give a new 
feature. Other fine new plants of the year by 
Messrs. Sander, are Acalypha Godseffiana, a com- 
pact and pretty decorative kind ; Leea sambucina 
Roehrsiana, a very richly-tinted plant; Dracaena 
Broomfieldi, green with silver margin ; Pandanus 
Sanderi, with gold-striped foliage ; Furcnea Wat- 
soni, and with cream-white variegation ; Dracaena 
aureo-striata and Aralia Balfouriana, both distinct 
novelties; Panax Mastersiaous, an elegant and 
curious species ; Begonia Rex Mrs. F. Sander, with 
vinous-crimson- tin ted leaves ; Alocasia Wavriniana, 
with bronzy, jagged foliage ; and Ptychosperma 
Sauderi, P. Warleti, Ceratolobus Micholitzianus, 
Kentia Kersteuiana, lacuala Jeanenceyi, and Limo- 
spadix Petrickiana, all handsome Palms quite new 
to gardens. 

In tuberous Begonias, Caladiums, and Gloxinias, 
specialties of Messrs. John Laino & Son, Cahnell 
& Son, and others, the work of improvement has 
been successfully carried out, and among the many 
fine things shown, some have been deemed worthy 
of Certificates. 

Among the new introductions of Mr. Wm. Bull, 
of Chelsea, two are specially noteworthy, viz., 
Dracaena Victoria, a very handsome type with 
bright green leaves finely banded with yellow ; and 
Cactus epiphyllum truncatum Princess, a charming 
white or blush-white variety, and quite a new 

departure in the species. 

* 

Fkrnh. 

Notwithstanding the many new aperies which 
have been described by Mr. Jenman in the columns 
of the Gardener*' Chronicle, though exhibited seem 
to have been mainly recruited by the efforts of the 
market grower. 

Mr. H. B. May, Upper Edmonton, leads with by 
far the greater proportion of novelties which are 
not only new and distinct but desirable market and 
garden plants. In his fine group at the last Temple 
Show were included his best efforts in new Ferns, 
and of special note were his Phlebodium glaucum 
Mayi, a charming Palm-like variation ; Adiantum 
Hemsleyanum, an elegant and light form, named 
in honour of the clever manager of the firm ; Pteris 
creticaSummersii and P. serrulata gracilis multiceps 
two elegant new representatives of species supply- 
ing the largest proportion of all the market Ferns 
grown ; Davallia fijiensis effusa, a stout grower, 
with elegantly divided fronds; Gymnogramma 
chrysophylla grandiceps superba, which carries the 
cresting to the extreme possible ; and other good 
things. 

Florists' Flowers. 

This popular section has in every class been 
advanced by new introductions, the most note- 
worthy of which have been illustrated in the Oar- 
ileiwrM' Chronicle, and will be found enumerated in 
the following list. 

Altogether, there is evidence tbat the work of 



the past year compares 'favourably with that of 
any period in the recent history of gardening, 
and that the art in all ite branches is more 
generally taken up than ever it has been before, 
some of the things which had been slighted having 
again showed signs of renewed vitality, as, for 
example, the new Camellias shown by Mr. Wm. 
Paul ; the hardy ornamental shrubs shown by 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons; Messrs. Geo. Paul 
& Son, whose Acer Negundo elegans, Ligustrum 
Walked, and Acer Juhlkei variegata are useful 
acquisitions : the Auriculas of Mr. Douglas and 
others ; the Tree Paeonies which Mr. Kelwav, of 
Langport, seems to have taken up with the same 
energy as he exercises in all the great cultures 
which he undertakes ; and various other subjects 
which, although not wholly neglected in gardens, 
had not been so actively worked of late, but which 
during the past year seem to show a return to their 

former favour. 

(To be continued.) 



WATER. 



Water is an essential factor in the life of a 
plant ; if moisture is wanting, or if the roots do not 
transmit to the leaves water in quantities sufficient 
to provide for losses due to transpiration, the plant 
is endangered, and ceases to grow. If the scarcity 
of water continues, the crops dry up rapidly, and 
yield but a poor return. These crops are only 
abundant in proportion as the moisture furnished 
by the soil enables the plants to endure long periods 
of drought without suffering. 

To ensure this provision, the grower, from 
autumn onwards, ploughs or digs up the land har- 
dened by the desiccation caused by the plants 
themselves, and by the heats of summer. By 
breaking the superficial crust the water is not 
allowed to lie on the surface, but, on the contrary, 
penetrates beneath it. The first work is, therefore, 
undertaken with the special object of establishing 
a reserve supply of water in the ground, and, con- 
sequently, rendering it soft and pliable, so that 
further workings become possible. 

These operations provide a tilth that, by pro- 
gress in the construction of machinery, can be 
rendered deeper and deeper each year. It is 
turned over, the soil is broken to a depth of from 
12 to 14 inches ; nevertheless, the plough often 
forms hard compact clods, retaining water imper- 
fectly ; and the ground, after working, is not 
completely prepared. It is needful to break these 
clods by harrows, scarifiers, Norwegian harrows, or 
CrosskilTs rollers, the object being to make the 
soil mellow and porous, so that on the one hand 
it may be charged with moisture, and on the other 
that it may allow all the water which it does not 
retain to filter through to the subsoil, thus ensuring 
it from loss by evaporation. 

According as this pulverisation is thoroughly 
done, or imperfectly executed, the reserve of water 
will be oopious or scanty, and the yield good 
or bad. 

A good cultivator knows his land well : he 
knowB in what condition it should be to be profit- 
ably worked, he knows the exact time to make the 
necessary preparation. If he acts carelessly, the 
soil is compacted into clods, it is badly tilled, and 
the crops dry up as soon as there is any lack of 
rain. 

Winter is the season when this provision for 
water should be made, and consequently the earth 
should be worked then. When the seed-time 
comes, if an opportune rain does not fall to soften 
the seed and ensure germination, fresh stirrings and 
diggings are necessary. 

When after the spring sowing the ground is hard, 
an endeavour must be made to supply the water 
lacking. The reserve supplies in the deep soil can 
alone be resorted to, ; to raise these to the higher 
levels, the land is rolled, and thus the continuity 
between the layer of worked Soil and the sub-soil, 
which the working itself checked, is re-established. 
Instead of improving the soil, the object is to call ' 



into action capillarity, by means of which the water 
from the deep soil is raised to the superficial layers 
where the seeds have been placed. We have seen, 
in fact (in the Annates Agronomiqvss, t. xxii, p. 459), 
that worked land containing in 100 volumes from 
38*3 to 40 volumes of air, holds only from 33*3 to 
316 after rolling; the particles of earth being 
then brought together, and the rise of water 
facilitated. 

All the successive operations during the year, 
therefore, aim especially at accumulating in the 
soil a supply of water sufficient, on the one hand, 
to allow it to pass deep down so as to serve as 
provision for the long roots ; and, on the other, 
to cause it to rise into the upper soil to favour the 
germination of the seed. If it be remembered that 
the useful ferments contained in the noQ, those 
which secure atmospheric nitrogen, as well as those 
which form the nitrates, are only effectual under 
conditions of moisture, if, further, it be remembered 
that in worked land carefully pulverised the 
quantity of nitrates formed is very great, it is plain 
that the cultivator should always consider the 
working of the land as the true source of abundant 
harvests, and remember that everywhere the 
emblem of agriculture is an implement used from 
all antiquity to dress the earth—the plough [whilst 
for garden use the spade is even more effectual Kd. ]. 
M. DeMrain in " Annale* Affronomiqucs" t. xxiii, 
p. 490. 

SEEDING OF THE GREAT BAMBOO 

(BAMBCSA ARUNDINACEA). 

Some account of the seeding of this plant in it* 
native country may not be out of place at the 
present time* when the cultivation of the hardier 
kinds of Bamboo in Great Britain is receiving neh 
general attention, creating, as it were, another link 
of sympathy between the nations of the East and 
West, bringing to the minds of former travellers 
familiar and graceful objects in the landscapes of 
foreign climes, and to the untravelled some idea of 
the graceful beauty of one of the most interesting 
and wonderful genera of plants. It would almost 
appear that there is nothing in this life unaccom- 
panied with some disappointing drawback, and 
the more exquisite "a thing of beauty" it first 
appears, the more crushing the subsequent dis- 
appointment. 

In the case of the genus under notice, the draw- 
back undoubtedly is the death of the plant after 
producing seed, this effort of reproduction being, I 
believe, in most if not all the species, fatal to the 
existence of the parent plant. 

The seeding and subsequent death of at least some 
of the hardier kinds of Bamboo in Britain may, 
perhaps, be familiar enough to some people, but it 
may be doubted if it has fallen to the lot of many 
Englishmen to have witnessed the phenomena on a 
large scale in the native country of the Bamboo. It 
was my lot early in life to see this mysterious act 
of Nature in relation to the huge forests of Bam 
busa arundinacea covering hundreds of square 
miles of country in Malabar and Coorg, in Southern 
India, and reaching far into the adjoioing province 
of Mysore. It was at the close of the year 1802 
that I took up my residence in an upland district 
of Malabar, where the slopes of the Western Ghaut* 
were clothed with gigantic evergreen forests, and 
from their base stretching for several mite* 
into the Mysore territory, grew a veritable forest 
of Bamboo, intermixed with Teak and other 
deciduous and hard wooded trees, the {Jamboo 
predominating. 

My primary object is to give some account of the 
seeding of the Bamboo, I yet cannot help writing a 
few words on the beauty and grandeur of this forest 
as I first beheld it, and before "decay's defacing 
fingers" had wrought desolation. Viewed as a 
whole from an eminence, nothing conld well snrpas* 
the splendour of this vast area of waving pi" 10 * 
rising to a height of 60 to 70 feet ; and « dir4d ^ 
the clumps as seen more or less isolated otr to 
grassy laterite knolls, were of surpassing **"T 
From March until nearly Christmas, W»tf Bamboo * 
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clothed villi leaves of a pale delicate green, after 

wbich they begin to fall, and tbe jniiglefor a roontli 
or two ia thorn to a great extent of its attractive- 
tibsp . But there is extra beaoty in the young leaves 
as they begin to appear in response to the first 
Hnowem of spring. I shall never forget a ride I 
took on my first arrival in the country along a road 
leading from Malabar into Mysore, and cut right 
through the heart of the Bamboo -jungle, and when 
the trees had on tbeir best attire. The huge slump! 
mood almost at regular intervals close by the road 
od cither side, the culms bending over and farming 
a complete archway of greenery for miles. This 



century, and which is then accompanied with the 
annihilation of the parent plants. 

When the seed became quite ripe, it fell to tbe 
ground, which was quietly covered with what had 
a wonderfully close resemblance to Oata. This fall 
was the signal to the jungle tribes to lay up a store 
of the grain to serve them daring tbe ensuing mon- 
soon, and groups of men and women were to be seen 
all over the forests gathering and deftly winnowing 
the seeds, whilst pea-fowl, jungle.fowl, partridge, 
and others of the feathered tribe, were not slow in 
taking advantage of tbe bountiful supply of food, 
and waxed fat and lazy, and so became an easy 



adequate idem of the scene of desolation tbe country 
presented after the death of the Bamboos over the 
whole extent of this magnificent forest, which was 
transferred suddenly from a scene of surpassing 
splendour into one of dust and ashes. The mon- 
aoon, which had brought revivifying power to the 
leafless Bamboos for the byegons fifty years, 
snd bid them again and again burst into leaf and 
beauty, at last failed in its appeal to the " dull cold 
ear of death." 

The succeeding hot sssson began its drying pro- 
cess on the dead culms, preparing them for the 
fires which were destined eventually to clear the 
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mi the grandest triumphal archway I ever beheld, 
and when the subsequent seeding and destruction 
came, ouc could hardly help lamenting the inexorable 
Uws-of Nature. ■ 

Very soon after my arrival in Malabar, 1 heard 
rumours that the Bamboo forests of Travancore to 
the south were in seed, and in the following season 
our turn came, and then that of Coorg to the north. 
So that this strange frutesceuce would appear to 
have taken place in sections, beginning at the most 
southern point of India, and travelling northwards 
ye*r by year. 

When tbe seed became fully ripe, tbe culms were 
quite divested of leaves, and bent down with the 
liemiy load of oat-like seeds— a magnificent harvest, 
it is true, but -one which only occurs twice'" in a 



prey to the fowler's gun. Long, however, before a 
tithe of tbe ricb store could be consumed tbe season 
of jungle-fires began, and added by the thick coaP. 
ing of leaves on the ground, completely licked the 
Bamboo forests from end to end, to all appearance 
converting into charcoal every seed that had 
dropped from the trees, extinguishing every hope 
that the land would ever again resume its former 
sppearance. ■ Nature, bowever,had her own secret 
way of preservation, and as time went on, tiny 
little Bamboo seedlings began to appear, which 
year by year increased in strength till, iu 1ST', or 
fifteen yean from tbe time of seeding of the forests, 
the country had all but resumed its former 

No description of mine could possibly convey au 



country of every vestige of the old forest. It was 
several years, however, before this process wss 
completed, and here again rested a marvel, via., 
how tbe young seedlings escaped with life and 
increased in stature through the years of heat and 

For several seasons in succession the country u as 
filled with smoke from the combustion of the desd 
snd dry culms from about January to April, which 
mads it very unpleasant to the lives of the Coffee- 
plauters and others. There was kept up night and 
day also a succession of loud reports from the 
ignition of the pent-up gases between the joints of 
the huge culms. 

I do not know, but I sometimes doubt if there 
is any example in the vegetable kingdom which 
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can boast of a more rapid growth in a given space 
of time thau the culms of a fully-developed plant 
of Bambusa arundinacea in its native clime. The 
clumps send np a yearly supply of culms, which 
begin to appear in February, and by the end of 
July they have reached a height of from 60 to 
70 feet, and are well furnished with lateral branches 
from top to bottom, with a diameter, close to the 
ground, of some 8 or 9 inches. The culms, as they 
ssue from the ground, are furnished with a curious 
protecting capping of brown -coloured sheaths, which 
they retain till they reach a considerable height, 
and the points are out - of danger — an admirable 
protective process of Nature. 

With reference to the longevity of the Bamboo, I 
took considerable pains to arrive at the approximate 
truth. I questioned and cross-questioned on many 
occasions the jungle tribes, who had their homes in 
the seclusion of these Bamboo wilds, and who, 
previous to the advent of the Coffee-planting 
industry, hardly ever left, but lived on the produce 
from their small clearings, edible roots dug with 
pointed stakes from the woods, honey, and the 
fruits of the chase. One tribe was called Jain 
Coorumbers, or, in plain English, honey men, or 
honey collectors. They are a lively race of people, 
with a wonderful amount of intelligence, and withal 
a rare appreciation, among natives, of fun and 
humour. I singled out several of the elder and most 
intelligent of this interesting tribe for my inquiries, 
and arrived at the conclusion that fifty years, or 
thereabouts, was the limit to the life of Bambusa 
arundinacea. There were several other species of 
Bamboo in the district, which, curiously enough, 
seeded simultaneously with B. arundinacea. 

The uses to which the larger Bamboo is put in 
Malabar and other provinces of Southern India are 
too numerous to mention, and it would be difficult 
to imagine what the natives would do without it. 

The Bamboo in Malabar is found almost from the 
sea level up to an elevation of something over 3000 
feet, so that its range is considerable, and although 
it is generally described as a stove-plant in England, 
it might, I think, flourish in a house with less heat 
than that usually assigned to a stove, and might 
possibly, without hurt form an interesting object in 
the sub-tropical garden during a warm summer. 
To make the canes more lasting, and, in some 
measure prevent the ravages of the white ant, the 
natives of Malabar adopt the practice of soaking 
them in water for some months before putting them 
to use. 

The belief, or rather superstition, obtaining, in 
some parts of England with regard to the influence 
of the moon on vegetation is also found amongst the 
natives of Malabar, and no native will cut a tree or 
a Bamboo for his own use during the wane of the 
moon. 

For some reason unexplained these Bamboo 
forests of Malabar are very unhealthy, alike to 
European and native. Ague and fever prevail, 
more especially during the showery weather of 
spring, and immediately after the end of the south- 
west monsoon, when the ground begins to dry, or, 
as the natives put it, "during the making of mud 
and the making of dust." The natives sometimes 
attribute the prevalence of malarial fever in these 
jungles to the quality of the water, and I have 
frequently known a gang of coolies fresh horn, the 
Mysore stop at a Coffee plantation and taste the 
water, and then pass on to the next plantation. 

If I am correct in thinking that the life of Bam- 
busa arundinacea is limited to fifty years, those 
forests in Malabar which I saw in seed and then 
perish, will again come to maturity about the year 
1913, when will be witnessed a very curious pheno- 
menon in the vegetable kingdom. J. Lowrie. 



MANURIAL REQUIEEMENTS OP 

ORCHARDS AND FRUIT TREES. 

It does not seem to be sufficiently understood 
that fruit trees use up plant-foods in the same 
way that other crops do. - The common neglect of 
orchards seems to show that many fruit-growers 



think otherwise, or else do not think about the 
matter at all. 

We are told by Mr. L. H. Bailey (Principle* of 
Fruit Growing *) that the depletion of land by fruit 
trees is very serious, from the fact that plant-foods 
are locked up for many years in the trunks and 
branches of the tree*. On the other hand, it may 
be mentioned that the roots of trees have a larger 
foraging area than the roots of smaller-growing aud 
annual crops. Thus, we find the roots of trees 
extending widely in search of food, while the roots 
of an annual crop have a comparatively limited 
range. 

Fruit removes from the soil certain proportions 
of potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen, and these 
elements must be replaced if fruit-growing is to be 
a success. Potash is the predominating constituent 
in Apples, Cherries, Damsons, Peaches, Grapes, and 
most stone-fruits, while nitrogen takes the lead in 
Pears. A sufficiency of lime is also very essential 
in the growth of Peart. 

The following table gives the relative amounts 
of the essential ingredients in Apples, Pears, and 
Peaches per 100 bushels of fruit :— > 

Selected Constituents in 100 Bushels of Three Descriptions of 

Fruit. 



In 100 Bushels of- ^cid?^ 



Apples 

Pears 

Peaches 



lb. 
1 

H 
2* 



Potash. 



lb. 
10 

4 
IS 



Nitrogen. 

lb. 
7 

m 
I 

6 



It is more economical to grow large marketable 
fruit than small unsaleable samples, as the latter 
take from the soil, bushel for bushel, more of the 
elements of plant-food than the better grades of 
fruit do. 

Professor Roberts has estimated the amount of 
plant-food which may be expected to be carried 
away in the fruit of the Apple, and blown away in 
the leaves of the tree (not computing the amount 
stored up in the wood), for the period between the 
ages of thirteen and thirty- three years. of Apple- 
trees, to be as follows : — 

Apple-fruit Apple-tree Leaves. 

Nitrogen 4991b. ... 4571b. 

Potash 729 „ ... 442 „ 

Phosphoric acid ... 38 „ ... 126 „ 

Thus, it is seen that, during the twenty years of 
fruiting-growth, there will be required in fruit and 
leaves 956 lb. of nitrogen, 1171 lb. of potash, and 
164 lb. of phosphoric acid. • 

While the above results are obtained by as- 
suming a given amount of Apple-fruit and leaves 
per year in a fruitful orchard, and while the facts 
in auy given case, at any given time, may vary 
widely, yet it is believed that these figures are 
valuable, because they furnish a means of measuring 
in any given case with a great degree of accuracy 
the amount of soil exhaustion. 

With regard to the question of manure, whatever 
is used as an orchard fertiliser should be readily 
available, so that the trees can be benefited from 
the period the manure is worked into the soil. 

Professor Voorhees writes: "It is argued by 
many, and sometimes by those who should know 
better, that fruit-growing is quite similar to growing 
timber-trees ; that the question of soil-exhaustion 
is not a matter of very great importance, provided 
the soil is well cultivated, and that all soils contain 
sufficient quantities of the food elements to ensure 
the relatively small available supply required from 
year to year." 

It is admitted that on soils of good mechanical 
condition, well drained and cultivated, which are 
naturally adapted by their fertility for fruit-grow- 
ing, because well supplied with the essential con- 
stituents, namely, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, 
and lime, the exhaustion arising from the continuous 
removal of fruit crops will not become apparent for 
a long time ; but it should be emphasised that it is 



only upon soils which possess these chareoteriitia 
that the growth of fruit, even poor fruit, can be 
obtained for any considerable period without the 
application of manure. 

It is evident that the manurial requirementi of 
culinary vegetables and similar crops most be dif- 
ferent from those necessary to the growth of fruit. 
In the first place, as a rule, vegetable crops require 
but one year for the entire processes of growth and 
maturation. For fruit-crops, on the other band, 
with but few exceptions, the purely vegetative 
processes continue for at least three years, and with 
many kinds much longer. After the fruit-bearing 
period begins the vegetative processes do not ceait, 
but are coincident with the growth and ripening of 
the final product, the fruit 

In the second place, the yield of fruit-trees differ! 
very materially in its character from that of 
ordinary garden crops, which develop and mature 
their products in one season; while the larger 
fruite, such as Apples, Pears, Quinces, &c., require 
a whole season for their growth and maturation. 
Accordingly, it is necessary that there should be i 
constant transfer of the nutritive juices from the 
tree to the fruit throughout the entire growing 
season, while the growth for each succeeding yetr 
of both trees and fruit is dependent upon the 
nutrition acquired and stored up in the budi and 
branches, as well as upon that which may be derived 
directly from the soil. 

In the third place, the relation of fruit-growing 
to soil exhaustion is very different from that in 
kitchen-garden crops, because in orchards there k 
an annual demand for specific kinds and proportion 
of soil constituents ; it is really a oontinuou 
cropping of the same kind ; there is no opportunity, 
as in the case of ordinary garden crops, to correet 
the tendency to exhaustion by a frequent ching« <** 
crops, or the frequent growth of those which 
require different kinds and amounts of plant-food 
constituents. 

In studying methods of manuring orchards, hov- 
ever, it must be admitted that the geneial principle 
of manuring which apply to fruits, apply quit* * 
well to kitchen vegetables ; that is, the essentia 
constituents of manures must be the same. A 
fruit-tree will not make normal growth in a «ofl 
destitute of nitrogen. That nitrogen encourage* 
leaf-growth is a recognised fact, and since tree* 
grow by means of both leaf and root, its pretence » 
required in the soil in order to promote the growth 
and extend the life of the tree. 

It is evident, too, that potash is an. essential con- 
stituent in the growth of fruits, not only because 11 
constitutes a large proportion of the ash of tk 
wood of the Apple, Pear, Cherry, and Plum, ** 
sometimes more than fifty per cent, of the ash* 
fruit, but because it forms the base of the w* 
known fruit acids ; and in order to nourish ft tree 
properly, as well as to insure proper r jP em ^' 
phosphoric acid is also very essential, especially w 
stone-fruits. 

It is also a matter of common observation tb^ 
in the production of stone-fruits particularly, hoe 
is an important constituent. Its function seenis 
be to strengthen the stems and woody P 01 ** " 8 * 
the tree, to shorten the period of growth, and 
hasten the time of ripening. Fruit-trees P°*** 
on soils rich in lime show a stocky, steady, vie* 
growth, and the fruit ripens well, while those ^ 
soils which contain but little lime, P^ rticuUri ^ f 
clays, appear to have an extended period of g*> ' 
the result of which is, that the wood doei ■ 
mature, and the fruit does not ripao prop* ' 
/. J. Willi*, Harpeniien. 



* The Principles of Fruit Growing, by L. H. Bailey (Pub- 
Ushers, Macmillan & Co., London). 



CURIOSITIES OF ORCHID 

BREEDING. 

(Continued from p. 14.) ^ 

PRKPOTB.HT GeNKRIC CROSSES. — P f Qtfhid 

strangest curiosity in the history of f 

hybridisation is the remarkable prep* ■*■ * 
the genus Zygopetalum over the thre ^^ r as 
Odontoglossum, Oncidium, and Lycaste, «° 
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experiments hmve been made. Zygopetalum Msc- 
ksyi (Hooker) has been crowed with four distinct 
species of Odontoglossum, viz., O. Pescatorei 
(Linden), O. crispum (Lindl.], 0. grando (Lindl.), 
and 0. bictonense (Lindl.), alio with one aperies 
of Oncidium, O. unguiculatnm, anil one species of 
Lyoaete, L. Skinned (LindL), by more than one 
hybridist, and the result has always been the aame, 
namely, Zygopetalum Mackayi pure and simple, 
without a trace of the peculiar structure of the 
poll on -parent in any case. The result is very 
perplexing, and exceedingly difficult to account for. 
Parthenogenesis, too, is evidently a broken reed to 
lean upon, for the seedlings from the same seed-pod 
differed among themselves ill colour and other 
minor characters, which would hardly have been 
the case had they arisen from part he oogenetic seed- 
buds. Neither ia Z. Mackayi naturally prepotent 
over other species when crossed, there being at 
least three caaee to the contrary. Nor ia the genus 
Zygopetalum naturally prepotent over other genera, 
aa two distinct and intermediate hybrids between 
Zygopetalum and Colax testify. As in the case 
of the Epidendrum crosses, mentioned above, it 
may be suggested that Zygopetalum is the ancestral 



ligation. More than twelve distinct crosses be- 
tween different species of these two genera are on 
record, and many plants hare been raised, but to 
for all resolutely refuse to flower, notwithstanding 
the many inducement* that have been put in their 
way, and many of them are now large vigorous plants, 
long paat the usual flowering age. One plant of 
these crosses ia recorded to have flowered in the 
United States, but as it flowered exactly the same 
as the mother-plant in genus, species, and variety, 
one cannot be quite sure that the cross was really 
effected. 

Many of the remaining plants (the writer has 
several in his eollection) are distinctly intermediate 
in their foliage and habit of growth, and clearly 
bear the stamp of their recorded origin. 

Sboondaky j.id Tektiaby Hybrids. 
OC the 800 distinct crosses mentioned in the fore- 
going, some 370 are secondary hybrids, i.e., hybrids 
of the second generation, one or both parents being 
a primary hybrid ; while thirty are tertiary 
hybrids, i.e., hybrids of the third generation, one 
of the parents, at least, being a secondary hybrid. 
So far no hybrid Orchids are recorded to have 



genua of Odontoglossum, Oncidium, and Lyoaete, 
sod that the characters of the ancestral genus 
remain latent in the more recent genera, with the 
mult that when the latter are crossed with the 
former, the mixing of the germ-plasms causes these 
original characters to dominate, the outcome being 
a reversion to the anceetral genus Zygopetalum. 

A rather interesting fact has come to light which 
certainly lends colour to the above speculation :— 
The swedling Odontoglossunu, raised in the gardens 
of Baron Rothschild, of Paris, during the first 
eighteen months of their growth, are said to have 
membled Zygopetalum more than they did Odon- 
toglotwum. This coincides with the established 
fact that living beings tend to resemble their 
ancestors in the early stages of their development. 

Another curious fact in connection with generic 
laswaaasj may perhaps be of interest, and that ia the 
remarkable crosses between the East Indian species 
of Cypripedinm and the South American species ; 
these two sections of tbe old genus Cypripedinm have 
recently been raised to generic rank, under the 
usmei of Paphionedium and Phragmipedinm respec- 
tively, by Mr. R. A. Rolfe, of Kew, and seem to 
form two distinct and natural groups. Hybrids 
between these two new genera are peculiarly in- 
teresting, inasmuch ss the former has a one-colled 
sweaty, while the latter has a three-celled one, 
I that this condition is no barrier to ferti- 



Howered beyond the third generation, but perhaps 
it may nnt be premature to mention that undowered 
hybrids of the fourth generation are known to be 
in existence. The writer has in his collection six 
hybrids of tbe fourth generation, five years old, all 
raised from the same capsule, and which contain in 
their pedigree five distinct species, aud three dis- 
tinct hybrids ; so that in the near future there will 
be ample material in this direction at the disposal 
of the student of heredity ; with this distinct 
advantage, that Orchids being individually valuable, 
their pedigree is carefully and systematically re- 
corded, which unfortunately is more than one can 
say of the great majority of garden hybrids. 

A careful examination of secondary hybrids 
shows them to be very different from primary 
hybrids in their range of variation. As we have 
already seen, primary hybrids are comparatively 
uniform in their characters ; so much so, that, as a 
rule, they are quite distinct from their parents. 
On the other hand, seoondary hybrids have a much 
wider range of variation, often approaching either 
parent, and sometimes even reverting wholly to one 
or the other. For instance, to take the simplest 
form of a secondary hybrid, i.e., a hybrid crossed 
with one of its parent species. We find that the 
offspring, at a rule, are very variable, a few revert- 
ing to the parent species, and a few to the parent 
hybrid ; but tbe great majority are intermediate; 



forms approaching either parent, the whole forming 
a series of links between one parent and the other. 
In short, we find that secondary hybrids have a far 
wider range of variation than have primary hybrids. 
Natural Hybrids. 
The existence of natural hybrid* was formerly 
thought by some naturalists to be highly impro- 
bable, if not actually impossible. Bnt now, when 
absolute facsimiles of supposed natural hybrids 
have been raised by hand in gardens, from the 
same two species among which they naturally grow, 
they can no longer be regarded aa pious speculations, 
but are indeed accomplished facta. The number of 
proved natural hybrids in Orchids alone is now 
very considerable, with the result that many inter- 
mediate and doubtful forms, hitherto classed as 
distinct species, are now placed in their proper 
position as natural hybrids. Mr. R. A. Rolfe, of 
Kew, has done yeoman service in reducing the 
chaos of natural hybrid Orchids to something like 
order. And so it has come to pass that artificial 
hybridisation, which it was supposed would lead 
systematic botany into the direst confusion, by tbe 
irony of fate, seems destined to be the only trust, 
worthy means of saving systematic botany from its 
own confusion ; and the systematise however 
orthodox he may be, can no longer afford to ignore 
artificial hybrids. C. C. Hurst, in "Nature." 
{To be. nollnntdj. 

Orchid Not es an d Gleanings. 

EPI-CAITTLEYA MRS. J. O'BRIEN. 

This it a cross between an Epidendrum, itself of 
hybrid origin, and Cattleya Bowriogiaoa. The plant 
was raised by 1 Mr. Seden, and shown at the Royal 
Horticultural Society on the 10th inst. by Messrs. 
Veitch, when it received an Award. The habit 
is that of Epidendrum, and the general appear- 
ance of the flower (tig. 11) is also like that of an 
Epidendrum, bnt the lip, although connate with the 
oolumn, as in Epidendrum, hat its scoop-like lateral 
lobes partially encircling the oolumn, thus showing 
traces of its Cattleya parentage, and the rich deep 
rosy-lilac colour of the flower recalls that of 
Cattleya Bowringiana, Theupperendef thecolumn 
is petaloid, as in Cattleya ; so that, while on tbe 
whole, the appearance is that of Epidendrum, closer 
scrutiny reveals the existence of peculiarities 
belonging to Cattleya. 

The flower is about 4 to 5 oent. in ite longest 
diameter, and rather less transversely. The sepals 
are ovate-lanceolate, broad at tbe base, about 
1 cent, broad in the centre. The petals are about 
16 mill, across, the broadest portion being between 
the base and the middle. They are ovate-oblong, 
narrowed at the bate, so as to be almost stalked. 
In colour, both the sepals and the petals are bright 
rosy-lilac. The lip is even deeper in colour, 
between 2 and 3 cent, in longest diameter, 2 cent, 
in greatest breadth. The stalk of tho lip is connate 
with tho column ; the disc it oblong, with two 
lateral obloug, rounded, erect lobes, and one 
anterior, flat, spreading lobe, tbe latter being 
divided into two rounded, slightly -toothed lobules, 
separated by an excised sinus. The column is 
about 1 oent, long, deflexed into a horizontal 
position, dilated above into two petaloid lobes, one 
on each side of the concave stigma: The two 
halves of tbe anther are widely separate ; each of 
the four subdivisions contains a linear, imperfectly- 
developed granular pollen-mass. The alender, 
elongate ovary ia marked by tix prominent 
rounded ribs, separated by as many furrows. It 
contains a single cavity, with no trace of ovules. 

DUtioimairr Itonogmpltiqw. ties Onhiilttr. - - 
The last numbers, dated August and September, 
1808, but which have only Lately reached us, 
contain figures of Angnecum eburneum, Bory ; 
Cattleya granulosa var. Schofieldiana ; Cypri podium 
Lachesis, Reg. Young ; C. nitena superbum ; Den- 
drobium Calceolaria, Carey ; D. densiflorum, \V al- 
lien j Odontoglossum crispum var. Wriglsyantun ; 
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O. citrosmum, Lindley; Oncidium micropogon, 
Rchb. f. ; , Phaius, Norman, var. roseus ; Sobralia 
xantholeuca, hort. ; Vanda Kimballiana, Kchb. f. ; 
Vanda Denisoniana, Benson and Rchb. f. In the 
September number are Angnecum modestum, Hook, 
f . ; Cattleya labiata Tar. Peteraii marmorata ; C. 
Prewetti, hort. ; CyrtDpodium punctatum, lindley ; 
Dendrobiom superbiens, Rchb. f . ; Lsslio Cattleya, 
Kranriini var. Clementinas ; Miltonia Candida var. 
puipureo-violaoea, Cogniaux ; Odontogloasum Hun- 
newellianum, Rolfe ; 0. Andersonianum, Rchb. f. ; 
Oncidium chrysomorphum, Lindley ; O. caloglossnm, 
Rchb. f. ; PhalsBnopsis amabilis, Blume ; Vanda 
lamellate, Boxalli, Rchb. f. 

This uaeful little publication, which haa the 
immense advantage of scientific accuracy, has now 
completed its second year of publication, and a list 
of all the plates hitherto published is given, 
arranged in the order in which they may be placed 
in the little portfolios issued with the plates. At 
present a considerable number of the genera are 
without any "farde special/' but we trust, as the 
series progresses this defect may be remedied, so 
that each genus may have its own portfolio. We 
are glad to find that M. Cogniaux does not break 
up the old genus Cypripedium, but adopts the 
newly •proposed names as sectional. 



The Week's Work. 



THE FLOWER PARPEN. 

By A. Chapman, Gardener to Captain Holtord, Weetonblrt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester. 

Bedding-plants.— AXL stock plants should be kept 
well up to the light to keep the growth sturdy and 
the foliage strong ; give sufficient water to keep them 
from flagging, so that in a few weeks' time, when the 
daylightlengthens, and with the application of more 
heat, they will throw good cuttings. Pelargoniums 
should have plenty of air and light, to prevent 
damping-off. Keep all flower-buds picked off, as 
this weakens the growth. 

Poeonies. — Plants of P. officinalis, which, having 
grown into large clumps, are showing signs of weak 
growth in the centres through the soil having 
become exhausted, should be lifted and divided 
into pieces by means of a sharp spade, leaving on 
each division from four to eight crowns. All roots 
much damaged in the operations should be removed 
with a knife, and the wounds dressed with powdered 
charcoal The divisions, when early planted, take 
readily to the new soil, and bloom freely the second 
year. If planted in shady positions, the blooms 
last in perfection a long time. The stations for the 
uew plants should be heavily manured and deeply 
trenched, new loam and crushed bones being added 
to the staple* 

Tree Pcconies(P. Moutan). — These, unfortunately, 
push their young growths so early in the spring 
that the flower -buds are apt to get killed by 
frost. In planting choose a position facing west, 
or where the odd cutting wind from the east does 
not reach them, but as fully exposed to the light as 
possible, consistently with the necessary shelter, 
so as to encourage stocky growth ; isolated places 
on lawns, or in nooks backed up by shrubs, 
suit these varieties admirably. In planting 
Moutan Pseonies, being usually grafted on stocks of 
the common Moutan and P. albiflora, should be 
planted sufficiently deep to cover the point of 
union. A nice selection of the best double varieties, 
and those which can be purchased in good-sized 
plants, may consist of Keine Elizabeth, Gloria 
Belgarum, Jeanne d' Arc, Louise Mouchelet, Madame 
de Vatry, Madame Laffay, Madame Stuart Low 
(very tine), Princess Louise, Gloiro de Versailles, 
Marchioness of Granby (semi -double), and Rubida. 

Herbaceous Pceonies. — These plants being per- 
fectly hardy, require but little attention when 
planted properly ; and the flowers are excellent 
for cutting, being delicately scented, and very 
showy. Here we have them planted on the edge 
of shrubberies, or io kidney-shaped beds, alternate 
with the yellow-flowered crown Imperial, Fritillaria 
hnperialis maxima lutea, for the sake of the pleas- 
ing contrast of the yellow flowers of the former, 
against the young •fed*«hoots of the Peonies. In 
planting these varieties, the same kind of compost 
may be used 0* I <fcave recommended for the tree 



section. In selecting , places for them in the 
shrubberies, see that the shrub near is not one 
whose roots will rapidly encroach and deprive the 
plant of its nutriment. There are so many good 
varieties that I will only name a few of the Seat, 
that is, those which have good substance, tine colours 
and good form, viz., Duke of Clarence, Glory of 
Somerset, Mountebank, Princess Beatrice, Princess 
May, Queen Victoria, Lady Alexandra Macduff, 
Gwendolin Cecil, Lord Rosebery, Connie Culot, 
General Millekin, Lottie Collins, Festiva, Phormis 
extra fine, and Persimmon. These should have 
prominent places afforded them, and older varieties 
removed, parted, and planted in the reserve garden. 



THE ORCHID H0U8B3. 

By W. H. Tonvo, Orchid Grower to Sir Fsukdssuck Wioajt, 
Bart., Glare lawn, East Sheen. 

Phalcmopsis. —Various members of this interesting 
genus will, when grown with success, be on the point 
of dUplayingtheir blossoms, and the species about 
to do so are P. amabilis, grandiflora ana its variety 
aurea, Schilleriana, Stuartiana, Sanderiana, and 
the natural hybrids casta, Cynthia, leuoorrhoda, and 
intermedia. The plants, if suspended now, will 
have to be lowered as the spikes lengthen, in order 
to prevent contact with the roof. The plants will 
need a fair amount of moisture at the root and 
humidity in the air, more indeed than otherwise 
would be the case if it were not necessary to use 
fire-heat largely to maintain the required tempera- 
ture. My method of affording water to Phatanopsis 
is to immerse the baskets containing them in a pail 
of water to about two-thirds of their depth, leaving 
capillary attraction to moisten the remaining por- 
tion of the materials. In doing this, frequent 
applications are necessary,' and the sphagnum-moss 
never gets into a saturated state. Failure in the 
cultivation of these lovely plants is often due to 
attempts made to keep the sphagnum-moss living 
and green by frequent and copious applications of 
water during the winter months. Phalsenopsis 
Luddemanniana, P. violacea, P. speciosa, P. Maria?, 
P. Boxalli, P. tetraspis, and others of that section, 
should occupy the moistest and shadiest part in the 
East Indian-house, and should be afforded water in 
the same manner as the other species. P. Esme- 
ralda, and its varieties antennifera and Brysoniana, 
with P. Lowii, will need water only occasionally, 
to prevent the young leaves shrivelling. 1 believe 
they are deciduous in a state of nature, and the 
last-named is often so under cultivation, without 
being apparently injured thereby. Drip from the 
sash-Dars always causes injury when it falls into 
the centre of a plant, and to lessen the chances of 
injury from this cause the plants should occupy 
positions midway between the bars. It is well to 
carry a soft-haired brush when watering, so that 
should any water fall into a plant it can be 
removed. The sash-bars should be wiped with a 
sponge fastened to the end of a stick when there is a 
large accumulation of moisture on them. 

Destroying Slugs and Snails. — The mild open 
weather suits most of the inmates of the cool- 
houses, and the small amount of fire-heat used or 
necessary is especially beneficial to Odontogloasum 
orispum and allied species. Many of the plants in 
these houses are throwing up their flower-spikes, 
needing careful protection from slugs and snails. 
To capture these creatures, saucers containing bran, 
Cabbage and Lettuce-leaves, and other tempting 
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baits should be placed amongst the plants, an< 
examined nightly. The practice of standing the 
plants on an inverted pot, placed in a saucer of 
water, is not to be commended, as the potting 
materials remain wet for too long a period of time 
to be good for the plants. Wadding also placed 
round the flower-spike is of little avail, for it soon 
gets moist, and then it forms no longer a barrier to 
the slugs. A plan worthy of a trial ia to insert a 
disc of perforated zinc between the plant-receptacle 
and the one it stands on, its edges extending about 
an inch from either. 



FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By W. Stbuonell, Gardener to the Right Hoi* v W. H. Loxo, 
Rood Aahton, Trowbridge. 

Early Figs in Pots afford the earliest crops of 
fruit, and where uo house can be set apart expressly 
for their cultivation, the early vinery or reach- 
house will be found convenient places during the 
early stages. Those trees that were brought in 
some time since will have burst into leaf, and it will 



be safe to adopt a higher temperature. The mate 
rials for affording bottom-heat will probably stand 
in need of replenishing, so that no serums fluctuation 
of warmth to check root-action ensues. If the 
plunging-thermometer indicates a temperature above 
80°, raise the pots slightly from their position, so 
that some of the heat may escape, and when a 
cooling of the bed takes place, the pots may be re- 
plunged. When five or six leaves have been formed 
pinch out the growing point of the stronger shoots ; 
weaker ones may be stopped before they reach this 
length. This regulation of the growth will assist 
the fruit, as well as prepare for a successions! crop 
in the current season's shoots. A temperature of 
70* from fire-heat will be ample for the earnest 
trees, with 10* higher during sunshine, At this 
point ventilation may be afforded, in accordance 
with external conditions. Syringing will be 
necessary daily when there is sun, and the floors 
must be kept moist by repeated damping down 
with a rose watering-pot or a syringe. 

Successional Trees, — These usually occupy a portion 
of a house in which Peaches or Vines are grown, 
the back wall frequently being allotted them. 
Here their general treatment is identical with that 
given the other inmates. If the Fig crop is in 
important one, they will have priority of attention. 
The same routine in cleaning of the roof and walk, 
dressing the trees with an insecticide when scale or 
mealy-bug have been troublesome, should be giren 
as with earlier-started trees. Where there is 
a tendency to excess of vigour, there is ret 
time to correct it by shortening the chief roots, 
whether the plants are growing in a border, or in 
small brick-work divisions. In the latter the? 
invariably stray beyond the walls, and when ton 
happens, it is easy to shorten them back to tae 
walls with a spade and knife. Lime plays as im- 
portant part in the successful culture of Figs, sad it 
should be freely afforded on the surface, preferably 
that gathered from old and demolished buildings 
or old ceiling and other plaster. When this cannot 
be obtained, slaked lime io smaller quantitif* may 
be put on frequently, and washed in with clear tepid 
water. Together with the lime, new turfy loam may 
be added as a top-dressing, first removing some ot the 
old surface-soil. In pruning, allow sufficient space for 
full leaf -development, ana cutting away as modi 
of the old and bare wood as possible, and providing 
for an evenly furnished tree from the ground-lew 
upwards. Trees about to be started should b 
afforded a moderate application of tepid water A 
the soil be dry. Those that are in active growth 1 
must have careful attention in this matter, or ti>« 
swelling fruits will assume a yellow tinge, and 
eventually fall off. 



THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By C. Herri k, Gardener, Dropinore, Maidenhead. 

Feeding Land under Fruit Trees in Winter.- 
Trees of Apples and Pears, or, in fact, any kind 
of fruit-tree of which the growth, from poorness <* 
the soil or from heavy cropping, is not satisfactory 
may be assisted by manure at this season. 1* 
many instances, sewage-tanks, catch -pits, and other 
receptacles adjoining dung-yards, stables, Ac, « 
which the drainage from cow-sheds and stables i> 
collected, often become full, and overflow at tliii 
season ; where such is the case, fruit-trees in tbc 
state described may usually be found to which 
manure-water can be afforded advantageously- 
Care should be taken that the liquid is diluted 
rather than strong when using it on the )so<t 
although the latter will absorb moderately strong 
manure-water without injuring the trees. P^ar 
trees, from the nature of their foliage, have a to* 
dency to shoot off the rain beyond the reach ot 
many of the roots, and, no doubt, some trees are 
yet in a dry state that received no water in i " ,e 
summer ; for although many wet days b* ve 
occurred, the rainfall to the end of December wa* 
very slight, and about 6 inches below the average to 
our southern counties. This state of the soil was \rerj 
recently noted when moving a few pyramidal Pear 
trees, where the ground was firmly trodden dowo, 
for lower than 12 inches from the surface the sou 
was quite dry ; and the soil under a standard App* 
tree blown down in the recent gale (12th roaU 
was in a similar condition. I can therefore i*con»- 
mend applications of water even at the P***? 
time, and manure- water may also be a< *? *£ 
tageously applied, especially where the sou 
naturally light Old fruit-trees usually need ©J* 
assistance in the way of manuring. Where* 
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sail is known to be in an exhausted condition, 
the present it a suitable time for renewing or top- 
dressing the same with new soil and rich manure. 
In doing this, firet remove the surface-soil for a few 
inches. in depth, not injuring or destroying any 
roots. Bone-meal and wood-ashes, mixed together 
in equal quantities, are found beneficial, and they 
should be applied in sufficient quantity to just 
cover the surface, and afterwards be lightly pointed 
in. If new loam be available, it may be added in 
quantity to the staple, and be covered with a mulch 
of half-rotten manure. 

Pruning and Manuring Raspberry-cane*. — Where 
the young canes were not thinned to the required 
number in the autumn, the thinning should be 
carried out forthwith, and the old fruiting-canes of 
last season cleared away and burned. If the canes 
are trained to wires stretched horizontally, the 
space apart at which they are planted must regulate 
the number of canes reserved for this season's 
fruiting ; in any case, a too close training should 
be avoided, and ample space afforded for summer- 
fruiting growths. Four or five canes will in most 
instances be quite enough, and this number should 
suffice where a single stake is given each stool. 
In either case, the young canes should be topped 
«t a height of from 4 to 5 feet, and be secured with 
tarred string or withes to the wires or stakes. 
Raspberries grown for autumn fruiting should be 
cut down nearly to the ground. As Raspberries 
produce numbers of fibrous roots near the surface, 
digging of the land should not be practised ; but 
after clearing away weeds and rubbish, the ground 
should be slightly stirred with a fork, aod a top- 
dressing of short-manure afforded, from 12 to 18 
inches on either side of the rows. Wood-ashes 
may also be strewn on the land before laying on 
the manure. When the rows are from 4 feet to 
5 feet apart, the central space, for the width of 
2 or 3 feet, may be forked over deep enough to 
cover in weeds or rubbish, and a dressing of 
manure, especially if a row or two of some vege- 
table, as early Savoy Cabbages or Lettuces, be 
grown between, which may be done when planted 
at this width without any injury to the canes. 



THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By H. Mark ham, Gardener to the Earl of Strafford, ■ 
Wrotham Park, Barnet. 

Cauliflower*. — I prefer the old method of raising 
the earliest crop of this vegetable from a sowing 
made in the open air in the month of September, 
transplanting the seedlings under handlights or in 
cold names, and for this sowing I have found no 
better variety than the Walcheren. Afford the 
plants in handlights and frames all the air possible 
by the removal of the tops and lights, and only 
cover them when frost is likely to occur. Keep 
the surface fresh by stirring the soil, and endeavour 
to get sturdy growth in the plants. If this old- 
fashioned practice has made way for winter sowing, 
a ninch of seed of the Early Erfurt type, and two 
other trusty varieties to form a succession, should 
now be sown, sowing in pans or well-drained shallow 
wooden boxes filled with sandy loam and leaf -mould. 
Sow the seed thinly, and place in a temperature of 
55% and when the young plants appear, stand the 
need pans in a rather dry atmosphere in preference 
to a humid one, much humidity causing the plants 
to damp off ; and keep the soil rather on the dry 
side. When the seedlings have got two leaves 
each, prick them off 2 inches apart, either in 
small pots or shallow boxes, and grow them 
on as , sturdily as possible, the aim with spring- 
sown plants being to keep them from getting 
checked, as if once this happens, they fail to pro- 
duce fine heads. The ground on which to grow 
these Cauliflowers should be thoroughly prepared 
by digging it two spits deep, and using plenty of 
rich manure. 

SettU. — Let the remains of last year's seeds be 
tested for their germinating qualities previously to 
ordering the present season s seeds. To test any of 
them let a certain number of each variety be placed 
in small pots and stand these in moderate heat, 
and those which take a long period to germinate, 
or which come up irregularly, should be put aside, as 
they cannot be depended upon for sowing outside. 
Every gardener should try a few novelties each 
year in small quantities, and such as are found to 
be superior to old varieties should be grown in 
quantity the next year. 

Watercress. — Wherever there is a stream of clear 
wster Watercress may be grown, there being a 



general demand for this plant as a salad. It can 
be grown on the north side of a wall, or in a special 
damp part of the kitchen-garden, and even in pots 
stood in pans, which are stood in shallow saucers 
of water. Permanent beds should be now cleared 
of weeds and rubbish, being planted anew every 
second year, which job may he done at almost any 
time after this date. Take up the quantity 
required to be replanted, then clear out all the rest, 
weeds and rubbish, out, and replant, laying pieces 
of 8 tone on the plants to keep them where required. 

PLANTS UNDER, GLASS. 

By C. R. Fieldir, Gardener to the Dowaobr Lady Howard 
dr Waxdev, St James's House, Malvern. 

Winter -flowering Begonias, — The earlier-flower- 
ing section of aWonias, which includes Gloire de 
Lorraine, John Heal, &c, are now out of flower, 
and the plants should be cut back to within a few 
inches of the soil, if that has not already been doue, 
at the same time reducing the supply of water until 
signs of fresh growth are apparent. When they 
have made sufficient growth, the cuttings should be 
taken, inserted in sandy soil,' and placed in the 
propagating-frame, or under a bell-glass in the 
stove. 

Begonia socotrana is now at its best. This beau- 
tiful species is one of the parents of most, if not of 
all, the hybrid winter-flowering Begonias. It is not 
easy to induce it to flower before Christmas, but 
from the . new year onwards it is a most valuable 

Elant, and reigns supreme among Begonias for 
ite-winter-flowering purposes, producing strong 
trusses of bright pink flowers, which remain a long 
time in perfection. It is a native of Socotra, as its 
name implies, and therefore enjoys plenty of heat 
and moisture ; and while growing should be given 
a light position in the stove, or other house, where 
the night temperature ranges from 60° to 65°. 
When in bloom, the plants may be placed in an 
intermediate temperature if required. 

Begonia coraUina is of but little use when frown 
as a pot-plant, but planted out in a warm-house, 
and trained to a pillar, or, preferably, to a trellis 
on the roof, it becomes a most striking object. It 
flowers the whole year through when well grown ; 
but when it is required to be at its best during the 
winter mouths,, it is a. good plan to cut off all its 
flower-trusses early in June, shortening the growths 
somewhat at the same time, and affording more 
air and less water. Thus treated, the plants take a 
short rest, and then break into fresh growth, and 
commence to flower at the end, of October, thv 
huge trusses of bright coral-red f flowers hanging 
from the trellis in the greatest profusion. When 
planted out in this way, it should t>e afforded plenty 
of root room, and good drainage ; and when the 
roots have taken possession of the soil, the plants 
should be given manure-water at frequent intervals, 
to compensate for the loss entailed by the produc- 
tion of such great quantities of bloom. The cut 
blooms are very useful for dinner- table designs upon 
the cloth, but the trusses are too large snd loose for 
ordinary decorative purposes, its chief use being for 
the furnishing of pillars and roof -trellis, as described 
above. 

Diplatlenia boUvientn*. — This white Dipladenia 
flowers very freely in 5-inch pots, when propagated 
annually by means of cuttings. The best results 
are obtained when the cuttings are inserted in the 
autumn, but cuttings taken at the present time, 
and placed in thumb -pots filled with peat, loam, 
and plenty of sand* and plunged in the propagating- 
pit, will soon strike, and if when they are suffi- 
ciently rooted, they are potted into 4J-inch or 
5-inch pots, and grown on in the stove, they will 
flower at the end of the summer or early in the 
autumn. 

Allamanda nobilis and A. WUliamsii. — Plants of 
the former which have been rested and cut back to 
within 12 or 15 inches of the old wood, may now be 
introduced into heat if they are required for early 
flowering, and if they can be afforded bottom-heat 
by being plunged in a hot-bed in the Melon-house 
or pot- vinery, the breaking will be greatly facili- 
tated. When the plants have made a few inches 
of new growth they may be repotted, reducing the 
ball and returning them to the same sized pots in 
the case of large plants. The smaller-flowered 
Allamanda Wilhamsii flowers freely in small pots, 
and a plant or two of that variety may be cut hack 
and introduced into heat to provide cuttings,, and 
if these are taken off with a heel when 3 or 4 inches 



long and inserted in thumb-note filled with sandy 
soil, and plunged in a hot-oed, or propagating- 
frame, they will take root freely. They should be 
stopped once or twice, in order to produce bushy 
plants, and be afforded several repottings, the final 
shift being into a 5-inch or 6-inch pot, in which they 
will flower freely at the end of the summer. An 
open porous compost should be used, such as three - 
parts good loam, one part leaf -soil not too rotten, 
and half a part each of silver-sand and crushed 
charcoal, to which may be added a sprinkle of 
bone-meal. 



By Exfbkt. 

The Apiary in the Winter. — I believe the question 
of shelter in outdoor wintering ib of more importance 
than is generally believed. Though it is true that in 
some instances colonies have been known to winter 
safely when exposed to the fierceness of the winds, 
these exceptions instead of weakening the rule, can 
only strengthen it, for it will always oe found that 
the circumstances otherwise were most favourable 
where the results were so unexpectedly good. In 
a natural state, the bees which resort to hollow 
trees can hardly be used as a safe criterion, for we 
have no means of knowing how many or how few such 
colonies winter safely in this climate ; bnt even if 
it could be proven that they generally succeed, the 
fact that their abode is usually at only a short distance 
from the ground, and in thick timber, where the force 
of the wind is lightly felt, and the additional fact 
that the body of the trunk which they inhabit is 
very thick — much thicker than our improved hives 
— would still indicate that some shelter is advisable. 
The straw-hives formerly used by the old apiarists 
of Europe were certainly very good abodes as far 
as winter protection was considered, for they were 
very thick, and the material used is one of the 
best non-conductors of heat or cold. But it is out 
of the question to make such hives to-day, or at 
least to put them in use in a practical way, so we 
must see what we can do with the ordinary 
movable frame-hives. Double- wall hives are very 
good for winter, especially where they have a dead- 
air space between the two walls. They are exposed 
to two weighty objections. , The first is, that in 
the warm days, or in early spring, they are not 
readily and quickly warmed by the first rays of 
sunshine, and the bees in them will be less readily 
induced to take a flight. The other defect is, 
as to their cost. Few bee • keepers will adopt 
them because of the expense involved in tne 
purchase of such hives. This objection should 
have no weight with a practical man, who will 
readily figure that the first cost of a hive is a trifle 
when he considers the time of its usefulness, which 
may be reckoned, if the hive is well made and well 
painted, not less than thirty years. But, since most 
of our apiarists have only single-walled hives, it is 
useless to spend much time in the consideration of 
anything else. A bee-house, if properly made, 
built as a shed, with a roof, and three sides closed for 
winter, would be an ideal wintering place, espe- 
cially if the front could also be closed during 
stormy days, and the hives more or less packed iu 
straw, leaves, &c. But a bee-house for a large 
apiary is almost out of the question, and it is only 
io small apiaries, or in cities, that they are 
used. A tight board-fence is a good shelter, as 
far as it goes, especially if on the north side of 
the apiary. A movable outer covering, made so 
as to fit over the hive, and arranged so that it 
may be taken to pieces and piled away for summer, 
is very good. It may be made of rough boards, or 
of thin lumber, to be more easily handled when 
removed. But it must be so arranged as to permit 
of the bees' flight during warm days, as said before. 
It would be a big error to place the bees in any 
repository, or to cover them with any shelter which 
prevents their flight, unless the temperature of 
such repository were kept evenly at the point which 
would enable them to remain inactive with the 
smallest possible consumption of stores. That is 
why the placing of bees in garrets, or enclosed 
sheds, where they are certainly warmer than out - 
of-doors, but where the temperature nevertheless 
falls much below the freezing point, or rines, in 
warm days, so as to make them restless, has always 
been an eutire failure. 

(To hf nmtinned.) 



CHRY8ANTHEMUM8. -M. CnriLLAKh estimate 
the number of known varieties of- Chrysanthemum 
at more than 8800. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



TUESDAY 



„ ,/ Roy. *:ot Arbartt 

\ An Mai Heeling. 

„ / HcnlrewAhlre. a»nt. 






WEDNESDAY, Jai 
THURSDAY, Jas. 39— Maucbeater Hort Imp. Sac. nut 
SALES. 

(Roerr Hiniv Border Plant*. Gar. 
nation*, Ac, it Pmtherue A 
Miirrii' Room*. 
SPnonlea, Splneu, Hardy Peren. 
TUESDAY. Jas. i\ I nia!s, Ac., at I'rotheroe A MorrU' 



WEDNESDAY, Jan 



Great Sale nf Junuiew Lili 
Palm Saeda, Bows. Com 
Plan la, Ac., at Prothi 



..*{« 



.parted «nd K.Ublmhed On-hidl, 
• Prothere* A MorriA 1 Rooms. 



invokes an umuat liability of three} thousand 
and sixty pounds. 

Sixteen pensioners, we are informed, died 
during the year, five of the widows being, in 
consequence, placed on the pension-list for life. 

Good service has been done during the year 
by those who were instrumental in organising 
flower-shows and other means for promoting 
the interests of the Society, and specially by 
the branches or auxiliary societies. The Society 
must needs have its offices in London, but in all 
large provincial centres or horticultural districts 
there should be branches to secure a wider 
knowledge of, and a more general support for 
the Society than the metropolitan district alone 
could furnish. This is important to dispel the 



sivelyamong those candidates who were formerly 
subscribers to the Institution, and who are now 
awaiting election. The capital of this fund is 
now over four thousand pounds, so that a sum 
of nine hundred and twenty-five pounds is 
required to bring it up to five thousand pounds. 
A considerable portion of this amount hat 
already been furnished, and the following 
gentlemen have each promised an additional 
fifty pounds, conditionally on the entire amount 
needed being obtained, vis., Messrs. N. Shkr- 
wood, Arthur W. Sutton, Leonard Sutton, 
and Harry J. Veitch. 

There can be little doubt that the full sum 
required, five thousand pounds, will be shortly 






■.): M«jt,M*i Min.,88'. 
(S p.m.): Max., «*, South 
um burgh Head. 



■ Wb do not think we can more 
Royal Benovo- appropriately prelude ij note on 
•it imiuutioii. j|j e >i Gardeners' Benevolent," 
the annual meeting of which Society is being 
held as these pages are passing through the 
press, than by presenting our readers with a 
portrait of the Hon. Treasurer. Mr. Harry 
Veitch is well known throughout the horticul- 
tural world, and we may venture to say that no 
ime is more popular among the fraternity than 
he , and more, that no one can show more 
substantial reasons for his popularity. A keen 
man of business, he is . also ever eager in the 
promotion of the higher aims of horticulture. 
Ah a philanthropist, he is always to be counted 
on when help is needed. May it be very long 
ere we have to write his biography ! Enough 
now if we allude to his connection with that 
admirable Institution, to . which he has been 
so munificent a supporter, and to which he 
hits devoted so much of his energy and time. 

The following figures bear witness to his zeal 
in promoting its welfare, to say nothing of the 
Institution of the Victorian Era Fund which 
largely does riway with the objections that have 
liouti raised as to thu occasional want of success 
of candidates, whose friends i 
or influential than those wl 
privilege in favour of thu mora fortunnto 
claimant*. Every approved candidate is now 
sura of his election sooner or later, and the Vic- 
torian Fund provides those who have subscribed 
to the society, when they were able to do so, with 
some amount of relief until suoh time as they 
can be elected to the full advantages of thu 
Institution. Here are the figures to which we 
allude, to them we need only add the record 
that Mr. Veitch became Treasurer in 1886. 

Description. isttf. IMS. 1898, 



At the beginning of last year, 1898, there 
were no fewer than one hundred and sixty- 
eight pensioners on the list, ninety-three of 
whom were men, seventy-five widows- This 



HARRY J. VEITCH, Es* 

>' Royal ik'ntvoleni Imtituti 



objection sometimes raised that the metro- 
politan members have greater privileges than 
Others. A glance at the list of pensioners and 
their plane of residenoe is sufficient to show 
how utterly unfounded this is, but a still better 
moans of destroying this mischievous impresaion 
is afforded by the establishment of auxiliary 
branches like those at Worcester or Exeter. 

We believe that an additional seventeen pen- 
sioners will be elected on the present occasion, 
five by virtue of their previous subscription, 
twelve by the votes of the members. The total 
number of pensioners will thus be raised to 
one hundred and seventy-four. 

The Victorian Era Fund, to which we have 
already called attention, came into operation for 
the first time in 1898, when one hundred .and 
six pounds ten shillings were distributed exclu- 



Such in general terms is a record of the year's 
working, and we think it will be satisfactory to 
the subscribers, as showing that the Committee 
and officers do their utmost to promote the 
objects for which the Society was instituted, 
and effect their object at a minimum cost. 

While there remains each year a residuum of 
unsuccessful candidates, wo cannot say that we 
are all of us doing our duty to the full, we there- 
fore earnestly press upon gardeners the necessity 
of affording a greater measure of support to 
the Society. The number of subscribing gar- 
deners is still disproportionately small, the new 
subscribers hardly do more than replace those 
who have died within the year. We cannot, 
and do not, believe, but that there are very 
many whose means would allow them to sub- 
scribe for the benefit of their fellows, and for 
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heir own possible advantage. Looked at from 
his latter point of view, we do not believe a 
yetUir investment could be found ; considered 
Tom the former point of view, there is no more 
■operative duty than that of affording help to 
those who need it. 



Penoe Recreation-Ground. — One of the 
prettiest groups of succulent plants that we have 
seen daring the last season, was that of which Mr. 
Gmjljohy, of Croydon, has famished us with an 

illustration (fig. 13). Th e plants sre placed on irregular 
raised mounds, and are not only highly decorative 



AlaigenumberofEoheverias,GaBteris8* v £lsworthias, 
Semvervivums, Yuccas of sorts, and other succu- 
lent plants is also used ; and for ground work, Saxi- 
fragas of sorts, Sedums, Herniaria glabra, Spergula 
pilifersaurea, Aotennaria tomentosa, Ajugarsptans 
purpurea. Carpet-bedding is always well done, and 
the beds of Fuchsia, Abutilons, and other plants 
were all eqnally good, so that the condition of the 
grounds reflect great credit on the skill of Mr. 
Dray. Mr. Dray has lately been promoted to the 
charge of the recreation -grounds at Sydenham. 



Royal Scottish Arbor i cultural Society. 
—The forty- fix th annual general meeting of the 



Hybridisation Conference. — The Royal 
Horticultural Society has issued a provisional 
programme of an International Conference, to be 
held on Tuesday, July 11, at Chiswick, and 
Wednesday, July 12, at the office of the Society, 
1 17, Victoria Street, on " Hybridisation (the cross- 
breeding of speciesl, and on the Cross-breeding of 



The Committee of Arrangement comprises the 
fonowingganUemen:F.W.Burbidge,M.A,V.M.H., 
Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., 
James Douglas, F.R.H.B.. G. H. Englehesrt, M.A., 
G. Henslow, M.A., V.M.H., Maxwell T. Masters, 
M.D., F.R.S., T. J. Bennett-Foe, F.R.HS., 



Flli. 13.— A BBU OC HUWULBHTU IS TUB UKCKSATION-U 



m « photogmph by J. C 
, rBNUK, LOXDON, 



is conveying an ides of succu- 
lent vegetation, and of the character they impart 
in ibe scenery. Mr. Dhay, who had charge of 
these grounds, deserves much credit for his 
uriginality. The plants employed comprise the 
following ;— 
Ab»v« Vlcloris Regius, siul 0|>untla iIHvsbs, «l.I 



Suyurloii Wheeleri 



Royal Scottish Arboriculturel Society will be held 
in the Hall of the Young Men's Christian Aaso- 
ciation, 14, St. Andrew Street, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday, January 24, 1899, at 2 p.m., Colonel 
Bailey, President, in the chair. Tbe financial 
statement shows a balance in favour of the Society 
of £124 6i. 3d. At the close of the business, Colonel 
Bailey will give s short account of hie receut visit 
to Canada, illustrated by lime-light views. Mr. 
Robert Calloway, 9, St. Andrew Square, is the 
Secretary. 

The Annual Dinner.— The annual dinner of 
the Society will be held in the Royal British 
Hotel, 22, Princes Street, Edinburgh, on Tuesday 
eveubg, January 24, ut 6 o'clock, the Right Hon. 
tbe Earl of Massfield in the chair. 



Charles E. Shea, F.R.H.S.. Harry J. Veiteh, F.L.S., 
William W.Ik., M.A., Sec. R.H.S. 

Plant -growers, whether amateurs or nursery. 
men, are particularly requested to exhibit hybrid 
or cross-bred plants (whether in bloom or not), with 
the species from which they were raised, at the 
meeting of the Conference at Chiswick, on Tuesday, 
July II. All plants should arrive at the Society's 
Gardens at Chiswick at or before 11. 30 a.m., and 
may be removed at 5 p.m. 

The ordinary Committees of the Society will 
meet at Chiswick on Tuesday, July II, at 12 
punctually, and plants, ic., for Certificate, will 
be placed before them as at the usual meetings 
in the Drill Hall, but with tbe exception oi 
Plants, 4c, for Certificate and hybrids and their 
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parents no other plants, Ac., may be exhibited 
on this day. 

MEETINGS. 

(Tuesday, July 11, at Chiswick.) . 

12 noon. Fruit, Floral, and Orchid Committees 
meet. 

12.45. The President of the Society, Sir Trevor 

Lawrence, Bart, will receive the 
Invited Members of the Conference. 

1 r. m. Luncheon. 

2.15 p.m. Conference on Hybridisation and Cross- 
breeding. 

5 p\m. Conference will adjourn. 

6.0 for 6.30 p.m. The foreign members of the Con- 
ference will be entertained at dinner 
on the kind invitation of the Horti- 
cultural Club, under the*preaidency of 
Sir John T. D. Llewelyn, Bart., M.P., 
at the Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street. 
Morning dress. 

Wednesday, July 12, in the Lindley Library 
(117, Victoria Street, S. W.). 

2. 15 p.m. Conference continued. 

5.0 p.m. ■ Conference concludes. 

6.30 for 7 p.m. Banquet of • the Society at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hotel.. Metropole. 
Evening Dress. , All Fellows can, as 
far as space will permit, obtain 
tickets (price 21*. each), for ladies or 
gentlemen, by applying (with Cheque 
or Postal Order) to the Secretary, 117, 
Victoria Street, before July 1. 

THE CONFERENCE . 

The following arrangements are provisional, and 
subject to alteration : — 

Tuesday, July 11, at Chiswick, at 2.15.P.M. 

1, Introductory observations (Dr. Maxwell* 
Masters, F.R.S., London, Chairman) ; 2, Hybridisa- 
tion and - cross-breeding as a method of scientific 
investigation (W. Bateson, Esq., ^A., F.R.8., 
Cambridge) ; 3, Hybridisation — its successes, its 
failures* (The Rev. Professor Geo. Henslow, M.A., 
V.M.H., London) ; 4, The stability of hybrids 
(Professor Hugo de Vries, Amsterdam) ; 5, Progress 
of hybridisation in the United States of America 
(Professor L. H. Bailey, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, U.S. A.). 

Wednesday, July 12, at 117, Victoria Sheet, 
Went minuter, at 2.15 p.m. 

1, Introductory observations (Dr. W. O. Focke, 
Bremen, Chairman) ; 2, The structure of certain 
new hybrids (Passifiora, Albuca, Ribes, Begonia, 
&c.) ; with lantern demonstration (Professor J. H. 
Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E., St Andrew's, N.B.) ; 3, 
Hybrid and cross-bred Orchids (Norman Cookson, 
Esq., F.R.H.S., Wylam-on-Tyne) ; 4, Hybrid and 
cross-bred garden plants (M. Lemoine, F.R.H.S., 
Nancy) ; 5, Cross-bred bulbous plants (Heer S. A. 
De Graaff, F.&H.S., Leyden) ; 6, Cross-bred 
Caladiums (M. Bleu, F.R.H.S., Paris) ; 7, Hybrid 
and cross-bred fruits (Luther Burbank, San Ross, 
California, U.S.A. ; T. Francis Rivers, Esq., V.M.H., 
Sawbridge worth) ; 8, Cross-bred vegetables (M. 
Himry L. de VUmorin, F.R.H.S., Verrieres); 9, 
Hybrid or cross-bred Irises, Begonias, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Cinerarias, Rhododendrons, Clematir, 
Fdchsias, Violas, Gladiolus, Ac. (Dr. Michael Foster, 
Sec. R.S. ; M. Crozy, Messrs. J. Laing, V.M.H. ; 
Chas. E. Shea, W. J. James, F. G. Waterer, 
Harry J. Veitch, A. G. Jack man, R. Lye, G. Yeld, 
J. Heal, V.M.H. ; V. Lemoine, and Dr. Stuart 
have been invited to supply short papers on these 
subjects. 

The selection of the Papers to be read at the 
Meetings and their order must be determined at the 
time, and will be left to the discretion of the Chair- 
man and Committee ; but all the Papers will be 
printed in full in the Society's official report of the 
Conference. 

Those gentlemen who are unable to attend 

* Professor Henslow will be most grateful to anyone who 
will send him full detailed particulars of attempted hybridisa- 
tions which have Jailed.— Address, the Rev, Professor Geo. 
Henslow, 80, Holland Park, W. 



the Conference in person are requested to furnish 
brief abstracts of their communications, to be read 
at one or o$ner of the Meetings. 

All MSS. in a foreign language should be sent to 
the Secretary (with a short abstract) at least ten 
days before the Conference, that they may be 
translated in readiness. 

In order that accurate results may be arrived at, 
and to facilitate comparisons and deductions, a 
card will be supplied to all exhibitors on applica- 
tion, which it is requested may be carefully filled 
up with all the necessary details. When either the 
seed or pollen parents, or both, are themselves 
cross-bred, it is particularly requested that the 
pedigree may be given through as many generations 
of ancestors as possible. Exhibitors are most 
earnestly requested to apply for their cards before- 
hand, and to fill them up accurately and legibly, as 
the utility of the Conference will greatly depend 
on their so doing. Each separate plant should be 
entered on a separate card, so as to Avoid confusion 
— only one plant on one card. 

Raisers who will be kind enough to send plants 

or cuttings of hybrids to be grown at Chiswick in 

readiness . for the Conference, .will . receive the best 

. thanks of the Council, and of all interested in the 

matter. 

The Surveyors' Institution. — The next 

Ordinary General Meeting will be held on Monday, 
January 23, 1899, when a Paper will be read by 
Mr. Edward Boyle, Q.C., on the "Rating of 
Collieries." The Chair will be taken at 8 o'Clock. 
The attention of the members is specially called to 
the fact that the rooms of the Institution are open 
daily, and are available for reference to the library, 
for arbitrations, writing, appointments, or other 
business purposes. Members who are graduates 
of any of the recognised universities of the United 
Kingdom are requested to intimate the fact to the 
Secretary of the Institution, in order that the same 
may be indicated in the next issue of the list of 
members. It is particularly requested that the 
members who have not already signed the register 
will take the opportunity of doing so when they 
happen to be at the Institution or in its neighbour- 
hood. New members are required by the Bye-Laws 
to sign the register at the first Ordinary General 
Meeting at which they are present after their 
election. 

M. VAN TiEQHEM has been elected President of 
the Academic des Sciences for the present year. 

JADOO FIBRE. — Colonel Halford Thompson, 
chairman of "Jadoo, Limited," has received from 
M.R. de Mbbona, Chateau de Begoree, Margaux, 
France, a letter, from which the following is an 
extract :— " I have to-day examined, at Begoree, 
old Vines, some completely, others partially, grown 
with Jadoo. The Jadoo is full of new rootlets, 
leaving no* doubt but that the manuring has been 
highly successful. In those plants partially treated 
with it the result is obvious ; on the one side of the 
Vine Jadoo was placed, on the other none was 
used. The soil on the Jadoo side is full of root- 
lets, and there are not any on the other. I have 
removed, and enclose you two or three pieces of 
the fibre enclosing rootlets. . 

SOCltTt FRANCAI8E DE8 CHRY8ANTHE- 
MI8TE8.— The Congress of the French Chrysanthe- 
mum Society will be held in November next at 
Lyons. 

" RHOOORA " is the title of a new journal pub- 
lished at Boston, Mass. (740, Exchauge Buildings). 
It is to be devoted almost exclusively to the publi- 
cation and information of various kinds relating to 
the plants of the New England States, more espe- 
cially to their topographical distribution. Being 
intended mainly for local use, we suppose we must 
not protest against such names as Rattle-snake 
Plantain, which is altogether misleading, and 
surely not easier to write than Goodyera tesselata. 
Two plates accompany this number, the one giving 
illustrations of three species of Goodyera, the other 
of an equal number of species of Lactuca. 



Fruit Notes: Cape Fruit Supplies.-*)* 

interested readers will remember that the first ceo 
signment of Cape fruit for the season last jtu 
arrived here on Feb. 7 ; we learn, on application to 
the import manager of the Union Royal Mul 
Steamship Company, that the first consignment for 
the current season may be expected on or about the 
same date. We sincerely trust that proper cart 
may be taken over the cutting or picking, tod 
packing of the fruit intended for the Englnh 
market ; in previous seasons there was much reason 
for regretting the lack of proper precautions. 

Winter Aconite and Other Flowers.- 

In response to Mr. Mawley's enquiry as to the 
date of flowering of this species, we have receird 
the following particulars : — Rev. Canon Ellacombi, 
Bitton, writes, under date January 14, that k 
noticed the first flowers expanding on that day 
Erica herbacea, Cyclamen Coum, Chimontnthn 
fragrans, Crocus Imperati were in bloom, a& 
Azara microphylla will shortly be in flower. Mr 
R. Lindsay, Murray field, Midlothian, gin* 
January 9 as the date when the Winter AooniK 
was in full bloom. The Dowager Viscount* 
Hoon, Barton, Seagrave, Kettering, states that & 
first observed flowers of the Winter Aconite oa 
January 10. Several other communications oo 
this subject will be found on p. 43. 

Transplanting a Cedar.— The Daily Graph 

of the 17th inst. has an illustration showing the 
removal of a Cedar at Southsea. The tree i» 
estimated to be '100 years old. it is 30 feet is 
height, and 36 feet in the spread of its branch* 
A hole, 18 feet square, and 7 feet deep, wis dug 
round the trunk, the actual size of which, with the 
roots and a good thickness of mould, was 10 fetf 
6 inches by 9 feet 6 inches, and 3 feet 6 inchn | 
deep. After the hole was dug, planking second 
by iron-belting was built round, and a timber 
cradle gradually placed underneath. The whoie 
was then lifted in position for the trolly by five 
screw and two hydraulic- jacks. The total wBjki 
• was about 22& tons, and it took a traction-ap* 
to draw the trolly along. The cost of removuj^ 
probably amount to about £100. 

Vienna.— Dr. Wettstein, formerly of Pn^ 
has been appointed Professor of Botany aod 
Director of the Botanic Gardens in the University 
of Vienna. 



Leaf-action in Terrestrial Orchids 

The Compt** Rendu* for December 5, 1898, contain 
a note by M. Ed. Griffon on experiments madm 
the Laboratory of Vegetable Biology at Footaw 
bleau, under the superintendence of M. <Jast<' x 
Bonnier. The experiments in question bore refer 
ence to the work done in the chlorophyll in te 
restrial Orchids, and especially in Limodonus 
ftbortivum :— " It is known that a certain otunbtf 
of terrestrial Orchids have short, swollen, coral 
like roots, in each of the cortical cells of which i» 
enclosed a small cushion - like mass of 
spawn-threads. M. Frank has given to th 
peculiar roots, which are found with tbe 
characteristics in Ericaceae, and with differed 
characteristics in Conifers and Cupulifene, the 
name of *mycorhizas.' This authority coBsidtf*! 
this association of a root and a fungous spawn of 
mycelium as an illustration of co-operation <*| 
'symbiosis,' and not of parasitism. According 
to him, the fungus receives from its host 
stances which it is unable to elaborate, ? uc 
as hydrocarbons, sugars, starch, Ac ; and, 
the other hand, it furnishes it with wster w 
nitrogenous matter, which it derives from tin! 
humus. Orchids with green foliage, and Mj 
provided with 'myoorhiza,' probably derive *" 
their carbon from the air. These plants *^ 
entirely self - sufficient, and have no new* « 
humus ; Epipactis latifolia, often found in saodjr 
mud at the sides of roads, comes under tbi* cate- 
gory. Other Orchids with green foliage, but F* 
vided with • myoorhiza*, ' such as the different sp*** 
of the genua Orchis, are, if M. Frank's theory 11 
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correct, partly saprophytes— that is to eay, that 
they live to a certain extent at the expense of the 
humus ; but their green portions, while giving off 
a considerable quantity of oxygen when exposed to 
light, do not provide the plant with all the carbon 
necessary to it. But no experiment has as yet 
proved this. M. Griffon wished to see decisively 
if some of the plants of this class in which the 
saprophytism appears to be doubtful, would not ex- 
hibit gaseous changes in the light of such a nature as 
to disclose the part played by the mycorhizas in the 
assimilation of carbon. The very curious results 
obtained by M. Bonnier in the Rbinanthaceaj 
induced M. Griffon to experiment in this direction. 
It is, indeed, now known that some green plants, 
such as Euphrasia or Pedicularis, do not emit oxygen 
when exposed to light, and are therefore, perforce, 
parasites." The author draws the following conclu- 
sions : — " 1. As regards the assimilation of carbon, 
terrestrial Orchids show all intermediate conditions, 
from green species, lacking in mycorbiza, such as 
Epipactis, which draw all their carbon from the air, 
and colourless species, such as Neottia, Corallor- 
hisa, which are wholly saprophytes, and the roots 
of which, existing in symbiosis with fungous 
mycelia, are capable of drawing from humus the 
matters necessary for nutrition. 2. Limodorum, 
in spite of its richness in chlorophyll, must be 
reckoned as a saprophyte, because of the imperfect 
diffusion of the chloroleucites, and perhaps, also, 
the special nature of the green pigment; this 
plant decomposes but little carbonic acid, and its 
respiration is always noticeably superior to its 
assimilation." 

Chambre Syndicale of Ghent.— At the last 
meeting on the 8th inst., a Certificate of Merit for 
Epidendrum Endresio-Wallisii was awarded to M. 
L. I>e Smet Duvivikr, and a Cultural Certificate 
for Caraguata cardinalis to M. A. Van Hecke. 

"FREAK8." — A short time since we were told 
by the daily papers that the "freaks" now exhibit- 
ing at Barncm's show held at least two meetings 
to protest against the application to them 
what they consider an objectionable term. 
The proceedings of those meetings would re- 
quire the pen of a Dickens to narrate. Enough 
for us, if we be allowed to express our 
entire sympathy with these teratological illustra- 
tions — we hardly know what English word to 
employ which shall convey our meaning without 
also being liable to an interpretation that we should 
be unwilling to endorse. The fact is, that the appli- 
cation of such words as freaks, prodigies, sports, 
caprices, monsters, and the like is altogether inap- 
propriate. There is nothing freakish or capricious 
in Nature. All is orderly, methodic, adaptive, 
responsive to cause, purposeful. It is our imper- 
fect perception alone which makes us see breaches 
of Law when there are none. We are reminded of 
theme matters by the kindness of the authorities 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew, who have obliged ub 
by forwarding some interesting flowers of Cycla- 
men. The leading feature of these flowers is 
the development of the sepals into full-sized leaves, 
forming a ring of leaves around the corolla, such as 
is often met with in the Chinese Primrose. It is 
obvious, from these specimens, that the ordinary 
sepals of the Cyclamen represent the petiolar part 
of the leaf only, the blade or laminar portion not 
being developed. We can easily imagine that 
the presence of food making leaves in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the ripening ovules, which 
make such heavy requisitions on the food supply, 
might be advantageous. If so, the tendency to 
leafy development seen in these Cyclamens would 
be perpetuated, and in time a new " race " will 
be developed. A section of the scape showed not a 
e entral ring of vascular tissue, but a pentagonal stele. 

Horticultural Club.— The usual monthly 

dinner and conversazione took place on Tuesday 
last, 17th inst. ; the chair was occupied by Mr. 
Harry J. Veitch, and there were present besides, 
the Bev. W. Wilks, the Rev. J. H. Pembebton, 
Mean* Charles E. Shea, George Monro, James 



H. Veitch, George Bunyard, C. T. Dhurry, and 
others. The discussion was opened by Mr. Charles 
E. Shea with an interesting paper entitled "A chat 
about Chrysanthemums;" many points of much 
value were brought forward, and there seemed to 
be an unanimous revolt against the race for size 
which now marks the Chrysanthemum. Most of 
the members took part in the discussion which fol- 
lowed over the paper, and many interesting state- 
ments were made. A hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Shea. It was announced by the 
Secretary that the anuual meeting would be held 
on February 14, when the chair will be taken by 
Sir Johk Llewelyn, Bt., M.P. (chairman of the 
Club), and ladies would be specially invited to 
attend. 

The Garoener8' Royal Benevolent In- 
stitution.— The sixtieth annual general meeting 
of the subscribers to this Institution was held on 
Thursday last at "Simpson's," Strand, London, 
H. J. Veitch, Esq., in the Chair. The report of 
the Committee, and the accounts for the year were 
adopted with unanimity and satisfaction. This 
was followed by the election of officers for 1899, 
and the election by ballot of candidates to become 
pensioners on the Fund. There were seventeen 
candidates elected, as against nineteen last year. 
Upon the recommendation of the Committee, five 
of these were unanimously placed upou the Pension 
list under Rule III., s. 5, without the trouble or 
expense of an election. Their names were as 
follows : — 

JOHN -COLLINS, Bockhampton, Dorchester, aged 80, annual 

subscriber of £1 U. for 41 years. 
CHARLES OOODALL, Cheetbam Hill Bead, Staleybridge, 

aged 64, annual subscriber of £1 U. for 20 years, also a 

life-member. 
WILLIAM KIDD, New Street, St. Neote, aged 81, annual 

subscriber of £1 1*. for 17 years. 
JONATHAN 8QUIBBS, New Oxted, Surrey, aged 67, annual 

subscriber of £1 U. for 17 years, also a life-tftember. 
GEORGE YBARN8LEY, Silver Hill, St. Leonard's-onSea, 

aged 68, life-member for 85 years. 

A ballot took place for the remaining twelve, and 
below are the names of the successful candidates. 
The eight first mentioned have been subscribers to 
the Institution, and the remaining four were 
non-subscribers. 



ALFRED BARNFIELD. 
ANNIE HATCH. 
ALEXANDER LEE. 
JAMES PLEVY. 
J08EPH 8HEARN. 
GEO. STAPLES* 



EMMA WOODWARD. 
CAROLINE WOOD. 
JOHN AKEHUR8T. 
THOS. CAWLEY. 
GEO. CRAGG. 
SARAH ANN SIMS. 



The annual friendly supper is being held under 
the Chairmanship of G. Monro, Esq., as these 
pages are in the press. 



Home Correspondence. 



EUCALYPTU8 QL0BULU8 IN THE OPEN.— The 
readers of the Gardeners' Chronicle should be ffiad 
of the information respecting this tree afforded by 
" J. A." on p. 28. If a tree be killed to the ground 
by 18° of frost after being planted thirteen years, 
each must decide for himself whether it is a tree 
worth planting. Certainly it grows very freely 
and makes a fine tree in a few seasons, and then 
comes a hard frost and it is killed to the ground. I 
have only known £. globulus to flower in the open 
air in our maritime counties. A. R. Ptarce. 

On p. 19 of a recent issue, you ask 

for the present height of the Eucalyptus coc- 
cifera at Powderham Castle, several times figured 
in the Gardeners 1 Chronicle, In my notes on 
Powderham, published on October 22, 1898, p. 299, 
full reference will be found to this grand specimen 
[70 feet in height], also to the peculiar manner 
in which it sheds its bark. Several specimens are 
also to be met with at Abbotsbury, Dorsetshire, 
but these are far less in size than the Powderham 
specimen. W. Swan. 

8PIR4EA DISCOLOR (ARMEFOLIA).— The beauty 
of this plant when in flower is well shown in the 
illustration, p. 21, and a sunny situation is recom- 
mended in the accompanying letterpress. I 



would advise intending planters to place it in an 
airy position, and where it gets shade from the 
sun. There are many specimens at Belvoir in 
various positions, and all lose the whiteness of their 
flowers in two or three days after they expand, 
except one plant, which grows where the sunshine 
does not reach it, which keeps in good condition 
three times as long as the others that grow in tha 
sunshine. It is a perfectly hardy plant, and evi- 
dently likes moisture, dome well in our cold clay 
soil. FP. If. Divers, BeTvoir Castle Gardens, 
Grantham, 

INCREA8E OF 8HOW EXHIBIT8.— Your corres. 
pondent "A. J. L." seems to have a somewhat 
extraordinary preference for bulk. Generally there 
has been too much room for complaint, that exhibits, 
especially in vegetables, were too large in use, and 
now he wants yet more. He has little mercy for 
the exhibitor. Take Onions, bulbs of which now 
range from 2J to 3 lb. each in weight, a dozen of 
these now average over 30 lb. "A. J. L." would 
like to make the weight about 50 lb. Potatos, 
Carrots, Beetroots, and Cauliflowers, are heavy, 
and yet he is for increasing the weight for transit 
to and from shows, 50 per cent. And after all, 
beyond presenting exhibits in the plan of green- 
grocers shops, what would be gained ? Of course, 
exhibitions should be made attractive, but mere 
quantity does little in that direction. Far more 
attractive is quality, and just as six of any one 
thing selected from eighteen, gives the highwater- 
mark of excellence ; twelve of the same comes a 
few points lower in average excellence, and the 
entire eighteen shows a still greater reduction. 
Generally, all descriptions of fruits and vegetables 
are well represented in the ordinary dishes or 

Quantities presented. Fifty pods of Peas, or a 
ozen Tomatos, gives just as good a representation 
in either case as would quantities doubled. A 
collection of a dozen kinds of vegetables as now 
ordinarily presented, inclusive of basket and pack- 
ing material, presents a formidable weight, and 
would, if doubled in bulk, be only compensated for 
by double prices. But the public in seeing greater 
bulk would gain nothing. If such a proposition 
were enforced, it would do much to kill competi- 
tions, which is already to the ordinary exhibitor 
sufficiently exacting or burdensome. A. D. 

WINTER ACONITE8 AND OTHER FLOWERS. — 
Observing on p. 26 of last week's issue a question 
concerning the flowering of Winter Aconites, I 
write to say that generally after a wet and 
warm autumn, such as the last, late winter 
bulbs in Edge gardens are very precocious 
being often forwarder than they are in the south 
of England in January, though by March they are 
overtaken by the warmer counties. I make casual 
but not regular notes on the weather and first 
appearance of flowers. The average time at which 
Winter Aconites break the surface is New Year's 
day, and if there is no hard frost, many arc in 
flower in a week or ten days. In 1896, Jan. 13, I 
find an entry, " Crocus Imperati generally out ; also 
many Anemone blanda, and some Aconites and 
Snowdrops. Thrushes singing and wood-pigeons 
cooing." In 1897, Jan. 23— '* Aconites out before 
the New Year, and Snowdrops ahowiog white; 
Narcissus minimus out middle of February" 
(about its usual date). 1897, Dec. 17— *'a 
warm sunny day, nearly 100 flowers of Crocus 
Imperati fully open ; also many Anemone blanda, 
also Cyclamen Coum. 1898 : January 5. — Aconite 
abundantly out ; also, Anemone blanda, and 
Crocus Imperati, at best. January 21. — Scarlet 
Anemone (hortensis) plentiful, Crocus Imperati 
nearly over, Galanthus Imperati fully out ; Nar- 
cissus minimus in flower. 1899. — The same flowers 
% are nearly a fortnight later than last year. Aconite 
broke the ground before New Year's Day, and .are 
now, on January 16, plentifully out ; also, Ane- 
mone blanda, is very forward, and in full flower ; 
Crocus Imperati, many in flower. No Scarlet 
Anemones yet Oriental Hellebores very forward. 
Some plants in sheltered spots are in full flower. 
Crocus Sieberi out. Thrushes have been as noisy 
for ten days as in April. C. Wolley Dod t Edge 
Hall, MalpoM. 



There are large quantities of this plant 

at Belvoir in various places, and no flowers nave 
as vet appeared on them— only one tiny speck of 
yellow was visible yesterday (January 13). On 
.looking through my old notebooks, I note that 
January 15, 1896, and January 9, 1898, are the 
dates when the first flowers appeared in those year* ; 
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but it will be quite as late aa the 20th this year 
before I shall be enabled to report the opening of 
the flowers. I notice several other early flowers 
this season are later than usual here, and this late- 
ness is not due to cold, as up to the present date 
the season has been exceptionally mild ; but it may 
be attributed to the very dry time we had in Sep- 
tember and October. W. H. Divers. 

I have seen Winter Aconites in bloom, not 

expanded, in a spot shaded from south to west, 
in a warm enclosed garden they are only showing ; 
last year, one was gathered on January 7. Thou. 
Taylor, Beech Holme, Bocking, Braintret, Jan. 15, 
1899. 

My neighbour tells me he had the Aconite 

blooming in his garden on the 5th inst. F. T. Tayler, 
Little Baddow Rectory, Chelmsford, January 17, 
1899. 

Referring to the paragraph in yours of 



the 14th inst., the first yellow bud of Winter 
Aconite was seen yesterday in my small garden ; 
it is on a drier slope than the part they usually 
appear first. I have a few Snowdrops in garden, 
plenty of fine ones in window -boxes that have been 
out a fortnight, some going off. A few Polyanthus 
in garden, and red buds of Pyrus japonica showing. 
Tuson Lee. 

I had been looking for this little flower to 

make its appearance in various parts of the grounds 
here. I have, to-day, January 18, made a rather 
minute survey in the various places which in some 
seasons by this time have been sheets of yellow ; 
and I have also found some old lists of flowers, 
which, in a former employer's day, we used to send 
up to London weekly. I find, January 19, 18S7, 
Aconites, five large bunches ; January 13, 1890, 
two large bunches ; but to-day I cannot discover 
flower or foliage. Has the dry autumn something 
to do with it ? «/. Batters, Oillingham, if or folk. 

Although not yet open to-day, January 16, 

the Winter Aconite is not later than usual nere. 
The first flowers began to show above the ground 
about New Year's Day. It usually blooms with 
me from the last week in January to the second 
week of February should the weather prove open. 
S. Arnott, Carsethorne, by Dumfries, N.& 



MU6HROOM8 IN PA8TURE8 — In answer to 
Mr. Kneller's communication on this subject, I 
may be allowed to state that having had sixteen 
years and more experience in Mushroom growing, I 
think I can . give him some explanation of the cir- 
cumstance. Firstly, if his pasture has had Mush- 
rooms growing on it for 100 years, the spawn will 
have become exhausted, and he would do well if he 
sprinkled some sharp road-sand over the land. 
Secondly, I think that he is mistaken about the 
older portion of the park giving the most Mush- 
rooms. He will find the piece which has been laid 
down ten years will afford magnificent crops for 
many years to come, especially if cows are pas- 
tured on it, as of course he will know that artificially - 
made spawn consists of cow-duns and sand — or it 
should oe. As regards the meadow, which he has 
spawned, it is not likely ever to do any good, my 
experience teaching me that artificial spawn should 
have a little warmth when started, otherwise its 
germinating power gets killed. I always break the 
cake when spawning a bed. I would persuade him 
the next time he lays spawn in the land, to carry 
out the operation in the hottest part of the summer, 
and keep the land well moistened, Mushrooms doing 
best in mild, moist weather, such as we are having 
this winter I grow Mushrooms indoors and on beds 
outside, and have no failures. A . 8. Knight. 

QRAPE JUDGING. — It will be a source of satis- 1 
faction to those who take an interest in exhibiting 
and judging, to see that the relative value of 
exhibits is receiving a degree of attention, 
which may ultimately lead to a proper settlement 
of the question. 1 notice in your last issue (p. 27) 
a few remarks from " A. D., one of which, to me, 
is not very clear. •* A. D." sayB, "The judges 
can, even with fixed maximums, vary the points, 
both according to appearance and known Quality. " 
If the various maximums be fixed with scope 
sufficient to meet all claims, there would be no need 
to cliauge or vary them, a conclusion which 
"A- D. seems to support in the last words 
of the sentence ; thus : " they (the maximums) also 
indicate points beyond which, in making awards, 
the judges cannot go. " I concur with this statement, 
but consider that a wider range of opinion is neces- 



sary in adjusting these maximum standards than 
that of two or three judges before they begin 
operations. Any endeavour to fix standards or 
formulate a system of judging would be wasted 
labour, if they could be varied according to the 
taste of the individual. "A. D." also says, 
"Maximums indicate relative merit of variety, if 
first-rate." There seems to be a slight mixture of 
ideas here ; relative merit is generally understood 
to mean the Qualities of an article naturally inherent, 
which should not change ; while cultural merit sig- 
nifies the properties imparted by art, which varies 
with the skill of the cultivator. The two elements 
being distinct, should be kept separate, and a 
maximum properly adjusted for ooth, with sufficient 
{gradation by which all differences could be recorded. 
Mr. Kirk on the same, page raised another matter 
in connection with judging, and depreciates the 
necessity for decorating Urapee, while he ventures 
to prophecy that bad things will happen in con- 
sequence. I assume there will be no decorations 
insisted upon in connection with the forthcoming 
Grape competition ; but I expect that the Grapes 
will be adjudged entirely on their own merits. If 
decoration were to be a strong element in the com- 
petitions, I would simply put my best Grapes into 
classes where merit would not be divided, and my 
next best I would risk being overweighted by 
decorations. After expressing various doubts 
and difficulties, which probably mean but little, 
Mr. Kirk animadverts on dessert table-decora- 
tion with an air of disgust. In my opinion, 
there is nothing more pretty or attractive— leaving 
aside utility — than an artistically and tastefully- 
displayed dessert-table. Let such, then, be en- 
couraged at shows, but as before said, great care 
should be taken in fixing the maximums for culture, 

?uality, and taste in the matter of arrangement, 
f high class fruit be the primary object, let the 
maximum be high ; if flowers and arrangement are 
the principal features desired, then the fruit will 
occupy a subordinate place. If I entered a com- 
petition, with the issues plainly stated, and only 
came out second best, although I looked upon fruit 
myself as of major importance, I would simply 
"grin and bear ;" or offer a mild protest to the 
proper authorities, which would probably not be 
entertained. When ' conditions of adjudication are 
laid before the judges, it would be a dereliction of 
duty not to adhere to them. Ayrshire Lad. 

RELATIVE VALUE OF QRAPE8 IN COMPETITION. 
— As mentioned in my last letter, I now submit for 
the consideration of interested readers a scale of 
relative value for most of the varieties of Grapes 
worth growing at the present time. This value is 
calculated and shown by the decimal system as 
being the one best adapted for recording the most 
minute shades of difference between the sorts. The 
cultural value again is reckoned by units (but not 
shown), five being the maximum for a perfect 
bunch. This is a fair proportion to strike between 
the two elements, and corresponds to the balance 
given by the authority quoted in my last letter : — 



Twenty-four Varietikb or 


G rapes. Twelve Black 


AND 


Twelve White. 




WhiU. 




Black. 




Relative 


value. 


Relative 


value. 


M uscat of Alexandria. . . 


1-2 


Muscat Hamburgh ... 


1-0 


Canon Hall Muscat ... 


1-01 


Mrs. Pinoe 


1-0 


Bowood Musoat 


ID 


Madreafield Court 


1-0 


Mrs. Pearson ... 


ID 


Aupley Towers 

Black Hamburgh 


0l» 


Duke of Buccleuch ... 


0-9 


0-fl 


LadvHutt 

Buckland Sweetwater . 


0n» 


Lsdy Downes* 


0-8 


0*8 


Gros Coliuan 


0-8 


Foster's Seedling 


08 


Grow Guillaume 


08 


Golden Queen 


07 


Alicante 


0*7 


Tokay 

Trebblano 


07 


Gros Maroc 


0-7 


05 


Alnwick Seedling 


0*6 


Raisin de Calabre 


05 


West St Peters 


06 



It will be observed the above estimate is not based 
on the property of flavour alone, although that 
element predominates, but on all the qualities 
which characterise good useful Grapes, and con- 
tained io the words Quality and appearance. 
Since despatching my last, I observe a letter 
from "H. W. Ward" (p. 474), in which the rela- 
tive value of certain varieties is fairly stated, 
but which in practice would not work very satis- 
factorily, unless the value of the two properties 
were placed in separate columns. Otherwise, the 
judges would get confused among vulgar fractions 
when competition is close, and where the smallest 
difference Las to be recorded. The relative value of 
1 £ points in 6 between G ros Colman and Muscat Ham- 
burgh may also appear to some excessive. [Canon Hall 
Muscat, being a variety of Muscat of Alexandria, 
should not be included in a collection of varieties.] 
Jn framing a graduated scale of value, the most 



important factor, namely, the skill of the horti- 
culturist, should be carefully guarded, and as there 
are slight shades of difference in quality among the 
varieties, provision should be made for registering 
the smallest degree. Everyone will agree with 
your correspondent's remarks regarding the pre- 
ference shown to large against smaller bunche*, 
other points being equal ; but shape should not 
weigh in importance, but due regard should be paid 
to the natural form of the variety. Ayrshire Lad. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— In Mr. Edwards' list of 
Chrysanthemums at p. 27, of the last issue of the 
Gardeners 1 Chronicle, he recommends some to be 
grown as bushes. Now, I have grown most varietw* 
as they have been sent out for more than a doteo 
years past for the purpose of getting big bloom*, 
and passing on all that I thought suitable to be 
tried as bushes. Of these we usually grow f mo 
eighty to one hundred plants for cutting from, and 
sometimes we pinch them and get nice medium 
sized blooms, and at other times I have allowed 
them to stow on to the terminal bud for a mass of 
bloom. My favourites now are : — 



Whites. 

Avalanche 
Bouvenir de P. Ami 
Xiveum 

Madame Lacroix 
Mr*. J. J. Lewis 
Lady Canning 

Pimcs. 

Margot 

Lady Randolph 

Kda Prass 

James Bideticope 
Pride of Madford 
William Tricker 



Yellows. 

Phcebus (old) 
(new) 
Kdwin Beckett 
W. H. Lincoln 
Pride of Rywsroft 
Charles CortU 

Dasks. 

John Shrimpton 
E. Molyneux 
Win. Holmes 
Mathew Hodgson 
. Milano 
Val d'Andorre 



I can recommend the above list to all beginner*, u 
they are free growers and su re constant bloomers. 
A. Haggart. 

BEGONIA CLOIRE DE LORRAINE.— This nUnt 
is, I understand, so far asexual, that it produce 
only male or barren flowers, hence it can be prop* 
gated only by division or cuttings. Bat then 
seem to be exceptions to every rule, as I recent); 
saw on a small plant at Chiswick a seed-pod of to 
ordinary angular form, the product of a fenik 
flower, which had been fertilised with pollen fros 
the flower of a small white winter-blooming kijj 
It will be interesting to learn in time what if * 
product. Gloire de Lorraine has such excels 
habit, and is so wonderfully floriferous as a wia* 
pot-plant, that it is difficult to avoid wishing tot 
its duplicate as a summer-bedding plant ( -' ert *j D ^ 
for such purpose stouter and stiffer stems would « 
useful, but if the flowers are relative to thoMH» 
the tuberous kinds, small, they are borne in neb 
great profusion that most beautiful floral objecu 
are furnished. To obtain such a summer tanety 
should be the object of raisers. A. D. 

CLEANING TOMATO 8EEO.— I have washed 
with interest the different articles appearing tj> 
your columns on the best means of getting throng 
this tedious task, and have long been under U* 
impression that there must be some more pracucu 
method than those employed by your con* 
pondents and myself. I had exceptional resow 
from a new variety of outdoor Tomato the W l 
summer, and I was naturally anxious to sare ay 
own seed. I had but a small idea of the method 
adopted in practice, so I decided to try t*®JJ* 
ferent plans. One lot I put through a P**** 
almost identical with that advised by Mr. J. - 
Upex, in an article on p. 28 of your last west 
issue, namely, washing and squeesing * nf ^ 
muslin. As another test I squeezed the p^F 
on to sheets of clean glass, and pasted it or 
very thinly, so that the seeds barely toocw* 
each other. Aftor they had been near w* 
roof in a dry house for some days they were »ep» 
rated with a pocket-knife ; they were not clean 
though, and I found this plan considerably » 
difficult, and more likely to injure the seeds, us» 
the 4< washing system." I had some doubts a* 
whether the latter plan would be detnme t n ^ £ID . 
the quality of the seeds, so decided to ^V^j 
I put equal quantities of each in separate pot»» 
grew for twenty-eight days. The result *■» ^ 
satisfactory; for the one was identical wiw . 
other. It must not be lost sight of, however, »aw 
test was made only a few months after W "J^ 
of the seed. Whether that which has u*°*W 
the " washing process " would be ^ 1l0cd 1 ! n fc W- 
if kept for several seasons I cannot say ; but ^ 
ing Mr. 8. Castle (referred to last week) t* °° 
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excellent cultivator, I am convinced that ha would 
not condemn " wished seed" without having reasons 
for doing bo. Probably Mr. Castle will see thii 
and other articles, and kindly enlighten us. A. F. 
Acton, " Mon Repo*," Dow, Kent. 



LAPAGERIA. 



Tns illustration (fi*. 14) of a fine spray of this 
moat useful climbing plant was obligingly furnished 
to ni by C T. Lawrence., Eaq. It shows well the 
free -flowering character of the plant, and when 
grown at Burford Lodge, we may be fare that the 
plant !* placed under the moat favourable circam- 



MARKET GARDENING IN THE 
CHANNEL ISLES. 

{Continued fro* p. SO.) 

Tub Caledonian Nurserv, Giternrrv, — At 
this eatablishment there ia a notable departure 
from the class of goods usually met with at so many 
of the other nuraeriea on this island. The growers 
for market devote roomy houses chiefly to the 
production of some three or four articles, vis.. 
Grapes, Tomatos, Beans, and early Potatoa, so that 
but little in the way of decorative plants ever 
cornea in their way, and, indeed, there is no need ! 
There is a vast difference in growing simply these 
things for certain disposal, and the cultivation of 
choice plants and shrubs that are much longer in 
coming to a sale able size, and whose disposal is not 
to rapidly consummated. The Caledonian Nursery 
is a. compendium of all that is choice and rare 
in the way of out-door shrubs and trees, and the 
lover of novelties may come and be interested 
in seeing fine specimens such as cannot be found in 
the open on any part of the mainland eioept in a 
few highly favoured spots in Dorsetshire, Devon, 
shire, and Cornwall Almost as soon as the grounds 
are entered we are face to fsce with a grand 
specimen of Erythrino Crus-galli, with branches 
8 feet in length, and stem as thick as one's arm. 
The sin go lav- loo king coral-colon rod pea flowers 
were numerous, and would be in good condition for 
a long period of time. How different to see this 
plant in this guise to seeing it treated as an inter- 
mediate-bouse plant for six months of the year ; 
here, it is simply let alone, or just pruned hard in. 
Close by «u a number of Criunm Powelli alba, 
raised from seed and planted in beds. They had 
made good growth, and many were in flower. 

Entering some of the glass-houses we noticed a 
capital lot of middling sir.ed Palms grown for house 
decoration, and associated with them a quantity of 
Ferns for similar purposes. Houses, too, of single 
and donble flowered Begonias, of Gaunas flowering 
with remarkable freedom— these both indoor* and 
out-of-doors ; zonal* also in good varieties, and 
nicely grown. 

Qnmuey LUU*. — Among plants grown under 
glass, Messrs. Smith are famous for their Nerinea— 
(inernsey Lilies, My visit was made too early 
for me to see them in flower, the majority being 
still dormant. Doubtless the display made by these 
balb* will be of marvellous beauty. A thousand 
pots of Nerines ! it seems incredible ; yet there 
they are, and additions are constantly being made 
to the stock of them. Great care is exercised in 
regard to the shifting or potting of these plants ; 
this operation is performed as seldom as possible. 
Pota of, say, 5, 8, or 8 inches are used for the bulbs, 
according to the mass to be potted, and when the 
pots are filled with roots, and the bulbs crowded 
well upon the top, during the flowering and grow- 
ing time, then the application of some kind of 
manure answers admirably ; while during the long 
resting period no such assistance is required. Such 
species and varieties as N. FotbergUli major, Mso- 
•elli, angustifolia, Planti, Ac., are under culti- 
vation ; and besides these there am hosts of seed- 
lings, many of which have already flowered, and 
proved to be beautiful, and worthy of further culti- 
vation. The stock of these, however, is yet too 
limited to allow any of them to be disposed of at 



present. Among other Nerines, ooruscans major 
has been crossed with N. flexuosa, and N. filifolia 
with N. ooruscans major ; in fact, so numerous are 
the varieties represented, that they need to be 
studied in a very full and careful manner. Passing 
outside, we came to grand masses of Bignonia 
radicans, then densely covered with its tubular 
orange -scarlet flowers, whose outer calyx has the 
look and texture of leather. A plant of Maude- 
villa suareolens coven a large area of wall, and it 
is perfectly hardy. Plants of Clianthus magoiflcus 
are also very strong ; thefloweris somewhat tighter 
in colour than the old C. punicena. 

Drartrnat. — Then some Dracaenas, which must 
at one time have been trees, so large were the 
holes, * to 5 feet in girth at 1 foot up from the 
ground. These boles bad been cnt down during 
the severe winter three years ago, and clusters of 
young shoot* 10 feet high have sprung up from 
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them, so that clumps of eight to a dozen stems now 
take the place of a single stem. But what models 
these side-shoots were ! stout, with broad leaves, 
the colour of which was a deep purplish-green. 
How grand these would look in pots ! and a 
hundred of them exhibited at the Temple, either 
in groups or single specimens. A display might be 
made by such means at many an exhibition that 
would, I am sure, be highly appreciated, and add 
much to the scenic effect. Bdwardsia microphylla 
is represented by a large plant fastened to a wall ; 
this particular specimen seldom flowers, although 
not far away another one does so regularly. 

Belladonna Lifi'es.— And then we came to these ; 
and what a display they made ! one can scarcely 
imagine what such beds n( those bulbs would look 
like—but here they were, and the sight was a 
glorious one. A most beautiful variety, Amaryllis 
Belladonna purpuracens maximus, as its name 
Implies, has large flowers of an intensely dark 
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The Bamboo*.— I would say of these that the 
species are so numerous, the health so perfect, the 
dimensions of many as regards height and sine so 
great, that one need have a measuring-rod always 
in hand, and spend an entire day among them. 
Arundinaria nobilis is worthy of special mention, 
as well as Bambusa patmata ; Arnndinaria Fal- 
coneri, A. erecte Hindsii, Phyllostachya castillionis, 
and Bambusa flexnosa, a close grower, of which a 
plant was noted 6 feet in height. Associated with 
these were some twenty species and varieties, and 
the stock of them is being very assiduously in- 
creased ; in fact, these Bamboo* are treated simi- 
larly to Conifers in other nurseries, and beds and 
whole quarters are devoted to their cultivation, 
constant propagation, replanting, *t, and then wide 
dispersion all over the country. And then, when 
planted and established, how different is the effect, 
and how beautiful < Bamboos are now in the front 
rank as decorative plant*, and where they will 
stand the winter they will be planted more com- 
monly* A large Macartney Rose was covered with 
its single white flowers, looking interesting among 
so many novelties. Overhead the new Vitis 
Coigoetite had run up to a great height among some 
trees, it* leaves were still quite green. 

Shrub* and Tree*.— To visitthe different part* of 
the nursery, and note the host of choice plants and 
shrubs, was no mean task ; and it must suffice if I 
touch upon a few only— A cacia asparagoides, a very 
Sue specimen, wss full of flower-buds that will 
open in the spring ; Lomatia piunatifida ia a 
beautiful shrub, whose Davallia like leaves impart 
to it a singular beauty ; Dimorpbanthns manchuri- 
cua and Weigeta hortenais nivea come next into 
view, and then fine specimens of Magnolia stellate. 
whose flower* in early spring are so much admired ; 
Magnolia Lenno,- a very large tree, one of the 
deciduous forms, whose Tnlip-like flower* are of a 
bright purple colour outaide ; M. Haitians, M. 
grandiflora, 4e. Danes racemoaa, the Alexandrine 
Laurel that has stood out for many yean ; Poinciana 
Gilliesii in capital form, and of much vigour. The 
Olearias, nitida, denteta, and macrodonta, are 
grown close together for the sake of comparison, 
and O. argyropbylra is also near by, it* beautiful 
leaves silvery beneath, mark this as a very distinct- 
looking species. Plants of Embothrinm ooeeinenm 
were constantly passed, being trees, some of them 
18 to 20 feet high. Pyrua Mains floribund* 
Scheideckeri waa interesting, and the same may be 
said of Gymnocladu* canadensis. Hedge* and 
beds of Axalia indica alba, here called A. Ledifolia, 
divide many of the quarters iu this portion, and in 
their season are a mas* of flower. Of the green- 
house hybrid and Himalayan Rhododendrons, a large 
collection was remarked, and every species and 
variety was found in healthy examples, and 
Countess of Haddington, campylocarpum, barbs. 
turn, Falconeri, Lady A. Fitzwilliam. Mrs. Butler, 
fulgens, and Aucklaadi, are but a few names of the 
many that were doing welL 

A plant of Diospy i-os kaki, the celestial fruit of 
China, was remarked in fruit. Another singular 
plant observed was' Panax ferox, whose spike-tike 
leave* have a touch-me-not forbidding aspect. Fine 
bushy plants of the Camellia were noticed planted in 
beds; a pretty plant near them was Hypericum densi- 
florum covered with its small yellow flowen ; and 
a plant of Cotoneaster horizon talis was covered with 
berries of a bright colour. 

The Apple* and Pear*, pyramids and cordons, 
were in capital condition — and among Apples, Ame- 
rican Wealthy holds a prominent place ; and beside 
these, whioh occupy so much apace, some 5000 
Ricbardias are grown, and large numben are being 
constantly disposed of. The Chrysanthemum* were 
likewise a fine lot of plants, forming row after row 
of clean, healthy plants, some 8000 in all, plunged 
in beds to about half the depth of the pots. Tbeae 
were just 4 feet high, and were being grown for fur- 
nishing flowers for cutting. Beside these, which 
would be taken indoors, there were large breadths of 
planted-out Chrysanthemums, also for cutting. 1 
have left but little space to say anything con- 
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oerning the Daffodils, an important branch of 
trade, but one about which no more than an 
allusion can be made. 

I noticed as I passed along that a part of a large 
field was being ploughed. Green manuring is prac- 
ticed here which helps materially to enrich the soil, 
and prevent it becoming bulb-sick. It consists in 
sowing the land when the bulbs are lifted in the 
months of May or June fairly thickly with Buck- 
wheat, which grows quickly. In September, when 
the plants are about 2 feet in height, and in flower, 
it is mown. The plough is then taken into the 
field, and a furrow made on one side, right through 
the piece ; the bottom spit is thrown out with the 
spade, and a dressing of the green Buckwheat 
forked in all along the trench. The plough again 
comes along, and turns over the top on to 
the green dressing, and again the spades follow, 
turning up the bottom spit, and by this pro- 
ceeding the roots, green crop and all, are buried 
well below the surface, and fresh soil is brought 
to the top. The ground is then cajrefuHy 
prepared, and the Daffodils are planted. The 
method answers admirably. Rye-grass has also 
been sown, and a good breadth was covered with a 
dense turf ; and this piece of land will be treated 
in a similar manner. Mr. Smith expressed a wish 
that even a greater portion had been covered with 
Rye. To observe the tens of thousands of bulbs 
of choice varieties planted in breadth after breadth, 
to notice the heaps of bulbs in the sheds Btill 
waiting for grading and planting ; and to watch 
the number of men and women engaged in this 
particular branch, afforded one a capital idea 
of the importance of the Daffodil industry. 
Naturally, one asks, What becomes of all 
the immense number of bulbs and of flowers? 
Well, the Channel steamers carry most of the flowers 
away, and a good number of the bulbs in the season. 
To watch the packing part of this business enter* 
prise is interesting and suggestive. Of Freesias, 
the heaps of refracta alba and the size of the bulbs 
are both remarkable. This variety of Freesia alone 
is grown, and great pains are taken to keep the 
stock true from intermixture with the yellow form. 
In the other glass-houses I visited I will only say, 
that all of them were filled with various crops in a 
dean and vigorous state. The bulb and packing- 
sheds are scenes of bustling activity. 



Societies. 

ROYAL HORTICTTLTURAL. 

Scientific Committee. 

January 10.— Present : Dr. M. T. Masters, in the chair and 
Mr. Veiteh, Mr. Bennett-Poe, Dr. MilUer, Dr. Russell, Rev. 
W. Wilks, Prof. Church, Mr. Michael, and Rev. G. Heuslow, 
Hon. Sec. 

Biqtnerlc Orchid.- Mr. Veiteh exhibited a flowering plant of 
an EpiCattleya, Mrs. Jas. O'Brien ; Its male parent was 
CatUeye Bowringianum, and its female parent Epidendrum 
x O'Brienianum, the latter being from E. evrctum x E. 
radicans. It has been stated that, in these bigeners the 
result generally resembled the female parent almost entirely, 
bnt in this case there was a decided inclination toward* 
Cattleya in the form of the lip and foliage. 

Mildness of (he .*a«m.-Mr. Wiiks brought a spray of Oak> 
leaves, still partially green, and mentioned that Blackberries 
had been lately gathered ripe — an unusual occurrence in- 
early January. 

Thuia ylgantm IplicaUt) liarktd.-Vr. Masters showed a 
stem which had been nearly stripped of ite bark, exposing 
the central axis as an almost cylindrical rod. The young 
wood had made renewed efforts to surround the latter, which 
appeared to be dead. It was received from Mr. Croucher, of 
Auchstertyre, near Crieff. 

GRAND YORKSHIRE GALA. 

January 7.— The annual meeting of the life-members and 
guarantors of the Grand Yorkshire Gala was held on the 
above date at Barker's Hotel, Sir Christopher Milward, 
Chairman of the Council, presiding. 

In the course of his Introductory address, the Chairman 
said that exactly twelve months had elapsed since their last 
annual meeting, and during the interval they had had to 
deplore .the loss of their late chairman, Sir Joseph Terry. 
Whinthat sad event took place, they did him the honour of 



electing him as Sir Joseph's successor. As chairman, he had 
to congratulate them on one of the most successful years 
experienced In the history of the Grand Yorkshire Gala. 
Proceeding, Sir Christopher proposed the election of the Lord 
Mayor as president for the ensuing year. Since the establish- 
ment of the Gala they had had the honour of the co-operation 
both of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs ; but it was seldom that 
they were able to elect to the presidency one so closely asso- 
ciated with the management of the Gala as the present Lord 
Mayor, who had served them well and faithfully aa vice- 
chairman. 

Mr. AM. Foster, in seconding, remarked that one of the 
most pleasing features of the Gala was the fact that their 
principal citizens, tJie Lord Mayors, had always been asso- 
ciated with the undertaking in the capacity of president. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The Lord Mayor, in reply, thanked the mover and seconder 
for their kind references to himself, and said he took an espe- 
cial pride in the success of the Grand Yorkshire Gala. 

The re-election of Sir Christopher Milward as chairman of 
the Council was moved by the Lord Mayor, and the Sheriff of 
York seconded the nomination. The resolution was adopted 
unanimously. The Chairman appropriately scknowledged his 
re-election. 

On the proposition of Mr. G. Balmford, seconded by Mr. 
J. W. Craven, the Lord Mayor was re-elected vice-chairman. 

Mr. Joseph Wilkinson was unanimously re-elected treasurer, 
Mr. C. W. 8immons secretary, and Messrs. Pearson and Taylor 
auditors. 

Mr. T. G. Hodgson proposed that the sum of £550 be 
granted to the Floral Committee. The amount was the same 
as that granted last year, but he understood that the com- 
mittee contemplated a revision of the schedule, which was not 
up-to-date. 

The sura of £280 was granted for the musical arrangements. 
£120 for the firework displays, £60 for balloon ascents, and 
£175 for the entertainments. A special grant of £100 was 
made to the entertainment committee for the improvement ot 
the stage, and the provision of a proper proscenium. 

Mr. Hugh Low, of the firm of Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., 
London, was elected a life-member. The Chairman, in sub- 
mitting the proposition, commented on the fine exhibition of 
Orchids contributed by Messrs. Low to the Gala of last year. 
The firm had also sent a donation of £5. 

A vote of thanks to 8lr Christopher Milward for presiding 
concluded the proceedings. 



ULSTER HORTICULTURAL. 

January 12.— The annual meeting of the above was held on 
this date in the Imperial and Windsor Hotel, Belfast, Sir 
James Haslett in the chair. 

The financial statement showed the Society to be on a firm 
basis, thanks to the genuine interest taken by the city 
merchants on the Committee. The total income taken for 
the last show amounted to £662 12s. 8d., and the expenditure 
£588 17*. Id. The Committee also voted 200 shillings to the 
Lord Mayor's Queen's-statue Fund, which leaves, with balance 
brought forward. £105 16*. 6rf. 

Votes of Thanks were passed to Messrs. Paul and Allen, the 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer ; and November 18 and 14 fixed 
for next Show. 

MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENG- 
LAND ORCHID. 

January 12,.— The last meeting took place at the Coal 
Exchange, Manchester, on the above date, end there were 
present Shorland Ball, Esq., in the chair, and Messrs. Law- 
Bchofleld, Warburton, Greenwood, Weathers, Holmes, Robson^ 
Johnson, J. Leemann, and Mills (Hon. Sec.). 

Thomas Statteb, Esq., Whitefleld, showed Cypripedium 
insigne Sanderianum, receiving a First-class Certificate; 
Cyp. Luciani superbum and Cyp. vexillarium superbum 
(Award of Merit). G. Shorland Ball, Esq., Wilmslow, showed 
Lycaste Ballae (Skinneri x Measuresiana). Cyp. nitens magnifi- 
cum (F.C.C.) ; Cyp. Dauthieri albino (Award of Merit) ; Cyp. 
Germinyanum (Award of Merit) ; and Oncidinm cheirophorum 
(Cultural Certificate). SamijelGratrix, Esq., Whalley Range, 
showed Cattleya Triamei " Mrs. S. Gratrix " (Award of Merit) ; 
Cyp. nitens superbum (Award of Merit) ; Cyp. Chapmani, 
(Award of Merit) ; Cyp. Ceres, Cyp. Mrs. Margaret Hye 
(Award of Merit); Cyp. Seedling (Leeanum superbum x 
Boxalli atratum), Cyp. Calypso, Cyp. Seedling (oenanthum 
superbum x Harrisianum), Cyp. Seedling (Insigne xunkuown), 
Cyp. Seedling (oenanthum superbum x Sallieri), Cyp. Bellona 
super ba, and Cyp. Aleides. 

G. W. Law-ScHoriELD, Rawtenstall, showed Cyp. 
Measuresis3 (F.C.C. X JoHN Lbrman, Esq., Heatou Mersey, 
showed Cattleya Trianiei, Laelia Gouldiana, F.C.C. ; Cyp. 
Seedling, Cyp. Sallieri Hyeanum, Cyp. Smith!, Cyp. insigne,. 
West Bank House var. ; Cyp. Lathamianum giganteura, Cyp. 
J. B. Haywood (Award of Merit), Odontogloesum crispum, and 
miscellaneous group of Orchids (Silver Medal). Henry Green- 
wood, Esq., Haslingden, showed Cyp. Gillianura (Award of 
Merit), and Cyp. Mons. de Curte (Award of Merit), and Vote of 
Thanks for Group. O. O. Wriolky, Esq., Bury, showed Cyp. 
insigne, Uplands var. ; C. i. subfuscum, C. i. Dormanianum 
(Award of Merit) ; C. i. Luciani (Award of Merit) ; C. callosu 
magniflcum (F.C.C), Cyp. M. de Curte (Award of Merit). Cyp. 
Mrs. Maynard, Cyp. nitens magnificum (F.C.C), Cyp. Jupiter 
(Award of Merit), Cyp. Leeanum aureum (Award of Merit) ; 
also, Silver Medal for collection of Cypripedium*. D. B. 
RAPfARr, Esq., of Liscsrd, showed Cyp. Harrisianum albens 
(Award of Merit). 



H. H. Bolton, Esq., of Nswcburch, showed Deadrobiu 
Andromeda (Award of Merit). F. Bakdkr & Co., St Altai. 
showed Cyp. Euryale magniflcum, Cyp. Cbamberlainiinua 
x Cyp. Leeanum gigauteum (Award of Merit) ; and Cyp. 
Lathamianum invermiuL Heath k Son, Cheltenham, showd 
Cyp. Elliottianum (A. ward of Merit) and Cultural Certificate. 



BRISTOL AND DISTRICT MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

January IS.— The present session of the society was opeaai 
on the above date with a very successful meeting, to beer i 
lecture by Mr. F. W. E. Shrivcll, F.L.8., of Ton bridge, Rot, 
on " Chemical Manures." 

The lecturer, who was cordially received, said, that as i 
nation we were far ahead of any other in the use of chemical 
manure, and stated that at the farm at Tonbridge experiment* 
were being conducted with a view to ascertaining the rente 
of growing crops with chemical manures alone, and in coo 
junction with stable manure. By means of a black-board and 
a lucid manner of dealing with the subject, he showed ha 
audience the constituents of stable manure, and how they 
could be applied in chemical form. He also detailed tba « 
perimento that had been made under different condition* it 
Tonbridge, and gave results, which showed, that in some cam 
crops could be more successfully grown with chemical thia 
with other manure ; and always proving that chemicals eottki 
be profitably and successfully added to other maanra 
Asparagus, Onions, Strawberries, Broccoli, and Cabbage wen 
all mentioned as having been grown under the varying con- 
ditions and always to greater advantage with the aid of 
chemicals. 

Concluding his lecture, Mr. Shrivell said that the propn 
method of gardening was to throw aside all ofcWasaiowd 
prejudices, and as science was the handmaid of practice, tbm 
was no reason why, as time went on, they should not gro* u 
good crops and at a cheaper coat by the^use of chemwl 
manures. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer oa tin 
motion of the Chairman, Mr. W. A. Gara way. 

A prixe or 10*., offered by Mr. White, for two Neprotb*. 
was secured by Mr. W. H. Barrister. 



EDINBURGH BOTANICAL. 

January 12.— The monthly meeting of this society wuWd 
at 5, St Andrew 8quare, Edinburgh, at 8 o'clock, fx, «■ 
the above date. The President, Dr. W. Watson, occupyiaf tk« 
chair. Two new candidates were elected— A. W. Borthwiet 
B.Sc., and Alexander Morton, B.Sc. 

The exhibitions included a specimen of Tremellodon »*&• 
nosum, the " Dumfriesshire fungus." This is a gelattow- 
looking fungus, the specimen exhibited being about one s* 
across, and was found by the president at the foot of tree* a* 
wood at Moffat. Though frequent on the continent, in 3nu& 
this fungus is said never to have been discovered oat of D«» 
friesshire. When fresh it is covered with glaucous «P ine yj: 
possesses a bluish tint. Dr. Oooke states this is an ediw 
fungus. A line specimen of Goes tigrina, a longicom beet*. 
was brought before the notice of the society by Dr. B. SU*w 
MacDougal, M.A., who had secured the specimen from a * 
tlon of wood perforated by this insect Some of then wen 
stated to make tunnels large enough to lay the finger* in. *■• 
the specimen of wood shown illustrated well the great danf* 
capable of being done by this North- American species. 

Of the communications and papers, the first was given V 
Symington Grieve, Esq., beiug "8ome Notes on AadromdJ 
polifolla, Linn.," with special reference to anew station fan* 1 ' 
by the reader in Liddesdale, at an elevation of 1000 feet 

A. W. Borthwlck, Esq., B.Sc, gave two papers, ooj* 
•• Quadrifollar 8purs in Pinus Laricio var. virgata," «w &w 
" Notes on the Intorfoliar Buds of Plnus Laricio, Polr "," JJJ 
reader illustrated his papers by branches and buds. ' W* 
Micro-methods," by Alex. Lundie, Esq., were coramuni <*t« 
by R, A. Robertson, Esq., MA., B.Sc., who also read *m 
notes on experiments on »« Contact Negatives for the Comp»" 
tive Study of Woods ;" slide* and photographs of to***? 
laid before the society. The claim was stated by the ieae _ 
to be principally for their adaptability in class work. R- '-• ° 



80CI£t£ FRAKPAISE D'HORTKKUt 
TUBE DE LONDRES. 

January 14.— The members and friends of the » 
Society assembled in strong force on the above date, for 
purpose of celebrating the Tenth annual dinner. ^ 

Among the visitors were Messrs. Hiehle, •Tivey, ^ 
Moss, Thos. Bevan, Herman Payne, Tucker, Gaskiil, *c. 
chair was taken by Mr. Drost, of the Kew Nurseries, to w ^ 
the Society was indebted for the loan of o nice collect 
Palms, foliage plants, &c, to decorate the room with. 

Mr. George Schneider, in a few well-chosen word*, o^ ^ 
traced the progress of the 8ociety since its formation, an 
introducing the chairman, mentioned that he was * nem ? w 
of many of the young member* of the Society who ^ 
this country to learn the language and complete tne 
cultural education. . ^ ^jth 

Mr. Drost replied. He thought they could looK » 
great satisfaction in the past, for the Society, tov "* fu j 
in a humble way, was now one of great ^P ^ 06 , 1 ^,^ ^ 
ness. The membership was now about 500. The >i ^ nB(J 
largely increased, many of the books having Wf ° j^ 

uring the past year ; and the balance in the ban* 
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i sulwIaiiUal Increase, all of which were nilttn Tor con- 
patoletton. and largely due to devoted ud active effort* or 
(heir frieui, Mr. Schneider. He hoped the Society wonld 
Kmttnneto flourish, and would uk them In drink to their 
President's health, which was re*ronded to with the utmost 

Mr. Schneider returned think* He referred to the good 
[lUdersUnding between Englishand Continental gerdeneis, and 
loth* help the Society received fror ' '"" "*'" 



] thll country. 






* so many English 



More Oi»n eighty new mem- 
Soclety hid now the advan- 
:e far meeting!. Other improvement! 
:»hhi Incurred, but itill they could boast 
-.wssplesr 



uEZS 

■r iJSeers tor 'the ensuing year, afler 
■rat took place it Werburton's Hotel, 
tacts, Ac ware given by the membei 
■Miiwtion of Cyclamen, for which h 



BHIBXEY ft DISTRICTS CtABDKNEBS' 
MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

luraitT 10.— The monthly meeting of the above society 
ne heltl at the Parish Boom, Shirley, Southampton, on the 
ibuvs date, when the President, W. F. 0. SrnsjMini, flan., 
weuutd, there being an average attendance of the members. 
IV left™, -The Efieotaof Electricity on Plants," wu given 
"> B. W. Stewart, Eeq., D.Sc., London, principal of the 
Hartler College, Southampton, and wu under the auspice* 
..(the Southampton County Council Technical Education Com- 
motes. Thelecturo was very-etfcientlv Illustrated by a number 
"I dlianma, lantern ilidei, and elector eiperimenti. 

The lecturer Brat give > brief description of electric science, 
riphunfng with actual experiments the meaning of high and 
tow proton, positive and negative electricity, and many 

May he made to pan through ordinary soil!, and allowed that 
i bin of aeedH which had been subjected toa current for two 
u-mn daily, showed a higher and better percentage of germi. 
cation (ban boxei of afmllar seeds not so treated. Reference 
vas audi made 10 experiment! carried out In France and 
■tnana, and also In thll country at Clifton, where, on expert, 
nuntal plota of land, high polei carrying conduct™ had been 
■neted. anrt eotmectod underground with wlrea In all dlreo- 
■Mas. Comparison of the crop* grown on these experimental 
l*-U. wita similar crop* grown onsdiaccnt plota, notelectrt. 



©bituarg. 

Mb. A. C. WMceLCR.— We regret 
lie death of Mr. A. C. W heeler, J.P., of Gloucester, 
wbich ooenrred after a long illness on Friday the 
Iffbfc irut. The deceased wm the sole proprietor of 
the old-established nursery and need business 
:nrri«l on under the style of Messrs. J. C. Wheeler 
I Son, Cilonceatcr. The firm haa been in existence 
ag-KAtdn of a century, Mr. Wheeler being the third 
Lead the business haa kn ova in this long period. 
Be had long enjoyed in the West of England a 
vide reputation in horticultural science, and 
throughout bis career he was intimately connected 
"riUi agricultural interests of the county and dis- 
trict, and actively pro moted every movement for 
tW advancement. As far back an IStHhe-wsa pre- 
■etrted with a valuable clock, salver, and claret- jug, 
in recognition of his *er vices at local secretary to the 
'.•taucsatssr meeting of the Gloucestershire Agricul- 
tural Society, the President of the Association, 



their health. At this juncture, M. 
ftaDlsad, in the name of the mrMOrei lifu/ofr", made i pre- 
sentation of a caJJHire to Mr. Bchnerdsr aa a mark of their 
esteem and appreciation. After Mr. Schneider"! reply, Mr. 
amoldMoaarearmdedforthovliltori. Mr.Oachollnpropoied 
the English hoirJeultuml Press, (o which Mr. Harman Payne 
itegioiated- ^_ 



Hortlenltural Improver 
tut it the Newport ( 
presided over a large at 



iseetUrf, tbe report for 18W waa adopted, on the proposition 
af iht Chiimian, aeennded by Mr. H. F. Eldlidge, J.P., C.A., 
■ " I County Council, and Chainasn of tlia 



Mr. E. Holland, M.F., supplementing this with 
a gold snuff-box ; and four years later ho was pre- 
sented with a handsome piece of plate, in the form 
of a silver epergne, by the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society, in recognition of his exertions 
during tbe prevalence of the cattle -plague of that 
time. Mr. Wheeler was for a long period hon. 
secretary of the Gloucester Chamber of Agriculture, 
and retained tbe appointment up to the time of his 
death. He was formerly for some year* bon. 
secretary of tbe Gloucestershire. Boot, Fruit, and 
Grain Society. The deceased gentleman, who waa 
seventy-three years of age, Vol an Alderman of 
the City Council, and bad held the distinguished 
offices of High Sheriff and Mayor of Gloucester. 
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THE PAST WEXK. 

TBI following summary record of the weather throughout 
the Brit Mi Inland* for the week ending Jinuary 14, la 
liimiihed from the Meteorological OBco:— 

" Tlie irealUr during this period wai very changeable, and 
rainy over (he whole kingdom, bataerersl flue bright interval* 

England, aa well as over Ireland. 

"The (nspenirirc wai again abote the mean, the eXresa 
ranging froin r In ' Scotland, N". and K.,' and over ' Ireland,' 
in as much aa s' in 'England, E.,' the ' Midland Counties,' 

land, B.' The highest of the maxima were registered either 
on the 8th or.lttb, and ranged from 57' In tbe 'Channel 
Inland*. ' and 50' In ' England, S. and B.W.,' and ' Ireland, 8.,' 
to MT in 'England, N.K.' The lowe.tor the minima which 
were recorded on the 8th in Scotland, and during the middle 
of the week elsewhere, varied from 25' In 'Sootisnd, E.' and 
1 Ireland, NV to US' in ' England, N.W.,' and to 41' In the 
'Channel [glands' 



"The rain/ell w 
only Just equal t' 
1 Ireland, H.' Ove 



e than the mean very generally, b 
i ' Scotland, ».,' and slightly less 
southern half of the kingdom the f 



equalled It in ' Scotland, N . and aV In all other distrlcta 
however, then wm a deficiency. The percentage or the pos- 
sible duration ranged from S5 In 'England, E.' and 81 in 
'England, 8.' to between IS and 35 In Ireland, and to f In 
•England, 8. W.' 



M arket s, 

COVENT GARDEN, JANUARY 10. 

fe cannot accept any renponaihlllty for the auhjolned 
reports They are fnmlahed to us regularly every 
Thursday, by the kindness or several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible 
for the quotations. It ronat be remembered that theae 
leant the prices on any particular 
si averages for the week preceding 
t. The prices depend upon the 
. the supply In the market, and tbe 
may fluctuate, not only from day to 
it times in one day. Ed. I 
laaaa Wbolesali Fines*. 



the 'date of our repo 
quality of the sanvprsa, 



Apples, par bust 

- Welllngtor 



Drapes, Muscats, 

lb. ri ^. d °^ e o- e o 

— Belglsn, lb. ... 0-0 10 
Lemons, per case... 7 e-14 

■ — Messina, 000 ... 4 0-13 
| Lycheea, Chinese, 

packet, l lb. ... 10 — 

i — Benin, case, 410 9 — 

— Valencia '.'.'. 7 6-1 fo 

— Tenerlne, case 4 0-40 

— Seville Hitters, 

— Tanglarine, bra 

i - - bonof lbs 4 0,— 

Fran, California!!, 



i T 0-14 



Cnetard-Apulea.dos, 
Orapes, Hnglish, 

Alicante, lb. ... 



- Csttllnc, French, 

I Pines, St. Michael's, 

j! S& 0-46 — West lndia,do'i. ; 

i- Plum! from tbe 

.. II — Cape, case of 



0-12 



I Wain u 



. klln-drled. 



Artichokes, Globe, 

— Jerusalem, per 
stars 1 S 

Asparagus, Plrli, 

— Slant, irand. '.'.'. 14 0-18 6 

— 8p.nieh, bund. IS 

— BngllshTper 100 s 
Beans. Dwfi.,Chsn- 

nel Islands, lb. 3 



Hrasseli Hpronts, 



-BS 



Caultnowt 



Celery, Red, dor 
bundles 

Chicory, per lb. 



Beauties, Saiona, Gianfc 
ssaaple, 00s. te 90s. per ton 
Bali, 31 and 84, ITcfii nsfen 



Harauadish, 
Leeks, dor. t 



per doi. bunch. 4 0- 
hlnsnrooms, house, 

Onions, Albanians' 

bags 

— Enrich, per bag 4 0- 

— Knallih, cwt... 0) 

— Valencia, cases 8 u 

— plcklers, sieve 3 6 
Parsley, per do»n 1 0- 

Parinipa, per doien o 8- 

Potato!, ttsbronai 
Snowdroiw,Up- 
to.Dste,4c.,per 

— Sew, Algerian' 

Kidneys, per 

lb Of, 

per cwL .'.. 11 o- 

Bsd[abee. Round, 

IwakfanI, per 

dosen hunches 
Rhubarb, York, per 

doe. bundles'... I J. 



Sballoti.pe 

Spinach, 



V*L 



"V. 
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Plants nr Pom.— Avkraob Wholesale Prices. 



$. d. s.d. 

Arbor Vitae, p. dor. 12 0-36 

Aspidistras, p. doz. 18 0-86 

— specimen, each 6 0-10 

Draccnaa, various, 

per doz. 12 0-80 

-- viridii, p. doz. 9 0-18 
Buonymua, various, 

per dozen 
Evergreens, in var., 

perdozep. 
Ferns, in variety; 
per dozen 



0-18 
0-24 



Ferns, small, per 

Ficus elastic*, each 
Foliage plants, var., 

vftCU ••• ••• 

Lycopodiums, doz. 
Marguerite Daisy, 



per dozen 

Myrtles, per doz.... 

Palms, various, ea. 

— specimens, ea. 

4 0-12 Scarlets, per doz. 



$. d. 8. d. 

4 0-60 
10-60 

10-50 
80-4 

6 0-80 
6 0-90 
1 0-15 
21 0-68 
4 0-60 



1897, together With the difference in the quotations. These 
figures are based on the Official Weekly Return :— 



Cut Flowers.— Average Wholesale Prices. 



8. d. 8. d. 

Arum Lilies, dozen 

blooms 

Asparagus "Fern," 

bunch 
A zalea, white, 1 2bms. 
Bouvardias, per bun. 6-08 
Carnations, per doz. 

blooms ... 
Eucharis, per dozen 
Gardenias, per doz. 
Hyacinths, Roman, 

per doz. bunches 
Lilium longiiforum, 

per dozen 
Idly of the Valley, 

dozen sprays ... 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 
Maidenhair Fern, 

per doz. bunches 6 0-90 



s. d. 8. d. 



6 0-80 

2 0-80 
10-18 



2 0-80 
2 6-40 
2 0-80 

6 0-80 

6 0-90 

16-26 
6 0-80 



Narcissus, White, p. 

dozen bunches ... 
Orchids, per dozen 

blooms 

Pelargoniums, doz. 

bunches 

— scarlet, per doz. 
bunches 

Pink Roses, per 

dozen 
Roses (indoor), doz. 

— Tea. white, doz. „«--««• 

— Perle, per doz. 10-20 

— Safrano, p. doz. 16-20 
Smilax, per bunch 2 0-80 
Tuberoses, 12 Dims. 10-16 
Violets, per dozen 

bunches ... ... 10-20 

— Parma, bunch 4 6-60 



2 0-40 

6 0-12 

6 0-90 

8 0-10 

4 0-60 
16-20 
8 0-40 



Remarks.— Amongst fruits, the prices are much the same 
as in last report. French Spinach advanced in price. Home 
supply practically nil. Note Cape Plums as above. Further 
arrivals of Cape fruit* are expected next week, when Peaches, 
&c, may be expected to show. Home-grown Tomatos are 
now finished. Canaries come in good condition and quality. 



SEEDS. 

London*. January 18.— Messrs. John Shaw k 8ons, Seed 
Merchants, of Great Maze Pond, Borough, London, 8.E., 
describe tc-day's seed market as thinly attended, with but 
few transactions passing. For grass and Clover seeds the 
sale is, as yet, confined to narrow lines, whilst as regards 
values, no important alteration can be noted. There is still 
a great scarcity of Rye. Tares show no change. The demand for 
Haricot Beans, Blue Peas, and Spanish Lentils is, in conse- 
quence of the mild weather, meagre. Bird seeds likewise 
attract, for the moment, but little attention. For Linseed 
the trade is quiet. Mustard and Rape seed keep steady. 
The Boarc#of Trade returns give the imports of Clover and 
grass seeds into the United Kingdom for the month of 
December, 1898, as 42,872 cwt, value £82,352, as against 
43*084 cwt., value £79,497 for the corresponding period of 1897. 



FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow : January 18.— The following are the averages 
of the prices recorded since our last report : — Apples, per 
barrel, Canadian Baldwins, 26*. to 27*. ; Phoenix, 24*. to 
26*. ; Mignons, 22*. to 24*. ; American — Californian New- 
town Pippins, 7*. 6d. to 9*. 6d. per case; Lemons, Mes* 
sina, 7*. to 10*. do. ; Palermo, 8*. to 10*. do. ; Grapes, 
home, 1*. 3d. to 1*. 9d. per lb. ; bitter Oranges, Blond 
Bitters, 7*. per case; Oranges, Jaffa, 7*., 7*. 6</., to 8*. 6d. 
do. ; do., Valencia, ordinary, 420's, 5*. 9d. to 7*. do. ; do., 
large, 9*. to 10*. do. ; do., extra large, 11*. to 13*. do. ; do. 
714's, 6*. ad. to 8*. do. ; Mandarins Oranges, Od. to9d. per box : 
Marcias, 5*. to 7*. per case ; Pears, Californian Winter Nells, 
9*. to 18*. do. ; Pears, do., Easter Beurre, 12*. to 15*. do. ; do., 
Glou Morceau, 12*.- to 15*. do. ; Onions; Valencia*, 4's, 7*. 6U 
and 8*. per case; do., 5's, 9*. 6d. do. ; Cabbage, late Savoys, 
9d. to 1*. 6d per dozen ; Parsnips, 8*. to 4*. per cwt ; Herbs, 
Id. to 2d. per bunch ; Parsley, 1*. to 1*. 6d. per stone ; 
Potatos, 5d. to 6d. do. ; Carrots, 2*. 6d. to 4*. per cwt ; 
Cucumbers, 9d. to 1*. each ; Lettuce, 6d. to 9d. per dozen ; 
Radishes, 1*. Od. per dozen bunches; Horseradish, 2*. per 
bundle ; Mushrooms, 94. to U 3d. per lb. ; Beetroots, 64. to 
Pd. per dozen ; Brussels Sprouts, 1*. 8d. to 1*. 6d. per stone ; 
Turnips, Swede*. J*, to 1*. 2d. per bag ; do. white, 2*. per 
dozen large bunches ; Sea Kale, 1*. Od. to 2*. per bunch. 

Liverpool : January 18. — Wholesale Vegetable Market :— 
Potatos, per cwt, Giants, 2*. to 2s. 2d. ; Main Crop, 2*. 8d. to 
8*. 2d. ; Bruce, 2*. 4d. to 2*. 8d. ; Turnips, 8d. to 1*. per dozen 
bunches; Swedes, 1*. 4a\ to 1*. Od. per cwt ; Carrots, 
2*. 9d. to 8*. 6ti. do. ; Parsley, 6d. to Ua\ per dozen bunches ; 
Onions, English, 5*. to 6*. per cwt.; do., foreign, 4*. to 
4*. Od. do. ; Cauliflowers, 1*. 9d, to S*. per dozen ; Cabbages, 
8d. tola, do. ; Celery, 8d. to 1*. Qd. do. St. John's:— Potatos, 
lOd, to 1*> per peck ; Grapes, English, 2*. to 8*. per lb. ; 
do., foreign, &L to 1*. do. ; Pines, English, 4*. to 7*. each ; 
Cobnuts, Sd. per pound ; Asparagus, 1*. per bundle ; Cucum- 
bers, 1*. 3d. each ; Mushrooms, 1*. 4d. per lb., and basket 
Birkenhead ;— Potatos, 8d. to lOd. per peck ; Grapes, English, 
1*. 6d. to 8*. 6d, per pound; do., foreign, 6d. to lOd. do.; 
Pines, English, 6*. to 10*. each ; do., foreign, 4*. to 6*. do. ; 
Mushrooms, Is. to 1*. 6d. per lb. 



CORN. 



Description. 


1898. 


1899. 


Wheat ... ... 


t*# 


s. d. 
85 


*. d. 

27 2 


Barley 


»• • 


27 8 


28 2 


V/t*V0 «•• •«• • • • 


•• t 


17 4 


17 1 



Difference. 


^^ 


*. d. 
7 10 


+ 


6 


— 


3 



OABDENINO APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Willi ah Owen, principal Foreman at Madreefleld Court 
Gardens for the past three years, as Head Gardener to 
the Hon. G. H. Allsopp, M.P., Foston Hall, Derby, in 
succession to Mr. G. Lewis, who retires from gardening 
to take up farming in March next 

Mr. J. W. Buckingham, for the past two years Foreman at 
Taplow Court Gardens, Maidenhead, has been appointed 
by the Trustees of the late Sir Robert Meads to take 
charge of the Englemere Estate, Ascot, Berks. 

Mr. Geo. Murray, for the last twelve months Gardener to 
P. R. Wacd, Esq., 14, Spring Bank, Manningham, Brad* 
ford, as Gardener and Bailiff to Mrs. Barlow, Shimdda- 
Hir, Llandudno, North Wales. 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Wm. Samson ft Co., 8 and 10, Portland Street, Kilmarnock— 
Seeds, Ac. 

Wm. Cutbush k Son, Highgate, London, N.— Garden 

Seeds. &c. 
Charles Sharps k Co., Ltd., Sleaford— Seeds, kc. 
Tilley Bkos., 133, Loudon Road, Brighton— Meeds. 
Bell k Bieberstedt, Leitb, N.B. — Wholesale List of 

Seeds, kc. 

W. Druhmond & Sons, Ltd., Seeds, Ac. 

H. Cannell k Sons, Swanley, Kent— Seeds, &c. 

Thos. & Ware, Ltd., Hale Farm, Tottenham— Seeds, and 
Begonia, Chrysanthemums, kc. 

Haaoe k Schmidt, Nurserymen, Erfurt, Germany— Seeds and 
Plants. 

W. Wells k Co., Ltd., Earlswood, Redhill, Surrey— Supple- 
mentary List of Chrysanthemums. 

Tbos. Kennedy k Co., High Street, Dumfries— Seeds, kc. 

Harlan P. Kblsey, 1106, Tremont Buildings, Boston, Mass* 
— Hardy American Plants and Carolina Mountain 
Flowers. 

Robt. Sydenham, Tenby Street, Birmingham— Seeds, dec. 
Thyne k Paton, 18, Union Street, Dundee— Seeds. 
William Fell k Co., Royal Seed Establishment, Hexham— 
Seeds, kc. 

Henry Eckford, Wem, Shropshire— Seeds, kc, Novelties in 

Sweet and Culinary Peas. 
Austin k McAslan, 89, Mitchell Street, Glasgow— Seeds, Ac. 
Friedr. C. Pomrencke, Hamburgerstrasse, 42 to 46, Altona, 

Hamburg— SeedK, Ac. 
John Bolam k Sons, Alnwick— Seeds. 
Fred. Smith A Co., Church Street, Woodbridge— Seeds. 
Thos. Da vies A Co., Wavertree, Liverpool -Seeds, Ac. 
Arthur Robinson, 1a, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, 

E.C.- Seeds, Ac. 





Average Prices of British Corn (per imperial qr.), for the 
week ending January 14, and for the corresponding period of 



GoTTtdpordtnU 

Asparagus plumosus : James. This plant and 
others similar grow well in the intermediate 
house, t.e. at a temperature of 50° to 65°, but the 
sprays are then too compact, and growth gener- 
ally is very close, and more graceful growths are 
obtained by cultivation in a temperature of 60° 
by night, to 75° or 80° by day. In the dull 
season a medium should be struck between the 
temperatures of the stove and that of the inter- 
mediate house. 

Books : B. O. Stanley. Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture. This publication is printed and 
published by Laugh ton & Co., 1, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Cymbidiums; Veritas. The Cymbidiums you 
mention are regarded as winter floweret's, though 
they often flower at other seasons. 

Cypripedium : J. 2)., Burton-on-Trent. We do 
not know a Cypripedium by the name you gave. 

DENDROBfUM Flowers: M. JV. A very good 
form of D. nobile. 

Forcing Fbersfas and Narcissus Paper-white 
two years running : Reader. No good results 
would follow the practice. 

Gardeners' Wages : R. T. We think that gene- 
rally the highest wage is paid in the manufac- 
turing districts of mid and northern England. 
With reference to the number of hours worked, 
the rule of 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the summer 



half-year, and 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. in the winter half, 
hold good in moat places over the entire country. 
In some districts Saturday is a " short " day. 

Marram Grass : W. F. M. See the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, December 16, 1898, p. 750. 

Names of Fruit : H. T. C. 10 and 11, resembles 
* Gravenstein ; 12, French Crab. — J. B. Not known. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue are requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number. — A. F. 1, a form of 
Cypripedium X nitens, with more than the usual 
evidence of C. villosum in it. 2, Oncidium 
sphacelatum ; 3, Vanda Amesiana ; 4, Calantbe 
x Bella, with sepals not Quite so white as the 
original. — P.ff. Cattleya Triaiuei var. delicate. 
— T. T. Ccelogyne Rosaiana.— J. B. R. Plymp- 
ton. The flower of Lcelia peduncularia sent 
previously, like these now sent, was imperfect on 
account of all the parts being pressed together, 
and the pollinia lost. We did not find a 
flower of Cypripedium. Flowers should be sent 
in strong boxes, so as to preserve their form, and 
particulars, or a rough sketch of growth materially 
assists identification. — Scotch. Dolichos Lablab, 
of Linnaeus, native of India, and frequently 
cultivated in warm countries. The pods in a 
green state are used as pickles, and in Egypt the 
pods are cooked as Kidney beans. It is figured 
at t. 896 of the Botanical Magazine. 

Potash — quantity to employ as a dresstkg : 
Reader. The quantity of this salt (carbonate of 
potash) to be used on land under fruit trees, if 
applied in the form of wood-ashes, is 40 bushel* 
to the acre. If the mineral salt is used 2) cwt. 
per acre is a sufficient dressing applied in the 
autumn or spring. If manure from the farm- 
yard or stables be used, and there is a flood 
proportion of straw therein, much potash is 
supplied to the land by that means. 

' ' Riviera flora " : Enquirer. Moggridge's Flora 
of Mentone, and Bicknell's Flowering Plants of 
the Riviera are both most useful, containing 
numerous coloured plates. Ardoino Flore des 
Alpes Maritimes is even more complete, but is not 
illustrated. Probably there are local Floras to 
be had at less cost, for which enquiry should be 
made of the leading booksellers in toe large 
towns. The general Floras of France and Italy, 
naturally include the plants of the Riviera. 

Servants Licences : Shaw. A licence has to be 
taken out yearly for each gardener and under- 
gardener, but not for garden labourers. 

"Twin" Fruited Apple: J. L., I.W. Your 
specimen is by no means an uncommon one. 
Apples, Tomatos, and other fruits freauentiy 
furnish instances of two fruits having become 
perfectly united together. It is hardly correct 
to describe such cases as " freaks " of Nature, 
as the circumstance is due to the fact that at a 
very early stage of their growth two buds became 
fused together by the close pressure exerted. 
Occasionally one growing point becomes divided. 
and produces a similar condition. We are 
pleased to know that for a period of upwards 
of forty years the Gardeners' Chronicle has been 
a source of interest to you. May it long 
continue to be so. 

Waterproof Paper : W. W. We must decline to 
recommend dealers, and you should either scan 
our advertisement columns, or advertise yonr 
needs. 



Communications Received. — O. Doio, Pari*. — C. C. H. — 
Fischer de, W&ldheira.— Lady H.— W. B., Worksop.-— W. M. 
— W. W.— W. Norlln.— W. Totty.-Karl of AnnetOey.- 
C. T. L.— Viscountess H.— C. C. H.— H. G. H.~ T. J. M.- 
R. P. B.— J. Batters — S. Castle.— R. M.— T. M.— R. P. B 
—J. Gregory.— H- K- R.— W. K.— T. Rymn.— R. D.— 
J. P. McL.— A. J. L.— H. H. T,— H. Common.— A. F. 
Sioveking.— K. Rodiga*.— R. KJrk, M.D.— J. P. k Son*.— 
J. M.-J. C.— P. Freeman Page.— H. O. B.-W. W.— -8. C 



Specimens and Photographs Received with Thankjl — 
Dr. WiUon.— J. Smith.— F. W., Steephill (tiext we«ki- 
E. P. H.— W. M. G. — General Gillespie.— W. Goldm* 
(many thanks— anticipated). 



Important .to Advertisers. -The pnwujut a» 

the satisfaction of announcing that the circulation of Su 
"Gardeners' Chronicle" A«w, since the reduction in lA* 
price of the paper, 

MORE THAN DOUBLED. 

Advertisers are reminded that the " Chronicle " circulate* „ w 
Country Gentlemen, and all Classes or Oinnsu, 
and Garden-lovers at home, that it has a specin&m tmr§e 
Foreign and Colonial Circulation, and that it * 
pre s erv e d for reference in all the principal lAbreriu. 
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DUNS CASTLE. 

AT the gardens at Duns Castle, in Berwick- 
shire, is to be seen a fine old tree of the 
common Myrtle, which, on account of its great 
age, and the story in connection with it, may 
fairly claim to be the most remarkable Myrtle 
in the country. The tree is planted in the 
middle of the conservatory, the top of which it 
long since reached, and although now 120 years 
of age, its vigour is that of a youngster. 

The following history of the tree ia related on 
a tablet: — "This Myrtle was a sprig in the 
bouquet of the beautiful Miss Lucy Johnstone, 
of Hutton Hall, worn at a ball given in her 
honour about the year 1777-78. Mr. Lumsdaine, 
of Blanerne, presented the plant to Mrs. Hay, 
but there being no greenhouse here at the time, 
it was reared at Kimmerghame till the year 
1803, when it was transplanted here.*' 

Conflicting opinions anent the authenticity of 

this version of the plant's genesis are, however, 

held by some students of the legendary lore of 

Berwickshire, it being affirmed that in place of 

the ball being given in honour of Miss Lucy 

Johnstone, who was one of the beauties of her 

time, the fair maid was not even honoured 

with an invitation (she presumably not having 

at the time "come out "), but that with the aid 

and connivance of her old nurse she managed 

to evade the maternal vigilance, and descended 

to the ballroom, clad in simple white, with a 

•prig of Myrtle in her bosom as her only 

adornment. In any case the story is a pretty 

one, and adds greatly to the interest of the 

tree. History does not relate how the plant 

came into the possession of Mr. Lumsdaine. 

Kimmerghame House is but a short distance 
from Blanerne and Duns Castle, and the plant 
is thus connected with four of the principal 
seats in Berwickshire ; and there are few 
dwellers in the county who have not heard of 
the Duns Castle Myrtle, and there are many 
who, from sprigs of the tree, have reared plants 
of their own, of whose origin they speak with 
pride. 

After being removed to the newly- built 
greenhouse or conservatory at Duns Castle, the 
plant seems to have thriven splendidly, and 
soon taxed the resources of its somewhat limited 
quarters, so that the branches had to be twisted 
and coiled, the then lord of the manor having a 
strong objection to the plant being cut ; and not 
the least interesting circumstance connected 
with the plant, from the visitor's point of 
view, was the curious twisting and turning 
of the thick limbs, which still continued to 
flourish. 

To enable the tree to expand further, the 
house was eventually raised, and is now, in the 
centre, some 30 feet in height. The limits of 
•pace were soon again filled, and clipping had to 
be resorted to, although this was not carried out 
farther than was actually necessary until some 
two years ago, when it was decided to severely 
prune the tree, which had now become very 



unshapely. It was, therefore, cut hard back, 
nearly to the trunk, many branches and limbs 
of considerable thickness being removed. After 
the operation, it was regularly syringed with 
tepid water to encourage it to break ; and it 
responded in a most satisfactory manner, new 
growth springing out from every part, until now 
it is a pyramid' of beautiful green, and will for 
years continue an object of interest. ' 

On the (awn in front • of. the conservatory in 
which the plant is situated are three fine trees 
of Araucaria imbricata, one of which— a female 
tree— is a noble specimen in every way. It is 
about 4J5ft. in height, and is very symmetrical, its 
lower branches sweeping 'the ground around, 
and covering a circumference of 105. feet. It 
has for the past' few years 1 fruited regularly, 
and last autumn was carrying between twenty 
and thirty cones. ' A fine batch of seedling 
plants has been raised from seeds collected in 
previous years. ' A photograph of the tree was 
exhibited at the Conifer Conference of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick. 

Besides the conservatory, there is at Duns 
Castle a further range of glass, 300 feet long, 
which is in capital repair, and which is given up 
principally to the cultivation of fruit— Peaches, 
Grapes, Tomatos, Melons, Ac., being exceedingly 
well grown. Of plants under glass, great atten- 
tion is given to the cultivation of the Begonia, 
and the entire side of one house is occupied by 
these beautiful plants. 

Outside, the principal feature of the gardens 
ia the hardy fruit, and there was in the autumn 
a very fine crop of Apples, although Pears were 
somewhat light, while Plums were not above 
average. 

The Apples are principally pyramids on the 
Paradise stock, in which Mr. Aikman, the chief 
of the gardens, has great faith, and the health 
and vigour of the trees, combined with the fine 
crops they are carrying, are proof of the sound- 
ness of his methods and the wisdom of his 
theories. Many old orchard trees are also to 
be seen, but these are being gradually removed 
and replaced by younger trees of the most 
approved varieties. Small fruits were last 
year an enormous crop, Gooseberries especially 
being here seen in quantity and quality such 
as is seldom met with. 

So far north there is, of course, always the 
devastation of 'spring frosts to be dreaded 
whilst the trees are in bloom, but this evil is 
mitigated by the adoption of a glass coping 
which projects some 2 feet along the top of the 
wall. Attached to the front of this coping is 
an iron rod; and 'when the trees are about to 
burst into bloom, a similar rod is erected about 
9 ' feet from 'the ground, and ; on these - are 
stretched on rings curtains bf frigi-domb, which 
are drawn regularly every' night, and -the trees 
are thus shut off from all possible harm. The 
curtains are again drawn back on the following 
morning, and secured to upright t posts, which 
are erected at intervals for the purpose. 

Vegetables of all sorts last season yielded 
good crops, although the drought had to be 
contended against, the gardens resting on a 
gravelly subsoil. • • ' 

' There is no flower-garden proper at Duns 
Castle— and; indeed,' on an estate of so much 
wild and 4 natural* beauty it would be almost an 
impertinence to introduce it — but here and 
there ' throughout the gardens are beds and 
borders of all sorts of old-fashioned flowers, one 
border in particular, over 100 yards long, and 
filled with herbaceous plants, Roses, &c., 
making a delightful feature. 

Leaving the gardens for the Castle, the path 



lies through the ancient park, in which are 
many noble trees. It was to this " Duns Park " 
that Robert the 3ruce, in the year 1318, com- 
manded the Earl of Douglas and Dunbar to 
repair and join Randolph, prior to an assault 
on Berwick, and it was this same Thomas Ran- 
dolph, Earl of Moray, who took so prominent a 
part under Bruce in the War of Independence, 
and who built the, Castle in the year 1320, King 
Robert having bestowed on him the lands and 
town of Duns as a reward for his services. The 
walla of this ancient structure are of enormous 
thickness, and the -place must have been one of 
considerable strength in < those . days. Duns 
Castle was the headquarters of General Leslie 
when the Covenanters lay encamped at Duns 
Law in the year 1639, and the bedroom which 
he occupied is shown to this day. 
Alterations and additions have from time to 

• * * * 

time been made on the building, the latest of 
which, were effected by the .late Colonel Hay, 
who built at the angles of » the old structure the 
tall battlemented turrets which now form such 
characteristic features of the edifice, added 
a main doorway on the south side in a style to 
correspond with the turrets, and converted the 
original square windows into large lights of late 
Gothic form. 

The Castle contains many portraits and 
pictures of great historic interest, as well as 
most valuable relics connected with the Royal 
House of Stuart. . Chief .among these latter are 
a lock, of Prince Charles Edward's hair, and a 
draught-board < once the property of the ill- 
starred Mary Queen of Scots. The squares of 
this board are of silver and. gold alternately. But 
of greater interest than either of these, perhaps, 
is a document embodying the agreement known 
as the Solemn League and Covenant, dear 
to the heart of every patriotic Scotsman. 
It was on the neighbouring hill— Duns Law— at 
the foot of which the Castle stands, that the 
document was signed, and it is said to be the 
original one, though there is a doubt about it 
"The Covenanter's Stone" still marks the spot 
where the bargain was sealed, and is a source of 
unfailing interest, with its recollections of 
General Leslie and the Covenanting Army of 
24,000 men who here lay encamped in 1613, 
ready to do battle "For Christ's Crown and 
Covenant." < ... 

At the foot of Duns Law, and immediately 
behind the castle, stretches the lake, locally 
known as the 4 ''Hen Poo," a glimpse of the 
extreme end of which* is obtained in fig. 19. 
This is a maguificent sheet of natural water, 
stretching for three-quarters of a mile, and con- 
taining an area of about fifty acres. It is of 
very pleasing and irregular outline, and contains 
two islands,. on one of which are trees of a con- 
siderable size, i In a natural expanse of water of 
this description, no attempt is made to artifi- 
cially beautify, but Nature has been wonderfully 
lavish, and round its' sides are abundance of 
Bullrushes, Spiraeas, Sedges, and a host of other 
water-loving plants ; while in one spot is a 
magnificent breadth of the white Water-Lily 
(Nymphsea alba), which, when in bloom, pre- 
sents a most charming spectacle. With the 
exception of the side of Duns Law, on which 
sleek and thriving herds of cattle may 
be seen grazing, the lake is wooded to the 
water's edge ; and on the opposite side from the 
Law rises abruptly from out the water a corre- 
spondingly high hill known as the Witch's 
Know©, where, in days gone by, persons sus- 
pected of witchcraft were wont to expiate their 
supposed crimes by burning. A. A. 

(To U conth.vl.) 
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Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 



CYPRIPEDIUM x HAYNALDO-BELLATULTJM 
(HAYNALDIANUM?, BELLATOLUM). 
A vkrt lingular, new, and pretty hybrid, pos- 
sessing the desirable texture of being dUtinct 
from any other. The scape bear* but one flower, 
though it is almost certain to bear more when 
thoroughly matured and strong. The flower-stem 
U covered with soft purple hairs ; the bract, 
which U two-thirds of the length of the ovary, la 
green, epotted with purple; the ovary greenish, 
white with purplish down on the prominent 
ridges. The upper sepal, which is 21 inches long, 
and 2 inches broad, is yellowish-green over the 
baaal two-thirds of its area, the upper and mar- 
ginal third heing pure white ; the whole sur- 
face, with the exception of a narrow white margin, 
bearing irregularly dotted purple linea. The 
petals, which have a peculiar wave or twist 
in them, suggestive of the influence of C. Hay 
naldianum, are 1 inch broad and 3 inches long, 
distinctly occurred, creamy-white, with a striking 
purple reticulation in spots and lines over their 
whole surface. The lower sepal is half the size of 
the upper one, greenish- white, with purple-dotted 
lines. The lip, which has a peculiar lateral com- 
pressioo, has the side-lobes folded one over the 
other, both being closely shielded by the large 
staminode, which is yellow, with a few purplish 
linea towards the base. The colour of the lip is 
very pale yellow, the face being delicately tinged 
und dotted with rose. The leaf resembles that of 
C. Haynaldianum, but bears an obscure dark 
green reticulation. It flowered for the first time 
with Walter C. Clark, Esq., Orleans House, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, who kindly furnished the 
material to enable the writer to describe it. 
JamiK O'Brien. 



MADBESFIELD COURT GARDENS. 

It is interesting to find that, under the control 
of the present Earl Beauchamp and his gardener, 
Mr. Crump (whose portrait is given herewith), 
this line old place, near Great Malvern, has 
not only continued to worthily occupy its old 
position amongst British gardens, but it has 
greatly advanced. Lord Beauchamp is a great 
lover of flowers, aod for that reason has had large 
mosses of many descriptions of hardy things 
planted in all sorts of places, hence in all direc- 
tions there crop up big climbing, bulbous, and 
ordinary perennials, beneath trees, amidst long 
gnaw, in semi- woodlands— indeed, wherever it is 
possible to find space, with some show of adapta- 
bility or fitness. There are, too, the usual mixed 
hardy borders, also gardens solely of Roses and 
of annuals, beautiful flowering or foliage shrub" 
and trees in all directions, a considerable rangu 
of rockwork, not the least) prominent feature 
on which is constituted by Cyclamens in their 
M'ason ; whilst on grass there is a broad ser- 
pentine rivulet of Colchicums in variety, the 
large C maximum being very prominent. In all 
directions hardy bulbs have bean planted, and the 
grounds in the spring may be said to be full of 
Djffodils of all descriptions, Squills, and other 
bulbs. A very quaint feature of the large flower- 
gardens fronting the mansion in its coloration, 
which consists exclusively of orange, yellow, and 
lemon shades. These allied hues are furnished by 
all descriptions of plants that have adaptability for 
the purpose. Such a flower garden is so widely dis- 
similar to what is commonly seen in similar positions, 
that it is difficult to criticise it, yet there is, in spite 
nf the oddity, a softness, and harmony in the whole 
that renders it far from unpleosing. Of course, it 
would entail immense labour were it resolved to 
vary the colours to buff, brown, blue, red, white, 
So., from year to year. There seems, however, 
to be no such intention, and Mr. Crnmp is still on 
the look out for yellow-flowered plant* that will 
suit Earl Bcauchamp's tastes, although as it is, hs 



seems to have almost everything yellow, or of 
allied shades. In a new garden where mixed 
colours rule, there was a small mass of the most 
perfect single-flowered bedding Begonia I have 
ever seen. It is there known as the French 
Worthiana, and though of the same height, it is 
much a titter or erect in habit than is the common 
Worthiana, and the Sowers are of double the size, 
of a rich orange-scarlet, and borne boldly in great 
profusion. Every one who uses Begonias for 
bedding ahonld have this beautiful one. They 
wonld not then plant the ungainly, large-flowered 
ones again. 

Conifers are very abundant here, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the line rockery, which 
is one of Pulhem's beat productions. This is well 
furnished, and the gariahnesa so characteristic of 
new rockwork has entirely disappeared. The' 
entire construction now looks quite natural. Then 
ore intersecting the grounds two very fine avenuei 
of Conifers, each aorae quarter of a mile in length. 
The trees composing these are now in the very 
prime of life. One is of Abies nobilis glanca, the 
trees averaging 60 feet in height, and perfectly 
furnished throughout ; the habit is somewhat stiff 



but the colour of the foliage, here almost blue, 
gives to the trees a very marked aspect. Each tree 
has lately received a top-dressing in the shape of 
a couple of cartloads of marl, which they seem to 
like greatly, previous dressings having done great 
good. At one end of this avenue there runs at 
right angles another of a more elegant Conifer, 
Cedrus atlantica glauca. Some of these trees have 
the true blue or glaucons tint of the variety richly 
displayed, others leas so, but the avenue is one of 
great beauty, aod commands warm admiration. At 
its extremity, towards the kitchen gardens is a yet 
rather new semi-rock garden, which is fast becoming 
furnished, and will soon become of exceeding inte- 
rest. Here plants are fully exposed to sunlight, 
and many thrive that would hardly do SO in the 
comparative shade of the rockery previously 
mentioned. 

Hanly Fruit is at Madresfleld • very promi- 
nent feature. It is evident that the reputation the 
gardens enjoyed in the days of Mr. Cox has not 
suffered in any way iu the hands of his successor. 
Fruit-trees are not only found in remarkable abund- 
ance, but are wonderfully well done, and generally 
carried capital crops. The walls within and with- 



out the gardens are well clothed, and all ordi- 
nary trees are in perfect condition. Pears are 
specially good, and such varieties as Pitmaston 
Duchess, Doyenne du Cornice (see fig. 16, p. 61), 
Beurre' Bousaoch, Beurre Clairgeau, BeumS Super - 
lio. Beurre Diel, Williams' Bon Chretien, Jose- 
phine de Malines, here regarded as the best lata 
Pear, and keeping well till February, were, with 
many others, linely cropped, having noble fruits. 
A toiig> series of cordon Pears, planted on either 
side of the central garden-walk, have had three 
shoots or branches ran off laterally on either side, 
and these are trained along wires strained tightly 
overhead, so that the path becomes literally a 
Pear-bower some 400 feet long. Between each of 
these side cordons there is a large pyramid or bush- 
tree. From this walk very fine crops are obtained. 
Some old espalier Apple-trees merit notice, notably 
several Ribston Pippins. These are about 4} feet 
in height, are in superb health, and were carrying 
wonderfully tine fruit*. There is an espalier of Lord 
Derby, 4J feet high, with four horizontal branches 
on either side, and the entire tree is 42 feet long 
(see fig. IS, p. 53). This was carrying a grand crop 
of superb fruits, and indicates in a marked way the 
value of espalier training in Apple culture. These 
are, however, only the few out of many. Cox'a 
Orange Pippin was giving a splendid crop on 
double oblique cordons. These have been six years 
planted, each stem is about feet long. There are 
some 30 feet run of these cordons, planted 2} feet 
apart. The fruits were remarkably fine, quite per- 
fect samples. These trees were originally budded 
on to seedling stocks obtained from pips of the cider 
fruits. Also similarly worked and fruiting well were 
Claygate Pearmain, Stunner Pippin, Tyler's Kernel, 
and others. Apples, Pears, and Plums, are in great 
plenty in outer gardens and orchards, and there is 
in one place a large trial orchard, the trees being 
all of bush form, and planted rather close, litre 
varieties are tested for fitness for general estate 
as well as for home culture. 

The Estate Nurskrv. 

A remarkable feature is the fruit nursery. Lord 
Beauchamp, with though tfulnes* and regard for his 
tenants' interests, has had raised under the gar 
deuer's care yearly about 2000 trees ; that is, at least, 
the number annually worked, chiefly by budding. 
The nursery, which is changed from one area to 
another every two or three years, vegetables alter- 
nating, has at the present moment several thousand a 
of trees in it, all first-class stuff. The maiden 
growths on Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries 
would do credit to any nursery in the kingdom, as: 
would also the appearance of the entire stock. Good 
trees are sent out to tenants yearly, on application, 
and under such conditions no farm or garden need 
be otherwise than well stocked. All the best 
varieties found suitable fur the locality are grown. 
Mr. Crump raises his own stocks ; and all seedlings 
when lifted after the first year for planting op in 
lines for budding later, have the long tap-root 
carefully preserved, not cut off or shortened, but 
bent horizontally, and in the process of planting 
always towards the front. The result is, he 
states, that this tap throws out numerous fibres, 
and these during the season form such mats of 
roots, that the trees when lifted from behind 
literally stand alone. That is very much more 
than can be said of fruit-trees generally when 
young. 

Cordon Currant* and (loo*tbtrriu are a very 
intonating feature iu the kitchen -gardens ; Goose- 
berries are trained as treble cordons on a single wire 
trellis, and as quadruple cordons on a double wire 
trellis. This latter is of the greater interest, as being 
the more novel. The bushes are planted 18 inches 
apart in one row ; each bush has four stems. Thess 
are trained up in pairs on either side, so that, reach- 
iug a height of about feet, they are at the top 
'20 inches apart, each side slanting outwards. 
Originally each stem was tied up to sticks. There 
are but three wires on either side, and the top ones 
are nearly 7 fast high, to carry tht nets which 
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endow all the quarter. Thi* double cordon of 
Gooseberries include* dessert varieties only, The 
adjoining one that is single, is composed of the 
Lancashire show varieties. Next oomewiretrellia- 
trnined Raspberries, one row being double-wired aa 
for the Gooseberries. Thin latter row gives far 
more fruit from the same apace than ia given by 
single- wired trelUaea. Bed and White Currants are 
trained as cordons by wire also. The former, 
planted 2J feet apart, each hays three stems, com- 
pletely furnished with spurs, to the full height of 
6 feet. The stems slant somewhat obliquely. The 
produce in fruit ia enormous, and it is wonderfully 
tine and clean. Birds do not seem to trouble either 
whitea or reds so grown. 

There are, of coarse, large numbers of houses 
devoted to plant and fniit-oulture, but these have 
for me little of interest compared with what i* 
found ontside in hardy fruit- mil turn at Madrseheld 
Court. September, 1888. 

William Chomp, 
the highly esteemed gardener at Madresfleld 
Court, was born at Pontesbury, Salop, in the 
year 1843. He must have been born a gardener 
(not bred), for not one of his friends or relatioi 



engaged inn 
lildhood he s 



bis parents' small gardsn amongst the flowers, 
planting one day, and taking np the next ' ' te 
see if they grew. One of hie earliest experience* 
was the raising of a healthy sapling Oak from 
an Acorn, but owing to being planted too near 
an important window, it proved hu tirst disappoint- 
ment. After overcoming the objections of his 
friends, young Crump waa duly apprenticed, and 



department at Powia Castle, Welshpool, under the 



became fashionable, and in hia thirst for practical 
knowledge Crump took an unusual step, via., an 
Irishman's rise, involving a reduction of wags*, but 
which proved a very wise step. He took the 
general foreman's place, tinder the late Mr. Wild- 
smith, at Heckfield Place, Hsnte— a place from 
which have proceeded so many gardeners now hold- 
ing leading positions. After staying there throe 
years, he became head gardener to F. Harris, Esq , 
The Grange, Lamberhurst, Kent, a nun place, 
which did not reach the anticipations formed of i'. 
After four years' service there, he went to Blen- 
heim Palace, Woodstock — a place that required 
much tact to sustain. Mnch exhibiting was done 
at the Hoyal Horticultural Society, Sonth Ken 
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other showa; Silver Cups and Medals being awarded, 
including the blue riband at the International 
Potato Show, Crystal Palace, and, what was moat 
appreciated of all, Messrs. Webber's packing prize, 
Blenheim Orange Melon, 
own, waa raised, exhibited, 
is Certificate, R.H.S., daring 
tenure of office as head gar- 
S3 he removed to Madresfleld 



which still holds its 
and received First-cla 
the seven years of hia 

ilener. In the year li' 



. W. 



s ia noted for its excellent aoil for 
fruitgrowing, which always had a special attrac- 
tion for Mr. Crump. Large numbers of trees are 
produced annually for tenants, and distributed 
gratuitously. There is also an interesting experi- 
mental plot, where some 250 varieties of Apples, 
HO of Pears, and 60 of Plums are on trial. One 
of the Victorian Medals of Honour was awarded 
to Mr. Crump in 1807. Mr. Crump has done 
excellent service in working npan efficient auxiliary 
of the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institution at 
Worcester, and has been the means of adding many 
annual subscribers, and £300 in cash in three year*. 
Oh, that gardeners in other counties would do like- 
wise !— it only require* the will 
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GLOXINIAS. 

3 been unusually successful in the culti- 



i of these beautiful plants, it may prove 
ol use to some of onr reader* if I describe my 
method* of cultivation. It is at this season 
that the foundation of a good summer display 
is laid. Soma yeara ago the Gloxinia was con- 
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Wered a somewhat troublesome plant to grow, 
'cniefly, I believe^ on'account of the tedious process of 
fcropafcafeion from* leaves, &c. ; whereas ilow, seed is 
chiefly reUed^upbn, and Gloxinias can be made to 
produce their"* flowers within six months of sowing 
the seed; If 'the seed be of- the best strain, the 
plarita ; will posseas'fine foliage and lovely blossoms. 
The'- first" sowing should be made in the present 
month in* pots filled to within half-an-inch of the 
rim 'with a compost -consisting of two parts loam, 
one part each of leaf -mould' and silver-sand, which 
shouldbe made fairly firm by hand-pressure. The 
seed, being very small, requires care in the sowing, 
so that it may -be evenly distributed. It must be 
very slightly covered with fine soil or sand. The pots 
should then be well watered, and; if 'possible, they 
should be plunged in bottom-beat of 66° to 70°, and 
each should be covered with a sheet of glass: The 
water should be applied with the finest rose, and in 
a slow, gentle manner, so as not to float the seeds 
above the soil. . In a week or ten days the seed- 
lings wjll. begin to appear, when the glass should 
be tilted slightly,' the amount of air being gradually 
increased, so as -to permit the 'seedlings to gain 
strength. " It is advisable ,to prick them off into a 
pan as soon as it is possible to handle them, as to 
allow thorn to get drawn is to spoil them. . The soil 
in the pricking-off pans should contain rather more 
loam than that in the seed-pans. The plants should 
at all times be carefully shaded from the sun, and 
a genial, humid atmosphere provided, the tempera- 
ture being kept at about 70°. When the plants 
have made three > or four leaves, they should be 
potted -off singly into small 60's, and in doing this the 
lower .leaves should rest on the mould. The com- 
post for this potting and the i last one should. con- 
sist of sound turfy loam two tparts, decayed manure 
one part, and sand one part. • The drainage of the 
pots must be thorough, Gloxinias taking a large 
quantity of water when growing freely. A sprink- 
ling of the leaves on bright days is beneficial to the 
plants up Vll the time the flower-buds show colour. 
When the first pots get fairly filled with roots, the 
plant should be shifted into 48's, or if extra fine 
specimens are desired, then into 32a. When well 
established in this size of pot, liquid manure is of 
tise in giving greater substance to the leaves and 
flowers; and it may be applied weekly, once or 
twice. ' A small quantity of Clay's Fertiliser 
sprinkled on the soil is a good form of manure. 
.Care .should, however, be taken not to let. any of 
the manure touch the foliage, or spots may appear 
thereon. . When the flower-buds begin to exhibit 
colour, it is time to remove the plants to a house 
with a cooler, drier atmosphere, damp injuring the 
flowers. For a succession, seeds may be sown in 
February and March.' After flowering, the foliage 
should be induced to wither and drop off by 
gradually withholding water until they are quite 
dried off, when tney may be placed, with the pots 
lying on their sides, under the stage in a cool 
greenhouse till they are again started into growth 
the uext year. • To do this the tubers should be 
shaken free from all the soil, and placed in boxes 
embedded in cocoa-uut fibre refuse, and exposed to 
a moist heat in quantity according to requirements. 
When growth is well advanced, the tubers may be 
potted into. 48s and 32's as the size of the tuber 
may require, and treated as they were the previous 
year. C. Buckland, F.R.H.S., Datchet. 



HERBACEOUS AND TREE 
PEONIES. 

One of the best known Poeonies is P. officinalis. 
In the dormant state this variety shows the eyes 
above its thick and fleshy roots* the foliage dying 
down to the .ground every season at the approach 
\>f wiuter. It is found in greatest profusion in the 
•Orient, Japan, and China, and while also found is 
various districts of Europe and* North America, the 
great range of colour and form is only found in 
the Far East. There are found the single sorts 
Yesembling the Lotus- flower, a set of silken petals 



aurtounding a corolla of rich yellow stasaea*. The 
colours of the flowers embrace pere white, delicate 
rose, rich pink, lilac, soft and rich ; deep crimson, 
maroon, variegated, pale blush. Then we find the 
semi-double kinds, with petals whorled, fringed, 
slashed or smooth, rivalling in richness of ©clour 
and variegation the single sorts. The full double 
kind is often found with petals oddly cut and high 
centres, recalling the richness of the doubk 
Poppies. A beautiful novelty in this class is a 
velvety blood-red with odd white splashes, really a 
royal blossom. 

Propagation is effected by division of the roots, 
which, however, should not be done too often, as it 
weakens growth. 

Another well-known Peeony is P. Moutan, or the 
tree Peeony. This is a shrubby plant, grafted on 
the roots of P. officinalis. The grafting is best 
effected in the month of August. The flowers of 
this class, with proper treatment, attain immense 
dimensions, flowers of 10 to 12 inches and over 
being common. The range of colouring is as rich, 
if not more so, than in the herbaceous sorts. Over 
fifty distinct and beautiful kinds are now cultivated 
in Japan for export. The colours are pure white, 
white shaded lilac or rose, scarlet and rose shading, 
brilliant carmine, carmine with white edges, pink 
with lilac edges, maroon, velvety lilac, deep purple, 
rich rose; the flowers being single, semi-double, 
and double, with crimped, smooth, and serrated 
petals. The P. Moutan attains its highest perfec- 
tion in Japan, where its cultivation amounts to a 
regular worship. For the grand exhibitions held 
yearly, a gardener will devote months of patient 
labour and care to this flower. Each separate 
plant is placed under a straw-thatch, and given 
proper nourishment, sunlight and shade, and the 
result — well, it beggars description. I wish my 
friends could follow me to the great Paeony-show 
held yearly by the gardeners in Yokohama. Benches 
are staged upon benches, and upon these are 
exhibited these gorgeous flowering-plants in pots. 
Such size, such glowing colours, and such skill in 
blending the colour-masses in preparing the exhibi- 
tion ! The whole show is held in a loug building 
erected of Bamboo - poles, and sheltered with 
Bamboo-mats— the great building material of the 

Orient. 

All through the day, and far into the night, when 
the whole is illuminated with gay lanterns and 
torches, the place is thronged with the flower- 
loving people, and every European inhabitant of 
Yokohama is sure to visit the exhibition. Tea, the 
national beverage, is served to the visitors by 
smiling little Japanese maidens ; while the men 
drink to each other solemnly, the stronger Sake, a 
native spirit prepared from Bice. 

Peonies need but little care. Planting in the 
open ground can be done either late in " fall " or 
early in spring. They require a deep rich soil, 
well trenched, with old rotten manure well incor- 
porated. A top-dressing of manure is beneficial. 
A partially-sheltered position is desirable. As s> 
foreground to large shrubberies, or in a wide bordor* 
or in beds by themselves, they form a beautiful 
feature in a garden. In winter, in exposed locali- 
ties, they should be protected by a litter of straw, 
brush, or mats. 

The florists' harvest, however, lies in forcing 
these royal blooms in pots for Easter. To attain 
the best results, the dormant plants should be 
potted, the roots as tightly as possible wedged in 
the pots, which should be provided with good 
drainage. The soil should consult of well-rotted 
old sod and old manure, filling well every inter- 
atice. Kept at first in a temperature of 45 a to 
50*, the plant can, as the leaf-buds swell, bo 
brought into a slightly higher atmosphere. At no 
time must a Pieony be brought into too high a 
temperature, as this causes the buds to wilt and 
dwindle. As soon as the colour shows, liberal 
doses of manure- water can be given ; in fact, the 
treatment given the Chrysanthemum to attain the 
best results answers matvsltously well for the 
Pieony. Also the petals of Peeony flowers;'being 
very delicate, they should be hardened off before- 



being brought to market Plants of Peoue) 
which have been forced one year had better be 
planted in the open ground in " fan," and allowed 
to rest a season or two. 

These royal plants are sure to find a ready tali 
by those who look for something out of the beatea 
routine in Easter-flowering plants. H. H. Bergtr oj 
New York, in " The Floridf Exchange." 



The Rosary. 



NEW ROSES of 1896, 1807, aSD 1898. 

I do uot propose to discuss more than a down 
of the varieties introduced to commerce during fa 
last three seasons. We naturally know more of 
the 1896 Roses than others of subsequent date, and 
there are several really first-class varieties that 
were introduced during that year. I have fourtees 
upon my list, but will select the six most distinct. 
Antoine Rivoire is a variety the result of crosnag 
Dr. Grill and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. It is a large 
and full almost Camellia-shaped flower, aod in 
colour is clear flesh-pink with a yellow base, occa- 
sionally flushed with carmine. In this Row we 
have the free-growing and flowering habit of Dr. 
Grill, with the erect habit and massive flowed of 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam ; it is a grand Rose for cul- 
tivation in pots, and can scarcely be put in the 
wrong position. Ellen Drew is a sport from 
Duohesse de Moray, and is an exact counterpart of 
that variety, except that it is clear silvery-pink io 
colour. Lawrence Allen is rather lighter in shade 
than Baroness Rothschild, and considerably larger 
and more full; it has a most delicious perfume. 
Muriel Grahame needs no further comment than to 
mention that it is a sport from Catherine Mermet, 
pale blush- white in colour, and even more free thai 
its parent. Queen Mab is not a good grower, to 
it is free - flowering, and a useful bedding Rose ; 
the flower is deep apricot in colour, tinged wit* 
metallic • red and coppery • salmon. Soureoir 4* 
Catherine Guillot is one of the most distinct Bs* 
grown ; it is very free, baing almost always is 
flower. The foliage is a deep purple and coppe- 
red, and the buds are long, and produced in trawa 
Its colour is difficult to describe, having coppery- 
red, salmon, crimson, and yellow all miogW 
together ; it is quite one of the best gardeo w 
decorative Roses we have. 

Out of the twenty varieties upon my liftt for 
1897, I consider the two following most distinct: 
Duohesse Marie of Ratibor, a cro33 between Dr. 
Grill and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Both of (be 
parents grow and flower freely, and the oflepnnfl 
retains the parents' characteristics. The floweri 
are large and well formed, and, like those of K. A 
Victoria, they last well. The colour is a clear 
creamy - yellow, with a reddish - crimson centre, 
Emanuel Geibel is a decided improvement up° n 
Madame Falcot. The colour is even darker than in 
that old favourite, while the bud is longer, « d 
develops into a flower full enough for exhibition. 

There are fourteen in my list for 1898, andfoitf 
of them deserve special notice. Beryl * fford i, J 
golden-yellow shade found in no other R 016, 
buds are long, and though not very full, the flow* 
keeps well, and it is a delightful buttonhole Row- 
It is a very free grower, exceptionally sweet-acan^ 
and is sure to be most popular as a variety for wa- 
ding and foroing. Grand Duo Ernest Ludwig* 
seedling from Mareohal Nisi and General J^ 
minot, retaining the good qualities of ^^ 
parents. The plant is of climbing habit, »n^ 
flowers are as large and full as those of Marww 
Niel, but of the deep shade of crimson ■*• 
General Jacqueminot. It U a decided *^\J 
to the climbing varieties, and likely to be » ^ 
grown in connection with its deep y*^ ,* ST* 
Killarney has long flower-buds, of good »» 
eoft flesh-salmon and pink in colour, yeT ^^^^ 
. and free. Purity makes a grand pill** *** j 

exceptionally free and "early bloomer, a* - 
' the purest whites we have. A. P. 
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Reliable RobU. 
1 The present season is not very favourable for' 
planting Rosea— in Scotland at least— by reason of 
the prevalence of excessive rains. Thoee culti- 
vators who have unwisely delayed this important' 
work till the month of January, will be begin- 
ning by this time to regret their procrastination. 
Doubtless hybrid perpetual* and hybrid Teas can 
be planted up to the end of February, under 
favourable conditions, with comparative safety ;. 
bat, m a general rule, it is mach wiser to plant 
them on the con ft nee of ' November, before the 
sewon of flood* has fairly set in. At present, the 
weather is a series of unsuccessful attempts at frost, 
followed invariably by deluges of rain. Aa those 
Rosea are the moat .valuable, in, this exacting 
climate, which thrive best under such conditions aa 
the**, I have pleasure in recommending to my 



Stewart, aud Mrs. Shannon Crawford, raised by 
the 'Messrs. Dickson of Newtownards, whose latest 
productions, snch as Ardsrover, Met*, Beryl, Kil- 
larney, and Countess of Caledon, are likely to' 
sustain their great reputation. Also much to be 
commended, after long experience of their capa- 
bilities, are Pride of Waltham, Spenser, Clio, and. 
Salamander, Prince Arthur, a distinguished deri- 
vative from General Jacqueminot, Suaanne-Mario. 
Hodocanachi, an effective contrast in colour' toi 
tlfcsu ; Sir Rowland Hill, and Reynolds Hole.' 
Perhaps I should mention, as a warning to culti- ; . 
yators, that the variety last mentioned i* not 
always to be relied upon, as, unlike ■tfae | majority of 
its dark crimson contemporaries, it is easily affected 
by atmospheric influences. In this special respect 
it much resembles Abel Carricre, and the greatly 
over- estimated ['riiwe Camitle de Rohan. .-,- -| 



Fitxwillism; Borden Job' and Gustavo Regis, of 
highly effective and strongly contrasted hues ; and 
UWM universal favourites, .Clara Watson andGloire 
Lyonnaiie. 

,' China '.aud; Polyoma*'. Roses can always he 
depended . upon. They seldom fail. More capri- 
stouaarelthe^somewhat, delicate Noisettes, with a' 
few notable exceptions, such. a*. Aiinee Vibert and 
Caroline' Enster.. i The '.greater, number of the .Tea 
Rosea are. HOW, moi^elloiiB]y, hardy in their nature, 
and durlng.the wihjer, require little protection, and 
the following varieties can belplanted.as late' aa, the 
end of 1 February,. w(th every, hope of, success, .yi;tN 
Souvenir d'unlAmi, add ..Souxenjz do. S: A-< Prince ; ; 
Catherine Mermet, and, The, Bride, l potih>of k whicli 
are of vigorous, '.constitution iiGloire^defDjJqri .land 
its more attractive deepeodan]|s,iBQunjiet rdfQr.iaiirl 
Belle Eyoonaisei.Hon^Ed^jiGiffkrdikM^i^o 
Lombard, which \tiowpra;luiui^ajitJy;i early rand 
late; Madims .Hoate, ^MadsmeliBEayy, ap'di Marie 
Tan Houite ; . th.o artistically,- tinted 31adanje, do 
Wattovillo; Anna. Olivier, aprofuie and, constant 
bloomer; Madame Charles; Medea, a superb' lemon- 
coloured variety ; 'Enchantress, Princess Vera, 
Innocent* 'Pirola, ' and -Perls ' dee Jardins. Pre- 
eminent among reliable climbing Rosea |ore William 
Allen Richardson, L'ldeol, ^Turner's Crimson iiatn 
bier, '.Bouquet' d'Or, ■ ClinJjpg.Niph.eto>,; Re/no 
Marie, Henrietta, aud -Madame '.Btcat4<- Da.i-i-1-Ji, 



readers the varieties which have, during the last 
decade, been most enduring and successful here. 

Among hybrid perpetual*, some of the most 
reliable ore Alfred Colomb, A. K. Williams, Beauty 
of Waltham, Captain Hayward, a very brightly- 
coloured, free-flowering variety, of recent origi- 
nation, larger than Mr. Cranston's Crimson 
Bedder, and equally fragrant, but not so ftdl ; 
Charles Lefebvre, whose popularity knows no 
diminution either with exhibitors or ordinary culti- 
vator* ; Cheshunt Scarlet, a precious garden Rose ; 
Crown Prince. Duchess of Bedford, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and Duke of Wellington, all of which may 
be described as indispeo sable. Almost as much 
may be said of General Jacqueminot, from which 
many of the grandest of our dark crimson Rosea 
have been derived ; Margaret Dickson, almost pare 
white, sod very commanding ; Helen Keller, a 
meet beautiful pink. Rose, of perfect formation ; 
Earl of Dufferin, Jeaanie Dickson, Lady Helen 



As a general rule it is advisable, "for. the 
sake of root-formation, to transplant, hybrid per- 
petuals once in live years. I find they are, in 
most instances greatly benefited, both as regards 
vigorous growth and floral productiveness, by a 
change of soil. 

The most easily cultivated and most profitable 
of all Roses to the ordinary cultivator, are the 
hybrid Teas. Of these the finest arc the fragrant 
La France, and her beautiful variations, Augustine 
GuuioUssau and Duchess of Albany ; Caroline Tee- 
tout, invariably large and imposing in aspect, whose 
origin has not been very clearly ascertained ; KeJ- 
serin Augusta Victoria, a German Rose of exquisite 
primrose-hue ; Viscountess Folkestone, of charming 
fragrance and marvellous floriferouaness ; Grace 
Darling, another very tine production of the late 
Henry Bennett ; Mrs. W. J. Grant sod MarquU 
Litta, both of them recent and great acquisitions : 
White Lady, the handsome daughter of Lady Mary 



NOVELTIES]; OF ■' 1898.' <■ '■'_ I 

; - i ' {pmthtftd frim p,'S4.f " '* ' ■' 

' Thb ,■ following novelties' and' rare, plants ' were, < 
iTMAntodVi'nfuio Gardt'nir,' ' CTi-oA«e l ih''i898'l.for 
bychidsl soeonfeVpi',19).: — ' ■ ■,'.,'' '""" ' 
Alooasia'Wavriniana, Ap'ril'23, PyMJ, . ■ 
Althea x Primrose' Gem," August' 13,'p^ 113- j^ . ; 
; Amaryllis Belladonna, Kew variety, Qcto be r 29, 

P*aj5.i ■ ■ . ■ i ■ ■ t ..",■;-' t 

. Anthurium crystallinum illujtro, December 10, 
p. *17, • ■ •< '■ '■■: I " ■'" "i. • ■■ ' .' 

Adiantum Hemaleyanum) Supplement, May 'is. 

Asplenium Mayi, June JoV-p. - 371. '.'."' ' 

Asplenium nidus mn It ilo^ulum,' January 8, p. 21 * 
. Acalypha Godseffiwia, April 23, p. £42. ; , ' ' 

Acalypha hiapida (= Sabderi),- April 23, p. 245. ', 
j AuricuH 4hb^^ixat, ■May 7. p.288.! • ■ * 
: Carnation Queen of the ' .Yellows, August 13,' 
pi 126. > i ■ .. f * , ' -. 

■ Calochortns Purdiei,' June, .23, p. 395. i ' i 
: Campanula.roirabiKs*,'July 9' p.^33/' ,- - " i 

■ CeratolobusjilicbolitzianuB,' April 23, p.' 231. ' " 
1 Chrysanthemum' Golden 'Shower,' December 3, 
p. .405. . ... .' - '..'. ', ' 

Chrysanthemum It. Hooper Pearson, November 
19.pl 369." " ■ f '\ ■ '.." ' ,' . ;" ; ; 

. Chrysanthemum What .Ho,, December 3, p. 401. 
. Chrysanthemum nipponfeum", Nov.* \% p. 349. 

Dahlia Fantasy, September 24,' p. 230.1 ■ 
< Davallia fljienais erTusa, May 28,' p. 323. 
;' Deutaio corymbiflora, Ootober S, 1 p. 267. ■ * 

. Dracssna Bromileldi,' Supplement; April 23. l 

;', Furenee, Wataoniano;"April'23,'p..243. 

Geonoma Pyiittrtiana,* Appil '3D, p. 1 258. 

Galanlhus cilicious, Feoruary 3, p. : 79. , 
, Gymnogramma chryaophylla grandicep*, Juno 18, 
P. 373. . , . 

Hyaolntbus aiuraus var. giganteue, September 10 
p. 191. . ■ 

Hypoxia longifolia, September 3, p. 177. 

Keatia Ksroteniana, November 2ft, p. 391. 
' Ka&mpferi* Etbelm, February 12, p. 94. 

Loohenalio psndula Aureliana, April 2, p. 193. 

Leea sambucins var., April 23, p. 245. 

Ligustrum Walkeri, October 15, p. 282. 
. Lilium rubellum, May 28, p. 333. 

Lobelia Rivoirei, September 24, p. 233. 

Lcnioera Hildebrandiona, September 17. p. 219. 

Linoepodix Patrick ian a, October 22, p. 299. 

NarcissuB Lady Margaret Boacawen, May 7 
p. 275. 
, Nepenthe* ventriiou, June IS, p. 379. 

Possjftor* im Tburnii, Mast. ep. n., May 21, 
p. 307. 
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Panax Mastersianum, April 28, 242. 

Pandanus Sanderi, Supplement, April 23. 

PoJypodium grande nigrescens, November 19, 
p. 362. 

Pteris serrulata gracilis multiceps, June 18, 
p. 875. 

Pteris cretica Summersii, June 18, p. 370. 

Ptychospenna Warleti, April 23, p. 244. 

Ptychosperma Sanderi, December 17, p. 436. 

Platycerium angolense, March 12, p. 155. 

Primrose Evelyn Arkwright. May 7, p. 277. 

Phlebodinm Mayi, Supplement, May 28. 

Pelargonium Spotted Beauty, June 4, p. 349. 

Eeetio F. W. Moore, April 23, p. 251. 

Rose Dawn, Supplement, July 23. 

Rose Milton, Supplement, July 80. 

Rose Enchantress, July 30, p. 89. 

Rose Edith Turner, Supplement, August 6. 

Rose Psyche, Supplement, May 7. 

Veronica Dieffenbachi, August 27, p. 155. 

Veronica Lindsayi, November 5, p. 331, 



Colonial Notes. 

■ ■ • 

WEST INDIES. 

Wi have received from Dr. Morris, the Imperial 
Commissioner of Agriculture, some details of the 
means he is taking to organise his department. 
The following is a list of representatives who were 
invited to attend the first agricultural conference 
held at Barbados on January 7 and 9, 1899 : — 

Jamaica. — The Director of Public Gardens and 
Plantations (William Fawcett, Esq., B.So., F.L.S.) ; 
the Government and Agricultural Chemist (Francis 
Watts, Esq., F.I. C., F.C.S.) ; the Principal of 
University College, Kingston (Rev. William Simms, 
M.A). 

British Guiana. — The Government Botanist and 
Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens (C. S. Jen- 
man, Esq., F.L.S.); the Government Analyst and 
Professor of Chemistry (Professor J. B. Harrison, 
M.A, F.I.C., F.C.S.) ; the Principal of Queen's 
College (J. A. Potbury, Esq., M.A.); Agricultural 
and Technical Chemist, Plantation Diamond (Wil- 
liam Douglas, Esq., F.LC, F.C.S.); Agricultural 
and Technical Chemist to the New Colonial Com- 
pany, Ltd. (Frederic J. Scard, Esq., F.LC, F.C.S.). 

Trinidad. — The Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanio Gardens (J. H. Hart, Esq., F.L.S.); 
Government Analyst and Professor of Chemistry 
(Professor P. Carmody, F.LC, F.CS.) ; the In- 

rtor of Schools (R. Gervase Busbe, Esq., M.A.) ; 
Principal of Queen's Royal College, (W. 
Burslem, Esq., M.A.) ; the Principal of the College 
of the Immaculate Conception (Rev. W. Carol!). 

The Windward Islands. — The Curator, Botanio 
Station, Grenada (W. E. Broadway, Esq.) ; the 
Curator, Botanio Station, St. Vincent (Henry 
Powell, Esq. ) ; the Curator, Botanio Station, St. 
Lucia (J. C Moore, Esq.) ; the Inspector of Schools, 
St. Lucia (F. E. Bundy, Esq.). 

TJte Leeward Islands. — The Inspector of Schools 
for the Leeward Islands (F. H. Watkins, Esq.); 
Dr. H. A. Alford Nicholls, C.M.G., M.D., F.L.S., 
Ac, author of Tropical Agriculture ; the Curator, 
Botanic Station, Dominica (Joseph Jones, Esq.); 
the Curator, Botanic Station, St. Kitts-Nevis 
(William Lunt, Esq.). 

Barbados. — The Island Professor of Chemistry in 
chemical charge of Sugar-cane Experiments (Pro- 
fessor J. P. d' Albuquerque, M.A., F.LC, F.CS.) ; 
the Agricultural Superintendent of Sugar-cane 
Experiments (J. R. Bovell, Esq.. F.L.S., F.C.8.) ; 
the acting Chairman of the Education Board (the 
Hon. W. H. Greaves, Q.C.); the Principal of 
Codrington College (the Rev. Canon Bindley, M. A., 
B. D. ; the Head Master of Harrison College (Horace 
Diighton, Esq., M.A., F.R.A.S.) ; the Inspector of 
Sjhools (Rev. J. E. Reece, M.A.). 

The proceedings at the Conference were to con- 
sist of the reading of brief and well-digested papers, 
followed by discussion on subjects of immediate 
interest, the object being to secure common action 
in ripening questions of great importance to 
the West Indies. It is desirable, for instance, to 
arrange for a rapid and economic interchange of 
seeds and plants between the various botanic 
centres, to discuss the cultural and chemical expe- 
riments to be undertaken during the next few 



Sears to improve the saccharine contents of the 
ugar-cane, and to sketch the lines on which it 
may be possible to establish the scientific teaching 
of agriculture in colleges and schools. Other sub- 
jects for discussion are the means to be adopted for 
securing a more skilful treatment of the soil and 
the use of manures, a selection of the most suitable 
economic plants for cultivation in various parts of 
the West Indies, the establishment of school, 
pardons, seaming effective means for training boys 
in agricultural pursuits, and the desirability of 
concerted action to prevent the too rapid spread of 
fungoid and insect pests. 



The Week's Work. 

9 

FJIU1T8 UJNDBR GLASS. 

By W. Sraueyxix, Gardener to the Bight Hon. W. H. Love, 
Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 

The Muscat Vinery. — Muscat Vines require a 
long season of growth, and those cultivators who 
require ripe fruit at the end of the month of July, 
or early in August, should now make preparations 
for starting the vinery. Usually, Muscats have a 
vinery almost, or entirely, devoted to them, and in 
most cases the vinery has an inside border. This 
being the case, the usual course of cleaning the roof, 
woodwork, and glass, should be thoroughly done, 
and the walls lime- washed with newly -slaked lime, 
to which may be added a little soot and flowers-of- 
sulpbur. The treatment of the Vines themselves 
will depend on their condition : if insects have been 
troublesome during the past year, tbey will need to 
be freed of all the loose outer-bark, using a blunt 
knife in doing so, and cutting the stem-roots off. 
The clearing away of the bark deprives insects of 
their hiding-Dlacee, and facilitates the coating of 
the Vines with a mixture adapted to the case. If 
mealybug infests them, gas-tar and clay, reduced 
to paint-Eke consistency, is the best kind of mix- 
ture, using half -a-pint of tar to a bucketful of clay 
and water. Though it is a disagreeable preparation 
to apply, every part of the rods, except the actual 
buds, should be carefully coated with it, which 
will soon eradicate mealy-bug, provided the house 
is otherwise well cleansed. Sulphur and clay 
makes a good basis for red-spider, tbrips, or scale- 
insects. To this mixture may be added with 
advantage Gishurst Compound - soap, Fir-tree oil, 
or sulphide of potassium, in quantity recommended 
in eacn by the vendors. The borders should after- 
wards be lightly pointed up, and as much 
of the old soil as can conveniently be shovelled up 
should be taken away, before any new soil is 
brought in. Muscats delight in heavy soil, kept 
in a porous state by ample quantities of lime- 
rubble, old plaster, whether used in extensions of 
the original border, or as a top-dressing ; wood- 
ashes, as affording potash and charcoal, as tending 
to keep the soil open, and to retain moisture, and in 
decay furnishing carbonic acid, by being combined 
with oxygen. These substances need only to be 
mixed with the new. soil in small quantity. A 
sprinkling of the artificial manures recommended*, 
for Vines may be sprinkled on the border pre. 
viously, and covered with soil ; or the same amount 
may be well mixed in the comnost-heap by turning 
it over several times. If the border is found upon 
examination in several parts to be dry, it should be 
moistened to its full depth with tepid water, but 
at this early date no more than this should be 
done. A mulch of fresh stable-litter will tend to 
prevent a too rapid evaporation of moisture, and 
reduce the need for repeated applications of water 
for some time. Having carried out these details, 
the vinery may be closed, though fire-heat 
may remain in abeyance for a few days afterwards, 
and then only be applied to raise the temperature 
a few decrees. If available, a bed of fermenting 
leaves ana stable-litter would supply the requisite 
degree of warmth for a time without making use of 
the apparatus ; removing it, however, when leaf- 
growth has taken place, the exhalations from 
manure sometimes having an unfavourable effect on 
tender foliage. Bend the rods of young Vines, 
these sometimes breaking irregularly ; and in all 
cases, it is well to allow the ends of the rods to hang 
lower than their usual position. Vines that are 
growing solely in outside borders, or those having 
access to outside ones, should be provided with a 
warm covering, which must be replenished with hot 
manure as it cools. The warmth in such coverings 
can be maintained for a long time if shutters, lights, 
or tarred -felt be ueed over them. An outside 



border may be tep-dreased similarly to an inside 
one. In oases where new turf has recently ben 
added to the surface, its removal on outside border* 
is not advised now, as it does not so soon become 
sour and exhausted as is the case indoors. 



THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

Br W. H. Yotmo, Orchid Grower to 8tr FacDcaiex Wtau, 
Bert., Clara Lawn, East Sheen. 

Odontoglossum Edwardi.—Th\M species will pro- 
bably require attention at this season, as new root* 
will be emerging from the partially -developed 
young growths. If the plants have sufficient root- 
space, and the drainage is ascertained to be in good 
condition, top-dressing with equal parts of fibroin 
peat and sphagnum-moss only will be needed, after 
having picked out a portion of the old materials; 
on the contrary, if the draiuage is imperfect, sad 
the compost sour, carefully remove the plant from 
its receptacle, pick out the whole of the material 
about the roots which is not attached to growing 
roots, remove all decayed roots, and repot in a dean, 
suitably -sized Orchid-pot, in which the drainage 
should occupy about two-thirds of the depth. 
Afford water in sufficient quantity to moisten the 
materials until the roots nave penetrated them. 
This species may be stood at the warmest part of 
the cool-house. 

Oncidiums.— Among other Orchids that may need 
attention are 0. macranthum, O. undulatum, 0. 
Leopoldi, O. sebrinum, and others of the same 
type. A large proportion of moss should be used 
for them, the roots rambling readily in living 
sphagnum-moss, and a very moist, cool position in 
the Odontoglossum-house should be given them. 
The same rule as regards water should be observed 
as for Odontoglossums, but after the roots hare 
made good progress abundance will be needed. 

MiUonia vexillaria is now in an advanced stage of 
growth, and watchfulness on the part of 'the culti- 
vator will be needed to ease with the budding- 
knife all leaves whose edges are stuck together. 
The plants should • he afforded full light, and be 
kept on the dry side all through the winter months, 
or weak, sickly growth will result, and, before the 
flower-spikes show, the black spot would appear 
Afford light fumigations frequently as a preventative 
of thrips. Plants of Miltonia Clowesii growing ■ 
the Cattleya-house are now making roots, ana if 
new materials are needed, the present is a good 
time to afford them. From the time the flower- 
spikes were cut, our plants of this species have 
been kept fairly dry at the root, but now that 
rooting has begun, more frequent and more 
applications of water will be made. 

Deciduou* Dtndrobiums. — Under this heading, » 
large number of valuable spring- flowering planti 
are included, of which Dendrobium Wardianum ii 
doubtless the best; then D. crassinode, whose 
variety Barber ianum is a high -coloured form. Both 
plants are now showiug flower-buds, and breaking 
into growth. To prevent these young growths 
making untoward progress, the plants should still 
be keptin a light, cool, well-ventilated bouse, and 
only afforded water when the last-inade pseudo- 
bulbs show signs of shrivelling. The Hawthorn- 
scented D. aureum, now in bloom, may remain is 
the East India-house the whole year, but excepting 
when rooting freely, it will need water but seldom. 
Plants of D. Bensoniae, if thoroughly matured, will 
very seldom require water during the resting period, 
neither will those of D. Parishi and D. polyphle- 
bium. Dendrobiums primulinnm, crepidattun, 
cretaceum, Devonianum, Boxalli, transparens. and 
lituiflorum, are resting at the cooler part of the 
Cattleya-house, and are afforded just enough water 




PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By C. R. Fields*, Gardener to the Dowager Lady Howa*» 
db Waldkn, St Jaraea'a House, Malvern. 

Richardia EUiottiana.— Old tubers of this plant 
which have been kept in a dry state may now od 
examined, and those showing signs of starting ist° 
growth should be potted. The dormant tubers 
may be left until a later date, if a long succession 
of spathes is required ; but in no case ought the 
repotting to be delayed after growth common** 
A suitable compost consists of three parts turfy 
loam, one part peat or leaf -soil, and some-sib* 1 "' 
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sand. In potting, half fill the pot with soil, and 
press it firmly, and upon this basis place the tuber, 
sprinkling it with silver-sand, and then fill the 
pot with soil to within 1 inoh of the rim. 
Place the pots in the stove, and afford water 
very carefully till the roots reach the sides 
of the pots, in order to guard against decay. 
Once started, the growth is rapid, and plenty of 
water is required. When the flowering stage is 
reached, the plants should be removed from the 
stove to an intermediate temperature in order to 
lengthen the life of the spathes. When the foliage 
begins to turn yellow, the amount of water afforded 
should be reduced ; and by the time it has died 
down, the soil should have been allowed to get 
unite dry. It is most important that it be kept in 
that condition until the tubers again start of them- 
wires into growth. Speaking roughly, Richardia 
BUiottiana requires the same sort of treatment as 
Oaladinms. 

Phyllocaetus should be very spariugly watered 
during the winter, otherwise they are apt to get 
into a sickly condition, consequent upon a loss of 
roots. It will be sufficient for the present if just 
enough water is afforded to keep the foliage in a 
plump condition. Plants which have got into an 
unhealthy state should have the soil shaken from 
the roots, dead portions of the latter removed with 
the knife, and the plants re-potted, using as small 
a pot as possible, and a compost afforded which 
consists of loam, a little peat, and a liberal allow- 
ance of sand and finely -broken brick-rubble or 
crocks, and be placed near the glass in a tempera* 
ture of from 60* to 55°. 

LtboniafloribundaandL. Penrhosiensvt x . — When 
these very useful winter-flowering plants go out of 
flower the shoots should be cutback, and the plants 
introduced to heat, in order that they may produce 
shoots fit for making cuttings. These strike readily, 
and when rooted they should be potted into small pots 
ami grown on in heat for a time, taking the points 
oat of the shoots occasionally, so as to induce 



TWtberotu-rooUd Begonias, — Seed should now be 
if good-sized flowering plants are required in 
the current year. The seed-pots should be half 
filled with crocks, and filled up to within half -an - 
inch of the rim with a finely-sifted mixture of equal 
parts sandly loam and leaf -soil, with silver-sand in 
sufficient quantity to make the whole porous. 
Press this down evenly with the flat bottom of a 
nower-pot, sow the seed thinly, and cover it with 
a slight sprinkle of silver-sand ; then afford water 
by holding the seed-pot in a pailful of water which 
must come upwards through the hole in the bottom 
uDtil the sand upon the surface appears damp. It 
is best to afford water in this manner till the seed- 
lings have taken firm hold of the soil, the seeds 
being so minute that they are liable to be washed 
from one side of the pot to the other each time 
water is afforded through a rose, however fine it 
may 'be. Cover the pots with a piece of glass, and 
place them in the stove or on a hot-bed, and shade 
carefully. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

By H. Markuam, Gardener to the Earl of Strafford, 
Wrotham Park. Barnet 

French Brans. — I was never very successful with 
the forcing of French Beans during the most sun- 
less part of the winter, the crop, as a rule, being 
scanty indeed, and scarcely worth the trouble and 
expense of cultivation ; but as the light increased 
the crops were more plentiful, and the pods had 
more substance. The variety Ne Plus Ultra is one 
of the most valuable varieties for an early crop, 
usually produciog great quantities of straight pods. 
For the first crop the use of pots is to be recom- 
mended, placing four to six beans in each according 
to size of pot used ; 24's are sufficiently large 
for the early crop. The compost used should 
be sweet and moderately light, and may con 
»ist of loam mixed with spent Mushroom-bed 
manure, or leaf-mould, not much decayed. The pots 
•hould be well drained, and then filled to within 
3 inches of the rim, and having made firm, press 
the seeds into the soil I inch, or sow on the surface 
and cover to that depth. Stand the pots in a tem- 
perature of 60° to 65°, with a brisk rise with sun- 
shine. Keep the atmosphere moist. Unless the 
sod gets very dry, afford no water till the young 
plants show through the soil ; and when the plants 
are well up syrioge with tepid water moderately 
twue daily in bright weather. Tap the pots fre- 
quently, affording water when required ; and before 



the plants fall over and get -damaged, put twigs 
round the pots to support the plants, which will 
allow of the syringe being used with force, other- 
wise red-spider and thrips will put in appearance 
and give the gardener much trouble. When the 
plants are in bloom, lessen the amount of humidity 
in the air, and dispense with the syringe till the pods 
have formed, when the previous treatment may be 
resumed. If suitably heated pits or small span- 
roofed houses are at command, French Beans do 
well planted out singly at a distance of 6 to 7 inches 
from bean to bean, and 12 inches betwixt the rows. 
Beans require ventilating to keep the plants healthy, 
but it should be done so as not to chill them. If 
a bed is not at liberty, sow half-a-dozen seeds in 
a sufficient number of large 60-pots, and plant out 
those with as little disturbance of the roots as 
may be, later on. 

Broccoli. — The self -protecting autumn varieties 
being now over, the next to follow will be Snow's 
Winter White, the stock of which should be looked 
over at short intervals of time, and the leaves 
turned over such heads as are of suitable size ; or 
dig up the plants, and replant closely together on a 
south border, or lay them in by the heels in frames 
where in severe weather they may be protected. 

Beet. — Although the roots are usually taken up 
early in the autumn and placed under cover, I 
much prefer to select the more suitable size, and 
lay-in close together in trenches on a sheltered 
border, and protect them with litter, bracken, or 
fine coal-ashes. By this method they keep fresh, 
and of good flavour. Carrots, Parsley, Salsafy, 
aod Parsnips may be wintered in a similar manner. 

Potatos, — Let the tubers in store be examined 
on wet days, removing decayed ones, and rubbing 
off the sprouts. Seed Potatos should be laid out 
thinly, so that sprouting will be delayed to the 
latest date. Keep all Potatos cool, short of 
freezing. 

THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By C. Herein, Gardener, Dropinore, Maidenhead. 

Raspberry Plantations may yet be made in open 
weather if the ground be not too wet for manipula- 
tion, and all work of this kind should be finished 
off within the next few weeks at the latest. Rasp- 
berry-plants being usually allowed to remain five 
or six years without disturbance, the ground should 
be trenched 2 feet deep, and heavily manured at 
each spit dug. Soil of a light nature rather than 
clayey is the best adapted for Raspberry culture, 
and where the latter prevails, leaf-mould, charred 
garden-refuse, lime-rubble, sandy road-parings, 
and such like should be incorporated with the 
staple in lieu of heavy manure, the latter being 
used with advantage on light soils. Assuming that 
the trenching has been finished long enough, a 
week at least, to allow of a settlement of the soil to 
take place, the planting the canes may then be 
carried out. The manner of training to be adopted 
must, to some extent, regulate the manner of 
planting, and canes of medium strength should be 
chosen. One of the simplest methods of training 
is to tie the canes to a couple of lengths of gal- 
vanised iron wires stretched horizontally, using 
a sufficient number of upright posts to ensure 
stability, the end posts being stouter than tho 
others. The rows may be 5 feet apart, and the 
single canes 2 feet. The canes should be tied 
loosely to the wires, and in a few weekfl they may 
be cut down to within two or three eyes, or about 
a foot of the soil. If grown in clumps of canes 
fastened to stakes, three canes should be planted 
together at 4 feet apart in the row, or these may be 
tied over eventually half to the right and to the 
left, in the form of an arch when tied together, to 
the point or crown of which a stake is placed to tie 
the canes to, thus forming a series of lew arches. 
Market-growers plant thus, but usually cut the 
canes to about 3 feet in height, aud use no 
supports. 

VaritUr*. — Tho largest -fruited Raspberry id 
Superlative, a strong grower and heavy cropper, of 
fairly good flavour, and useful for dessert. Baum- 
forth's Seedling is a large and free-fruiting variety, 
of good flavour ; while Carter's Prolific is older, 
and one that is largely grown for market purposes. 
Semper Fidelis is a useful and heavy-cropping 
variety ; the fruits are of a bright colour and acid, 
but making an excellent preserve, and one of the 
best for making Raspberry- vinegar. It is also 
a rather later fruiting variety than either of the 
preceding, and should be grown where a long aeason 



of these fruits is desired. Belle de Fonteuay is 
the best of the autumnal fruiting kinds. All newly- 
planted canes should be mulched with half-rotten 
or rather littery manure 

The Pruning of Outdoor Grape-vines should be 
carried out now, before the sap begins to flow. The 
aim of the pruner should be to secure a good quan- 
tity of well-ripened young shoots, and ample space 
should be allowed between the branches to admit of 
light and air to reach them. Old and muoh spurred - 
in branohes may be removed, thus making room for 
young, strong, well-ripened, fruitful wood. A rioh 
top-dressing should also be applied to the border if 
growth is unsatisfactory, some of the old soil being 
removed down to the roots, and new loam and 
bone-meal substituted. A mulch of half-rotted 
manure may be given. The Sweetwater it the best 
outdoor variety of Grape. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A. Obafmav, Gardener to Captain HoLroao, Weston birt, 

Tetburj, Gloucester. 

Japanese Maples. — These small-growing Japanese 
trees are admirably adapted for planting in groups, 
and as single specimens on lawns. They are low- 
growing deciduous trees, with erect stems ; the 
branches are spreading, and furnish the tree down 
to the ground. Some we have planted in sheltered 
positions, but our finest specimens are planted on 
the lawn, fully exposed to the wind and sun. These 
are 15 feet high, and 42 feet in circumference. Acer 
palmatum has seven-lobed leaves, elegantly notched 
and toothed, and when planted in the open the 
leaves are of a bronzy-green colour. The best 
varieties are Aoer p. atropurpureum (the boldest 
of the type), having deep purple leaves; A. p. 
sanguineum, similar to the former, with leaves of a 
deep blood-red ; A. p. ampelopsifolium, very fine 
in growth, of more spreading habit, leaves purple in 
spring, bronzy green in summer, and superb crimson 
colour in autumn ; A. p. dissectum, leaves of a 
deep red colour, finely cut and serrated, resembling 
a Fern ; A. p. palmatifidum, similar in growth and 
habit to dissectum, leaves green ; A. p. septemi- 
lobum, leaves green in summer, turning to 
a brilliant crimson colour in autumn ; A. p. 
roseum and A. p. roseum marginatum are of too 
delicate a constitution to be planted outside, but, 
succeed well when grown in pots. Acer japonicum 
and its variety A. j. vitifolium are less hardy than 
A. palmatum, but planted on elevated ground and 
in less exposed positions they may succeed. It 
has handapme Vine-like leaves, which assume a 
very rich colour in autumn. These Maples thrive 
best when planted in a good rich, sandy loam 
about 3 feet deep. The sou should be made firm 
by treading before planting, to prevent the tree 
from sinking. Abundance of water should be 
given during a dry season. The severest winters 
do not harm them, but late spring frosts about the 
second week in May will kill the young growth*. 
The lower placed buds then burst into growth, and 
the trees soon recover. Do not prune, as doing so 
spoils the character of the trees. 

Bedding Plants. — A number of plants of which 
the stock is usually raised in the spring from 
cuttings, or is insufficient in point of numbers, 
should be placed in gentle warmth, say, that 
of a vinery recently started, in order that they may 
make growth ere cuttings are taken. These .may 
consist of zonal Pelargoniums, Ivy-leaf, variegated, 
and sweet scented Verbenas, Lobelia Krinus 
varieties, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Gazanias, Jacobear , 
Sweet Alovsia, &c. It will suffice to sprinkle tho 
plants night and morning. Afford them water in 
increasing quantities as growth progresses, but do 
not divide up potfuls of cnttioss till the first crop 
of shoots has been taken. Dahlias, of which but 
few examples exist, may be put into flat hampers or 
deep cutting-boxes, and covered with leaf-soil, in 
order that they may push early shoots fit for 
making cuttings. Lantanas, handsome either in 
vases as centres of beds, aud subjects for planting 
in hot corners, may be placed in heat to push 
out shoots. These plants should not Ik: cut 
back more than once, or they will flower l>adly. 
The curreut season's struck plauts are uot to 
be depended upon to flower much, but there 
are some new varieties which bloom well the 
first year. Seeds of the Cauna may now be 
sown in hot-beds, also those of Wigandia Caracas- 
ana, and the large -growing foliage Solanums, con- 
tinue to cultivate the seedlings in a good degree 
of warmth till the middle of March, the object 
being to secure large plants by May. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTI8EMENT8 should be sent to the PUBLI8HER. 

Letters for Publication, as well as specimens and plants for 
naming, should be addressed to the EDITOR, 41, Welling, 
ton 8treet, Covent Garden, London. Communications 

Should be WRITTEN ON ON* 8IDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, 

sent at early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be printed, but 
kept as a guarantee of good faith. The Editor does not under- 
take to pay far any contributions, or to return unused com- 
munications or illustrations, unless by special arrangement. 

Local News.— Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editor early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of. interest to our readers, or of arty matters which it is 
desirable to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 

NGW%psLper%.*-CorrespondeiU4 sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. • 

Illustrations.— Tte Editor will thankfully receive and select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, 6c; but 
he cannot be responsible far loss or injury. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



SATURDAY, Jan. 
TUESDAY, Jan. 
THURSDAY, Fkb. 



28— Royal Botanic Soo. meet 
31— Royal Hort Soc. Committees. 
2— Linnean Soc. meet. 



MONDAY, 



SALES. 

{Roses, Lilies, Gloxinias, Hardy 
Border Plants, Ac, at Protheroe 
6 Morris' Rooms. 

{Carnations, Lily of the Valley, 
Pwonies, at Protheroe & Morris* 
Rooms. 

{Japanese Lilies. 1000 Roses, Shrubs, 
Greenhouse Plants, <fcc., at Pro- 
theroe & Morris* Rooms. 

(Hardy Perennials, Spiraeas. Roses, 
Carnations, Ac, at Protheroe & 
Morris Rooms. 

(Pwonies, Hollyhocks, Hardy Border 
Plants, Ac, at Protheroe & 
Feb. 3 -I Morris' Rooms. 

Imported and Established Orchids, 
. at Protheroe A Morris' Rooms. 



THURSDAY, Feb. 



FRIDAY 



Average Tkmperatl'rb for the ensuing week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiswick.— S9T- 

Actual Temperatures;— 

London.— January 25 (6 p.m.): Max., 41* ; Min., 82". 
Provinces.— January 20 (0 p.m.): Max., 47*, Valeutla ; 
Min., 32°, Aberdeen. 
Easterly winds, bright, tine, slight frost. 



The death, on the 20th inst., of 
Mr. John Lee. Mr. John Lee, of Hammersmith, 
in his ninety- fourth year, is, in 
many ways, a notable circumstance. To the 
younger members of the present generation 
John Lee was as a name only ; he had out- 
lived most of his older associates, and for the 
last few years had rarely been seen among us. 
Nevertheless, there are very many who remem- 
ber him as the genial President of the Horti- 
cultural Club, and 'still more who associate him 
with the "Gardeners' Benevolent. n He lived 
scarcely a day after the annual meeting noted 
in our columns last week. For how many years 
he had been a member of the Society we do not 
exactly know, but until the last three or four 
years he had never missed attendance at the 
annual meeting for a period of at least fifty 
years. He was, in fact, the Father of the 
Society, and we have heard him allude to the 
anxiety which he and his associates felt in the 
very early days of the Institution lest the funds 
in hand should not be adequate to the payment 
of the pensions to the two or three annuitants 
who then were the only members of the pension 
list. 

He lived to see the Institution in its present 
flourishing condition, and had the satisfaction 
of knowing that he himself had, by his own 
exertions, largely contributed to make it what 
it now is. A legacy of £100, free of duty, 
shows that he did not wish his interest in the 
Institution to be terminated by his death. 

John Lee, from the great age to whio.h he 



had attained, and the abundant experience he 
had enjoyed, had encyclopaedic knowledge which 
he was always pleased to impart to his younger 
associates. Up till the last few years he was a 
constant visitor at the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Sooiety, and was enabled to render 
great service to the Fruit Committee from his 
extensive knowledge of the history and the 
comparative merits of fruits. 
* In 1877 a dinner, presided over by Dr. Hogg, 
was given in his honour by the members of the 
Horticultural Club, on the occasion of his 
retiring from business ; and in 1882 a similar 
compliment was paid to him, when a service of 
plate was presented by the officers of the 
Gardeners' Benevolent, in recognition of his 
having acted as Trustee for forty years, and as 
Chairman of the Committee for nearly the 
whole of that period. The latter office, indeed, 
he tilled up to the last few years. His portrait 
hangs in the meeting-room of the Horticultural 
Club ; and a photographic illustration was given 
in our columns in 1893, p. 259. 

At the funeral on the 25th inst., in Brompton 
Cemetery, the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent 
was represented by Messrs. H. J. Veitch, 
Sherwood, Monro, Ingram, and others. Mr. 
Owen Thomas, R. M. Hogg, Mr. Wright, 
Dr. Masters, and others were also present. 
One of the wreaths, consisting of white Arums, 
Eucharis, Lilies, Lilies of the Valley, Azaleas, 
&c, was sent by the Committee, " In Memory 
of the Father of the Gardeners' Royal 
Benevolent Institution." 

John Lee was originally connected with 
the famous firm of nurserymen at Hammer- 
smith. Together with his brother Charles, 
who died in 1881, he successfully conducted 
this great business, but retired some years 
since. The Hammersmith nurseries — the 
original nucleus — have long since been built 
over. A similar fate has overtaken the nur- 
series of the firm at Ealing, but a large business 
is still carried on at Feltham. 

Lee's nursery was one of the "all-round 
nurseries " which are now rapidly disappearing. 
Nurserymen now-a-days have to specialise and 
devote their attention principally to one or to 
a comparatively few subjects. The result is 
not altogether satisfactory in one respect, as 
the knowledge of plants in general now pos- 
sessed by the men of business is neces- 
sarily less than it was in the times of their 
predecessors. 

The Hammersmith nursery in bye-gone days 
was the source whence numerous " new plants" 
from the Cape of Good Hope were distributed, 
Masson and other collectors having relations 
with the firm. The founder of the firm was 
James Lee, who, as Johnson tells us in his 
History of English Gardening, was for some 
time with Philip Miller at Chelsea, and after- 
wards gardener to the Duke of Argyll at 
Whitton Park, where a fiue collection of trees 
was got together. Subsequently, in connection 
with Kennedy, he established the Vineyard 
Nursery at Hammersmith. His death took 
place in 1797. 

A short statement relating to the further his- 
tory of the firm was given in our columns in a 
former volume. It is of such interest that 
we feel justified in reproducing the substance 
of it at the present time :— 

" Mr. J as. Lee, who established the nursery, 
was bora at Selkirk in 1715. When he first came 
to London he was employed at Syon, and after- 
wards at Whitton, by the Duke of Argyll. About 
the year 1760 he entered into partnership with 
Mr. Lewis Kennedy, gr. to Lord Bolton, at 



Chiswick, and commenced a nursery, in what wy 
called The Vineyard, at Hammersmith. About tbe 
middle of the last century this vineyard produced 
annually a considerable quantity of Burgundy wins. 
A thatched house was built in the grounds ; the 
upper part was used as a dwelling-house, and for 
selling the wine, and underneath were the wine- 
cellars. The house was formerly occupied by 
Worudoe, the celebrated engraver, and here he 
executed the most valuable and admired of his 
works. Mr. Lkk was patronised by the Earl of 
Islay, afterwards Duke of Argyll, the planter of 
Whitton, who died in 1761, and other noblemen ; 
he corresponded with Linn^us, and compiled from 
his writings An Introduction to Botany, pub- 
lished in 1760, which went through five edition*, 
and for many years was in the highest repute. He 
died in the year 1795, at tbe age of eighty yean, 
his partner, Mr. Kennedy, having died previously 

The nursery was carried on by the sons of the 
two founders till 1817, when they dissolved part 
nership. It then became the sole property of 
James Lee, the second, who died in 1824, leaving 
it to his family. In 1827 John Lee was joined is 
the conduct of this important business by bis 
brother Charles, who was born at the Royil 
Vineyard Nursery on February 8, 1808, and died on 
September 2, 1881. The firm was conducted under 
the title of John k Charles Lee till 1877, when 
Mr. John Lee retired, and William Lee, the m 
of Charles, joined his father in the management 
of the business. In 1881, however, upon the deals 
of Charles Lee, the veteran John again, bra 
time, accepted harness, coming to the assistance*! 
his nephew, who was very deeply affected by III 
loss of his father. 

Besides an extensive correspondence, and a ty 
lant attention to procure every new plant at N 
as it was introduced by others, Messrs. Utt 
Kennedy introduced many plants into the c 
through collectors whom they had sent abroad^ 
through foreign botanists. Tliey maintain 
collector in America, who sent home sevorml 
Oaks, and in partnership with the 
Josephine, one at the Cape of Good Hope, wh( 
home many new Ericas, Ixias, and other 
plants. To this firm it is, also, we owe the 
Fuchsia, and what that means to the sum of hi 
happiness, every gardener, every cottager even, • 
appreciate. They also had tbe first China Rose,fe 
1787." 

LlNNEAN SOCIETY.— At the evening meeting 
intended to be held on Thursday, February 2, 1##> 
at 8 p.m., the following papers will be read:— 1, 
•' Notes on the Genus Nauomitrium, Lindberg," hy 
Mr. E. Stanley Salmon. 2, "On the production 
of apospory in A thy Hum Filix-fo?mina var. unco- 
glom era turn, an apparently barren Fern," by Dr. 
F. W. Stansfield. 3, "On the Genus Lemnalis, 
Gray, with an account of the branching systems 
of the order Alcyonacea," by Mr. Gilbert C. 
Bourne, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 

fruit and fioral meeting of tbe Royal Horticultural 
Society will be held on Tuesday, Jan. 31, in the 
Drill Hall, James Street, Westminster, from 1 to 
4 P. m. This will be the last meeting of the 1898-99 
committees, the new ones coming into office oo 
Feb. 14. A lecture on "Twelve Months amoog 
tb'j Orchards of Nova Scotia," will be given b ? 
Mr. Cecil H. Hooper, F.R.H.S., at 3 o'clock 
and Mr. Arthur Sutton will give details of some 
of his remarkable experiments with Potato* st the 
Scientific Committee at 4 p.m. 

Grant of £100 to the Royal Botanic 

SOCIETY.— The London County Council has just 
given it3 second annual contribution o( £\O0U> toe 
" practical gardening school," which is held iu tw 
gardens of the Royal Botanic Society at Regent* 
Park. This grant is made yearly on condition that 
the school receive a number of boys up to teo, w 
are to undergo a three-year course of insfcructi 
in all branches of practical gardening. 
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Library.— It ii singular that at 
■ time when we are recalling memories of a 
famoW-lnwreery at Hammersmith, we should 
tito hl^cfylatic attention called to a nursery that 
on* enjoyed", the highest reputation at Hackney. 
An announcement of the aale, at PuTTtcK * SlMF- 
sn.v'v"(Hk« horary of toe lata 0. Loddmes, who 
(Hed .Mj-.-^Hirj. will bring to the mind of some the 
then 'wonderful collections of Orchids, 8aoanlant 
plaMa, ("alme, and other exotic plants, many of 
wtiah'fijfures wen given in Loddism' B o t twmea i 
Cabinet. ' The library to bo sold compriaes among 
other things : Gttrtit'o Botanical Magazine, 93 vols. ; 



m they denize 



not conferred long ago ; but in any c 
to participate in the oongratulatioi 
this Halo— f fiend of horticulture, 

M, Hasn LeyIiiue »e Vilkokin haa bean 
promoted to tbe grade of "officer" of the "Merita 
Agrioole ; " but no honour of thia kind, in the case 
of M. de Vie. mown, can add to the esteem in 
which he is held by his fellows on thia aide of the 
Channel. 

Scots Fir Cones and the Pine Gros- 
beaks—Mi- F. B. Dovetom, Karaneld, Torquay, 
in a communication addressed to the editor of the 



Rhododendron ciliicalyx. — This it the 
name of a new Rhododendron discovered by the 
Abbe Delavay, in Yunnan, and figured by M. 
Akdkb, in the Revue HortieoU of the 16th inst. 
The leaves resemble those of R. ciliatum, and the 
flowers, which are between 4 and 5 inches across, 
ore widely campanula te and white, flashed with 
violet. The calyx is less than a quarter- of-au-inoh 
long, with rounded lobes, bordered with long hairs. 
The plant haa flowered in the garden of M. -Milne 



FlG. 19.— DCM8 CASTLE, bERWlCKSHlBE. (SEE F, 49.) 



'arum'* Magazinr of Botany ; Steane'i Jamaica ; 
Wiott'e Botany of South Carolina; Lindttg's 
loAaruM Monographia ; Parkinson'* Herbatt ; 
Uutmrgh.' * Plant* of Curoniaiulel ; Plant** den 
iriualirtin ; A ndretot't Engraving* of Heaths, 4 Vols. ; 
Irrarde'* Herliall, 1836 ; Flora Peruviana el ChiltH- 
«, 4 vols. ; Hdward'i Botanical Rrywter, 34 vols. ; 
Knilreu>f*~KoM* ami Utraniume ; and Chandler'* 
'Uaetralioit* qf Camellia*. 

Honours to French Horticulturists.— 

U. (,'HAfH-*H JOLY.—lt is with a feeling of satisfac- 
tion that we loam that thia energetic horticidturint 
haa been Dominated a Chevalier of tbe Legion of 
Honour by tbe Flench Government. It is a matter 
for surprise to outsiders that thia distinction was 



WutmiiuUr Gazette, January 18, aays : — " It miy 
interest your readers to learn that I saw a pair of 
Fine Grosbeaks (Loiia. enucleator) in a road close 
to this on the 10th inst.. They/were feeding on 
the cooes of a Scotch Fir, and excavating then) 
with their sharp beaks, now and then dropping 
them on the ground. They were very tame, and 
I could hardly be mistaken, as I watched them for 
some time, and waa very close. They resemble and 
ore allied to the loopbilla, but are larger and 
more slender. The male might have been from 
7) to 8 inches in length. His head, throat, and 
breast were of a bright carmine, and his back of a 
dusky-red. The female was, more of a greenish- 
yellow all over, and wanted the carmine on the 
head and breast. These are birds of the North, 



Edwards. R. oiluoalyx, with no fewer than' thirty. 
live other species from the same region, was 
deacribed by M. Franchet, in tbe Bulletin Sot. 
Botaa. Frame, xxxiii., p. 223, and yet there are 
those who consider that there are no more worlds 
to conquer in the department of systematic botany! 

Date of Flowering of the Snowdrop.— 
The Snowdrop waa first observed in bloom in u 
Middlesex garden on Jan. 22 this year. In the 
same garden and in the same border the dates of 
flowering sinoe 1890 were as follows :— 1890, Jan. 9 ; 
1891, Feb. 6 J 1892, Jan. 22 i 1893, Jan. 30 ; 1894, 
Jan. 21 ; 1895, Jan. 17 ; 1896, Jan. IS; 1897, not 
recorded ; 1898, Jan. 18 ; 1899, Jan. : 22 ; the 9th of 
Jan. being the earliest date ; Yen, '6, or the thirty- 
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seventh day of the year, the latest. The Hazel was 
observed in bloom on Jan. 21, but was seen some 
days earlier in the same neighbourhood. In 1894 
the Hazel was recorded to be in bloom on Dee. 30, 
the usual dates being among the earliest days in 
February. 

European Orchids.— M. Corrkvon, of the 

Jardin Alpin d'Acclimatation, 2, Rue Dancet, 
Geneva, is about to issue, if a sufficient number of 
subscribers be forthcoming, a series of sixty octavo 
coloured plates, representing the hardy terrestrial 
Orchids of Central Europe, with accompanying 
text. We have seen some of the plates, and can 
speak favourably of them as accurate representa- 
tions of the plants. A subscription of 17*. will 
ensure the possession of what will evidently be a 
very useful publication. 

Eucalyptus cordata. — The Earl of 

ANNE3LEY obligingly forwards from Castlewellan, 
co. Down, a spray with flower-buds of this species, 
which so far has proved hardy in East Ireland. 
The mature leaves are sessile, about 5 cent, long by 
4 cent, in breadth, cordate, ovate, obtuse, glaucous 
on both surfaces. The flowers are in stalked 
clusters, each cluster consisting of three flowers. 
It is handsome in appearance, and has an aromatic 
fragrance. 

Paisley Horticultural Society : Paisley 

GARDENERS' REUNION.— The thirty-sixth annual 
reunion of the gardeners of Paisley was held in 
the "George" Temperance Hotel, on 20th inst. 
Mr. James Anderson presided, and delivered an 
interesting address. An enjoyable evening was 
spent. 

Science Teaching in Horticulture.— A 

meeting will be held to arrange preliminaries for a 
class, at 2, The Broadway, Hammersmith, on Mon- 
day, January 30, at 8 p.m. The class is intended 
as a preparation for the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety's examination ; it will meet on two nights a 
week, and will be conducted by Wilfbed Mark 
Webb, F.L.S., late assistant-biologist in the School 
of Horticulture of the Essex County Council, 
Chelmsford. 

The Gardens and Gardener at Combe 
ABBEY. — In reference to an article under the above 
heading which appeared in our issue for Sept. 24 
last, it may be interesting to state that Mr. 
William Miller, who has since resigned the 
superintendence of these gardens, is now busy 
forming a nursery for the cultivation of choice 
hardy plants. Mr. Miller has built a very charm- 
ing residence a short distance out of Coventry, and 
it is surrounded by several acres of land. His 
address is now "Raylands,'' Berkswell, near 
Coventry. 

THE EFFECT8 OF THE MlLD, WEATHER are, 
in some instances, very striking, as we are told by 
a correspondent at Backett, Shrivenham, that at 
that place a pyramid Pear-tree in a:« exposed site is 
covered with open blossom ; at Walcott Hall, 
Stamford, a young tree of Apple Deux Ana is 
bearing a second crop of fruit, and two fruits are 
sent, one 2 inches in diameter, and another half 
that size. In the same gardens, Strawberries have 
set two dozen fruits per plant — of course, only to 
succumb later. 

TRADE6CANTIA VIROINICA.— Microscopists of 
the middle of the waning century, and of earlier 
periods, will remember how they were wont to 
examine the movement of the juices in the cells 
springing from the stamens of this plant. A com- 
plete anatomical monograph of the plant, from the 
pen of M. Gravis,* the Professor of Botany in the 
University of Liege, will be referred to with great 
interest. The introduction supplies an historical 
summary of the principal publications relating to 
the histology of monocotyledonous plants in general, 

* Recherchts Anatomiquc$ et PKytiologiquts tur U Trady- 
cantia viiyfinim. ... Pur A. Gravis, Proflewfeur a l'Uni- 
verslti <le Ltfeg*. (Brntfelles, Hayez, RuV dVLooviin, 112.) 



and of the Commelynaoftfls in particular, a sum- 
mary whioh will be of great utility to students. 
M. Gravis then proceeds to give an exhaustive 
account of the anatomy of Tradescantia virginica 
in all its stages of growth, and concludes with a 
re'sume of the principal results and conclusions 
arrived at, and especially those whioh possess novel 
features. A full bibliography is given, and the 
subject is illustrated by twenty-seven quarto litho- 
graphic plates. To discuss the details of such a 
work of tongue haUine as this is impossible in this 
place. Suffice it to say, that the work is a monu- 
ment of painstaking research, which, like the 
similar monograph of Urtioa, redounds to the 
honour of Belgian science, and to the credit of 
M. Gravis. 

Value of Fruit Imports.— Almost at a 

glanoe it will be seen, from the accompanying table, 
how much we paid last year for the foreign and 
colonial fruits imported into this country, as 
reported from month to month by the authorities 
of the Board of Trade. These figures are compared 
with those for 1897, and the differences, plus or 
minus, are given, in order to, as far as possible, 
complete the year's record. The decrease in value 
for 1898 is trifling— the selling price brought much 
excellent fruit well within the reach of the masses, 
who (the juniors especially) voraciously availed 
themselves of cheap and wholesome foreign fruit. 
The figures are as follows : — 



Impost* 


i 
i 


1897. 


1898. 


Difference. 


FrulU, raw :— 


£ 


& 


£ 


Almond* ... 


...value* 


436,428 


5.*>3,431 


+ 117,003 


Apples 


• •• it 


1,187,803 


1,107.058 


-80,245 


Cherries 


M 


178,131 


230,828 


4. 62,697 


Grape* 


... M 


495,017 


549,513 


+ 54,406 


Lemons 


»l 


410,150 


439,286 


+29,136 


XnU, used as fruit ,, 


501,356 


575 598 


+74,242 


Orange* 


• ••» t» 


2,266,020 


1,986,160 


-260,760 


Pears 


••• ,1 


«77,S0» 


S21.772 


'136,198 


Plums 


1 
•• »l 


497,783 


434,066 


-63.117 


Unenunierated, 


raw „ ( 


695,159 
7,046,147 


670,711 


+ 175,552 




Total at 


6,069,023 


-£77,124 



We may be permitted to add here the values of the 
following items, to complete the tale, for the year, 
** m told month by month. Thus, in 1897, Onions 
were imported to the value of £760,560, against 
£792,907, an increase of £32,347. The Potatos 
imported in 1897 were valued at £1,200,328, 
against £1,913,912 in 1898, or an increase of 
£713,584 ; the value of vegetables, raw and uu- 
enumerated, amounted to the sum of £1,456,701 in 
1897, against £1,680,734 io the year following, 
showing an increase of £224,033. 

GARDENER8' ROYAL BENEVOLENT.— At the 
dinner of the committee, held after the business of 
the annual meeting had been concluded, Mr. Harry 
Vkitch, the Treasurer, announced the establish- 
ment of a Samaritan Fund, the interest of which 
would be distributed among unsuccessful candi- 
dates who had not been subscribers, the Victorian 
Era Fund being reserved exclusively for the benefit 
of those who have been subscribers. It was 
announced that the Earl of Derby would preside 
at the annual dinner on July 28. 

PuBucATiofte Received. — Nature Not™, 

Jan; 1899.— Contribution* to the FloraofNew Guinea 
and Queensland, by F. Manson Bailey, F.L.S. — 
Extracts from the Queensland Agricultural Journal \ 
vol. iii., parts 3, 4, and 5, for September, October, 
and November, 1898. — Preliminary Study of th<i 
Prickly Pears naturalised in New South Wales: 
J. H. Maiden, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, 
New South Wales. — Proceedings of the Tenth 
Annual Meeting of the Association of Economic 
Entomologists, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Entomology, Bulletin No. 17. — Selleri- 
jAantens, Historie, Udbredelse og Anvendelse, Carl 
Hansen, Copenhagen. — Botanisvhes Ceniralbiatt, 
Band lxxvii, No. 1, 1899 ; We'stnik, Transactions 



of the 8t Petersburg Horticultural Society— 
Transactions of the English ArboricuUwral Society, 
voL iv., part 1. Including the report of the sever 
teenth annual meeting at Penrith in August bst 
and papers on: Different Methods adopted in tat 
Measurement of Standing and Felled Timber, by 
T. Bright; Planting, Maintenance and Manage. 
ment of a Plantation for the first Twenty-five Yean 
by Edward Delglish ; and on various allied subjects 
— Chemical Manures and Garden Crops, lector* W 
F. W. E. Sbrivell, Golden Green, Tonbridge, del 
vered before the Devon and Exeter Garden*:* 
Association, November, 1898. — Proceedings ev 
Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Socrty 
of India, July to September, 1898. — Agricultsn 
Gazette of New South Wales, November, 186k 
This contains articles and notes on the Ramie Fib* 
Plant, by H. V. Jackson ; Pine-apple Growia; 
Aspic wall Potato Planter, J. L. Thompson ; tt 
Orchard, and Vegetable and Flower growing - 
Journal de la Socidti Nationale d* Horticulture * 
France, December, 1898. — Bulletin iV Arboricuftv^ 
de Floriculture tt de Culture Potagere, r£dige far 
Fr. Burvenich, Ed. Pynaert ; Em. Rodigavs & HqL 
van Hulle, January. — Tijdschrift voor TStinbovr 
Zesde und Zevende aflevering. — Bulletino delta ft 
Societa Toscana di Orticultura, Dicembro, 189&- 
Planlas novas Cultivadas no Jardim Botanico do R*> 
de Janeiro, descriptas, classificadas e deaenhsdtt, 
por J. Barbosa Rodrigues, VI. — Plantae Mattogrt* 
senses ou Relacao de Plantas Novas, colhidaa, clantfi 
cadas e deseohadas, por y. Borbosa Rodrigues (Diitc 
teur du Jardin). — Wells Chrysanthemum Caleudar 
A large sheet containing directions as to the cult' 
vation of Chrysanthemums in each month of tt* 
year. The sheet is given an imposing appean&tt 
by the large illustrations of half-a-dozen or r> 
selected novelties. Useful for posting in the pot 
ting-shed or garden-office. (W. Wells, Eerlswood. 
RedhilL) — On Lawns and Lawn Tennis, Cncbt, 
Golf, and other Grassy Grounds, by Jae, Carter A 
Co., High Holborn, London, W.C.— Itde of Wigkt 
Horticultural Improvement Association Aimvnvi 
for 1899. A large sbfebi ^Jajendar, conttfuv * 
list of the membership of the society, aid mach 
information, more particularly interesting to gn 
doners liviag uyon the island. A Calends o ; , 
garden operations for the year, Ac. The sheet » 
illustrated by a photograph of Sir Chas. Seeley.Bt 
president of the society, and a scene from one o! 
tbe island gardens. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

The following extracts are taken from the report 
of the Council for the year 1898-99, to be present**: 
to the Annual general meeting of Fellows, to be hr li 
at the Society's offices, 117, Victoria Street, Wot 
minster, on Tuesday, February 14, 1899, at 3 p.* 

The. year 1898-99 has been one of iucrea*i 
prosperity for the Society. 

The Council have felt justified in spending a cm 
siderable amount on the Lindley Library, namct? 
£170, to assist the Trustees in completing s&l 
publishing a catalogue of the library, and also c 
purchasing various books which the catalog*" 
showed to be wanting. 

The catalogue was published in December at i 
price of 2*. 6W. in the hope that many Fellow* 
would purchase it, not only to inform tbemsefra 
what books the library contains, but also because ii 
forms in itself a sort of reference list to the bibb* 
graphy of gardening. Some Fellows might al* 
take note of books still wanting to the library, witb 
a view to presenting them. 

During the past year valuable bookt have been 
presented by the director of the Royal Gardens it 
Kew, Dr. Maxwell Masters, F.R.S.,T. J. Bennett 
Poe\ Esq., Miss Orroerod, Mrs. Holborn, Signor 
Alnio, and many others, to all of whom tbe best 
thanks of the Society are due. A full list will be 
published on April 1 in the Society's Journal, vol 
xxii., ©art 4. Acting in conjunction with tbe 
Trustees, the Council have purchased for the library 
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-The Silva of North America, Prof. Sargent ; The 
lora of Northern America, Britton & Brown ; 
TaturGy from its commencement, 56 vols. ; Flora 
f Tropical Africa; Flora Oermanico\ Reichen- 
ach» 22 vols. ; Flora Pyrtnaica* Bubani; Adas 
#a Planus, Bois ; The Water Garden, Tricker ; 
lora of Berkshire, Drnce ; Chemistry of the Oar- 
en, Cousins ; Garden Making, Prof. Bailey ; 
British Orchids, Webster ; and others. 

Under the head of ordinary expenditure at 
^hiswick £1,850 has been spent on the general 
work and maintenance of the gardens. Amongst 
other work, House No. 9 and the potting-shed 
attached thereto have been painted and thoroughly 
repaired j Houses Nob. 3, 14, 16, and 21 have all 
keen repaired and painted, as have also many of 
the frames. All this work has been done by the 
Soaiety a awn; staff of men. The receipts by sale of 
surplus produce amount to £357, making the net 
ordinary cost of the gardens £1,493. 

At Westminster, twenty-two Fruit and Floral 
Meetings have been held in the Drill Hall, James 
Street, Victoria Street ; and seven Committee 
Meetings have been held at Chiswick, besides the 
larger Shows in the Temple Gardens on May 25, 
26, and 27 ; and at the Crystal Palace on Sep- 
tember 29, 30, and October 1. Lectures have been 
delivered at nineteen of the Meetings. The 
timber of awards granted by the Council, on the 
recoeninendation of the various Committees, has 
been as follows: — At Provincial Shows, 17; 
Affiliated Societies, 70; Fruit Committee, 173; 
Floral Committee, 432 ; Orchid Committee, 193 ; 
Narcissus Committee, 21 ; Total, 906. 

In addition to the above, 1 Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
baa been awarded to Miss 0. Harrisson for having 
p Ac eed 1st in the Society's examination, and 4 
sHogg Memorial Medals have been awarded ; 85 
Bronze Banksian Medals have also been granted to 
Cottagers' Societies. 

The Council are fully aware (as all Fellows visit- 
: ng the Drill Hall shows must also be) how very 
meritorious the groups of flowers, fruits, and vege- 
table*, &a, are, and how thoroughly, as a rule, 
chev deserve the medals recommended by the com- 
xnitteee. The Council entirely recognise the diffi- 
culty of the work of the committees in decreasing 
-the number of medals they recommend. At the 
jjamr time they feel it their duty to urge upon all 
tJie committees, and upon the individual members 
t hereof, the necessity of gradually but continually 
raising the standard of excellence which they set 
Wore themselves in recommending awards. 

Another point which the Council desire to suggest 
to the committees, is whether groups exhibited by 
the horticultural trade, and groups exhibited from 
amateurs' gardens, should be judged by exactly the 
same standard of excellence ? Whether (except in 
cases of open competition for prizes), some slight 
favour should not be shown to encourage the 
latter? 

During the past year the Society has been pre- 
sented with the dies of a very fine medal, which 
hau» been struck and subscribed for by numerous 
friends, in memory of the late Dr. Robert Hogg. The 
Council have decided to lestrict the use of this 
modal to the Fruit and Vegetable Committee, with 
wbich committee Dr. Hogg was so intimately and 
specially connected from its very foundation in 
1858. 

On Tuesday, July 5, the Council invited all the 
members of the several committees to lunch with 
tbem at Chiswick, and to examine the Gardens. 
An account of the proceedings will be found in the 
Journal , vol. xxii., p. 237. 

An International Conference on Hybridisation 
haa been arranged for July 11 and 12, 1899, to 
commence with a luncheon at Chiswick, to which 
all the committees of the Society will be invited, 
and to close with a banquet in the Whitehall 
Booms, H6tel M4tropole, in honour of the distin- 
guished foreign guests who are expected to attend the 
Coa/erenee. Full particulars concerning the Con- 
ference will be found in the Society's Book of 
Arrangement* for the year 1899. Any Fellows 



desiring to be present at the banquet, and wishing 
for tickets for ladies or gentlemen, should commu- 
nicate with the Secretary before July 1 ; the price 
of the tickets will be 21s. 

The Council desire to draw the attention of all 
Fellows of the Society to the more extended use 
which the Scientific Committee might be to them 
if they availed themselves more freely of their 
privileges in submitting instances of diseases of, 
or injuries to plants, caused by insects or other- 
wise. The Scientific Committee is composed of 
gentlemen qualified to give the best advice on all 
such subjects, either in respect to the prevention 
or cure of disease. The committee is also glad to 
receive specimens of any subjects of horticultural 
or botanical interest. 

That Fellows, whether near or at a distance, may 
derive as much benefit as possible from their con- 
nection with the Society, the Council last year 
appointed Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, M.A., con- 
sulting chemist to the Society. They have renewed 
their arrangement with him whereby all Fellows 
who are amateurs or bond-Jidt gardeners, may 
obtain, at very small cost, analyses of manures, 
soils, Ac., or advice as to what description of 
chemical manure will be most suitable and profit- 
able for application to any particular soil. The 
Council wish again to draw particular attention to 
the following points, vis. : — 

(i.) That Fellows desiring an analysis must 
follow explicitly and exactly the directions laid 
down in the book of arrangements, 1899 ; and 
(ii.) That Fellows who are in any way com- 
mercially interested in any artificial manure 
trade or horticultural business cannot claim Dr. 
Voelcker's assistance as Fellows, but if they 
wish to consult him, must do so in the ordinary 
way of business. 
The Society's Great Show held in May (by the 
continued kindness of the Treasurer and Benchers) 
in the Inner Temple Gardens, was as successful as 
ever, and it is a matter of satisfaction to the 
Council to find that this meeting is now universally 
acknowledged to be the leading horticultural exhi- 
bition of this country. The best thanks of the 
Society are due to all who kindly brought their 
plants for exhibition, or otherwise contributed to 
the success of this show. 

The Exhibition of British Grown Fruit held by 
the Society at the Crystal Palace on Sept. 29, 30, 
and Oct. 1, was, considering the very unfavourable 
season, most satisfactory. Full particulars will be 
found in vol. xxii., Part 4, of the Journal, which 
will be issued in the course of a few weeks. 

As an object-lesson in British fruit cultivation, 
this annual show stands unrivalled, and is of 
national importance. The Council invite Fellows 
and their friends to support it, for it cannot be too 
widely known that the continuance of the show is 
absolutely dependent on at least £100 being raised 
by subscription each year towards the prize fund. 
The show involves the society in a very large 
expenditure without the possibility of any return. 

A deputation was sent by the council, at the 
invitation of the local authorities, to attend the 
great summer show of the Northumberland, 
Durham, and Newcastle-on-Tyne Botanical and 
Horticultural Society in July. Full particulars of 
this visit will be found in the society's Journal, 
vol. xxii., p. cxiii. The council desire to record the 
very great pleasure which this visit gave them, and 
their appreciation of the great courtesy and 
hospitality with which they were received. 

An invitation has been received and accepted for 
sending a small deputation to visit a show of 
Daffodils and other early spring-flowers and 
produce, to be held at Truro on March 21 and 22, 
1899. 

The Journal of the Society has been continued, 
so as to enable Fellows at a distance to enter more 
fully into and reap the benefits of the study and 
work of those actively engaged at head-quarters. 
Vol. xxi., part 3, and parts 1, 2, and 3 of vol xxii., 
were issued during the year, and vol. xxii, part 4, 
will be ready on April 1. 



It is gratifying to record that the enquiry for 
the Society's Leaflet on Fruits for Small Gardens, 
Cottagers, and Farmers continues. An entirely 
new and enlarged edition has been published, and 
may be obtained at the office at cost price. 

The first edition of the Book of Rules for Judg- 
ing, and Hints to Schedule Makers, which the 
Society drew up in 1896 has been exhausted. They 
have therefore been revised and reprinted, and an 
Appendix on point- judging and point -value has 
been issued, price 1*. 6d. 

An examination in the Principles and Practice of 
Horticulture was held on April 5, concurrently in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, a centre 
being established wherever a magistrate, clergyman, 
schoolmaster, or other responsible person accus- 
tomed to examinations would consent to super- 
intend one on the society's behalf, and in accordance 
with the rules laid down for its conduct. No limit 
as to the age, position, or previous training of the 
candidates was imposed. 190 candidates presented 
themselves for examination. The names and 
addresses of those who succeeded in satisfying the 
examiners, together with the number of marks 
assigned to each, will be found in the society's 
Journal, vol. xxii, p. 94. 

It is proposed to hold a similar examination in 
1899, on Tuesday, April 11. Candidates wishing 
to sit for the examination should make application 
during February to the secretary, Royal Horti- 
cultural Sooiety's office, 117, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

The thanks of the Society are due to all the mem- 
bers of the standing committees, viz., the Scientific, 
the Fruit and Vegetable, the Floral, the Orchid, 
and the Narcissus Committees, for the kind and 
patieut attention which they have severally given 
to their departments. 

The thanks of the Society are also due to all 
those who, either at home or abroad, have so kindly 
presented plants or seeds to the Gardens. A list 
of the donors has been prepared, and will be found 
in the Society's Journal, vol. xxi., part 4, 1899, 
which will be issued on April 1 . 

The Council wish to express, in their own name 
and in that of the Fellows of the Society, their 
great indebtedness to all who have so kindly con- 
tributed, either by the exhibition of plants, fruits, 
flowers, or vegetables, or by the reading of papers, 
to the success of the fortnightly meetings in the 
Drill Hall. They are glad to find by the increased 
and increasing number of visitors that the Society's 
fortnightly meetings are becoming better appreciated 
by the Fellows and public io general 

A desire having been expressed that the so- 
called fortnightly meetings should be actually fort- 
nightly throughout the whole year, it will be found 
by referring to the Book of Arrangements, 1899, 
that the Council have acceded to this request, as 
far as it was possible to do so, having regard to 
such obstacles to absolute regularity as the Temple 
and Crystal Palace Shows, and the occurrence of 
Bank Holidays. 

The Council have the sad duty of recording the 
death of forty -seven Fellows during the year, and 
among them they regret to find the names of Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild, M.P. ; the Lord Newton, 
Mr. Christopher Sykes, the EarUf Sefton, the Earl 
of Lathom, Lady Cromer, Lady Rep ton, Sir 
Richard Quain, Sir Stuart Knill, Bart. ; Sir James 
Bain, Hon. £. S. Parker Jervis, Professor Dr. 
AUman, Mr. Latimer Clarke, M. C. Bernardin, 
Dr. Joban Lange, Rev. D. A. Beaufort, Dr. l'Ansou, 
Mr. H. M. Matheson, Mr. G. T. Clarke, Mr. 
Edmund Tonka, Mr. Chas. Sharpe, Mr. T. B. 
Potter, and others. 

The following figures will show the Society's 
progress in regard to numerical strength during the 
past year -.—Fellows elected, 619 ; deduct by resig- 
nations and deaths, 119 ; numerical increase, 500. 

The Council recommend that (with the exception 

of the Secretary) the salaries of the principal 

officers of the Society — the superintendent, the 

• cashier, and the assistant-superintendent, should 

continue as heretofore. The Secretary having now 
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. oewpleted ten year* el service to the Society, the 
Council recommend that aa Addition of £50 a year 
be made to hii salary. 

The balance-sheet shows a eredit balance of 
.1293 7ft. M. 

Florists 1 Flowers. 



AURICULAS. 

The months of January and February do not 
bring tbe florist much work among Auriculas, and 
beyond keeping them healthy by the admission of 
air when there ia no frost, little can be done. Coo- 
tinne to afford water very cautiously ; only enough 
to keep the aoil from getting dust-dry being needed 
fur tbe present. The plant* will be getting into 
growth alowly aa the season advance*, and more 
moisture at the root* may then be afforded. In 
applying water, avoid wetting the leave* and 
(pilling water amongat tbe pot* needlessly. Care, 
fully remove all dead or decaying leavea from tbe 
plants, and mow from the surface of the nil. On 
the slightest sign of aphides, fumigate the frame, 
Ac., with tobacco ; or, when a few plant* only are 
infected, brnah off tbe jheecti'with a camel-bair 
'brush. The weather in the south has become more 
seasonable than of late, and means should ' be taken 
to ward off froat by covering the glass in case of 
sudden frost, - covering being) for Auriculas, pre- 
ferable to artificial beat. ' 

Tbe plants should be top-dressed about tbe 
middle of February, if the weather should be mild, 
■ therefore it will' be well to have the compost in 
readinees. - The potting compost should consist of 
turfy loan two parts, decayed dry cow -dung half a 
part each, and u, small quant ityof leaf mould. The 
compost should be placed under cover where it will 
not free**; so as -to mellow by the time' it is 
wanted for the' repotting. 

Hollyhocks. , 
Seeds from, a trusty source may be sown forth- 
with in pota tilled .with light. loamy soil, and. placed 

, in a house with a warmth of 65° or 70°. From out 
of this sowing the strongest plan t»,iy ill blpom (he 

. firat year, and the remainder tbe following year. < 
If the seeda are of the beat kinds, both single and 
double Bowers will appear. In my ,ocit i utile, I 
will touch upon the - treatment required after 
germination. £. Afolynewc. 



MR. A. M.:KENZ1E, THE LATE 
, TBEA8UBEB, SCOTTISH HOBTICUL* 
TUBAL ASSOCIATION.. . * 

Masv reader* of the Qardtneri Chronicle will be 
glad to learn that the retirement of Mr. McKeuzio 
from the post of treasurer was not caused by failure 
of bodily strength or lack of internet in the affairs 
of the association, but from a desire toseeayoungtr 
man, with heart and soul in the carrying on the good 
work of tha association. A few words concerning 
Mr. McKenzie's career will be of interest to many. 
His gardening training began in Belladrum Gardens, 
Inverness-shire, in 1848. After having undergooethe 
usual experience of young gardeners in Scotland in 
quest of further knowledge, he settled for some 
few years on the shores of the Clyde, where he was 
engaged in gardening, fanning, and almost every 
other aspect of rural life. Here it was that he laid 
in a stock of knowledge which has stood bim in 
good stead. In 1868 Mr. McKeniie entered the 
Leith Walk Nurseries, waiting, aa many others 
had done before him, for something suitable to turn 
up. At that time, the late Baillie Methven ac- 
quired tbeWarriston Nursery, and young McKenzie 
was sent to look after it, and there really began his 
life's work. A few weeks ago he was the recipient 
of a handsome silver tea-service from the Messrs. 
Methven, as a memento of bis thirty years of 
faithful service and friendship. Although business 
claimed much of his time, be wa» at all time* 
one of the staunohest supporters of the Scottish 
Horticultural Association, to which he devoted 



much of his leisure. I would refer to the early 
days of the association. In 1877, a few kindred 
■pints led by Mr. Robertson Munro, then of the 
Aberoorn Nursery, conceived the idea of holding 
monthly meetings, at which subjects of gardening 
interest were to be disc as sod, and at which plants, 
fruits, and vegetables of merit exhibited and recog- 
nised by awarding tbe best of them Cultural Certi- 
ficate*. The Association prospered fairly well for 
about niue years, when some of the more ardent 
member* advocated the hoMiog of a Chrysanthe- 
mum exhibition. Here I would like to mention 
that Mr. Carruthers, of. Hillwood, and Mr. 
McMillan, of Trinity, in particular took up this 
matter so strongly, with the result that in 1686 
tbe first exhibition was held in a small hall in 
George Street, Edinburgh. Stftoe that year an 
annual show has been held, and on the suggestion 
of the late Mr. Wm. Thomson, of Clovenfords, a 
centenary exhibition waa held in 1880. The mag- 
nificent success which attended this exhibition 
gave an impetus to practical horticulture in Scot- 
land, especially to Chrysanthemum culture, and 
.that' of other winter-flowering [plants. It de- 
munst rated tbe practicability of holding a large 



and to tha care, ability, and j 

Mr. MJKnnsie has bestowed on the floasmsFll 

Association. J. W. SleHaUU, Strath/Utdiap. 



and interesting exhibition in the dead of winter, 
and its shows have established the Chrysanthe- 
mum in popular favour. ' 

Tha Association has distributed the sum of 
£3550 in promoting the interests of gardeners and 
gardening during the last ten years. In providing 
high-class music — for this is aa necessary for the 
success of the shows as the plants and flowers them- 
selves— it has spent £3775. On printing, advertising, 
and other necessary outlays, such as making the 
Waverley Market comfortable and attractive, a 
large sum haa been expended. - The Association has 
also devoted to charitable institutions, chiefly 
those connected with gardening, £B60 ; whilst it 
has reserved against unforeseen contingencies the 
modest sum of £790. Many will ask what influ- 
ences contributed to this large measure of success. 
I once asked Mr. McKeniie' tbe same question, 
and be promptly replied — "In tho first place, to 
that love of the beautiful in Art or Nature which 
prevails among all ranks of the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, and it is this alone that draw* tbe 
thousands to admire the choice productions of the 
gardeners' art, and to listen to good music. Tha 
second cause, I think,' will be admitted to be the 
facilities afforded by tbe Waverley Market as a site 
for an exhibition." And personally, I must assign 
much to (be enterprise and liberality of tbe Council 



THE HISTORY OF GABDENS 
Mb. Aluet Forbxs Suvrainn, F.S.A..dclim 
a lecture oa *' Gardens ; their History and Litei 
tare," illustrated by limelight pictures, it !) 
London Institution, on Thursday, Jaouiy l< 
After defining a garden etymol ogicel I y as s " yui 
but "touched with emotion of poetry," be diSe 
entiated the formal or architect's garden Isudi 
open-air extension of the house, with its disss! 
bedges and trees of topiarian art) from the rjtev 
irregular, Chinese, English, or landscape prts 
and pointed ont how Milton had "trimmed'! 
"hedged" his Garden of Hden between Ik* 
schools. He then showed tbe design of ss uas 
Egyptian garden from a tomb in Thebes. Thepnba 
of the "hanging-gardens" of Babylon he dscunii 
be still in "suspension •" and passing by Issue* 
Persian gardens he showed three views of nsn 
ones, including the Shah's gardens at Teh™. TV 
gardens of Homer and of tho philosopher Epinm> 
brought him to the " built " garden migniJif-J 
of the Roman Empire, to illustrate whirl, :■ 
showed Lucullos's villa at Baise, a trellised jins 
from a wall-painting at Herculaueum, o! * 
restoration of Pliny tbe younger's Tusculu r -» 
from hi* own detailed description, and [minis! it 
how this contained the essence of the formal s!J>i* 
the germ of the natural or landscape sotool '.* 
monastic gardens he showed a plan of tbe ifc!»j ' 
Saint Gall by a monk iu the IXth Century, ml ?■ 
ture* of the monasteries of Saint Oennain assPr.'- 
and of Asbridge, in Berts. Median «: iH* 
were represented from the " Roman de 1» I*' 
and tbe 'Garden of Love," the earlist in" I 
engraving— Blois and Gaillon and St Genein I 
Laye, from Dncercean's Architecture-nJ 'ft 
Vries's "Hortorum Forma; " to illuiiin* W»J 
the Potter's "Jardin Delectable. " Of ssk Mr 
gardens he showed tbe still ei.itint ' t» 
Garden " at Hampton Court ; and then, W^ 
Spain, he showed pictures of the Aim". '■* 
Gunealife, and Aran juer., where Velaiqao J**" 
Italy furnished tbe terraced garden* of tbc 1 ^ 
d'Este and Atbani after Pirenesi's eogra'i'P- 1 
Mr. George Elgood'e beautiful picture* >■ ■ 
Villas Borghese Aldo-brandini, Paloiabo, <■* 
Lautc, and the Boboli Gardens. 01 '-•'- 
bethan gardens he showed De Cssi'i '"j 
of Wilton [with Taylor, the W » M |£* 
eupbuiatio description), a plate fro" Wl 
de Pass's "Hortus Florida*" and Sir Ew 
Sidney reolining in tbe "pleached" g* 1 *"'!/* 
hurst Of herbal*, the title-page of Gp™VJ 
edition was shown with brief allusion to the F". J 
gardens of Europe. De Serre's "TbeUfefJ 
culture," and MoUet's "Parterres de B^ 
led tbe way to Le Notre's masterpiece »* * "J" 
illustrated by Perelle'e engravings. John V 
was not forgotten, and the Dutch style «" 
tratod by the garden of the Count de I""*' 
Kip'* Hamptou Court, with it* grand semi* 
parterre of 9, acre*. Stowe we« fP**""^ 
Bridgeman and sung by Pope, one of tie p**| 
of modern gardening. The oWe"*" '' 
and Cambridge, Badminton, Chat«« « 
Chevening paved the way to * ba *^J, 
landscape garden, derived front the ■■ 
Emperor's "Garden of Garden*," f™"" 
"willow pattern" plate became «• w ^ 
European garden, abhorring straight ^ 
■ubatituting park for garden »" bM *\j sjol 
Walpole, Kent, " Capability "Brown, «~ 
phrey Repton were all paa*»l £ ffl,s»l 
" where Kent and Nature vied for W™T, fi 
being chosen a* the typical landscap* J 1 ™^* 
Whateley's " Observations on Modem "^ 
The symbolical character of J*P u,e ** % ,11113 
pointed out in two example*. S^r^JjicJ' 
a* the exponent of what Mr. Si*"*" 1 * 
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"Jitilin Lerrnoyant, " or Kmotionol and Senti- 
mental garden, *t the "Leasowes;" and Waller 
Scott m praised for holding the balance between 
the rival schools, while Gilpin, Uvedale Price, and 
Pijne Knight reacted against the eitrcme theories 
of the naturalist*. 

In addition to the source! named, Mr. Sieveking 
was indebted for some of his illustrations to Mies 
Amherst'* (Mrs, Evelyn Cecil's) Bi4tory of B*gti«h 
Gardtning; for the views of Persian Gardens, to 
Hiu Ell* Sykea (authoress of Through Perna on a 
.Vdt-BadtUe) ; and for some other scarce prints to 
ProfasK Brinckmann, Director of the Hamburg 
Museum of Art* and Crafts, who moat kindly 
placed at Mr. Sieveking's dteposal a selection from 
the unique historical collection of engraving.! of 
gardens, formed by the Museum. 

A tribute- n> paid to Mr. William Robinson's 
natural and wild gardening, and Mr. Blomfield's 
sod Mr. Iriigo Thomas'! advocacy of the formal 
garden, and Mr. George Elgood's beautiful pictures 
illustrated English old-world gardens, and Drum- 
aond Castle, Balfour, and Btobhall garden* (by Mr. 
FredWalksr, A.R.A.) represented Scotland. The 
lecturer took no side Id the controversy between 
the natural and formal styles, preferring a judicious 
etlectlcUm, with the formal garden near the house, 
tad passing, by harmonious transitions, to the park 
or Undseape garden— from perfect art to wildest 
nature. He declared his belief that the garden- 
ie*»r could not go far wrong if he would let nature 
be his religion, beauty and art his creed, and took 
for hi! oracle Pone's versa : " Consult the genius of 
llu lilac* in all." We understand that an improved 
and enlarged illustrated edition of Mr. Bieveking'e 
Protao/GarrfMi* (which Srli appeared in 1685, and 
ha* long been out of print) will be published by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent k Oo. in the spring. 



The subawribers to Mr. Young's testimonial were 
entertained at the Hall by Mrs. J. P. Chawprth- 
M listers, and the presentation waa made by Mrs, 
Chaworth -Musters, of Wiverton, who spoke of the 
high esteem in which Mr. Young was held by all 
classes, his loyalty to. his employers, hie high 
reputation, and the good influence exerted by 
him upon all with whom he name in contact ; and 
said, that the hearty response given to ' Mr. George 
Cbaworth • Muster's proposal had been ' most 
gratifying. 

In replying, Mr. Young said it had always been 
a great pleasure to serve the family, and he 
thanked most heartily his employers, the tenantry, 
and his fellow-servant* who had united to do him 
such a signal honour. After drinking the health 
of Mr. Young, several short speeches were made 
by various tenants on the estates, and Mr. Chaworth- 
Musters then spoke of his personal indebtedness 
to Mr. Young, who had always had the fullest con. 
fidoncn of bis father and himself, and expressed 
the with that he might live many years to enjoy 
bis well-earned rest • 



PRESENTATION TO MR. ALEX- 
ANDER TOUNO, ANNESLEY PARK, 
M0TT8. 
0* the afternoon of Wednesday, January 1 1, an 
hdMs*BBg ceremony look place at Anneeley Hall, 
•ten Mr. A. Young wee made the recipient of a 
large portrait of himself, from which our illus- 
trsn'os is copied, and a purse containing £60, sub- 
scribed for by the member* of the Chaworth -Musters 
family, the tenantry on the Chaworth- Musters 
relates of Tith by, Ednalton, and Anneeley, together 
with other friends at Nottingham and Anneeley. 
' Four year* ago Mr. Young completed hi* fortieth 
tear of service at Anneeley, and m memory of thi* 
event ha received from bis employer, J. P. 
Chsworth-Mueters, Esq., a handsome silver tea- 
wrrloe. Through the liberality and consideration 
if his employer he has now been able to retire 
from active duties, and Mr. George Chaworth- 
Musters hat taken this opportunity for organising 
and carrying out a scheme for showing in a tangible 
way the respect in which Mr. Young is held by all 

Mr. Yonng was bom near Coldstream, in Ber- 
wickabire, in 18», and after the usual experience* 
u journeyman, was sent by Mr. Macnab, of the 
HoUnic Gardens, Edinburgh, to Minto House, near 
Hawick, under Mr. Williamson, then gardener to 
the Earl of Minto. After a short residence there, 
acting on Mr. Macnab's advice, be proceeded to 
Trnninghame House, tbe seat of the Earl of Had- 
dington, as foremau under the late Mr. Lees. He 
occupied this post for two and a half years, when he 
*e» appointed head gardener to the late John Cha- 
worth -Muster*, Esq., and entered on his duties at 
Anneslty Park Sept. 18, 1850. Under his superin- 
tendence the gardens at Anneraley were greatly 
"Urged and beautified, and in 1868 he waa 
appointed estate steward. This post he held until 
Angnet, 1898, when he wss succeeded by hi* son-in- 
Isw.Mr.W. M. Oeddes, who was for aome years head 
gardener to the late Earl of Macclesfield, Shirbnrn 
Castle, Oxon ; and for fourteen year* estate steward 
to Lady Byron, Thrumpton, Derby, ' 



lilt. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 



Home Correspondence. 



' EUCALYPTUS 1*1 IRELAND.- It may interest, sumo 
of your roadet* to know that some varieties of 
Eucalyptus are hardy in Ireland. In the year 1878 
tbe Earl of Anneeley planted in his ground* at 
Castlewellan, oo. Down, a collection of about two 
dozen varieties of Eucalyptus, whieh did very well 
for a few year* till the first severe frost set in, 
and killed all except three varieties, namely, 
E. coccifera, E. cornigers, aud E. nrnigera. These 
varieties have not suffered from frost since they 
were planted twenty-three years ago, so I think 
they may be looked upon as being hardy. Some of 
them are now more than 90 feet in height, and 
they Sower and seed regularly. A good many 
other varieties of Eucalyptus have been planted at 
Castlewellan since 1876, and the following specie* 
have stood the severe winters of the past ten yean ; 
E. cordate, E. gompbocephela, E. piperita, E. 
reainifera, E. roetrata, and E. ssJigna. T. Ryan, 
The Qardent, CcutlcweUan. 

On p. 43, Mr. A. B. Pearce says he ha* only 

known E. Globulus to flower in the open in maritime 
counties. It may interest your numerous reader* 
to know we bava two growing in different parts of 
.the grounds here.' They were planted out at the 
end of May, 1895, and are now over 35 feet high, 
and are freely covered with curious shaped knobs 
on hut season's growths ((hoot enclosed), which I 
presume are flower-buds [seed-vessels. Ed.]. Tbs 
hut three winters have been comparatively mild, 
but we have bound the atoms for about 10 feet 
Dp each winter with hay-bonds. F. Knight*, Billet- 
mil Hail Garden; Lutterworth, Ltieetttrthirt. , [The 
specimen sent is not E. Globulus ; we will endea- 
vour to identify it. Our correspondent must have 
overlooked the flo wer* produced but summer. Ed.] 



MUSHROOMS SPOILED BY OTHER FUNQI.— 
Herewith I am sending three Mushrooms attacked 
apparently by some other fungus. I have had 
several patches, particularly in one bed, but cannot 
assign a cause. The dnng was,' as far a* I know, 
in good condition, and the soil used for casing was 
virgin soil. In all other respects the beds have 
done well, the crop being quite ap to tbe average. 
The bed* from which these Mushrooms were token 
are situated in a vinery lying idle. ' But I have had 
the same thing on the outside beds. It appear* to 
spread very rapidly, attacking Mushrooms in all 
stages of growth, and spreads also after they have 
been cnt and cleaned for market. ' If you can send 
me any advice as to how to cure and prevent this 
disease, I shall feel extremely indebted to you. 
F. Frteman Page, January 7. [To thi* communi- 
cation, which we lent, together with the Mush- 
rooms, to Dr. M. C. Cooke, we received the following 
reply. Ed.]:— 

11 Ifoaafoomi received from Mr. Psge an diseased Is s 
msnner familiar to us for many years, but which to a eon. 
alderable extent remains a mystery. Tbe affection preaenta 
Itself on tbe under surface sE flrsL and the flits an cm-end 
and distorted by the development of a white mould, which op 
to the present has not produced sporen or eoeldli , il though 
the Inference Is that the mould Is a conldlal stage ofa 
Sphserleceoua fungus belonging totliigenue Hypomycea. A" 

-the speoiea of this genus hitherto *■ —..>..—. 

pansftei on other fungi, si 

' Cssntsrellrr M ~ ~~ ~ L ~~ 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR BUSH CULTURE. — 
There are comparatively few of the Japanese 
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" bush " plants, providing that sufficient thinning 
be practised. If exhibition varieties are preferred 
for the purpose, the cultivator should aim to 
obtain plants with from six to twelve shoots, 
and thin the flowering-buds to one upon each 
Hhoot. The majority of novelties exhibit a better 
habit of growth for tbe purpoee, being sturdier 
and shorter, than many of the older opes. It 
would be safe to try any Japanese variety a* a 
bush-plant of the above description, if its height 
when grown for tbe production of exhibition flowers 
does not exceed 5 feet. Some of them will give 
better results than others, of course,, according to 
their tendency to flower freely, but there need 
be few failures. But if " bush-plants are required 
to produce "spray*" of blooms, then the field 
of choice is a less wide one, and those known a* 
"decorative" or "market" sort* will give the 
greatest amount of satisfaction. Tbe question, 
however, suggests itself, whether it is worth while 
to choose large- flowering exhibition varieties for a 
system of culture in which no ■thinning is done. 
The result can hardly be other than Dowers totally 
devoid of character. R. MsP.\ , 
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apparently healthy; and 

Dwben the parasite sppaeja It takes S esSsssh m of the entire 
. and then Is no alternative but to break it up and effects- 
ally destiny tbe entire bed and Its produce, so sa to eradicate 
all genus of the dlwaaa. No elforta have proved sncceeefal 
In checking tbe disease when once It makes lis sppeanaee, 
and u the came remains a mystery prevention Is equally lmpoa- 
alble. We are Inclined to think that mine peculiar conditions of 
culture must be the basis of the Infection, such as too close 
and humid an atmosphere, or some conditions which asm to 
lessen the vitality of the Muabroucu sad encourage penal- 
tlam. From the analogy or other species, growing spontane- 
ously, and developing moulds, we have obmerred that lafeetsd 
plants grow' In unusually damp places, where tbe water Is 

sickly and unhealthy- looking Agmriei hut never, as far u ws 
have seen, upon strong and vigoror- L -- ■• "-' — v • 
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T0MATO8 TRAINED SPIRALLY.— In reply to 
"A. D.'a" remark* in tbe QardtKtri .CArWteCfc, 
p. 13, vol. xxv., I suppose be would observe that 
the word tine was a printer's error, and should 
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have read " those planted in the open received 
support from five stakes ; " and as " A. D." justly 
remarks, three or more must have been employed to 
form the needed columnar support. When " A. D. " 
visited the garden here three years ago, 1 remember 
his getting quite enthusiastic regarding our method 
of Tomato and Melon cultivation, which was 
thoroughly investigated, and which makes me, as 
it should also all other readers of the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, appreciate the facte supplied by him 
from time to time. I may inform nim that the 
crop gathered from the plants trained spirally on 
the open border far surpassed those grown on the 
walls three years ago, so far as I can recollect ; but 
it must be remembered that the past summer was an 
exceptionally good one for the Tomato out-of-doors, 
provided a good supply of water was afforded the 
plants. I hope as time goes on to see my method 
generally adopted ; and I am certain that if 
cottagers and allotment-holders were to adopt it, 
they would be amply repaid for their trouble and 
labour, as they could gather from their Tomato- 
plants fruit for at least three months if the season 
were at all favourable. George MacKinlay. 

JADOO FIBRE.— I was much interested in the 
note on this subject at p. 42, sent from France — 
rather far from home for such intelligence, because 
it seems to present a somewhat singular pheno- 
menon. For here we find a Vine, either origi- 
nally absolutely rootless, and later forming roots 
only on the side on which Jadoo fibre was placed ; 
or if having normal roots, then must those on 
the undressed side have turned round to the 
dressed side in search of the feast the Jadoo was 
supposed to famish. If that does not indicate on 
the part of Vine-roots a very high order of intel- 
ligence, what can do so? Still, we might have 
expected, seeing how long the Jadoo fibre has been 
with us, to have heard of numerous similar cases 
at home, where Vine culture is pursued with such 
remarkable persistence and ability. But 999 out 
of every 1000 of our Grape growers stupidly 
continue to prefer turfy or fibrous loam to Jadoo 
fibre for Grape production. Possibly, after reading 
the note referred to, we shall find them utilising 
Jadoo universally. If they have it not, and lack 
fibre, they will find an admirable substitute in 
peat-moss soaked with sewage, and then turned 
once or twice, to partially neat and sweeten it 
before using it. But as a test of the relative 
merits of Jadoo fibre and pnre turfy loam in the 
culture of Vines, I should like to see a few youoff 
ones put into 12- inch pots with Jadoo only, ana 
others with turfy loam only and devoid of aoy 
other compound, abd then grown on as ordinary 
fruiting canes and fruited the following year. 
That would be a description of test of the merits 
of these two soil compounds that would admit of 
neither amusement nor of scepticism. A. D. 

PEA QRADU8.— As a first-class early wrinkled 
Pea this is one of the best in regard to quality, 
cropping, and its usefulness for exhibition. The 
poos are very large and well filled, and its height 
is 3} feet. I grew a quantity last season, together 
with other sorts, on a heavy clay soil, and I con- 
sider it worthy of recommendation. A, R. Pearce, 
Braymead Harden*, near Maidenhead. 

BEGONIA QLOIRE DE LORRAINE.— My friend, 
" A. D.," at p. 44, says— "This plant is, I under- 
stand, eo far asexual (rid), that it produces only 
male or barren {sic) flowers. " "Well, •• A. D.'s 
•• asexual," was, I suppose, a slip of the pen for 
unisexual ; but it would be a poor look-out for our 
friends the hybridists and cross- breeders, if even 
male or pollen if erons flowers were " barren ! " So far 
as Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is concerned, there are 
a good many exceptions to its bearing male flowers 
only. That its male flowers are numerically in 
excess of the female ones I willingly admit, but 
they can be found in most gardens wherein it is 
grown, when really sought for. When I saw the 
single female flowers on the plant at Ohiswick on 
December 30 of last year, I also thought it rather 
uncommon, having never seen one before. On 
going to see my friend, Mr. Hudson, at Gun- 
nersbnry, I said something about it to him, or one 
of his men, and I believe female flowers were found 
there. On my return home I looked at my own 
plants, and found a female flower on a plant in a 
basket, though none on plants in pots further from 
the glass ; and all other gardeners who grow this 
beautiful winter-blooming Begonia to whom I have 
spoken on the matter, have found one or more 



female flowers, or seed capsules, when they looked 
carefully for them. I should like to hear what Mr. 
H. B. May has to say on this point, and whether 
female flowers have been noticed on the great 
batches of this plant, which he cultivates so well ? 
One practical advantage possessed by this plant is, 
that it is a constant bloomer, flowering practically 
all the year round, and this persistence may be, and 
probably is, due in some measure to the compara- 
tive paucity of seed-bearing flowers, which leaves 
more energy available for the production of male 
flowers. Can anyone kindly tell us of the parent- 
age of this exquisite Begonia? Is it a hybrid 
between B. socotrana and B. Dregeana, or some 
other species ? Whatever its parentage may be, it 
is undoubtedly one of the best winter-flowering 
plants of recent introduction to our gardens. The 
whole genus Begonia is a very interesting and vari- 
able one in habit and foliage, as well as in flowers ; 
and remembering the all -t he-year-round types of 
beauty so well shown in the old Begonia-house at 
Kew some twenty-five or thirty years ago, I think 
if X were rich enough to devote houses to any 
special order of plants, I should prefer Bego- 
nias to Orchids, even for their ever- varying phases 
of beauty and charm. I believe the day of the 
Begonias has yet to come. F. W. Burbidge. 

GRAPE JUDGING.—" Ayrshire Lad" seems to 
find it difficult to understand what is referred to 
when 1 recently wrote, "The judges can with fixed 
maximums vary the points." If I had said that 
the judges could vary the maximums, it would 
have been absurd. But seeing that the resulations 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, which control 
the Grape judging at Shrewsbury, are easily 
understood, and also fixed maximums, when 1 say 
that the judges can vary the points given to each 
bunch according to quality, what I convey is that 
knowing they cannot in any case give points above 
the maximum specified, they can give fewer, 
if the bunches shown are of medium or inferior 
merit. I think that is clear enough. 

Permit me to point out to Mr. Kirk, of 



Alloa, who seems alarmed lest in the judging of 
the decorated great Grape class at Shrewsbury, 
in August next, the decorative effort may, in 
the iudges' estimation, outweigh the cultural 
excellence of the Grape, that if be will read the 
conditions of the class as found in the show 
schedule, he will find that whilst the twelve 
bunches may obtain a possible maximum of 
1 10 points, those possible for decoration are limited 
to six points only, a very infinitessimal number of 
the whole, and snowing that the effect of the intro- 
duced decorative material is rather to help break 
up the monotony seeo in long lines of Grapes on 
boards, and not to lend to the fruit any extraneous 
and unmerited points. A. D. 

WINTER ACONITE8.— I note by the correspond- 
ence in the Gardeners' Chronicle, that some surprise 
has been expressed at the lateness of the flowering 
of the Winter Aconite this year. A row of this 
plant is growing in these gardens on a Rhododen- 
dron bed facing due south, and open flowers were 
observed on January 15 ; they were planted five 
years, and this will be the fifth season they have 
flowered. They have not been disturbed since they 
were planted. W. G. Bushell, Roxcnham House 
Gardens, Southampton. 

In this garden the Winter Aconites opened 

their first flowers on the 18th iost. The plants 
are growing on a south border. In places about 
the gardens where Aconites usually appear, I 
oannot find a sinsle flower-bod. 1 am unable 
to say whether Aconites are this year unusually 
late, as usually about this date the ground 
is more or less covered with snow ; but with its 
disappearance towards the end of the month, and 
aided by a few sunny days, Aconites have appeared 
in abundance. Snowdrops are freely coming iuto 
flower. H. Fisher, Flixton Hall Gardens, Bungay, 
January 23. 

EARLY FLOWERS— In addition to the other 
interesting notes on Winter Aconites and other 
flowers which appeared in the Gardeners 1 Chronicle 
for last week, I send you a list of plants in flower 
at the present time at Woking : — Hepaticas, single 
and double-flowered ; Iris stylosa and its white 
variety, Omphalodes verna and O. v. alba, Phlox 
verna, Galanthus Elwesii, Gentian a acaulis, a few 
solitary flowers ; Primula acaulis, P. a. alba plena, 
P. a. lute* plena, P. a. Creusseri plena, and Tussi- 



lago fragrant. The last-named plant has bssj 
exceedingly fine this season, owing to the mildwa 
of the weather, its fragrance being delightful. 
Saxifraga Burseriana, Anemone blanda, and Moris* 
hypogaea are in bud. Among shrubs, the follow^ 
are noticeable: — Hamamelis (Wych-Hasel), J** 
mimim nudifloram, and Garrya elliptica. The U& 
named is exceedingly profuse this season, iu 
catkins being of great length ; while on a will I 
noticed Foraythia suspenaa commencing to expui 
E. Scaplehom, Woking. [A correspondent from In- 
verness sends us Adonis autumnalis in bloom ! Ekj 

8PIRJEA DI8COLOR (ARI-CFOLIA).— I endow 
all that has been recently published in the 0v 
deners* Chronicle about this species. Mr. Diren 
advice, printed in your last issue, to plant H ■ 
shady positions, is quite to the purpose. There w 
several planted here in the shade and exposed, bit 
those in the shade are of a purer white, and k«? 
fresh longer than the others. He tells us that fe 
plant does well on cold clay soil at Belvoir, but s 
reality they do not seem to be particular as to anL 
We are situated on limestone, and some of m 
plants are about 14 feet in height, and they Moon 
profusely every year. D. Elkms, TrewsbwyGardm, 
CirencUter. 



CURIOSITIES OF ORCHID 

BREEDING. 

(Ctutudtd from p. ST.) 

FuLTruTY of Hybrids.— The question of tin 
fertility of hybrids is a highly interesting one, mnj 
especially important to the student of evolution; 
and I venture to think that recent experimeoti U 
Orchid hybridisation have added considerably to 
our knowledge of the subject. 

One of the principal objections to Darwin's tscorr 
of the origin of species was the supposed general 
Bterility of hybrids. 

Darwin fully appreciated this difficulty, ud. 
after a careful and most elaborate survey of the 
whole question of hybridism, came to the following 
conclusions :— 4t First crosses between form an- 
ciently distinct to be ranked as species, aid taw 
hybrids are very generally, but not uniwn^y 
sterile. . . . The sterility is of all dejna" 
(Origin of Species, 6th ed., p. 282). Again •" 
"The sterility of distinct species, wheo fat 
united, and that of their hybrid offspring, gradual* 
by an almost infinite number of steps from u& 
(when the ovule is never impregnated, and a a* 
capsule is never formed) up to complete fertilitj 
. . . This high degree of fertility is, howew, 
rare " (Animals and Plants, 2nd ed., vol ii., p- l63 
Some fifteen years later, Dr. Alfred Ro* 1 
Wallace took up a somewhat similar hut d*** 
definite position. He writes : "One of the greatest, 
perhaps we may say the greatest, of all tk 
difficulties in the way of accepting the theory" 
natural selection as a complete explanation of t* 
origin of species, has been the remarkable different 
between varieties and species in respect of fertility 
when crossed. Generally speaking, it may be aa» 
that the varieties of any one species, ho*e? er 
different they may be in external appears* 
are perfectly fertile when crossed, and their mop 
grel offspring are equally fertile when bred sow * 
themselves ; while distinct species, on the otatf 
hand, however closely they may rc8em ^V^j 
other externally, are usually infertile when crosae* 
and their hybrid offspriug absolutely sterile " (V*[ 
winism, 1890, p. 152). Since that time, huodrrtj 
of hybrid Orchids have been raised in gardens- 
we have already seen, there are now on reco 
some 600 distinct primary hybrids raised from & 
tinct species ; also some 300 secondary and terUarj 
hybrids from distinct crosses, raised from p* reD 

themselves hybrids. „ 

J , hardly 

usually 



In the face of these facts, therefore, we can 



maintain that "distinct species . . . **• V^ 
infertile when crossed," and still less can we aW«J 
that " their hybrid offspring are absolutely sten* 
As it is with Orchids, so it is with othet^ 
plants that have been hybridised, e.g., Ro8e *'^ l| 
dodendrons, Dahlias, Chrysanthemum* Cara*»^ 
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Begonias, Panties, &c ; the wonderful forms seen 
in gardens at the present day are all hybrids of 
many generations, being the known product of more 
than one species, and these are all fertile in the 
prod action of seeds. Darwin seemed to attach 
much importance to the different degrees of fertility 
in hybrids, ranging from complete fertility down to 
absolute sterility. At present we have no means 
of ascertaining the relative fertility of hybrid 
( >rchids with that of ordinary species, owing partly 
to the fact that very few crosses have been made in 
gardens between varieties of the same species, and 
partly to the fact that many thousands of seeds are 
contained in one capsule, being practically innumer- 
able. But through the kindness of Mr. Reginald 
Young; of Liverpool — an enthusiastic connoisseur 
in Cypripediums— the writer has been able to work 
oat certain statistics bearing on the question of the 
comparative fertility of hybrids (see Journ. Roy. 
Hort. Soc., vol. xxr., April, 1898). 

The voluminous records in Mr. Young's stud- 
book cover a period of about five years, and were 
specially selected by the writer on account of the 
reputation of the breeder as a careful observer and 
a precise recorder. Out of the 577 crosses made by 
Mr. Young, among thirty distinct species and fifty- 
three distinct hybrids of the new genus Paphio- 
pedium, no less than 78 '3 per cent, proved fertile, 
i.e., produced good seeds. 

Of these, the crosses between distinct species 
only, 95*2 per cent, were fertile, while the crosses 
in which a hybrid was concerned in the parentage, 
7 1 *8 per cent, proved fertile. 

This seems to show that crosses between distinct 
species are almost if not quite as fertile as crosses 
between varieties of the same species (taking the 
latter at complete fertility, i.e., 100 per cent.) ; 
while crosses with hybrids, though fertile to a high 
degree, are yet rather less fertile than crosses 
between species. A further analysis of the figures 
allows, that while hybrids crossed with pollen of 
pure species give 89*5 per cent, fertile, yet pure 
«peciea crossed with pollen of hybrids give but 
.~»tf*7 per cent, fertile. This points to the con- 
clusion that the slight decline in the fertility of 
hybrids is due in a large measure to the loss of 
I ower in the pollen of hybrids. 

Why the male element in hybrids should be so 
much less potent than the female element I cannot 
pretend to say. 



Evolution* of Species by 
Hybridisation. 



Natural 



The experimental demonstration of natural 
hybrids shows clearly that intercrossing between 
different species is carried on in a state of Nature 
to a far greater extent than was formerly supposed ; 
and the comparative fertility ' of these natural 
hybrids would be of vital importance to them in 
their struggle for life. 

If, as seems highly probable from the above 
experiments with Orchids, it is the pollen only of 
hybrids that is impaired, and the capacity of the 
hybrid to bear seed crossed with the pollen of pure 
species remains practically unimpaired, it is quite 
clear that the natural hybrid has a part to play in 
the evolution of new species. 

As we have already seen, hybridisation tends to 
increase variation, especially beyond the first gene* 
ration ; and, naturally, the more variable the 
offspring, the better fitted would they be to adapt 
themselves to changed conditions of life. 

If the circumstances changed rapidly and con- 
siderably, the variable offspring of the hybrids 
would stand a better chance in the struggle for life 
than the more uniform offspring of the parent 
species, which were themselves specially adapted 
to the old conditions. In this way, as conditions 
dianged, new species would be evolved more fitted 
to the new conditions of life than the old species, 
whioh they would gradually replace, and I venture 
to suggest that natural hybridisation is the most 
rapid of Nature's means towards that end. C. C. 
tfurrt, in " Nature." 



SOCIETIES. 



LINNEAN. 

December 15.— Mr. H. J. Elwes, F.R.S., F.L.S., gave an 
account of the Zoological and Botanical result* of a recent 
journey to the Altai Mountains. 

As regards the Zoology of the particular district explored 
by him, little was previously known ; for with the exceptions 
of Major Cumberland, Mr. St George Littledale, who accom- 
panied Prince Demidoff last year, and Mr. Rew, who travelled 
very rapidly through the country vid Kuznetsk and Kobdo to 
Irkutsk, no Englishman had in recent years visited the Altai, 
or written on the natural history of that region. He under* 
Htood by the term " Altai," the western extension of the great 
mountain-range which is entirely cut off by the Desert of 
Mongolia and the Irtysch Valley, from the Mountains of 
Turkestan, the Himalayas, and all the great mountain-ranges 
of Central Asia, though it extends under the name of the 
Sayanak Mountains as far east as Lake Baikal. 

One of his chief object* was to visit the head* waters of the 
Yenisei, almost unknown even to the Russians ; a great valley 
300 miles wide by 900 miles long, scarcely Inhabited, and 
almost unknown. His journey commenced practically at 
Moscow, in the middle of May, and extended from the Ural 
Mountains through Omsk to the River Obi, across a vast and 
unvarying steppe to Busk, where his natural-history collecting 
began. After describing the general appearance of the 
country and the vegetation, Mr. Elwes stated that he had 
brought home about 180 species of butterflies ont of a possible 
200 (of which 141 had been collected by himself), and 80 
species of moths. 

As regards plants, finding the flora pretty well known 
through the labours of Ledebour, Bunge and Tchihatcheft", he 
thought it preferable to collect the plants of a small typical 
valley rather than attempt a general collection made at 
random. Unfortunately, owing to on accident when crossing 
a river, the greater part of that collection was lost He was 
much struck with the extraordinary beauty and abundance of 
the alpme plants in certain marshy valleys from 6000 to 7500 
feet in altitude. There was a remarkable absence of peat- 
plants, and hardly any Ferns were seen in the Tchuja Valley 
between the Katun* River and the upper Tchuja Steppe, a 
plateau about 6000 ft above the sea, south of which the greater 
part of the observations were made. From this plateau he 
journeyed to the high mountains of the south in quest of the 
famous wild sheep, Ovis amnion of Pallas, of which he 
secured three specimens, which were now exhibited, one having 
a measurement of 62 inches round the curve of the horn, 
which is about the largest on record for this species. He 
mentioned the scarcety of game-birds in the Altai, though 
TetraogaUus altaiciu was often seen at an elevation of 
8000 to 9000 feet, accompanying the Ibex (Capra sibirica) as in 
the Himalaya and Caucasus. He mentioned the breeding on 
the mountain lakes of Oidemia Stejnegeri, a North Pacific 
species Allied to our velvet scoter. 

The Great Stag of the Altai, of which several heads were 
shown, was evidently an Asiatic form of the Wapiti, the 
antlers having a remarkably long fourth tine, and the peculiar 
back tine at the top, characteristic of the American animal, 
and not observable in the European red deer. These were 
compared with four adult pairs of horns of the Mantchurian 
Cervus Luhdorfl, which bad been kindly sent to him by the 
Duke of Bedford. Though much smaller than either the 
American or Altai stag, these horns showed the same typical 
Wapiti character, and it appeared as though the races Inha- 
biting the N.W. coast of America and the N.E. coast-region of 
Asia more closely resembled each other than they did the 
other races of their own continent 

He exhibited a series of heads of the Siberian roedeer, which 
were compared with typical heads of the European roedeer, 
from which it was considered specifically distinct. 



DEVON AND EXETER GARDENERS. 

January 18.— At the meeting held on the above date at 
Exeter, Mr. R. W. Hodder, gr. to Mrs. Tmvor Barclay, 
Ponsonby, Torquay, gave a paper on " The Fungus Pest* of 
Our Gardens.'' 

Mildew was described as subsisting on the leaf-tissues of its 
host, as when removed by any of the common remedies it did 
not reappear from the same mycelium, though a fresh attack 
might come from the original source* In this way mildew 
was not such a dreaded pest as other fungus diseases. The 
damping-off of seedlings (pseudo*commts)[?] was shown to be 
the result of an attack of fungus, and it was advised that not 
only should the plants so attacked be at once removed, but 
that the soil under and around them should also be taken 
away, to prevent a spread of the disease. If the plants were 
under glass, a drier atmosphere should be given them. For 
mildew on Onions, a good dusting with soot early in' the 
morning was recommended, when the foliage was damp ; or, 
in very dry weather, a gentle spraying with water, and then 
a dusting with soot Another remedy was to dilute sulphide 
of potassium into a paste by adding water, and applying it to 
plants so attacked. 

As a remedy for the Carnation-disease, the following recipe 
waa given :— Dissolve 8 lb. sulphate of copper in 1} gal. of 
boiling water, stirring well until the copper is dissolved. 
Then, with this liquid slake half a bushel of lime, or as much 
lime as is necessary to bring it to a fine powder. Dust the 
plants with this powder, and, forty-eight hours afterwards, 
sy rings tkem with clean water. Repeat the application t# 



any plants still showing " spot." Referring to the Potato- 
disease, the burning of the haulm after the lifting of the 
crop was insisted upon as a preventive to its perpetuation. 
Treating the seed-tubers with any of the well-known fungi- 
cides was also recommended as a means of prevention of the 
disease. The most effectual remedy yet discovered for Potato- 
disease was the Bordeaux Mixture. Where " flnger-and-toe " 
appears, the crop had better be burned outright, and the land 
cropped for the next two or three years with something 
entirely different, so as to starve out the disease. As a pre- 
vention of leaf-blight in Tomatos, there should be a perfect 
circulation of air in the house, nothing conducing more to the 
blight than stagnation of air. Fresh noil every year was 
recommended. 

Chrysanthemum Loaf-ehst. 

* 

After giving his experience with many remedies, the lecturer 
said the most effectual of all was a mixture he prepared as 
follows:— Boil 1 lb. of whale-oil soap in a J-gallon of water 
until the soap is thoroughly dissolved. To this add 1 gallon 
of best petroleum. Boil, and keep boiling, for ten to fifteen 
minutes, stirring all the while, until the liqnid is of the con- 
sistency of gruel, then add a lump of 2 to S or. of ammonia 
carbonate. When cold, put into jars for future requirements. 
For use, mix one part of the emulsion with fifteen parts of 
water, and spray the plants with it once every three or four 
weeks. He thought all fish manures should be avoided in 
Chrysanthemum culture, as in moist weather they engendered 
mildew on the plants. In using the remedy suggested, Mr. 
Hodder said it should not be applied to cuttings until they 
were well rooted, and he did not think it would be necessary 
to apply it when the plants are in flower. 



WARGRAVB AND DI8TRI0T 
GARDENERS. 

January 18.— the annual meeting was held in the Parish 
Room, the President, H. Nicholl, Esq., of Bear Place, being 
in the chair. Nearly every member waa present 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed, and the 
officers and committee for the present year were elected; 
after which the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Coleby) read the 
annual report, reviewing the work of the Association for the 
past year. Mr. J. W. Groves (Hon, Treasurer) read the 
financial statement, which showed a good balance in hand. 
The Treasurer was authorised to pay the prise-money to the 
various exhibitors. Mr. W. Pope had gained the highest 
number of points. 

A paper was read by Mr. F. Pether, gr. to F. Lark, Esq., 
Wargrave, on the "Culture of the Primula." He advocated 
the double-flowering varieties as useful for providing flowers 
for cutting, and the single-flowering varieties for use as deco- 
rative plants. Cultural directions were given for seed-sowing, 
potting, and their subsequent management 

Mr. W. Pope exhibited a nice group of Cyclamens, and Mr. 
PrrHKn some excellent Primulas. 



FRENCH NATIONAL CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

Considering the very short time this Society has been n 
existence, the executive have every reason to be proud of the 
progress the Society has mode. Le Chrytnnthbnu, the official 
organ of the Society, has been regularly published, and has 
now reached its twenty-fourth number. The membership has 
passed a total of 600, inclusive of thirty -one affiliated Societies. 
Three Conferences have been held, at which important 
questions relating to the popnlar flower have been dealt with ; 
and judging by the balance-sheet now presented there remain* 
in hand a sum equal to nearly £50 in English money. 

In the December number of U Chrymnihimt, which con- 
tains about 70 pages or pri nted matter, we And a list of 
newly-elected members, some short notes on different topics 
connected with Chrysa nthemums, the concluding portion of 
M. Salete's report of the Royal Aquarium Show laat November, 
and a rather full account of the proceedings at the Troye* 
Conference, with the text of the papers read and discussions 
arising thereout Such a publication as this must of 
necessity greatly interest members living at a distance from 
the seat of the Society's operations, and might well be 
imitated by other and older Chrysanthemum societies here in 
England. C. H. P. 



NORTH PECXHAM AMATEUR 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

January 21.— At the annual meeting held on the above 
date it was stated that the income of this Society, which was 
established in 1894, was £172 Us. 3d. 

There is a balance in hand of over £S0, and numerous speolal 
prizes are bemg contributed for competition next November. 



CHESTER PAXTON. 

January 21.— The first usual fortnightly meeting of the year 
was held in the Groevenor Museum on the above date, when 
Mr. E. 8tubbs, gardener to Mrs. Hudson, Bache Hall, read a 
paper upon "Chrysanthemums." In the absence of the 
President, Mr. J. Jackson presided. 

Mr. Stubbsbae for some years been recognised as one of the 
most successful Chrysanthemum growers in the district, lie 
having upon various occasions carried oft the highest honours for 
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Chrysanthemums at the society's annual exhibition. It waa 
Horn ata exhibitor's point of view that Mr. Stubb'e dealt 
chiefly with his eubject ; and in the course of his remarka be 
gave In minute detail his methods of culture, which were 
greatly appreciated by those who were present. An interest- 
ing discussion followed, in which other growers took part ; and 
the meeting dosed with a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Stnbba for Ids carefully •prepared paper. 




THE BOYAL SCOTTISH A&BO&I- 
CTJXTTJRAL. 

January 24.— The annual general meeting was held at 2 p.m. 
on toe above date in the Y.M.C.A.'s Rooms, St. Andrew's 
Street, Edinburgh, The president, Colonel Baylkv, occupied 
the chair, and among those present were the Barl of Mans- 
Held, who succeeded Colonel Bayley in the presidentship; 
Mr. Monro Fergusson, of Nuvar; M. P. 8heriff Mackay, The 
Hon. George Waldgrave, Sheriff; Mr. John Methven, Mr. W. 
Welsh, Liberton ; Mr. Cork, Armiston ; Mr. Pitcauthly, 8cone ; 
Mr. David Laird, Mr. M'Klnnon, Mr. Loney, Mr. Duhn, and a 
large number of foresters and others interested in forestry, 
including three ladies. 

Thirty-eight new members were elected, bringing up the 
total membership to 802, flfty-nlne new ones having been 
added during the year. We will refer further to this meeting 
next week. ' 

Fruit from the Cape Colony.— Mr. George 

Monro, Covent Garden, writes :— 4< In reference to 
the article referring to the arrival of Cape fruit, 
the importations are much earlier this year than 
last, as I received Plums on the 16th inst. t and 
have both Peaches and Plums in the Scott, which is 
due on Friday, January 27. Plums on the 16th 
made 6$. per dozen, which is, I think, a record 



©bttuan?. 

GEORQE Lambert.— We regret to record the 
death of Mr. George Lambert, at the advanced age 
of eighty-one years. For forty-nine years he had 
charge of the gardens and woods at Oakwood, 
Chichester, for the late John Baring, Esq. The 
deceased as a young man was principally engaged 
in landscape-work for Messrs. Page, nurserymen, 
of Southampton; and on the completion of the 
various alterations at Oakwood, superintended by 
him, he was offered and accepted the position of 
gardener and forester at that place. Forty years 
ago'ho was a well-Unown exhibitor of vegetables, 
fruit, and especially of Show and Fancy Pelar- 
goniums and herbaceous Calceolarias, at Chichester, 
Brighton, and the Crystal Palace Shows. His 
eldest surviving son is gardener at Powis Castle, 
and an occasional correspondent of this journal. 



W. J. Watsox. Ltd., Town Hall Buildings, Newcastle-on- 
Tf aa Pasta he. 

CtmwrjfOBAM * WYluk, 98,' Mitchell Street, < 

W. Walts** 4 Co., 7*7, 

Wood HoUsr ntola, for Shading Q] 

W. P. Lamn eVQuaXAim, Dundee and Coper, Fife— Seeds. 

W. Atlcb, Brora * Co., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. -Seeds. 

W. Warr, Coper and Perth, N.B.— Seeds. 

Dome & Mason, SS, Oak Street, Manchester— Seeds. 

KoHLMAimauuurmm 4 Scanrxaxx, Hanptstrasee, ISO and 131, 
Berlin— Seeds, Ac. 

Yallbrand Bros., 88, Avenue Fafctherbe, Aanierea, Seine, 
and 33, Rue de Vancellee,Taverney (S. et O.)— Seeds, Ac. 

ViuioBiN-AKDftiEUX 4 Co., 4, Qtm! de la Megiaaerie, Paris- 
General Catalogue of Seeds. 

William Licxlky, 12, Queen Street, Carmarthen— Seeda, ftc. 



GABDINltfG APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. H. E. Keknbdy, lately employed at Halton. Bucks, as 
Head Gardener and Steward to Sir Alfred West, Bart., 
KUcrooey, Bray, near DnbUn. 

Mr. E. G. Wheelrr, for the past eleven years Gardener to 
A. J. Lewis, Esq., Moray Lodge, Kensington, ss Gsr- 
dener to D. W. Preshmeld, Esq., Kidbrooke Park, 
Forest Row, Sussex. 

Mr. A. Yovxo, for nearly Ave years Head Gardener at Marston 
House, Prome, has been engaged by Sir J. Heathoote 
Amory, Bart, Knlghtsayes Court. Tiverton, Devon, in a 
similar capacity, and enters on his duties on February 9 

Mr Marshall has succeeded Mr. Miller as Gardener to the 
Earl of Craven, Combe Abbey, Coventry. 

Mr. J. Swan wick, for the past Ave and a half years Gardener 
to C. H. Oaks, Esq., Holly Hurst, Biddings, as Head 
Gardener to C. Tvldkn Wrioht, Esq.. Mapperley Hall, 
Nottingham. n . A __ , 

Mr. G. D. Chisholm, for the past six years Gardener to Major 
Middleton, Acacia, Roundhay, Leeds, as Gardener to 
Mrs. Ilunowortb, Thornton-ie-street, Thirsk, iorka. 

Mr. William Harrison, formerly Foreman at Shirburn Castle 
Gardens, Wallingford. Oxon, as Hesd Gardener to Col. 
Archer Hocblok, Halllngbury Place, Bishop's Stortford, 
Eisex. 

CATALOQUE8 RECEIVED. 

W. Shand, New Street, Lancaster— Seeds. 

Geo. Coohno 4 Sons, 11, Northgate Street, Bath— Seeds. 

W. Smith 4 Son, Exchange Seed Warehouses, Aberdeen- 
Seeds. 

Hooper 4 Co., Central Avenue, Covent Garden, Londou, 
W.C.— Seeds. , 

J. Backhouse 4 Sow, Ltd., York— Seeds, 4c. 

B. R. Davis, Yeovii Nurseries, Yeovil, Somerset— <1X &e*<l*» 
4o. ; (2), Begonias. 

Thomas Imrie 4 Sons, 128, High 8treet, Ayr- Seeds. 

Collins Bros. 4 Gabriel, 89, Waterloo Road, London, 8.E. 
—Seeds, 4c. 
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Books: Nemo, Lindley's School Botany (Bradbury, 
Agnew k Co.). 

Cape Gooseberry : C. B. See an article in our 
number for September 18, 1897, p. 202. 

Dark-coloured Honey: Lucy M. Baines. Dark 
sections are always a very difficult thing to dis- 
pose of, and the past year has been very 
exceptional in that respect. The best way is to 
extract tbem, because now honey dark-coloured 
can be more easily disposed of ; it can also be 
used for making candy -cake if no sale can be got 
for it after it has been run out. 

Diseased Sea kale : W. S. H. The roots sent 
appear to be healthy, except in the blackened 
parts you mention. In these black parts a fungus 
is everywhere present, and is the . only likely 
source of mischief we can find. Owing to the 
position of the fungus near the sap-carrying 
vessels, it could easily extend upwards into the 
young growths. You could propagate from 
the stock by using parts free from black ; 
place them in good fresh soil, and other- 
wise keep the new crop carefully away from 
the old. 

Durham, Northumberland and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Horticultural Society : W. Fui- 
ford. J. T. Gillespie, Jun., secretary, Cross 
House Chambers, Westgate Road, Newcastle. 

Moles and Tennis Lawn : D. H. D. There 
remains nothing but trapping ; or watching the 
animals at work, and throwing them out of the 
soil with a dock -spud. 

Names or Fruits : J. P. ds Sons. Apple : Dumen 
low's Seedling.—/. M. Apple : Striped Beefing. 
T. C. Apple : Mere de Menage. 



Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue art requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number. — S. C. Dendrobium. 
aureum, oftentimes called D. heterocarpum, * 
very pretty flower, with much fragrance. — Tar. 
Musoari raoemosum, Starch Hyacinth, Britiak 
— Dr. H. M. 9, Abies grandis ; 10, Retinospor* 
squarrosa of gardens ; 11, Retioospora plumosa 
of gardens, both these are forms of Cupressus 
pisifera ; 12, Cupreasus maorocarpa ; 13, Cnpres- 
sua Ooweniana; 14 Juniperus chinensis; 15, 
Abies magnifica, it may be the fine variety called 
shastensis. In the absence of cones, these identi- 
fications are more or less conjectural, but we have 
compared them with our specimens. — C. B. The 
plant of which you now send cones is Cupressus 
lusitanioa, the Cedar of Goa. The name formerly 
given in the absence of cones was wrong. Without 
the fruit the identification of Conifers must be con- 
jectural. The cones will be ripe in a few weeks 
apparently, and the seeds should be sown in 
spring in light open soil, in pans in the greenhouse, 
and pricked out as soon as the plants are big 
enough to handle. It will not be hardy so far 
north.— J. M. t Nottingham. 1, Asparagus; 2, 
Fittonia argyroneura ; 3, F. Pearcei ; 4, Davallia 
bullata; 5, Rohdea japonica variegaU.— ^4. C. 
Muehlenbeckia complexa, a hardy traiHng-plant. 
— IT. O. 8.. Calanthe veetita luteo-oculata,— 
W. W. A bad flower of Laslia ancepe.— 
W. H. D. 1, Begonia Dregii ; 2, B. Digswel- 
liana ; 3, B. Ingrami.— R. C. W. A form of 
Calanthe X Veitchi, remarkably distinct from 
that generally cultivated.— South Wales. Cryp- 
tomeria japonica. — Amateur. Adonis rutum- 
aalia. 



tfomKOHAM Catchfly : C. B. Herbaoetfan peren 
nisi, 2 to 3 feet high, with viscid obtptg leave*, 
and loose panidos of drsoping flowers ; grows on 
the cliffs, near Dover. Its Latin name is SQene 
nutans. 

Palms Damaged : C. J. The specimens sent show 
some error or accident in the cultivation. The 
appearance of the foliage suggest that they have 
been kept too cold at the roots, and too hot 
overhead. Or they may have been watered with 
soma strong sbemical manure, 

Sieds : ft B. So far as we can tell, the seeds are 
those of some lily. Another time, pleaoe writ* 
separate questions on separate piece* of V+p* 
To mix up numerous questions on different 
subjects on one piece of paper is to give us more 
trouble than is necessary. 

Straws kb ribs Dying Off: W. W. The rooti 
and roots-stocks sent show injury from insecU 
probably weevil grubs, and weevils themaelv* 
althon§L we could only discover young earth worm 
in the package. Will you kindly send other plank 
taking them up with a ball of earth, packing 
them securely in a box, when, if insects, grube. 
4c, are found therein, we may be enavbled to 
identify them. In any case, the planta are not 
likely to be of any service, and they should be 
dng out of the land intact, and thrown on tbt 
garden "smother- heap," so as to make sure that 
they are destroyed. Then afford the land a 
dressing of quick or gas-lime. If the dressing of 
the latter be a heavy one, let the land lie fallow 
for six months, or trench it three spits deep, » 
that a vegetable crop may be taken at s>n earlier 
period. Fermanent wire protection over Stra* 
berry-beds may have some advantage over 
fishing-nets ; but the evils that follow the shut 
tiug out of the insect-eating birds, more than 
counterbalance them. If you do not remove this 
wire-nettinfl entirely, the birds might be alloved 
: access to the area covered by leaving the e&ds 
and sides open at all seasons except the fruiting 
one. 

Tomato-sued Cleaning : H. M. R. There * no 
better method than to let the fruits decs? to a 
considerable extent before washing out the scab, 
which is then very readily done in a fine aire 
sieve, held over a tub filled with warn water. 
If the fruit is allowed to decay in a oaid pto» 
, there is no chance of the seeds germinating in the 

pulp. 
Tuberoses : H. 1 J. It does not pay to jcrov on 
' the offsets till they come to flowering age. It 
can be done, doubtless, in the warmest parti of 
the country, but imported roots are so cheap, 
that it is scarcely worth the trouble. Forced 
bulbs are of little use, offsets being weakened far 
the forcing they have undergone; although <f 
sets from plants grown cool might not su& 
deterioration. 
Violets : J. L. Batter few and good than a gmt 
r number of varieties. Early, single: Califoma* 
DevonitnsU, Victoria Regma (very early), IV 
Czar, Princess of Wales. Double : Comte & 
Brazaa (whits, fragrant, large), De Parma, Lad J 
Hums Cssnpbell (late), Marie Louise (lavender 
. blue and white), Neapolitan (mid-season). 

"Wow*" ik Mahube: H. O. K. 8pecie« « 
GOodius. These creatures exist on decayis? 
substances, and, like the millipedes (Julus), tb* 
are not injurious to living vegetation. 

Conn try iCATfosa Bkcstvkd.— Fifoinan Page. — A. F. 8.- 
A. W»— Richmond Bortkmltaral Society, aecretarr'n n*** 
ilkgibla-G. II -O. N.-M. C. C — H. D., Sydnet.- 

F. w. B\— H. S\, Naples. -T. B — Prof. Sargent, Bom&xl- 
< 'Fischer 4a WaWheim, St. Petersburg.— Q Beggs — N. J. jl 

— C. L. Ik— W. 1. G.-S. Heaton.-W. K.~ L. R R- 

G. McKlnlev —JJB. Sowerbr.— T. E. 8.-D. T. F.— J r. 
K. D.— J. Baxter -J. L.— B. If.— G. W.— H- T. M. -G. C 
-H. W. W. -B. Craig. -J. KiaUngbury.-A. 8. W— G. R- 

4 J. B.K. 

Bpbcimbjw avd Photoobapiu Received wits Thank*- 
. R-Gill.- G.M. 
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IMPOIITANT TQ .AOVEm«ERa, ~ ^ PiiUufm km 
th% mttytcHon, qf announcing that th* circulation <\f tfc 
"Gardener* Ckro*id$" has, since the reduction ta * 
price of the paper, 

MORE THAN DOUBLED. 

Advertiser* are reweimded (hat the " ChronicU " circulate* <mn*4 

COUKTRY GSMTLXMSK, AXD ALL CLAaSCS OF Q*MX>KSO* 

akd Gabimui-lovcrs at home, that it has a iveclattf lerf 

FORBIOK AMD GOLOVtAL ClBOULATlON, and that it W 

preserved ftir referemm in ail the principal Ubrmriee, 
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ROME. 



THE FLORA OF THE COLOSSEUM. 
— I was told before visiting Rome 
again, after an absence of some years, that 
a very sad change would present itself to 
me, and this in more ways than one, which 
must be seen to be realised. This anticipa- 
tion has been fulfilled to the letter. When 
you come in from the north by the railway, 
and still more when you begin to wander 
about the place on arrival, you see at a glance 
how different the "setting" of the whole thing 
now is from what it used to be, and how much 
there is to be deplored. A great sea of houses 
quickly run up, badly finished, and far from 
being all occupied, gives a mournful aspect to 
the city. If ever speculation has run riot in 
this world it certainly has done so in Rome, to 
the detriment of every interest that was con- 
cerned. But while so much must be said in a 
very lugubrious strain, there is an infinitely 
comic incident that is mingled with it. It is 
absolutely true that some of these miserable 
houses of which I have spoken, have never 
come to completion, and that Ivy, which is ever 
on the alert to cover up all deformity, has 
noised on these buildings, and has thrown over 
them a sort of air of antiquity, and made them 
respectable in spite of themselves. But did Ivy 
ever have to fulfil such an office before ? It has 
given a sort of stamp of age to the erections of 
yesterday, which are modern in every sense of 
the word; they have actually become ruins 
before they have been anything else. But if 
these lamentable rows of ill-finished houses 
offend and sadden you, there is one great shock 
which goes beyond all others, and which com- 
pletely beggars description in the sight of the 
Colosseum in its present abject and dishonoured 
condition, it used to be so touchingly beautiful ; 
indeed, "shock" is no word for the mental 
mrprise and the feelings of keen regret when the 
well-known spot is revisited. "The vegetation 
ha* b9en torn away from the Colosseum." I 
could hardly believe my eyes when I saw the 
very same object which used to have such a 
tender and pathetic appearance, now standing 
up against the sky, gaunt, naked, and even cruel 
in the sort of demeanour which it has — I use 
the last adjective with intent, as it so graphi- 
cally describes the present harsh condition of 
the Colosseum, and one now realises (as you 
could not under the old state of things) the 
barbarous use for which the building was 
originally intended. It is this aspect of savagery 
which offends one so dreadfully, its very worst 
side is put foremost, and all the hallowing asso- 
ciations, the ennobling victories of faith of which 
it was the scene, are forgotten entirely ; the plants 
and the trees, the shrubs and the Ferns, which 
used to live there so lovingly and thrive in such 
delicious abundance; were serviceable not only 



for their own intrinsic beauty, but they threw 
as it were a veil over the dreadful deeds of the 
past, and the events came down to you in such 
a softened way, you could bear to think of 
them. But all that is altered. The Colosseum 
seems now to say — and as far as it goes, it says 
nothing else at all — here bloodshed in ten 
thousand instances was rife, here tyranny went 
to every imaginable excess, and these bare walls, 
as they are crumbling into dust, record some of 
the vilest usages of mankind. Of beauty, as 
beauty, there is very little left to discover ; and 
a writer in the Times only a very short time ago, 
though he used an unpleasant simile, was not 
at all going too far when he said that the 
Colosseum of Rome " looks at present like a 
great decayed tooth, both in form and in 
colouring." It may be added to this, that it 
is suggestive of a fang in the uses to which it 
was applied. I sometimes wonder what Lord 
Byron would say if it were given to him to behold 
the object which he loved so well. I know 
what he would not say : " A noble wreck in 
ruinous perfection." 

Years ago, when I last spent a winter in 
Rome, I well remember the interest which was 
taken in the flora of the Colosseum. One of 
the English physicians in residence here worked 
it up well, and Dr. Deakin's little book was of 
great use to all who cared for it. Now that 
book is all but forgotten in the place, and I 
could only get a sight of it again after a great 
deal of trouble by the kind assistance of the 
Vice-Consul, who gave me an introduction to 
the authorities of the Collegio Romano, where 
an old copy was disinterred. Dr. Deakin in 
his lifetime was worried by the premonitory 
symptoms of the flood of vandalism which was 
so soon to set in ; but he never thought how 
far it would rise, for he says in his preface to 
the Flora of the Colosseum of Rome, May, 1855 : 
"The collection of the plants and the species 
noted has been made for some years, but since 
that time many of the plants have been de- 
stroyed by the alterations and restorations that 
have been made in the ruins — a circumstance 
that cannot but be lamented. To prevent a 
further falling is most desirable ; but to carry 
the restorations and the brushing and cleaning 
to the extent to which it has been subjected, 
instead of leaving it in its wild and solemn 
grandeur, is to destroy the impression and 
salutary lesson which so magnificent a ruin is 
calculated to make upon the mind." These 
words now read almost as if they were pro- 
phetic ; but they are left far behind in the 
wholesale destruction that has ensued. It 
would be enough to make Dr. Deakin turn in his 
grave if he could now see things as they 
really are. 

Of course, there might have been some con- 
solation in the thought that an imperious 
necessity had brought all this about ; but even 
this is denied to us. It is gravely asserted 
by competent persons (see p. 17 of Walks in 
Rome, by Augustus Hare), that so much harm 
accrued to the building by the ruthless manner 
in which the plants and shrubs were exter- 
minated, that a like deterioration would not 
have occurred in 500 years if they had been 
left to themselves. No discrimination of any 
sort was displayed, and tender flowers, as much 
as strongly-rooting shrubs, were alike torn up 
and destroyed. 

The Colosseum of Rome is a grand place in 
its capacity for embracing the most varied vege- 
tation. It is, I believe, a fact, that there are 
6 or 7 acres available in it for the cultivation of 
shrubs and plants, though it does not look so 



to the eye — or, at any rate, to my eyes. Dr. 
Deakin gives that as the estimate ; and I asked 
his successor, in the way of interest in the 
Flora of the Colosseum — Mr. Dwight Benton — 
of whom more anon, what he thought on this 
point, and he said that he endorsed the asser- 
tion, for if all the available places, the steps 
and the corridors, the walls and the passages, 
were spread out upon a level, they would 
amount to nothing less. But these 6 or 7 acres 
are arranged so that the idiosyncrasies of all 
sorts and kinds of plants are provided for. 
Variety is predominant ; and not only is it the 
case that there are innumerable nooks and 
corners where the rays of the sun can hardly 
penetrate, but high up in the walls there are 
cracks and crevices which are exposed to the 
fiercest blaze that could be imagined, and 
between these two there are all sorts of grada- 
tions and differences, so that if a plant were ill 
at ease in one situation, it soon found out 
another, where it got all that it could desire. 
And in the case of some few plants which can 
manage to live anywhere, such as the common 
Speedwell, there seems to be a kind of differ- 
ence of habit which they have assumed, accord- 
ing to the elevation at which they grow, or the 
low-lying spot in which they have found a 
home. Dryness and wetness, a thin or a deep 
soil, exposure to the winds of Heaven, or a 
delicious shelter in many a favoured nook, heat 
and cold, all these, and other considerations, I 
should imagine, have made the Colosseum to be 
the finest "Linncea" in the world, for it might 
be a chosen home for some of the most beautiful 
shrubs and plants that could be named. It is a 
fact that in Dr. Deakin's time no fewer than 
420 different species were here congregated 
together. Now, if twenty of these, which were 
rather strong-growing, such as Figs, Olives, 
and Cherry-trees, had been condemned, at 
least 400 might have been left unmolested 
to live on, and would have done no harm 
whatsoever. 

That some idea may be given of the floral 
treasures of which the Colosseum was full, let 
the few following names be taken at random 
out of many others. Here were found Anemone 
hortensis, Geum urban um, Dianthus prolifer, 
Viola odorata, Vicia cracca, Cyclamen hederae- 
folium, Arabia, Draba, Cheiranthus cheiri, 
Rosa sempervirens, Cistus salvifolius, Phyto- 
lacca decandra, Trichonema columnae, Adian- 
tum capillus veneris, LoniceraCaprifolium, Papa- 
ver dubium, Acanthus mollis, Lathyrus Aphaca, 
Ferula communis, Capparis spinosa, and very 
many others which equally deserve to be men- 
tioned. The Colosseum seemed to focus a large 
proportion of the flowers of Italy, and what 
was rather strange was that some things were 
to be seen growing there which are not enume- 
rated in the Flora Romana. How they got 
there is rather a puzzle, unless human agency 
was employed ; but in one way and another, 
by the birds, by the winds, it may have been 
in some cases by the intentional scattering of 
seed, there was a delightful collection of things 
brought here which held its own, and by the 
selection of the fittest, covered those old walls 
with a drapery that brought grace to the ravages 
of Time, and charmed away some of the most 
dreadful memories of which the place is full. 
All this is at an end, the place looks utterly 
denuded, though Mr. Dwight Benton has been 
able, after long searching, to put his hand on 
about 200 different specimens of the glories of 
the past which are still growing here and there 
in some unnoticed spots. Henry Eirltank. 

[To bt continued.) 
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Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

ORCHIDS at FREELAND, PERTHSHIRE, N.B. 

The princely estate of C. L. Wood, Esq., is 
situated some four miles sooth of Perth. Every 
department of gardening is well carried out there, 
and Orchids are cultivated with conspicuous 
success. I have visited the gardens occasionally 
for many years, and have watched the growth of 
several species with great interest. Fig. 22 repre- 
sents a specimen of Odontoglossum criapum that 
had thirteen spikes of bloom. A plant of 0. PeBca- 
torei also had 200 flowers, and is shown in fig. 23. 
In no other collections do the Odontogloasums suc- 
ceed better. I have seen hundreds of spikes of 
bloom at one time, and they are generally arranged 
in a span-roofed house, interspersed with specimens 
of the best Masdevallias, and so they make a fine 
display, as may be seen on reference to fig. 24. 
Other species of Orchids, such as Cattleyas, Laelias, 
Cypripediums, Dendrobiums, One id iu ma, Yandas, 
Aerides, &c., also succeed admirably. Many 
dozens of grand Orchid flowers have been sent 
from this collection to adorn the Queen's 
table at Perth Station Hotel when Her 
Majesty has been dining there. Mr. William 
Sharp, the head gardener, has bad full charge of 
the collection for many years. A. Outram, Fidham. 

CyPEIPBDIUM X LUCIENIANUM. 

This undoubtedly pretty hybrid has always been 
looked upon as a sort of puzzle. When Messrs. 
Linden originally named it, and published some 
remarks on it in the Journal des OrchicUes, its 
parentage was presumed to be between C. villosum 
and C. x cenanthum superbum, and that hypothesis 
has been considered correct by experts in this 
country, although there were not wanting some who 
thought that the firm substance of the flowers, and 
some other peculiarities, rendered it possible that 
it might be a C. bellatulum cross, the lack of traces 
of that species in the progeny being due to the 
strong individuality of C. villosum, being exercised 
as it is generally in crosses with Zygopetalum 
Mackayi. This view was strengthened by the fact 
that the raiser always maintained that it resulted 
from C. villosum x C. bellatulum. The question 
is again raised by J. Leemann, Esq. , the owner of 
that fine collection of Orchids at West Bank House, 
Heaton Mersey, who sends a flower closely ap- 
proaching that of C. x Lucienianum, figured in 
Lindenia, viii., t. 362. 

Mr. Leemann, iu his letter, says .-—"The plant, 
of which I send you a flower, together with four 
more seedlings of the same batch of hybrids, 
has been raised in this country, and the vendor 
and raiser, from whom I got these plants only 
quite recently, is most positive in his assertiou 
that C. bellatulum, and not 0. amantbura, is the 
pollen-parent. Out of my five plants three were in 
flower when I bought them. All were tine, though 
different from each other in some degree." 

The flower sent may be likened to a very 
large C. villosum in its general form, but with 
much larger dorsal sepal, the base of which is 
greenish -yellow, with many heavily marked lines 
. of dark purple spots, which change their hue to 
rose-crimson as thoy spread over the broad pure- 
white margin. The petals and lip are whitish - 
yellow, tinged with purple, and the whole surface 
of the flower is very glossy. The staminode, which 
I have compared with forms of C. villosum and C 
Boxalli, seem to be but little different from that of 
the typical C. villosum, viz. , large, fleshy, aud yellow, 
with a raised green -tipped keel from the centre to 
the front. This is what one would expect if C. x 
tenant hum superbum (Harrisianum x insigneMaulei) 
were one of the parents, as through C. x Harrisi- 
anum it receives a second infusion of C. villosum, 
and in C. iosigne the staminode is of a similar form. 
Following this line, Hansen, in his Hybrid Orchids, 
suggests that C. x Lucienianum is a form of C. x 
nitens, which it is not. Perhaps some reader may 
give evidence on the knotty point. James O'Brien. 



CALADIUMS. 

Of late years the Caladium has become more 
extensively cultivated, and is accepted as a useful 
and handsome plant, serviceable alike as a speci- 
men in the stove, and as a decorative plant for use 
in dwelling-rooms. The excellent groups of these 
plants exhibited at the great shows of the Royal 
Horticultural Society in the Temple Gardens, and 
at the principal exhibitions in the provinces, have, 
doubtless, contributed largely to the increased 
desire for new varieties, which is likely to continue 
so long as raisers meet with anything like the 
success that has attended their efforts during the 
past few years. 

In making a selection of the best of the intro- 
ductions of late years, I would mention the varieties 
Lady Northcote, Pantia Ralli, Sir Oswald Moseley, 
Marquis of Camden, Mrs. McLeod, Lord Penrhyn, 
Ladas, Silver Cloud, Lord Rosebery, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and Her Majesty. These are possessed of 
leaves of infinitely finer and more delicate markings 
than many of the older forms ; and after a year or 
two,, when the severe strain of excessive propaga- 
tion upon their constitutions has been overcome, 
they will, I believe, be found to be thoroughly fit 
for the purposes named above, provided the 
plants are properly prepared before they are sub- 
jected to the unfavourable conditions inseparably 
connected with any system of indoor furnishing. 
The varieties Mrs. H. Veitch, Louis A. Van Houtte, 
Michel Buchner, Gaston Chandon, Charlemagne, 
Madame Alfred Magne, Gaspard Crayer, Lyming- 
ton, Golden Queen, Gerard Dow, candidum, and 
Isis, form a dozen of the older sorts, sufficiently 
diverse in character to form the nucleus of a collec- 
tion, and their constitution is too well known to 
need speaking to here. 

If it be contemplated to form a collection of 
Caladiums, the present is the best time in which to 
purchase the plants, as dormant bulbs can be 
secured at a slightly lower figure than later, when 
they have been potted up. They will need to be 
potted as soon as they are received from the 
nursery. 

A light compost, such as would be formed of leaf - 
soil, loam, peat, and sand, in equal parts, I find to 
be best at this stage. This should be passed 
through a j-inch sieve. If a bulb has several 
crowns, and it is desired to increase the stock, 
cut out the single crowns and rub the wounds thus 
made well over with charcoal - dust, to arrest 
bleeding and prevent decay. A close case is essen- 
tial to a successful start, especially if the tubers 
have been severely divided. If bottom -heat be 
also available, then by all means use it, as this 
will facilitate growth, and a good start thus given 
the plants is noticeable throughout the season. 

After a fortnight the strongest varieties will have 
made sufficient growth to admit of their being 
removed to the stage, thus making room for others 
of the many plants that require a close atmosphere 
at this season. Thumb-pots having been used in 
the first instance, a shift into 48's (4J inch) pots 
should be given as soon as the plants require it. 
Provide abundant and carefully -laid drainage, and 
use clean pots. The soil for this second potting 
should consist of fibrous loam and peat in equal 
parts, to which a portion of horse-droppings, sand, 
and charcoal should be added, and thoroughly 
mixed. Moderately firm potting must be practised 
if the best results are to be obtained. A slight 
spraying amongst the pots with the syringe should 
be used in place of the water-pot for a few days, 
but when water is given the roots, let it bo iu a 
tepid condition, and apply sufficient to saturate 
the whole of the soil and roots. A temperature 
of 65° to 70° by day during January and February 
will be a safe figure of heat in which to keep the 
plants, and 5* more may advantageously be added 
in March. A further Bhiit will in most cases 
become necessary during the season, but no potting 
should be done after the middle of July, as growth 
becomes slow after this date. 

At no time should the foliage be sprayed or 
syringed overhead. Such a practice very soon 



disfigures the leaves, and in the case of many of 
the finer leaved kinds, it destroys the leaves entirely 
Abundant atmospheric moisture is, nevertbele*, 
absolutely essential to high culture. This may be 
brought about by spraying amongst the pots, paths, 
and any such surfaces. When damping down tiw 
houses for the oight, I have found a spraying of 
weak liquid manure beneficial, but this can only be 
done when the houses in which the planti &n 
cultivated are situated at a distance from tb- 
mansion. Weak farmyard manure- water, with i 
very slight amount of soot added, makes an excel- 
lent tonic when the plants are in need of such, am 
the pots are well charged with roots. Cky 
Fertiliser used about onoe fortnightly is also to V 
recommended at the rate of a teaspoonfol to & b 
(or 4 J -inch) pot. The plants delight in copwt- 
supplies of water when growing freely, but as eoo 
as it is observed that growth is less quick tk 
formerly, great care in its application is necessity ; 
and as the plants show signs of going to rest, tk 
supply must be materially decreased. It i» vd 
however, to still maintain a brisk temperature, &* 
otherwise damping may set in, and effect mnci. 
damage before it is noticed. As soon as the letrc 
are in a sufficiently ripened state to be removeJ 
the pots should be laid on their sides in the ito* 
in a site free from drip, in which position they miy 
remain ; during winter they may be shakes oc* 
and placed in pots containing dry sand and coco* 
nut -fibre refuse. J. F. McLeod. 



GARDENING IN THE CHANNEL 

ISLES. 

Guernsey. — In the gardens of Captain Com, 
Rohais, I found many rare and choice plants mi 
shrubs of unusual size, existing without any pc> 
taction whatever. Many had been planted in ipx* 
suitable to their requirements, indicating in t^ 
possessor a knowledge of the needs and peculiint^ 
of the respective subjects. Now after some yew, 
the freedom and vigour of the whole of them are 
very marked. Here were choice species of Bunt*-. 
some of great size and height ; B. Simoni is 20 to 
high, in immense beds and clusters ; Draeaw 
in di visa, that must have been fine trees previom u> 
being cut down by the severe winter, three ywtf 
ago last March, the stem as shown by the oU 
stump must have been 4 to 5 feet in girth, and frw 
this base numerous young plants, in some cases tea 
to twenty, have shot out, which are already^' 1 
10 feet iu height. Many such clumps may be seen 
about the ground, and one could not help feete 
sorrow that such fine trees should have been kilK 
by the 17° of frost experienced. Pavia macrosticliji 
is a big shrub with numerous spikes of flower 
similar to those of the Horse-Chestnut ; Magaol» 
grandiflora is represented by trees 35 feet w- 
covered at the time of my visit with its m*ffi |VP 
white flowers ; Erica hyemalis grows here to » 
height of 20 feet ; Edwardsia grandiflora attains i 
height of 20 feet; a noble pair of Chsmsr^ 
excelsa, that have stood out many years, and who* 
stems and crown of leaves are of a most robust cm 
racter. These plants are about 20 feet high, •» 
quite in keeping with their neighbours. Close by » 
clump of Helianthus autumnalis superba, 5 feet aip< 
was covered with yellow flowers ; Aralia SieboW>. 
represented by a large specimen in flower ; and \ 
close proximity were Spiraea Lindleyan* *°J ' 
aricefolia. The purple bracts and flowers of W 
cesteria formosa were arching over fine clomp 1 
the Belladonna Lilies, and adjoining were bnsk* 
of Azalea indica alba, and of numerous Ericas. 

In a rockery close by, which extends somo Jen, 
was discovered a choice collection of bardy r e 
as the term is usually understood ; but *""?/^ 
them were many that often receive w * erin ri 1 * 
house and stove treatment. As sample^ 1 * 
mention Lomaria nnda, Drynaria pustuwa 
Billardieri, Lomaria chilensis, and Wood* 
radicans, whose pendent frondB imparted an 
of singular attractiveness. Rambling oter 
rocks were masses of Pteris scaberula, *nd p 
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of Polypodiutn vulgare cambric nm were mry 
abundant ; Bescboneria yucooides had produced a 
ipike 8 feet long, and already several young plants 
have pushed up at the side of the base- of the 
flowering crown, which will boo a die away. 
Adjoining these were numerous Retinosporss of 
large size and intenaireneet of leaf colour; and 
ArunJu conspicus had grown to very large dimen- 
sions, for there were just fifty plumes waved in 
the breeze 

In the herbaceous borders I notice line clumps of 
Lobelia cardinalis Fire King, the Bowers intensely 
brilliant in the strong sunshine. Wataonias in 
rariety bad been very full of flower, whilst of 
Gladiolus the spikes and flowers were especially 
fine. Beds of Tigridias next came into view, these 
plants being in thorough keeping with other bulbs 
already mentioned. Fine Palms, Dracceoas, Euca- 
lyptus, met one at almost every turn, and coming 
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tliat this plant had stood 17° of frost, when the 
upper part was all killed, but that it broke very 
freely again from the root, was a piece of information 
such as is seldom obtained. Another archway was 
clothed with Mina lobata. These plants were 
sown in March last, and planted out iu May ; tbey 
certainly have grown well, for their quaint yet 
pretty flowers appear all over the archway. Bedn 
of Pblox Onimmondi, of Zinnias, Marigolds, Asters, 
to., were very fine, the colours of the flowers 
intense. Ceanothus azureus and C. Vcitchi planted 
against the walls were flowering beautifully ; Kerria 
japonic*, Cotoneaator horizon talis, also on walls, 
was densely covered with its small scarlet berries ; 
the white varieties of >"erium Oleander Madame te 
Grand, purpurata striata, rose - coloured ; and 
anrantiacum, yellow, were represented by nice 

A capital vinery planted wilh Muscat Grapes 



o the end of the rock work again we observed many 

f tbe choice varieties of Athyrium f. fcemina, as 
■i-i'll as the better kinds of Lastnea nlixmas. Truly, 
. lovely and interesting spot. 



Within easy walking distance from the foregoing 
u tbe residence of J. L. Man roll, Esq., whose house, 
covered densely with Ampelopsis Veitchi, was just 
then very attractive. Here Mr. J. Marsham is the 
bead gardener. The garden is of medium size, anil 
tastefully laid out, and it was so completely 
planted and cropped in every portion that much 
more may be SObii here in the small area than on 
many gardens of twice the size. There are arches 
over the paths in several parts of the kitchen- 
garden, and very beautiful they are covered with 
climbers in bloom, and so numerous are the flower- 
ing plants iu this portion, that it almost seems like 
growing fruits and vegetables in broad herbaceous 

On some of the arches, plants of Solamim Jas- 
minoides form very dense growth, and flower freely, 
on another the orange-scarlet flowers of Bignonia 
rwheans covered the entire top of the arch. This 
was a very interesting object, and to be informed 



wal next visited, and here were seen large bunches 
and good berries : close by is a Black Hamburgh 
vinery, with Vines bearing a good crop, though 
the canes were planted quite fifty years ago. 

But it was tbe Nerines and Himalayan Rhodo- 
dendrons which formed tbe special object of my visit. 
Of the former thousands of bulbs" are grown, among 
them being a large number of hybrids raised on tbe 
place. Some of the plants were already in flower, 
but the larger proportion were just beginning to 
push up their flower-spikes. Many of those plants 
had not been repotted for years, and the bulbtj as 
they arc formed, and yearly increase in siae, were 
clustered above those of the previous years. N. 
Manseli has been grown here for thirty yoars, and 
is now represented by many plants. N. Correi, a 
cross between Fothergilli and Sarnienais ; and other 
named sorts ate N. Plauti, N. coruscans major, 
N, atrosanguinea, N. flexuosa, N. Moorei, N. 
Cammi, N. cceruka, N. amabilis, N. pudica, and N. 
Elwesii. These with the hybrids now coming cm 
will make A glorious show in a short time- The 
Intense beauty of many of these I could gather from 
pictures painted by Mr. W. Caparn, who kindly 
showed m; a largo collection of them. He also 
showed pictures of choice Daffodils grown on the 



island. That these Nerines are beautiful objects for 
conservatory and boose decoration is generally 
accepted, and the many forma grown are of especial 
interest. Magnificent Cannas were growing in a 
large glass-house close by, with targe plants of the 
blue and white Campanula pyramidalis, 8 feet high, 
with from twenty-four to thirty stems apiece. 

Daffodils in quantities, and of choice varieties, 
were planted, for here as at many other places it is 
necessary that the best only be grown, and plenty of 
them, Montbretias are grown in large beds, and 
spikes by the hundred are continually cut from 
them. On entering a stove -house close by, I noticed 
the roof was covered with several climbers ; among 
them, ArUto lochia elegans was flowering, with ita 
singular purple- spotted, trumpet -shaped flower ; 
Bougs.invillea glabra, Allamanda Henderaoni, Thun- 
bergia fragrans, and T. gran diflora— the beauty of 
these latter ones is very great, their pale sky-blue 
flowers were very numerous, and of large size. 

The Rhododendrons are planted in a different 
part of the gardens, and are pictures of health; in 
the early summer they bad been objects of beauty. 
A plant of A. Falconed mi some 6 feet high, 
with large leaves, and bearing creamy-white flowers, 
which come densely placed in globose beads ; R. 
Shilsoni, not yet flowered ; Mrs. Butler, pale 
pink, and with fragrant blooms ; fragrant Uaimum, 
white ; borbatum, scarlet ; argenteum, full of buds ; 
campylocarpum, yellow, a most beautiful and 
distinct variety ; Princess Alice, white flowers, a 
grand plant; Thompson], deep red and glossy; 
Aucklandi, having immense white flowers, tinged 
with pink, and spots of a darker colour ; cato- 
pbyllum, white, tinged with yellow; Countess of 
Haddington, a large plant full of vigour, flowers 
rosy pink ; Assamicum, and others, all in most 
remarkable health and vigour, being dense bushes 
5 and 6 feet high. 

Near by was a fine plant of Magnolia conspicua, 
which in the early spring bad been full of flowers. 
Tbe Dracrenas, Chaimerops, and other sub-tropical 
plants in the borders surrounding the flower- 
garden, added a singular charm to the place, and 
this and every other portion was in good keeping, 
and reflected great care and diligence en the pan 
of the gardener. W. Swan, 



The Bulb Garden. 

ML'SCARI RACEMOSUM CARNEUM, 
This variety of the large, deep-coloured Grape 

Hyacinth is well deserving of the notice of those 
who care for this pretty class of plants. It comes, 
so far as the writer is aware, nearer a true pink 
colour than any other Muscari. The variety of 
M. botryoides Darned carneum is very much lighter 
than this, and is altogether a less "effective " plant, 
if we .may use such a term regarding these modest 
flowers. I believe it originated in the garden of 
Messrs. Dammann & Co,, of San Giovanni a 
Teduccio, Italy, from whom I had it several years 
ago. I afterwards lost it, and two years ago, when I 
ordered it elaewherc, the common deep blue M. 
rocemosnm was sent. I hope, however, that I 
have now obtained the true pink variety. 

. SCILLA Lli.rt>. If VAC I NTH I" » ALBA. 

Some years ago, Mr. William B. Boyd, of Foldon- 
side, Melrose, sent me a bulb of this Squill, 
informing me at the same time that it was very 
rare. Mr. Boyd also stated that he had found it 
in an old garden in Berwickshire. Before it 
flowered, in going through an interesting old 
garden in the Stowartry of Kirkcudbright, I came 
upon some clumps in bloom. When the bulb got 
from Mr. Boyd flowered, it proved to bo tbe same 
as those in the Kirkcudbrightshire gardcu. The 
typical blue Scitla Lilio-hyaointhus is not a parti- 
cularly desirable plant, and oue would bo inclined 
to say that the white variety is inferior to the 
white vorietics of Scilla campanulata. Its' rarity 
is, however, a consideration ; jmd it is, npon thj 
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whole, a desirable plant to have in a oollection of 
Squills. Its broad leaves and scaly bulbs make it 
very distinct from other species. S. Lilio-hyacin- 
thus albus was known to Miller, who also mentions 
a red variety, which I would like to meet with. He 
also suggests raising this Squill, known to him as 
Lilio-hyocinthufl— the Lily Hyacinth— from seeds, 
in order to obtain varieties. 

SCILLA ITALIC* ALBA. 

Through seeing this rare variety of the Italian 
Squill in Maund's Botanic Garden, the writer has 
been induced to try to obtain it, and has, through 
the kindness of a correspondent, been able to do so 
at length. The type, which, by the way, never 
seeds in my garden, is not sufficiently well-known by 
bulb-growers. It is quite hardy, and increases fairly 
rapidly. The variety under notice is not so effective 
perhaps, but it is yet pleasing enough to be prised. 
Maund tells us that he owed both the varieties to 
the Rev. W. Bree, of Allesley. 

A few years ago, a Dutch bulb-grower, from 
whom one can often obtain out-of-the-way plants, 
offered S. italics alba in his catalogue. I succeeded 
in obtaining a bulb, but lost it soon after, probably 
owing to the border in which it was planted being 
too dry. It was not again offered, and for some 
time I was without it. Through the kindness of a 
well-known lady gardener in Surrey, and that of a 
Suffolk gentleman, 1 have not only again been suc- 
cessful in obtaining this Scilla, but 1 have also ascer- 
tained that their stock came from the garden of the 
late Rev. John Kelson, of Aldborough. The latter, 
from whose garden have come so many interesting 
things, told one of my correspondents that this 
white Scilla was "unique." It does not appear to 
have become more plentiful since that time — some 
fifteen years ago. I am told, however, that it is 
not difficult to grow, and as the type does well, one 
is] in) hope that this plant, so long coveted, may 
grow a* satisfactorily in a similar place. There is 
no reason why a pink or flesh-coloured variety of 
Scilla italics should not be in existence as well. 
S. Arnott, Carsttkorn, near Dumfries, K.B. 



DUNS CASTLE. 

(Continued from p. 49.) 

The approaches to the Castle from the town 
are by two avenues— the north and the south — 
and here again the timber which has made the 
estate famous throughout the south of Soot- 
land, attracts the attention. The south 
approach is about a mile in length, and is 
through an avenue of magnificent Beeches 
which effectually screen the building, until a 
graceful and natural sweep brings the visitor 
in full view of the structure. The north 
approach is not quite so long, and here again, 
on nearing the Castle, a stately avenue is passed 
through — this time of Limes. Of this avenue 
more than a passing word must be said. 

On October 14, 1881, a terrible gale swept 
the south-east coast of Scotland, resulting in an 
appalling loss of life to the dwellers in the 
villages engaged in the herring fishing in these 
parts, and, sweeping across the country, did 
irrevocable damage to woodland and property. 
Exposed to the fury of this hurricane, the 
avenue under note— then a veritable bower, 
the branches meeting overhead from end to 
end — suffered severely, many mighty monarohs 
being then uprooted and laid side by side. 
At the end next the Castle, on one side, for 
almost half the length of the avenue, not a 
tree was left standing, and the spectacle pre- 
sented when the fury of the gale was expended 
was indeed a pitiable one. The late Mr. H. J. 
Hay, a most enthusiastic arboriculturist, was in 
despair at the ruin of one of the most beautiful 
features of his estate, but determined if possible 
to raise the trees, and so in some measure repair 
the havoc wrought. Experts were of opinion 



that, with trees of such age, the experiment 
was hopeless ; but, nothing daunted, the idea 
was entertained and persevered in, and after 
considerable thought, a machine was con- 
structed by which the trees could again be set 
on end, and it but remained to decide on what 
was the best treatment to ensure their recovery 
when again perpendicular. Large limbs were 
removed almost close to the trunk, the roots 
were carefully trimmed, and large circular holes 
taken out for the reception of the ball of the 
tree, on which was retained as much of the soil 
as possible. Into these holes — and herein 
doubtless lies the crux of the suocess of the 
whole matter — a large quantity of rich pre- 
pared soil was put, and into this the roots 
immediately struck with great vigour and 
freedom. So successful was the treatment 
accorded the fallen monarchs, that of all 
those raised not one succumbed, but they 
continue to flourish, and are now, after seven- 
teen years, as healthy and vigorous as the 
remainder of their more fortunate brethren. To 
secure the trees against future storms three 
stout wires were attached to each, some 6 feet 
from their summit, and these wires were 
carried down and secured to stout posts driven 
into the ground at equal distances from each 
other, some 15 or 18 yards from the base of the 
tree. From whatever direction the wind might 
be blowing, therefore, a restraining influence 
was exerted on the trees, and " a threefold cord 
is not easily broken/' The operations excited 
much interest at the time amongst arboricul- 
turists, and many experts visited the estate 
whilst the work was being carried out. 

At the back of the Castle, reaching up to the 
Lammermoor Hills, stretch hundreds of acres 
of woods, which, under the management of 
Mr. Skeldon, the head forester, are in excellent 
condition, and the estate of Duns Castle pre- 
sents to the thoughtful mind an instructive 
lesson in the successful management of woods 
and forests. 

Through the courtesy and generosity of the 
proprietor, Mr. R. M. Hay, the public are 
allowed to ramble through the grounds at will, 
after having provided themselves with a pass, 
which may be obtained on application at the 
estate offices in the town ; and let us hope that 
the day of the birth of that vandal or those 
vandals be far distant, who shall by their con- 
duct deprive the public of a privilege which is 
so much appreciated, alike by dwellers in the 
district and visitors from afar. A. A. 
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AURICULAS. 

The Auriculas, owing to the mildness of the 
weather hitherto, have been more or less active, and in 
another month the blooms will begin to open, unless 
February proves more wintry than January ; and 
when a little artificial warmth is applied growth is 
quicker. 

As the exhibition of the National Auricula 
Society is fixed for so early a date as April 18, and 
further, as there is much probability of a oold 
spring retarding the blooming season when the 
grower depends on cool treatment, those who can 
apply heat to assist in the expansion of the pips 
should not fail to use it. 

When the plants commence to grow, the leaves, 
which during the winter formed a kind of hard 
knot, curl backwards, and enlarging, take on an 
intense light green or snow-white mealy foliage. 
Then the plants should be afforded water more or 
less in amount according to the state of growth, 
and none should b9 kept dry, nor, on the other 



hand, should they be kept wet. Air without cold 
draughts is necessary, and also full exposure to 
sunshine, and top-dressing the plants with fresh 
soil This was a time-honoured practice, but it is 
not as much followed as it was ; still, it may be 
necessary in certain coses, such as when roots show 
at the surface. The pots should be cleaned, and 
the drainage of each examined. 

When March opens, if the weather be genial 
the growth of this plant will be rapid, and in the 
course of that month most of the flower-heads will 
be visible, and a few early varieties will be almost in 
full flower. Much, however, will depend upon the 
temperature maintained in the house. No grower 
attempts to force his plants ; it simply means the 
keeping of a genial temperature, and it is usual to 
afford a little fire-heat when spring growth his 
set in. R. D, 

Hollyhocks. 

Directly the seedlings of the Hollyhock appear 
above ground, the pots should bo placed on a shelf 
near the glass, and when they have emerged into 
the rough leaf they must be inured to cooler con- 
ditions. The choice varieties are mostly increased 
by cuttings, and to do this readily the stools should 
be afforded a temperature of 50° by night, and 60' 
by day. As soon as the shoots are long enough, 
that ia, about 3 inches, remove them off with s heel 
of older growth, and place each singly in a small 
pot in light sandy soil, with a pinch of sharp sand 
at the base. Afford water, and after plunging the 
pots in a bottom-heat of 70% cover the cattiags 
with a hand-light or big bell-glass. Much care 
must be exercised in preventing damping, hjr 
removing condensed moisture from the gloss, and 
water should be sparingly used. 

Tuberous-rooted Beooxias. 

Whether for pot-culture or bedding, these plants 
should have attention forthwith. Such really good 
flowers are now obtainable from seed of both doable 
and single varieties, that it is scarcely necessary 
to keep up a named collection. The present time 
is very suitable for sowing seed. Let a sufficient 
number of well-drained 5-inch pots, or small seed- 
pans, be filled with finely-sifted fresh sandy soil ; press 
this firmly, and afford a plenteous watering, covering 
the surface with sand, and proceed to sow the seed 
thinly and evenly, and place the seeds in a boose 
having a warmth of 05° or 70°. Let each pot or pan 
be covered closely with a piece of glass. A gentle 
hot-bed in which to half -plunge the pots will hasten 
germination. The seedlings through the sod, 
remove the glass and stand the pots on a shelf io » 
warm house near the glass. As soon as any of tbe 
seedlings can be handled, prick these out into 4-inch 
pots, in a compost of half loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. Form a slight mound with ths soil in the 
centre of the pot, which is a capital preventive of 
damping, a malady the tiny seedlings are prone to 
during the earliest stages of growth. In removing 
the fit do not disturb the unfit. The seed-pots sod 
pricked -off plants should be afforded water by dip- 
ping. Seedlings raised thus early begin to flower in 
June, and continue until the autumn. 



THE CULTIVATION OP FREESIAS. 

There is probably no winter or early-spring 
flowering bulbous plant more generally beloved 
than the Freesia. The flowers are pretty, delicionily 
fragrant, and owing to their erect, stiff stems, are 
very useful when cut. The plants are eqoaflj 
ornamental as specimens in pots. Though many 
gardeners cultivate them with success annually, we 
have many times known them to occasion aom* 
little trouble. The following hints upon the cnl 
ture of Freesios we have extracted from a p*J* r 
upon the subject, delivered by Mr. O. Carpenter, 
West Hall Gardens, Byfleet, before a meeting of 
the Woking Horticultural Society. 

•• Freesios may be cultivated from seeds. Tht 
seeds should be sown during August or September, 
and those sown in August may possibly jto"*' 
the following spring. If the seeds be produced at 
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home, sow than as Boon u they are ripe. When 
oaoe * stock has been obtained, it mil not be 
nsrn— sry to obtain a fresh aupply of seeds or bulbs 
each year. The seeds should be sown thinly in 
sandy loam and leaf mould, in order to avoid the 
neoeasity for transplantation. The pots or pans 
should be placed in some sunny position in a cold 
frame, and as soon a* the young plants appear, tilt 
the back of the frame to admit fresh air. The 
■unfiling plants should be thinned out to eight or 
nine in each 5-inch pot, and when onoe established 
afford them plenty of air to induce » sturdy growth. 
Shade the frame slightly during the hottest part 
of the day. When the plants have filled the pot* 
with roots, they will require a good supply of water, 
and a little liquid-manure occasionally will be bene- 
ficial. The supply of water will need to be de- 
creased gradually as soon as the plants show signs 



extent. The first batch may be potted-up during 
August, and the next a fortnight or three weeks 
later, and so on. The largest bulbs should be put 
at the rate of six or seven into 6-inch pots, and 
those of the second size at the rate of nine or ten 
bulbs. But the smallest may be put thinly in 
pots or pans, to be grown on as the seedlings were, 
and they will produce good bulbs for flowering the 
next year. 

" The best soil to use at this time of potting is 
composed of sandy-loam, leaf-mould, and well- 
decayed manure ; the two first-named ingredients 
in equal parts. The bulbs will not require any 
water until growth has commenced, and a frame 
from which frost is excluded, or a shelf in a cool- 
house will afford the most suitable place for them. 
In a light position, with plenty of air during mild 
weather, they will thrive well When the flowers 



of resting. The most important detail in Freesia 
growing in to obtain a thorough ripening of the 
bulbs. In too many cases, when the flowers have 
passed, or have been cut, the plants are exit into an 
out-of-the-way corner, and neglected. Such prac- 
tice menu failure next season. When the foliage 
has become quite yellow, place the pots on a shelf 
in a vinery or in some other position facing south, 
where they will receive full sunshine. Have no 
fear that they will become over-ripened. Later, 
•hen the bulbi have ripened as much as they are 
likely to do, turn them nut and sort them into 
throe different sizes. Store them in a cool, dry 
place until required again for potting-up. Those 
which hive been grown from seed will be found to 
include some of very good size. 

"The next stage in their cultivation will be to 
repot them. This must be done at intervals, so 
that they may flower in succession. When once 
Fresaias have been potted, it will be found difficult 
either to hurry or retard them to an appreciable 



appear, a little more heat may be given to a portion 
of the first batch, and the others will form a snc. 
cession. In this way eaoh of the batches I have 
mentioned previously may be again divided. 

"The extra heat must be applied with great 
care. If too much be given, the plant will become 
spindly, and the flowers when cut and placed 
in water will soon fade. Freeaias are naturally 
weak-growing plants, and should be supported by 
neat stakes before they oan fall over. If they be 
permitted to fall about, they soon turn their heads 
up to the light again, and crooked sterna are the 

" The foliage ol the Freesia is very delicate, and 
will not permit of strong fumigation, even with 
XL-All Vaporiser. Tbe ill effect may not be 
noticed at the time, but will be seen a few days 
later, wheu tbe leaves tum yellow at the tips. The 
plants had better be kept clean by spraying and 
syringing with XL Liquid Insecticide, one of the 
best and safest insecticides of which I know. " 



LILAC FORCING IN GERMANY. 

In general, there is to be remarked considerable 
progress and improvement, together with an increase 
in the business of Lilac forcing in the whole of the 
country in Inter years ; yet in the past season, 
up to Christmas, there was noticeable a general 
scarcity of fine-cut Lilac. It is not improbable— 
indeed, it is quite on the cards— that until the 
spring the inqniry for cut Lilac bloom, and spe- 
cially the pure white form of it, will greatly exceed 
the supply. Not alone is cut bloom lacking in 
quantity and quality, but flowering Lilac in pots 
is very scarce in Hamburg, and probably every- 
where in the whole of north-western Germany. 
This scarcity is due, chiefly, to the wet, cold 
summer of 1S97, the like of which hat rarely 
occurred in that region. The summer of 1898 was 
the exact opposite. Tbe unfavourable weather 
conditions are certainly responsible for the greater 
proportion of the failure in this year's forcing, 
not only in Lilac, but in Hyacinths, Lily of tbe 
Valley, Ac. Should this mischief gradually 
disappear as tbe season advances, and flower-buds 
in some of the unforced plants and bulbs become 
more fully developed, it cannot do so, or only 
partially, in the case of forced Lilac. Such 
as formed satisfactory flower-shoots, but did not 
mature, will not give favourable returns ; and this 
is the case with many double-flowered varieties, as 
Charles X. and Marie Legraye. 

The winter of 1S98 being mild, and spring 
weather commencing early, tbe Lilac plants grew at 
first quite normally, the young shoots deveveloped 
gradually, and grew till well into the summer 

without ceasing and without setting flower-buds. 
The potting of the plants was, as a consequence, 
delayed to a later date than usual Varieties such 
as Charles X., Maris Legraye, and several others, 
also double -flowered varieties, formed numerous, or 
at the least, a sufficient number of flower-buds oo 
plants that had not been cut back too severely ; 
still, owing to the fact that in late summer, while 
in full growth, it was necessary to afford them 
water In larger quantities, and for a longer period 
than usual, it was scarcely possible to get the wood 
matured. Further, no actual frosty weather, but 
only night frosts occurred to sufficiently check the 
flow of the sap. 

The Marly Lilac, which begins to grow at an 
early date, oan only be ripened in good time by 
keeping the soil about the roots very dry, if it is to 
be used to good effect for autumn and early spring 
forcing. And it is in this respect that the best 
forcing Lilacs differ so essentially from each other ; 
for should Charles X. be treated like tbe Marly in 
the matter of ripening the wood, the worst results 
would be sure to follow. Pot-plant* of Charles X. 
and Marie Legraye, which in ordinary years can 
be very easily and surely forced into flower by the 
third week in December, were last year very poor, 
the plant* made shoots without expanding the 
flower-bads ; and other plant* showed very unsatis- 
factory development of the flowers and flower- 
spikes, with small crippled flowers set close 
together in bunches. The colour was likewise 
unsatisfactory. Complaints of faulty developmen 
are common in many part* of the continent. Htrr 
Fr. Hnrm* in Mailer'* " Deultcke Oflrltttr Zeiiung." 



Cultura l Mem oranda, 

PAVETTA BORBONICA 
Tub usefulness of this plant can scarcely be over 
estimated. The chief feature* of Pavetta are the 
markings of the leaves, and when grown with a 
single stem it is very effective as a table-plant, and 
for decorating generally. The ground -Dolour of the 
leaves is dark green, thickly studded with white 
spots, with a mid-rib of salmon-rod. The soil best 
adapted for its growth is loam and peat, in equal 
ratio, with a dash of sharp sand. Cuttings should 
be taken about March, inserted in small pots, and 
placed in a brisk heat. When sufficiently rooted 
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they should be potted-off, and grown on accord- 
ingly. It delights in a strong heat when growing, 
and well exposed to the sun ; if much shaded* the 
leaves are not so bright and well defined. P, Bolt, 
Wentworth Gardens. 



The Week's Work. 



TKE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A. Ohafman, Gardener to Captain Holtord, Westonbirt, 

Tetbuxy, Gloucester 

Acer platanoides (Norway Maple) is a very orna- 
mental tree of vigorous growth, and possesses bold 
foliage. When planted amongst the dark-leaved 
Pines, or in the park in the foreground, the greenish - 

? allow flowers early in the spring are very effective, 
he varieties A. p. anreo variegatum, leaves 
Jrellow and green; A. p. diaseotum, deeply cut 
eaves ; A p. laciniatum (Hawk's-foot Maple), 
leaves lacerated ; A p. Reichenbaohi and A. p. 
Schwedleri have both rich purple leaves in spring, 
and those planted as a background to Laburnums 
make a charming contrast. 

Acer Negundo, fine lively green in summer ; A. N. 
variegatum, ailver variegation ; and A. N. aureum 
variegatum, stand out boldly amongst the dark 
green leaves of other shrubs. The whole of these 
Accra thrive in a good soil of retentive character. 

Iris germantca (the German Flag Iris), planted 
on the edge of shrubbery borders, in beds, in wood- 
land walks, and on the margin of lakes, make a fine 
show of bloom during the months of May and June. 
They succeed best in a light sandy soil, enriched 
with thoroughly rotten leaf-mould and manure; 
Plant them so that the large fleshy rhizomes will 
creep upon the surface of the ground. They require 
but little attention afterwards, simply to keep 
tbem free from weeds, and provide them with a 
slight dressing of old spent Mushroom-manure 
annually. They may be ordered now, and planted 
as soon as they arrive. They are now classified 
into seven groups, viz., Iris germanica, with 
standards and falls of the same colour ; I. g. 
amoena, standards white, slightly shaded with 
blue, falls same colours, veined white ; I. g. aphylla, 
standards white, margined with blue and violet, 
falls similar ; I. g. neglecta, very handsome, 
standards principally of a blue and pine-lavender 
colour, falls purple, blue, and violet, reticulate, 
white ; I. g. pallida, standards and falls of the 
same colour ; I. g. squalen*, standards dull bronzy 
yellow, tinged with lilac, falls velvety-crimson and 
yellow. This is by far the handsomest of all the 
groups. 

Abutilons. — Mother-plants of Abutilons, if these 
plants are used in bedding, should soon be placed 
in heat so as to afford cuttings, also India-rubber 
plants. In mild weather clean and air the stock of 
bedding-plants standing in pits and green-houses ; 
and if mildew has appeared on any of them, do 
not delay to use flowers-of-sulphur. 

Btd* of Bulbs alone, and Biennial* awl Perennials 
Mixed. — Let the ground be stirred with the hand- 
fork, and vacancies filled up from the reserve- 
garden, and as in the case of Carnations, makiug 
the plan to firm about the collar. If slugs are trou- 
blesome, sprinkle quicklime on the soil at sunset, 
and set traps for them. 

Beddiny Plants. — Seeds of the tuberous and 
hbrous-rooted Begonias may now be sown, in order 
to have strong plants for summer bedding. The 
seed of these can be purchased in distinct colours. 
When sowing the seed, carefully crock small pots, 
fill them with a mixture of finely-sifted loam, leaf- 
mould and sand, pressing the soil firmly, and 
sprinkling with a fine-rose watering-pot, then 
scatter the seed evenly over the surface, and leave 
uncovered ; place a sheet of glass over the pots for 
protection. If stood in a moist place with a tem- 
perature of 65°, the seed will soon germinate. Sow 
seeds of the dwarf Antirrhinums, Yellow Prince, 
White Queen, and Crimson ; these are excellent 
plants for bedding. 

Alternantheras should be shaken out of the store 
pots, planted singly in a mixture of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a bottom-heat of 75°, slightly damped 
overhead, may soon root freely, and produce plenty 
of strong cuttings. Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, &c, intended as specimen 
plants for beds should, if pot-bound, be given a 
liberal shift, placed in a humid atmosphere, tied 



neatly to stakes and exposed to light. Any of the 
flowering Pelargoniums, the leading shoots of 
which are not required for cuttings, should be 
pinched-back to make them break and form bushy 
plants. 

Carnations. — The yellow-flowered and yellow - 
ground varieties that are of too delicate a consti- 
tution to withstand frost, but must be wintered in 
cold frames, should be lifted, and some fresh ashes 
and a good sprinkling of soot placed under them. 
This Will prevent the ravages of slugs, and sweeten 
the atmosphere. Afford plenty of air to prevent 
them growing, and thoroughly harden them off 
before planting outside. Carnations in the open 
borders should be made firm in the ground, and 
any that may be affected by fungoid diseases, should 
be taken up entirely and burnt. 

Hellebores, known as Lenten Lilies, are fast 
throwing up the flower-spikes ; these should be 
dusted over with a mixture of soot and lime. This 
will prevent the slugs and mice eating the flowers, 
and act as a stimulant when washed into the soil 
by the rain. 

FBTJITS XTNDEB GLASS, 

By W. Bthuonkll, Gardener to tbe Right Hon. W. H. Long, 
Rood Aahton, Trowbridge. 

Tomatos. — Strong plants grown from seeds sown 
in the autumn, and now occupying 6 or 7-inch pots, 
may be transferred to the pots in which they are to 
fruit, placing them in a warm house, where there is 
abundant light. The side-shoots, as they appear, 
should be removed, and the plants neatly staked. 
As the flowers open, let these be fertilised daily at 
an hour when the pollen is quite dry. Fruiting 
Tomato plants should be afforded manure-water 
frequently, or top-dressings of bone-meal or other 
artificial compounds may be substituted. The 
younger seedlings may be potted as they become 
fit, and more seeds sown. Challenger, Ham Green 
Favourite, Duke of York, and Frogmore Selected 
are excellent varieties for present sowing. Do not 
sow the seeds thickly, or let the seedlings become 
crowded, and stand the seed-pans on a shelf near 
the light in a warm house. The plants should be 
potted as soon as two or three leaves have been 
made. In potting Tomatos in this stage, use a 
light and fairly rich compost broken up into a fine 
state, and warmed previously to being made use of, 
chills being very detrimental to the well-being of 
the plant. Press the soil only moderately firm into 
the pots, so as to avoid injury to tender stems. 

Later Peach-houses should be kept cool, letting 
them remain open at night as well as by day, this 
being very essential this mild year, for exposure to 
some degree of frost will act as a check on growth. 
The gardener should make every effort to finish the 
pruning and tying of all the trees in the firet week 
of the present month before the buds move. 
Though trees in these houses may be dormant, and 
the buds may not be dropping, the trees will be 
much weakened if the soil is allowed to get dry, 
even in the winter. 

Melons.— The earliest plants, if not already 
planted in the hot-beds, should soon be ready for 
planting, and provision should be made for doing 
so. A Melon-bed may be made over a heated 
chamber, or on an ordinary hot-bed. If the, first 
crop is taken from pot-plants, these should likewise 
be got in readiness. The Melon likes good drainage, 
and loam of a heavy nature, and nothing more is 
necessary than a small quantity of lime, mixed with 
it. It is important that the hillocks, the bed, or tbe 
potful of soil, should be made firm at the time of 
planting, and allowed to get warm before the plants 
are put out. In planting do not break the root- 
mass, but press the soil close about it, aud let the 
top of the ball be flush with the surface. Place a 
neat stake to each plant, reaching to the trellis. 
Let succession plants be potted or repotted, never 
letting them get pot-bound, aud afford them a 
place in the fullest sunshine, and as near the glass 
as possible ; therefore, an ordinary frame or brick- 
pit is the most suitable place for the young plants. 
Sow seeds at short intervals, using small 4-inch 
pots, filled with loam and sand, sowing one, or at 
the most two, seeds in each. 

Late Grape*. — The bunches should now bs 
removed from the Vines, with about 6 inches of 
wood attached, and placed in wine-bottles filled with 
clear water, aud hung up by a bit of string passed 
round the neck, or stood slantingly on a rack, with 
the bunches neither touching each other or the 



bottles in which they are put. Any room in which 
a cool uniform decree of temperature can be 
obtained makes a suitable Grape-room. Tbe ordi- 
nary fruit-room, unless it be large and dry, does not 
make the best Grape-room. It is very necessary 
to examine the bottles at short intervals, and to 
keep them nearly filled, to remove decaying berries, 
and to get rid of moisture by keeping quicklime in 

Sails or boxes in the room. Be careful not to let 
list enter the room. It is to be feared that Grapes 
will not keep satisfactorily this year, and a good 
deal of attention is sure to be required. The earlier 
that the late Vines are pruned, now that we have 
entered the second month, the better, no benefit 
accruing from further delay, and bleeding, the oiu- 
come of late pruning, will thus be averted. Keep 
the late Vines cool till starting time arrives, in 
the meantime cleaning the Vinery, renovating the 
borders, and generally following earlier direction* 
for Vines about to be forced. 



PLANTS TJNDEB GLASS. 

By C. R. Field br, Gardener to the Dowaokr Lady Howau 
db Waldem, 8t James's House, Malvern. 

Souaenir de la Malmaison Carnations.— Tht 
strongest of the autumn-struck plants being nov 
well rooted, may be shifted into 5 or 6-inch flower- 
pots, leaving the weaker and less-rooted plants to 
be repotted towards the end of the present month. 
Afford the plants a compost consisting of two parts 
good loam, neither too retentive nor too light, and 
one part leaf -soil, adding sufficient silver-sand to 
keep the whole porous. Afterwards let the plant* 
stand as near the glass as possible, in a greenhorn* 
or cold pit, affording them ventilation pretty freely 
when there is no frost. 

Tree or Winter-floiceriny Carnation*. — In order 
to have plants for flowering next winter, cuttings 
or pipings of these should now be inserted. Ai 
cuttings, choose young growths which spring from 
the stems of the old plants, u either too gross nor 
wiry, detaching them with the fingers, and conse- 
quently they will in each case be furnished with a 
heel, and having removed a few of the lower leaver 
they are ready lor insertion. As a soil in which to 
strike them, use three parts loam, one part leaf- 
soil, and plenty of silver-sand ; fill some 4-inch pot* 
with this, pressing it firmly, sprinkle some silver- 
Band on the surface, and dibble in eight or ten 
cuttings, taking care that tbe base of each rests od 
sand. Having afforded water, place the cutting- 
pots under a handlight or bell-glass, in a tempera 
ture of from 55° to 60% and daily wipe the moisture 
from the inside of the bell-glasses. When all the 
cuttings in each pot have taken root, remove th.* 
pots from the cutting-frame to a cooler one, and 
having hardened them off a little, they may in a 
few days be potted in 3-inch pots, using this time 
rather more leaf -soil. When tney are well rooted, 
remove them to a still cooler house or pit. 

FucJisias and Abutilons. — A few old plants of each 
of these may be placed in heat to provide an early 
batch of cuttings. Repot autumn-struck plants of 
the former as fast as the roots take full posseseifti 
of the soil, and, if the object is to obtain specimen 
plants, choose for that purpose plants which show 
promise of producing side-shoots from the top of the 
pot upwards. This does away with the necessity 
of stopping the leader, and allows the plant to 
attain its full height. Grow on in a house havings 
temperature of 60° to 55°, and considerable degree 
of humidity. 

Show and Fancy Pelargoniums, and Cineraria*''' 
Keep a sharp out-look for aphis on these plant*, 
employing Richards' XL- All Liquid upon their first 
appearance, repeating the operation if necessary tiu 
the plants are quite clean. Let these plants be 
grown in a cool, well-aired greenhouse or greenhouse- 
pit, affording them a minimum temperature of 45. 
The Fancies, if there is the convenience, may 1* 
grown in a house slightly warmer. CinerariM 
which are throwing up their flower-stems, may he 
assisted with applications of weak liquid-manure, 
particularly plants that are in comparatively small 
pots. 

Clerodendron fallax, and Justicias.—A* 80° n " 
strong cuttings of these plants can be obtained from 
the old plants started in moist heat, they s u0U ^ . 
inserted in sandy soil in small pots, and plunged in 
a propagating- frame. The first-named may also w 
increased from seed, which should be sown forthwith. 

Gloxinias and Tuberous -rooted Begonias. —I* , 18 
often found that some of the tubers of Gloxinia* 
and Begonias have started preinaturelys it w * nel * 
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the beat course to shake the old soil from them and 
repot in quite small pots, and place them iu a 
temperature of 55° to 60°, and later shifting them 
into larger pots. Such plants become drawn and 
leggy if they are kept back until the bulk of the 
plants are started into growth, but treated as 
described, they make early flowering plants. 



THE HARDY FBTJIT GARDEN. 

By C. Heebjx, Gardener, Dropuiore, Maidenhead. 

Canker in Apple and Pear-trees. — A good remedy 
for canker in Apple and Pear-trees that are other- 
wise healthy, consists of scrubbing the infected 
parts with a little soft-soap and water, at a tempe- 
rature of not less than 130°, and when dry apply - 
i iig a dressing of Stockholm - tar and tallow, 
Washing it well into the cankered parts with a 
half -worn-out painter's brush. To seven parts of 
Stockholm-tar add two parts of Russian tallow, 
and warm in an old saucepan, stirring it well till 
incorporated. This may be applied without the 
least injury to the bark at the present season. 

The Jilac&erry. — The treatment accorded the 
Itaspberry will in most particulars suit the Black- 
berry. Its fruits make an excellent preserve and 
jelly, and they may be used mixed with Apples iu 
tarts. As with the Raspberry, its canes may be 
planted during the next few weeks, weather per- 
mitting, and thereby many waste spots may be 
made profitable that would be otherwise waste. 
The best results are obtained in rather light and 
stony soil of fair depth, with moist surroundings in 
the shape of springs or pools ; and where such 
situations are obtainable, the plants maybe allowed 
t o grow in a somewhat natural manner, the more so 
a* much pruning and tying is not being adapted to 
ita requirements. There appears to be a good 
demand for fine Blackberries, as a Buckinghamshire 
market-grower a short time since assured me he 
could always find a ready sale for his Blackberries 
when pot up in 1 lb. punnets, at 6d. per lb. This 
grower cultivates either a seedling or selected form 
of our British variety, Rubus fruticosus, on land 
similar to that described above. The plants produce 
long growths, which are allowed to arch over after 
oue tie is afforded to a central stout stake at about 
."» feet in height, growths from 12 feet to 15 feet or 
more being made, the points of which are allowed to 
b^od over and touch the ground, where by pegging 
them down, roots are quickly formed, and the 
top furnishes eventually a strong young plant for 
removal to another position. The old canes are cut 
a way annually, but other than the removal of, the 
rooted points, no shortening of the young grbwth 
i^ permitted, and by this method wonderful crops 
are obtained. The varieties most grown in gardeus 
are liubus laciniatus, the Parsley -leaved Bramble, 
and the American-raised Wilson Junior. Both are 
htroog -growers, and should be given the support of 
a trellis or stakes, as above, and treated similarly. 
The WiLson Junior especially should be planted in 
a warm situation, such as a bank or border sloping 
to the south. Digging among the plants should 
not be practised, but a slight surface-stirring and 
good mulching of rotten manure may now be 
applied as a winter-dressing. 

/*ro f *cting the Fiy. — In the event of severe frosts 
occurring, it will be advisable to have some mate- 
rial in readiness for the protection of out-of-door 
Fig-trees. For this purpose thatched hurdles, or 
strips of stout wood nailed together and similarly 
thatched, that may be stood just under the wall- 
coping to a yard from the wall at the base, will bo 
suitable, to be removed when not frosty, as the 
trees are best if exposed in mild weather. 



THE OB.CHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Youkg, Orchid Grower to 8ir Frederick Wiqan, 
Bart., Clare Lawn, East Sbeen. 

Wild fir-flowering Cattleya* and other Species. — 
Among these plants Cattleya Triansei takes the 
first place, with C. quadricolor (chocoensis), and C. 
IVrcivaliana as useful companions. Wbeu the 
flower-buds are apparent in the sheath, the culti- 
vator should afford them a more generous supply 
of water till the flowers expand, when, for the 
welfare of blooms and plant, a very restricted 
quantity is desirable ; and this kind of treatment 
Khould continue UDtil the new breaks have made 
considerable progress. In order that exhaustion 
shonld not occur, the flowers should be removed 
about ten or twelve days after the opening, for they 
will last as long in a cut state when placed in water 



as on the plants. C. Warneri and C. maxima com- 
mence to grow early in the new year, and it will be 
well to let the plants occupy a light position, and 
not to hasten growth unduly, or failures are almost 
sure to follow, loss of flowers being the least. A 
very limited supply of water should be afforded 
them, the time when and the quantity being deter- 
mined by the condition of the pseudo-bulbs, whether 
shrivelled much or little. C. Luddemanniana, 
which we keep in the East-Indian-bouse the entire 
year, requires a severe course of resting to induce 
the plant to flower. 

Winttr-floicering Latfias and Other*. — Those 
species which flower during our winter are mostly 
natives of Mexico, hence the term "Mexican 
Laelias " given to L. anceps and its white and other 
varieties, autumnalis, albida, Eyermanniana, pur- 
puracea, and rubescens. Most of these having 
now finished flowering, they should have a de- 
cided rest before the work of next season com- 
mences. With this object in view, dryness at the 
root is essential ; also dryness of the air, so long as 
the pseudo-bulbs are uot dried so much as to cause 
shrivelling to an excessive degree. The first-named 
species and its varieties will, before long, begin 
rooting anew, and in their case a moister condition 
of the materials is desirable. L. majalis may even 
now be showing signs of activity ; but disregarding 
this facl^ the plants must be kept very dry, or they 
will be induced to grow prematurely, and without 
flowering. L. crispa in numerous instances will 
be in a forward state of growth, and so soon as new 
roots are detected, any, top-dressing that is needed 
should be done, first picking out as much of the old 
material as possible. Water should be very 
sparingly applied, even after new material has 
been added, or the young growths will rot off ; a 
light' and warm position in the Cattleya- house 
should be selected for this species now that it is 
growing. L. pumila, praestans, and Dayana, which 
should be grown in a house having a few degrees 
less heat than the above, aud where more shade is 
afforded during the summer, will now require 
careful treatment in the matter of water, to prevent 
the plants breaking into growth anew before they 
have recovered from the efforts of flowering. It is 
not advisable to allow the potting material to 
remain dry for any great length of time ; still, it 
should not be thoroughly saturated. 

Cveloyym cristata is a most attractive, useful, and 
easily -cultivated Indian Orchid, wbtoh any gar- 
dener might cultivate and flower successfully, 
providing a glass structure exists in which a tem- 
perature of about 50° may be maintained during 
the winter, and shade afforded in summer. The 
plant is now in bloom, and preparations for the 
aext season of flowering must be taken into con- 
sideration. No water having been supplied since 
some time previous to the plant's flowering, imme- 
diately after the racemes are removed the soil 
should receive a thorough application of raiu-water, 
and be allowed to become moderately dry before 
affording another, and which need not be so liberal. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

By H. Markham, Gardener to the Earl of Strafford, 
Wrothain Park, Barnet. 

Mushroom*. — In order to keep up a regular 
supply of Mushrooms, it is necessary that a bed or 
beds oe made up at intervals of four weeks. In 
the making of Mushroom-beds, only sweet and 
well-prepared materials should be employed, and 
these should contain a good proportion of the 
dung of corn-fed horses, together with the 
shorter strawy litter, and a small quantity both 
of fresh loam aud cow-dung. It is the rule to col- 
lect daily what stable-manure there is available on 
a private place, and throw this into a heap, and 
when enough to form a bed or two beds, to spread 
it out a foot thick on the floor of an open shed for 
a week to let it part with its rankest heat, then 
throw it again into a heap, and turn it once or twice, 
and in about one week it will be fit for making into 
a bed. Let this be put firmly together when the 
heat, as tested by the thermometer, stands at 
about 80 3 or 83° ; insert pieces of the spawn, in 
pieces the size of a hen's egg, at intervals of a foot, 
all over the bed, and "case" the surface with 
sifted loam. Some gardeners leave the final cover- 
ing for a week ; but if there is no risk of the heat 
becoming too excessive, the beds may be finished 
when spawned. Keep the temperature of the 
structure from 5o° to 00°, and in about six weeks 
Mushrooms should be springing up all over the 



bed. A slight covering of hay will help to retain 
heat and moisture in the beds, and hasten the 
appearance of the crop ; but this must be lightly put 
on, and should be once a week lifted up. The thick- 
ness of a bed in the Mushroom-house proper need not 
exceed 14 inches. Ascertain if beds in bearing are 
suffering from lack of moisture, and when moisture' 
is required, let it be afforded by means of a fine- 
rose watering-can at a temperature of 70° to 75*. 

Hints on current operations. — The spell of frosty 
weather has rendered the wheeling of manure on 
to the vegetable quarters an easy matter. If a 
piece of ground is not cleared of its last crop, wheel 
the manure to a spot adjacent to it. When the 
frost disappears, the main Onion quarter should be 
partly got m readiness for sowing at a later date. 
The land for this crop should be heavily manured, 
and brought to a fine tilth ; and if the maggot was 
troublesome last year, afford a heavy dressing of 
fresh soot and quick-lime just before the drills are 
opened. In the meantime, the dressing of manure 
should suffice. Onion-land needs deep digging, but 
this is best performed in November, and it is very 
necessary that it should be consolidated before the 
sowing is made, and that cannot be the case if it 
have to be trenched at this date, although land 
simply dug can be made firm enough. Late keepers 
are James , Bedfordshire Champion, a very good 
and reliable variety, and both grow large enough 
for ordinary purposes ; and Giant Zittauer ; and, 
for early drawing, the silvery-looking Queen. 



By Expert. 

Candy. — As a further help to candy-makers, I beg 
to add that we boil our candy for ten minutes after 
it has reached the boiling-point, and by strict 
attention to details get our cakes of just that 
nice firmness requisite to stand a two-mile shake 
up to the out-apiary without collapsing into an 
unstable mass, yet soft enough to allow the finger 
to be easily pressed into the cakes, or to melt 
in one's mouth without mastication or sucking. 
When removed from the fire, the saucepan is 
placed in a vessel of cold water, the water reaching 
to the height of the liquid candy inside. This is left 
a few minutes while the moulds are being lined 
with paper to receive it when ready. I then com- 
mence stirring until the contents of saucepan assume 
a consistency which just allows it to run into the 
mould before the mixture stiffens. Beginners are 
apt to handle their bees too frequently ; and it 
should be remembered that disturbance causes 
abnormal consumption of food, with the consequents 
distention of the viscera, in seasons not permitting 
of a cleansing flight. Draught or damp also lead 
to the same effect, ending in so-called dysentery. 
Many old-fashioned bee-keepers feed all winter, 
causing excitement and other evils. If feeding be 
absolutely necessary, it should be done by giving a 
full comb of food from another stock, or a cake of 
soft candy. Too much unsealed honey, or badly- 
made food which ferments in the cells, unwhole- 
some natural food, or even an undue quantity of 
Sollen, all lead to the evils of bowel-distention and 
eath. Prevention is better than cure in these 
cases ; therefore, attention should be given at the 
proper time, that all food may be sealed over before 
bees settle down for winter. A few days' neglect in 
failing to examine doorways in midwinter sometimes 
ends in the suffocation of the stock. Strong colonics 
may have their doorways left open 6 or more inches. 
Weak stocks, or any where signs of robbing are 
seen, should have the entrances covered with per- 
forated zinc, in which a doorway about an inch long 
is cut. 

Damp. — This may arise from a leaky roof, or oue 
that is uot freely ventilated ; or it may be caused 
by floor-boards resting too near the damp ground. 
Hives without legs should always be raised a foot 
or so iu winter. 



The Rosary. 

Rose "Papa Lambert." 
The last issue of the Roini Zeituny contains a 
figure of "Papa Lambert," a H. T. with rich rose- 
coloured flowers. It originated from the pollinatiou 
of White Lady H. T. by Marie Baumann H. P. 
together with pollen of Oxar Cordel. Whether 
both putative pollen parents exercised any influence 
is surely doubtful. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTI8EMENT8 should be sent to the PUBLI8HER. 

Letters for Publication, as well as specimens and plants for 
naming, should be addressed to the EDITOR, 41, Welling- 
ton 8treet, Covent Garden, London. Communications 

Should be WRITTEN ON OMB BIDS ONLY OF THE PAPIER, 

sent as early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be printed, but 
kept as a guarantee of good faith. The Editor does notunder- 
take to pay for any contributions, or to return unused com- 
munications or illustrations, unless by special arrangement. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 



SATURDAY, Feb. 4 



{ 



MONDAY, 



Feb. 



Northamptonshire Horticultural 
Society*? Meeting. 

Me of Wight Horticultural Im- 
provement Society's Meeting. 

(National Chrysanthemum Society's 
Annual Meeting, at the Royal 
Aquarium, at 7 p.m. 

I Scottish Horticultural A asociatton, 
| Meeting. 

I National Amateur Gardeners' Asso- 
TUESDAY, Feb. 7 cUtion, Meeting. 

Loughborough Gardeners' Meeting. 

Bolton Horticultural and Chrysan- 
V thewum Society's Meeting. 



WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, 

SATURDAY, 
MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 

THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, 

MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 

THURSDAY, 

SATURDAY, 
TUESDAY, 



.14/ 



Feb. &— Renfrew Gardeners' Meeting. 

v „ n 6 / Manchester Horticultural Im- 
rEB * v \ provement Society's Meeting. 

( Royal Botanic, General Meeting. 
Feb. 11 ' Dutch Gardeners' Society's Meeting 
V. at Richmond. 

/'United Horticultural Benevolent 
Feb. 13 < and Provident Society's Com- 
V mittee Meeting. 

Royal Horticultural Society's Com- 
mittees. 

National Rose Society's Committee 
Meeting. 

Royal Horticultural Society of 
Ireland, Meeting-. 

Feb. 16— Linnean Society, Meeting. 

Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fuud : 
Annual Meeting and Election of 
| Pensioners, at Auderton's Hotel, 
I Fleet Street, E.C., at 8 p.m. 

(Shirley Gardeners' and Amateurs' 
Improvement Association, Meet* 
ing. 

Feb. 21— Loughborough Gardeners' Meeting. 

Feb. 22— Renfrew Gardeners' Meeting. 

(Annual General Meeting of the Kew 
Guild, in the Garden Library, 
at 8 p.m. 

/Royal Botanic Society, Meeting. 
Feb. 25 { Dutch Gardeners' Society's Meeting 
V. at Richmond. 

Royal Horticultural Society's Com- 
mittees. 



Feb. 



J. 



Feb. 28 



{ 



SALES FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 

MONDAY, 



{Roses, Gloxinias, Spiraeas, Pteo. 
nies, &c, at Protheroe & Morris' 
Rooms. 



TUESDAY, 



( Hardy Perennials, Carnations, 
Feb. 7{ Dahlias, Ac, at Protheroe & 
I Morris* Rooms. 

! Japanese Lilies, Iris, New Violets, 
Tuberoses, Ac, at Protheroe & 
Morris' Rooms. 

{Hardy Border Bulbs, and Plants in 
variety, at Protheroe A Morris' 
Rooms. 

{Anemones, Roses, Carnations, Ac, 
at Protheroe A Morris' Rooms. 
Imported and Established Orchids, 
at Protheroe & Morris' Rooms. 



Average Temperatubb for the ensuing week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiswick.— S9*2\ 

Actual Temperatures :— 

London. —February 1 (6 p.m.) : Max., 41° ; Min., 85°. 
Provinces.— February 1 (« p.m.) : Max., 42*, Scilly ; 
Min., 86*. E. Scotland. 
Slight frost, easterly winds, fine. 



In looking forward to the arrange- 
Cross-Breoding. merits for the present year at 

home and abroad, there is nothing 
of so much intrinsic importance as the Con- 
ference on Hybridisation, to be held under the 
auspices of the Royal Horticultural Society in 
July next. We have already published the 
details of the programme so far as they can be 



arranged so long beforehand. They comprise 
two meetings — one at Chiswick, the other in 
the Lindley Library, or, as we suppose, in the 
Drill Hall, if the exhibits are very numerous. 
At these meetings points of great scientific inte- 
rest and practical importance will be discussed. 
It is not probable that the programme as printed 
can be carried out in its entirety, but that is of 
the less consequence as the papers will be printed 
at length in the Society's Journal. 

It rests with the exhibitors to render their 
part of the work a success ; and considering the 
fact that the progress of horticulture of late 
years has depended so greatly on the practice of 
cross-breeding, we cannot doubt but that the 
exhibition will be one of the greatest interest. 

New plants, in the sense of new introductions, 
have of late years fallen off, except in the one 
case of Orchids. New plants raised by the skill 
of the experimental gardener have vastly in- 
creased, and wonderfully added to the beauty 
and interest of our gardens. Varieties and 
species and genera only differ in degree one 
from another, and the limitation of the groups 
in question is very much a subject of personal 
judgment. Hence the terms "cross-breeding" 
and " hybridisation " are often used indiscrimi- 
nately, though, as a rule, the first term applies 
to the intercrossing of Varieties, the second to 
that of species. When the cross is effected 
between species belonging to what are considered 
two genera, the result is a bigener or bigenerio 
hybrid. 

In the old days, when " species " were looked 
on as something sacrosanct, some good people 
deemed it presumptuous, or almost impious, to 
attempt to interfere with what they considered 
was the order of Nature. The naturalists of 
the day naturally also objected strougly to the 
procedures of the hybridists, which broke down 
the barriers between species and species, and 
upset the carefully-framed systems of classifi- 
cation — so much the worse for the system, 
as we now think. Dean Herbert it was 
who combated the narrow views of those 
who objected to hybridisation on the score 
of presumption. He it was who pointed 
out that so far from being presumptuous, 
the hybridisers were really extending, deepen- 
ing, and making more widely-known the limit- 
less marvels of creation. He had no difficulty 
in showing that the truest religious feeling in 
this matter was with the experimenters. What 
is more to our purpose, he showed that hybridi- 
sation occurs naturally. He first of all sus- 
pected that certain wild forms of Narcissi were 
of hybrid origin, and then he proved the cor- 
rectness of his suspicions by crossing the species 
one with the other, and obtaining the same 
hybrid by artificial means. When it was thus 
shown that hybrids occurred in Nature, and 
further, that they were by no means always 
sterile, but frequently fertile, there was an end 
of the fictitious religious difficulty. 

Among Orchids, Reichxnbach described very 
many as hybrids, because, in his judgment, they 
combined the characteristics of two species 
known to grow in the same vicinity. 

Messrs. Veitch and other experimenters have 
in many cases proved the correctness of Rek hen- 
bach's conclusions, by producing in their estab- 
lishments the self-same hybrid that was at first 
only known in the natural condition. 

Herbert anticipated Darwin in many of his 
speculations, but his work is not sufficiently 
appreciated even now. Kolreutek, and 
Gaertner, and Sprengel, are known to our 
botanical students, nourished on pabulum made 
in Germany ; and far be it from us to suggest, 



even remotely, the belittling of these great 
pioneers. What we want to do it, to direct 
the attention of the students to the work of our 
own countryman, Herbert, as set forth in the 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
elsewhere. If those works are carefully con- 
sidered by our students, they will, we think, be 
somewhat astonished at the way in which 
Herbert anticipated the knowledge of the 
present day. 

Thomas Andrew Knight, so long the Pre- 
sident of the Society, was another hybridiier 
who worked with a purpose : his aim wai 
mainly practical, and some Apples, such as 
Downton Pippin and others, remain to this day, 
as does Knight's Monarch Pear ; while his 
Marrow Pea may be taken as the origin of many 
of our best modern varieties. 

Before bis time, Philip Miller was at work 
crossing Tulips at Chelsea, and Thomas Faib- 
child of Hoxton has the credit of raiting the 
very first artificially-produced hybrid known, 
in the shape of a mule Pink, produced by 
crossing D. barbatus and D. caryophyllut. 

Coming now to our own times, is there any 
more remarkable experiment, or series of experi- 
ments, on record, than those which have secured 
to us the possession of the tuberous Begonia! 
So great is the change brought about by Job* 
Laing and Victor Lbmoihe, that a new genus 
—or, shall we say, a group, equal in value to a 
genus — has been framed to receive them, and 
the name LemoineaX assigned to it. 

Without doing more on this occasion than 
make passing allusion to the now numerous 
bigeneric hybrids among Orchids, we may men- 
tion as striking illustrations of the results of 
cross-breeding, the magnificent series of green- 
house Rhododendrons issued by Mean. 
Veitch, and the fine series of Clematis sent out 
by Messrs. Jackman. 

Among the so-called florists' flowers, cross- 
breeding of varieties has given us the astonish- 
ing Dahlias and Cinerarias of the present day, 
and the still more remarkable Chrysanthemums. 

It is needless to cite other illustrations, 
such as might be given by the score ; it i* 
enough to say that progress in this department 
of horticulture has been more marked than in 
any other. We can indeed, hardly conceive i 
limit to our progress in this matter, for, if we 
find ourselves baulked in one direction, there 
are endless other avenues open to us. It i* 
confidently expected that the Hybridisation 
Conference will show this, and especially that it 
will be the means of guiding and directing 
experiment in the most likely channels, so as to 
avoid waste of time and energy, prevent the 
pursuit of phantasms, and tend to the develop- 
ment of degrees of beauty and utility now 
undreamt of. 



Linnean Society, Jan. 19 : William Cab 
buthers, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair- 
Mr. A. J. Maslen read a paper on " Lepidostro- 
bos." After remarking that the late Professor 
Williamson's collection of fossil-plants in the 
Natural History Museum contained a number of 
slides which he had associated with Lepidostrobos, 
but which could not be referred with certainty to 
the particular vegetative organs to which they 
belonged, while it was difficult also to refer 
isolated sections of the same type of Strobilos to 
one another, he explained that the present pap** 
gave the result of a reexamination of Willi**' 
son's slides of Lepidostrobus, undertaken at the 
suggestion of Dr. D. H. Scott. His object aort 
endeavour had been to make out, if possible, at 
least some distinct forms ; but he had foan £S**j 
difficulty in determining whether the obeerrw 
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structural difference* in isolated section* were 
really of specific value or not. He considered it 
safer to adopt Williamson's Lepidoatrobus Qld- 
hami for a common type of atructure, and by com- 
parison to describe three marked variation* (a, B, 
ajid 7). A clearly diBtinot form he deacribed aa a 
new specie*, under the name Lepjdoetrobu* 
foliaoeu*. A discussion followed, in which the 
Chairman, Dr. D. H. Scon and Mr. W. Worsdell 
took part. 

Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
— At Osborne, on Monday laat, January 3D, the 
Qukbs conferred the honour of knighthood 



generally. Tho lecond of the aerie* was given on 
Jan. 30, dealing with the effects of age of seed, 
suitable soil*, change of seed and the reason for it, 
quantity of seed per acre, Ac. The subject chosen 
wu Grass-needs, Alopeouru* prateuais, Dactylis 
glomerata, and Featuca elatior. Impurities were 
specified and described. On Monday, 6th inat., 
other specie* of grasses will be taken and dealt 
with similarly. 

GARDENERS' ROYAl. BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION.— We are deaired to correct a misstatement 
made in our last issue in regard to the date of the 
annual dinner, which wo* announced for July 38 



Street, London, EC, on Friday, February 17 
next, for tbe purpose of receiving the report of the 
committee, and tbe account* for tbe past year; 
to elect officers for the ensuing year ; to 
elect nine children to the benefit* of the Fund ; 
and to make the following alteration* in the Rules, 
viz. : — Itulo V. Line four, after the word" purpose, 1 ' 
to omit the words, " AH donations and legacies ; " 
and to insert the following : " All receipts, except 
legacies and donations, specially given as such for 
investment, shall be considered as subscriptions, and 
be available for current expenditure. All legacies 
and special donations." Rule XI. Line five, after 
the ward "require," to make the following addi. 



F|0. 24.— OIWSTOflLOSSCMHOUae IN THE UARDESM AT FRKELAND, fbktmshike. (see ?. W.) 



William TirsbrThmeltos Dveb, Esq., Director 
of tbe Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, in recognition 
of eervicea rendered to Colonial Governments. The 
new knight waa then invested with the Riband and 
Badge, and the Star of his dignity in the Order 
wo* affixed to his left breatt by Her Majesty. 

Royal Botanic Society. — A course of 
lectures and demonstrations, as has been previously 
stated, on the subject of seed-testing and seeil- 
(oatroL by Mr. P. Finlayson, 1* being delivered 
in th ; Museum at the Society's Gardens on Monday 
afternoon* until March 21, tbe first of the series 
having been given on Monday afternoon, Jan. 23, 
at 3.30, for the benefit of students of agriculture, 
horticulture, landscape gardening, and of botany 



instead of June 28. The secretary desires us to 
state that the following sums have been given 
towards tho completion of the Victorian Era Fund : 
—Mr. W. G. MoKRoan additional £30, Mr. Osman 
£10, and Mr. E. C. Mott £5 5-. 

The CHELSEA Garden.— We are glad to find 
the British Mtdieai Journal and the F/ianiiactiUkul 
Jrjui-un', whose opinions on suoh a matter arc neces- 
sarily weighty, endowing our remarks as to the 
desirability of providing for duo instruction in 
systematic botany. 

ROYAL GARDENERS' ORPHAN FUND.— Tbe 
annual general meeting of the' subscribers to this 
Fund will be held at Anderton's Hotel, Fleat 



tiou : — " Not more than two children of the same 
family can be in receipt of the benefits of the 
Fund at the same time." The chair will be taken 
at a o'clock. The poll will closo at 4.30 p.m., after 
which uo votes will be received. The voting-papers 
have all been issued, any subscriber not liaving 
received ouc is requested to communicate with the 
Secretary. By order, A. F. Baukon, Secretary. 

Science Teaching in Horticulture. — A 
class for instruction in the principle* of horticul- 
ture will be held by Mr. Wilfred Mark Wui, 
F.L.S., at 2, The Broadway, Hammersmith, on 
Monday evenings, at 7.30 r.M., commencing 00 
Monday, February 0, the fee being I0«. for the ten 
lectures (including any extra meeti og* found necea- 
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Mry a* the time for the holding of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society's examination approaches). Appli- 
cation should be made to the lecturer at the above- 
mentioned address. 

Mr. J. G. BAKER.— On the occasion of the 
retirement of this gentleman from the post of 
Curator of the Herbarium at Kew, his old 
colleagues, the members of the staff, presented him 
with an address expressive of their affectionate 
respect. A representation of the «legant Bromeliad, 
called Bakeria tillandsioides, drawaby Miss Smith, 
the botanical artist, served to frame the address. 
The signatures were confined to permanent members 
of the staff and to one or two regular visitors to the 
Herbarium. Had it been otherwise many others 
would have been proud and pleased to have had the 
opportunity of adding their tribute of respect and 
gratitude* to one who has done so much for botany 
and gardening. 

CHAMBRE SYNDICALE DE Gand.— On Sunday, 
February 5, at 2 p.m., a banquet will be offered at 
the Hotel de la Poste, Ghent, to MM. E. Bediog- 
haus, Fr. Crepin, Rom. De Smet, A. Hoste, J. Hye 
de Crom, P. Nicaise, E. Pynaert, H. Van Hulle, 
and Ch. Vuylsteke, all of whom received honours 
duriug the year 1898, for their services to horti- 
culture. 

" Gardening for All."— A copy of the second 

edition of this useful little book, Gardening for Alt, 
has been sent to the Queen by the author, Mr. J. 
Udale, of Droitwich, the gardening instructor for 
Worcestershire. Mr. Udale was graciously thanked 
by Her Majesty, through the Master of the 
Household, for his present. 

The Surveyors' Institution.— The next 

ordinary general meeting will be held on Monday, 
February 6, 1899, when the adjourned discussion on 
the paper read by Mr. Wm. Weaver (Fellow) at 
the meeting of December 12, 1898, entitled " The 
London Building Act, 1894, and the Official Super- 
vision of Buildings," will be resumed. The chair 
will be taken at 8 o'clock. Members who are 
Graduates of auy of the recognised Universities of 
the United Kingdom are requested to intimate the 
fact to the Secretary of the Institution, in order 
that the same may be indicated in the next issue 
of the list of members. 

Plums from the Cape.— An admittedly 
early (if small) consignment of fruit has reached 
us, per a " Union " steamship, from the Cape ; it 
consisted of first-class Plums, and the import 
manager, in advising us of the matter says :— " The 
steamer brought eight boxes of Plums, twenty- 
four Plums in each box ; these were all in excel- 
lent condition, and were considered to be the best 
Plums ever brought from the colony. They were 
sold privately at Covent Garden, and realised a very 
high price." A very good start for the season. 

Pharmaceutical Students working in 

London are, says the Pharmaceutical Journal, 
favoured by the addition of a new feature to the 
Museum at 17, Bloomsbury Square, in the shape of 
a Wardiau-case containing living medicinal plants. 
The idea — originating with the Curator, Mr. E. M. 
Holmes— is that an additional interest will be im- 
parted to the study of vegetable materia medica if 
as many as possible of the plants yielding medicinal 
products can be seen in the living condition by 
students. The first lot of specimens exhibited in- 
cludes Eucalyptus Globulus (Myrtaceae), with 
flowers and flower-buds gathered at Cannes, and 
sent by Mr. R. Goodwin M umbra y of Kew ; 
Smilax aspera (Liliaces), the root of which is used 
in Italy in the same way as Sarsaparilla, also 
gathered at Cannes, and gathered by Mr. Mum- 
bra v ; and Hamamelis virgin ica (Hamameli- 
dactte), from the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 

New York Botanic Garden.— On January 3, 

a beginning was made with the range of glass- 
bouses to be erected in the garden. The illustra- 
tion given in American Gardening shows a glass 



and iron, dome-shaped structure in tbe middle, with 
a wing on ea?h side terminating in a large pavilion. 
The garden occupies an area of 250 acres. The 
Director in chief is Dr. N. L. Britton. We tender 
our respectful congratulations to the. citizens of 
New York, and specially to the Torrey Botanical 
Club, and to tbe Director, on the prospect before 
them of a botanic garden worthy of the nation, and 
which cannot fail to be of the greatest service to 
botany and horticulture. 

Proposed Testimonial to Mr. Turton.— 

We understand that it is proposed to present Mr. 
T. Turton, who, for a period of twenty years, was 
gardener at Maiden Erlegh, near Heading, and now' 
fills a similar post at Sherborne Castle, Dorset, with 
a testimonial, in recognition of his services to 
horticulture in the district. The following gar- 
deners and others have consented to serve on the 
Committee :— Mr. J. W. MoHattie, Mr. G. Stan- 
ton, Mr. J. Tegg, Mr. T. Neve, Mr. F. Bright, Mr. 
G. Trinder, Mr. J. Bowerman, Mr. A. Dean, Mr. 
W. Heath, Mr. J. Hudson, Mr. F. Cole, Mr. J. 
Coombes, Mr. W. Lees, Mr. J. Woolford, Mr. J. 
Martin, treasurer, and Mr. J. Pound, hon. sec., 
who will be pleased to receive subscriptions; or 
they may be forwarded direct to Mr. J. Pound, 
hon. secretary, 47, Donnington Road, Reading. 
Those who feel disposed to subscribe, must do so 
before February 11, on which day it is proposed to 
close the fund. 

Open SPACES. — There has for some time past, 
we believe, been some friction between local and 
municipal authorities as to the keeping up of small 
open spaces, and to set the matter at rest and on 
a satisfactory basis, a conference was held on tbe 
26th ult. representative of the London County 
Council and the local governing bodies of London, 
to consider the whole matter. A resolution was 
ultimately passed declaring that the control of 
such spaces should be undertaken by the sanitary 
authorities for the various districts, the cost being 
met by annual payment from the Council. It will 
be necessary, we suppose, to lay down rules for the 
guidance of the " authority," else the proposed new 
order of things may not prove the success it is 
designed to be. 

Flowers and Vegetables in Tibet.— Messrs. 

James Carter & Co. write from 237, High 
Holborn: — "Although many parts of this enor- 
mous Central Asian territory have not yet been 
trodden by Europeans, it may interest you to know 
that we have a lady customer at Yatong — the only 
British resident, we believe, in that city — who 
possesses a garden and grows vegetables aud flowers. 
Her communications reach us with regularity rid 
Darjiling. Quito recently we have received a 
report upon the value and adaptability of these 
products in that climate, 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, where snow falls sometimes in May, and 
begins again iu October. Amongst the informa- 
tion given, we are told that Tomatos produce flowers 
but no fruit, Onions decline to form a bulb ; Cab- 
bage, Carrot, Turnip, and Mustard-and-Cress are 
excellent. Peas are good at certain times. Nearly 
all our common garden flowers proved a success." 

When is a Gardener not a Hired 
Servant? — Important License Case. A pro- 
secution, instituted by the Inland Revenue autho- 
rities at Manchester last week, has raised the 
question, whether or not, a gardener employed by a 
nurseryman to do work in a private garden, is a 
male servant for which a licence should be held by 
the nurseryman. The defence was that the agree- 
ment between the defendant (nurseryman) and Mr. 
Estcourt, the p$ 'prietor of the gardeo, was of the 
nature of a conti* :ct to do work required upon a 
certain area. Th ) defendant was not required to 
complete the work in a given time, or to supply 
only a particular udividual to execute it, therefore 
he could not be held liable under the Act. As a 
matter of fact also, the workman had not worked 
a full day at Mr. Estcourt's garden. The stipen- 
diary magistrate found that defendant was liable 



for the licence, and inflicted a nominal fine of 5«., 
and costs. Leave was granted to state a case for 
appeal ; and it is hardly likely that nurserymen 
will submit to this new item of taxation until a 
decision has been obtained from the highest courK 



American Notes. 

THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A 
NEW CARNATION! 

When the late Mr. Bennett sold the Rose Her 
Majesty to an American for 10,000 dollars it wa> 
thought that the price paid was phenomenal, 
and would stand as a record-breaker for generation*. 
During the past week, however, a new Carnation, 
named Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson, raised by Mr. 
Peter Fisher, of Ellis, Mass. (a very intelligent 
Scotsman, who has already introduced some good 
novelties in Carnations), was sold to Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson, a well-known Boston banker, for 
30,000 dollars. The Carnation in question wa* 
named in honour of Mr. Lawson' 8 wife, and several 
offers bad been made for the stock of tbe plant by 
New York and Chicago magnates. To show that 
Boston could appreciate and pay for a good thing 
as well as her more populous if less refined sister, 
Mr. Lawson made his magnificent offer, which was 
accepted. The new Carnation in question win 
raised from a batch of seedlings four years ago by 
Mr. Fisher ; be has worked up a stock of 8000 
plants during that time, and the flowers bring a 
higher price than any other Carnation on the 
market, bringing three dollars per dozen at retail, 
while the average varieties net only from fifty 
cents to one and a half dollars per dozen. The 
flower is of a rich, dark -pink colour, calyx very 
■tout, and stem very long and stiff ; it has secured 
Certificates, Silver Cups, and Silver Medals when- 
ever exhibited. Mrs. Lawson is a free and 
persistent bloomer, and has created a greater stir 
than any other Carnation raised here. It is not 
yet known what Mr. Lawson will do with his new 
purchase ; it was Mr. Fisher s intention to hold it 
until 1900 ere disseminating it, but the new owner 
may decide to place it on the market, and will 
unquestionably get most of his purchase-money 
back through sales of rooted cuttings, besides ao 
immense amount of gratuitous advertising through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. If 
30,000 dollars can be had for a new Carnation, what 
may not the raiser of a blue Rose or Chrysanthe- 
mum hope to get iu the future? W. K. Cm*!, 
Taunton, Mas*., U.S.A., January 22, 1899. 



NOTES FOR NOVICES.— II. 

Potting. —Unless an exception be made in the 
case of watering, it may be doubted if there is Any 
operation in the whole range of gardening which 
necessitates more practical experience for its suc- 
cessful prosecution than doea potting. To attempt 
to instruct a pupil in the l>est method of potting 
an Orchid, or any other plant, by books alone, 
would therefore be absurd. But although there 
are considerable variations in tbe method of 
potting, according to circumstances, the diverse 
nature of particular plants, and the purpose for 
which they are grown, yet, just as in the esse 
of digging, there are certain general principles 
which are common to all cises. The pupil need* 
to have a good grasp of these principles, so a* 
to be able to apply them properly, and adapt his 
methods of procedure in accordance with them, and 
in conformity with the particular requirements of 
the case. 

The first thing to remember is the very artificial 
nature of the procedure. We do not grow plant* 
so much for their own beoelit, as to supply our owu 
requirement?. Can we imagine any plant liking to 
have its roots cribbed, cabiued, and confined within 
the limits of an earthen pot. As growth in pots 
is necessarily ao artificial procedure, and one 
very likely, if ill done, to bring about injury 
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to the plnnt, it is rarely oar duty to avoid this, 
by making tie plant *a comfortable as possible 
under the drenmatanoei. The plant i* a living 
being, and demands from us in ita degree that con- 
sideration which it is oar duty to extend to our 
fellow creatures of all description p. Some may 
think this rather far-fetched, but it U true in nub- 
stance and in practice ; the more nearly and com- 
pletely we can act tip to it the better in alt cases 
will our cultivation be. 
Culture in pojs, then, resolves itself in the first 
) the best means for promoting the 



plants. The soil is made permeable 
enough to permit the free access of air, which is 
essentia! if the plant is not to be suffocated. 
Provision is also nude for the passage of water 
which must be provided, or the plant will die of 
inanition. Hence, the directions given to employ 
none bat clean pots, so that nothing may obstruct 
the passage of air or watery vapour, and hence, 
also, the care required to crock the pots properly, 
and to obviate anything like stagnant water, 
whicb, as baa been said, kills the plant by 



growth and the action of roots under particular 
conditions. The conditions are the same a* wcro 
alluded to in a previous note when the question of 
digging was under consideration. The roots are 
alive — very much so ; they are so sensitive as to be 
almost intelligent, and they are endowed with a 
considerable amount of locomotion, which enables 
tbem to thread their way between the particles of 
soil in their search for air and water. Light is of 
little use to them directly, but a certain degree of 
beat is absolutely necessary to their welfare. 
These conditions are satisfied by careful potting. 
The admixture of loam, leaf-mould, or peat and 
"pare sand, in varying proportions, form* the basis 



suffocating it. The water, even when it does 
not ruu away freely', is always passing by evapo- 
ration. That evaporation, unless means be taken 
to obviate it, is necessarily attooded with a Ices 
of heat, the unfortunate plant, gets a chill— take* 
cold, in fact. We may see the consequences of 
this in arrested growth, yellow colour of the leaves, 
and other evidences of disturbed health. 

The soil -food is supplied by the compost, the loam 
furnishes the potash, the phosphates and the lime 
that are required ; the leaf-mould yield* nitrate* 
and perhaps carbonic.acid, though the greater part 
of the carbon in plant* is derived directly from 
the air by the agency of the leave*. It is easy to 



add to the soil food by the occasional application of 
liquid-manure after the potting has been accom- 
plished, or ioRnilessimal quantities of sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda, potash, or phosphate of 
lime may bo used singly or in combination with Iho 
potting -sail. Preferably, these ingredient* may be 
used as a top dressing subsequently, hot some gar- - 
doners mix them with the potting soil ; or they may 
be inserted in the form of little capsules, as in the 
method employed by M. Georges Truffaut, the con- 
tent* of the capsule being varied according to the 
plant to be cultivated. The mechanical texture of 
the coil, whilst fulfilling these requirements, also 
secure* a free passage of the rootlets in all direc- 
tions, so that they may thoroughly permeate the 
Mil and reach the sides of the pot, where the 
circulation of air and moisture is freest. 

In gardening book* direction* are given to pot 
firmly or moderately, to use small-fixed pots to 
begin with, and to shift the plant when necessary 
into other pots not mtich larger than the original 
one. In other cases large shifts are prescribed. 
These and similar direction* have principally refer 
ence to the nature of the root*, and to the purpose 
for which the plant i* grown. The fine, hair- 
like, spreading roots of a Heath, for instance, 
require a different style of potting from that 
required by the thick, fleshy root* of a bulbous 
plant, which go straight downward. The creeping 
roots of an Orchid, with their spongy coat, full of 
air, and their green tips, indicate the necessity for 
allowing the freest access of air, and in this case 
even of light. When a plant is required to grow 
freely, ita roots must not be allowed to become too 
densely matted, or they will strangle one another. 
They will become spirally twisted, and when the 
shift i* made into another pot, or into the open 
ground, the plant leads a miserable existence for * 
time, and succumbs to the first strain. But there 
are frequent cases where it is more convenient to 
us to keep the plants iu small pots, and to restrict 
the natural growth of the roots ; and there are 
cases where a plant flowers all the sooner, and all 
the better for being "pot-bound." Experience alone 
can teach the way of applying the general priu- 
ciples before mentioned to these particular cases, 
but in no case is it judicious to Wry the "collar" 
too deeply, or to suffer the soil to become hardened 
or " baked," as it may do if the proper texture ol 
the soil i* not attended to, and if water be im- 
properly administered. 

As a rule, the beat time for potting is in spring, 
just as growth is beginning to manifest itself. If 
done later, when growth is in full activity, growth 
is checked, in the same way as it is in the case of 
root-pruning. This arrest may in some cases bit 
desirable, and tend to induce the production ot 
flowers. 

The soil used for potting should always be 
approximately of the same temperature as the air. 
As potting i* usually done under cover, this require 
ment is easily fulfilled, and the requisite bottom 
beat i* readily supplied in the plant-houses. 
. Out-of-door*, it is often advisable to plunge the 
newly-potted plant* into a bed of coal-ashes, or to 
sink them in the border, with a view to equalise 
the temperature aud moisture, and to obviate 
undue evaporation from the pot, and consequent 
chill. 

Other practical hints may be derived from an 
inspection of our illustration* (tigs. 25—33), copied 
from a volume of American Uardtnia<j. S. Rttmm. 



Home Correspondence. 



A WINTER FLORAL TREAT.— On January 17, 1 took 
advantage of the invitation given in the (lardtneri 
Chronicle by Messrs, Sutton k Sons, to call and see 
their show of Cyclamens and Primulas, and I must 
certainly congratulate them on such a tine display. 
There were from 2,000 to 3.000 Cyclamens in full 
bloom, in many shades of colour, and the beautiful 
mottled foliage was quite a feature. Among the 
-varieties that took my special attention were Salmon 
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Queen, Vulcan, with dark crimson flowers; the 
Giant White, and aome with flowers of several 
ahadea of deep purple. Very interesting were 
some French plumose varieties, grown for hybri- 
dising purposes. The Primulas are very interesting 
in shades of white, crimson, purple, and blue, both 
double and single-flowered, but these latter were, 
as yet, hardly at their best. R. M., Newbury, 

BEGONIA QLOIRE DE LORRAINE.— Replying to 
Mr. F. W. Bnrbidge, I may say that this oeautiful 
Begonia was raisedby Messrs. V. Lemoine & Sons, of 
Nancy. I find in their Catalogue they state that it 
is a hybrid between B. socotranaandB. Dregei. It 
received a First-class Certificate from the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1893, but it was soma 
time after this date that it became generally 
known. It is remarkable that a plant capable of 
giving such an abundance of bloom with little 
trouble should have proved a failure with so many 
growers. Upon recommending it to a French nur- 
seryman, I was told it was of no use whatever in 
France. However, on seeing a good batch of plants 
in flower, he waa induced to trv it, and has since 
bought some hundreds. I find it has also been 
taken up and grown successfully by some American 
nurserymen. Although it is quite the exception 
for this Begonia to produce female flowers, I nave 
found a number on different occasions ; but although 
it has been attempted to fertilise them, I have 
never seen good seeds. The yellow anthers are 
very conspicuous, but I have never been able to dis- 
cover any real pollen. I have seen the plant at 
Chiswick with the seed-vessel (referred: to by 
"A. D."), which has all the appearance of being 
fertile, but judging from my own experience, I am 
afraid it will prove abortive. A. Hemsley. 

THE CURRENT YEAR'8 ONION CROP. — The 
recent heavy rainfall will no doubt cause some 
delay in preparing the ground for seed sowing, &c 
I would suggest, therefore, the necessity to forward 
such vegetables as early Peas, Broad Beans, &c, by 
■owing enough of these in pots to make a first batch, 
and to plant them out afterwards, when danger 
from frost has passed. But my particular reason 
for writing this note has reference especially to the 
Onion crop. Onions are in request all the year 
round, ana great inconvenience may be caused by 
loss of crop through the attack of the Onion-fly. The 
seed should be sown now in boxes, and afterwards 
placed in a temperature of 60° until they have ger- 
minated ; the boxes should then be shifted into a 
house or pit a few degrees cooler. Keep them near 
the glass, and gradually harden off ready for plant- 
ing out into well-prepared ground towards the 
end of April. The plants will not feel the check, 
but start right away, and make nice bulbs by the 
end of the season, providing a little attention in 
regard to root watering be given them for a short 
period following transplantation. The little extra 
trouble caused by raising the stock of Onions in 
this way is amply repaid by the comparative cer- 
tainty of a good crop of bulbs, which will ripen 
earlier in the season than those sown in the ordi- 
nary way, which may therefore be harvested in a 
better condition for keeping. Onions sown in this 
manner have always, in my experience, escaped 
the Onion-fly, while those sown out-of-doors have 
invariably suffered from it in a more or less degree. 
This was strikingly illustrated to me in 1880 by 
two beds of Onions adjoining each other, one of 
which was autumn and the other spring-sown. 
And whereas the whole of the latter was com- 
pletely destroyed by the maggot, the former, 
through being too large for the purposes of the 
flv, entirely escaped. Since that time, I have 
always sown the bulk of our Onion-seed in boxes 
at the end of January. They have been trans- 
planted towards the end of Aptil, and none of the 
subsequent crops have been affected by maggot. 
Our Onion-quarter here consists of twenty-three 
beds, each of which requires 720 plants, and with 
the exception of the loss of a few plants when they 
are moved, the remainder produce good, serviceable, 
well-ripened bulbs. Geo. Woodgate, RolUston Hall 
Gardens, Burton-on- Trent. 

MU8HROOM8.— In reference to Mr. Kneller's 
letter upon •' Mushrooms in Pastures," I may say 
that the season here was a short one, there being 
but few until after the rainfall on October 12. 
Good gatherings then continued only for about a 
fortnight. Last spring we procured 2 bushels of 
spawn from a first-class London firm, and used it in 
different parts of the park and grounds, placing it 
about 2J Miches under the turf, and putting a little 



old Mushroom-bed manure with the spawn. The 
turf was then firmly replaced. The lines or rows 
were 6 feet apart, and the spawn was inserted at 
distances of 3 feet. This was done at the end of 
April. One part was fenced off and mown for hay, 
a second was grazed by cattle, and the third part 
being within the grounds, it was kept mown. In 
neither case has there been a Mushroom. I have 
been most successful with Mushrooms indoors, but 
in this case, if the result be not due to the dry 
weather, then I am, like Mr. Kneller, " in a fog. 
J. Batters, OiUingham Hall Gardens, Norfolk. 

LARGER EXHIBITS.— I am not at all surprised to 
read the comments of " W. 8. " on my remarks on 
the above subject if he be an exhibitor. However, 
there may be some among the far-seeing members 
of the horticultural world who will agree with me. 
No doubt there are some — for their own personal 
interest — who would like to see the number of 
exhibits greatly reduced. In my opinion there is 
nothing awkward (as " W. S." terms it) in gar- 
dening or shows if there exists a determination to 
carry out a new project, but some men get into a 
groove out of which it is impossible to move them. 
With regard to " W. S.'s " ideas that small exhibits 
represent a man's ability in every way, is simply 
nonsense — how can it do so? — every expert gar- 
dener knows that in order to produce larger exhi- 
bits, far higher talents, greater foresight, and more 
energy are required than to produce a smaller one. 
I wish to point out the improvement that would 
accrue, and the advantages following the practice 
of larger exhibits. We should remember there are 
the visitors and patrons of our shows who should 
be catered for, for it is by their help that our 
flower-shows are kept up ; therefore, we should do 
all that is possible to make the shows worthy of 
their patronage. A. J. L., Wyfold Court. 

CHRY8ANTHEMUM8 AU8TRAUE AND MR. T. 
CARRINQTON.— The Classification Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society has bracketed 
these two varieties aa being either " synonymous, 
or too much alike." This surely is a mistake ; or 
is it an attempt to disparage a really valuable 
variety? Notwithstanding this classification, Mr. 
T. Carrington will make a reputation for itself, and 
will continue to occupy a prominent position ; and 
it is quite distinct from Australie in colour and 
form. The former is richer and clearer in tint, the 
florets are smoother and more even, and tbey are 
less wborled, and no competent judge would have 
any difficulty in discriminating between them. 
They are, 1 think, much more distinct than Pride 
of Madford and Duke of York, or Mrs. Mease and 
O. J. Warren ; in fact, a bloom from an early 
bud of the latter could easily be shown as Mrs. 
Mease, and doubtless this has been done suc- 
cessfully. Of course, I do not argue that O. J. 
Warren and Mrs. Mease should be bracketed 
as "too much alike," but* that the Classification 
Committee in bracketing Australie and Mr. T. 
Carrington acted with undue haste. W. J. Godfrey. 

ROSE W. ALLEN RICHARD80N. — One of the 
most useful outdoor crops I am able to produce is 
the buds of Rose W. A. Richardson, the first of 
which are fit for cutting in May. The plants are 
trained to the outer wall of a heated pit, and they 
are pruned not later than the second week in 
January. A slight divergence occurs in different 
years as to the time the earliest blooms are ready, 
but in favourable seasons I have cut hundreds of 
buds in May ; and early in June we have the above 
and other varieties always in quantity. I am 
aware that pruning Roses in the depth of winter is 
supposed to be attended not only by a modicum of 
risk, but almost with the certainty of losing the 
Roses altogether. It is, however, a supposition 
that may, in not a few instances, be safely ignored. 
Old rosarians performed Roae-pmning in autumn ; 
with Roses, no doubt, of a less susceptibility to the 
changes of weather and climate than many of our 
present-day Roses possess. But so well does the 
above-named Rose respond to early pruning, when 
trained to a warm wall, as also Souvenir d'un Ami, 
and Souvenir de la Malmaison, each of which is a 
favourite at Tynningbame, that I have no hesi- 
tation in recommending others to make a trial. In 
pruning, aa- much old wood as possible should be 
removed, and strong, well- ripened shoots extended 
over the wall. From these are secured not only 
the greatest quantity of bloom, but also buds of 
the finest form. It is also worthy of note, that a 
plant of W. A. Richardson, if well thinned of 
exhausted and weakly growths after the first flush 



of bloom is past, will uninterruptedly bring a 
succession of flower-buds until the autumn. R. P. B. 

CLEMATIS VITALBA, well known in southern 
England aa a denixen of the hedge-row and wood- 
land, is not plentiful in the north, but it is a plant 
that should be found a place in the shrubbery. At 
Belvoir there is a plant of this species, which is 
20 feet in height and 90 feet in diameter, that is 
much admired in the winter months for the down- 
like wings of the seeds, which give it the appear- 
ance of being covered with white flowers when seen 
from a distance. This plant is growing over a Yew- 
tree, which has been much damaged in consequence, 
A better plan than this is to partially cut the 
Clematis down once in two years, and to thin out 
the young growths soon after. I know of no other 
plant which will cover arbours, pergolas, &c, so 
quickly as this ; unfortunately, for this purpose, it 
has the disadvantage of being deciduous. One can 
easily understand why it is called Old Man's Beard, 
but the reason for its other common name. Tra- 
veller's Joy, is not so apparent. Can it be because 
the thick canopy forms a good shelter for the night's 
repose ? W. H. Divers, Belvoir Castle Garden*. 

LEPT08PERMUM 8COPARIUM.— A small pUnt 
received by us from New Zealand early in 1896, 
through the kindness of Mr. Allen, is now in full 
flower outside at Belvoir, notwithstanding that 12* 
of frost were experienced on Jan. 25. 8o far it is 
quite hardy, planted in a warm corner. The leaves, 
when rubbed, gives off a pleasant odour, resembling 
that of Dioama fragrans, but scarcely so powerful 
as in the case of that plant. The figure of L. 
laevigata, in Nicholson's Dictionary of Garden**?, 

S'ves a good idea of the flowers of my plant, but 
e leaves are quite different. W. H. Divert, 
Belvoir Castle Gardens. 

EUCALYPTU8 QLOBULU8.— An interest being 
evinced in the age and dimensions of species of 
Eucalyptus growing in these islands, I wish to 
state that I saw a very fine specimen of E. Globulus 
last summer in the gardens at Meadfoot Bock, 
Torquay ;* and Mr. Sloman, the gardener at that 
place, kindly sent me the age and height of this 
tree, viz. , 20 years and 50 feet respecti vely. Spread- 
ing circumference of the trunk at the base is 3J feet. 
C. L. Branson, Coleshill Park. 

We have several in different sizes 

growing in pots, and they are all of the same 
character, but they seem to have altered very 
much since planted out in shape and odour of 
foliage. During the winter months they are much 
less glaucous than in summer, perhaps owing to 
low temperature and heavy rains. The suggestion 
that tbey are from seed taken from the mountains 
of Tasmania is interesting. They certainly are 
more hardy than one would expect ; the first winter 
they were out we had some rather sharp frosts, 
over 20*, and the tops were crippled for a space of 
one yard, but in the spring they soon made new 
leaders and went away very rapidly. One is 
planted on the grass facing south-east, the other on 
a border facing south, nut there is very little 
difference to be seen in their height ; the stems are 
naked for a height of about 10 feet. F. Knights, 
Lutterworth. [A more careful examination of the 
specimen sent reveals the fact that the knotted 
bodies referred to are really flower-buds and not 
seed-vessels, and that the plant is really Euca- 
lyptus Globulus. That it should be hardy and 
produce flower-buds in the midlands is very 
interesting. Ed.] 

THE ROYAL GARDENER8' ORPHAN FUND.— The 
ballot papers with names and subscriptions of the 
ninteen candidates for election on February 17, 
have just been issued, and subscribers have ample 
opportunity of determining which in their estima- 
tion seem to be the most necessitous and deserving 
cases. Certainly some seem to be much less so than 
others, but personal bias will no doubt cause them 
to be as warmly supported as will others of a more 
desirable nature, nut after carefully scanning the 
description given of each candidate's surroundings, 
I do not And one instance in which the word* 
44 father a subscriber to the Fund " appears. That 
is so painful a net, that existing conditions seem 
almost to put a premium on neglect to do so much ; 
and I think it is high time some conditions were 
inforced that should compel, on the part of gar- 
deners, and especially those having young famine*, 
the giving of a small annual sum to the Fund, to 
entitle the children to become eligible. Charity is 
good, but if it encourages carelessness, to make 
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some provision for orphans in such a case, then 
setting on to the Fund is being made too easy. It 
is worthy of note, that ont of the nineteen applica- 
tions, it is shown very properly in italics, that in 
six cases members of the families are already 
in receipt of relief from the Fund. In one 
case, which I can hardly regard as decent, 
with only two children in the family, both 
are nominated. That is rather hot work, and 
very improper. Probably it is in view of the 
growing effort thus to put so many children from 
one family on to the Fund that the Committee 
propose at the general meeting to amend Rule 11 
by inserting the words "not more than two chil- 
dren of the same family can be in receipt of the 
benefits of the fund at the same time." rfo doubt 
that amendment will be adopted ; but to check this 
effort to make the fund a sort of family relief in 
aid, I think it would have been better to have gone 
further, and have said that not more than one child 
from a family of not more than three children, not 
exceeding twelve years ; or, two from a family of 
five children, not exceeding twelve years of age, 
can be in receipt, Ac It does seem to be needful 
to make the fund securo from being preyed upon 
by persons who would willingly see an entire family 
supported by it, whilst other more deserving cases 
are left vainly crying in the wilderness of neglect 
for the fund's benefits. A. D. 

MOULDS ON MU8HROOM8.— In noticing F. F. 
Page's inquiry in Gardener*' Chronicle, January 28, 
p. 61, re fungus on Mushrooms, I would advise him, 
when preparing the soil for casing the bed, to mix 
about two or three shovelfuls of fresh lime with the 
•oil I have found this the only remedy for it. 
C. D. Cwley. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

January SI.— The second meeting of the committees since 
the commencement or the year was held on Tuesday last in 
the Drill Hall, James 8treet, Westminster. Though the 
Hall was better furnished with exhibits than was the case 
three weeks previously, the display was not by any means a 
large one. Orchids were not numerous, but there were some 
Interesting varieties and hybrids or this genus, and several 
Awards of Merit and a First-class Certificate were recom 
mended by the Orchid committee. 

Before the Floral Committee there were large groups or 
choice varieties of the Chinese Primula ; also collections of 
miscellaneous plants, Ferns, and a remarkable one of Ronde- 
letia cordate. Hardy spring flowers, including the Narcissus, 
have made their appearance, but they are but specimens that 
have been obtained by frame or house-cultivation ; still, these 
are the prelude to the season, and the enterprise of the hardy- 
plant cultivators will most likely provide plenty of such 
Bowers at future meetings until the last of the latest 
flowering Narcissus has yielded its bloom in the open 
ground in May. Illustrations of the art of setting up cut- 
flowers were provided by an exhibit of considerable extent 
from Messrs. Miller * Co. 

The Fruit Committee had little to do, their chief work being 
the testing of a new Apple, which was given an Award of 
Merit; and of appraising the Medal value of a collection of 
choice Apples from the Saw bridge worth Nurseries. 

A lecture upon the orchards of Nova Scotia was delivered 
by Mr. Hooper at 3 p.m. 

The meeting of the Scientific Committee, at 4 p.m., was of 
more than usual Interest Mr, A. Sutton gave some inte- 
resting Information regarding a series of experiments that 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons have lately made in respect to the 
Potato, details of which are given below. 

Floral Committee. 

Prmni : W. Marshall, Esq., iu the chair ; and Messrs. O. 
Thomas, H. B. May, R. Dean, W. Howe, C. Jeffries, J. Fraser 
(hew), 1. T. Cook, J. Hudson, J. Jennings, T. Peed, R. B. 
Lowe, O B. Pearson, W. Bain, J. D. Pawle, R. W. Ker, J. 
Walker, a B. Shea, J. W. Barr, H. J. Jones, H. J. Cutbush, 
0. Bliek, and O. Paul. 

A collection of Ferns from Messrs. J. Hill k Son, Lower 
Edmonton, including a number of good specimens of choice 
•pedes and varieties. Particularly noticeable were Nephro- 
sis Duffl, Pteris tremula and Sinithlana, Davallia pallida, a 
floe lot of the dwarf Adiantum capillus- veneris tmbricatum, 
Qymnogramma calomclana, O. achisophylla gloriosa, Nephro- 
sis davallloldes furcans, the pretty Cheilanthes myriophylla 
elegant, 4c (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Johk Laiko b Soxs, Forest Hill Nurseries, London, 
8.E., contributed a group of miscellaneous plants. These 
*ere mostly stove species, and included finely-grown 
Codlaums and Cordylines, some of the choicer species of 
ralras and Begonias, Gloire de Sceanx, and B. G lot re de 
• Lorraine, *c. 



Mr. F. Miller, 110, Fulham Road, South Kensington, made 
an extensive exhibit of bouquets, and of spring-flowering and 
bulbous flowers, put up in vases and various Bamboo receptacles 
of miscellaneous devices. Several species of Cape Restiacees 
were used also with considerable effect The exhibit gene- 
rally was one of the best of its kind, and good tatte was shown 
in the arrangement of the flowers. A species of shower 
bouquet was modified with the intention of representing the 
outline of a butterfly, and described as the " Butterfly" Bou- 
quet. One of these, composed of Lilies of the Valley and 
Acacia had some merit <8ilver Banksian Medal). 

There was a grand show of Chinese Primulas from Messrs. 
H. Cannell 4 Sons, Swattley. The collection occupied one- 
half of one of the long central tables, and it was a pity that 
there was so poor a light in the hall, it being difficult to 
appreciate the exact shades of colour of thi flowers. There 
were well-flowered plants In 0-inch pots, representing the 
true double-flowered sorts, as Marchioness of Exeter, white ; 
Annie Hellier, light pink ; Earl Beaconsfield, deep pink ; 
King of the Purples, and Princess of Wales, white. Of single- 
flowered varieties, Kentish Queen was a very large flower, of 
pure white, freely flowered, and of good habit ; Victory is a 
purple shade of crimson ; nigrifolia oculata has exceedingly 
dark, beautifully-cut foliage, and compact trusses or white, 
much-crimped flowers, with a large centre or greenish-yellow ; 
White Perfection has a very prettily-formed flower of purest 
white, and is of good habit; the Sirdar is a pretty red in 
several shades ; and in 8wanley Blue we have a mauve or 
light purple shade of colour, approaching the desired blue ; 
Cannell's White is a very good variety of its section, and 
Bynsford White also. B 1 ue Giant, Emperor Improved, Beacon, 
Swanley Giant, deep pink or purple; Eynsford White, &c., 
were others In this collection. Lady Emily Dyke showed 
the result of crossing " White Lady " with the show varieties, 
and showed an abundance of charming flowers, of less stiffness 
than the popular types. All of the plants were furnished with 
an abundance of healthy foliage, and well demonstrated the 
decorative value of the Primula (Silver Flora Medal). 

Mr. Robt. Owen, the Floral Nursery, Maidenhead, had also 
a collection or plants of Primula sinensis. These plants 
evidenced good cultivation, and were representatives of a good 
strain (Bronco Flora Medal). 

Rhododendron flowers (nobleannm 7), gathered from the open 
garden, were exhibited by Mr. Gabriel, Elmstead, Streatham 
(gr , Mr. H. GuyettX This is another testimony of the preco- 
city or certain plants, induced by the absence ot severe frost. 

Messrs. Barr & Sons, 12, King Street, Corent Garden, 
showed Narcissus minimus, Bulbocodium vernum, Iris histrio 
and I. histrioldes, and Ohionodoxa Sardensis, all flowering in 
pots. Also a plant in flower of Vcltheimla viridiflora. 

A splendid lot of Daffodil flowers, as market samples, was 
contributed by Messrs. Collins Bros., Hampton, Middlesex, 
and Waterloo Road, 8.E. They represented the varieties 
Telamonius plenus, Golden Spur, Spuria*, Princeps, and 
Poeticus ornatus. One and all were very fine large flowers 
for specimens, forced Into flower during January (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. J as. Veitcr & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, 
had blooms of varieties of their hybrid greenhouse Rhodo- 
dendrons. Nothing could surpass thes» in attractiveness ; 
especially noticeable being Princess Alexandra, white or 
pale pink ; Conqueror, red ; Ceres, yellow ; Primrose, Purity, 
Aphrodite, blush, Ac 

Messrs. F. Sander & Co., St Albans, again staged fine 
specimens of their Acalypha hispid a (Ssnderi) in flower ; 
also plants of Dracaena Sanderiana, Linospadix Petrickiabs, 
and other new plants introduced to notice last year. 

A magnificent group of plants in pots of Rondeletia 
(Rogeria) cordate was shown by Mesrrs. F. Crifps & Son, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. Some of these were standards from 
4 to 5 feet high. The growths and foliage were most luxuriant, 
and each shoot bore terminal cymes of the pretty pink flowers. 
This Rubiaceons plant wan introduced from Guatemala 
in 1844. 

Plants Certificated. 

Acitiypha God*effiana.—A very ornamental species of Aca- 
lypha that has been frequently described in these pages, and 
of which a figure was given In the Gardttitrs' Chronicle, 
April 23, 1808, p. 242 (Messrs. F. Sander & Co., St. Albans). 

Iapagtrla roxa var. u The KnolL"—A large and free-flower- 
ing variety of this well-known greenhouse trailing plant 
(Sir T. Lawrence, Burford). 

Orchid Committee. 

Prutnt ; Harry J. Veitch. Esq , in the chair ; and Messrs. 
Jss. O'Brien (hon. sec), Sydney Courtauld, F. Mason, De B. 
Crawshay, J. Douglas, E. Ash worth, T. W. Bond, C. Winn, 
E. Hill, F. J. Thome, W. H. Young, H. J. Chapman, J. 
Gabriel, J. Jaques, H. Little, H. Ballantine, and H. M. Pollett. 

Cattleya Triaiuei was the principal of the showy kinds 
exhibited, and or these Elijah AsHwoanf, Esq., Harefleld 
Hall, Wilmalow (gr., Mr. Holbrook), staged two remarkable 
forms, the finest of which was C. T. Ernest Ashworth and 
C. T. albida var. E. Ashworth, a very large white flower, with 
slight blush tint on the front of the lip. 

F. Kkioht, Esq., Thundersley House, Thundersley, Essex 
(gr., Mr. E. Martton), was awarded a 8ilver Baokelan Medal 
for a pretty group of excellently well-grown and flowered 
varieties or Cattleya Triaiuei, ranging from the light forma 
to some with intensely richly-coloured crimson fronts to the 
lip, the whole serving to demonstrate what a splendid winter 
flower C. Triansil is when properly developed. 



Philip Cbowley, Esq., Waddon House, Croydon (gr., Mr, 
J. HarrisX showed Cattleya Trianaji Waddon House variety, 
of a delicate shade of peach blossom. 

Messrs. Linden, 1' Horticulture Internationale, Pare Leopold, 
Brussels, also showed a very handsome blotched form of 
Odontoglossum crispum, O. Andersonianum Schusterianum, 
of a bright yellow, with peculiar reddish markings ; Cypripe- 
dium insigne Lucfanl of the C. i. 8ander* class, but or a darker 
yellow ; and a singular hybrid, said to be between Zygopeta- 
lura crinitum and Betemannia Colleyi, and provisionally 
named Zygo-Batemannla x Masters!!. It approached nearest 
to the section or Zygopetalum represented by Z. Murrajanum 
(Jtot. Mag., t. 8674). Sepals and petals greenish, with rur- 
plish markings ; lip white, with purple-tinted callus. 

Dk B. Cbawshat, Esq., Bosefleld, Sevenoaks (gr., Mr. 8. 
Cooke), showed Odontoglossum crispum Imperatrix, a large, 
perfectlyshaped white form, with red-brown blotch on the 
lip, and a smaller blotch on some or the lower sepals. 

J. Gurnet Fowler, Esq., .Glebelanda, South Woodford 
(gr., Mr. J. Davis), showed C. x Chamberlaino-Leeanum, and 
a collection or cut-flowers or varieties or Leslie anceps, and a 
good Cypripedium x Chapman!. 

Norman a Coorson, Esq., Oakwood, Wyhun (gr., Mr. Wm. 
MurrayX showed a flower or his remarkable Calanthe x Oak- 
wood Ruby, the cold in the north preventing the plant from 
being sent. It Is a remarkable instance of what perseverance 
and selection may do ; for in this case, the C vestita rubro- 
oculata begun with years ago, has been changed in a 
remarkable manner, from a white flower with a dark 
blood-red spot in the centre, to a flower wholly 
of a rich blood • red colour, with a small white 
eye— the original state reversed. Its pedigree is, first, 
C. vestita rubro-oculata x rosea, which resulted in C. X 
Veitchi, Oakwood var., this crossed again with C. vestita 
rubro-oculata, brought; C. x Alexandri, which was again 
crossed with rubro-oculata, and the progeny seeded from ttr 
several years, the darkest being selected for seeding each time 
with the remarkable result named. 

Mr. J as. Douolab, Bdenside, Great Bookham, was awarded 
a 8ilrer Banksian Medal for an effective group of cut Orchids, 
among which were fine forms or Lselia anceps, hybrid Calan* 
thes, Cypripedium Boxalli, CoMogyne cristate, his pretty pale 
yellow Lselia x Brysa, Ac 

H. F. Symonds, Esq , Woodthorpe, Beckenham (gr., Mr. 
Geo. B. DayX showed a pretty group, made up or very line 
specimens or Dendrobium Jsmcsianum, Lycaste Skinneri 
alba, Odontoglossum crispum, O. Andersonianum, O. mulus, 
Coelogyne cristata, and some Oypripediums, among which 
waa C. x Almoa, apparently a good form of C. x Sallieri 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Enfield, showed PhaUenopsis 
x WiganUe, said to be between P. Schilleriana and P. 
8tnartiana. The sepals and petals were white, with a bright 
rose-pink glow in the centre, the lower halves of the lateral 
sepals being spotted with dark rose colour ; Up white, with a 
yellow callus and many crimson spots. Messrs. Low also 
showed Cypripedium insigne Bandera. 

H. S. Leon, Esq., Bietchley Park, Bletchley (gr., Mr. 
HislopX showed Cattleya x Hislopi (Lawrenceanura x Lndde- 
inanniana Ernsti). The flower, which was or an uniform tint 
or rose colour, darkest on the lip, showed traces of C. Ludde* 
mannlana in the lip, and when strong will doubtless develop 
more marked characteristics. 

Mr. W. Driver, gr., Longford House, Minchlnhampton, 
sent Cypripedium villosum. 

Awards. 

Laslia aneepe AuutUina, Craw$hay'§ ntnVty.— This variety 
has previously been given an Award or Merit, and upon the 
flowers obtaining full colour, a First class Certificate was 
awarded. Its distinguishing characteristics are the depth, 
brightness, and richness or Its colour, which far surpasses 
the original. It was figured In our columns January 22, 1899, 
fig. 22, p. 59. From De Barrt Crawshay, Esq. 

Cypripedium Miu Ltmim Fowler (Ckamberlainianum x 
insigne var.).— A very pretty hybrid, of which the suggested 
cross with a form of 0. insigne, is doubtless correct. The 
npper sepal was pale green, with lines of heavy purple 
blotches, those nearest the edge being smallest Lower sepal 
green, with a few purple dotted lin*s, petals curved forward, 
nnd suggesting C. Chamberlainianum in form; the edge 
wavy and ciliate, tinged and veined with purple ; Up bright 
light rose ; stamlnode cushion-like, and yellow. From J 
Gurney Fowler, Esq. (Award or Merit). 

MaedevaUia Cnrlel (Jf. macmra and tovartn*U).—A very 
remarkable hybrid, with the long wax-like flowers or M. 
macrura, and white-like M. torarensls. From Sir T. Law- 
rence, Bart. (Award or Merit). 

Kpidendrnm umbdlatum.—A species with fleshy-green 
leaves and flowers In few-flowered umbels succeeding each 
other, and of a pale green colour. From Messrs. Stan lev 
Mobb* & AsirroN, Southgate (Botanical Certificate). 

Cypripedium x WUrttianum (RotkeckiUlUtnum x Lawrence- 
uhmmX— A showy hybrid, with white upper sepal bearing a 
number of purplish-chocolate lines ; the petals are white, 
with purple spots, and a faint rose tinge; the lip a dark 
purplish-rose. From Messrs. Linde*, Pare Leopold, 
Brussels (Award or Merit). 

Cattleim Trianoti rar. K. A $h worth.— A noble flower, with 
pure white sepals and petals, the latter being over 3 inches 
wide. The base of the lip was blush-white, the disc bilght 
yellow, and the front lobe an intense purplish-crimson colour, 
with narrow white margin. From 1. Ashworth, Esq. 
(Award of Merit). 

Cattleya TrtawH var. MevnoHa Lindeni.—A grand form, 
resembling their C. T. Imperator, and hawing a similarly 
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coloured rich claret-crimson lip. From Messrs. Linden, 
Pare Leopole, Brussels (Award of Merit). 

Fruit Committee. 

Present: Philip Crowley, Esq., chairman; and Messrs 
A. F. Barron, W. Poupart, W. Wilks, Alex. Dean, J. W. Bates, 
F. Q. Lane.O. Reynolds, and J. Willard. 

Messrs. T. Rivers & 8ok, Sawbridgeworth, had a table 
of magnificent fruits. Tbes* were chiefly Apples, and the 
following varieties were noticed : — Gloria Mnndi, Bucking- 
ham, Oascoigne'8 Scarlet, King of To ink ins Co., Belle de 
Pontoise, Nancy Jackson, Melon, Wagener, Reinette do 
Canada, Reinette Doree de Hensgen, Lord Derby, Bijou, 
Bailey's Sweet, Wadhursr Pippin, Lewis' Incomparable, and 
Emperor Alexander. The quality of these fruits was remark- 
able, and some of the varieties are less common than thoy 
might be. Some fruits and sprays of foliage of Varieties of 
St. Michael's Orange were very attractive (Silver Knightian 
Medal). 

W. Roupeli., Esq., Roupell Park, 8.W., showed a few 
samples of Newton Wonder, Smart's Prince Albert, and Annie 
Elisabeth Apples from his suburban garden, within the five 
miles radius. The fruits were in a good state of preservation. 

Awards. 
An Award of Merit was recommended to a new seedling 
Apple, named Lady Pilkington, from the South port and 
Churchtown Botanic Gardens. In appearance it is exceed- 
ingly like to Dumelow's Seedling, but the flesh is softer and 
more agreeable to eat. The eye is less open also. 

Scientific Committee. 

EXPERIMENTS ON CROSS-BREEDING POTATOS, ETC. 
At the meeting of the Scientific Committee on Tuesday 
last, Mr. A. W. Bitton exhibited the results of his experi- 
ments, which were of a very interesting character. They had 
reference to the grafting of a scion from the Tomato on to tiie 
haulm of a Potato -stock ; a similar engrafting of Solanum 
nigrum and of Bolanura esculent tun. The Potato in each 
case was grown in a pot, the haulm cut back and worked 
with the Tomato or the Solanum. Further experiments were 
made in fertilising the flowers of a Potato borne on a 
Potato-scion engrafted on a Tomato-stock, and reciprocally. 
Tubers of uncrossed and of crossed Solanum Maglia were 
also shown, together with tubers of Solanum etuberosum 
and other varieties. The following details refer to the 
specimens exhibited :— 

Potato Grafts. 

No. 1. —Typical sample of the old Patersou's Victoria 
Potato. 

Potato Victoria grafted with a scion of Tomato. 

No. 2.— In 1896, a plant of Victoria Potato was grafted with 
a scion from the Tomato (variety Mainerop), and all the Potato 
stems other than the one grafted with Tomato were carefully re- 
moved. The graft was made about 8 inches above the soil. 
The tubers produced by this plant in 1896, '90, and '97 were 
certainly small, and in striking contrast to the typical 
Victoria. The tubers now sent marked No. 2 are a fair sample 
of those grown last season, for comparison with type No. 1 . 
iVery small]. 

Potato Victoria grafted with scion of Solanum nigrum. 

No. 3.— In the same year (1896) another plant of Potato 
Victoria was grafted in the same manner, but the graft iu this 
cr.se was Solanum nigrum. The tubers marked No. 8 of crop 
1898 do not differ from the type No. 1 (ordinary Paterson's 
Victoria). 

Potato Supreme grafted with a scion of the Egg-plant 
(Solanum esculentum). 

No. 4.— In 18PS, a typical sample of Potato Supreme was 
grafted with a scion from the Egg-plant. In this case also 
the character of the Potato has been unaffected by the graft. 

No. 4a.— Are tubers grown in 1898 from the grafted plant. 

Krperi meats in Cross- fertilising Potato-flowers borne upon the 
Totiuito-plaat grafted with Potato. 
No. 5.— A typical sample of the old Potato Woodstock 
Kidney. 
No. 5a.— In 1895 a stock of Tomato, Barllest-of-All, was 
• grafted with a scion of Potato Woodstock Kidney. The 
Potato flowers produced on the scion were fertilised with 
pollen from the Tomato Earlieat-of-AU, and seed saved in the 
summer 1895. The seed sown In March, 1896, produced tubers 
♦moitly small and diseased. In 18P7 the crop again was very 
small and diseased. In 1898 the crop was a good one, the 
tubers being almost or quite round, not unlike a handsome 
Tomato, but this contrast to the shape of Woodstock Kidney 
is not greater than is constantly seen in seedling Potatos, 
where uo cross-fertilisation has taken place. There is no 
apparent difference between the foliage of 5a and that of many 
other Potatos. 
No. 5a was the only sec 1 ling considered worth keeping in 
. the autumn of 1890. All the other seedlings were discarded 
as very unprom ising. 

. No. 5b.— Tomato, Earliest-of-All, was grafted with a scion 
. of Potato Woodstock Kidney, in 1895. The Potato flowers in 
this case were fertilised with their own pollen. The seed was 
sown in 1898, and the tubers were very similar in type to 
• , Woodstock Kidney. In 1898. the trial report on the seedling 
was "a medium crop of tubers resembling Wood stock Kidney." 
Iti this case also only one seedling was kept in the autumn of 
189<5. 

From a c >mparison of 5a and 5b, it would certainly appear 
that the Tomato pollen had affected the seedling resulting 
from the croesr 



Solanum Maglia Hybrid*. 

No. 6.— Typical tubers of Solanum Maglia grown from the 
Kew stock. 

No. 6a. — In 18S7, some hundreds of flowers of Solanum 
Maglia were fertilised with pollen from cultivated Potatos, 
but the only cross effected was with pollen taken from an un- 
named Potato seedling, and this cross resulted in two seed- 
lings, but one of these was so weak that, notwithstanding 
every care, it was lost The other produced tubers the first 
year corresponding to sample 6a, and as the result of careful 
cultivation it has increased in size during recent years, as 
shown by sample Ob. The general constitution of the seed- 
ling is weak, and as a variety of Potato, it will not for a 
moment compare with the ordinary Potatos of commerce. 

Solatmm etuberosum. 

No. 7.— Solanum etuberosum received in 1887 from Mr. 
Lindsay, of the Royal Botanical Gardens. Edinburgh, which 
have been grown each successive year. The tubers when re- 
ceived were very small, about the size of No. 7, but flatter, and 
have increased In size during the intervening years, until they 
have now reached the size of marketable Potatos, as repre- 
sented by the sample 7a. 

Cnriotts Varieties of Potato* or distinct Species. 

No. 8.— In 1888, Mr. Sutton received from a correspondent a 
distinct variety of Potato from Africa, the shape being some- 
what similar to the Fir-apple Potato, but mottled in colour. The 
foliage is exceedingly dark In colour, and distinct from any 
other with which I am acquainted. The stems are erect and 
very bushy, and the leaves are so round as to appear at first 
sight entirely unlike those of the Potato, and rather resemble 
those of the Urtiea dioica, the common Stinging-nettle. At 
a distance one would hardly think the foliage could be that 
of a Potato. 

No. 8a.— The tubers, as received, were about the sise of 
sample No. 3, but as a result of good cultivation they htvo 
now reached the site represented by sample 8a. 

No. 9.— Specimens of the large white Fir-apple Potato. 

No. 10.— Specimens of the small white Fir-epptft Potito. 

No. 11.— Specimens of the red Fir-apple Pottto. Thaae 
three Potatos produce flowers, but no berries. The foliage 
generally speaking, corresponds with that of other Potatos, 
and is quite unlike No*. 8. 

Results of sowin? Tomato seed sited from Potato-plan* Grafted 

with Tomato. 

1895.— In this year a s.?ion of Potato Victoria was grafted 
with Tomato Mainerop. Seed was eared In the autumn of 
1895. ' 

189&— Seed sown, eever.il plant* r.tfsed, and ssed agtin 
saved. 

1897.— Seed from last year • trials sown in t!ie spring, and 
ten or twelve plants put out in the open in June. It was 
evident on comparing these plants with several trials of the 
true Mainerop Tomato growing akngside that the graft had 
materially affected the variety, which happens to have very 
distinctive characteristics, the leave i of Mainerop being 
exceptionally large, massive, and almost entire in outline, 
generally at least three times the size of those of the ordinary 
Tomato; the plints ot the seedling appeared quite distinct 
from the true Mainerop ; there were many more fruits on each 
plant, and these fruits were decidedly smaller and earlier, and 
more corrugated. The leaves, however, were similar in 
character, but decidedly smaller. Seed was again saved from 
these plants. 

1898. -rSeexl sown again, and the same number of plants put 
out in June. The 1897 notes were entirely confirmed, but the 
contrast between these plants and those of the true Mainerop 
Tomato growing alongnide was perhaps more marked than In 
the preceding year. 

Lecture. 

A YEAR AMONG THE ORCHARDS OF NOVA 8COTIA, 
given by Cecil H. Hooper, M.R.A.C., F.S.I. 

On Tuesday afteraoon, January 31, at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society's meeting, Mr. Hooper began by describing 
the geography, limate, and soil of the Annapolis valley, the 
renowned fruit-let of Nova Scotia. The extent of the valley 
Is about one hundred miles, its width about ten, most of 
which is adapted to Apple raising. In the centre of the 
valley is a peaty soil over sand, where an important Cran- 
berry industry is beginning. There are about 200 acres at 
present devoted to Cranberry bog, which give excellent 
monetary returns. Mr. Hooper is of opinion, than Cranberries 
would make a remunerative crop ou some of the English and 
Scotch moor and heath land, as It is apparently on similar 
land that the Cranberry thrives so well in Nova 8cotta. He 
said that the two chief manures used in the orchards were 
bone-meal, about 5 cwt. per acre, muriate of potash 20 cwt. 

He went fully in the method and details of spraying coin- 
binedly for fungi and caterpillars with copper-sulphate, lime, 
and Paris-green ; he exhibited a spraying-pump, such as is 
commonly used in Nova Scotia, capable of delivering a fine 
spray at 20 or 30 feet from the ground. Grease banding is 
practised to a small extent in Nova 8cotia, but it It generally 
considered that if spraying is thoroughly done at the right 
periods, the bands are not necessary, their greatest use being 
on tall trees, difficult to spray thoroughly. The Nova Scotia 
orchards are ploughed, and daring the summer are either 
cropped with vegetation requiring frequent cultivation, as 
Potatoe, Malse, and Beans; or, if uncropped, they are fre- 
quently harrowed, to maintain a fine tilth 8 inches deep. 

A full description of the sorting and barrelling of the Apples 
was given. His opinion of the fruit and orchards was, that 
the fruit was generally large, well-coloured, and abundant ; 
but with the exception of the Gravenstein Apple, he con- 
sidered the flavour net quite so good as the best English 



Apples. The trees appear to grow rather larger than in Bug- 
land ; and he gave an example of a Nonpareil Apple-tree it 
Cornwall!* Bectory having a circumference of 10 feet at 1 foot 
from the ground, which, during the last twenty yean, h* 
yielded from 2 to M barrels, and averaged 9 barrels of ISO to. 
each. The orchards generally he considered better cultivated 
and cared for than those of England, and the product wu 
certainly better in sise and colour than the fruit of England 
generally ; but the best English orchards and finest Eogiiia 
fruit equals anything he saw In Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Hooper dealt at some length with, the work of the Son 
Sootla Frult-Grower*' Association, and it* School of Horticul- 
ture at Wolfevttle, aa a good example of Carmen combining fcr 
the welfare of their industry ; also with the work of the 
Office of Agriculture of Nova Scotia, with Ha model farm and 
dairy school at Truro, and the Provincial Expwwueotal 
Station at Nappau for the trials of different varieties of apm, 
vegetables, and fruits, under the Department of Agricolttm 
of the Dominion. The School of Horticulture is attached t/> 
the Wolfeville University, and is managed jointly by tt* 
Fruit-Growers' Association and the Nova Scotia Office of 
Agriculture ; its course is from the beginning of November to 
the end of April. The chases are free, and they consist of 
classes for botany, microscopical botany, and horticultun ; in 
the latter, the propagation of plant* and fruit growing an 
chiefly dealt with. The school consists #f a claaa-rooa, with i 
good library of English, Canadian, and American boob tod 
horticultural journals, and microscopes. There is a pottiag- 
ahed and workshop, a root-cellar for Apple-stocks to be root- 
grafted during the winter; a glass-house with ornamental 
plants, flowers, and fruit-tree* for grafting and budding, and 
a propagating-bed. The school is surrounded by oro* 
mental grounds, an I has a fruit-tree nursery attached, 
Farmsrs are invited to look round at any time, to attend any 
elasa or lecture that may be going on, and to bring ftpertmau 
for identification, or to ask questions. • 



THE ROYAL, SCOTTISH ARBORL 
CULTURAL. 

(Cjs< i/tusd /rem p. 64.) 

January J4.— Purhapi the most important iucident m tee 
report was the presentation of a Forestry bursary of 430 by 
Mr. Monro Ferousov, M.P., and permission to the forestry 
students to mike visit* to «tudy in the wooJs of Martlr, 
thus taking the initiative in establishing, a school of forestry, 
and for which a Government grant is expesWd. TheTreasnrw'i 
report, which showed a beJanree m hand of £124 6*. 94. *.* 
approved. 

CbtotrBL Bailit referred to the general reports that timber- 
growing did not piy In this country. Ho assured hi* hearer* 
that there was, however, -tittle or nothing the matter mth 
o.ir soil or onr climate telling against the ^growth of Umber 
trees ; we had as much sunshine as North Germany or U* 
shorei of the Baltic He also wanted to know where w 
could And worse soil in this country than the French foreit 
country, or the shores of the Bay of Biscay, consisting of 
from 01 to 93 per cent, of ailici. Of course, we mayplft* 
forests too high for the production of good Umber ; but on th? 
ft inks of hills, and on the sides of valleys and stress* 
timber-trees grow well. The fact was, that profit on tiaiber 
was not the chief object of the owners of woodland, but 
rather it was shelter from the wind, the rearing of game-bird*, 
and obtaining picturesque effects, and each of these militated 
against profitable forestry. 

For more than thirty years this Society had been urging tto 
application of sylviculture! methods to the growth of timber, 
and a school or schools for the training of young forester* wi» 
one of the great needs of the day. In 1882, the Council of uV 
Society recommended the establishment of a forestry school 
In 1889, the present Forestry Lectureship wae founded la the 
Edinburgh University. In 1891, efforts were made to raise the 
Lectureship to the dignity of a Professorship, bnt this bad not 
yet been dona. During the current year the Society address*! 
a memorial to the Minister of Agriculture, urging him to 
secure a small State forest, which should serve tho follow- 
ing ends : firstly, to show what could be done by sylviculture 
methods, and their monetary results ; secondly, to present the 
landlords and foresters a successful object-lesson, showing 
them how the best results were to be obtained ; thirdly, to 
provide an efficient training-ground for forestry stoUenti; 
and fourthly, to provide a State forest in which researtho 
could be carried out, and for the compilation of accurate 
forestry data for the country at large. Unfoitunately, uV 
Minister's reply was a polite refusal. This was special!? 
unfortunate, as, perhaps, there is no art which need* 
practical demonstrations more urgently than scientific 
forestry ; and this was one of the chief objects ' n 
establishing a State Forest School near Edinburgh. A* 
yet we had not felt a pressing need for timber grown si 
home, good foreign wood being cheap and plentiful But Uw 
consumption of wood was Increasing, and in some direction* 
the demand greatly exceeded the available supply. Vr. 
Mango Ferguson had kindly allowed them, for educational 
purposes, the run of the woods of Martly, some 800 acres, 
which, with the woods at Novar, would be worked on a if»* 
tematic plan, and would go far to enable then; to answer tn« 
question, whether the cultivation of timber trees is a paJ in S 
business. The Colonel concluded by proposing the Karl of 
Mansfield as his Bucceessor. 

The Eant or Mansfield, who accepted the chair, tiuntej 
the Soeiety for their kindness in electing him, and said he bad 
partly accepted office to oblige his old friend Mr. Munro Fer- 
guson; but apart from that, he felt honeared '° t**°' 
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appointed to the office, and would do what he could to be a 
satisfactory president or the Society. 

Office. Beo re n.— Colonel Bailey, Mr. Malcolm Dunn, and Mr. 
Methven, were elected vice-presidents. Messrs. C. Buchan, 
Penicurck ; William Gilchrist, Lenchars ; Wm. Makinon, nur- 
seryman ; John T. McLaren, Poltnaise, Stirling ; and John 
Methven, nurseryman, Edinburgh, were proposed for the 
Council. Mr. Waldegrave Leslie thought there were too many 
Edinburgh nurserymen on the Council. On being put to the 
vote, 22 voted for Mr. Boyd, and 19 for Mr. McLaren. Mr. 
Munro Ferguson was re-elected honorary secretary, and Mr. 
Robert Galloway treasurer and secretary, both being thanked 
for past services. 

The excursions undertaken next autumn are to be made 
to Ro*s-snire and Sutherland, the Novar, Skits, and Lovat 
estate* ; and to France next year during the great exhibition 
in Paris, the time devoted to it being probably a fortnight. 

An interesting letter was read from Sir JamksGiehon Craio, 
Bart., of Kiccariton, giving {articular* of a venerable Scottish 
Fir which was blown down rf cently, and thought to be 270 
years old. 

At the conclusion of the ordinary business, Colonel Bailey 
gave an instructive and interesting account of a recent visit he 
had made to Canada, illustrating it with maps and lime- 
light views. He explained that Britain imported annually 
£18,000,000 worth or timber, having added some £2,000,000 
within the last eight years, of which £3,500,000 came from 
Canada, £4,000,000 from Sweden, £4,000,000 from Russia, and 
£2,500,000 from the United States. One third of these import* 
came across the Atlantic. The United States also imported 
from Canada twice as much wood as they exported to this 
country, an otucinl of the Canadian Government reported in 
1 *»!*.*» that the country contained 250,<»00 square miles of forests, 
a large portion, however, had not got timl»er ever likely to 
lw* exported. Timber supplies were also being constantly 
reduced by settlers burning thv'r clearings, the needs of the 
n**w railway lines, &c. For all tint, i'.nnda had still great 
resources in timber, which, if wisely uiuing* d, and the cutting 
effectively controlled, will ensure plenty ol wood (or them- 
s-lves and for ns for u long time to come. 

Tlie annual dinner took place at the North Brit is' i lintel in 
the evening, the Earl of Manstleld taking the chair. 



ISLE OF WIGHT HORTICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

Tiik member* of the Isle of Wight Horticultural Improve, 
rjient Association recently viuited Southampton to inspect the 
warehouses of the Messrs. Toogood & Sons, Royal Seedsmen ; 
and the manure works of Messrs. Spooner k Bailey. 

They were met at the pier by the Messrs. Toogood, and 
driven to the firm's Chapel sced-itacking warehouse, which 
ho* a floor area of 388,600 square feet. Much interest was felt 
by the \ Uitors in watching the actual work of seed-cleaning 
and packet ing. The shop and offices were next visited, and 
th#» members of the Association were then entcitained to 
loncheon by the Messrs. Toogood. 

The visit to the manure works of Messrs. Spooner & Bailey 
wa* interesting. The manufacture of sulphuric acid wns 
fully shown and explained, also of various other manure*, and 
the mixing of social manures. 



THE PEOPLE'S PALACE HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

January 2rt.— The members of this Society dined together 
at the Three Ncus Restaurant, Aldgate, on the above date, 
tinder the presidency or K. Flower, Esq., M.P., one of the 
Hmk Secretaries, and also one of the founders of the 
Korie-ty. 

Tlie Society, which is doing much good work in the dis- 
trict, in encouraging a taste for window ami other forms of 
gardening, was founded in 1887. It adds yearly to tlie number 
of its subscribers, and has held several shows annually, and 
last year to the number of four, considerable sums in prizes 
TwMfig awarded. The President, in the course of his remarks, 
dwelt on the fact that it was to a large extent a self-supporting 
and self-governing Society. The membership was now 510 
strong. 

In proposing the health of the acting Secretary, Mr. C. E. 
Osborn, the Chairman bore testimony to the value of his 
work : the success achieved had largely resulted from Mr. 
0*born'* warm interest in the work. 



©bituar$. 

MR. JOHN Nicholl.— Many readers of the 
UtinU-nrrt? Chronicle will regret to leani the death 
of Mr. John Nicholl, nurseryman, of Redruth, which 
took place January 25, 1 899. He was for many years 
the owner of the Redruth nursery, and had a wide 
experience as a landscape gardener. Many hundreds 
of acres of plantations now adorning the hills and 
dales of Cornwall Mere planted by him, or under 
his directions. Well informed on many matters, 
and always courteous, a chat with him was very 
entertaining. The deceased was eighty-four years 
of age. He will be greatly missed by a wide circle 
of friends. /. M. 



4 0-56 



Markets. 

COVEN T GARDEN, FEBRUARY 2. 

We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible 
for the quotations. It must be remembered that these 
quotations do not represent the prices on any particular 
day, but only the general averages for the week preceding 
the date of our report The prices depend upon the 
Quality of the samples, the supply in the market, and the 
demand ; and they may fluctuate, not only from day to 
day, but often several times in one day. Ed.] 

Fruit.— Average Wholesale Prices. 

s. rf, s. rf. 8 . rf. s. rf. 

Apples, per bushel 3 0-40 Grapes, Gros Col- 

— Beenngs, bushel 4 0-56' mar 18-19 

— Greenings, per — Muscat*, per lb. 3 0-60 

i — Almerla, p. do*. 

lb. 6 0-90 

— Belgian, lb. ... 6-0 10 
Lemons, per case... 7 6-14 
Lychees, Chinese, 

packet, 1 lb. ... 10 — 
Oranges, Jafla,cnses 0-11 

— Denia, case of 
420 7 0-12 

— Mandarin, pkt. 
of 10 boxes... 5 — 

— Valencia 6 6-12 

— Seville Bitter, 
per case ... 5 6- 6 

— Tangierine, box 
o(2j 6-0 10 

— — box of 420 10 — 
Peaches, Cape ... 8 0-14 
Pears, California!!, 

Easter Beurre, 

case, 108 ... 18 — 

— Glout Morccau, 
per case .. 18 — 

half-cases ... 10 — 

Plums, Cape ... 10 0-11 

4 0-12 Pines, 8t. Michael's, 

CbnuU, per 1001b. 80 0-40 ( each 8 6-80 

CV..nVme<, Aineri- Strawberries, p. lb. 12 0-18 

can. box ...12 — Walnuts, kiln-dried, 
Grapes, English, ' Naples, cwt. ... 80 — 
Alicante, lb. ... 1 0- 1 rt peck ... 4 — 



6 0- 9 
3 6-56 



0-7 6 



7 — 



bushel 

— Wellingtons, 

bushel 

— tourings, per 

bushel 

— French, Hei- 

ne tte Oris, 

cases 

Dieu Donne", 

cases 11 0-11 

Crabs, bush. 4 0-50 

large oookers, 

cases 

— Nova Scotia 

Baldwins, 
Greenings, 
Gold Russeta, 
& other sorts, 
per barrel ... 16 0-25 

— Calif or n ia u 

New Towns, 

Fancy Reds, 

&c, per case 
Bananas, j>cr bunch 
Chestnuts, various, 
per bag 



7 0-10 
7 0-10 



VEGETABLES.— AVEIt.vnR WllOLE3ALE PRICES. 



S. rf. *. rf 

Artichokes, Globe, 

per doi. 2 6-30 

— Jerusalem, per 

sieve 13-10 

Asparagus, Paris, 

green 5 0-60 

— Giant, bundle.. 15 0-18 

— Spaufslt, bund. 2 — 

— Sprue 



Horseradish, for- 
eign,* o. bundle 

I>ek*, iluz. bum h. 

Lettuce. Cabbage, 
l«erdnx. 

Mint, new, forced, 
per doz. bunch. 
Mushrooms, hon*e, 

per lb. .. 



. - - 8-09, 

— English, per 100 5 0-70 Onions, Albanians, 
Beans. Uwfs., Chan- | bags 

nel Islands, lb. 2 0-26' — Dutch, per bag 

— French, per lb. 4-06, — English, cwt. 



Madeira, bkt 8 6 — 
Beetroots, per 

dozen 6-09 

— bushel 2 — 

Broccoli Sprouts, 

per bushel ... 2 0-26 
Brussels Sprouts, 

per sieve ... 10-26 

— per bushel ... 2 6-30 
Brussels tops, bush. 10 — 
Cabbage.Culeworts, 

per bushel ... 2 0-26 

— tfavoys, p. do*. 18-20 

— — per tally ... 6 0-10 
Cardoons, each ... 10-13 
Cauliflowers, p. doz. 10-12 

— per tally ... 6 0-80 

— Italian, baskets 

of 18 3 3-80 

Celeriac, per dozen 2 0-23 
Carrots, washed, in 

bags 3 — 

— unwashed ... 2 0-26 

— 8nrrey,bunchs. 2 0-26 

— French Hats ... 18-16 
Celery, Red, dozen 

bundles ... 8 0-12 

— unwashed ... 6 — 
Chicory, per lb. ... 3 — 
Chow Cho w, or Cha- 

hota, case about 

301b 4 — 

Cress, doz. punnets 16 — 

Cucumbers, per doz. 5 0-10 
Endive, French, per 

dozen 10-20 

— Batavlan, doz. 19-24 
Garlic, per lb. ... 3 — 
Horseradish, New 

English, bundle 2 0-26 

— — loose per 

doz., fine ... 2 — 



5. rf. s. rf. 

10-18 

2 6 — 

10-1 
6 0-10 

7-00 

6 0-06 

5 0- "i 6 

6 0-66 
9 0- 6 

3 — 
10-16 

1 — 
6-09 
3 0-86 



— Valencia, cases 

— pieklers, sieve 
Parsley, per dozen 

-— sieve 

Parsnips, per dozen 

— cwt. bags 
Peas, French, pkts., 

about 1 lb. ... 5-07 
Potatos, Hebrous, 
Snowdrops, Up- 
to-Date,4e.,per 
ton CO 0-80 

— New Algerian 

Kidneys, per 

lb 2J - 

— — Frame, lb. 4-06 

— — Tenerirte, 

per cwt ... 12 0-18 
Radish es, Round, 
breakfast, per 
dozen bunches 



13 16 
18-16 



Rhubarb, York, per 
doz. bundles ... 

Salad, small, pun- 
nets, per dozen 18 — 

Scotch Kale, bushel 2 6-30 

Seakale, per dozen 

punnets ... 10 0-14 

Shallots, per cwt... 8 0- P 

Spinach, French, 

crates 3 0-36 

T o in a t o s, new 

BnglfBh, per lb. 10 — 

— Canary, boxes.. 2 0-40 
Turnips, Eng., per 

doz. bunches ... 2 — 

- in bags. 2 0-26 

Turnip-Tops, bag ... 2 0-26 
Watercress, p. doz. 

bunches ... 6-0 10 
Yams from Canaries, 



case 7 — 

Potatob, 

Beauties, Saxons, Giants, Up- to Date, Ac., according to 
sample, 60*. to 80*. per ton ; Dunbar Main Crops, 90s. John 
Bath, 82 and 34, Wellington Strut, Qovtnt Qardsn. 

Remarks.— On Saturday, January 28, some flne stout, 
capitally-grown Seakale was on sale in the Market, and 
realised 14s. per dozen punnets. The Cape Peaches were 
stated to be good in quality, and other importations are 
expert* d to arrive. Shallots are a very slow trade. Tomatos 
frwn the Canaries are now coming in flne condition. The 
Potato trade is slow. 



Cut Flowers.— 



t. 

Anemones, dozen 

bunches 1 

Aram Lilies, dozen 

blooms 8 

Asparagus "Fern," 

bunch 2 

Azalea, white, 12 

bunches 4 

Bouvardias, perbun. 
Carnations, per doz. 

blooms i 

Eucharla, per dozen 2 
Gardenias, per doz. 2 
Hyacinths, Roman, 

per doz. bunches 5 
Lilium longiflorum, 

per dozen ... 6 

Lily of the Valley, 

dozen bunches ... 6 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 4 
Maidenhair Fern, 

per doz. bunches 6 0-90 



0-16 

0-4 

0-8 

0-6 
4-0 6 

6-8 
6-4 
0-8 



Average Wholesale Prices. 

a\ s. d. $, rf, s. d. 
Narcissus, White, p. 

dozen bunches ... 16-20 
Orchids, per dozen 

blooms 6 0-12 

Pelargoniums, doz. 

bunches 4 0-60 

— scarlet, per doz. 
bunches 8 0-10 

Pink Roses, per 

dozen 4 0-60 

Roses (indoor), doz. 16-20 

— Tea. white, doz. 2 0-80 

— Perle, per doz. 10-20 
I — Safrano, p. doz. 16-20 

0- 6 ! Smilax, per bunch 2 0-80 

! Tuberoses, 12 blms. 8-10 

0- 9 | Tulips, per dozen... 6-13 
! Violets, per dozen 

0-10 t bunches 10-20 

0- 5 I — Parma, bunch 2 0-28 



Plants in Pots. 



8. 

Arbor ViUe, p. doz. 12 

Aspidistras, p. doz. 18 

— specimen, each 5 
Dractenas, various, 

per doz. 12 

— viridis, p. doz. 9 
Euonymus, various, 

per dozen ... 6 
Evergreens, in var., 

per dozen ... 6 
Fern9, in variety, 

per dozen ... 4 



—Average Wholesale Prick*. 

rf. «. d. ' a. d. $. rf. 
0-86 ( Ferns, small, per 

0-36 I 100 4 0-60 

0-10 > Ficus elastic*, each 10-50 

Foliage plan te, var., 

0-80 1 each 10-50 

0-18 , Lycopodiums, doz. 8 0-40 

Marguerite Daisy, 

0-18 per dozen ... 6 0-80 

Myrtles, per doz.... 0-90 

21 Palms, various, ea. 1 0-15 

— specimens, ea. 21 0-63 

0H0 Scarlets, per doz. 4 0-60 



SEEDS. 



London: February 1.— Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, Seed 
Merchants, of Great Maze Pond, Borough, London, H.E., 
write that there is now a good inquiry for bold, clean samples 
of new English Cow-grass ; medium and lower qualities, 
however, meet with less attention. There is no change thi* 
week In American red Clover seed ; and as regards Alsyke, 
White, and Trefoil, values keep steady. Perennial and 
Italian Rye-grasses point upwards. An improved business 
as a result of the recent cold snap must be noted in Blue 
Peas, Haricot Beans, and Spanish Lentils. Bird seed*, in the 
abs-nce of transactions, call for no remark. Full prices are 
asked for both Mustard ami Rape semi. New Scat let 
Runners, being cheap and good, meet with favour ; but more 
money is asked for Canadian Wonder Beans. 



FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Glasoow : February 1. — The following are the averages 
of the prices recorded since our last report : — Apples, per 
barrel, Canadian, Baldwins, 23s. to 26s. ; Greenings, 20s. to 
2lt. ; various, IS*, to 21s. ; Americans— Califon dan, Newtown 
Pippins, lis. per case; Lemons, Meodna, 6*. to 8*. do. ; do.. 
Palermo, 7s. to 9s. do. ; Grapes, home, is. Srf. to Is. Srf. per 
lb. ; Oranges, bitter, Seville Bitter, lis. per box ; Oranges, 
Jaffa, 7s. 6rf. to 8s. per case ; do., Valencia, ordinary, 420's, 
5s. to 6s. do.; do., tine selected, 6s. 6rf to 7s. do. ; do.. Urge, 
5s. to 8t. do. ; do., extra large, 9s. to 12s. do. ; do., large, 
714'a, 6s. 6rf. to 7s. 6rf. do. ; Onions, Valencias, 4*s, 10s. to 
10s. Orf. per case; do. 5's lis. to 12s. do. ; Tomatos, TeneriftV, 
3s. do. ; Cabbage, Savoys, Is. Srf. to Is. Wrf. per dozen ; 
Cauliflowers, 1*. 6rf. to 2s. do. ; Parsnips, 3s. 6rf. to 4#. per cwt. ; 
Herbs, Irf. to 2rf. per bunch ; Mint, green, 6rf. do. ; Leeks, 
Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per dozen bunches; Parsley, Is. 6rf. to Is. lOrf. 
per stone ; Potatos, best, 5rf. to 6rf, do. ; Carrots, 2*. to 4s 
per cwt. ; Artichoke3, Is. 6rf. do. ; Cucumbers, 9d. to Is. 
each ; Horseradish, Is. Orf. to 2s. per bundle ; Mushrooms, Is. 
to Is. 3d. per lb. ; Beetroots, 6d. to 7rf. per dozen ; Brussels 
Sprouts, Is. Srf. to Is. 6rf. per stone ; Turnips, large, 2s. 6rf. 
per dozen bunches ; Sea Kale, Is. ftf. to 2s. per bunch, 

Liverpool: 'February 1. — lVholetaU Vegetable Market:— 
Potatos, per cwt, Giants, 2s. 2rf. to 2s. 4rf. ; Main Crop, 2s. 6rf. 
to 3s. 2rf. ; Bruce, 2s. 44. to 2s. 8rf. ; Turnips, 8rf. to lOrf. per 
dozen binches ; Swedes, Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. j..r cwt ; Carrots, 
2s. Orf. to 8s. Srf. do. ; Parsley, 8d> to It. per dozen bunches ; 
Onions, English, 6s. 3d. to 7s. per cwt ; do., foreign, 5a. to 
5s. 9rf,, do.; Cauliflowers, Is. 9rf. to 8s. per dozen ; Cabbages, 
8rf. to Is. do. ; Celery, 8rf. to Is. 6rf. do. St, John's ;— Potatos, 
1 Orf. to Is. per peck ; Grapes, home, 2s. 6d. per lb. ; do., 
foreign, Srf. do. ; Pines, home, 5s. to 6>. each ; Cob-nuts, Crf. 
per lb. ; Asparagus, Is. to 8s. per bundle ; Cucumbers, Is. 
each ; Mushroom •», Is. Srf. per lb., and basket 



CORN. 

Averaob Prices of British Corn (per imperial qr), for the 
week ending Januiry 28, and for the corresponding period of 
1897, together with the difference in the quotations. These 
figures are based on the Official Weekly Return :— 



Description. 



Wheat 
Barley 
OaU ... 



1898. 



s. rf. 
84 6 



1899. Difference. 



27 
17 



8 
2 



s. 
26 

27 

17 



rf. 

7 






s rf. 
- 7 11 

-f 1 

-02 



so 
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"ho term ''lc.r.umiil»t*d temperature" indi.ateatliraggrrsato 
amount, H wellas the duration, of degiwi of temjieralure 
■bovs or below *P sibr. for the period turned ; end Ihia 
romblned result !• esnressed in Ds».desrree«— ■ "DtJ- 
defrree " slgnl lying 1" continued for twenty -four boon, or 
suy other number of degrees for in (nvermely proportional 
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e districts Indicated 1>- 

•ol lowing :— 

I, SeotlAOd, N. rriitrijuil WSeal-nr 



ind, If. FriMtBal wyat-pnthKint Dfstrirrs- 
LlatuI, E. ; 2, England, N.E. ; S, England, B. 
and Counties | 6, England, Including London, H 



TBI following inmi 



T WEEK. 

rd of the weather Inronghont 
week ending January 3*. la 
im the Meteorological Office :— 
uW waa mild, unsettled, and talny at the eom- 
rf Ibe |*riod, bnl noun became mnch colder, dry, 
e generally. Overthe north of Knglar ' 



and, how 



.f fog ci 






ugrd r 
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"ThefrrlfWi 
The percentage of the possible o 
'England, N.E„* and SO in 'Scoili 
In Ireland, M Id ' England, B.W.,' . 




{ublist 
t was reviewed in these columns Feb. o, laws. 
Bcck-wiieat : E. B. Ordinary Buck Wheat is, 
botanicslly. Polygonum or Fagopynim enculen- 
±iiiii, a European and northern Asian plant, grow- 
ing to an elevation of 14,000 feet. It can be 
raited as a first crop on newly broken np sandy 
land, but not too dry heath land, and may be 
ploughed in aa green manure. Growth being 
extremely rapid, it can be grown at a great 
elevation, and in climate* where the summers 
are abort In Norway it grows to lat. 67° 58'. The 



similarly to pearl-barley. On very rich soil the 
plant yield! much foliage, bat leas grain, than on 
poor soil. 
Capkr Bmt: IF. L. L. The plant ia too lender 
for outdoor culture in this country. In the 
ton tli of France the plant ia extensively culti- 
vated out-of-doors. The young berries, preserved 
in as.lt and vinegar, form the capers of commerce. 
The plant, which is a trailing bush, would grow 
in the greenhouse, and outside against a warm 
wall, as at Kew and tbe Oxford Botanic Garden. 

Drain from Stables: Comtant Reader. To enable 
the drain to clear itself, a fall of not less than 
2 inches in a yard run would suffice, and this for 
hall the distance traversed, that is, to about the 
beginning of the steep descent of the road would 
involve digging the trench ten feet deep at the 
lowest part, and gradually working tip to Hie 
stable floor Down the descent from the point 
where the bottom of tbe drain cornea to within 1 1 
feet of tbe surface, the drain may generally 
follow the fall of tbe road at a depth of li or 
2 feet. Ordinary drain-pipes cannot be recom- 
mended, for however well tbey may be laid tho 
sewage will escape into the ground at the joints, 
and Ml coune of time causes nuisance; iron- 
■ glazed earthen ware- pipes with collars, 
in be llllcd with cement are preferable, 
especially I lie first named. 

Dvku Flowers in a Wreath : /nine. A 
tluapbalium, nr similar Composite, deeply stained 
with violet dye. 

Lilhjms, Tubeboses, Ac. : A.S. W. There appears 
to be no disease affecting the one or the other, 
and the failure muat therefore be sought in some 
of the details of tbe cultivation afforded them 
being unsuitable. Failure in respect of Tube- 
roses very frequently arises from the fact that 
the tubers make considerable top-growth before 
there are sufficient roots formed to support it. 
tho case of most bulbous plat " " 



., .. .' below In 'Bcntland, N.,' and 

'Ireland, N.,' ami to«' below In Scotland, aV The highest of 

In the ' Channel Islands.' one! 64* In • England, E. and B.,' and 
to *(,' In 'Scotland. N.' The lowest of the minims, which 
wen recorded during the middle or inter pari of (he week, 
ranged from lir in 'Scotland. E.' (at Brnemsr), li" In Srot- 
isnd, nVaiidl!.* in 'Scotland, «.; lo 2B* in 'England, S.,' 
ami to Sf In the ' Channel Islands.* 

"TheniliyWl™ leas than Ihe mean In all district*. The 
fall oyer the greaMr part of the Kingdom was very slight, and 



A Neighbour's Fowls and the Gaud ex : Q, H. 
The law does not allow you to kill the fowls, these 
being domestic animals. Your proper course, 
after doing what ia required, by fencing, ic, to 
keep out the birds, it to warn the owner, and if 
the depredations still continue, to sue him for 
tbe amount of damage done, A little friendly 



wukil 



subjected to such severe drying-off as are 
Tuberoses, very great care is needed to prevent 
top-growth bring excited thus prematurely, and 
until roots are somewhat plentiful very little 
water indeed should be afforded the plants. If 
the pots be plnoged in a higher temperature than 
that of tbe atmosphere it will be a great advan- 
tage. In the matter of Liliuni lancifolium var. 
Harriaii, we behove the trouble to be due to a 
check to growth at a time when the flower-buds 
had just formed. Perhaps you may be able to 
detect hew this has arisen. 
Lime, Nitrate or Soda, axd Soli-bate of 
Ammonia, Ac. i T, E. S. As yon omit to state 
the kind of soil to which the above substances 
are to be applied, we may say briefly that lime 
is most beneficial on land containing much vege- 
table matter — such, for instance, as peat, and, 
with the sulphate of iron nearly always present 
in such soils, decomposes them, and combining 
with tbe liberated sulphuric acid evolved, forms 
sulphate of lime — a valuable fertiliser. Clay 
soil is rendered more friable, and not so liable to 
be baked in the summer. Lime consolidates 
sandy soils, causing a greater retention of 
moisture. The quantity of quicklime per acre 
may range from 100 bushels to 400 bushels, 
depending on the depth it is ploughed in— 
the more the deeper. As a rule, for surface- 
dressings to be carried lo the roota by rain, it is 
better to afford mild dressings * at intervale of a 
few months, but not during hot weather. Lime 
used with nitrates would be a wasteful practice. 



Common salt ia better, in the proportion of two 
of lime lo one of salt, and applied at the rate of 
40 bushels per acre. Sulphate of ammonia 
should be applied to orchards In just sufficient 
quantity to produce healthy and vigorous growth 
without causing over luxuriance. Potash {nitrate 
of) is a good manure for almost all kinds of 
fruits, but it should not be used in greater quan- 
tity than 1^ cwt. per acre ; but carbonate and 
muriate of potash may be afforded in the way of 
wood- ashes, especially those of green wood, 
applied at the rate of 40 buaheli per acre. 
Moss on Lawns ; 11. G. When the mossiness is 
not due to lock of drainage, scratch off as much 
of the moss as possible with an iron rake, tben 
dress with wood-ashes made from green trim- 
mings and branches of trees and shrubs. In the 
month of April prick np tbe bare spots, and 
spread loam over them, sowing lawn -grasses aod 
flue. Clovers over the loamy patches, raking the 
seeds in and rolling tho ground. When tbe 
drainage is bad, this muat be seen to. Rubble 
drains 3 to 4 feet deep are better than pipes or 
tiles if there are trees and shrubs near to or on 
the lawn. 
Names of Fruits: J. D. The specimen is not 

sufficiently good. Send earlier next season. 
Names of Plants : CorrripomUalt not anstorred i* 
this issue art requested lo be no good cu to conmlt 
the following number.— J. E. K. Probably a 
species of Zanthoxylom, specimen insufficient. — 
H. P. 1, Acacia annate. ; 2, A. aaligna j 
3, Veronica salicifolia ; 4, Daphne odora ; A, 
Kupatorium ageratoidea. — II. 11. T. A very 
handsome flower of Csttleya Trianwi.— (I. 31., 
Arbroiith. Send when in flower ; 2, Toiico- 
phhea apectabilis, otherwise, Acokaothcm 
spectabilis.— M. R. if. The plant yon men- 
tion is probably mentioned aa Cattleya gut- 
tata Leopoldi. It is a very easy plant to grow 
and flower. It usually blooms in summer.— 
/'. /'. Bichardia africana, so-called Arum Lily, 
liecause it is not an Arum, aud certainly not s 
Lily ! A double spatbe is not unusual. — Ajar. 
It is difficult, and sometimes impossible, to name 
smsll scraps of Conifers without cones. 1, Pious 
insignia ; '-'.. Abies Pinsapo ; 3, A. nobilis ; 4, A. 
Nordmsoniana ; 5, Pseudotauga Douglaaii ; 6, 
perhaps Cedrus Deodsra. — M. C, Rothesay. 
Petasites (Tussilago) fragrans, the Scented Colts- 
foot. See Bot. May., t. 1338. 
Orchid Collectors: Oatpnn/. These persons 
are usually sent out by great nursery firms, and 
directors of botanical gardens, and they are 
usually intent ou obtaining certain species or 
new species of Orchids. The ordinary resident 
collector or trader cannot be depended upon to 
send any plant that is likely lo live, or which is 
worth cultivating. Far lietter obtain established 
plants of known species from European firms. 
Palm leaf diseased: O. R. The leaf sent is 
affected by a fungus, Pestalozzia phivuicis. which 
was figured and described in the Gcirtiewr.' 
Chronicle, Oct. 4, 1884, p. 429. Any of the usnsl 
romedies against parasitic fungi may bs employed. 
Palm Seed: C. B. Sow forthwith in pots of 
sandy loam, singly in small pots, if not many are 
sown, otherwise from ten to twenty in 6-iucli 
pots. The seeds must be kept close in a tempo- 
ratureofWtoTO-. 
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SOIL versus CLIMATE IN THE 

CULTURE OF ROSES. 

BEFORE entering upon this subject, let me 
say that I have solely in view what are 
called exhibition Roses, the successful cultiva- 
tion of which has so materially advanced the 
culture of the national flower in all its branches, 
and the subject of enquiry is this — whether the 
goodness of the soil or the mildness of the 
climate has most to do with this success? 1 
know that very varying opinions are held, and 
my own opinion, which may be taken for what 
it is worth, has always been that much more 
depends on the climate than on the soil. 

Two circumstances have brought it more pro- 
minently before me of late, one has been the 
publication of an interesting brochure, by Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, Moses of Cannes, an 
attempt not to enter into details of Rose 
culture, but simply to give the Rose-loving 
public an idea of what Roses are in that 
favoured locality. Lord Brougham has, as 
your readers have been told, made himself 
famous for his success in flowering for the first 
time in Europe that grand single-flowered species, 
Rosa gigantea ; but the book is mainly occupied 
with the Roses he grows at Cannes, somewhat 
in the style of the chapter on "Manners and 
Customs " in Mr. Foster-Melliar's classic book 
on the Rose. 

The other circumstance is, that Mr. Alexander 
Hill-Grey, a most enthusiastic grower, has 
placed in the hands of the committee of the 
National Rose Society the sum of £5 5«. to be 
by them expended in obtaining an analysis of 
Rose soils from some of the best Rose-growing 
districts in the country. We may thus be 
enabled to see what charm there is in the 
various " Rose " soils. 

But it seems to me, in my ignorance, that 
there is a preliminary question of no small im- 
portance. Roses are but little grown on their 
own roots ; they mostly have foster-parents — 
the Briar (whether wild or cultivated, seedling 
or cutting), the Manetti, the La Grifferaie, &c. 
Surely it ought to be a question whether it 
is the soil that suits these various stocks 
that ought to be considered. Take, for 
instance, the Manetti : this has been much 
condemned of late years, and yet but for 
its introduction Rose-growing would hardly 
have attained its present dimensions ; but if 
the Manetti is planted in what one has 
always regarded as a true Rose soil — viz., a rich 
unctuous loam, it acquires such vigour that, 
without very careful management, it is apt to 
f.vcrpower the Rose budded on it, especially if 
the latter have any delicacy of constitution. 

On the other hand, if the soil is light and 
gravelly, I believe Roses will do as well on it as 
« n any stock ; and I have before my mind a 
garden where the portion devoted to Roses was 
"f this character, and yet the flowers staged 
from it generally occupied a foremost place 
at exhibitions. May it not be, then, that the 



stock has much more to be considered than 
the Rose ? 

Again, if we take the Briar : of late years we 
have had the cultivated seedling Briar, and the 
Briar cutting introduced as the stock for dwarf 
Roses. The seedling Briar spreads out its roots, 
and is therefore generally considered to be 
better for lighter soils ; while the Briar cutting 
Bends its roots deeply down, and so is better 
adapted for a true Rose soil. I have men- 
tioned all these matters because, as I have said, 
the stock has a more important part to play than 
the Rose. It is manifest that if this be true, the 
cultivator has very much the matter in his own 
hands, and he will be regulated in his choice 
of stocks by the character of his soil, but he 
has no power whatever over the climate — this 
he must be content to take as he finds it. 

There are some parts of the kingdom where it 
is impossible to grow Tea Roses in the open, 
owing to the coldness and bleakness of the situa- 
tion ; while there are others, as in some parts of 
Cornwall, where it is impossible to grow hybrid 
perpetuals with any degree of excellence. As 
the late Hon. and Rev. J. T. Boscawen used to 
say to me, " I can grow Lapageria rosea 
and Camellias in the open air, but I cannot 
grow a decent Marie Baumann.' 1 This does 
not always depend on latitude, for in the 
south-west of Scotland, where the influence 
of the Gulf Stream tells, I have seen as 
grand plants of Roses as I ever saw in my life : 
I have seen a stand of twelve prize blooms of 
La France taken off one bush ; but get further 
inland, and you will find what a different matter 
it is. Go to Perthshire, for instance, where 
Mr. Hill-Grey for years pitched his tent and 
tried to grow Tea Roses, but he was so entirely 
beaten by the climate, that he struck his tent, 
and came down south, bent upon obtaining a 
place where he could grow them ; and we all 
know how successfully he has accomplished this 
in the genial climate of Bath. 

I have already alluded to Lord Brougham's 
description of the manner in which Tea Roses 
succeed in the Riviera ; we have often been 
told from competent eye-witnesses something of 
the same kind. Some years ago, for instance, 
the late Dr. Henry Bennet gave an interesting 
account in the Bosariatis Year Book of his expe- 
rience there in Rose-growing ; while Mr. Alex- 
ander Hill-Grey has, in the same publication, 
detailed the growth of Chromatella, or Cloth of 
Gold, in the Azores. But neither of them has 
entered so much into detail as Lord Brougham, 
and some of his descriptions will astonish 
growers of Tea Roses in this country. He gives, 
for instance, an illustration of Marie Van 
Houtte. The plant figured is seven years old, 
and covers a piece of ground 70 feet in circum- 
ference ! We have often seen fine plants of 
this variety in England, but they are all dwarfs 
and pigmies in comparison with this one. Of 
Chromatella, or Cloth of Gold, although he 
thinks they are distinct, he gives a glowing 
description of a plant he saw years ago which 
had taken possession of an Olive-tree, which it 
had covered with its shoots and beautiful 
flowers, although he adds, strangely enough, 
the Rose does not appear to flourish there as it 
did formerly. Of Papa Gontier, he says that it 
attains the height of 25 feet, and a diameter of 
7 feet, and that a couple of years suffices to turn 
a single plant into a large bush or tree. 

I might multiply instances illustrating the 
effects of the genial climate of the South of 
France, and establishing my point that climate 
has far more to do with the successful culture 
of the Rose than soil. 



Now, let us look to our own country. East 
Anglia has generally been regarded as one of 
the most successful centres of Tea Rose growing 
in the kingdom, and it has the driest, sunniest 
climate in England ; and when my friend, tho 
Rev. F. R. Burnside, lived in the mild and 
damp climate of Herefordshire, he could only 
grow his Teas successfully by planting them in 
an elevation of some 300 or 400 feet above sea- 
level. 

Hybrid perpetuals are, perhaps, not so much 
influenced by climate as Teas and Noisettes, 
though they are unquestionably so to some 
extent. I have seen gardens where the soil was 
poor in the extreme, but where, the climate 
being good, magnificent results were obtained. 
That ardent rosarian, the late Mr. Geo. Baker, at 
Reigate, made, with a great expenditure of 
time and money, a splendid Rose-garden out of 
very unpromising materials. I do not think he 
would have ventured on this but for the 
assurance that he had, that the salubrity of the 
district would be all in his favour. Another 
proof of the correctness of my position is, the 
comparative scarcity of amateur growers in the 
North, and the manner in which they are handi- 
capped in the annual contests of the Rose. So 
much is this the case, that at Rose-shows held 
in the North, a much greater number of the 
best prizes is awarded to southern growers ; 
and this year no northern show is to be held at 
all, because no place is willing to run the risk 
of incurring the responsibility, financial and 
otherwise, of holding a Rose exhibition. 

1 have thus endeavoured to give the pros and 
cons in this disputed matter. I am not an 
exhibitor, and have no personal interest in the 
question ; and I should be very glad if the 
observations that I have made should lead to a 
further discussion upon the subject. On this, as 
on every point connected with gardening, 
opinions will differ, and nothing but good can 
result from ventilating them. Wild Hose, 



New or Noteworthy Plants. 

PASSIFLORA "MARGARET WILSON." 
The Passion-flowers form, in many respects, a 
remarkable group of flowering plants. The 
structure of the flower attracted notice long ago, 
and suggested the adoption of a symbolical desig- 
nation for the order. Many of the very numerous 
species, all exotic, have found their way into culti- 
vation. The most familiar one is the widely -grown 
Passi flora ccerulea, a south Brazilian plant, with 
constitution so hardy as to enable it to withstand, 
with a little shelter, the winters of the south of 
England, and the winters of Scotland also when 
they are open. The white variety of this species, 
Constance Eliott, differs from the type in lacking 
the "ccrrulean" colours of the radiating coronal 
filaments, the petals and sepals being almost the 
same in both. The leaves of P. crerulea are com- 
monly 5-lobed, the branches sub-terete, obscurely 
angled, and the stipules large and aristate. The 
flowers are 3 to 3| inches in diameter, the perianth 
flat or recurved, and the coronal rays straight. The 
odour is faint and unpleasant. 

In another section of the genus, the species have 
leaves simple and ovate, branches quadrangular 
and winged, and stipules small and tapering. P. 
alata and P. quadrangulariB are well-known warm- 
greenhouse examples of this section. 

The peculiar traits of certain species evidenced 
by their reluctance to set seed with their own 
pollen, and yet be readily susceptible to cross-fer- 
tilisation, have engaged the attention of skilled 
observers. Among the numerous hybrids secured, 
there is one of special interest in the present con- 
nection, viz., P. Buonapartca. This beautiful 
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Passion-flower is commonly understood to be a 
hybrid between the above-named quadrangular- 
stemmed species. The perianth is 5 inches in 
diameter, fleshy, deep red, and never flattened out. 
The long wavy coronal rays form a deep basket, 
barred and dotted with "red, white and blue," 
enclosing the conspicuous reproductive organs. To 
add to its attractiveness, the odour is powerful and 
pleasant. 

The new hybrid (fig. 36, p. 89) is from P. Buona- 
partea, fertilised by P. co?rulea. One seed only germ i - 
nated out of many taken from a fine fruit. While 
bearing resemblance to P. Imperatrice Eugenie and 
others derived by crossing P. alata or P. quadrangn- 
laris with P. ca»rulea, it is quite distinct from, and 
in many features, bears very favourable comparison 
with these. Its fine lilac-rose colour, its pleasant 
and not too penetrating perfume, its shapely leaves, 
and very robust and floriferous habit, render it a 
desirable addition to the list of indoor climbers. 

It possesses many characters of botanical interest, 
its hybrid nature being very manifest in every 
Miuctural, even microscopical, detail. It may 
puifice at present to mention one interesting feature, 
in which ocular demonstration is afforded of a 
remarkably precise solution of an arithmetical 
problem. The leaves of the one parent have, so to 
speak, one lobe, the other five lobes, and the 
hybrid three. The result of the blending of parental 
characters can he expressed arithmetically, thus, 

2 ~ J - 

Description. — Young stem and branches distinctly 4 to 
Wangled, often purplish ; leave* glabrous, thrce-lobed ; petiole 
]J to 2 in. long, bearing four glauds, two of which are placed 
near the top, and the other two about mid-length ; lamina, Mo 

In. long, 7 to R in. broad, base cordate, lobes ovate-acute 
notched near the angles ; stipules, £ inch long, £ inch broad, 
oblique, Ferrate, aecuminatc ; peduncle 1 to 1} inch long; 
bracts foliaceous, ovnte-cordnte. crciinlate, 1 inch long. 

1 lowers, 4 J to 5 inclus diameter, odoriferous ; perianth lilac* 
lose, Reials oblong, fleshy, cuspidate; petals oblong, spreading, 
paler underneath, often cncnllate at the air x ; faucial corona 
of four series of filaments, the outer double seiies alternate^ 
eighty to ninety-tive in number and 1} to Ig inch long, deep 
purple-brown at base, further up banded with puie white, the 
distal-half bright purple-blue, often undulate, tip whitish, 
glandular; the inner series i inch long, straight or slightly bent, 
very deep brown purple ; median corona forming below a 
membranous red tube inclining towards and enclosing the 
base of the g> nandrophore, receding above in a whorl of short, 
almost black Moments; the infra-median nnnulus, fleshy, 
incurved; basilar coiono, a «upshnp«d dilatation of the 
I ase of the gynandrophore ; anthem unit what aborted ; pollen 
deficient ; ovary elliptical, light green ; stigmata, purplish- 
drab. John II. Wilton, !).&., St. Andrtws. 



KEW NOTES. 

Coleus THYR.son>Kt',s. — Note of the introduction 
of this new species of Coleus was made in the 
Gardener*' Chronicle last February, p. 79, on its 
flowering at Kcw. It Mas then described as a 
rhowy blue Labiate which was likely to prove a 
UFeful winter-flowering plant for the greenhouse. 
Several plants raised from cuttings struck in spring 
and grown on iu a warm greenhouse in summer 
have formed shapely bushes 2 feet high and wide, 
and in December they developed terminal thyreoid 
panicles 9 inches high of flowers of the brightest 
gentian-blue colour, which have been an attraction 
for nearly two months, and are still good. I know 
no plant that is more effective in the winter; 
certainly no plant at Kcw has been more admired. 
No doubt in a clearer atmosphere than wc have at 
Kew in winter this plant would be better even than 
it has been here. It is worth the attention of all 
who are interested in winter-flowering greenhouse 
plants. The leaves are bright green, coarsely 
serrated, and about 3 inches long and wide. 

PYCNOHTACIIYH I'ETICIFOLIA. 

This is another handsome blue-flowered Labiate* 
from British Central Africa, whence numerous 
interesting plants have lately been introduced 
to Kew, mainly through the energy of the 
botanical department recently established at 
Zomba. The I'ycnostachys was, however, first sent 
home by Dr. Livingstone, who sent seeds of it to 
Mctsrs. Backhoiife, of York, in 1861, from which 



plants were obtained which flowered in January, 
1863, and were figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
t. 5365. It does not appear to have become estab- 
lished in gardens, notwithstanding that it was then 
described by Sir William Hooker as •' well worthy 
of cultivation from the size and beauty of its flower- 
spikes. We are much mistaken if it does not 
become a great favourite in our gardens before 
long." 'Grown in pots at Kew it was not a success, 
but planted in the border in a sunny position in 
the new MexicanhouBe, it has formed a tall, loose 
shrub, with long leafy branches, not unlike a big 
Nettle, as its specific name suggests, whilst each 
branch is now terminated by a Lupin-like head of 
rich mazarine-blue flowers. 

LOBELTA RhYNCHOPETALUM. 

Good seeds of this, the "Gevara" of Abyssinia, 
have lately been prcFcnted to Kew by A. B. Wylde, 
Esq. The only plant I ever saw of it used to be in 
the Kew collection, but it died about teu years ago. 
It is by far the most remarkable of the woody- 
stemmed Lobelias, of which the Indian L. excelsa 
(nicotianaefolia) is often met with in gardens, and 
which develops a tall stem, like a huge Cabbage-stalk, 
6 feet or more high, bearing lanceolate leaves a foot 
or more long, and an erect branched raceme, a 
foot long, of pale lilac flowers. It flowers almost 
annually in the houses at Kew. L. Rbyncho- 
petalum is, or was, a slow grower under cultivation. 
It is described in the Flora of Tropical Africa as a 
tall woody plant, with the habit of a Palm, having 
a stout hollow unbranched stem, J 2 to 15 feet hijgb, 
naked in the lower part when in flower, densely 
leafy towards the top, and terminating iu a long 
simple dense f piciform bracteate raceme of greyish- 
violet flowers, clothed with a felt-like tomentuni, 
each 2 to 3 inches long. It used to be known as 
Rhynchopetalum montanum Mr. Wylde says it 
glows on the high mountains of Abyssinia, where 
frost and snow occur, and thinks it might therefore 
prove hardy iu England. 

Begonias fkom Ci:ina. 

The genus Begonia is but jooily represented 
among the plants discovered in China, only nine 
species being enumerated in Hemsley's Index FIokt 
Ninen*tH t and of these B. Evansiana (discolor) is the 
only one known here as a garden plant. About 
half a dozen promising additions have, however, 
lately been made by Dr. Henry, "who sent seeds of 
them from Tonking to Kew, from which plants 
have been raised. One of these has lately flowered, 
and it prove 8 to be B. sinensis. It is a slender species 
about a foot high, with herbaceous stems, bearing 
pale green leaves, like those of B. Evansiana, but 
smaller. The flowcis in erect axillary racemes, 
are nearly an inch across, their colour is bright pink. 
In habit the plant resembles B. gracilis. The 
other plants raised from Dr. Henry's seeds are quite 
distinct from all other cultivated Begonias : one has 
crowded digitate leaves ; another large velvety 
green, oblique-lobed leaves ; another is a large 
bushy plant 5 feet high. A Chinese Begonia, called 
fimbristipula, which used to be in the Kew collec- 
tion, is remarkable for the fragrance of its flowers. 
It is worth re-introduction ; probably Mr. Ford, of 
Hong Kong, could fend it. W. W\ 



WHAT CONSTITUTES ODONTO- 

GLOSSUM W1LCKEANIM? 

Recently, an Odontoglossum bloomed by Mr. 
R. Brooman White, at Arddatrocb, has been noted 
by Mr. Rolfe (Orchid Jttrieic, January, 1899, p. 10), 
the description of which again raises a question 
discussed in these columns in 1896 (November 21, 
p. 632), and followed up by Mr. Rolfe in Orchid 
litvbw, March 1897, p. 73 (tt s<f/.). Mr. White's 
new arrival will, I hope, set at rest all doubtB that 
may be left in the minds of our "experts." It 
is a pure yellow, spotless form of O. Wilckeanum, 
which can be imagined from the following descrip- 
tion :- -Sepals and petals pale canary-yellow, spot- 
less. Lip of a deeper shade, which completely 



spreads over its whole surface. Under the centra 
teeth of the crest is a very small brown mark, and 
four or five pairs of faint brown lines in the channel 
below the column. The column is pale creamy- 
white, having three or four cirrhi on each wing. 
In form, the flower is like an ordinary narrow 
crispum, whose sepals and petals just overlap ; the 
petals have the halbert- shaped outline of thoee of 
luteo-purpureum ; the lip is oblong, with nearly 
parallel sides, which are slightly contracted one- 
third up from the short stiff apiculus. 

The important botanical feature is the crest. The 
central teeth are bright yellow, short, and sharply 
pointed ; the first three pairs of filaments are 
extended beyond the plate, though far lesa than in 
many blotched Wilckeanums, which is natural, jml 
to be expected, because this variety has more tLao 
half crispum parentage in its constitution, as i* 
proved by the "total abfence of spots." Had I 
first published this variety, I should have Darned it 
*• hnmaculatum," as this varietal name would hare 
clearly explained its "total absence of spots," aH 
Wilckeanums being more or less yellow ; but Mr. 
Rolfe, who publishes it (Orchtd Jteriew, January, 
)8£9, p. 10), follows on with Reicbenbacb's varietal 
name, which he gave to it in 1880 (Gttrdener*' 
Chronicle •, xiii., 41, and 232), when he erroneously 
called it "crispum flaveolum." Afterwards, the late 
Mr. George Hardy's plant was figured in the Orchid 
Album, pi. 43, showing it to have unspotted sepals 
and petals, but three or four small brown spots in 
the lip. As tome may not see the Orchid Afbmm y 1 
quote Mr. Rolfe's note in extento : — 

" OliOKTCOI.OHSVM WlUKFAKVM FLAVEOLrM. 

" A very pretty CdnntrglGf*i.iu is ilgnreu at t. 43 of tW 
( rrhid All rm, under the name of O. c. flaveolum, RrbU f. a 
very similar foim has appeared in the collection of R Bmotu»n 
White, Esq., of Arddarroeh, but a coinpariyon with the nim». 
rous foims of O. Wilckeanum shows so many pofei*. M 
resemblance aft to leave little doubt that it also belongs m 
this polymorphic hybrid. The general rvsemblafie* to o 
crispum, and the total absence of spots, has probsMr U4 t.. 
its being conwdeied a jellow foim of that specif*; lot t)# 
>hape of the lip, the lateial teeth of the crest, (I* u.- it 
tcothed column wings, as well as the shape and grotntf-eolrt.r 
of the sepals and petals, all *how an approach to O. fatropur 
pureum. Indeed, it it nparer to (>. Wilckcauum •rUphMra K 
Rchb. f., than to P. cxispum, and I f-uspect that aO the * 
called yellow foims of O. crispum are of hybrid origin.** 

Here Mr. Rolfe is clear in his new definition of 
Wilckeanum, even though they have "a getxi.t] 
resemblance to O. crispum, aud total absence of 
spots ; " therefore I presume that now be would 
possibly class as a Wilckeanum a " so-called yellow 
form of crispum " that agreed with his new defini 
tion, and had alio a great many spots and 
blotches. He now tardily admits, though in a 
manner that appears as if he had never doubted 
the facts, which have been stated by the writer 
loth in and out cf print for years past, and strongly 
contested by Mr. Rolfe in the Orchid Jtcri<tr. Jlc 
even now only " suspects " it. It has taken him 
nearly two years to advance from the position *f 
denying a yellow, heavily -spotted form to bo a 
Wilckeanum [Orchid Review, March, 1897, p. 74*, 
to that of " leaving little doubt " that a yellow 
unspotted form is one. When will he feel sure 
that all these yellow and spotted forms are 
Wilckeanums ? 

In discussing " Golden Queen " (Orchid fierier, 
March, 1897, p. 74), and commenting on my opinion 
that it was a Wilckeanum, he said :—<* There are 
both yellow and spotted forms in whicb I can Dot 
detect the slightest deviation from the typical 0. 
crispum in its essential characters." Clearly from 
this Mr. Rolfe then thought that colour was not at 
" et sential character.'' JCow he evidently conoid* i* 
it is, for he says in regard to the Orchid AlUtm 
plate, "General resemblance to O. crispum, and 
the total absence of *j>otH " (the italics are mine. IU 
B. C.)f "probably led to its being considered a 
yellow form of that species." 

Inversely, this proves him to think at prexn! 
that a " yellow ground colour " even without spots, 
is Wilckeanum ; perhaps with the spots added ar 
would be sure. It may be inferred from this thai 
he also "suspects " a true crispum baa no spotting 
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What baa led him to change his definition, and 
" suspect that all the so-called yellow forms of O. 
cri spurn are of hybrid origin," for anent the "Golden 
Queen," be nays :— "At the first glance I took to 
he a form of O. x Wilckeanum, but on cartful 
rxamination " {italics are mine. Db B. C), "failed 
to find a single character that could be ascribed to 
the influence of O. luteo-puxpureum." Would he 
aom, after a careful re -consideration, come to the 
same conclusion, that the " Golden Queen," which 
baa "yellow ground colour," "more prominent 
lateral teeth of the crest," and numerous spots and 
hlotohee, is stilt a criapnm, nnd not a Wilckeanum T 
Tbeee teeth and filaments are far more pronounced 
in " Golden Queen " than in Mr. White's variety ; 
and in the photograph that Mr. Rolfc mentions 
[Orrkitt Rctitir, May, 1897, ]>. 143}, taken by Mr. 



staged by L. Parry, Esq., at the National Rose 
Society's show at the Crystal Palace, in July of 
last year, I called late in the summer for a look 
round the garden whence so many good flowers had 
como. I was fortunate in finding Mr. Parry at 
home, and in bis Rose-garden attending to very 
important requirements of some of the younger 
plants. He, however, relinquished his work kindly, 
and showed me bis garden and greenhouses, gossip- 
ing the while on his recent successes in the field of 
Rose-shows. To have secured a place in the win- 
ning-stands was itself a feat of which anyone 
might be proud, but to win premier honours was a 
pleasure indeed, and a grateful reward for bit 
continued efforts. 

The rose-quarters are not extensive, but the 
position is very Buitable, heing closely sheltered, 



(fig. 34) shows several large Magnolia grandiflora 
and yellow Bonksian Roses, which together cover 
nearly the whole of the front The long, low 
house, with the church on the right, the tower of 
which is also covered with Ivy and Roses, pre- 
sent, as our readers will agree, a picttiro of beauty 
and repose. The church, which was greatly out 
of repair, is now restored, and service is regu- 
larly beld therein. The dwelling-house was in 
olden times a monastery, the ohureh belonging to 
the same. The photograph, from which the figure 
was taken, twelve months ago, does not do justice 
to the two beds as they appear this year. On 
tbeee two plots of grass there were about twenty 
small flower-beds, that were filled with flowering 
plants the year round, but it was thought that those 
"s were not so effective as larger 



Stevom from the dried bloom which I speak of on 
ih« same page, they arc better seen than in the 
figure in the Urrhiil Jfrrvw (April, 1897, p. 11.1). 

It is often stated that no one but a botanist should 
nam e any plant, more especially natural hybrids 
and •• forms," but if the botanist or "expert" does 
it in this way, we are wise in doing all we can to 
correctly name them without their aid. Instances 
could be multiplied nil nauttam, to show that it is 
e,uitt' time that " the Orchid Society " was founded, 
when; the rnlt could be Centralised, and reliable 
data collected. Thirteen years ago I said the same 
thine; ; tbe need of it is now a thousandfold greater. 
lb 11, Cram'hay. 

STINSFORD HOUSE, DORCHESTER. 

Isr>i_'i-Ki> by n recollection of the beautiful blooms 
of the Catherine Mormct, White Lady, Man-chal 
Nicl, Hon. Edith Gilford, and other Roses, 



and yet not too much so, and in the lower part 
of the garden thero is a pool of water. The 
soil, in consequence of the proximity of this 
body of water, is constantly moist ; yet, tho sub- 
soil being gravelly, and the staple light, it is 
not unduly no. Many of the bushes were still 
in flower, including the varieties Caroline Test- 
out, Her Majesty, Madame Lam hard, Mario 
van Houtto, and others. Tbe blooms were, 
although fine iu colour, iu form and substance 
inferior to the earlier ones. The operation Mr. 
Parry was engaged in was the re-budding of stocks, 
some few of the early-budded ones not appearing 
satisfactory, fresh buds were therefore heing in- 
serted. The Roses were healthy and promising, 
and it was anticipated that the display of 1899 
would be better than that of 1898. 

Herbaceous perennial plants are grown iu great 
variety, among them Tritoma Uvaria in targe 
masses. The illustration of the dwelling-house 



ones would be, and bo they wore tnrfed over, and 
an oval bed of good size was made in ttic centre of 
each area. Those beds wero, when I saw them, 
filled with a mixture of siih-tropical and other 
plants, the outermost lino consisting of the old 
white Pink, then, of course, out of flower— still, a 
good plant for such a use. Most of the surface in 
these oval beds was covered with Alter uan tho ra, 
while round some of the plants a blue Lobelia was 
planted. The other subjects consist-; J of Dracaena 
indivi.su, Grevillca robusta, Cauuaa, variegated 
Maize, Bamboos, and near the edge, Begonias and 
Fuchsias. These beds wero in capital aonditioii, 
the tallest plant about 30 inches high, the others 
slope gradually to tiie edge. 

Planted in a border in the conservatory, a 
building situated at the extreme left of the 
house, and not to be seen in the picture, is 
a large plant of Acacia deal ha ta, which from 
Christmas onwards is covered with the bright 
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yellow blossoms. Id some of the other glasshouses 
good crops of Melons were remarked, one house 
having the Melon -plants planted in borders 4 or 
5 feet below the trellisss of wire, and notwith- 
standing this apparently unsuitable arrangement, 
they were showing well for a late crop ; Earl's 
Favourite is the variety that Mr. Parry prefers. 

In the kitchen-garden a fine Onion-bed was 
noted, the plants having been raised from seed 
sown on February 4, under glass, and planted out 
as Boon as strong enough. Alongside were rows of 
onions sown in the ordinary mode at the usual 
time, and the difference in favour of the former 
method was very remarkable, these being 10 and 
11 inches in circumference, whilst scarcely one of 
the other rows was as large as a Walnut. Pears 
trained, as cordons, were fruiting freely in most 
cases. Among the Apples so trained was Ribeton 
Pippin, unusually good ; also on espaliers, were 
Blenheim Orange Pippin, Prince Albert, Lord 
Suffield, Mother, Ring of the Pippins, Egremont 
Russet, and Cox's Orange Pippin. 

The bush fruit had been abundant, and most of 
the land so planted is covered in with wire- netting 
of about 1 inch hexagonal mesh, which provides 
protection from the small birds. A visit to the 
ancient church with its mementos of other days, 
and other services held within its walls, appropri- 
ately finished up my trip to Stinch combe and its 
gardens. The entire place reflects credit ou the 
gardener, Mr. G. Baker. W. Swan, Exmouth. 



are now receiving attention from this point of view. 
Less likely than the Disas, appeared the Stenoglottis, 
but for some time past Messrs. F. Sander & Co. , of 
St. Albans, have grown a batch of Stenoglottis longi- 
folia, and they find a ready demand for any number 
of its elegant sprays of rose -pink flowers. At 
present a quantity of the plants are in flower at 
St. Albans. They are pretty pot-plants of various 
sizes, and their flower-spikes spring from the centres 
of the handsome tufts of green leaves spotted with 
purple, some of the larger ones having produced 
more than twenty spikes. 

Varieties of Lalia autumnalis. 

Flowers of extreme forms of Mexican Lrelias sent 
by H. Cary Batten, Esq., Abbots Leigh, Bristol, 
serve to show the beauty and extraordinary range 
of variety there is in them. Two flowers of L. 
autumnalis represent the darkest and the lightest 
of the coloured forms. The dark -crimson flower is 
the L. a. atrorubens, which is the largest and best 
coloured type, and a local form fairly constant. 
L a. delicata is almost like L. a. alba, its flowers 
being white with a delicate pearly-pink flush. 

The variation in Laelia albida is shown by a 
flower of the typical form with white sepals and 
petals, and pale-pink lip ; and one of L. albida 
Stobartiana, in which all the segments are heavily 
tipped with bright rose-colour, the petals having 
the colour extended inward in abroad band for two- 
thirds of their length. Last year the flower was 
not so richly coloured. J. J B. 



Orchid Notes and Gleaning?, eucalyptus in this country. 



A CYPBIPEDIUM CROSS. 

We have in this cross a singular and interesting 
flower, possibly a second cross of C. X Leeanum, 
though in most points it bears a close resemblance 
to C. Spiceriannm. It was sent by C. B. Powell, 
Esq., The Old Hall, Southborough, who purchased 
it, together with other unflowered seedlings, 
from Messrs. Charles worth k Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford. The upper sepal is white, with a light green 
base, and a purple band up the middle so far as 
the green tint goes. In it the most remarkable 
feature is that the edges of the upper sepal, espe- 
cially at the base, are folded inward instead of 
backward, as is usual in crosses of the class. The 
lower sepal is greenish-white ; the potals yellowish 
with small purple spots ; lip whitish, tinged on the 
fac3 with purple ; staminode cream- white, with a 
raVed orange-coloured spot in the centre. 

An abnormal Dendrobium tetragon cm. 

The singular Dandrobium tetragonum, a native of 
Australia, is an uncommon species, and its flowers 
produced on short racemes from the slender-based 
four-angled pseudo-bulbs have always a spider like 
appearance, due to their narrow yellow and red- 
brown segments, 2 inches in length. An inflores- 
cence of one normal and one abnormal flower sent 
by Mr. W. H. Young, orchid-grower to Sir 
Frederick Wigan, Bart., at Clare Lawn, East Sheen, 
presents it in a still more extraordinary guise. 

In the abnormal flower, the enlarged and flattened 
ovary tells of the presence of more than one flower, 
the segments of which have arranged themselves 
into a somewhat regular form, giving the appearance 
of a small sparsely petalled Chrysanthemum. The 
outer segments are five in number, the inner of 
four narrow ones similar to petals of a normal 
character, and a treble labellum, each of the three 
parts partaking of the form of the normal labellum 
except that the side lobes are imperfectly developed. 
In the centre of these are two stigmas, each perfect 
though not of full size. 

Stenoglottis longi folia. 

Not long since it would have raised a smile if any* 
one had said that the S. African terrestrial Orchids 
would ever be grown for providing cut-flowers. 
Nevertheless, so floriferous and easy to cultivate are 
Disa racemosa, D. tripetaloides, and the garden 
hybrids raised from them and D. uniflora, that they 



With reference to the recent notes in the Gar- 
deners 1 Chronicle on the hardiness of Eucalyptus, I 
believe that more depends on the situation than on 
the actual temperature experienced. I have often 
found them killed in winter when planted in cold 
or undrained soil, or exposed to North winds, when 
other trees, raised from the same seed and planted 
in light, warm soil, have been quite unharmed. I 
have, during the last twelve years, tried between 
fifty and sixty species of Eucalyptus at Loch 
Hourn, in Inverness-shire, opposite to the Isle of 
Skye, where the climate suits the more hardy 
8p3cies, even though the thermometer falls to zero in 
severe winters, and the strong Atlantic gales try 
them much. The average rainfall varies from 90 
to 140 inches psr annum (31*5 inches fell between 
December 1 and 29 last) ; they seem to enjoy a 
heavy rainfall if planted in a well-drained situa- 
tion, but a cold, undrained soil is fatal in our 
climate, though in hot climates some species 
flourish in wet places. At Loch Hourn, by 
far the hardiest is E. vornicosa which, Sir Joseph 
Hooker says, is the smallest of the genus, 
from 1 to 4 feet high, and only growing on the 
summit of Mount Fatigue in Tasmania, at an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 feet. I have tried in vain to obtain 
seed, as I have only one specimen, a small bush, ten 
years old, and 2J feet high, but as last autumn it 
was covered with flower-buds, I hope to save seed 
this year. It is evidently a rare species, as the 
botanic gardens at Hobart, Tasmania, were unable 
to obtain seed for ni3, and M. Naudin wrote me 
that he only knew it from dried specimens ; but the 
Edinburgh Botanic Gardens raised some plants from 
seed a few year3 ago. The next in hardiness at Loch 
Hourn are tree3 raised from seed of Mr. Balfour's 
tree at Whittinghame, near Edinburgh, of which 
there was a description in the Gardener*' Chronicle, 
April 14 and May 19, 18S8. I do not think that 
M. Naudin, who is now undoubtedly the highest 
authority on the genus, would have pronounced it 
to be E. uruigera, had he seen the tree itself and 
seedlings from it, as in his monographs on Euca- 
lyptus he says of E. urnigera, " the leaves always 
green, never glaucous." Now, the young trees 
raised from Whittinghamo seed are very glaucous, 
almost a grey-blue colour, becoming dark greeu as 
they grow older. I have forty or fifty plau ted out, aud 
canuot distinguish them from E. Gunni growiug 
close by ; they are very similar in foliage, both in 
the young and adult state, flowers, seeds, and 



habit of growth. If, as I believe, they are E. 
Gunni, the slightly greater hardiness may be attri- 
butable to their being from Scotch-grown seed, and 
perhaps this may be even more marked in their 
descendants. I should say that I refer to E. Gunoi 
raised from Australian seed, as those raised from 
Tasmanian seed differ much from the Australian 
variety. 

E. coocifera, E. Gunni, and E. urnigera are nearly 
as hardy, but the foliage and young branches were 
cut in the severe winter of 1894-95, when for days 
together the thermometer was at or close to 
zero, and the sea-loch frozen over for 2 miles. 1 
have now several hundred of these three species 
planted out ou the hill-sides. I believe " oornigera,'' 
mentioned by Mr. Ryan, p. 61, to be urnigera 
[a misprint. Ed.}. M. Naudin, to whom I 
forwarded a branch sent me by Mr. Ryan, pro- 
nounces it to be "le veritable urnigera." E. 
alpina, E. angustifolia, E. cordata, and E. viminahs 
come next ; but E. amygdalina, E. coriaoea, E. 
regnans, E. rudis, and E. resinifera, seem not 
much more hardy than E. Globulus, which is 
killed at Loch Hourn by 15 a or 20° of froit 
E. alpina grows only on Mount William in 
Victoria, at 4000 feet, where it is a bush 3 
or 4 feet high ; and at the Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne, it was only 12 feet high after twenty- 
five years ; but in Scotland at Loch Hourn and in 
Arran, it grows faster, and the leaves are far larger 
than as described by Von Mueller, and of greater 
thickness. One of mine had flower - bads last 
autumn. I think that in all the species tbat 
have flowered at Loch Hourn the bads sbor 
for a year before blooming. E. cordata is perhaps 
my favourite, its silvery foliage and handsome 
growth are very striking. Von Mueller gives it 
as very dwarf, but mine grow quickly ; the 
largest had 4 or 5 feet of its top blown off last 
summer, and by November the loss was hardly to 
be noticed. I have also many young trees raised 
from seed ripened at Abbotsbury in Dorset. 

Except the foregoing, I have failed to keep any 
of the others through an average winter. I raise 
the seedlings in a cold greenhouse, re-potting them 
two or three times a year before the pots are tilled 
with roots, and planting out early in summer when 
two years old. They require careful staking for 
some years, and the fastenings must be frequently 
renewed, on account of the rapid growth of the 
stems ; and the bark being easily injured by rob- 
bing against the stake, should be protected. 
Robert Birkbeck, 20, Berkeley Square. 



IRIS STYLOSA. 



The photograph from which fig. 35 has been 
prepared, represents a plant of this species in bloom 
in the open border at Tremough. I think that 
readers of the Gardeners' Chronicle will agree that 
this is one of the most valuable Irises we hare. 
Although the plant photographed is only about IS 
inches in diameter, it is not unusual for us to gather 
two dozen flower-buds from it at one time, and 
scarcely a day passes but we use some of the bloom* 
for furnishing the flower-vases. The plant was is 
bloom at least a month before Christmas, and pro- 
mises to continue to flower until the end of 
February. The pale lavender colour of its flowers 
is very pleasing. Its perfume is also very delicate 
and agreeable. In order to obtain the fullest 
enjoyment from the flowers, they should be gathered 
whilst in bud, and be allowed to open indoors. 
This will prevent them being damaged by rain, 
storms, or slugs. /?. GUI, Trtmongh, Pmryn, 
Cornwall ', Jan. 26. 



Florists' Flowers. 

i ■ 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES IN FRAMES. 
Whether these be intended for culture in pot*, 
or for planting out in borders, the plants will now 
require some attention. The soil should be kept 
just moist and no more. Admit abundance of air 
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to the frames on all favourable occasions, it being 
veiy unwise to coddle the plants, and thus 
encourage weakly growth, and subsequently green- 
fly. Draw the lights off entirely when the weather 
it very mild, and war against aphides by fumigating 
the plants as frequently as is necessary. Leaves 
that have become yellow, or spotted, should be 
promptly removed to the fire. Stir the surface- 
soil to prevent it becoming overgrown with moss. 
Moss ia not so likely to grow, however, if the 
plant* are given sufficient fresh air ; nor is front so 
liable U> injure the plants when the foliage as well 
u the atmosphere is dry. 



atmospheric moisture, the cuttimga may damp off. 
Directly they are rooted, gradually accustom them 
to the atmosphere of the house by removing the 
glass, and ultimately place the plants on a shelf as 
near to the glass as possible. When they arc well 
rooted, pot them off singly into small pots, and 
return them to the same temperature until new 
growth has been made, when they should be 
gradually removed to cooler quarters. 

Dahlias. 

It is yet too early to commence propagating these, 

excepting particular varieties that may be scarce. 



Lilacs, and the like is not so necessary. Late 
white-flowering Chrysanthemums were dealt with 
on p. 20 of the present volume, and I will now 
merely mention two others not then mentioned, 
viz., Princess Victoria, a good and pure white when 
fully expanded, with stout, erect stems. The plant 
should not be stopped late in the season, the buds 
being louger in development than some other varie- 
ties, and if stopped as late in July as are noma 
others, they do not form at all. Lady Lawrence 
is the second, and is an old variety, pure white, 
with large, broad petals, and a stout stem, and 
this, like the preceding, should not be stopped 



i All! AT TtiEMOfli 



To obtain strong flowering plants of the tree 
or perpetual- Honoring kinds, cuttings of such 
varieties as Uriah Pike, Winter Cheer, Lizxie 
McCowan, W. Robinson, Millie. Carle, Miss Joliffo 
Improved, Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, Reginald 
Godfrey, Mrs. Moore, and Mary Godfrey, should 
uow be inserted in 4-inch pots. Use a sandy com- 
post, and place a layer of sand upon the surface. 
The small side- growths make the best cuttings, and 
m many as a dozen may be put into one pot, if 
'pace l>c limited. Plunge the pots in a gentle 
lot torn heat in a Louse having a temperature nf 55". 
A liandlight or propagating- frame hastens the for. 
■nation of roots, if it be not kept too close. If 
they be hastened unduly by too much heat and 



In that cue, place the tubers in a gjutle heat in 
pots, pans, or even on the border of a fruit-house, 
covering the roots with sandy soil, or cocoa-nut 
libro refuse. The succulent shoots, as tbey arise 
from the base of the old stem, may be taken off 
with a heel, and inserted singly in several pots. 
Give those a temperature of 65°, with gentle bottom - 
heat, and do not keep them too moist E. M. 

L.vte- Flowering Chrysanthemums. 
The value of late (lowering Chrysanthemum I in 
January ia well appraised by the gardener who may 
have much decorative work to do in that month 
and early in the present one. (liven a sufficient 
number of these plants, the hard forcing of Azaleas, 



later than the end of June or tho beginning of the 
following month. 

Uf yellow varieties, one of tho best ia King of 
Plumes, of a rich, deep golden yellow, belonging 
to the class of laciniated decorative varieties, of 
tight and graceful appearance, excellent either for 
cutting or as a plant. From its habit of carrying 
about three blooms on each growth, it ia admirably 
adapted for furnishing vases, especially where long 
light sprays are the more suitable, and these may 
easily be had in good condition up to the end of the 
month of January. W. H. Lincoln in another well- 
known yellow kind, largely grown fur late cutting ; 
llie petals are rather stiff and erect, and the centres 
arc subject to damp, and also not to open nicely. 
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The past two seasons I have grown another variety, 
H. W. Riemann, almost identical in colour, and 
equally late. The flower is altogether of a more 
refined character, with broader refiexing petals, and 
if it does equally well another year, I shall discard 
the preceding variety. 

Waban, which may also be grown as a late 
variety, comes at this season of a pale lilac colour, 
inclining to white, with stout footstalks and long, 
loose petals, slightly incurving at the tips — a good 
addition to those already enumerated for cutting. 
Its duration in a cut state is also much in its favour. 

There yet seems to be lacking a good late crimson 
variety, although Cullingfordi may be had up to 
Christmas. One of the most promising of recent 
introductions in this class is Julia Scaramanga, 
in colour reddish-bronze, and when the plant is grown 
as a bush, and stopped for the last time about 
mid-July, it furnishes excellent flowers for cutting 
in December and January, and for this season it is 
a very desirable variety. Generally speaking, I 
prefer for this purpose the plants to be grown in 
pots throughout the season, rather than planted out, 
some varieties, of which W. H. Lincoln is a notable 
example, refusing to swell their buds, if planted in a 
border or in pots under glass, after being lifted. 
c. //. D. 



The Herbaceous Border. 



PAPAVER UMBROSUM. 

This fine annual (far finer when self-sown in 
autumn and properly thinned, than if sown in 
spring) is not allowed by Index Keiaensis to be a 
distinct species, but is referred to a garden variety 
of P. Rhaeas. It is, however, described by £. Bois- 
sier (Flora [Oriental-is, vol. i., p. 113), under the 
name of P. commutatum, Fischer, as a distinct 
wild species, a native of Iberia and Armenia. I 
have for miny years grown it in the same bed as 
the many-coloured varieties of P. Rhaaas, which 
wore first given to me as P. Hookeri, but differ in 
no way from "Shirley Poppies." P. Rhaeas and 
P. umbrosum do not seem to mix, but each preserves 
its own characters, growing and shodding seed for 
the next yoar together indiscriminately, and I 
never saw an intermediate form. C. Wolley Dod, 
Edge Hall, Mai pas. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

By H. Markham, Gardener to the Earl of Strafford, 
Wrotham Park, Baroet 

Parsley which has been wintered in cold frames 
should bo cleared of all decaying and old useless 
leaves, and the spaces between the rows slightly 
stirred with a pointed stick or a hand-fork. Afford 
air abundantly whenever the weather is mild, 
removing the lights when it does not rain hard, and 
keeping the glass clean. If scarcity of leaves is feired, 
sow seed in wide pans or boxes, and place in gentle 
heat, and when the plants are large enough, plant 
them in well-prepared boxes, at about 3 inches 
apart, and keep them growing in heat for a week 
or two, then harden off and plant on a warm border. 
Parsley plants forwarded in this manner give a 
good supply of leaves several weeks in advance 
of plants raised from seed sown in the open ground. 
To obtain the finest results, Parsley should be 
grown on a deep well-enriched and somewhat moist 
soil, the rows being sown 2 feet apart. When 
gathering the leaves, especially in the winter, only 
take a few from a plant, and these the nearly full- 
grown ones. 

Basil. — In most establishments the cook requires 
a pretty constant supply of Basil, either dry or 
green. If it is the fresh herb that is mostly waoted, 
sow seeds occasionally in pans, using a saudy soil. 
After the plants are up, keep the soil moderately 
dry, to prevent damping-off. The seed-pans should 
be placed iu gentle warmth, aud kept there in ou a 
shelf near tho glass. 

Tarragon. —Let the supply of this herb be kont 
up by placing boxes filled with the roots in mode- 



rate heat, removing the boxes to a less warm pit 
when strong shoots are started. A good-sized bed 
of Tarragon should be planted annually. 

Spear-Mint. — A quantity of the roots should also 
he boxed at intervals, and treated similarly to 
Tarragon. 

Horseradish. — Let the Horseradish - patch be 
trenched, in order to get out every bit of root ; 
then select tho most shapely sticks for use, and bed 
them-in thickly on a border, throwing litter over 
them in hard weather. The best of the other 
pieces of 1 foot long, and furnished with a crown, 
should be planted at 1 foot apart on a new, heavily- 
manured, deeply-trenched piece of land. Some 
gardeners put the Horseradish -bed in some out-of- 
the-way unsuitable spot, but in order to obtain good 
sticks fresh plantings ought to be made in a good 
position, at least once in two years. Sometimes the 
gardener has to make use of small pieces without a 
crown, and these may be put down from 12 to 15 
inches deep in the soil. 

Caulijlotoers. — Let the you ug plants raised in heat 
be well attended to, keeping them near the glass iu 
order to prevent lankiness, and affording air when 
possible. Later sowings, when they have made a pair 
of true leaves, should be transferred to pots, putting 
two plants iu each, close to the sides. Let them be 
afforded a moderately light, rich soil, and be sure 
that they receive no check from cold. The first 
size of pot used should be a 3-inch. 



THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Youno, Orchid Grower to Sir Frederick Wigak, 
Bart., Glare Lawn, East Sheen. 

Cadogyne sparsa and Others, — The first-named is 
a dwarf, compact-growing kind, now about to 
flower ; the flower comes from the centre of each 
young growth. It is grown here in pans, suspended 
on the shady side of the Cat tleya house, and in a 
mixture consisting of one-third tibry loam, one of 
Orchid-peat, and one of sphagnum-moss, mixed with 
a small quantity of finely broken crocks. If any of 
thes 3 plants require more root-space or fresh materials 
at the surface, both can be afforded in a week or 
two after the flowers have faded. The plants must 
not ba over-watered after being disturbed at the 
root. C. barbata, which should be accommodated 
in an intermediate-house, is now at rest, and will 
stand in need of very little water whilst iu the 
dorm m t condition ; neither will Ccelogynes ocellata, 
oorrugata, corymbosa, and Schilleriana. The last- 
named is a warm-growing and deciduous species. 

The Potting of Masdevallias. — Many Masdevallias 
need immediate attention, such are M. amabilis, 
M. Chelsoni, M. Harryana, M. ignea, M. Lin- 
deni, M. Veitchi, &c, of the strong-growing 
species ; and M. calura, M. infracta, M. mnscosa, 
M. Reichenbaohiana, M. Simula, &c, of the dwarf- 
growing species. With few exceptions, Masdeval- 
lias thrive in a moist shady house, the temperature 
of which is about 50° in winter, and 58 J in 
summer. Although a certain amount of fresh air 
is essential, it need not be admitted in such volume 
as iu the Odontoglossum-house. Masdevallias 
should not be disturbed in cases where the rooting 
material and drainage are in sweet and good con- 
dition, and the pots or pans are sufficiently large. 
Merely pick out some of the old material, and 
replace it with new. But in all other instances the 
plants must be turned out and re-potted. In the 
operation of re-potting, remove as much of the 
decayed material and dead roots as possible, and 

Elace the plant in a pot of convenient size that has 
een filled with drainage material to within about 
2 inches of the rim. Put some moss over the 
drainage before placing the plant, so as to keep 
it open, and then fill-in with good fibry peat 
and freshly picked sphagnum-moss, the latter 
in the greater quantity. Sprinkle in some finely - 
broken crocks as the operation proceeds. It 
will be necessary, for various reasons, to divide 
large specimens, and in making these up anew, 
tho operatiou should be commenced at one side of 
the receptacle, and finished at the opposite, care- 
fully spreading the roots, and tilling in the peat 
aud moss evenly and firmly. Such dwarf species as 
M. muscosa, M. Wagneriana, M. tridactylites, &c, 
are best grown in suspended pans. Newly-potted 
plants should be carefully and sparingly watered 
through a fine-rose for Boine considerable time 
afterwards, but those that have only be mi re- 
surfaced may be given a larger and more frequent 
supply. 



Epidendrum (Nanodcs) Medusuz should be 
crown in suspended baskets in the Masdevallis- 
house. It is now beginning to root freely, and 
should be afforded some fresh moss. Nothing more 
than this and a few crocks is required as a rooting 
medium. The plant appreciates a frequent and 
copious supply of water, and may be immersed 
almost daily. 

PUione kumilis, and olasrs. — P. humilis will, in 
many oases, need to be repotted. This speeies 
may be grown equally well in pots or pans, but is 
either case the drainage Bhould occupy rather more 
than two-thirds of the space. Over this place 
some sphagnum-moss, and use a compost of one- 
third fibrous loam, one of peat, and one of chopped 
sphagnum-moss, sprinkling in, as the potting pro- 
ceeds, some finely- broken potsherds or coarse silver- 
sand. Instead of inserting each bulb separately, 
it is better to pot them in clumps ; but should there 
be any single ones, twine the old roots round a little 
moss so as to form a ball, which will serve to hold 
it in the new soiL Afford only sufficient water for 
the present to prevent the surface getting too dry, but 
when the roots have made good progress, liberal 
supplies may be given. This species may be grows 
on a shelf near the glass in the Masdevallia-house 
the year through. P. lagenaria aud P. Wallich- 
iana may soon be removed from that house to s 
warmer and lighter position. P. maculata is 
making steady progress on a shelf in the Cattleya 
house. In each case water is very sparingly 
applied, though on no account is the material 
allowed to become quite dry. 



THE HARDY FBUIT GABDEN. 

By C. Hcaanr, Gardener, Dropinore, Maidenhead. 

The Fruit -room.— The chief point in keeping 
fruit late in the season is the maintenance of an 
even temperature, and the nearer this is main- 
tained at about 40°, the longer and better may the 
fruits in season be kept With a view to prevent- 
ing the rise and fall of the interual temperature of 
a fruit-room, the structure should be kept as close 
and dark as possible, and if ventilated by a window 
this should be well covered by several thicknesses 
of sacking or similar material, and all work inside 
should be carried on by candle-light. If ventila- 
tion be necessary to sweeten the room, air should 
ba given when the external temperature corresponds 
very nearly to that inside the room. Owing chiefly 
to the hot and dry summer of last year, fruits in 

feneral have not kapt so well as usual, and with 
Ws especially the ripening of reputedly late 
varieties nave been very erratic, and in our case the 
fruits are mostly over. Josephine de Malines, a 
very late variety, was ripe early in December, and 
others have been almost equally precocious, a fruit 
or two from a young tree of Duchess de Bordeaux 
being the latest to ripen. Apples should be looked 
over about once in ten days or a fortnight, and any 
decaying or slightly-spotted specimens removed 
Sound fruits should be carefully handled, otherwise 
if only but very slightly bruised, decay soon sets 
i.i. I find this season that specimens of CoxV 
Orange Pippin from bushes growing fully exposed 
on all sides lost flavour, and were soft and past 
their best towards the end of November ; while a 
few others from trees slightly shaded by some large 
Elms, kept firm and good a month later. Late 
kitchen varieties, as Lane's Priucj Albert, Brainley's 
Seedling, and Hambledon Deux Ana, are also 
keeping badly. 

Top-dressing the Strawbtrrybrds. — Strawberry 
plantations that are allowed to fruit for two or 
more years should be assisted by the application of 
a good mulch of short half rotten manure at this 
season. Assuming that all runners were cut off 
early in the autumn, but little cleaning of the 

§ round will be required, and only the dead and 
ecaying foliage and weeds need to be removed, and 
of the latter the smaller may be left to be pointed 
in with a fork an inch or two deep; a firm soil 
suiting the Strawberry, deep digging is a mistaken 
practice. A little soot aud fresh lime in equal 
quantities, mixed together, should be scattered 
about the crowns of the plants for the destruction 
of slugs, before the top-dressiug of rotten manure is 
applied. Where Strawberry -plan tiug is contem- 
plated in spring, the site should, if not already 
prepared, be deeply dug or trenchol after the 
ground has received a good dressing of manure, 
rotten oow -manure baing that kind used if the 
laud be light. Spring planting should only be done 
when the land has been occupied with other crops. 
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the best time for planting being early autumn. 
Where plant* for a full supply are to be planted, 
three situations should be chosen, so that the 
fruiting season may bo prolonged to as late a period 
as possible. A border sloping to the south, and 
backed by a high wall, for the earliest ; the moro 
open part of the garden for the main crop, and a 
border sloping to the north, and shaded by a wall, 
for tho latest supply. Good early varieties are 
Royal Sovereign ana Vicomtesse H. de Thury, the 
the main crop consisting of the former ; Sir Joseph 
Pax ton, President, Vei ten's Perfection, Oxonian, 
and Elton Pine for a late supply. 

Cherries. — The pruning and nailing of Morello 
Cherry-trees will now claim attention in mild 
weather, for these trees growing usually on a north 
wall the operation is not a desirable one in cold 
weather. Any foreright shoots that were not out or 
pinched-back at the summer pruning should be 
shortened to three or four buds, they will then form 
fruit-spurs for next year's fruiting. Last year's 
leading growths should be allowed to remain at full 
length, the aim being to remove old wood wherever 
possible, and lay-in the young to take its place. 



winter ; L. vulgare has pale yellow racemes ; L. v. 
Parkesii flowers a fortnight later, and is deeper in 
colour ; L. v. Watereri is by far the best variety 
for depth of colour, length of racemes, and lateness 
of flowering; L. v. toliis aureum has beautiful 
golden leaves, it should be planted facing north, 
as the leaves burn when exposed to the sun. 



THE FLOWER CrABDEN. 

By A. Chapman, Gardener to Captain Holford, Woatonbirt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester 

Walk*. — Nothing adds more to the comfort and 
pleasure of a garden than good walks, and in order 
to have them in perfect condition they should be 
properly made. Main walks should not be less 
than 8 feet in width, so as to allow sufficient space 
for three persons to walk abreast ; and these walks 
should lead through the more attractive parts of 
the garden, and to points where the finest views 
can be obtained of the surrounding landscape. In 
makiog walks, the soil should be dug out 18 inches 
deep Drains should be laid on each side and led 
into main drains, the latter being laid in the more 
undulating parts of the ground, and where there is 
sufficient Tall to carry off the water rapidly. After 
completing the drainage, place a 1-foot layer of 
hard, rough stone on the bottom of the excavatiou, 
then one 4 inches thick of smaller stones, breaking 
these with hammers to make the whole firm ; 
oext add 2 inches of finely-broken stone, if tho 
latter be not obtainable, olay burnt into ballast is 
a good substitute. Roll well to get it to an even 
mrface ; finish off by sprinkling evenly 2 inches of 
Hoc pit-gravel. A walk of this kind should be 
*2 inches higher in the centre than at the sides ; on 
falling ground let gratings and catch-pits be placed 
st distances sufficiently near together to carry off 
ao ordinary rainfall without causing channels to 
he washed out on the surface. The bottom of a 
catch-pit should be 9 to 12 inches below the mouth 
of the drain that carries the water away. The 
edges of walks should be kept low, for if made 
deep, they soon get uneven, and they are always 
unsightly. Walks that have become dirty should 
hare the surface-gravel removed, and if it have 
oeen turned once before, fresh gravel should be 
used in its stead. Always make the surface of a 
walk made of pit-gravel firm by rolling after rain. 

Cydonia japonica, or Pyru* japonica (the Japan 
Quince), and its varieties, are very suitable to plaut 
against a wall having a southern aspect. If it be 
fehghtly sheltered to protect the early flowers, 
which open in the middle of January, and continue 
to flower till the end of March, so much the better. 
When grown as bushes they open their flowers 
much later, and are at their best in the middle of 
May. They succeed best in a retentive soil, and 
those trained to a wall should be spurred back at 
the end of the year. Bushes need only be thinned 
and made free from suckers. Of the varieties the 
he^t are C. japonica, with bright orange-scarlet 
flowers; nivalis, white; Cardinale, rich cardinale 
colour ; rosea, rose and white ; Simoni, rich dark 
crimson ; and Maulei, the latter a low -crowing bush, 
having small red flowers, and handsome yellow 
fruits. 

Laburnum.— No garden is complete without this 
nobis flowering-tree. It is easy to cultivate, and 
*ooq becomes established. The tree becomes estab- 
lished more quickly if planted early in spring, and 
juat before growth commences. I have discarded 
the variety Adami on account of its being a loose- 
Knowing tree, with flowers of a dull purple colour. 
L alpinum opens its flowers early, and are often 
damaged by the frost ; L. a. pendulum has pendent 
branches, aud is very graceful both in summer aud 



PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By C. R. Field kr, Gardenor to the Dowaoeb Lady Howard 
db Warden, 8t James's House, Malvern. 

Acalypha hitpida (Sanderiana), — This singular 
and striking plant is very easily propagated by 
means of cuttings, and if the tops of plants which 
have become "leggy" are taken off and inserted in 
small pots, filled with sandy soil, and placed in the 
propagatingframe, or plunged in a hot-bed, they 
will strike quickly, and when sufficiently well-rooted 
may be potted into 48's. Few plants respond more 
freely to generous treatment than this one ; and, 
although it does not appear to be at all fastidious in 
the matter of soil, a compost consisting of three 
parts loam, one part leaf-soil, and one part rotten 
manure, with sufficient sand to keep the soil open 
and porous, is a suitable one. After potting, 
place the plants in a light position in the 
stove, and afford them several shifts as soon as the 
roots have taken full possession of the soil of the 
previous potting ; and in the case of strong plants, 
7-inch or 8-inch pots may be used for the final shift. 
Treated in this manner, the leaves will grow to a 
large size, and be retained down to the base of the 
plant for a considerable length of time. The long, 
pendulous flower-spikes, which are produced from 
the axils of the leaves, should not be allowed to 
rest upon the surface of the soil, nor upon the 
stage, or damping of the flowers will take place, 
but the plants should be elevated on inverted pots, 
so that the spikes may hang clear. Care should 
also be exercised, when syringing, not to damp the 
spikes overmuch, otherwise damping will follow. 
The old plants ,froin which the cuttings have been 
taken should be placed in a moist, warm liouse, where 
they will soon produce side-shoots, which may, iu 
their turn, be used as cuttings. The plants raised 
from these side-shoots will not at first be nearly as 
strong as those produced by the tops ; and as it is 
only from strong plants that the best results cau be 
obtained, every means should be adopted in order 
to grow them strongly, such as plunging them 
in mild bottom-heat, removing the flower-stems as 
fast as they appear, and repotting promptly. When 
they have grown into strong plants, take off the 
tops and strike them ; these will form the founda- 
tion for good plants. 

Gloxinias. — Seed of good strains may now be 
sown in pans, or 4-inch pots filled with finely- 
sifted soil, consisting of equal proportions of loam 
and peat, with a liberal allowance of sand. Press 
tbe soil firmly into the pots, making the surface 
level, and upon this sowing the seed thinly, and 
slightly covering with sand, and affording water in 
the same way as was advised for Begonia seed in G. C. 
for January 28. Lay a piece of glass or paper upon 
the pots, and place them in the stove, or in a hot-bed, 
and as .soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, prick them off into pans, or into5-inch pots, 
filled with a mixture of three parts loam, one part 
peat, and one part leaf-soil, with plenty of sand, 
and afford them a position near the glass in the 
same temperature as before. In about three weeks 
they will be ready to be potted singly into small 
pots, and when the roots have reached the sides of 
these, the plants may be transferred to 4-inch or 
o-inch pots, in which they may be allowed to flower. 



FBTJTTS UNDER GLASS. 

By W. Struombll, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Long, 
Rood Aahton, Trowbridge. 

TheSecotul Early Peach-how*:, — Where provision 
is made for a successioual supply of Peaches from 
trees planted in various houses, the time is oppor- 
tune for closing a house, with a view to its following 
the first one started. In this case, the forcing may 
be more moderate, and particularly if the trees have 
been forced of late years. Assuming that the pre- 
liminary work of cleaning the walls aud glass, top- 
dressing the borders, dressing the trees with an 
insecticide,! has been properly attended to, the 
house may be closed, and the usual course of 
syringing carried out, ouce or twice each day, 
according to the state of the weather, affording air 



on bright days, and closing early, so as to husband 
solar warmth. Only sufficient tire-heat to raise a 
luke-warmneas in the pipes should be employed at 
starting, more than this having a weakening effect 
on growth. In the case of free-setting varieties, it 
is advisable to remove all the buds on the under 
sides and back of the branches, and this done at 
this period minimises the work of disbudding later 
on. Shy-setting sorts had better be left untu after 
they have flowered, and it can be seen what is the 
amount of the prospective crop. Afford water to 
the border if this has not been done, using it tepid. 
Young and vigorous trees need only clear water ; 
but old and long- established trees, if not gross, will 
be benefited by applications of liquid manure in a 
tepid state, and diluted to a safe strength. 

The Propagation of Vines, — The present month is 
the most suitable for raising Vines from eyes, the 

Elants thus raised being suitable for planting in the 
orders or in pots. The shoots intended to furnish 
the cuttings or eyes, that is, cuttings with but one 
bud each, will have been heeled-in outdoors, with a 
view to the retarding of growth as long as possible. 
An eye should be selected only from the best ripened 
portions of the shoots, the lengths taken Doing 
about 2 inches, a cut being made transversly ana 
squarely immediately above the eye, and a slanting 
one at about 1} inch in length, in the opposite 
direction. Place the eyes, when made, firmly in the 
soil, and just below the surface of the soil. It is 
an advantage to allow a [callus to form under cool 
treatment, as root action is then more rapid when 
the pots are plunged in a gentle bark or hot-bed, or 
over hotwater-pipes. This method is very desirable 
when good -sized canes are required by the autumn. 
When needed for planting purposes only, bottom - 
heat is not strictly necessary in any stage of 
growth. Pots of about 4 inches in diameter are 
usually adopted for Vine-eyes, which should be per- 
fectly clean and well-drained. A compost, con- 
sisting of two parts good turfy loam to one each of 
leaf-mould and gritty material, or coarse silver- 
sand or lime-rubble will be found suitable. With 
this the pots should be filled, and in the centre of 
each put a pinch of sand as a base upon which the 
eye will rest on. 

Out-back Pot- Vines for fruiting next year should 
be re-potted, and afforded a sunny position in a 
warm-house. They should not be subjected to 
hard forcing. Should bleeding occur on any Vine 
from late pruning, touch the wound from which the 
sap exudes with a red-hot iron till bleeding ceases. 
In potting, use the best obtainable soil, and in a 
fairly lumpy state, mixing with it burnt refuse and 
charcoal, 'lime-rubble and leaf-mould, in small 
quantities. Animal manures are better omitted, 
bone-meal, or some special Vine-manure being 
employed instead. 

Vine-yrajti* y. — This is adopted in cases where 
approved varieties cannot be introduced by plant- 
ing. Tho better to enable the gardener to graft 
his Vines, some conveniently -placed shoots of last 
year should be retained at the time of pruning. 
The method known as " bottle-grafting is per- 
haps tbe most expeditious and certain. In any 
case, a tongue is formed as in ordinary side-graft- 
ing in scion and stock, each tongue and cut surface 
fitting exactly one to the other. This prevents the 
disappointment that sometimes arises through root- 
growth forming between the juncture of stock and 
graft, and forcing them apart. Grafting should be 
done when the vines are on the point of breaking, 
the scions being kept in a dormant state till then 
by being heeled-in in the open ground. Grafting 
of unripe shoots by approach, or marching, is done 
in the early summer months. 

Orchard- hount Tret* that are still outside should, 
unless the fruit is required late, be brought 
indoors forthwith, the draiuage examined, and 
repotting done where found necessary, and top- 
dressing applied in other cases. If the orchard- 
house is a cold one, the starting of the trees 
should be deferred, so that blossoming may occur 
at a safer period. Trees standing in unheated 
houses should still remain, protected by tree-leaves, 
&c, and in mild weather abundant ventilation 
should be afforded. The forcing of Pears, Cherries, 
Plums, and Apples, must lie of a very mild descrip- 
tion, and during the flowering periods air should l>o 
afforded abundantly, so as to favour the dispersion 
of the pollen. A miscellaneous collection of trees 
demands much care till the flowering period is 
passed. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 

Letters for Publication, as well as specimens and plant* for 
naming, *kould be addressed to the EDITOR, 4L Welling- 
ton Street, Covent Garden, London. Communication* 
should be warm* ox oh* bide ohlt or tbk parea, 
$ent a* early in tke week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be printed, but 
kept as o, guarantee of good faith. The Editor does not under- 
take to pay for any contributions, or to return unused com- 
munications or illustrations, unless by special arrangement. 

Local Hew:— Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editor early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers, or of any matters which it is 
desirable to bring under tke notice of horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 

Illustrations. — The Editor will thankfully receive and select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, ±c. ; but 
he cannot be responsible far loss or injury. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



SATURDAY, 
MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 

r 

THURSDAY. 
FRIDAY, 



Feb. 



»{ 



Royal Botanic 
Meeting. 



Society, General 



( United Horticultural Benevolent 
i{ and Provident 
I mittee Meeting. 



Feb. 13 { and Provident Society's Coin- 



Feb. 



14 J* 



Royal Horticultural Society's Com- 

mittens. 
National Rose Society's Committee 

^ Meeting. 
Ro>al Horticultural Society of 
Ireland, Meeting. 

Feb. It* — Linnean Society, Meeting. 

Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund : 
Annual Meeting and Election of 
k Pensioners, at Anderton's Hotel, 
I Fleet Street, B.C., at 3 p.m. 



Fkb. 17^ 



MONDAY, 
TUBSDAY, 



SALES. 

( Roses, Gloxinias, Carnations, Aue 
Feb. 13 { mon*, Ac., at Protheroe U 
V. Morris' Rooms. 

{Hardy Perennials, Iris, Lily of 
the Valley, &c, at Protheroe & 
Morris' Rooms. 

Japanese Lilies. Continental Plants, 

wrhnrhday iv« 11 7 Tuberoses, Stove and Green- 
WBDNB3DAY, *eb. lo { hou§e Vi&lliM% Gladioli, Ac, at 

Protheroe & Morris' Rooms 

Great Sale of 10,000 Odontoglos- 

sum crispum and 500 Cattleya 

Feb, 17-| aurea, by order of Mr. Thomas 

Roc h ford, at Protheroe & Morris* 

Rooms. 



FRIDAY, 



Averaoe Temperature for the ensuing week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiswick.— 89". 

Actual Temperatures :— 

London.— February 8 (6 p.m.): Max., 55° ; Mln., 49'. 
Provinces.— February 8 (6 p.m.): Max., 53% Bath ; 
Min,, 43°, Peterhead 



The Compies Rendu* for Jan. 9, 
Cultivation of con tains a paper by Prof. Hugo 
Monstrosities. ^ Vbie ^ on ^^ Cultivation 

of Monstrosities," in which the writer says : It 
is known that the characteristics of some 
vegetable monstrosities, such as Cockscombs, 
are transmitted by heredity, and reproduced by 
seed, as is likewise the case with Cauliflowers 
and sundry other plants. But other monstrosi- 
ties are usually considered as caused by accidents, 
and as not boing heroditary. Their rareness in 
Nature renders systematic study difficult ; 
usually, their structure is known, but rarely 
their origin and growth. Thay are almost wholly 
inaccessible for physiological experiments. 

For some dozen years M. de Vries has been 
cultivating some of the3e anomalies, intending 
to subject them to all the necessary examina- 
tions. With the exception of virescence, 
caused by )>arasites, they ha ve p roved heredi - 
tary, ""and have produced by isolation and 



selection races more or leas perpetual, and 
sufficiently rich in malformed individuals to 
answer the required purpose. 

In many of these cases, he now possesses the 
fifth, sixth, or seventh generation even of 
absolutely biennial forms. They are far from 
being all entirely constant. They show no more 
atavism than do the ordinary varieties, while 
others are only exactly reproduced to the extent 
of one or two-thirds. 

The plants of these latter kinds, which revert 
to the normal type, frequently preserve certain 
monstrous characteristics, but in very varying 
degrees. Often they repeat the abnormality at 
the top, in the lateral branches. In perennial 
plants the monstrosity may reappear after two 
or three years. Occasionally, some plants seem 
completely normal, but have not lost the faculty 
of reproducing the monstrosity by means of 
their seeds 

The less in degree the fixity the more in- 
constant — in other words, the more the 
cultivation of monstrosities is dependent on 
external conditions. Abnormal races, even of 
wild species, require more care than the most 
delicate decorative plants. It is the germi- 
nation and development of the young plants 
which need so much care. In sowing in a 
greenhouse, and in pricking out the young plants 
singly in healthy and well-manured ground, the 
number of hereditary individuals can be doubled. 
The fasciated variety of Dandelion (Taraxacum 
officinale), which usually yields about thirty per 
cent, of fasciated specimens, will, under this 
treatment, produce eighty-six per cent, in the 
first flowering season. Crepis biennis fasciata 
in cultivation bears from twenty to thirty per 
cent, of fasciated stems ; but it has yielded a 
proportion of from sixty-four to eighty-five per 
cent, under careful treatment, and a strong 
dressing, which consisted mainly of eighty- 
five per cent, crushed horn. 

From a physiological point of view abnor- 
malities may be divided into those which are 
constant, precocious, or tardy. Constant mon- 
strosities show no more atavism than do ordinary 
varieties, and require the same care. Chrysan- 
themum segetnm fistulosum, which has flowers 
with long and tubular rays, produced in 1898 
ninety-seven per cent, of inherited forms among 
two hundred specimens. Linaria vulgaris 
' 4 peloria," a plant but scantily fertile in 1898, 
had in 1898 only four per cent, of examples 
reverting to the normal type in a sowing of 
eighty plants ; in the other specimens all the 
flowers were perfectly peloriated. This form is 
easily propagated from the radical buds. 

Precocious monstrosities are those which 
appear upon very young plants at the time 
when they are ready to be pricked out. At 
this period of their life a selection should be 
made, only those being pricked out in which 
the abnormality is well marked. Trifolium 
pratense quinquefolium furnishes an example ; 
the first leaf, simple in the normal species, 
bears three leaflets in most plants of this kind. 
In pricking out, all those plants which have 
fewer should be eliminated, to ensure a crop 
rich in five-fold leaves. If this precaution be 
neglected, a very mixed sowing is the result. 
The proportion of plants with from four to 
seven leaves, depends in every case on exposure, 
situation open to each individual, manuring, 
and so on. 

Tardy or late monstrosities only appear some 
weeks or months after sowing. The fasciations 
of Crepis are manifest after four months, those 
of Taraxacum after five months, and the spiral 
disposition of the leaves of the twisted variety 



of Dipeacus silvestris are latent until the age of 
four months. 

The development of abnormalities is mainly 
dependent on the individual strength of the 
plants, especially on their vigour during the 
first weeks of life. Selection of the best seed- 
producers is of very secondary importance, 
supposing that they are those of the right kind, 
and that the seeds are not interfered with by 
crossing with the normal species or with other 
varieties. 

A sunny situation is necessary, and a healthy 
and well-manured soil (failing a good manure, a 
dressing of 100 grammes of horn-shavings per 
square metre). The best sowing is that effected 
under glass in April, and the young plants 
should be pricked out singly in small pans 
(four inches) before being set in their places. 

As regards the special care to be given to 
each species, the normal duration of its life must 
be considered. Annuals are richer in abnor- 
malities in proportion as the seedlings are 
precocious, and as the growth of the young 
plants has been accelerated by the temperature 
of a warm-house and full exposure to light. 
As example^ may be mentioned Amaranthus 
speciosus fasciatus and Tetragonia expansa 
fasciata. 

Biennials (Crepis biennis fasciata and Dip- 
sacus silvestris tortus) are most interesting. 
The fasciations and tortuous growth of them 
are the more numerous and developed according 
as the life of the rosettes of radical leaves has 
been longer and more vigorous before the pro- 
duction of the stem. Too late sowing, a poor 
or sandy soil, a cramped or shady position, 
often renders all, or nearly all, the individual* 
of a large batch raised from the best seeds 
normal. An average yield of about twenty to 
thirty per cent, is easily reduced to nought; 
but it may, on the contrary, be increased by 
the precautions mentioned to forty per cent in 
Dipsacus, and even to from sixty to eighty per 
cent, in Crepis. But over-manured specimens 
succumb in winter, especially those of Crepis. 
Prof, db Vkie8 some years ago favoured us 
with some seed from this variety, but none of 
the seedlings, nor of their descendants, has 
ever shown the slightest sign of torsion. 

Species optionally annual or biennial are 
most variable ; for instance, Aster Tripolium 
fasciatus, and (Enothera Lamarckiana when 
fasciated. They yield good fasciations on the 
biennial stems only ; therefore they should not 
be sown too soon, and all those plants should be 
eliminated which at the time of being set out 
have already developed stems. The annual 
stems increase frequently, but are weakly at 
the summit. 

To sum up, the greater proportion of ab- 
normal plants, says M. de Vries, are highly 
variable, oscillating between nought and often 
from fifty to eighty per cent, as regards the 
inheritance. Supposing that the seeds of a 
well-established race are sown, the varia- 
bility depends almost wholly on the external 
conditions of its life, especially when young. 
The more favourable the conditions, the 
greater the proportion of abnormalities under 
cultivation, and the more highly these latter 
are developed. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 

meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society will 
take place in the Drill Hall, James Street, Victoria 
Street, on Tuesday, February 14. The various 
Committees will assemble at noon as usual, and at 
3 o'clock the Annual General Meeting of the 
Society will be held at the Society's offices, 117, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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THE LlNNEAN SOCIETY.— At the evening meet- 
ing iu tended to be held on Thursday, February 16, 
1899, at 8 p.m., the following papers will bo read :— 
1, " On the genus Lemnalia, Gray, with an account 
of the branching systems of the order Alegouacca," 
by Mr. Gilbert C. Bourne, F.L.S., &c 2, "On 
tome African Labia tie with alternate leaves," by 
Mr. J. H. Burkill, F.L.S., audMr. C. H. Wric.ht, 
A.L.S., &c. 3, "Report on the Marine Mollusc*, 
obtained during the first expedition of Prof. A. C. 
Haddon to the Torres Straits," by Mr. Jam em 
CasMo Mklvill, M.A., F.L.8., Ac, and Mr. 
Robert Standen. 

Horticultural Exhibition at Ghent.— The 

programme is now arranged of the Exposition 
Internationale d'Horticulture de la Ligne Horticole 
L' Union, to be held at Mont St. Amand, Ghent, on 
April 30 to May 9, 1899. Many valuable prizes 
are offered in the various sections. A large hall is 
being constructed on the property of M. Alfred 
Van Imshoot, whose residence, greenhouses, 
orangery, and large garden, will all be used for 
purposes connected with the exhibition. Ch. De B. 

Meeting of the Ghent Chambre Syndi- 

CALE. — At a meeting of the Chambre Syndicale des 
Horticulteurs Beiges at Ghent, on February 5, a 
prominent feature was a fine collection of cut-flowers 
of Cyclameu Papilio from M. Draps-Dom, of 
Laeken, near Brussels. These blooms were remark- 
able for variety and beautiful colouring, and were 
tastefully arranged with fronds of Adiantum. The 
spreading turbinate forms pleased me more than 
the wrinkled ones. M. Draps-Dom was awarded a 
Certificate of Merit par acdanmtion. M. Ed. 
Pynaekt staged Adiantum Bessonianum with very 
wide fronds, full and healthy -looking ; the plant is 
dwarf and ornamental. The Kentia (?) ornata 
differs essentially from the other species of s the 
genus. Phtvnix canadensis gracilis has narrower 
folioles and more elegant leaves than the type ; 
Crinum Laurentia' from the Congo is of dwarf habit, 
with many sturdy leaves, the floral racemes short 
and firm, the* flower white and unremarkable. 
Anthurium Andreanum hybridum from M. C. 
1'ei kick has beautiful marbled spathes, and exceed- 
ingly ornamental leaves. Odontoglossum cariuife- 
rum has olive-brown segments, and a white lip with 
two violet-rose marks on the throat. O. ramosissi- 
luum bore two sturdy flower-stems with very fine, 
flowers. These two species were from the houses 
of M. L. de Smet Duvivikr. A hybrid Anthurium 
Scherzeriaoum rained by M. Louis de 8m et has 
a large spathe with a broad green spot at the tip. 
Dracaena can ua' folia var., from the same exhibitor, 
is a fine plant. I would also mention a fine 
variegated Citrus sineusis called Gloire de Mont St. 
Amand. The leaves and the fruits are finely varie- 
gated ; and the plant was well growu. Ch. dt B. 

Royal Gardeners* Orphan Fund. — We 

would remind our readers of the annual general 
meeting of subscribers to the above Fund, which 
will be hold at 3 i\m on Friday next, February 17, 
at Anderton's Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C. Besides 
the usual business and election of pensioners to the 
Fund, a new secretary will be appointed, in succes- 
sion to Mr. A. F. Barron, resigned. From nearly 
300 applications for this position, the Committee, 
we believe, will recommend the appointment of Mr. 
Brian Wynne. 

CHRY8ANTHEMUM8, ETC., AT GHENT.— The 
energy and zeal of the directors of the Royal Agricul- 
tural aud Botanical Society of Ghent are things to be 
wondered at. We have before us the schedule of a 
great exhibition of Chrysanthemums which is to be 
held at the Casino of that city from November 12 
to 14. Decorative plants, Orchids, and fruits are 
also to be exhibited. Foreign exhibitors are invited. 
M. Fierens, Coupuro 135, Ghent, is the Secretary. 

Stock-taking : January.— It is pleasant to 

find we have begun the year with a favourable 
commercial report ; imports and exports both show 
increased volume, in many instances both in quan- 
tity aud value ; the political outlook being fairly 



clear at the same time, matters in the import and 
export line have a somewhat rosy look— if only we 
can steer clear of suicidal strikes. The increase in 
the value of imports is placed at £1,287,315— that 
is to say, the value for January last year was 
£39,929,291, against £41,216,606 for the past 
month. From the summary of the values we take 
the following brief excerpt : — 



Importh. 



Total value 

(A.) Article's of food 
and drink — duty 

I«vt5 in *•• ••• 

(B.) Article* of forxl 
k drink— dutiable 

Raw material* for 
textilo manufac- 
tures 

Raw materials for 
Kundry industries 
and manufactures 

(A.) Miscellaneous 
articles 

(B.) Parcel Post ... 



1898. 



1899. 



Difference. 



39,929,291 41,216,690 +1,287,313 



13,252,926 14,211,331 
i 
2,368,501 1,717,053 



4958,405 
—651,44b 



8,302,081 9,626,501 , +1,324,423 

i 

3,576,909 3,120,3*1 —450,518 

1,377,214 1,170,841 —206,373 

130,881 156,372 +25,491 



Wheat, as may have been inferred from our weekly 
averages, shows a falling off in value represented 
by £187,804 ; Barley increased by £155,153 ; Oats 
went up some £116,594. Dutiable articles fell off 
as recorded— Tea going down £263,836; Coffee 
gave way £149,573 ; cocoa fell off by £95,267. 
Hops from abroad amounted to £187,224, as com- 
pared with £242,471 in January, 1898. Seeds, 
Clover and Grass, show a value of £56,713, against 
£102,626 for the same period last year; pulp of 
wood, for paper-making, was valued at £132,250, 
against £157,058 for January, 1898 ; £318,949 re- 
presents the value of hewn timber introduced, as 
against £303,810 last year; wood and timber, hewn 
or split, was valued at £344,964, and last year's 
flguros were £313,553. In chemicals, &c, £34,443 
represents the decrease ; oib went back £39,708. It 
may be noted that oiauu facta red articles increased by 
£152,732 ; raw materials for textile manufactures 
gained by £1,324,423: a pleasant prospect for 
manufacturers. By the way, it may be noted that 
Australian wine prospects are looking up, and there 
would appear to be an early chance of a boom in 
Victorian viticulture— that is, if the growth of good 
Grapes in what are termed cool localities should 
prove the success anticipated. In that case great 
increase in the acreage devoted to Grape-growing 
would soon have to be reported — connoisseurs in 
France and Germany having favourably reported 
upon the qualities of the wine produced in estab- 
lished vineyards. From the section of the Trade 
Returns devoted to fruit, roots, and vegetables, we 
make the following extracts : — 



Imports. 


• 


1898. 


1899. 


Diffen nee. 


FruiU, raw :— 






ApplCH ... 


.. bush. 

i 


295,551 


903,058 


+7,507 


Grapes ... 


»» 


• 1,031 


1,433 


+ 432 


Lcui«*us ... 


•• »i | 


• • • 


... 


• • • 


Oranges ... 


ii • 


872,vSl9 


1,244,209 


+ 371,420 


Pears 


i» 


3,060 


7,332 


+ 4,272 


Plums ... 


•i 




77 


+ 74 


Uiieuumcratjd 


»i 


56,411 


00,040 


+9,5t»9 


Onions 


••• ,, 


443,749 


529,753 


+80,004 


PotaUw 


.. CWt. | 


739,955 


50,970 


—088,979 


Vej?«»table.i, raw, 
mcratod... 


unuitu- 
... value 


'£75,019 


! £109,905 


1 +£34,88d 



Here are some surprising figures, the exact value 
of which, cultivators and salesmen alike, quite 
uuderstand, as also do those who, in the depth of 
winter, can purchase excellent fruit at a reasonable 
price. As above noted, the 

Exports 

of British and Irish manufactures show a good 
front. Their total value is £20,347,234, against 
£19,231,404, for January, 1898, an increase of 



£1,115,830. The largest increase is to be found in 
"Ships new, not registered as British," £545,190 
(this is a new item in the Trade and Navigation 
Returns). This is followed by £356,496, the 
increase in machinery and mill-work ; £259,325 in 
raw materials ; £59,205 for apparel and article! of 
personal use; whilst £22,963 represent the in- 
creased value of articles of food and drink exported. 
We may note here that there is shown a gradual 
improvement in the get-up of the printed Returns, 
making matters generally easier of comprehension 
by those more especially interested in it. 

Botanical Magazine.— The plants figured 

and described in the February number are the 
following : — 

Oentiatia Buracri, Lapeyrouse, t. 7637. — This is 
a noble species, nearly allied to G. punctata, and 
having much of the appearance of G. lutea, It is 
a native of the Pyrenees, and of the Western Alps. 
The specimen figured is from the garden of the 
Rev. Canon Parker, of Upton Cheyney, Bristol 
The roots collected by this gentleman were grown 
in paraffin-tubs cut in halves, and filled with leaf- 
mould, and the lUbrU of a faggot pile. In this 
they thrive. 

Elaagnu* macrojAylla, Thunberg, t. 7638.— A 
hardy shrub, introduced from Japan by Mr. Marie*. 
It has broad, oblong-ovate leaves, greenish flowers, 
and oblong red berries, the size of a Sloe. The 
whole plant is densely covered with flat, star-like 
scales. 

Detulrobium capillipes, Reicbenbach, f., in Gard, 
Citron., 1867, p. 997, and 1880, vol L, p. 743; 
t. 7639. — A yellow-flowered Burmese Dendrobe, 
with small roundish-flat flowers, and a broad, 
roundish lip, with reddish lines, spreading hori- 
zontally from the base of the lip. 

Ctanothus iHtegerrimtiA, Hooker and Arnott, 
Lindley in Gard. Chron., 1856, p. 36, c, ic ; t 
7640. — A native of the Sierra Nevada of California, 
with cordate ovate entire leaves, and many- flowered, 
much-branched inflorescence. It flowers annually 
in the arboretum at Kew. 

Epilobium obcortlalum, Asa Gray, t. 7641. — "As 
a rock-garden plant it has few rivals." It is a 
native of the Sierras of California, at elevations of 
8000 to 1 1 ,000 foet. The flowers are of a violet-rose 
colour. 

"The Fern Bulletin."— A quarterly journal 
devoted to Ferns, and published at Binghampton, 
New York State, by the Fern Bulletin Company, 
now enters on its seventh volume. It is specially 
devoted to hardy North American Ferns, their 
appearance, habits, and cultivation. The journal, 
we are glad to see, has been so successful that its 
size is to be increased. Mosses also receive atten- 
tion. The editor, to whom communications should 
be sent, is Mr. Willard N. Clutb, Botanic 
Garden, Bronx Park, New York City. 

Grape Professor Burvenich.— The January 

number of the Bulletin* tV Arboriculture^ <C*c., con- 
tains a coloured plate and a description of a new 
Grape, supposed to be an accidental seedling from 
the Black Hamburgh or FraukenthaL The leaves 
are more deeply cut than those of Black Hamburgh, 
and the berriei are almost as large as those of Gros 
Colmar. It was discovered in the nurseries of 
MM. Gauthikr Frerks, at Soigmes. It would, if 
we may judge from the illustration, make a splendid 
exhibition variety. 

JYREE.— This is the name given to the prepared 
leaves of a certain Indian plant which has been 
for some time past recommended as a substitute for 
Tea. According to the Journal of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India (July to Sep- 
tember, 1898), the real name of the plant is not 
yet made public Wonderful properties are 
claimed for it, mostly as a curative of aches and 
pains as an external application ; and internally 
as a decoction for calming the nerves, and allaying 
headache and neuralgia. Further, it ensures 
freedom from all the evils attendant on excessive tea 
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drinking, since it induces sleep and cures insomnia. 
Jyree is prepared in several ways, according to the 
special purpose to which it is to be applied ; fre- 
quently it is used in combination with tea. If 
only a small part of that which is claimed for it 
proves to be true, and the plant can be produced 
in sufficient quantities, Jyree should prove a 
valuable acquisition both as a dx*& and as a 
beverage. In the meantime, a little scientific 
scepticism is prudent. 

OODEYPORE.— Mr. T. H. Storey sends us his 
report for the year 1897*98 on the gardens of His 
Highness Maharana Fatah Singh ji, of Oodey- 
pore. The gardens have been kept in good order 
throughout the year to the satisfaction of H.H. the 
M aharana. The report contains a list of plants suit- 
able for hedges in that part of India, among which 
logs dulcia is specially recommended. Gloriosa 
superba formed a splendid bed, surrounded by a 
protective fence of Opuntia vulgaris, the spines of 
which deter the deer and other animals from 
touching the plant. In the fruit-garden, the 
parrots are an ever-present nuisance, entailing the 
employment of watchmen night and day. The 
report on the menagerie and its inmates is amusing, 
bat oar limited space does not permit us to do 
more than mention it. 

SEED CATALOGUES.— We have received the 
Index seminum in horlo Musei Parisiensi collcc- 
toruM, which is a list of seeds collected in the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris in 1898, and available 
for exchange with other establishments. It is a 
nther formidable document of twelve or thirteen 
quarto pages of four columns each. It is to be 
wished that the modern name of the botanic garden 
here called " Brivatensis," had been given. We 
confess to ignorance as to the whereabouts of the 
Hortus botanicus brivatensis. Can it be Brest? 
From Malta also we have been furnished with the 
•eed catalogue of the Argotti Botanical Gardens, 
Floriana, Malta. This is also a voluminous 
production, signed by Professor F. Dbbono. 

NELUMBIUM.— The November number of the 
Tokyo Botanical Magazine contains amongst other 
articles an elaborate paper on the rate and mode of 
growth of the leaf and of the flower- stalks of 
Nelumbiom. Mr. Miyakk concludes that the 
different rate of growth for day and night cannot 
be explained by the operation of one or two factors 
only, but must be determined by careful observa- 
tion and experiment. The conclusion of the paper 
will be given in another issue. 

The Lantana Pest in Mysore. —To Mr. 

Josx Cameron, the Superintendent of the Mysoro 
Government Gardens, is due the establishment of 
" Lantana, Limited " in Bangalore. It is incorpo-. 
rated under a bye*- law of the Bangalore city 
Municipality, providing that the growth of Lantana 
within municipal limits shall be kept under control. 
Mr. Cameron drew attention over a year ago to 
the extensive growth of Lantana Camara in Mysore, 
sod observed that while the shrub served a useful 
purpose if kept in its proper place, it should only be 
admitted with much caution, and to a very limited 
exteut where the soil is already fertile. It is a 
hardy plant, and its seeds are spread far and wide 
by birds. Like the Prickly-Pear, too, it takes a 
good deal to eradicate it. An attractive and pro- 
tective plant, it makes a good bid for popularity ; 
but the fiat has gone forth, and for the future its 
growth is to be limited in Bangalore. No doubt 
lioular measures will probably be takon in other 
parts of Mysore, so that we may expect soon to see 
"Laotaua, Limited," opening numerous branches, 
and throwing out " suckers and seedlings " as 
vigorously &* the plant itself does. Planting Opinion, 
*'d «'» " Iiulian Gardening," 

WARNER'S KlNQ ALIA8 D. T. FlSH APPLE.— 
We learn from the Wiener Illustrirte Garten Zcitung 
that at a meeting of the Horticultural Society of 
Vienna on December 18 last, the merits of this 
variety of Apple were discussed by several gar- 
den «» present, and Herr Huoo Miller said that 



the tree succeeded admirably in Lower Austria, 
and on that account, and the tine, juicy, well- 
flavoured fruits its distribution should be encouraged. 

Alnwick Castle Gardens.— We learn that 

Mr. Gxo. Wythes, the well-known able head gar- 
dener to the Duke of Northumberland, at Sion 
House, Brentford, will, in addition, take over the 
management of the ducal gardens at Alnwick 
Castle, whilst continuing to reside at Sion. The 
actual carrying out of the work at Alnwick 
will be entrusted to Mr. Follwkll, who has 
hitherto been his principal foreman at Sion. It is 
an onerous undertaking, and one that is, doubtless, 
not intended to be permanent, and we wish Mr. 
Wythes every success. Mr. Harris, hitherto 
and for many years the head gardener at Alnwick, 
is leaving to take a business. 

Fire at the University of Geneva.— The 
Semaine Horticole gives details of the terrible fire 
which, on the night of December 25, destroyed the 
buildings of the University at Geneva. When we 
mention that the Delessert Herbarium was burnt, 
we have said enough to excite the sympathies of 
botanists. Professor Chodat's personal herbarium 
is lost, as well as the Mediterranean plants of 
Huber, and various collections lent by the Museums 
of Brussels, Zurich, and elsewhere, for the purpose 
of comparison. 

JUNIPERU8 VIRQINIANA, "THE RED CEDAR." 
— There are in gardens several forms of this plant, 
some more beautiful than others. We should be 
obliged if any correspondent would inform us 
whether such beautiful forms as J. virginiana, 
Schotti, Chamberlaini, Bedfordiana, are more 
tender than the ordinary forms. A specimen re- 
ceived from Florida, through the kindness of £. B. 
Thomson, Esq., approximates very closely to 
the form known as Schotti. Prof. Sargent, we 
believe, is inclined to separate the Florida form as 
a distinct species. 

New British Fungi.— Messrs. H. T. Soppi-it 
and C. Cropland reprint from the pages of the 
Naturalist the descriptions of a number of species 
found by them in West Yorkshire, together with a 
plate illustrative of their structure. 

PROF. CARUEL.— The number for January of 
the Nuovo Giornale Botanico Italiano, contains a 
portrait of Prof. Caruel, whose death on Dec 4, 
1898, we had occasion to announce. Prof. Caruel 
had edited the new Italian Journal of Botany for 
twenty-two years, and was the first President of 
the Italian Botanical Society. 

"One and All Gardening."— A copy of this 
useful annual for 1899 is now before us. It is 
edited by Mr. £. O. Green inu, and published at 
3, Agar Street, Strand, W.C. The contents of the 
preseut issue include papers by the editor, by 
Messrs. T. W. Sanders, D. T. Fish, T. S. Cooper, 
K.A., H. Rider Haggard, and many other writers, 
including Mrs. Dr. Black well, Mrs. M. G. Fawcett, 
and Miss M. £. Braddon. Some of these articles 
deal with the charms and benefits to be derived 
from gardening, others are of a practical nature, 
and for the value and reliability of these the names 
of the authors are a sufficient guarantee. There 
are many illustrations, among them numerous 
portraits, aud some pretty views of gardens. 

Fruit from the Cape.— The Union Steam- 
ship Company's vessel Scot has brought 361 boxes 
of Peaches and 59 boxes of Plums from the Cape. 
All arrived in excellent condition, and realised fair 
prices. Particular attention is drawn to the fact 
that some of the fruit was sold in Manchester on 
the day following the ship's arrival in Southampton. 
Sixteen boxes of Peaches and forty-four lK>xes of 
Plums were consigned to Havre for sale there. 

AU8TRALIAN FRUIT.— The general manager of 
the Orient line of steamers — to which it would 
appear has now been delegated the carrying of fruit 
from the Australian colonies and Tasmania to this 
country — has informed us as to the dates of sailing of 
their fruit-ships during the coming season. The first 



ship to start is the Cuzco, which is to leave Sydney 
on February 18, and is due at Tilbury on April 1 ; 
the Oruha departing from the same port on March 4, 
and arriving on April 15 ; the Ormuz, March 18, 
arriving April 29 ; the Omrah, starting on April 1, 
and arriving May 13; the Austral, leaving on 
April 15, and arriving at Tilbury on May 29 ; aud 
the last of the ships, the Ophir 1 leaving on April 29, 
and due bore on June 12. 

Lincoln Postage-stamp Catalogue.— Mr. 

W. S. Lincoln, of 2, Holies Street, Oxford Street, 
W., has just issued the twelfth edition of his stamp 
catalogue. The new volumo is thoroughly up-to- 
date, is larger and fuller than its predecessors, aid 
contains over 4000 illustrations. 

Dinner-table Decorations at Lord Salis- 
bury's. — On Monday last the occasion of the 
Premier giving a dinner-party, at his London resi- 
dence, to seventy-five of his adherents in the Upper 
House, the table was effectively decorated by 
Mr. Norman, his Lordship's head gardener, in the 
present fashion of employing one or very few kiuds 
of flowers. It is a well-understood rule at dinner- 
parties that the plants or cut-flower devices shall 
not obstruct the view of the seated guests across 
the table, aud this was strictly adhered to on 
the present occasion. Shallow paus or saucers, 
measuring 1 foot in diameter, were placed together, 
so as to form groups 3 feet in length, alternated 
with a solitary one. When filled, the width of 
each would bo about 1 foot 8 inches. In every 
case sprays of Calanthe Yeitchi, of a deep rose 
colour, formed the chief decorative material ; and 
those being inserted in the damp sand with which 
the pans were filled, fell gracefully outwards. 
In a few instances, flower-spikes of Ctvlogyne 
cristata, Cypripedium insigne, and Lily of the 
Valley were placed amoog and beneath the 
Calauthe flowers. The groundwork of the paus 
consisted of Adiautum Farleyeuse, lavishly cm- 
ployed, Bpreadiug over the table-cloth 6 in. beyond 
the pans, aud effectually hiding them from sight. 
In the seven circular groups the leaves of GrevUlea 
xobusta were used, together with the fronds of the 
Adiantum ; and a species of Cyperus was used at 
the top, together with Lily of the Valley. As a 
material to contrast with, and tone down the excels 
of pink colour, sprays of Asparagus plumosus were 
stuck in amongst the Calanthe blooms. The general 
effect was pleasing. We understood that the whole 
of the materials were produced at the gardens at 
Hatfield. 

Publications Received.— The Australian 

Fruit Garden, by J. G. Heron. (Geo. Robertson & 
Co., Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, and 
London. ) A useful handbook, forming No. 8 of au 
Amateur Series. — Annual Htport of the Queensland 
Department of Agriculture, for the year 1897-98. — 
Bulletin fram the Laborutorh s of Natural History 
of the Statr University of I own, vol. iv., No. 4, 
comprising papers 1., on the Iowa Sedges, by It. T. 
Cratty ; and II., Descriptions of American Ure- 
diuett', ii., J. C. Arthur, and E. W. L>. Holway. — 
Bulletins 10 and 18, United Slates Dtpartmtnt of 
Agriculture, Division of Entomology, the Hessian 
Fly in the Uuited States, by Herbert Osborne, and 
miscellaneous results of the work of the division. — 
Boltlim da Socitdadc Broteriana, xv., 1898. — Bui- 
letino delta Societd Botanka Jtaliana, Dicembre, 
1898. 



Notices of Books. 

Cypripedium, Selenipedium, and Uropedium:* 

Monograph, comprising descriptions of all the 
Specie**, Varieties, and Hybrids existing at the 
present day. By F. Desbois. 
Such is the title of a very voluminous work 

extendiog over 544 pages, compiled by M. F. 

Desbois, of Auderghein, Belgium, a getitleniau well 

* Li» <'yprij«Uiintu> t L*nr Moittynijihit, F. IK'hboin, Guild. 
Impriuierie : K. Mrytr, Van Loo, Riu> de Floudrv, Ch».) 
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known for the interact which he has token in 
the genua Cypripedium during a great number of 
yearn. It should be said at the outset that the 
work is essentially for gardeners, as little attempt 
ia made to bring it into any kind of botanicaJly 
classified order, the names and descriptions being 
generally taken M originally published, and with- 
out any attempt being made to decide as to 
whether they are different from previously de- 
scribed species or varieties of the same parentage. 
Thus with prolific crosses such as C. x Harriai. 
annm, in which practically tho same thing has 
been described under different names, no attempt 
is made to reduce them (o synonyms or varie- 
ties, but each appears under the title given to 
it by its raiser or describer. That many of the 
hybrids of the same crosses are dissimilar there ia 
uo doubt, and in a work destined fur gardeners, it 



The work 

three groups 

(Cypripedium 
Sclenipedi 



Philippine use, qui est le premier en date et qui Ton 
doitpreferer." 

>mmencea with an explanation of the 
into which the author divide* bis 
—1, Groupe de la region tornperee 
Calceolus, Ac); 2, Groupe dea 
; 3, Groupe orientate (C. barbatum, 
C. insigne, 4c), and under each group some good 
general remarks on culture follows. Then comes a 
chapter on hybrid Cypripediums, followed by an 
enumeration of all published species and varieties, 
to each of which are appended extracts from the 
original descriptions, with references and such 
remarks as suggested themselves to the author. 

The work is interesting in many points, aud 
especially in demonstrating the fact that most of 
the important work of importation and hybridi- 
sation ba« been done from the British Isles, aud 



AUTUMN versus SPRING -SOWN 
UNIONS. 

The year 1898 owing to the drought, m a 
very trying season, and during the Hummer and 
early autumn many of the kitnhen .garden crop 
suffered greatly. Onion* were more or Ion attacked 
by maggot and mildew. Remedies were tried, bat 
they proved of little or no avail after the grab 
and mildew bad once attacked the plants. Tha 
attack was worse on spring-sown Onion* than » 
those that were sown io autumn and weratmu. 
planted to their permanent quarters during March. 
This waa no doubt due to the latter having become 
better established. 

The crop of spring-sown Onions, when barvesUd, 
was anything but a satisfactory one ; but the crop 
of autumn-sown Onions diJ cipitally, and tbe 
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:e, uaow.s in wae.iT f*RK uabdk.ns, 






o place each under its original 
mat to tho descriptions which follow 
the affinities to plants bearing other 



The old generic names Cypripedtimi and Seleni- 
pedium are adhered to, though why t'ropedium 
.should bo introduced to carry Uiopedium Lindcui, 
now generally admitted to he nothing hut a form 
of Selenipedi urn caudatuui, it is not easy to per- 
ceive, except for the purpose of carrying out the 
plan of the work to include all published names. 
In dealing with species in other parts of the work, 
too, there are a few contradictions. For example, 
on looking for C. Philippineoae we failed to find it 
in its place, but on turning to its synonymous 
names, C. Isevigatum and V. Roelwleni, we find 
them elevated to specific rank, and full description* 
given. Probably the omission of the correct 
specific name in its proper place is an oversight, 
for the author says under <_'. licvigatum, " Cctlo 
"'o eapece est aussi connuc soita le man de C. 



In indicating tho great variation to be found in 
some of tho species and hybrids. In dealing with 
varieties of C. insigne, more than eighty, recognised 
and published varieties ore included. What a revela- 
tion it would be if all these could be got together, 
and in flower at the same time! and what a 
slaughter there would he if all which were not. fur* 
uished with well-defined fixed characters, should 
have to be destroyed ! The work is well printtd, 
and contains no more error* than are almost inevit- 
able in such a book. — chitsfly printers' —and readers 
will doubtless be a* glad to see it as M. Desbois 
must have been to see the last sheets of bis proofs, 
which had been a source of his continual care for 
many years. Unlike many other similar publica- 
tions, this one is brought welt up to date ; and it ia 
also well illustrated. 

The work will ever remain a mouumeut of the 
patience, cleverness, aud zeal of M. F. Desbois, and 
wa heartily recommend it to all interested in the 

Cypripedium. 



maggot never managed to make it* apiearam* 
amongst thcin. I would strongly advocate the 
■owing of a greater proportion of the Onion crop is 
the autumn, a* 1 believe they will better reaut 
the maggot and mildew than those sown in earlf 

If it is not convenient to cow seeds during the 
autumn, then I would procure some shallow hues 
in January, or early in February, and aow in tbeB 
auch varieties as Ailsa Craig, Cranston'* Excelsior, 
&c. ; raising the seedling* indoors, and when pro- 
perly hardenedotf, transplanting them into theopeo 
ground. This method gives very aatisfactoryreaaUa, 
and the risk of the crop being attacked by maggot 
and mildew is reduced thereby to a minimum. [Se* 
alto Mr. Woodgate's letter on p. 76 in our lit 
issue. Ed.] 

Tho late Mr. Mackenzie, who waa gardener at 
Rosehangh, near Inverness, writing to the tfnr- 
dener*' Chronicle about forty-five years ago. remarked 
that transplanted Onions frequently escaped llw 
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grub in gardens where the spring-sown crop is greatly 
injured by it, and he gives the mode by which 
he obtained a superior crop of sound Onions from 
autumn sowings. He also states that none of the 
plants was attacked by the maggot ; whereas, the 
spring-sown Onions were nearly all destroyed by it 
in the same kind of ground, and to which the same 
kind of manure had been applied. I herewith send 
you a photograph (which we reproduce in fig. 37, 
p. 92) of a square of autumn-sown Onions grown 
in the garden here last season. After weighing 
the Onions and measuring the ground, we found it 
to represent a crop of about 12 tons per acre. George 
Mac K inlay, Wrest Park Gardens Ampthill. 



Home Correspondence. 



CAPPARI8 8PINO8A.— From an aoswer to a cor- 
respondent in the issue of the Gardeners' Chronicle 
for February 4, it appears worth while, on the 
matter of culture, to refer to a specimen of this 
plant in the Cambridge Botanic Garden, which 
is decidedly handsome noth in flower and out of 
flower. It is planted on a low rock ery, between some 
houses standing 9 feet apart, and against a green- 
house wall, where it is covered with a frame-light 
in the winter, chiefly to protect it from excess of 
moisture ; some light litter is also thrown over 
the crown, and this is quite sufficient to protect 
it from any probable degree of cold. The plant is 
much hardier than might be supposed, though its 
chief requirement is sunlight and waimth during 
the period of growth. It will live in a pot, but its 
cultivation is then doomed to failure. Our speci- 
men cannot be less than 5 feet across when fully 
developed in the summer. L. 

CLEMATI8 VYTALBA.— It may possibly be of 
interest to Mr. Divers to know that the old and 
correct name of this beautiful climber is Traveller's 
Ivy. It is so called in all, or nearly all, ancient 
botanical works ; and I was pleased to notice that 
this old name has been revived in one of this year's 
garden catalogues. When it is considered how 
very similar the capital '1' is to the 'J,' and 
how easily a *v f may be written as an 'o,' the 
corruption of *Ivy' into 'Joy' becomes at once 
apparent. J. C. B. t Stamford, |The term 
Travellers Joy seems, rays Mr. J. Britten, in 
English Plant-Names, to have been invented by 
Gerard, who speaks of its " decking and adorning 
waies and hedges where people trauel, and there- 
upon I have named it the Traeuilers Joie." Gerard, 
739. Has the old English Joie been corrupted into 
Ivy ! Ed.] 

TIBOUCHINA (LA8IANDRA) MACRANTHA IN 
CORNWALL.— One of the most interesting plants 
growing out of doors at Menabilly is Lasrandra 
macrantha ; at the present time (Jan. 25) it is in 
perfect health, with fully expanded flowers or 
flower-buds on every growth. The foliage is look- 
ing as fresh as if it were crowing under glass. 
Owing to want of room in the houses, I planted 
out fast spring, from a 16-inch pot, a shabby- 
looking plant about 5 feet bicb. It was planted in 
the boroer amongst other shrubs, in the ordinary 
loamy soil to take its chance. Up to the present 
time the weather has had no injurious effect on it. 
On Jan. 24 occurred the most severe frost, and 
I his was only 6°, but the winter has been remark- 
able for a great number of storms. Should this 
plant prove hardy in Cornwall, it will be a great 
acquisition to our flowering shiubs, the colour of 
the flower is such a contrast to the other winter- 
flowering shrubs. A few feet distant is a lage 
Camellia, with a great number of fully expanded red 
flowers ; also Rhododendron calopbyllum, covered 
with" its beautiful white sweet-scented bloom p. 
Then, glancing at the thousands of Snowdrops and 
Narcissus to be seen, it makes one think that spring 
is far advanced. W. H. Bennett. 

ARCHONTOFHCENIX CUNNINGHAMIANA (SEA- 
FORTH I A ELE0AN8).— Amongst all the species of 
Palms grown in our gardens, there is none more 
graceful or useful thau this one. It is no unusual 
thing to see it carrying three or four spikes tf 
flower or fruit. A grand specimen could have been 
seen a short time ago in the gardens of Malvein 
House, Nottingham, carrying a crop of handsome 



red fruits. It is suitable only for lofty bouses., and 
the plant at Malvern House is about 30 feet high, 
and it carried fourteen well- developed leaves. The 
species can be propagated from seeds, and plants 
thrive either planted out or in tubs and pots, if 
afforded good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
with good drainage, and abundance of water when 
growing. G. Bttrrcws, The Dell Gardens, King % f> 
Norton. 

8NOW A8 A PROTECTION TO RO6E8. — Most 
cultivators of the Rose like to have a covering of 
snow on their favourites, to mix with the February 
rains. Snow, if it fall to a depth of 4 to 6 inches, 
affords a constant and regular degree of protection 
against frost, such as we have in this country, pro- 
tecting the plants against sudden thawing, that crip- 
ples and kills our Rosea, rather than frost. It is thus 
that snow is like wool in retaining heat. More cr 
less snow in the months of January and February is 
good and safe for our Roses. There are no devices 
of man so safe and cheap as snow as a protector. 
Fir-tree boughs, heaps of straw and tree-leaves, 
bracken, short litter, and, worst of all, long grass, 
may all be used to cover the Rose-bushes ; but if 
these be used in excess, or r.ot removed in good 
time, they bring enfeeblement or disease. With a 
covering of snow on their heads [which Eoon melts. 
Ed.], and a mulch, and manure over the roots, 
Roses winter safely enough in this country ; and 
it is safe to say that more Roses are lost by being 
coddled than are killed by frost. With ordinary 
foresight and skill in pruning aud training Roses, 
there is little danger that the plants will be 
spoiled or broken down by the weight of the snow 
resting on them. My memory carries me back to 
the time when, to ease Conifers of heavy falls of 
snow, we used to shake the boughs with poles, 
carefully wrapped round with rags, to save them 
from injury ; a necessary kind of work, but one that 
is never required by Rosea. D. T. F. 

THE MILD WINTER WEATHER.— When reading 
the paragraph beaded " The effects of the mild 
weather," in your issue of 28th ult., the reference 
to Apple Deux Ans reminded me of having recently 
read of the same Apple in the early minutes of this 
Society. I quote the paragraphs containing tho 
name, but without comment, except that the 
minutes were remarkably well kept, and, I have 
every reason to believe, they are thoroughly to be 
relied upon. 

Fxtiactftcm Mir ute cf March 14, U22. 
"Dr. Duncan, genr., invited the numbers to \iew r.jon tn 
Apple-tree in his garden at t?t. Leonaid's (Fdii.burgli), perfect 
t-pecinuns of last year's 1iuit, telf using to the variety known 
ly the name of Pcroine de deux annes." 

Fxtiatt frcin MiLiite cf Ji:ne 13, 1(22. 
11 Dr. Duncan, fienr.. who, at a former matiig of the 
Society, gave an account of an Apple-tree in bisgaidtn bearing 
the Pcmnie de deux annen, lursented at this meeting two 
Apnles taken from that tree in the morning, and growing 
within a few inches of each otlur, cne of thete A\ ph« Wing 
the produce of bloEScm of the year If 21, and the other of 
blossom of the present }<ar." 

— P. Murray Thomson, Sec, Bcyal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society. 

THE WINTER ACONITE.— My thanks are due to 
those of your correspondents who have so kindly 
supplied dates of the first flowering of the Winter 
Aconite. ' Their observations may be divided into 
two classes, viz. (1), Those which were made either 
iu the North of England or in Scotland ; (2), Those 
made in localities south of the Trent. Taking 
first the four observers from the north, we find that 
their dates range between January 9 and 16, 
whereas only three out of the six residing south of 
the Trent are able to give any dates at all, the rest 
stating that at the times they wrote (January 13 to 
18) the Winter Aconite had not yet come into 
flower. Indeed, Mr. Batters reports that at Gilling- 
ham, in Norfolk, even as late as January 18, he could 
not, after a careful search, discover •• either flower 
or foliage." My own observations of the first 
flowering of the plant in question which have been 
made in a backward district in Hertfordshire, now 
extend over eleven years. r lhe average date for 
this period comes cut as Jon nary £2, and the range 
from January 7 in 1898, to February 11, in 1891 — 
or exactly five weeks. This vear the first blossom 
opened on January 18, which is four days in advance 
of the above average. £o that taking mild aid 
cold winters together, the time of flowering this 
year is probably by no means unusual But when 
we come to consider the exceptional character of 
the last four months of 18C8 as regards temperature, 
it at first sight appears surprising that the Winter 



Aconite should not, in most parts of the country, 
have made its appearance above ground at least a 
fortnight earlier than it did. For in roue of the 
eleven years I have had the Winter Acouite under 
observation, was the ground in the same four months 
anything like as warm as this year. It is only when 
we call to mind the drought of the previous 
summer and early autumn, that we begin to realise 
what a retarding influence it must have had upon 
the growth of this and many other winter- flowering 
plants. It should also be remembered that in the 
southern half of England this drought was much 
more severely felt than in the northern counties ; 
while in many parts of Scotland there was prac- 
tically no drought at all. E. M., Berhhamsttd. 

BEQONIA QLOIRE DE LORRAINE.— Id reply to 
Mr. Burbidge's enquiry on p. 62, it may be stated 
that of the large number of this useful Begonia grown 
here, probably not more than one plan t iu two hundred 
bears female flowers, and those only one or two 
upon each, a comparatively small plant now in 
flower carrying three. M. Lemoine, from whom I 
purchased it, gives B. socotrana and B. Dregei as 
its parents. H. B. May t Dyson's Lane Nurseries. 

CROS8BEAK8.— I notice in the issue for the 
28th ult. your remarks on these birds. At 
Battle, in Sussex, these birds are numerous this 
season, and they were noticed as soon as the Fir- 
cones were fully grown. Some time elapsed before 
I could make out what caused the Fir-cones to fall 
when green, but after watching for a time, I dis- 
covered the crosBbeaks were the cause. I have not 
observed any other damage done, so the birds are 
not molested, which is not the case with the haw- 
finches, which are plentiful hereabouts. Wm. 
Camm y Battle Abbey Gardens. 

THE LATE MR. JOHN LEE.— Of the memorable 
twenty-one who formed the Executive Committee of 
the International Horticultural Exhibition and 
Botanical Congress in 1866, sixteen have been 
called away by death, that number being made 
complete by the departure of the veteran John Lee. 
Of the building committee, Messrs. C. Lee, J. 
Gibson, J. Standisb, and H. J. Veitch, only the 
latter is alive. The arrangement committee, who 
dealt with the disposition of the several subjects, 
Dr. Hogg, and Messrs. Gibson, Eyles, and Moore, 
have all passed away. Of the twenty-one who 
were photographed on the terrace of the Star and 
Garter Hotel at Richmond, only Sir Daniel Cooper, 
Bart. (Treasurer), Dr. M. T. MasterB, and Meters. 
W. Bull, Edward Easton, W. Paul, H. J. Veitch, 
and R. Dean (Assistant Secretary) survive. This 
exhibition was a great horticultural event, and 
allusion to the departure of anyone who took an 
active part in carrying out its details is justifiable. 
Jt.D. 

RC8E QUEEN WAB. — Ycur correspondent, 
" A. P.," on p. 52, remarks that this Kose is not 
a good grower. With us it has been from the first 
an excellent grower, making strong, sturdy little 
bushes. Like other Roses of its class, it blooms 
too freely to make long or straggling shoots ; but 
in this consists one of its great merits as a bedding 
Rose. We were interested to read "A. P.'s ' 
remaiks upon the variety Grand Due Ernest 
Ludwig, as up to now we have not been able to 
meet with any one who has flowered it sufficiently 
in this country to pass an opinion on its merits. 
Has '• A. P." seen it in blcom in England or else- 
where? Apropos of the name, the variety, we 
believe, was raised in Germany, and came to us as 
Grossherzog Ernst Ludwig ; if the name is to be 
translated into French (for which, however, we see 
no necessity), should it not le Grand Due Ernest 
Louis ? Wm. Paul d- Sen, Walt ham Cross. 

THE GLA8T0NBURY THORN.— In the front 
garden of a large villa residence at Ealing, appro- 
priately named Glastonbury House, is a good-sized 
specimen of the early -flowering variety of Crataegus 
oxyacantha, which bears the name of the Glaston- 
bury Thorn. The tradition which sets forth its 
origin is well known, and is not worthy serious 
consideration. But the fact remains, that there is 
a singularly early variety of the common Hawthorn 
which does blossom on or near Christmas Day, or soon 
after this popular festival. Some have said that 
it is in flower thus early only in the particular 
locality in which it is stated to have originated, 
and that when removed to a different, and especially 
to a colder climate, it loses its precocity to a great 
extent. The specimen at Ealing has been planted 
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probably twenty or more yeart, bnt it still retains 
its early-flowering character ; and not only does it 
produce blossoms, bnt leafage also long before its 
relative, the common Hawthorn. Change of climate 
and locality, therefore, does not appear to affect 
this peculiarity of early flowering. K. D. 



Law Notes. 



JOBBING-GARDENERS' ANNUAL LICENSE. 

We briefly noticed in onr last issue an important 
prosecution instituted by the Inland Revenue 
authorities at Manchester, having reference to 
gardeners employed by nurserymen to do work in 
private gardens. 

We now publish an account of what has since 
taken place, kindly sent by Messrs. W. Clibran & 
Ron, of Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham : — 

"We now write to give you the later information 
named by our Mr. Brown, in re The Inland 
Revenue Board v. Treeby. Mr. Hock in, Treeby's 
solicitor, suggested that a deputation of the trade 
and jobbing-gardeners should wait on Sir John W. 
Maclnre, M.P., lay the case before him, and ask 
if he could assist in getting the decision set aside. 
Mr. Councillor Collens, Edge Lane Nursery, Stret- 
ford, therefore arranged with Sir John for an inter- 
view ; and after consultation with various mem- 
bers of the trade, a deputation waited on him on 
Saturday the 4th. 

Mr. Collens, in introducing the deputation, re- 
ferred to the copy of the Act, and pointed out that 
the decision against Mr. Treeby, in his opinion, was 
a misrendering of the Act, and that it was not in- 
tended by the Legislature to inflict a hardship, 
such as the present case brought about on jobbing- 
gardeners, nurserymen, and florists, as neither 
master-gardeners nor nurserymen were mentioned 
in the Act as such. Cooks, confectioners, and 
waiters, were included under the head of servants 
liable to be taxed, but it was well known that none 
of these, when employed commercially, ever took 
out licenses. The same remark applied to park- 
keepers and gardeners in the employ of corpora- 
tions. Licenses were never taken out for these 
men, yet they were as much liable under the pre- 
sent decision for taxatiou as jobbing gardeners in 
the employ of nurserymen or florists. 

Mr. H. Watkins (of Messrs. Wm. Clibran h Ron, 
Altrincham), on behalf of his Arm, protested against 
the decision recently given as being contrary to the 
spirit of the Act. As although gardeners, and 
nnder-gardeners, among other servants, were speci- 
fically mentioned in paragraph 3, section 19, of the 
Act, as being liable for taxation, the meaning, it 
was contended, had reference to servants employed 
solely in a private capacity, and not to include men 
employed by master or jobbing gardeners, who 
depended upon it for part of their trade. 

In further proof it was pointed out that the only 
tradesmen named in the Act were those using or 
dealing in horses. These tradesmen were specifi- 
cally named, although coachman, groom, stable- 
boy and helper in stable are alBO named ; and if 
Parliament had intended that tradesmen com- 
mercially engaged in gardening were to obtain 
licenses for the men they send out to take care of 
villa gardens, that intention would have been made 
clear in the Act. It is only by Sub-section 4 of 
Section 19 that commercial gardeners can be 
brought in, and this same sub-section would have 
covered the tradesmen with horses without special 
mention of them. The fact that the Act does 
name those commercially connected with horses 
and does not mention those commercially engaged 
with gardening is a proof that it was intended that 
the one class should be licensed and that the other 
should not. 

The Act provides that livery -stable keepers must 
keep books of account. Had it been intended 
that jobbing gardeners be licensed, it would surely 
have provided that they, too, should keep books of 
account, as the number of men they employ varies 



so much from season to season, and in different 
parts of the same season. 

It was mentioned that one man frequently 
attended fifteen or twenty places in a month, and if 
he was not himself licensed by his employer, it 
was contrary to the spirit of the Act that twenty 
licenses should be taken out by customers for one 
man '8 service. Parliament never intended industry 
to be taxed in this way, and that it would only be 
by applying the words of the Act in a different 
meaning that the trade could be so taxed. The Act 
had been passed thirty years, and it was the first 
case of its kind, thus proving that the officials of 
the Inland Revenue had not for that length of time 
construed the Act in the way tie present decision 
placed it. 

In conclusion, it was hoped that Sir John Maclure 
would use his utmost influence to have set aside a 
decision so damaging to nurserymen generally. 

Sir John William Macixre said that, per- 
sonally, he had no objection to the luxury of 
coachman or gardener, but he looked upon them in 
their private capacity as luxuries, and as such he 
was prepared to pay for them. He quite agreed 
with the remarks put before him, and thought it a 
very unfair and improper thing to tax a working 
gardener who was not in a continuous appointment. 
He would like the deputation to appoint two of 
their number to meet him in London, and he would 
take great care that they had an interview with the 
most important people on the subject, as he thought 
they had a grave charge to bring against the per- 
manent officials ; and he would take care that the 
statements so put before him should l>e heard, and 
he would accompany them and see if their request 
could be refused, which he did not think it could be. 
He would put them in communication with the 
very best authority, and give them his heartiest 
support throughout in support of their cause. He 
would be in the House of Commons on Tuesday or 
Wednesday (7th and 8th inst.), and suggested that 
no time should be lost, as the sooner the matter 
was brought to a satisfactory conclusion the betfcer. 
If they did not succeed, it would not be his (Sir 
John's) fault. 

A vote of thanks Mas cheerfully accorded to Sir 
John W. Maclure for his patient hearing, and his 
kind promise of support. 

After Sir John W. Maclure left the room the 
matter was talked over by those present, and it 
was arranged that Mr. Councillor Collens and Mr. 
Treeby should wait on the Hon. Baronet at the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, and lay the case 
before the Board's officials. 

Notice of appaal has been given, and if Mr. 
Yates' decision be appealed against, the trade 
generally should subscribe to the cost, unless the 
case be taken up by the Nursery and Seed Trade 
Association." 



FaMtiattd Cyclawiu—VT. Hasten exhibited specimens of 
this not unusual phenomenon of several flowers with 1«tw 
on the name stem. 



Societies. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific Committee. 

Janimrv 31.— JVrwtt/ : Dr. M. T. Martkrs (In the Chair) ; 
Mr. Veitch, Mr. neiinett-Poe, Dr. Muller, Rev. W. Wilks, 
Professor Farmer, Mr. Michael, Professor Balfonr, Mr. A. 
Sutton, Rev. Professor Henslow (Hon. Secretary). Visitor, 
Mr. L. Sutton. 

Potato-grafting.— Mr. A. 8titton read an interesting paper 
"On the Results of Grafting and Hybridising Potatos with 
Tomatos," the substance of which was given in these columns- 
in our last issue. 

Hollyhock Disease.— Leaves attacked by Paccinia malva- 
cearum were received from Mr. B. Molyneux, a fungus which 
has proved fatal to these plants for many years. 

EuGilyptu* dp.— Dr. Masters showed a flowering specimen 
of B. cordatus, growing In the open in Co. Down ; and of 
E. Globulus, grown for forty years in Leicestershire. 
Professor Balfour observed that on the coast of Ross-shire 
several plants characteristic of the Riviera thrive well, 
in consequence of the amelioration of the climate by the 
proximity of the Gulf Stream. 

(ypriprdhtm.— Dr. Masters also exhibited a blossom or a 
Cypr'.redium, in which the two normally coherent sepals were 
free. 



PEOPLE'S PALACE HORTICULTURAL. 

February l.-The annual meeting of this Society n* 
held on the above date, the chair being occupied by a 1 
8hea, Esq. 

For a Society which has been in operation only a few Years, 
It has made astonishing headway, and seeing that its members 
must of necessity be drawn from densely-populated dtafrieu, 
where the growth of plants can be made only under nanmnr- 
able conditions, the obvious conclusion is that it supplies i 
want which is gladly welcomed. 

The annual report by Mr. C. E. Osborn, the Secretary wt 
forth that during 1898, 520 adults and children joined the 
Society. The monthly lectures have been well attended. 
Four shows were held during 181*. The grand total of entrki 
for the four shows was 1272, in 218 classes ; the priasmon* 
paid was £100, in addition to several medals. The jnreafle 
aection (prises axe offered for children at all the exhibitioM) 
Is being reorganised and extended, and a schedule of priss is 
being prepared, to be competed for by children in the demea 
tary schools. It is proposed to supply each child wiit » 
plant suitable for cultivation in a pot, which will be w*. 
viously potted, and in addition a packet of seeds will be ginm 
to each child. They will be required to pay one penny for tae 
two, and the children will have object-ltasoos in pottfeg, *t 

DEVON AND EXETER GARDENERS'. 

February l.-At a meeting of the 8ociety, held on u> 
above date, a paper upon " Liliuina and Lily of the Valley " 
was read by. Mr. James Mayne, gr. to the Hon. Mark Roll* 
Bicton. 

Interesting and useful remarks were made npon the cnlti- 
vation of L. longiflorum and its varieties, L, auratum, L. 
giganteum, L. speciosnm, Ac. In the case of outdoor colter?, 
Mr. Mayne reminded his hearers that Rhododendron tod 
Azalea beds offered very suitable sites and condition* for 
Liliums, but if tall-growing Lilies be grown together in beds, 
it was necessary to screen the surface of the ground with 
such a plant as Mesembryanthemum cordifblitim in order tn 
prevent the sun from unduly drying the land. L. candidm* 
must 1*5 re-planted when the flowerstem lias withered tf 
circumstances make it necessary to novo the plant, as tbw 
specie* is more or lea* active throughout the year. 

A south-westerly aspect is the ideal one for beds of Lily <rf 
the Valley. 

WARGRAVE AND DISTRICT OAR- 
DENERS' MUTCJAL IMPROVE KENT. 

Febritarv 1.— Mr. W. H. Scott read a paper on " Hank 
Fruit Culture for PlcAMire and Profit." 

II* took the iiMtnnce or a poMon having a pi**ee or groom! 
for fruit culture only. Mr. Scott describe how a piece of 
ground intended for the cultivation of fntit- trees should he 
plnnted with Apples, rears, Plums, and Cherrie*, sUodard, 
pyramid, and cordon trees, ami the relative advantage oi 
each were described. Advice was given respecting Currant*. 
GiKjseberries, Raspberries, and Strawberries ; as these couW 
be planted between the rows of large trees, it was easentiil 
that choice varieties and free-croppers be chosen. The market 
garden method or culture was described. Many of the members 
took ]«irt in the subsequent discussion. At the instigation 
of the chainnan, practice in judgiog plants was undertakm, 
and created an amount of interest amongst the members. 



BRISTOL AND DISTRICT GARDENERS 
MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION. 

February 2.— The fortnightly meeting of the Society w»< 
held on the above date, .Mr. W. A. Garawav In the chair. 
A lecture was given by Mr. A. MooRfc-SAHA, of Stoke Bishop, 
on " Spores and Seeds, and their Germination.'* 

In ah interesting manner, he showed the origin, formatioo, 
and stages through which a Fern sjKn-e passed until fertili*- 
tk>n was complete, and a Fern plant eventually established. 
Treating of seeds, he also, in the same way, described the 
formation of a flower, the fertilisation of the seed, and subse- 
quent germination, and explained the main point* of differ- 
ence between the germination of spores and seeds, illustrating 
the whole with blackboard diagrams. The leotnre, though 
necessarily a little technical, was much appreciated, and the 
hope was expressed that Mr. Moore-Sara would again favour 
the 8ociety with a paper. 



HAMILTON HORTICULTURAL AND 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

February 8.— The first lecture under the auspices of thk 
new association was delivers on the above date in th* 
Y.M.C.A. Institute by Mr. Drwar, Curator of the Botanic 
Gardens, Glasgow. The Rev. S. M. B. Patrrwn, President 
of the Association, occupied the chair, and there was a good 
attendance. 

The lecturer dealt with the practical side of a gardener* 
life, and gave shrewd and sound advice as to the method to 
be employed in perfecting their art The lecture was made 
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bright unit Intituling by several biographical aketrbei i 

■phem of (funiculus work, 4c. 

At the clone a dtacuuion followed, in which the chalrmi 
■ail mail membera took part, Altogether, a good begior.ii 
n made, end Um Association bids fair In hire a long at 
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in- nil labia grill li- 


IhtnC. I. Shea, Kin., a 




. of the rtoctety, c 


posaihly have fulfilled the 


duties r.fr.liaii 




and example has] untold. 


- i 1 1 h: 1. ii['im tin 


■conduct of busine 



total receipt, including cash In hand at lut sndlt, and llin anm 
of W; l.M. W., drawn frani tlir. reserve, fund lut March, or 
fiftST 10a. M. Expenditure Included the anm of £',il lis. lor 

1887, and the nsual management t tenia, which hare been 
con.ide.ra 1,1 >- curtailed. 

Following the reading or the report, Mr. Shea, (Chairman) 
made a speech, In which ho aaid that It had been atated in the 
Freea that the popularity of the Chrysanthemum waa ou llic 
wane. An a Bower for cultivation, ho Ihonght It very unlikely 
that thla would be the caae for very many yean yet. Thai it 

rich. places the Chrysanthemum on * throne from which 
It will with great difficulty be ousted. But there wu Uie 
eihlbilion pointotview. Tlie stern evideneeof figures muid 
bo given attention. The present bnlan.-e-shcet showed a 

lesser anra from the feea paid by affiliated ancletlea. Unless 

Ita end. The management axpsaaaa Lave been curtailed, but 
there was a degree beyond which this could not lie carried, 
Tlicn followed a very antnle plea for union among Hie 
members, nil particularly tlssl Um mwUng tlrni anmnmecd 

been aald that, unlike other Bower*, I lie Chrysanthemum hng.it 
in ita votaries a certain .logn-c of comlutivencw. Fnrliaps 



On the propoalllon ot V 
Needa, Sir Kd. oaundcr. 

President, anuria t general at 



.mtain* li 



f eighty- 



The position at 

retirement of Mr. Bsllantyne, wu Tilled liv the appointment 
of Mr. C. K. Wllklia (Swanleyi. Tliis was done on the m.-linn 
or Mr. J. W. Moorman, seconded by Mr. H. J. Jonei. 

Mr. Percy watstvrwu uusuhuoudy elected to the chair- 
lnaiisbipof the Biecotlve Committee vacated by Mr. T. W. 
Bandera, Messrs. Be van end Moorman having Imi i.omlnsled 
to the Vice Chair, the appointment was deferred for dceiaion 
by ballot. Mr. C. Herman Payne w.ia re elected Foreign 
Corresponding Secretary. 

In the election of general aerrelary, there was another 
surprise for the meeting. It had been Freely slated during 

lions to the position. It was not so, an.l the present Secretary. 
... .,:... ..... ,. — _. u minninintisl) re-elected with a con- 



siderable show of 
Mi- Berridge » 



ected anditor on 
*r. Run.lt. <Leie 



n of Mr. 



Mr. A. E. BUihlis »l 
Nominations were then Uken (or gentlemen to aervn on 

gentlemen wrir declared elected : - Messrs. B llecketi, 
C. Gibson, H. J. Jones, A. Outran., I). D. Untie, W. Dsvey, 
Mr. Kenyon, T. VI. Wilkinson (Royal Aquarium Company), 
J. McKerehar, C. Dliek, J. W. rJimmona, Aleic Wright, 
O. Walker, and W. A. Sturrwk. The nnler or tlie name- was 
that given in the ]>oll by the numlier of votes recorded. 

The nomination of Mr. T. W. Wilkinson was pno.ios.-l by 
Mr, J. W. Moorman, who spoke wltli appreciation of the 
Company ii>:d now met tlir 



uely, „, 



ttxpr 



aril hi 



ef thnt Mr. Wilkim 



help The 

e proposition of Mr. Moorman, ncc<mrii<ri by Mr. 
e, II was resolved to elect Mr. T. W. Handera a vice 



Fid. 38. — NEW AFPI.E, LADY 

of Merit by the Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit and Vegi 

Istiibitcri fiuiu tin' Hoi: Hi port uii.l Cliurclitiiwri Bolnnlc liar. 



AMRNDMKKT8 TO RULES. 
To consummate the agitation I hat certain member" of the 
trade have indulged In during lost year In regard to the 
awarding of the Ha-latyi mwlals, rarious site ml loin to lite 
rules were pn.po.od by Mr. W. Wells. These were, in elf-el, 
Lo prevent tin? Koefety fnun giving uii'dsls to ullier exhil«ls 
than Chry-an th.-u. iiiim, and In tin*) only wli.iu the «hi- 
Wll have been the lmii.f,lt property of the exhibitor! lor a 
peri.^l nrthna- inontln. 

In jdaea of the nlierMrom propntd l,y Mr. Wells, the 
Chalniilnaii^grxtel tliil Mr. Wi-lls iv,,:il,l propo.en new mis 
onlwilyliig the restriction wished. In the end. however, 
neither the one mir the other was .lone, as Mr. Wells fails. I 
e 111., 



REPORT OF HXBCOTTVE COMMTTT 

W- had Ant to listen whilst the minutes of the 
awetli« were reaul by tlir 9e.-reUry, and after 

of the Society, and it la nut necessi 



i ha 



Tlie n 



u apparent la that for the past year, and the 
cuniiilltee In the llrst paragmph, no .h.ulit truthfully say, 
"The ckanuf the year 1B9S llmls the Nntinnal Chryaanthe- 
uinm Borlety still at the liea.1 of those societies luving for 
their object ttiecnltlvntlon and exhibition of some iiartlciilnr 
llowee." The wot* of the Claaaillcatlon Committee In regard 
to the elaaaifylDg of doubtful incurved varieties, and to the 
drawing np a list of too- much -alike varletlen, Is described. 
The annaanceinant la made that the Directors of the Royal 
Aiiusrium Company " 



mof£;s 
fhe UghUng 






lildirip li 



.lal.'i.f t 



: Nov*- 



ansBltlea, the need for a aupplen.entary catalogue, and to the 
Conference (hat wu held In October upon the "runt" 
foDinn The report ctwludes with thanks to the President, 
Hit Ed.ln Sannden, for his continued Interest In the Society 
■ad gift* of iirlja- money, and to all other donora of special 
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1 delirious fragrance of the Ross had some elfeet in aootlilng 
• mind or excitable persons; but Mr. Shea thought tlie 

It ita meetinga might he beld Justus ipiii'lly a- thou- of 
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before the motion was put lo III 
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fir, tin. ■ 
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balance at alt, but lie wu pleased to say tliat they now had 
£18 r». lid. iii cash at the bank, and there had been con. 
trlbuled In virions wa>s during the year a sum or £20 lis. W. 
Tlie Society had, thc.cfore, made a proht In the year of 
«-ta 2.. «.'., notwithstanding that they had paid more money 
in priies than ever. He was now satislled tliat tlie Society 
could not be rightfully charged with expenMre management. 
Mr. Moorman then critlcliwi varioi.s items in the assets, 
which were, however, aatisraetorlly explained subsequently by 
the Secretary. Thla veteran cultivator concluded his speech 
by declaring I list he hl-l bi-eu growing Chrysanthemums 
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ctlc.-t that the delegate slioiild In a tr,*-; j|.lr siflw-rifirr to the 
loclety he reprcmutH waa accept ■) joyfully. 
Rule XIV. was iii.hllhcd In order to insert the regulation 

that the Schedule Ibivistun Ci ittee be appoiut.-d at the 

Drat meeting of the Kwutive Cuiuuill tee held ■fts-i-llie annual 
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nnw provide tl 
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Thin roitrlii.lr-.l the business or the llieellng, save the 
volw of thanks and eli-elion of new menders. Tl.en 

probably about I SI) n ihers ]>reseut, in spite of LIu 

lUaagraeable cliarootcr of the weather. Ht. Stephen > 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

Acalypma Sanderi (hispida) : Chas. B. The plant 
will take little or no harm for ten days' sojourn 
in an apartment if the temperature does not fall 
below 50°. 

A Non-fruiting Quincf : P. C. P. Under cer- 
tain unfavourable conditions of growth — as for 
example, under the shade of large trees, or on 
the north side of a wood, where, owing to the 
lack of sunshine, the wood would not manure, 
or a very wet soil where growth being late ex- 
tending into autumn, the same thing might occur. 
Given age, say 10 to 12 years, and a sunmy Bite, 
the Quince fruits satisfactorily. 

Antirrhinum Seedlings : Novice. If the plants 
are not spoiling in the boxes, wait till the middle 
or end of the next month before planting them 
out of doors. If much crowded, transfer them 
where standing thickest to other boxes. Afford 
a hardy kind of treatment. 

Begonia x Weltoniensis : Notice. The old plants 
will be the best to relv upon provided they have 
been suitably treated, that is, cut down after 
the stems had matured subsequent to flowering 
last summer and autumn, and kept dry in a 
temperature a little higher than that of the 
greenhouse. A place under the plant-stage is 
suitable for them. In the present month shake 
them out of the old soil, and re-pot them in equal 
parts of loam, peat, and leaf-soil, with plenty of 
sand, and grow them on in an intermediate house 
until they flower. In warm districts the plant 
does well out of doors till flowering time. Cut tings 
may be struck'in March or in July* and the early - 
struck ones may be grown in a frame or in the 
open. 

Books : H. J. J. The Propagation and Improve- 
ment of Cultivated Plant*, by F. W. Burbidgc. 
Published by Blackwood and Sons. A note 
addressed to the Secretary of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, 117, Victoria Street, S.W., would 
elicit a reply in reference to the book being iu tho 
Lindley Library. — Young Hand. You should 
obtain Soil* and th+ir Prof)ertie*, by Dr. W. Fream, 
one of Bell's Agricultural Series, published by G. 
Bell and Sons, York Street, Covent Gardeo, W.C. 
— A. Urbanczyk, The Canadian Horticulturist, 
published monthly by The Ontario Fruit Growers' 
Association, Toronto, Ontario. Meehan* Monthly, 
published by Thos. Meehan and Sons, Germans- 
town, Philadelphia. — A Foreman. You will Hud 
Mr. Barron's Vine* and Vine Culture a trustworthy 
manual ; and the late Dr. B. Hogg's Manual on 
Fruit* is the best we have after Dr. Bull's Here- 
fordshire Pomona. We know of no special 
manual on Figs in the English language, and 
their cultivation is so simple that scarcely any is 
needed. Hogg's Fruit Manual contains a lengthy 
list of varieties, together with descriptions, 
but no cultural details. Good directions in regard 
to culture are given in Thomson's Gardener*' 
A**i*tant. Williams' Orchid Grower* Manual is 
one of the best books on the cultivation of Orchids. 
It can be obtained at the Victoria and Paradise 
Nurseries, Upper Hollo way, N. — G. F. Try and 
obtain from a seller of second-hand books a copy 
of Cool Orchid*, and how to Grow Them, by F. 
W. Burbidge. The work is jut of print. 

Cowea scan dens : W. J. S. Best raised from seeds 
sown on a mild hotbed in March. The plant can 
also be struck from cuttings of the new shoots 
obtained from plants started in moderate heat in 
February. The cuttings strike freely in a sandy 
soil, in bottom heat of 75° to 80°, under a bell- 
glass. 

Correction. — In answer to "A. 8. W.," p. 80 of 
the last issue, for Lilium land folium Harrisii, 
read L. longi folium Harrisii. 

Cyclamen Flowers with More than the Usual 
Number of Petals : A. H. This is by no means 
uncommon, and we have seen many specimens 
similar to those you send. The variability to be 
seen in strains of Cyclamen latifolium was illus- 
trated in these pages on several occasions last 
year. See Gardener*' Chronicle, March 5, lfc-98, 
p. 135; March 19, 1898, p. 173. Also in Gar- 
dener*' Chronicle, 1897, January 30, p. 70 and 71 ; 
May 15, p. 317 ; May 22, p. 331. 

Extirpation of Water Lilies in a Lake 6 feet 
deep : G. G. If the water can be run off to a 
great extent, the work of tearing up the plants 
by the roots should not be po difficult a matter. 
You will require some strong drags or long toothed 



rakes, or even field -harrows. The work will, 
however, if performed in that manner, require 
several years to make a thorough clearance of the 
plants. 

Fungus on Roots of Myrtle: R. M. R. The 
fungus, the mycelium of which you send, is 
common on decaying vegetable matter under 
ground, but the species cannot be determined 
in that stage. The state of the soil in borders 
under glass often engenders fungus of the nature 
of this one. Quicklime if used in sufficient 
quantity would doubtless extirpate the same, 
but it would destroy the plant. It was the 
proper course to take to dig out the entire mass 
of infected soil, replacing it by loamy soil J , 
leaf foil \, and sufficient sand to keep it open 
and aerated ; sec also to the drainage, that this 
is efficient, a great deal depending upon that. 
Every particle of fungus-infested matter about 
the roots, and decayed roots, should be removed. 

Hole in Clay Soil in which a Fruit Tree is 
placed : Quite an Amateur. A 3-feet square 
hole, 4 feet deep, dug out io clay, is not a 
suitable place in which to put any fruit tree, as 
it will, while affording very little space, collect 
a great deal of surface • water, which as it 
could not escape through the clay, would act 
injuriously on the tree. The flooring of plates 
would hinder the roots descending into the clay, 
which, however, they are not likely to do. A 
tatter method of dealing with the matter would 
be to lay in pipe or nibble drains, 3 to 4 feet 
deep ana 10 feet away from the trees, and lead 
them into a dry well or an outlet drain ; then trench 
the soil to the depth of the tillage soil, turn- 
ing up the bottom spit in *itn, and mixing with it 
lime and rough rubbish, stable litter, cabbage 
stalks, anything in fact that will add to its 
porosity, and afford plant food that will be 
available in time to come. Having done this, 
wait a month before planting the trees. You 
may put slates, stone slabs, or a bed of concrete 
3 feet from the surface, so that the tap-root does 
not descend further than that. In planting take 
out a wide hole so that the roots may be spread 
out at full length, and do not cover the upper- 
most with more than 6 inches of soil. Fresh loamy 
soil and a small quantity of rotten dung if the 
staple is poor, should be used about the roots 
when planting the trees. 

Luculia gratissima : W. J. S. May be struck 
from cuttings pf young shoots taken in June, but 
it is not a very satisfactory method ; and layers 
or imported seed give the quicker results. The 
colour of the flowers of L. gratissima are pale 
rose. The plant is an evergreen. The best kind 
of soil is tibry loam two-thirds, peat and leaf- 
mould one-third, and plenty of sharp sand. 

Mac.uotm in the Shoots ok Currants : Quite an 
Amateur. The inject is /Kgeria tipuliformis, 
the larva? of which bores the stems and shoots of 
the Bed Currant, eating out the pith and weaken- 
ing the bushes. As a remedy, cut off in spring 
and autumn all hollowed shoots aud snags and 
burn them. 

Names of Fruit.— G. H. Apple, Annie Elizabeth. 
— E. D. Cannot lie recognised, so much bruised. 
— (/. F. Brother*ton. 1 and 3, Blenheim Orange ; 
2, King of the Pippins ; 4, Mere do Menage ; 5, 
Warner's King ; 6, Green Balsam ; 7, Twin 
Cluster. 

Names of Plants : Corre*pondenta not awnoered in 
thi* i**ne are requc*ted to be to good a* to canmdt 
the following number. — F. P. I). Isabels detached, 
but the plants are identified as follows : 1, Cym- 
bidium giganteum, the large single flower; 2, 
Cymbidium sineose, two flowers on upright 
stalk ; 3, Cattleya Triamei, a very good variety ; 
4, Epideudrum aromaticum, the pair of fragrant 
flowers. — T. J., Lo*twithiet. /Eschy nan thus 
speciosus. —E. D. 1 , Maranta zebrina ; 2, Eu- 
lalia japonica variegata ; 3, Oncidium flexuosum ; 
4, Zygopetalum Mack ay i ; 5, Bulbophyllum 
Careyanum ; 6, Dendrobium Pierardi, so far as 
we can judge without seeing flowers. — E. S., 
Birmingham. 1, Nephrolepis tuberosa ; 2, Poly- 
podium pustulatum ; 3, Lygodium japonicnm, 
a climbing Fern. — A. F., Uekjield. 1, Cypri- 
pedium concolor; 2, Cwlogyne lactea ; 3, Den- 
drobium Pierardi; 4, D. primuliuum. — T. T. 
Dendrobium Bancroftianum. 

Orchids for Intermediate Houses : G. T. 
Intermediate Brassia Lanceaua, B. Lawrence- 
ana, B. maculata, B. verrucosa ; Burling- 
toi.ias, Candida, decora, fragranF, and otheis 



Cattleyas, Acklandia*, amethystogloaaa, bicolor, 
chocoensis, guttata, gigas, iabiata, Mosri*, 
Trianei, Warned, Wagneri, and others ; CoUx 
jugosus : Cymbidiums, eburnenm, Mastertii, 
giganteum, and pendulum ; Cypripedioms, can- 
datum, Dominianum, Schlimi, and many mote; 
Epidendrums, bicornutum, macrochilum, pris 
matocarpum, and nemorale; Laeliaa, dona, 
barina, elegans, pnestans, purpurata ; Maxil- 
larias, grandiflora, luteo - grandiflora, picta, 
venusta, &c. ; Miltouias, Clowesii, Regnelli, and 
■pectabile ; Oncidiums, ampliatum, crispum, 
incurvum, Kramerianum, lundum, ornithorhyn 
chum, papilio, sarcodes ; Sophronitis cernoi, 
grandiflora, and violtcea ; Trichoniliaa, coociwa, 
crispa, Galeottiana, suavis, tor til is ; ZygopeU 
lums, crinitum, Mackayi, macranthura, and 
rostratum. We will give you a list of cool-house 
species in our next issue. 

Outside Plants for Cross- Breeding Purpose*: 
//. J. J. There are various methods of pro- 
tection from chance fertilisation, such as frames, 
hand light*, fine muslin covering ; also similar 
coverings to the ventilating parts of frames, 4c 
A flower or a number of flowers may be enclosed 
in a muslin bag previously to expanding. 

Peach-trees and Ma* fee : Novice. If the trees 
are in good health, aud require merely a littk 
assistance to cause the production of good wood, 
and increase the size of the fruits, matteri 
which only the person on the spot can deter- 
mine, you may apply lime in sufficient quantity 
to hide the soil— finely broken plaster will do ; 
potash 2 to 3 oz. to the square yard, pricking 
this in ; and Anally a mulch in summer of bone- 
droppings and short litter 3 inches thick. If the 
soil be retentive, use ouly droppings, and prick 
them in ; and the mulch leave on the surface if 
the land be light. 

RlCHARDIAH NOT OPENING THEIR SPATHES : A. K. 

The plants are either checked by some cause, at 
lo?s of roots, &c, or they were too long or too 
severely dried off. It is a cultural matter, 
doubtless, which can only be settled by one 
having a full knowledge of the past and present 
treatment of the plants. 
Seeds Germinating within a Gourd : W. K. 
The specimens you send are very interesting. It 
is not an infrequent occurrence, however, forMfda 
to so germinate in the case of Cucumbers, Melon*, 
Oranges, the Papaw and other fruits. In your 
specimen the cotyledons were partially green, 
although in the absence of light. This circum- 
stance has been explained by Prof. Church on s 
former occasion as probably due to some modifi- 
cation of the rays of light, which are capable of 
"greening" although their energy be altered in 
character. Respecting the Orchid sent, see neit 
week's issue. 

Shy Pollen-beakino Carnations : H. J. J. We 
do not suppose that you can do anything beyond 
exposing the pollen -bearing anthers to the light 
by the careful removal of adjacent petals. 

Tree Fern : E. V. G. In the absence of any in- 
formation, we can only surmise the cause of tbe 
death of the plant. It may be gas, bad drainage, 
improper cultivation, &c. 

Use of SrpERPHosPHATE of Lime in Vineries 
and Peach Houses: W. G. The chief aim being 
the sweetening of the soil and the rendering active 
tbe inert vegetable substances in the sou ; yon 
would find pulverised (recently slaked) lime the 
best to use. It can be spread half an inch thick 
on the surface and left there, or just turned 
under. It should not come at the first in direct 
contact with the roots. If you use bone meal at 
the same time it will be a wasteful proceeding. 
On the Peach border you might use potash at 
about 2 ozs. to the square yard in addition to tbe 
lime, or alone. 

Communications Received.— Barrft Son— B. W. B.— F. W. B. 
- W. M. H.— A. 8. C.— Geo. Farmer.— W. J. B.— P. 1\- 
Murr.— Crocus.— D. C. CYomWe.— D. T. F. (too lat*).- 
Nureerymaii. — A. R.— Flomice Petty.— H. Corwoii.- 
C. K. 8.-U. A.-G. Nobbs.— A. D.— F. A. W.— W. N. C- 
C. K.-Herbe & Wullc— G. T.-A. C.-C. H. P.— A. T.- 

A. J. L— H. T. M.-A. C. F.— W. H. 8.— a A A, r\- 

J. J. W.-H. P.-H. H. T.-R. a-J. H.-IJ. W. W.- 
J. May.-J. M — J. K.-J. H. W. 

Bpecimenb and Photographs Received with Thanks.— 
J. Hat* bar. 



DIED.— On the 7th inst., at •« Green la mis," 
Rcadiug, Ellen, widow of the late Alfiud 
Sutton, Esq., in her 76th year. 

(For Market* and Weather, ace p. xiv.) 
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ROME. 

(Concluded from, p. 65.) 

I HAVE sometimes had a dream of what the 
Colosseum might become if it were only 
clothed with a studied and deliberate intent. How 
Ramondia pyrenaica would find a dwelling-place 
in many a damp and dark recess, how Dianthus 
cffisius would cling with pleasure to the walls, 
how Verbascum lychnitis (which adorns Haddon 
Hall) would soon spread everywhere over the 
place ; how Erinus hispanicus would be at home, 
how Rosa Wichuriana would like to fling itself 
in great lengths over the stones, how Mesem- 
bryanthemums would glisten in the sun — all 
these, and many more that might be named, 
would like to have such a chance ; but the 
dream is one to be checked upon the instant, 
the Colosseum would never respond to such a 
covering as that. It never could have borne 
to be decked out in festal robes. What Dr. 
Arnold called "its inexplicable beauty and 
solemnity" would be lost, and that sweet 
melancholy aspect which it had in days gone by 
was owing in part to its left-alone condition, and 
and to the tangle of shrubs and plants. 

There are two plants beyond all others whose 
comparative absence, I think, must be regretted 
in the Colosseum of Rome ; one is the common 
Wallflower, which has so prettily been called 
** Desolation's Dower," and which used to 
lighten up the old crumbling walls and seem 
quit3 at home there — a ruin is ruined to my 
mind if Wallflowers are not growing in quantity 
over it, there is something quite unnatural in 
their absence, and their presence is an ornament 
for decay ; and the other is the Caper-plant, 
which has a most extraordinary affinity for old 
waste places, and finds them out and seems to 
love buildings when all use for them has passed 
away. Its home used once to be amid the fallen 
arches and grass - grown colonnades of the 
neglected Colosseum, and it threw itself in great 
lengths from stone to stone with its pendont 
branches and smooth shining leaves and large 
white blossoms with purple stamens that waved 
so pleasantly in the wind. All this is for the most 
p\rt over now, for though the Caper-plant still 
abounds in the vicinity, and roams as it likes 
t > do in the Palace of the Caesars on the Palatine 
Hill, it is under an interdict in the spot which, 
of all others, suitad it be3t, and its white cascades 
of blossom no longer stream down in the 
Cjloiseum which it used to adorn so well, and 
with whoie fallen state it seemed to be in closest 
sympathy. It is just exactly the plant which 
ought to be there, and which would be there 
beyond a doubt in great quantity but for the 
mischief ous interference which has taken place. 

I have mentioned a name above, that of 
Mr. D wight Benton, about whom I venture to 
■ay more before this paper is brought to an 
end. The mantle of Dr. Deakin has fallen upon 
tin shoulders of Mr. D wight Benton in every- 
thing that appertains to the flora of the Colos- 
seum and of the Roman ruins generally. This 
gentleman takes the greatest possible interest in 



the matter, and being both a skilled botanist 
and also an artist, he has qualifications for his 
pursuit which do not belong to everybody. He 
is an American, and for something like twenty- 
six years he has been living in Rome till lately 
as Consul-General de la Republic de Hawaii 
pour Tltalie. During all this time he has kept 
his eyes open for anything of botanical interest, 
and during the last eight of them he has had a 
fixed object in view in the way of working up 
the flora of the Roman ruins, and bringing his 
description up-to-date. He does not quite go 
upon the lines which Dr. Deakin followed, but 
takes a wider area, the Colosseum being 
embraced in it. He was very kind to me during 
my visit to Rome, and allowed me to handle 
the proof-sheets of his forthcoming book, and to 
talk to him about them. Not a few things of 
great interest I have heard from his lips. As 
might be supposed, after his long residence in 
Rome his mind is saturated with the lore and 
traditions of the place, and so far as plants are 
concerned he has spared no pains about them, 
always making his notes on the spot, and bring- 
ing home his specimens so that an after 
verification might be made. To those who have 
a twofold love in their hearts — the love of Rome 
and the love of plants as well — it may with 
confidence be said that Mr. Dwight Benton's 
guidance will be a very acceptable aid, and his 
book will be constantly in their hands. I said 
to him, " I hope it will not be a very expensive 
affair, and that it will not cost more than a 
pound." He replied that the price is not yet 
settled, but he did not think it would come to 
so high a figure as that. It goes upon the 
general plan in such cases as this — first comes 
a scientific description, and afterwards are added 
more general and ordinary remarks. 

I will mention some two or three things about 
which I am indebted to him, and which I think 
are of interest. One of his proof-sheets ran in 
this way, about my favourite Caper-plant : — 
4 'This beautiful plant is found every where as 
an adornment to the relics of antiquity. Its 
long pendent stems hang in graceful curves from 
the crevices of old walls, and covered as they 
are with smooth, shining leaves and con- 
spicuous flowers, form most beautiful accents 
and breaks in the otherwise monotonous tones 
of a ruin. Its flowers open only towards 
evening, and exhale a most delicious odour. 
Many attempts have been made to introduce it 
into cultivation, but it pines away under the 
fostering care of the florist, preferring its native 
niches in walls, where it seems to extract some 
unknown nutriment from the stones them- 
selves. It thrives, however, in rocky and barren 
situations, specially when left to itself to spread 
in old Olive-orchards, &c. The species, C. 
spinosa proper, is rare, but the variety rupes- 
tris, is most abundant, and differs in its shorter 
leaf-stems, and in the absence of the curved 
spines at their bases." What strikes me most 
about this is, that it explains what I in my igno- 
rance could never make out before. The whole 
plant, so far as I have had it in my hands, has 
always been quite smooth and spineless, and I 
never could see how it came to be called spinosa, 
except on the Incus a nun Incendo principle, 
which is so utterly absurd. It now appears 
that I never have had anything to do with the 
species Capparis spinosa proper, but that only 
the variety rupestris is familiar to me. The 
other point is, that with all due deference to 
Mr. Dwight Benton, I do not think that Cap- 
paris spinosa var. rupestris is so intolerant of 
cultivation as he imagines it to be. I have had it 
off and on upon my rockery for many years, and 



I have it still, or, at any rate, I could have 
answered for that, towards ' the end of last 
summer, when I happened to be at home. It 
must be grown in full sunshine, and will pine 
away in the shade, and the rubble from an old 
wall cheats it into the belief that it belongs to 
some "relic of antiquity," and it is happy 
accordingly. But this is nothing at all. I would 
only say, let those who love Capparis spinosa, 
as I do, for many an old association's sake, not 
be deterred from trying it. Seek to make it 
think that it is in the Palace of the Cuesars, or 
on the Colosseum of Rome, and it will like you 
at once. 

But another piece of information which I 
had from Mr. Dwight Benton is almost more 
interesting than the above, it is one of those 
very strange things which seem to defy expla- 
nation. When excavations were lately being 
made on the Palatine Hill, and die ground was 
much stirred and dug about, a large crop of a 
very unexpected plant made its appearance, and 
Nicotiana glauca, which belongs to the La Plata 
countries, was all over the place. Mr. Benton 
told me that this has been a matter of great 
interest to the botanists of Italy — especially to 
one whose name I forget, and who is a great 
authority, and lives at Pisa ; but so far it has 
been a cause only for wonderment. We were 
talking about Cyclamens, and my instructor 
incidentally said there is plenty of reason 
why they should be called ''sowbread," inelegant 
though the appellation may be. Cyclamens are 
known to be the staple food of the wild boar of 
Italy, Ac. I only wish I had a tithe of the 
knowledge which Mr. Dwight Benton has both 
about Rome and about plants. 

I cannot bring this letter to a close with- 
out expressing the fervent hope that the 
mischief which is being done to the Roman 
ruins will not go on for ever. The name of 
Pope Pius IX. deserves no " exornavit " after 
it so far as they are concerned, and his servant 
Rossa will long be remembered as having spoilt 
much of what he was so ready to touch. If 
only the present generation could keep their 
solicitude for the splendid ruins under their 
charge as much as possible to themselves, things 
would come right after a time. 

The Colosseum only wants to be left alone. 
If Charles Dickens was right when he said that 
in his day it was crumbling away at the rate of 
one inch a year, why should it not be so \ There 
are a good many inches and a good many years 
still remaining, and at that rate it would surely 
be better for it to be highly attractive as long 
as it lasts than to last to a very remote future, 
and to be forbidding in appearance all the way 
through. 

Left alone the Colosseum would be certain to 
have its mysterious sweetness all come back to 
it. As it were, an invisible hand would cover 
up all its deformities, and drape it once again 
with a veil of loveliness. The Ferns and the 
mosses, the plants and the shrub3, would return 
to the spots which seem made for them, and 
which would receive them with the utmost 
alacrity. The winds would do their part in this 
great adornment of the place — birds may be 
trusted for such an office as that ; and though 
we, of the generation to which I belong, can 
never hope to see the Colosseum again as I have 
seen it in days that have passed away, our 
children, if ever they come to Rome, will find that 
tangle of vegetation which seems to carry a 
message along with it to our very hearts ; and 
they will look on one of the sweetest and most 
pathetic spectacles on which the human eye can 
rest Henry Exvl>*nk. 
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Orchid Not es and Gleanings. 

CATTLEYA TRIAN.BI MRS. W. H. CANNON. 

It is always a pleasure to see that a variety 
which we have previously noticed has improved. 
Too often it ia to be feared that an exceptionally 
well -grown plant, blooming under very favourable 
circum stances, produces a phenomena] bloom, and 
obtains a varietal name in consequence, and i* 
never again seen bnt in the ordinary form. 

Such is not the case with the two extraordinary 
forms of C. Trianon named, for W.H.Cannon, Esq., 
Vanda Lodge, Twickenham, Vic, C. Triaua»i Can- 
nouiana, a charming large flower of handsome shape, 
and delicate peach-bloesom tint, similar to some of 
the forms of C. Sohroderce ; and C. T. Mrs. W. H. 
Cannon, a flower of which is again before us. Its 
petals are over 3 inches in width, the whole flower 
of fine proportions and substance, and boldly dis- 
playing itself in the manner which lovers of perfect 
flowers desire. The whole flower is of a clear 
white, the labellum suffused with a pearl -like 
blush, and bearing a chrome -yellow band extending 
from the base to the centre, the front having a 
bright purple blotch, with brood white margin. It 
is comparable with C. T. Ernest Ashworth, and 
that is giving it a very high character. 

Cattleva Percivaliana, 
Opinions generally differ as to the merits of most 
of the varieties of this species, but when an excep- 
tionally fine form blooms, it is commonly admitted 
that it compares favourably with any other type of 
Cattleya labiata in shape and in the richness of its 
colour, if not in size. A bloom of an unusually 
fine variety is sent me by C. B. Powell, Esq., The 
Old Hall, SouthWough, Tunbridge Wells (gr., Mr. 
Dupont), who remarks that in substance and colour 
of the sepals and petals, a bright purplish- rose, it has 
resemblance to the best form of Cattteya Law- 
renceana. The petals and lip are broad, and tinely 
crimped at the margin. The lip is deep orange at 
the base, with maroon -oolou red markings. The 
central area is orange-tinted crimson, and shades 
off to light purple towards the distinct lavender- 
coloured crisped margin. 
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white. Lower sepal greenish-white, with darker 
green linos. Staminode changed from the horse- 
shoe-shaped outline of C. callosum to a two-lobed 
plate, resembling a pair of elephant's cars, whitish, 
with pink tint, and with an indistinct green reticu- 
lation in the centre. It is a bold flower, measuring 
7 inches broad, and over 5 inches in length, without 
spreading. Leaves, pale green, with a close dark- 
green reticulation. 

It was raised from callosum $ , Lathamianum $ 
(Spioerianum ? , villosam J ), and flowered by Walter 
C. Clark, Esq., Orleans Honae, Sefton Park, Liver- 
pool, who considerately sent me a flower and leaf of 
each parent to compare with it. Jam* O'Briri). 



A very stately and uncommon variety under thi* 
name has been sent ma by the Rev. !■'. I'ayntcr, 
Stoke Hill, Guildford. In general appearance, 
and in the glossy surface of the flower, it recalls 
some forms of C. x vemixium ; but the flower 
is larger and more effectively coloured. The upper 
sepal is of a rich yellow tint at the base ; the 
central portion of purple, and the margiu white 
with rosy-purple markings. The petals, which 
sliow the influence of C. Argus distinctly, are of a 
bright yellow colour ; the upper halves and blade 
are tinged with reddish -purple on two-thirds of the 
basal portion, and also carry dark chocolate- brow a 
spots. The lip is greenish -yellow, tinged on the face 
with reddish-rose. The staminode is yellow, with a 
green central boss. The whole flower is a curious 
blend of C. Argue, C. villosum, and C. iusigoe. 

CVI'HII'KDII'M (pAFUIOrEDlUM) X CAlLIUI-K, 

lie"' t/arxl. hyl'. 
A very striking, though not showy, hybrid, its 
great size, as with C. x Cuas. Canham, being 
its chief characteristic. The upper sepal, which is 
abruptly folded back, is bright green, with a clear 
white margin, a distinct hand of purple up the mid- 
rib, and some balf-dozcu lighter purple forked lines 
following the voining of the surface. The petals 
are yellowish -green, with a band of purple Up the 
centre, a dark green reticulation, and pale rose 
tinge on the outer half. Tbe lip is greenish -white, 
with a slight rose tint. In this instance, as in some 
others, I have noted the blackish warts so con- 
spicuous on the upper margin of the petals of 
C. callosum are quite obliterated, although it was 
the seed-bearing parent, the margin being simply 



EPLDENDRUM UMBELLATUM. 

A nooD many plants have been named Epidcn- 
drum umbellatum, and some of them have not been 
Epideodrums at all ; but our illustration (fig. 39), 
taken from a plant which flowered with Messrs. 
Stanley-Mobbs ft Ash ton, of South gate, represents 



the true plant, a form of which is figured in the 
Rommc.nl Magaaiu, I. 2O30. It is found in South 
and Central America, and it varies much in habit 
and in the size of its flowers, hut in all the forms 
the peculiar thick green leaves and translucent 
pale green flowers are constant features. This plant 
wan recommended a Botanical Certificate at a 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
January 31. 

DISEASES OF THE VINE. 



17. 1 



BaowslKn. — "Browning," or " Brumssurc,'' is 
one of many names given to certain symptoms of 
disease common on the Vino and other plant*. The 
disease is widespread, varied in appearance, and 
□at easy to sum up briefly. Tbe chief symptom 
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plant. The young foliage shows more or less dis. 
coloration, and tends to become dry. It may only 
be the leaf-margins which go in this way, or spots 
of varying size may appear over the whole leaf. 
Healthy parte frequently continue to enlarge, so 
that wrinkles or blisters are formed on the leaf, 
and offer tempting shelter to insects. In extreme 
cases, the leaves fall off, and the ends of young twigs 



wither. If the disease appears later and on nature 
leaves, these show discoloured spots varying from 
pale green to yellow, brown, redd iah brown, or 
purple ; in other words, autumn colouring coma 
on prematurely. If the spots dry up, they easily 
dropout, leaving holes. Leaf-stalks and yonng wood 
may also become discoloured. The disease may be 
found in all stage*. Everything indicates something 
wrong in the nutrition of the Vine ; the. result will 
be a loas of fruit in quantity or quality. When 
the plant it in this condition, various fungi (ill, 
no doubt, show themselves, and the ardent fangis- 
hunter ia likely to indicate some of these is uk 
cause of trouble. The appearance of the symptom 
just described is said to be moat common in moiil 
weather, when miste or fogs prevail, and is m»x 
conspicuous in outdoor vineyards with a northera 
exposure. The disease is not favoured by weather 
with prevailing sunshine, and a spell of weather of 
this kind will probably chock an attack already in 
progress. During a moist season the disease seem 
to become epidemic, and it spreads rapidly, like 



many fungus diseases. Heavy rains, with good 
weather between, aro said to have no effect in 
assisting the damage. In regard to soils, tha: 
badly drained are most liable, and any treatment. 
or want of treatment, which makes a soil aoddea 
and impervious to sir, are friendly to the diieiK : 
on the other hand, all measures making toward) 
good drainage will favour the grower. On pl'J" 
near each Other, with different methods of msnurin; 
the disease is generally found wont where fresh 
farm yard manure was used in quantity. 

This is one of the diseases said to be caused by 
the action of PsoudocommU, a slime-fungus we he» r 
much of at present. According to certain French 
investigators, this faugus causes diseases oo in- 
numerable plants, some of which were referred to 
in a note in the flnnc'itrr"' ChronUlt on Jnly R 
18S3, p. 69. It is described as a minute fungus 
somewhat like the club-root fungus (Phunmiw- 
phora) of Turnips, fto. We have just made » 
critical review of important papers on Pseudc 
commis, but, briefly, its importance as a partite 
on the Vine or any other plant, does not yet win 
well proved. It is • tempting prospect to '»' 
plant -pathologist to find a fungus, insect, ones' 
other cause to which to refer some of the m»nj 
diseases of obscure origin. This is exactly rW 
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.im ; to us, how- 
ever, the evidence given a» yeL is far from con- 
vincing. The symptoms of " browning " in 'the 
Vine just described above agree with those given 
by a supporter of the PseudocommLs theory, bat 
ire think that grower* will snpport our view— that 
the Vine wit! show disease in this way if the con- 
ditions of soil and climate be those indicated, 
without calling in the aid of any fungus. It does 
worn a little absurd to believe that every plant 
disessn must be the work of a fungus, insect, or 
other parasite, for these reasons, we have pre- 
ferred to class " browning " as a disease caused by 
defects in cultivation. Many experiments a* to 
remedies have been tried under the assumption 
that Pseudocommis is the cause of diseases like 
" browning," but application of sprays or powders 
generally used againBt fungi does not seem suc- 
cessful. What does succeed is a clear atmosphere 
with moderate rains, and a treatment of the soil 
likely bo benefit the general health of tbo Vines. 

The dreaded Califomian Vine disease in many 
ways resembles "browning. " It seems to be con - 
tiowl to Grape-growing parte of western North 
America, and has there been the subject of much 



others to a fungus named Coryneum. We prefer 
father to take a view supported by very conclusive 
evidence, namely, that "gumming" is a natural 
tendency of the Vine, which becomes aggravated 
Into a disease by pruning, over- cropping, and 
mishandling in cultivation. 

In conclusion, the diseases of the Vine described 
in the present article cannot be traced to the direct 
action of any fungus or insect, although attempts 
have been made to do to. Nor is their cure 
brought about by any of the methods user) against 
parasitic organisms. In every case the disease 
represents an exaggeration of some condition natural 
to the Vino plant. "Sbaokiug" is an exaggerated 
form of the natural way in which Vines get rid of 
superfluous or weak fruit; "blanching" is an 
extreme case of paleness natural to the foliage of 
any plant improperly supplied with food ; 
" browning " la an untimely appearance of autumn 
tints ; " gumming " is an excessive formation of 
gummy substances found in every Vine. The 
disease in each case is brought about by methods 
of cultivation unsuited to keep up the health of 
the plant. The prevention and cure lies in making 
the cultivation more suitable. The tendency 



intermediate between the parent*, and it Is altoge- 
ther a remarkable hybrid. The scape bears several 
flowers, the sepsis and petals of which are green, 
heavily tinged with chocolate colour, and the tip is 
creamy -white, with dotted lines of purple around 



tu:'ci»l study by qualified expert*. They can trace 
no fnngna or insect as its cause. What progress 
has been made in checking the disease is attained 
by improved cultivation of snitablc varieties. 



This disease has its origin in the practice of 
pruning the Vine. When a twig is pruned 
off. the branch left dies back for a short 
distance below the cut ; at the same time 
the vesBfile and other element* of the stem 
near the wound become stopped up by a secre- 
tion of gum, which hardens. This is a natural 
process, and happens after every pruning-cut on a 
Vine. Investigations on the cultivated and other 
Fpeciea of Vine show that gummy substances are 
formed in the elements of the second year and older 
wood ; in some cases also in the first year wood. 
The Viae i*, then, a plant which has a tendency to 
form gam ia it* tissues. The disease of "gumming" 
is due to an abnormal formation of gum. The 
wood breaks down, and cavities are formed filled 
with gum, which become* so abundant that it 
itreams from broken places in the bark or from 
pruning- tut*. It may also harden inside the stem, 
and choke the tissues, so that no water can pass 
up -, a* a result the leaves and new wood wither, 
and this is accompanied by loss of the fruit-crop. 
Some investigator* say that "gumming" in due to 
bacteria i other* put it down to the action of 
I'leudocommi*, the slime-fungus referred to above ; 



towards disease is the result of growing for a 
purpose — fmit production — and neglecting, for- 
getting, or being ignorant of details necessary to 
ensure the general health of the Vine. No matter 
how careful a grower may be of his Vines, it is 
easy to overlook some detail ; this may pass un- 
noticed for years while it gathers force, ultimately 
to appear as a disease, probably when a cold spring, 
a sunless summer, or an adverse season hastens 
evente of tins kind. The fault need be no one's, 
and we can only blame our ignorance as to the 
requirements of the Vine ; the lesson is to try and 
remedy the dofocts for the future. It might even 
be said that if we could cultivate the Vine exactly 
as it requires, we should probably see less of disease 
of any kind, including the various forms of mildew, 
rust, rot*, and others, which are doubtless the work 
of fungi whose first foothold is made easy on weakly 
plant*. The difficulty is to say exactly what is 
the defect in cultivation ; this must be learned by 
experience. The records of this experience, how- 
ever, should assist those in need of it. IT. G. Smith, 
LtfU. 

ZYGOBATEMANIA x MASTERSII. 

Our illustration (fig. 40} represents a very 
interesting cross made by Messrs. Linden, l'llorti- 
culture Internationale, Brussels, between Zygope- 
talum orinitum, fertilised with the pollen of Bate, 
inannia Colteyi. The plant and its flowers nro quite 



SEED TRADE. 

Tree Seeds. — Those of the seed trade who are 
interested in tree seeds, and especially those of 
Conifers, may be interested to learn that in those 
districts from which seed of some of the specie* is 
drawn, the crops are of varying extent. Abies 
Douglasii is short in most districts, while A. Men- 
zieeii is an almost entire failure, bnt the crop of 
A. pectinata is good and obtainable at low prices. 
" It may not be generally known that the wood of 
Abies Douglasii is very resinous, and makes excel- 
lent firewood, even when green. In dead trees the 
bark and wood are often: so full of resin as to burn 
like a torch, and from it* combustibility extensive 
tract* of forest* are burnt every year. Were it not 
that the vegetable tissues wilt burn readily, the 
immense mass of it that encumbers the surface of 
on ordinary farm on the banks of the Columbia 
would bid defiance to any efforts that one man 
could make for its removal during the time of hi* 
natural life" {Manual of Coniftra:). Larix lepto- 
iepis, one of Mr. J. G. Veitch's introductions 
from Japan, bas yielded seeds freely, and prices 
are low. The Scotch Fir, Pinus sylvestris, has 
yielded seed vary sparingly all over the continent ; 
there is a brisk demand for samples, and prices are 
advancing. P. excelsa, the Norway Spruce, ha* 
yielded a full crop of exoellent quality, which can 
be obtained at tempting terms. P. Larix (Larch) is 
a plentiful crop, satisfactory both as to quality and 
price. P. Strobus is also of good quality, germi- 
nating freely, and obtainable at average prices. P. 
auBtriaca, P. Laricio, P. maritima, and P. Cembra, 
have so far yielded, that very choice seeds can be 
supplied at moderate price*. 

Of deciduous trees the supply of seeds of Birch and 
Elm is small, the unfavourable weather during 
spring and early summer had on injurious effect 
upon the trees. Of the common Oak there is 
ample, and there is enough of Beech mast to meet 
all demands, and thesamecan be said of the Maple, 
Birch, Hornbeam, Haws, Asb, Acacia, Broom, the 
small and large-leaved Limes, and also Furzes. 



NOTES FEOM A SCOTTISH MANSE. 

Winter for Nature, as well a* for the earnest 
horticulturist, is a period of repose ; she is resting 
from her energies, and increasing, by means of 
such temporary cessation, her latent strength. 
Only in rare instances do we perceive any manifes- 
tation* of what may be termed vegetative activity 
above the surface of the ground. I have, how- 
ever, already recorded in the U ardent™' Chronicle 
how the beautiful, violet hued Iris reticulata, gave 
me an unexpected greeting, such as only a lovely 
flower can give to an instinctive lover of Nature 
on Christmas Day. It recalled, by its beauty, the 
gracious benediction of the Friend of Man : "Even 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these." Tothe vision of the thoughtful, reveren- 
tial nature, the splendour of monarebs must always 
seem garish, when compared with that of the 
glorious eastern and western dowers. Pre- 
viously to the appearance of Iris reticu- 
lata, my winter gardes was greatly glad- 
dened by the naked flowering Jasmine (Jasiuinum 
nndiflorum), which is always very fascinating, with 
its golden blossoms shining amid its glossy green 
branches, like a bright and steadfast hope, in the 
heart of adversity, of vernal beauty yet to come. 
Probably by reason of the absence of sunlight, most 
of the winter flowers are destitute of fragrance, 
which in other seasons would be accounted a serious 
limitation, but Chimonanthus fragraus, which 
flower* in December and January, is a striking 
exception to this general rule. This precious plant 
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should always be pruned immediately after its 
flowering season is over ; but this fact, I fear, is 
often forgotten by amateur horticulturists, who 
fail to observe that the shoots which have already 
blossomed abundantly are of no floral service for the 
following season. 

One of the most graceful of all winter flowers is 
the Christmas Rose, Helleborus niger, which, 
though it does not appear to have discovered in my 
own garden an absolutely congenial soil, succeeds 
admirably at Logan House in this parish, where 
also the fragrant Viola odorata, which is cultivated 
by Mrs. McDonall, blooms profusely in late winter 
and early spring. 

The Duchess of Sutherland makes a specialty of 
the Snowdrop, for whose cultivation one of her 
Scottish residences, Dunrobin Castle, in Sutherland- 
shire, has long been famous. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
once wrote me as follows regarding this flower : — 
M I do not know that I have ever mentioned the 
Snowdrop in my verses, but I have been planting 
it among my shrubberies, and admire it greatly." 
But as I afterwards reminded him, he had thus 
characterised Istult, one of his finest and most 
delicate creations — 

" Who is this Snowdrop by the sea ? " 

from which it would almost appear that I knew 
some of his poems, and especially their charming 
incidental floral passages, better than himself. 

Last year I had the gratification of receiving 
from Mr. F. W. Burbidge, the Curator of Trinity 
College Gardens, Dublin (who may be said to have 
made a special study of spring flowers), a number 
of fine bulbs of the gigantic Crimean Snowdrop, 
introduced into this country by Lord Clarinda, 
which I planted very carefully in a grassy plot 
opgweite my study window, from which, when their 
large and lustrous, pendulous flowers appear in 
February (for they come somewhat late), I shall 
always be able to see them when I am at my work. 
The majority of my Snowdrops have been planted 
in leaf -mould, beneath the bare, overhanging 
branches of trees. In such positions they are in 
perfect correspondence with their environment, and 
create at this season most picturesque effects. 
David /?. Williamson. 



Alpine Garden. 

NEW AND RARE PLANTS FOR ALPINE 
GARDENS AND ROCKERIES. 

(Continual from p. 212, vol. xxit\) 

Mulgedium cacalicc/olium, Boissier. — Large and 
good herbaceous plant, with erect stems, growing 
from 4 to 5 feet, bearing fine and large leaves 1 foot 
long and 5 inches broad, hastate or triangularly 
ovate ; flowers numerous, deep blue, in small heads 
joined in large panicles. It is a very showy plant ;. 
the seeds were brought to us by the botanist 
Alboff^ from the Caucasus. It seems to like the 
shade or a half-shady situation, and grows freely 
in ordinary soil 

Papaver radicatum, RottboelL— A small form 
of P. nudicaule growing in the mountains of Scan- 
dinavia. The leaves are short and hairy, the stems 
short, the flowers large, and the calyx very hairy. 
It grows in any good soil. 

Paracaryum angustifolium, Boissier. — A very 
good variety of Borage, newly introduced from 
the mountains of Asia Minor. A small and tufted 
plant, not exceeding a foot in height, and forming 
a dense bush of narrow, deep green, shining, and 
somewhat hairy leaves ; the flowers are of the most 
beautiful sky-blue, disposed in corymbose racemes, 
and open from July to August The plant requires 
sun and a dry situation, and likes the rockery, for 
which it might have been created. 

We obtained from Dr. Duthie at Saharanpur, 
India, another Paracaryum, under the name Para- 
earyum sp. Hazara. It flowered well last summer, 
has broad leaves and sky-blue flowers, and seems 
to be near to P. inanum, although not identical 
with it 



Plantago uniflora, Hook. — We obtained this from 
seeds sent from New Zealand three years ago. It 
is a pretty little plant, with curious, very deeply- 
toothed leaves ; these leaves are variegated, and 
marked with brown or deep purple veins ; the 
flowers are inconspicuous and rare, but the plant is 
worth cultivation because of the curious and pretty 
foliage. It grows well in a sunny rock-pocket. 

Platycodon gtaucum, Siebold and Zuccharini, of 
Japan, is a dwarf and glaucous form of the beautiful 
large autumnaL Bellflower, and a very welcome 
acquisition for the rockery. 

Pulmonaria rubra, Schott. — The Index Kewensis 
considers this very showy plant as identical with 
P. mollis, Wolff ; but I cannot admit that. The 
Pulmonaria rubra is different ; its leaves are always 
destitute of the spots generally so well marked 
on those of P. mollis, and these leaves are thicker, 
shorter-stemmed, and narrower than those of the 
type, mollis. The flowers in P. rubra are brilliant, 
very showy, of the brightest red, and not turning 
to blue after fecundation. It is an ornamental 
plant for the rockery, where it succeeds in any good 
soil It flowers from April to June. 

Pyrethrum Starckianum, Alboff (in Bulletin 
de Vherbier Boissier >, vol ii., p. 455). — This new and 
interesting Composite was discovered in the 
Abchasian mountains in the Caucasus by my late 
friend, N. Alboff; in 1892, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to garden plants. It is a white tomentose 
plant 1 foot high, bearing deeply-cut leaves, and 
large capsules of flowers with white ligules. It 
flowers well on sunny places in rockeries or the 
open ground. H. Correvon, Geneva, Switzerland. 

(To be continued). 

Some Early Crocuses. 

We can hardly realise how much we should miss 
the Crocus, which in spring enamels our gardens 
with bright colour. With golden-yellow, purple, 
white, or striped blooms, it fills us with pleasure as 
we see its flowers expanded in the sunshine of a 
bright spring day. It cannot with any truth be 
said that these Dutch Crocuses are not appreciated 
and admired, but it can be claimed that what are 
known as the Crocus "species,' 1 do not receive a 
fair share of the attention given to the others. 
With these a garden may be made more attractive 
not only because of the greater variety, but also by 
reason of the succession of flowers .produced by the 
various species. To write of these in detail would, 
perhaps, occupy too much space, but it may 
possibly be of service to speak of a very few of the 
Crocuses which are among the first of our flowers 
to bloom in the earliest days of the yeAr according 
to our chronology. 

Their coming is a little irregular, depending much 
upon the weather, not only of their season, but also 
to some degree upon that of the months which have 
just passed away. Some years they are a month 
or so late, but in others they favour us with their 
flowers a second time by coming again before 
December has gone. 

Crocus Imperaii. — Were one to be laid under the 
necessity of making a choice amoog the early- 
fiowering Croci, it is probable that this fine species 
would be the first chosen. It is very hardy, 
although a native of Italy, and gives as little 
trouble as any Crocus we grow. It is beautiful 
also, whether closed, when its fawn-coloured seg- 
ments are attractive ; or open to the sun, when the 
rich purple of its flowers till one with admiration. 
It is early, occasionally blooming with us in the 
North before New Year's Day, but usually in 
January, and further South, and in some parts of 
Ireland, before Christmas. There is a white 
variety, but this appears to be difficult to estab- 
lish, and I have lost it several times. The species 
is rather variable in shade of colour, and it has 
been pointed out that there are two forms. One of 
these, and the prettier of the two, comes before 
the other, and is beautifully pencilled with black- 
purple on the outside. The later variety is almost 
self-coloured on the exterior of the outer segments, 



and is usually smaller. Crocus Imperati is cheap, 
and produces seed freely, which may be sown ai 
soon as ripe. The seedlings do not flower for three 
or four years. 

Crocus vfcetfmtu.— This pretty and bright little 
Crocus usually comes rather earlier thai C. 
Imperati, and gives a bright touch of gold to tie 
spot in which it grows. The colour is a deep 
golden-yellow, and in the dark days of the yeari 
good batch would be very acceptable. It is one of 
the species which shows its proper leaves with the 
flowers, a feature which, to some of us, appean to 
add to their beauty. The outside is aometumei 
feathered with bronze. The anthers are yellow or 
orange, and the stigmata scarlet or orange. It b 
common in Northern Palestine and Syria. It b 
quite hardy with the writer, and is a little Crocus 
worthy of wider cultivation. 

Crocus Crttoti. —The rare Crocus Cre wei is closely 
related to C. biflorus, and it is doubtful if it would 
have been accorded specific rank but for its dark, 
almost black, anthers. It comes into bloom with 
me about the same time as C. vitellinus, and, 
although not bright like the latter in its colour, it 
is very pretty and refined. The whitish -buff outer 
segments are beautifully feathered with chocolate, 
and the white interior contrasts pleasingly with the 
deep [chocolate of the anthers. This Crocus wat 
first found by Mr. Elwes in Syria in 1874, bat it 
has been sent from Asia Minor also. It has been 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, and fuller 
details regarding this and other Crocuses will be 
found in Mr. Maw's " Synopsis of the Genu 
Crocus," which appeared in the Gardtweri 
Chronicle, vol. xvL, p. 102 et stq. 

Crocus ancyrensis.— Another bright little Croats 
which comes soon after C. vitellinus is C. ancy- 
rensis, the Angora Crocus ; it is deeper in colour 
than C. vitellinus, and more nearly approaches a 
deep orange. The segments are unstriped, and a 
little clump of the grassy leaves and bright flowers 
of the Angora Crocus looks very pretty. It ii 
said to be very plentiful in some parts of Asia 
Minor, but it is not nearly so commonly met with 
in cultivation as one would expect. 

These are only a few of the considerable number 
of the plants of this charming genus, which pre- 
sent themselves to us when flowers are scarce in 
the garden, and when the smallest blossom ii 
highly prized S. Arnott, Carsethom, by Dumfries, 
X.B. 



Plant Notes. 

» 

IPOMOPSIS ELEGANS Var. (ffort. Vilmorin). 

This pretty and useful annual afford* a pleasing 
and attractive display when grown in groups is the 
flower-borders. It grows to a height of 3 feet, 
bearing long, more or less branching spikes of 
flowers, which are valuable for decorative purposes. 
The colour of the flowers varies, ranging from pint 
and salmon to creamy- white. Plants raised froa 
seed sown in gentle heat in spring, avnd planted 
out in the month of May will flower during Sep- 
tember and October. If desired to haw the plant 
in flower at an earlier period, seed should be sown 
in August or September, and wintered in a green- 
house. Ipomopsis elegans succeeds in a warm and 
dryish soil. Last year I grew it well on a light 
gravelly soil, in spite of the drought. English 
seedsmen do not appear to catalogue the plant, or 
perhaps they include it under a different name. 
James Baxter, Boldrt Orange Gardens, Lymingto*. 

OX ALU CJERNUA. 

This pretty species of Wood Sorrel is a useful 
subject for filling op and brightening small recesses 
in the flower-garden or on the shady side of 
rockeries. It produces decumbent, fleshy stems, 
a foot or more long, bearing trifoliate, light green 
leaves, and bright yellow flowers, a little larger than 
those of O. floribunda, in great profusion. The 
plant produces Bmall brown tubers in the sxib of 
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the leaves, which may be collected, stored in dry 
■and, mod planted out in April ot the following 
year, choosing a damp situation for them ; the stems 
are of annual duration. Although introduced about 
the middle of the but century, it does not appear to 
have been cultivated to any extent, A few years 
ago tube™ of thia plant were imported under the 
misnomer "Bermuda Bnttercupa." Although no 
mention is made of this species in the early floras 
of the Canary Isles, it now covers large tracts of 
wild pasturage in Grand Canary, it having been 



summer reaches a height of 6 to 9 feet. This rapid 
growth, and the handsome and remarkable foliage, 
renders the plant, and similarly M. bipinuattfida, 
very valuable in the Sower-garden. The leaves 
have a length of 27 inches, with a width of 18 
inches. They are opposite, stalked, and double- 
feathered ; rough, hairy, and serrated at the edges. 
The plant is raised by means of cuttings, which are 
taken in the winter from plants started in heat. 
Cuttings of young wood root readily. " Wientr lUtu- 
trirte Garten Zcitung," for January. 



house was almost as gay with blooms as that pho- 
tographed. At the present time the Dendrobiums 
are in flower, nod the Orchids generally, under the 
cultural care of Mr. Skill, arc very satisfactory. 

Trees and S hrubs, 

EL-EAGNU8. 

Among the most useful of hardy evergreen 

shrubs are the species of Elsaagons, and the close 



introduced there from the Cape ; and to 
prolific is> the plant, thai quite 90 per cent, of the 
fodder cut in winter in the damp districts consists 
of this species of Oialis. It has not proved hardy 
i i this country, 4° of frost being the limit the 
tubers have withstood unharmed. It may prove 
hardy in the extreme south-west, but is likely to 
become a pest wherever it is established. O. B. M. 

MONTANOA BUACLUrOLU. 

There are a number of ornamental plants very 
effective in groups, or solitary on the lawn, but 
which, unfortunately, have fallen more or less into 
neglect. To these belongs the above-named plant, 
a native of Mexico, which during the course of the 



ORCHID-HOUSE AT NEW HALL 
HET. 
In fig. 41, we hnvj reproduced a photograph, 
takeu in November Inst, showing the interior of 
the Cattleya-hauae of Captain Law- Scbafield, at 
Rawtenstall, near Manchester. At that date the 
bouse presented a wonderful show of flower, the 
principal species represented being C. labiata, C. 
Gasket] iana, C. x Mantiui, and other Cattleyas ; 
also many Lslias, of which L. pumila was very 
fine. Among Cypripediums, the hybrids C. x 
Schorl eldian urn, C. x Lawrebel, and C. x Arthur- 
iaiium were conspicuous. The collection at New 
Ha.ll Hey is a very iiue one, and an adjoining 



allied genera Hippophaeand Sheplicrdia. Not only 
are they hardy, but they will grow in almost any 
soil, and do uot suffer so much from the smoke 
of great cities as many other plant* do. 

The Hippophse, or sea Buck-thom, is common on 
some parts of the Kentish coast, and sometimes 
forms large copses, as along the Isar near Munich, 
and in the Rhone valley. Its silvery leaves, relieved 
by brown scales, are very effective, and the golden 
berries are very showy. Planters should remember 
that the plant U di<rcious, that is, that the male 
flowers are on one plant, the female on another. 
We often get complaints from purchasers that their 
shrubs do not produce berries ; no doubt became 
they have purchased male plants only. As it is 
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very difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish the 
male from the female plant when not in flower, 
nurserymen should carefully mark their plants 
when they have the opportunity, and thus be 
enabled to supply their customers with the two 
sexes. We do not know if anyone has ever tried 
to [graft the male upon the female bush, but we 
strongly advise that the experiment should be 
made. 

The cultivated forms of Elteagnus are mostly of 
Japanese origin, and those " curiosity-loving people " 
have sought and perpetuated many varieties which 
have found their way into our nurseries. Mr. 
Scapelhorn sends us sprays of some of the more 
showy varieties, from which we select the following 
for notice — 

El^eagnub reflex a aureo-variegata. 

A straggling shrub with axillary spines of about 
the same length as the leaf -stalk. The leaf-blades 
are about 4 inches long by 2 inches broad, oblong, 
pointed at both ends, wavy, coriaceous, dark green 
at the margins, disc heavily blotched with golden 
variegation, under - surface concolorous, cream- 
coloured, densely beset with stellate scales ; nerves 
brown. 

E. BEPLEXA AROKNTKO-VARIBGATA. 

Similar to the preceding in habit, but the leaves 
are smaller, more/ wavy, and the creamy-white 
variegation is confined to the margiu, the disc 
being of a deep green colour. 

K HORTENSI8 VAB. ANOU8TIPOLIA. 

A spiny shrub, thickly clothed with silvery scales. 
The shortly-stalked leaves are about 1} inch long 
by £ inch in width, linear-oblong, rounded at the 
base, and slightly so at the tip, greenish above, 
silvery beneath. 

One of the North Amerioau species of Eheagnus 
is noticeable for its fruit, which is borne on long, 
slender, pendulous stalks, and is eaten by those 
who like it. A figure of this species was given in 
our columns in 1873, p. 1014. 



The Week's Work. 



FORESTRY. 

By A. C. Forbes. 

The Home Nursery. — There are few estates on 
which planting is more or less an annual affair 
which ao not possess a home-nursery in some form 
or another. It may either take the shape of a 
carefully-laid-out piece of ground, provided with 
walks, shelter-hedges, and sheds for seeds, tools, 
Ac, or it may simply be some out-of-the-way 
corner fenced round with wire-netting, and used as 
a depot during the planting and subsequent filling - 
up of a large plantation. From the. forester's point 
of view the former type is the most desirable, not 
only on account of its general utility, but also as a 
sort of experimental station in raising and propagating 
trees ana shrubs, which is always interesting work 
to a culturist of any kind. No doubt many 

{mblic nurserymen consider home-nurseries more or 
ess detrimental to their own interests ; but unless 
they are worked upon a large scale, we believe 
that they enter very little, if at all, into competi- 
tion with the nursery trade generally, more espe- 
cially where economy Ms studied ; for the homo 
nursery is not always an economic concern directly, 
if indirectly. It is only under very favourable 
circumstances that the work of sowing, bedding- 
out, cleaning, &c, can be done anything like 
so cheaply on a private estate as it is done in a 
public nursery ; nor can that amount of atten- 
tion be given to the work when it is only one 
of many jobs which make up the duties of an estate 
forester's staff. In nine cases out of ten it will be 
found that the bulk of the plants used in making 
au ordinary plantation can be purchased from a 
public nursery at less cost than they could be raised 
from seed or even seedlings in a home nursery. It 
is, of course, not an easy matter to estimate the 
coat per thousand of raising any particular kind of 
tree in a home nursery, and we doubt very much if 



the public nurseryman is in a much better position 
to do so either, except in a general way. All that 
can be done is to put the rent of the land, labour, 
and general expenses against the value of the stock, 
based upon the current market prices of the dif- 
ferent species and sixes grown. But it is impos- 
sible to arrive at the exact percentage of profit or 
loss for which the stock of each species is responsible, 
although in a general way it will be found that 
those species most in demand, and on which there 
is the largest turnover, are the most profitable to 
the nurseryman who grows them on a large scale, 
and the least profitable to him who grows on a small 
scale, because the former is able to make a 
much larger profit at the same rate per thousand 
than can the latter, the cost of producing the larger 
number being relatively lower. The home nursery 
cannot, therefore, fairly compete wjth a public 
nursery, which grows a hundred plants, perhaps, 
to every one that is raised in the former ; but over 
and above the fact that a business on a large scale 
can be carried on more economically than one on a 
small scale, the home nursery is usually greatly 
handicapped in the way of labour. Anyone 
acquainted with the routine of a large forest-tree 
nursery is familiar with the cheap and rapid 
method adopted in bedding out seedlings and small 
transplants. Chiefly done by piece-work, at so 
much per line or thousand, a couple of men with 
women or boys soon make short work of putting 
out forty or fifty thousand seedlings. Put a couple 
of ordinary estate labourers at the same work, and 
pay them by the day, and the number they plant 
in an eight-hour day can usually be counted with- 
out any great strain upon the eyes. Speaking 
from painful experience, we invariably find that 
the amount of work done in the home nursery in 
this direction varies inversely with the number of 
men employed. If a man is working alone, not 
more than the regulation 50 per cent, of time is 
wasted ; but if two are together, the processes 
of levelling the soil, setting out the line, and 
opening the trench give rise to so much dis- 
cussion and argument, that the extra man is rather 
a loss than a gain. The fact is, the average 
labourer rarely works hard at easy work, or work 
which requires dexterity and nimbleness rather than 
strength ; and it has often struck us that the home- 
nursery on an estate is somehow or other associated 
with that class of work which can be done at any 
time, and which fills the gaps that occur between 
busy seasons. For the above reasons, we are not 
greatly in favour of the home-nursery growing large 
quantities of ordinary forest-trees, unless particular 
advantages or particular reasons exist for growing a 
particular species, large numbers of which are used 
on the estate. Carried out on a large scale, and by 
men who take an interest in and have become 
accustomed to the work, it may prove more pro- 
fitable, as we shall hereafter endeavour to show. 

(To be continued.) 



THE FLOWER GABDEN. 

By A Chapman, Gardener to Captain Holkord, Weston birt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester 

Early -flo*reriny Shrubs. — The mild winter has 
been favourable for these ou walls and in the open. 
One of the earliest of these is Jasminum nudi- 
florum, which, planted on walls having different 
aspects has kept up a continuous display of yellow 
flowers. A plant of Chimonanthus fragrans, planted 
against a wall with a west aspect, produces here, 
annually, an abundance of flowers, cream-coloured and 
purple, which are fragrant ; Ligustrum (Lonicera ?) 
fragrantissimum, grown as a shrub or trained up the 
stem of a tree, has delicate white pendent flowers ; 
Azara microphylla is quite hardy here, forming 
bushes 8 feet high and 6 feet in diameter, the in- 
conspicuous flowers attracting attention by their 
sweet Vanilla-like perfume ; Osmanthus ilicifolius, 
resembling a small Holly in growth, produces 
small white flowers ; Andromeda floribunda is 
a beautiful shrub, with pretty white campanulate 
flowers, and requires to be grown in a peaty 
soil Hamamelis arborea is a tree of low growth, 
and the branches are now covered with beautiful, 
though small, bright yellow blossoms, with 
deep crimson calyces ; Daphne laureola has 
clusters of flowers of a greenish-yellow colour, 
in the axils of the upper leaves ; D. Meze- 
reum, with its deep red or white flowers, is effective 
when planted on elevated positions in the rocket y ; 
Garrya elliptic*, with its long, pendulous catkins 
of yellowish flowers and stiff grey -green leaves, is 
a handsome object against a wall or as a bush or a 



hedge ; Laurustinu* stricta (fragrans) ia good grows 
as a free standing shrub, or a plant against a wall 
opening its white .waxy flowers at this season. 
This variety is more hardy than the common form, 
and the leaves are more leathery. All of these 
shrubs may now be planted, and the most of them 
will succeed on good ordinary garden eoiL 

Auriculas {Alpim). — Plants that were raised 
from seed sown last July, pricked off in boxes, and 
wintered in cold frames are, under the influence 
of the mild weather, starting into' growth, sod 
they should be placed outside, and gradually har- 
dened off, preparatory to being planted out. See 
that old-established plants are made firm in the 
ground, and any that may be showing signs of a 
decaying stem, and are worth perpetuating, should 
have the suckers taken off and inserted in sandy 
soil, under a haudlight, to root, which they will 
soon do. 

Bedding Plant*. — Sow seeds of such subtropical 
plants as Melianthus major, Albizaia lophaotha 
(Acacia lophantha), Eucalyptus Globulus, Nicotians 
colossea, atropurpurea, irrandiflora, macrophylU, 
gigantea, and Wigandioides ; Solanums robostam 
and Warscewiczii ; Grevillea robusta, Abeti 
Ions, &c. Sow also, in mild warmth, seed of 
Verbena hybrida. Verbena seed is sold in packet! 
of distinct colours, and it almost invariably come* 
true to tint. Plants from seed are more robust io 
growth, and produce more flowers than when grown 
from cuttings. The seed pots should be filled with 
light sandy soil made firm and level, and the secdi 
slightly covered with soil, and afforded plenty of 
water. Place the seed-pots in a temperature of 70 . 
Cuttings of Ageratum, Coleus Verschafleltv Iresine, 
Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Agathsa ccelestis, and yellow 
and white-flowered Marguerites, should now be 
taken, cutting them with a sharp knife just below 
a joint, and inserting them in small pots filled with 
a mixture of sandy-loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
plunging the. pots to the rim in cocoa-nut fibre- 
refuse or fine coal-ashes, over a bottom heat of 7 J . 
and keep close and shaded till roots form. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By H. Markh am, Gardener to the Earl of BTKArroao, 
Wrotbam Park, Barnet 

• 

Peas. — As soon as the soil has got into a proper 
workable condition, a sowing of such second early 
Peas as Criterion, Dr. Maclean, Stratagem, Tele 

Shone, and others, may be made thinly, in shallow, 
at drills, drawn at 6 to 8 feet apart, according to 
the height the variety attains. Early Potato** may 
be planted between, or seed of Turnips, Lettuce, or 
that of any other quick-growing dwarf plants po» u. 
There is nothing to be gained by very close cropping ; 
afford, therefore, plenty of space to allow of each 
plaut growing sturdily and robustly. 

Broad Bean*. — In the present month make a full 
sowing of Broad Beans, choosing the larger-podded 
varieties, such as Bunyard's and Witch's LongroU 
which are excellent croppers, and if Beans are liked 
at the best table sow seeds of Green Windsor, which 
has the best flavour of any. Sowings of Beans 
should be made on well-manured land, in either 
double or single rows, fully 3 feet apart, each seed- 
bean being put into the drills or dibbled at 6 inches 
apart. Mice of various species are fond of Beans, 
and must be trapped or hindered in some way from 
devouring the seed-beans. Slugs are troublesome 
sometimes, but a dusting of the tope with lime and 
soot will save the plants from their ravages. The 
Peas suffer from a too decided preference of the 
hedge-sparrow, and if no Pea-guards are available 
let lines of cotton be drawn tightly above the rows 
at about 3 inches above the plants. As the lattc r 
grow the supporting sticks should l>e lifted furl In r 
out of the ground, so as to keep the line of plants 
clear of the threads. 

Shallots ami Garlic. - The bulbs should be planted 
as soon as the land is dry enough, pressing in good- 
sized bulbs of the Hist 2 inches deep in the soil ; 
but planting the cloves of the second, not the 
entire bulb, and in doing this let the top just 
appear above the soil. If the land be heavy and 
retentive, the bulbs should not be pressed in so 
deeply, but only deep euougb to keep them from being 
lifted out by the action of frost, and the upward 
pressure of the roots. One foot of space allowed 
is deemed sufficient between the rows, and 8 inches 
from bulb to bulb ; the ground for this crop should 
be in good heart, and be made moderately firm. 
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The bull* on light land and in southern shires may 
be left in the ground for two years. 

Herbs, — If the Thyme plants are few, seed may 
be sown in pans, and hastened in growth under 
glass, but not in a high temperature. Keep the 
plaots sturdy, and plant them out in suitable 
weather, and after due hardening off. The herb 
border should be overhauled, and deficiencies 
therein made good. Keep the whole of those that 
»re in daily use in a quarter most convenient to 
get at. Tarragon, Mint, &&, may be lifted, and 
the roots replanted in a fresh spot. Mint quickly 
grows into fine clumps, as also Tarragon, when 
young pieces are pulled up and dibbled in at 1 foot 
apart when the growth is under 6 inches in height. 

Strttt Basil and pot Marjoram should be sown 
iii pans, and placed in heat to be used in a tender 
fttate ; and later a large sowing should be made for 
plant ing-out purposes. Basil being a native of the 
tropics requires a warm house, and to be carefully 
afforded water, and no crowding permitted, or 
wholesale damping-off will occur. 



PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

Bj C R. PrKLDBft, Gardener to the Dowaoer Lady Howard 
db Waldkk, St James's House, Malvern. 

Tecoma Smitlii is a very serviceable winter- 
flowering plant, producing trusses of orange yellow 
coloured, tubular-shaped flowers at the beginning 
of the winter, and remaining a considerable 
time in bloom. Old plants which have been 
resting after flowering may be cut back and 
placed in an intermediate temperature, where 
tbey will soon make new growth, and if it is 
intended to increase the stock, snoots may be 
taken off when from 3 to 4 inches in length, 
and either inserted singly in thumb-pots, or eight 
together in a 48 - sized pot, and plunged in a 
hot- bed or propagating- frame. When the cuttings 
arc sufficiently rooted, pot them into small pots, 
affording a compost consisting of two parts loam, 
one part leaf -soil, and a little sand ; when the roots 
appear at the sides of the pots, the plants may be 
transferred to a house where the temperature is 
about 55°, and when well-rooted, they may be 
placed in 5- inch pots, adding then a little rotten - 
manure to the soil. When well established in 
these pots, air freely, and finally stand them out- 
of-doors when danger of frost is past. When old 
plants which have been cut back, have made a 
couple of inches of new growth, the balls may be 
reduced considerably, aud the plants potted into 
as small pots as possible, and when new roots have 
been made, a larger pot should be afforded. 

Boutardias which have been rested, should now 
he cut-back, if that has not already been done, 
and the plants given an intermediate tempera- 
ture. When tbey have made an inch of new 
growth, turn them out of the pots, and remove the 
greater part of the old soil with a pointed stick, 
placing them in pots only sufficiently large to 
admit of an inch of soil being placed around the 
reduced balls. The easiest method of propagation 
is hy means of root-cuttings, and to provide these, 
the requisite number of strong old plauts should be 
•elected. Shake the soil from the roots, and cut 
the strongest of these into pieces about an 
inch and a half in length. Fill a pan, or 
pots, to withiu an inch and a half of the rim, 
*ith sandy soil ; upon this lay the root-cuttings, 
and cover them witn half an inch of soil. Afford 
» watering, and place them under a bell-glass in 
the stove, or plunge in a hot-bed. The cuttings 
will soon make roots, and throw up shoots, which 
thould.be stopped above the hrst pair of leaves ; 
aod shortly afterwards pot them into thumbs, using 
* compost consisting of two parts loam and one 
part leaf-soil, with plenty of sand added. Afford 
them a moist, warm atmosphere for a time, and 
stop the shoots frequently, so as to produce a 
Iftiahy habit, shifting them into larger pots when 
tell rooted, and finally potting them into 5-inch or 
ti inch pots, according to the strength of the plauts. 
Towards the end of the spring they may be trans- 
ferred to a cold pit, gradually increasing the amount 
of ventilation, and continuing the stopping of the 
•toots until July, by which time the plauts should 
J* well furnished. Where large quantities of cut 
flowers are required, old plants may be started as 
recommended above, and grown on until towards 
the end of the spring, when they mav be planted 
out in prepared soil in a pit provided with a hot- 
water p'rpe, into which heat may be turned when 
necessary. 



THE OBCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Yotrero, Orchid Grower to Sir Frederick Wjqam, 
Bart., Clare Lawn, East Sheen. 

Sdenipediums and tfwir hybrids. — The # stove 

species, S. longifolium, Roezli, caricinum, Boissieri- 

anum, Lindleyanum, and Sargentianum may now 

be afforded fresh materials, viz., good turfy peat 

and sphagnum-moss, used in the proportion of two 

of the former to one of the latter. The rhizomes 

of the first two species have usually an upward 

trend, and when re-potting is not required, the 

new material should be packed well up to the base, 

so that the roots may enter it as soon as they 

emerge from the rhizome. Overgrown specimens 

should be divided into pieces of a suitable size 

rather than be re- planted intact in a bigger pot. 

Pots without perforations in the sides, except at 

the very bottom, should be used for this section, 

as they need large and frequent applications of 

water during the greater portion of tne year, and 

also at this present season, that a large mass of 

drainage is necessary. Selenipedium caricinum, one 

of the parents/>f S. Dominianum, is like that hybrid, 

rather prone to damp off if water be allowed ^ to 

collect in the growths, hence, care in watering 

becomes a necessity, more especially in the winter, 

when evaporation is slow. S. Schlimi, and S. 

caudatnm, and the hybrids with an infusion of their 

strain, grow best in an intermediate temperature, 

and, like the preceding species, they should have 

especial care when affording water. The first - 

named should be undisturbed so loag as it has 

sufficient root-room, and the drainage is in good 

order, affording the plants an annual top-dressing, 

and removing as much of the old materials as may 

be picked from among the roots without damaging 

them. A larger proportion of sphagnum - moss 

should be used for this species, and with an added 

quantity of tine crocks. When repotting becomes 

necessary, let the base stand well anove the rim of 

the pot, which in this instance should consist of 

one of moderate depth, or a shallowish pan, having 

perforations at the sides. S. caudatum should not 

be disturbed at this date if the flower-spikes are 

showing, but the surface may be freshened up with 

the following ingredients, peat two parts, fibrous 

loam one part, and sphagnum-moss one part, 

sprinkling m some finely - broken crocks as the 

operation proceeds. When repottiog it, more than 

half fill the pots with drainage, and keep the 

plant below the rim. Most of these are prone to 

attacks from insects, and means must be adopted 

to keep them clean and free from injury from this 

cause. 

FBTJITS UNDER GLASS. 

By W. Struonell, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Long, 
Rood Aahton, Trowbridge. 

Fruiting Pines. —During mild weather it is 

Eracticable to maintain a very uniform temperature, 
ut if frost or cold searching winds prevail, it will 
be prudent to allow the temperature to decrease by 
a few degrees rather than use excessive firing to 
maintain a given temperature. From 70° to 75* by 
night, and a rise of 10° by day will be sufficient, 
allowing slightly higher or lower figures according 
to external conditions. By the increased tempera- 
tures and brighter sunshine, more frequent damping 
of the floors and other surfaces will be needed, and on 
bright days light over-head syringing may be given 
early in the day. Afford root- waterings as often as 
may be needed, and liquid manures or guano dis- 
solved at the rate of an ounce to the gallon will be 
useful. Ventilate on every fitting occasion, if only 
for a brief period. Any plants that are throwing 
fruits, should be afforded a steady bottom-heat of 85°. 
For this purpose, tree leaves or tanner's bark may be 
used. The latter, if fresh, will need to be watched 
that excessive heat may be anticipated and pre- 
vented. A loosening of the pots will often be found 
sufficient to prevent injury to the roots, should the 
material become too hot. If it is impossible to 
obtain the required quantity of fermenting-materiale 
to replenish the whole bed, the warmer end may 
be given this alteration, and a selection of the most 
forward plants be plunged therein, so as to 
accelerate their ripening. 

Succe**ioiuU Plants. —Make preparations for the 
shifting of these into larger pots by removing under 
cover, and preferably in a warm place, the requisite 
amount of turfy- loam. This may be broken up, 
and an addition be made to it of bone-meal in the 
proportion of a 6-inch potful to each barrow-load 
of soil. If the turf breaks too finely, it is better to 
pass it through a sieve so as to remove the finer 
portions. To loam of a heavy nature, broken char- 



coal, lime-rubble, or coarse sand may be added, 
which will render it more easy of penetration by the 
roots, and less likely to retain too much water. The 
pots, whether for final potting or not, should be 
perfectly clean and dry at the time the work of 
potting is commenced. The exact time of potting 
may be decided by individual convenience, but the 
month of March is generally conceded tb be a suitable 
one. This rule, however is subject to modification 
according to the condition of the plants themselves, 
and the provision made for plunging them. Before 
the final stage of the work of repotting and plung- 
ing is reached, the structures themselves should be 
put in order, by well washing the roof, and lime- 
washing the walls. 

Sucker* that are well rooted may be shifted 
at any time into pots of larger size, and any 
that are not satisfactory at tne roots may be 
shaken out of the stale soil, and replaced in the 
same - sized pots in fresh compost. To poorly- 
rooted or weakly suckers, a little leaf -mould mixed 
in the potting-soil is helpful. Suckers should be 
removed from fruiting- plants as fast as they arrive 
at a suitable size. Place them in pots of small 
size, and afford a steady bottom-heat of 75°, and 
very little water until roots form freely. 



THE HABDY FRUIT GABDEN. 

By C. Herein, Gardener, Dropinore, Maidenhead. 
Peach and Nectarine~trces.-^-The pruning and 
training of these trees should not be deferred much 
longer, as the mild weather now likely to prevail 
will hasten the flowering period. Assuming that 
the trees were loosened from the walls some time 
ago, in beginning the training and pruning the main 
branches should first be fastened in their proper 
position, that is radially, and then the smaller 
branches and shoots should be examined, and those 
not required removed. If the trees received atten- 
tion after the fruits were gathered, and the shoots 
which had borne fruit were removed, the pruning to 
be carried out at this date will be a very small matter. 
The aim of the cultivator should be the retention 
of the finest bearing wood, therefore old growths 
as far as possible, having regard to covering the 
space, should be removed. Shoots not required to 
extend the tree, and all short growths growing at 
right angles with the wall, may be closely spurred, 
the resulting shoots being closely pinched during 
the growing season. The leading shoots should be, 
in all cases, laid in at their full length, it not being 
desirable to shorten these, for the best buds are 
always found towards the points, and the growth 
from this one always starts away in a more direct 
line than if shortening is practised. The crowding- 
in of young shoots should be resolutely avoided, 
the least space between them being 3 inches, and 
and 5 to 6 would be better. The heavy cropping 
of a young tree often leads to weakly growth and 
small fruits the next year, and in such case severer 
pruning and the shortening back of young weakly 
growths are necessary operations. Sometimes 
these weak shoots may be cut back almost close to 
the base, and long ones, with but few fruit-buds, 
removed altogether. If the border is become 
exhausted, it should be top-dressed with new 
loam and bone-meal, previously removing some 
of the surface-soil. Assuming that the trees 
havo already been syringed with a mixture 
of soda and potash as previously advised, no 
further dressing of the branches will be required ; 
but if they have not been so treated, let the trees 
be syringed with a mixture of petroleum and soap- 
suds, in the proportion of a wineglassful of the 
former to 3 gallons of the latter, keeping it well 
stirred during the operation. Before the trainii g 
is begun, nail-boles and crevices should, if possib'e, 
be filled up with cement or mortar, the more readily 
to keep insect pests in check. I prefer the use of 
nails and shreds to that of a wired wall for out- 
door Peaches, but whichever is employed, the 
shoots require equal care. Where the fornur 
method is in use, the shreds should be cut 
small and neat for the young shoots, and care taki n 
in nailing that the nails does not touch the shoot t, 
otherwise, in swelling later, the presence of t 
against the rind will be sure to cause gumming, 
and the loss of the shoot. Equal care is required 
when tying to wires, and whatever material is used, 
it should be passed twice round the wire befoie 
tying, which will the better secure the shoot, and 
prevent its pressing directly on the wire. If the 
walls have been recently wired with new galvanised 
wire, it will be advisable to afford the wire a coat 
of oil-paint or thick ime-wash. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



Illustrations.— The Editor uHU than*J*Uy receive and mUtt 
photographs or drawing*, nitabU for reproduction, of 
garden*, or of remarkable plant*, flower*, tree*, dc; but 
he cannot be rttpontible for lorn or injury. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE EN8UIN6 WEEK. 



f Annus] General Meeting of the Kew 
THURSDAY, Feb. 28{ Guild, in the Gsrden Library, 

I at 8 p.m. 

SALES. 

(Roses, Gloxinias, Jspsnese and 
Snglish-grown Lilies, *c, st Pro- 
theroe & Morris' Roon.«. 

Hardy Perennials, Asters, Car- 
nttlons, Tigridias, &c, st Pro* 
theroe k. Morris' Rooms. 
TUESDAY, Feb. 21 { Sale of the " Willow Brook" Col- 

lection of Established Orchids, 
by order of D. A. Salamon, Baq., 
at Protheroe & Morris' Rooms. 

( Jspsnese Lilies, Palm Seeds, Tube- 
WEDNESDAY, Fbp. 22 -[ roses, Continental Plants, Ac, 

t st Protheroe ft Morris' Rooms. 

(Hardy Border Plants and Bulbs, 
in variety, st Protheroe ft Morris' 
Rooms. 

/Roses, Carnations, Hardy Peren 
I nials, ftc, at Protheroe ft Morris, 
FRIDAY, Feb. 24 { Rooms. 

I Imported and Established Orchids, 
\ at Protheroe ft Morris' Rooms. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chiswick, London, for 
the period Fobruary 6-11, 1899. Height above sea-level 
24 feet. 
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300 
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80*6 858 395 80'5 0*02,800 400 44*5 



39*5 868 46*8 85*6 0*41 87*089*7 443 



S.S.W. 4«5 45-8 50*2 36*0 0*18 88*089*8 44*8 81*8 

8.W. 60' « 48* 7 58* 8 46* 3 0* 24 41 '8W 8 48* 8[ 43* 5 

W.8.W. '50'5l47'8 586 47*8 018 480 422 43 8430 

8.S.W. *57* 9*50*0 64*4 50*8 ... !45'2l48*3 44l'47*8 



8.8. W. 52*0 47*9 54*5 50*2 0-09'46'3 44*8 t 44*4 l 43*6 



i Tot.! : i 

47*2 42*9 61*9 40*4 1*07 411 42*044*3 38*9 



Remark*.— Rain fell on six days, Monday's being very cold, 
and mixed with snow and sleet ; wind changing from south- 
Bast to south-west On Friday the sun wss very warm, the 
thermometer registering 64° in the shade. 



Avcraob Tempbratcre for the ensuing week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiawick 3tT. 

Actual Temperatures :— 

London.— February 15 (12 p.m.): Max., 52'; Min., 45°. 
Provinces.— February 15 (12 p.m.): Max., 48*, Bath ; 
Min., 42*, Cape Clear. 



The Royal '^ HB ^P 01 * °* tne Society pub- 
Horticultural lulled in this journal on Jan. 28, 
Society, p. 58, and the remarks made by 
8ir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., its President, 
at the annual general meeting held on Tuesday 
last, should prove of an exceedingly gratifying 
nature to the Fellows and friends of the Society 
in particular, and to horticulturists all over the 
country. 

The meeting on Tuesday was most amicable, 
there being an entire absence of contentious 
or disputatious features, a pleasing and remark- 
able fact to be chronicled when account is taken 
of the proceedings at some general meetings in 
former years. We are happy in the knowledge 
that the Society has been skilfully piloted into 
a secure position, that it is in receipt of a much 



larger income than formerly, and that this in- 
come is being strenuously devoted to the 
interests of gardeners, and of gardening in its 
widest sense. 

At a time, not so long ago, there were grave 
fears that the financial straits of the Society 
would have necessitated the curtailing or 
renunciation of the gardens at Chiswick. 
Now, however, it is pointed out that these 
gardens are too small for the increasing 
needs of the Society. In any case, the soil of 
the garden is greatly exhausted, so far as expe- 
rimental purposes are concerned ; it is, more- 
over, too shallow, and of so gravelly a nature, 
that' everything suffers in seasons of drought. 
There are, however, twenty unexpired years of 
the lease, during which time the place must be 
retained, and the garden structures be kept in a 
decent state of repair. This occupancy of Chis- 
wick for a long term of years to come need 
not, however, stand in the way of the Society 
acquiring more and better land, not far distant, 
for trial purposes. 

From Chiswick to Westminster is but a step, 
and we find from the President's remarks, as 
we were ourselves cognisant, that the meetings, 
or exhibitions, as they may now be called, at 
the Brill Hall, in James Street, have grown, and 
continue to grow, in popularity with the right 
sort of people — those who are fond of a garden 
and a greenhouse, and who find their greatest 
pleasure and solace therein. The exhibits grow 
in variety, and consequently in interest, owing 
doubtless to the appearance of the amateur and 
professional gardener exhibitor in greater num- 
bers, whilst those from the commercial gardener 
or nurseryman do not diminish in number or 
extent, although we think the latter class should 
be somewhat limited in the area occupied, in 
justice to the claims of other exhibitors. 

The recent re-arrangement of the Lindley 
Library, and the publication of the catalogue 
of books and publications therein contained, 
received notice from the President, who laid 
emphasis on the feelings of gratitude evinced 
by the Fellows of the Society for the exertions 
of Dr. Maxwell T. Masters and his assistant, 
Mr. Hutchinson, in connection with the re- 
arrangement of the library and the formation of 
the catalogue. The library, he said, was con- 
stantly increasing, and the time had come for 
the appointment of a librarian, who would keep it 
in good order ; but with regard to this and cog- 
nate matters we must refer our readers to the 
report itself on p. 109. 

In regard to medals awarded for meritorious 
exhibits, it was, he said, notorious that some of 
these were not, now, actually given, owing to the 
great cost the doing of this would entail ; and 
it is proposed to have a smaller gold medal 
struck, and give this absolutely to the fortunate 
exhibitors. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the annual 
general meeting afforded an example of una- 
nimity, friendliness, and general accord on the 
part of all present, boding well for the future 
of the Society. 

Injury to Hydo We are informed by a correa- 

Park nnd Ken- ]>ondent resident in the neigh- 

Bington Garden*, boyhood f Hyde Park that it 

is proposed to cut a trench 6 feet deep by 
5 feet wide through the loamy soil of Kensing- 
ton Gardens and Hyde Park, from end to end, 
in which to lay water-mains. Our experience 
of cutting deep trenches through land on which 
trees and shrubs are growing, teaches us that 
disastrous consequences are certain to ensue ; 
and in view of irreparable losses in trees, and the 



extreme and increasing difficulty of establishing 
trees and shrubs in London, immediate steps 
ought to be taken to prevent the perpetration 
of this act of Vandalism. It is quite unneces- 
sary to carry the trench through the Park tod 
Gardens, as for a trifling extra outlay the pipes 
could be laid in die high road or under the 
pavement There may exist the belief that 
by laying them in the park the local rates will 
not be levied. Besides the certain injury that 
will occur to vegetation, there will be the 
nuisance from the unsightly works in progress, 
and practically a year's enjoyment of the park 
and gardens will be lost to the public Themhsbi- 
tants of the adjacent residential districts in- 
tend to memorialise the Right Hon. A. Akhs 
Douglas, M.P., First Commissioner of Worb, 
representing to him the injurious effects of the 
scheme of laying down a line of mains through 
the entire length of the northern aide of Ken- 
sington Gardens and Hyde Park, and asking 
him to place his veto upon it. 



CYPHOMANDRA BETACEA. — Our illustration 
(fig. 42, on p. 105) shows a fine plant of the Tree 
Tomato, bearing a plentiful crop of fruits, in the 
temperate-house, Royal Gardens, Kew. The tree 
blooms at Kew during July and August, and the 
photograph from which our present illustration 
has been prepared was taken in October last In 
the issue of the Gardener*' Chronicle for March 10, 
1887, p. 383, was published a figure repre s en ting 
part of a shoot of this species, bearing leaves sod 
a bunch of three fruits, together with a letter from 
Dr. Morris describing the plant as grown is 
Jamaica and other West Indian colonies. Tbe 
plant is a native of Peru, where it is known by tbe 
name of j Tomato de la Pas. The fruit when ripe a of 
a rich orange colour, and measures about 2 to 1\ 
inches long, and 2 inches in diameter. They may 
be used exactly the same as the fruits of the ordinary 
Tomato, and a preserve is also obtained from them. 
The plaut is not hardy in England, k but as our 
figure fully demonstrates, it succeeds splendidly in 
a house that affords little more than protection 
from frost. Dr. Morris says that Cyphomandn 
betacea flourishes best iu the hilly districts of tbe 
tropics, with a mean annual temperature of 66* 
Fahr. 

The Gardeners' Royal Benevolent In- 
stitution.— The proprietors of the Journal Oj 
Horticulture, per K. Millioan Hogg, Eeq., have 
given a donation of £50 towards the sum required 
to complete the Victorian Era Fund. Mr. Alex 
Dean has also given £5. 

The Surveyors' Institution. — The next 

ordinary general meeting will be held on Monday, 
February 20, when a paper will be read by 
Mr. J. L. Crouch (professional associate), on " Tbe 
Management and Valuation of Brickfields." Tbe 
chair will be taken at 8 o'clock. It has lets 
decided, ou the invitation of the Somerset, Glou- 
cester, and North Wills proviucial committee, to 
hold tbe next country meeting at Bristol, on 
April 26 and 27. Tbe first day will le devoted to 
papers snd discussions, with a dinner in tbe 
evening ; the second day to excutsious to varioui 
places of iuterest in Bristol and its neighbourhood. 
Full particulars will be issued a little later on. 
University degrees : members who are graduates of 
any of the recognised universities of the United 
Kingdom are requested to intimate the fact to tbe 
secretary of the Institution, iu order that the same 
may bo indicated in the next issue of tbclittof 
members. 

WOODLICE. — These sometimes troublesome 
insects can be poisoned by placing slic3d Potato* 
puffed over with Paris Green or London Purple 
about the Mushroom-house, Melon-frames, and 
other garden structures ; but let not their poisonons 
character be ignored, or terrible results might 
ensue. 
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Testimonial to Mr. F. Lee.— On the 13th 

iost. a testimonial was presented to Mr. F. Lee, 
who is retiring from the position of head gardener 
at Lynford Hall, Brandon, Norfolk, a position he 
has held for the past thirty yean. The Lynford 
eitate having recently been sold, and Mr. Lkk 
being about to sever his long connection therewith, 
his very numerous friends in the district resolved 
to make this opportunity the occasion for an 
expression of the general respect in which Mr. Lee 
has been held. The presentation took the form of 
a silver-plated hot- water jug in the form of a 
wateriog-can, with an embossed shield upon one 
side engraved with a suitable inscription. A cheque 
for £47 accompanied the gift. From a report we 
have of the meeting at which the presentation 
was made, it is evident that the proceedings were 
most enthusiastic, and the expressions of respect 
to Mr. Lee extremely cordial. 

Open Spaces.— Miss Octavia Hill, on Wed- 
nesday, February 1, delivered an address on "Open 
Spaces," at the Portman Rooms. The lecturer 
stated that anyone who knew the life of a working 
man and his family in London knew how sorely a 
little garden was missed, and it became a necessity 
to provide as many small public gardens as possible 
near the homes of the people. These gardens, when 
scattered, had the advantage of opening breathing 
spaces for the blocks of buildingB around. The 
usefulness of the parks and metropolitan commons 
was manifest, and in the management of larger 
open spaces on the outskirts of London a deeply- 
rooted desire would have to be met that portions 
of land ahonld be preserved in a wild and natural 
state. If it was necessary to mark the boundary, 
let it be done with trees or hedges, not with iron 
fences. In 1888 a map was prepared showing the 
proportion of population to open spaces within a 
six and a four-mile radius of Charing Cross.' In 
the western semi-circle there was one acre to every 
682 of population, while on the eastern side there 
was only one acre to every 7,481. It was then 
realised that it would be hopeless to attempt to 
rectify this discrepancy within the four-mile radius, 
and attention was drawn to the importance of 
securing spaces within the six-mile limit. Since 
that time many acres had been added to the heri- 
tage of Londoners by private donors and local 
bodies. Still, the map showed that in the north- 
west quadrant there were 1,569 acres of open 
spaces; in the southwest 1,554; while in the 
north-east there were 988 ; and in the south-east 
065. The discrepancy was large, and pointed to 
the necessity for some central body taking the 
initiative in selecting areas for purchase. Though 
every open space was helpful to the poor of 
London, the tendency was for spaces to be acquired 
iu the richer part of the Loodon area. Not much 
was now left within tho sjx'mile radius, and, 
happily, improved means of locomotion had taken 
the population from the crowded centre. A critical 
time had arrived when it was incumbent upon all 
to unite in preserving the' heritage of English 
citizens in commons and field-paths in all parts of 
tho country. Indicating the various ways in which 
rights were filched from the public, Miss Hill 
pointed out the means of defence by the powers of 
parish, district, and county councils, and men- 
tioned the principal agencies tin ough which action 
might be taken. Times. * 

» 

Ghent Horticultural and Botanical 

SOCIETY, ETC.— On the occasion of the monthly 
meeting of this Society in the Casino, Ghent, on 
Sunday, February 5, the jury awarded Certificates 
of Merit as follows :— To Cattleya Triana?i, shown 
by M. £. Coryn ; to Adiantum Bessqnianum, 
Kentia ornata, Phoenix canadensis gracjlis, and 
Crinum Lauren tio (Congo), shown by M. Ed. 
Pynaert ; to Anthurium Andreanum bybridum, 
shown by M. C. Petrick ; to Cattleya Trianwi 
splendens, shown by L. Desmet-Duvivier (unani- 
mously) ; to *Citru*r liintnBis "aureo marginatis, 
shown by M. E. Lossy (unanimously) ; to Anthu- 
rium Scherzerianum hybrids, shown by M. Louis 



Desmet ; to a collection 'of bunches of flowers of 
Cyclamen peraicum var. Papilio (by acclamation), 
shown by M. Draps-Dom ; to Kentia Buchenbergeri, 
shown by MM. Desmet Freres (by acclamation) ; 
to a work entitled, Monographic sur les Cypripe- 
dium, Selenipedium, tt UropecUum, by M. F. Desbois. 
A Botanical Certificate was awarded to Dendrobium 
species shown by M. L. Desmet-Duvivier. 

FRUIT FROM THE CAPE.— The Dunvegan CastU 
has brought from the Cape of Good Hope 809 
boxes of Peaches, 22 boxes of Nectarines, 70 of 
Pears, and 68 of Plums ; total, 969 boxes. The 
whole of the fruit arrived in excellent condition, 
and realised good prices. Peaches sold in shops 
in the City of London at 9rf. and \0d. each; 
in the West End shops, at 1*. to Is. 3d. each. 
There was a good demand for the Plums, and these 
were sold at 67/. to 9rf. each. The Pears and Nec- 
tarines were in fair demand. An attempt to sell 
some of the best Peaches by public auction met 
with no success, and they were eventually sold 
privately in Covent Garden Market. 

FLOWER8 IN SEASON.— Chinese Primulas have 
been making a lovely ahow in the nurseries and 
private gardens since Christmas. Mr. W. Bull, 
New and Rare Plant Establishment, King's Road, 
Chelsea, has brought to our notice a number of 
blooms which represent fine strains in the single 
and semi-double-flowered sections. Of the semi- 
double varieties, Blushing Beauty, f ulgena, and ker- 
mesina splendens, are very fine ; and among the 
singles may be mentioned P. alba oculata lutea, 
marmorata kermesina, light purple, with traces of 
silver, colour ; Mavis, carmiue, with wavy petals ; 
Garnet, deep crimson flowers, of moderate size ; and 
two varieties representing shades in the colour that 
among Primulas is generally termed blue. Cine- 
raria flowers from the same establishment are types 
of a strain of brilliantly -flowered varieties of good 
form. 

Herefordshire Association of Fruit- 
growers. — Mr. T. Wukeler Meats, Hon. 
Secretary pro Urn. of a society to be founded at 
Hereford under the above title, kindly furnisLes 
particulars of the aims and objects of the same. 
It has long been felt that among the fruit-growers 
of Herefordshire there is a great need for the 
formation of some association which should watch 
their interests and provide them with an oppor- 
tunity of meeting at regular intervals to discuss 
matters relative to fruit-growing and horticulture. 
The county is particularly adapted to fruit-growing, 
and yet the number of those who engage in it at 
the present time is exceedingly small in comparison 
with other counties ; and it is thought that this 
method of uniting them will give a stimulus to 
fruit-growing, from a commercial point of view, 
which will be a benefit to the county. With a 
view to furthering this suggestion, a public meeting 
will be held at the Mitre Hotel, Hereford, on 
Wednesday, February 22, at 3 p.m., at which His 
Worship the Mayor of Hereford has kindly con- 
sented to preside. He will be supported by Sir 
James Rankin, Bart, M.P., Mr.C W. Radclikfe 
Cooke, M.P., Mr. J. H. Arkwright, Mr. J. 
Riley, Mr. H. C. Bkdpoe, Mr. Ticiibokne 
Hinckeh, and others. 

Publications Received.— The Agricultural 

Gazette of New South Wait a, December, 1898.— 
Tijdnchrijl roor Tuinltouw. — Btitriige zur ktuntuis 
der AfrikaniscJten Flora (New Series), (published by 
Hans Schinz, Zurich). — Orchid Btvieir, February, 
1899. — The Australian Agriculturist,' Sydney, 
January 9, 1899.— Plantce Europa, by Dr. K. 
Rrichter, fasc. ii., tome ii. (W. Engelmann, 
Leipzig). — Banks and their Customers^ by >Effing- 
ham Wilson (published by the' same at I*.*, at the 
Royal Exchange, London, E.C.). v A very useful 
little publication for the information of both large 
and small investors. — l^niqw Journal Ilorticole 
Ja/rfmais, communications to be addressed a la 
Society d'Horticulture du Japon, Shintomi-cho, 



Kyobashi, Tokyo.— Le Potagtr d'un Ctur'kmx* 
History, culture, and Uses, of 253 edible plants, by 
A. Paillieux and D. Boia, Librarie Agrioole de la 
Maison Rustique, Paris. — Dictionnaire Praliqn- 
Horticulture et dt Jardinage. — The SiltKi oj Sorth 
America^ by Chaa, Sprague Sargent, vol. xii. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., UJS.A. ) 



Home Correspondence. 



LARGER EXHIBITS.— I think objections might 
be taken by others who are not actual exhibitor* 
to the increased number constituting a diah of 
vegetables and fruits proposed by "A. J. L.," and 
his arguments show a decided absence of practical 
knowledge in the matter. The extension proposed 
by your correspondent, if carried out generally, 
would involve serious additional outlay in providing 
space in tents, Ac. , and staging ; and many societies 
I know -full well could tell "A. J. L." that those 
items of expense are already a sufficiently heavy 
burden .on their resources. Even under existing 
conditions, those responsible for the anangement 
of exhibits find that all available space is fully 
taxed. Where this is the state of matters, what 
wisdom is there in making further difficulties by 

Sroposing dishes where plates have previously 
lied the benches satisfactorily ? and then, more- 
over, to suggest higher prizes. Your correspon- 
dent probably bolsters himself in the belitf 
that some among the far-seeing members of" the 
horticultural world would agree with him ; but 
if a census of opinion were obtained from such 
a large body as that to which "A. J. L.'e '' 
suggestion appeals, I am sure he would find bimself 
among a small minority. I agree that visitors 
and patrons should be duly remembered, but an 
enhanced interest is not likely to accrue in I he 
direction thus advanced, and surely those who con- 
tribute to the show's wealth and attractiveness are 
also deserving of consideration. Has hot " A- J. L." 
seen the splendid and uniform effects in the arrange- 
ment of tho Royal Horticultural Society's Annual 
Show of fruit at the Crystal Palace ? and can he 
say that his proposal, if carried out, would lend 
additional attractiveness to that. I for one do not 
believe that it would, but, on the contrary, lead to 
much loss in effect, to say nothing of tie larger 
amount of labour required, lower standard of 
quality, and fewer exhibitors. In short, the 
suggestion made has nothing to recommend it 

Jr. *S. * 

TREE8 IN 8MALL GARDEN8.— The case reported 
by you from South Australia at p. 26 is, indeed, an 
interesting one, and concerns the small gardens of 
tens of thousands of persons in this. country. In 
how many cases have not tall-growinff trees and 
shrubs been planted at the edges of Suburban gar- 
dens, probably not more than 20 feet wide, without 
a thought being given to the ultimate result, In 
a few years, however, when these trees have reached 
to a height of 20 feet, the branches extending half- 
way over adjoining gardens, and the roots ramify- 
ing many feet from home, literally exhaust not only 
the owuer of the trees own ground, but that of hi* 
neighbour : great barm is done, a great nuisance 
is created, and not less, much ill-feeliug is engen- 
dered. But there is also the grave evil that such 
trees shut out from other gardens that which every 
garden occupier is fully entitled to — sunlight aud 
air. Thus, duriug the summer months the trees 
exclude the sun, whilst the roots are preying upon 
the soil, aud there are added the evils of drip, and 
the annoyance from falling leaves, creating discom- 
fort and dirt. I have heard many coinplaiuta from 
unoffending occupiers of suburban gardens of such 
evils as these, all arising from ignorant actiou 
on the part of owners in planting most unsuit- 
able subjects, aud the not less stupid obstinacy 
of the occupier to refuse to abate the nuisance. Of 
course, with or without giving notice, the occupier 
aggrieved may cut back overhanging trees to bin 
own fence-line ; but what an ungainly object is thus 
presented ! Still, there remains the exclusion of 
light and air, and the soil -robbery goes on all the 
same. A general law which preveuted the planting 
of unduly large -growing trees and* shrubs in mnall 
gardens would prove to be the best corrective of 
what is, much more largely than is gent rally 
known, a 'great evil. A. Z>. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE ORANGE INTO EUROPE. 
— In the Gardeners 1 Chronicle of January 21, 
it ii stated that, " According to Bretachneider, the 
Portuguese claim to have introduced the Sweet 
Orange from China into Europe before the middle 
of the sixteenth century." In all the accounts of 
Oranges I have read in my studies of the Citrus, I 
invariably found that " the sweet Orange " is men- 
tioned ; but I have never seen it stated which 
sweet Orange is meant. There are several varieties 
of sweet Oranges, and the sweetest I ever tasted 
was a email Orange grown on the borders of Nepal, 
north of Gor ruck pore, known there under the name 
of SantoLa, and belongs to the Suntara race. The 
only fault I found in thiB Orange was that it was 
too sweet. I fancy the sweet Orange to which 
BrcUchneider refers is that known in various 
places of the Mediterranean by the name of " Por» 
togallo," and in the Levant "Portuaan," both 
which distinctly point to its origin in Europe. It 
is the Valencia Orange, the St. Michael's, and their 
varieties. All Oranges are at first sour, and, for 
the most part, tbey sweeten as they ripen. The 
Seville, or marmalade Orange, never sweetens. 
This is often called " bitter Orange," but in reality 
the bitterness is solely in the rind, or its essential 
oil, the. pulp being only sour. E. Bonavia, M.D. 

POTATO WOOD8TOCK KIDNEY. —- This now 
almost ancient Potato, for it was raised by Mr. 
Robert Fenn at Woodstock some twenty -six or more 
years ago, has had its name resuscitated through the 
publication of the very interesting matter furnished 
to the Royal Horticultural Society's Scientific Com- 
mittee by Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, in detailing the 
results of curious grafting experiments with Potato* 
and Tomato*. Even if we did not know through 
the effects] of the Potato-fungus on Tomato-plants 
how closely Solanum tuberosum and Lycospermum 
esculentum are allied, we should certainly moro 
fully realise it when learning of the grafting experi- 
ments at Reading. But in relation to the Wood- 
it ock Kidney Potato, pollen of which was employed 
in connection with other cross -fertilising experi- 
ments, it was in its more youthful days one 
of the most free-producers of pollen and flower 
self-fertilisers I ever knew. I employed its 
pollen with scores of diverse varieties and with 
great success. I do not know whether it still 
retains that fecund character. Generally, modern 
Potato* produce little or no pollen ; and so much are 
their efforts directed to the production of tubers, 
that they have not any left to enable pollen to be 
formed. Some persons regard that as being indi- 
cative of constitutional weakness. 1 do not. It is 
simply a diversion of plant-force front one direction 
to another, and to the grower of Potatos a far more 
profitable one. Beading Russet used to produce 
pollen and seed-berries freely, but that feature is 
not much seen now. Woodstock Kidney produces 
handsome white tubers, of distinctly superior table 
excellence, but the plants invariably suffered, as 
all first-class varieties suffer, from disease. It is odd 
that, whilst being so good a variety, it should be 
almost forgotten ; its twin brother, the famous 
International Kidney, which gives the most beau- 
tiful of tubers in appearance, and most indifferent 
in flesh, is now grown in great quantities in the 
Channel Islands and elsewhere for the supply of 
the British market in the spring and summer, and 
which, in an unripe state, are freely consumed by 
the unthinking public. A. D. 

SEEDING OF BEGONIA QLOIRE DE LORRAINE.— 
It may interest your numerous readers to know 
that in the gardens here, a small plant of the above 
possesses a seed-pod which I hope will prove fertile, 
but, like Mr. Hemsley, I fear it will not, seeing 
that the male blooms are devoid of pollen. May it 
be accounted for by the absence of sunshine to bring 
to pollen out in the dull winter months, or is it 
peculiar to the variety (a result of hybridity)? I 
shall retain the pod on the plant in order to ripen 
the seed, if any. The male blooms may, with 
stronger sunshine, become furnished with the pollen- 
grains. The plant is from a late-struck cutting. 
A. S. Cole, MoncritJ Gardens, Bridge of Earn, N.B. 

— It would be interesting to know when pistil- 
late flowers were first observed in this plant. As far 
as I can gather, although it was certificated six years 
ago, and has been extensively cultivated each suc- 
ceeding year, female flowers have not been produced 
till this season. In a small collection I have noticed 
thw year, about a dozen plants produced one 
pistillate flower each ; one plant, however, produced 
three, and two others produced two female flowers 



each, but a careful examination has failed to discover 
any pollen or a perfect stamen. We shall shortly 
see whether Mr. Hemsley's surmises are correct, 
with regard to the fertility of these flowers. 
There seems no reason why they should not produce 
Bced. Judging from outward appearances, the 
stigma appears perfect, and is responsive to the 
application of pollen-grains ; flowers pollinated one 
day close their petals over the stigma in twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. In one case, when the 
pollen of a species was used, the petals closed 
on the third day. I have in my small collec- 
tion eight of these ovaries swelling away nicely, 
and I hope for Bome good results, however 
small, as doubtless do many other growers. Next 
year should see some very interesting forms 
and varieties, judging from what one hears. The 
behaviour of these hybrid flowers under cultivation 
form an exceedingly i n teresting and f ascinati ng study . 
The very much-lectured and educated young man of 
today will find scope in this study for the exercise 
of his powers of observation. A careful record of 
facts noted down at the time of observation, with 
the addition of all details of culture, environment, 
&c, will assist, perhaps, one day to eliminate the 
mystery of the strange behaviour of cultivated 
hybrid flowers. Hybrid Streptocarpi are very full 
of interest to the watcher ; one plant with me last 
summer produced an erect, regular flower with 
equal lobes and five perfect stamens. I fertilised it, 
obtained seed, and have sown it. Please do not 
discourage me, Mr. Hemsley. A. F. 

THE DUN8 CA8TLE ARAUCARIA8.— With refer- 
ence to the article in the issue of 28th ult., containing 
a reference to the fine specimens of Araucaria at 
Duns Castle, I am sure it will interest many, aud 
especially thoso readers who live in that locality, to 
learn something of the date of the planting these 
grand trees. Just si xty years ago, my father, then an 
apprentice in the gardens at Duns Castle, carried 
these plants in a basket from a little nursery near 
the lake "Hen Poo," and assisted to plant them. 
They were then some 18 inches high. What is now 
the lawn was at that date a geometrical flower- 
garden, laid down in box ; two of these trees were 
planted there, and the third was placed as a centre 
plant in a rosary, but some years later it was moved 
to where it now stauds. D, Grombk, Feb. 8. 



Law Notes. 

■ • 
A LICENSE TAX ON JOBBING 
GARDENERS. 

(See pp. 74 and 94.) 
The prosecution instituted by the Inland Revenue 
Authorities for Manchester against Mr. Treeby, a 
nurseryman there, for employing a male servant as 
a gardener, employed in keeping gardens in order 
without a license, which it was alleged was necessary, 
has naturally created much stir in the gardening 
world. We therefore applied to Mr. Chas. Butcher, 
solicitor to the Nursery and Seed Trade Association 
for a statement of opinion, which he has kindly 
furnished, and which runs as follows : — 

ASSESSED TAXES. MALE SERVANTS. 

Instructions to Counsel to advise on behalf of 

Nurserymen. 

Nurserymen enter into contracts with house- 
holders, who do not keep a gardener in their sole 
employ as a servant, to keep their gardens in order 
by the year for a fixed price, payable periodically ; 
and for that purpose nurserymen keep a staff of 
men, and send one or more to the residences of 
householders for a certain number of days, or por- 
tion of a day, in each week, varying with the size 
of the garden, and the time of the year. The men 
so employed are engaged and paid by nurserymen, 
are under their entire control, and they can keep 
them at work on their nurseries, wholly, or in part, 
or send them to residences when necessary to fulfil 
contracts. Some men so employed give or receive 
a week's notice to leave ; others discharge them- 
selves, or can be discharged by nurserymen, by a 
day's notice, or a day's pay in lieu thereof, 
according to arrangement. 

Although it is usual to send the same gardener 
from week to week to the same householder (as the 



latter do not like strange men), it is not compul- 
sory to do so. 

Owners of establishments engage gardeners or 
under-gardeners for a period subject to an agreed 
notice on either side. to determine the same, whereas 
the engagements of gardeners employed by nursery- 
men are subject to determination as before-men- 
tioned, and they lose time when the weather is too 
wet to work. It is submitted that the 32 & 33 Vict, 
c 14, sec 11, relates to persons who are engaged 
by and in the sole employ of householders for a 
fixed period, and come within the definition of a 
servant. 

Counsel will please advise : "Whether nursery- 
men are required to take out licenses for men 
they employ as gardeners for the purposes above 
referred to; " 

44 Whether any and what proceedings should be 
taken to quash the conviction against Mr. Treeby." 

Counsel's Opinion. 

"This is an important and difficult question, on 
which it is certainly desirable to obtain without 
delay an authoritative decision. It is impossible, 
in my opinion, to contend that male servants 
cannot include others than men employed by 
private individuals for their own luxurious conve- 
nience. Hotel and restaurant-keepers must take 
out licenses for waiters (Spencer v. Sheerman, 
23 L.T., 373). Livery-stable keepers, it is con- 
ceded, have to take out licenses for the men they 
employ. I incline to think, however, that ' gar. 
deners and under-gardeners ' in sect. 19 refer to 
the gardeners and under-gardeners of private 
employers, and that there was no intention' to 
tax the trade of a nurseryman, and that no 
license is necessary for the men employed by a 
nurseryman in his own nursery. But the question 
whether he employs a gardener when he contracts 
to keep in order a stranger's garden, is a different 
question. It may well be argued that he is, pto 
hac vice, a private employer, who employs a gar- 
dener. The exact facts would, in each case, have 
to be considered to ascertain how far 39 ft 40 
Vict. c. 16, s. 5, applied. On the whole, I think 
there is a fair chance of upsetting Mr. Yates 
decision. There is no appeal to Quarter Sessions. 
The appeal must be by special case. H. W. Loehmi, 
7, New Court, Carey Street, W.C." 



ELLIS v. THE DUKE OP BEDFORD. 

This case was before the Court of Appeal on the 
14th inst. It is an action brought against the 
Duke of Bedford on behalf of the market gardeners 
who use Co vent Garden Market, who claim, under, 
the Act for the Regulation of Covent Garden 
Market, 1828, certain preferential rights in regard 
to cart-stands within the area for which the tolls 
and charges were scheduled by the Act. In 
December last a preliminary point of importance 
arose on application by defendant, and subsequently 
Mr. Justice Romer decided that the six plaintiffs 
could not unite to joiu their claims in one action, 
nor could they as private individuals sue on behalf 
of a class of the public in respect of public or other 
statutory rights. From this decision the plaintiffs 
appealed on Tuesday last, and the appeal was 
allowed by the Court. The Master of the Rolls 
held the opinion that the proper course was to 
make the Attorney -General a defendant to repre- 
sent the general public as agaiust the preferential 
rights of this smaller class. The plaintiffs under- 
taking to do that, the appeal was allowed. 



SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

February 1*.— The fortnightly meeting of the Committees, 
and the annual general meeting of the Fellows of this Society, 
was held on the above date. The display, in the Drill Hall, 
James Street, Westminster, was greater in extent than lias 
been the case for some time past, and if a proportional increase 
be made on succeeding occasions the meetings in March and 
April it will again be of the abundant and overflowing character 
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that waa the case last spring. Orchids made a wry grand 
■how, there being numerous exhibits of groups, and among 
these a very fair proportion of novelties. Though the Floral 
Committee only recommended two Awards other than Medals, 
there were many groups of choice spring-flowering plants lor 
inspection. Chinese Primulas again made one of the 
principal features, being shown by Messrs. Jas. Veitch A 
8o*b and Messrs. H. Cawhell A Soars, and there was a fine 
exhibit of Cyclamens from Mr. J. Mav, Twickenham. Forced 
Tulips were shown in quantity, and the hardy-plant nursery- 
men brought some of the earliest flowering of the Narcissus, 
Iris, and other choice hardy plants, that had been brought 
along gradually in pots in cool frames. Messrs. W. Paul A 
Son, of Waltbam Cross, made one of their characteristic 
displays of Camellias in pots, which, if this be possible, 
should serve to arouse a greater interest in these very free- 
flowering greenhouse shrubs, that at the present time are to a 
very large extent neglected. The Fruit and Vegetable Com- 
mittee awarded a First-class Certificate to a new Apple named 
8anspareil, and Awards of Merit to a variety of Rhubarb, 
•' The 8utton, M and to a patent Fruit-basket Among several 
collections of Apples an exhibit from Messrs. Geo. Bvnyabd 
A Co., Maidstone, called forth the highest award the Com- 
mittee can give, viz., a Gold Medal. 

The annual meeting was held in the Lindley Library and 
Council Room, in Victoria 8treet, and as the subjoined report 
shows, was a very satisfactory event With a favourable 
balance of nearly £1800, and an increase in the numbers of 
Fdlows, as great as it is continuous, there is every cause for 
the satisfaction generally expressed. 

Floral Committee. 

Pruent: W. Marshall, Esq., in the chair; and Messrs. 
Geo. Nicholson, H. B. May J. H. Fitt, R. Dean, B. Molyoeux, 
Jas. Hudson, Geo. Gordon, Jas. Walker, J. D. Pawls, Chas. E. 
Pearson, Chas. Jeffries, J. W. Barr, R. W. Ker, C. R. Fielder, 
T. W. Sanders, B. Beckett, E. T. Cook, D. B. Crane, Herbert 
J. Cutbush, Chas. B. Shea, Geo. Paul, C Blick, and 
E. H. Jenkins. 

Mr. Chas. Turner, Royal Nurseries, 81ough, showed a 
small group of plants in bloom of Carnation Princess May, 
a variety of the Souvenir de la Malniaison type, with cerise- 
coloured flowers. 

Choice stove plant* were shown in a group by Messrs F. 
V? DBR * °°'» 8t Alba| w. There was a very large plant 
about 4 feet high of Acalypha hispida, beside lesser-sized 
specimens; Dracaena Sanderiana, D. Godseffiana, Acalypha 
Godsefnana, and Licuala Jeanenceyi were all shown well ; also 
a plant in flower of Hssmanthus cinnabarinus var. superba, a 
very showy variety of this species. 

Mr. H. a May, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, Upper Edmonton, 
made a display with Adiantum tenerum Farieyense, some 
very nice plants of which were shown ; also model plants of 
the popular winter-flowering Begonia Gloire de Lorraine ; 
the latter plants, in 8-inch pots, were perfect specimens of 
symmetry, and a maas of rose colour (Silver Banksian Medal). 

SS" 8 * J * H,LL * 8oK8 » L * 61, Edmonton, made a fine 
exhibit of Ferns, including a batch of planta of Asplenium 
HiUi, a useful decorative hybrid, obtained from A. Belangerl 
and A. biforme. There were some fine baskets of Davallias, 
especially of D. dissects, Adiantum tenerum scutum, Gymno- 
gramina Veitchi, Pteris internata, a dark-leaved, erecVgrow- 
ing form, by no means common. The frauds are very durable 
in a cut state (Silver gilt Banksian Medal). 

Lachcnalla Nelsoni, the yellow-flowered species, was shown 
well by Mr. Allan, gr. to Lord 8crncu>, Gunton Park, Nor- 
wich, from whom was a group of uine well-flowered plants 

*!HZT Sif ?***?*. LAW * rac « , « g**len, Bnrfbrd, were 
shown several varieties of HeUeborus, as atrongly grown 
jvell.flowered plants in pots ; and cut flowers of seedling Hell 

W^cSS^St^^ * **' * * *»~> A*. 
Chinese Primulas were shown in large quantity by Messrs. 
H. Cannell A Sons, Swanley. More than half of one of tt,e 
long central tables was occupied by these. The nlantu JZ 
n small pots (4-inch), and consisted of varieties wiSmoro w 
less of the characteristics of P. pyramidalls ; they were 
very abundantly flowered. Lady Emily Dyke was again ve^ 
effective. Purple Star is a fine ahowy one, the coloS of S2 
flowers being bright and attractive. Harlequin has white 
flowers.flaked promiscuously with purple. Lady Whitehead 
is pure white, of very nice habit "The Lady" has h*« n 
described many times ; it is pure white, except the priinrose 
coloured centre, and more nearly represents the type than th« 
other varieties described, 1he flowers being Ifi^erttetta 
form, and the petioles of the leaves much longer JPrinwss 
a white flower of good form, with yellow centre, was the most 
attractive variety in the group. The flower is circular but 
does not open perfectly flat ; the margins of the petals are 
much divided, and the blooms are produced in wonderful 
abundance. There were a few newer varieties also shown in 
lesser quantity that are very meritorious. Altogether the 
exhibit demonstrated the beauty of this strain which hasbeen 
appropriately termed "decorative," as distinguished from 
florists' Primulas (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Jas. Veitoh A Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King's 
Road, Chelsea, contributed a magnificent group of florist's 
Primulas. The plants showed excellent cultivation, and the 
habit of them, together with the size and brilliant colour of 
the flowers, illustrated a very fine strain. Particularly good 
was Gigantic Scarlet, the flowers of which have been mate 



rially increased In sise, though the colour, perhaps, is nearer 
to crimson than scarlet The gigantic varietiet generally, in 
white, pink, rose (very prettyX aalraon, blue, Ac, were grand ; 
all of these colours, and other shades, were also present in the 
ordinary varieties, in which the flowers, though hardly so 
large, are produced more numerously. P. stellata and varie- 
ties between that form and the florist's strain were also 
Included in Messrs. Vdtch's exhibit, thus affording an addi- 
tional indication of the appreciation now extended to this 
strain (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. Join Mxr, Gordon Nursery, St Margaret's, Twicken- 
ham, staged a most praiseworthy group of Cyclamens, the 
plants being as healthy in appearance as they weie well- 
flowered. The flowers ware erect, of full size, and the colours 
capital (8ilver-gilt Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Paul A Son, Cheshunt, showed a few plants in 
flower of Calceolaria BurWdgei, a rich yellow-flowered hybrid. 
™ed by Mr. Borbidge some sixteen years ago at Trinity 
College Botanic Gardens, Dublin, from C. Pavonl and C. 
fucbsuBfolia. It will grow to about 6 feet high, and U a good 
pot-plant for the greenhouse. In winter, this hybrid may 
always be seen in flower in the greenhouse, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Several new Caanaa were also shown, one of 
them, W. Tofts, a green-leaved variety with orange-coloured 
flowers, being very pretty. 

Messrs. Wn. Pari. A Sok, Nurseries, Waltham Cross, Herts, 
showed one of the finest lots of Camellia plants that has been 
observed at any meeting of the Society in recent yeare. The 
plants ran from 2* to 4 feet in height, mostly as bushes, 
lightly trained, or as pyramids. The foliage was good in all 
case*, glistening, dark green, and abundant, and the planta 
were literally smothered with flowers and flower-bude. The 
varieties noted iu the greatest numbers were C. alba plena ; 
next to this capital white variety came C. fimbriate, the beat 
of its class, and the plants still more profusely bloomed than 
the first-named. Some nice plants were shown of C. deli- 
catiasima, a finely-formed creamy- white flower ; C. conspicua, 
mottled like C. Doncklaari,!but a better bloom; C. Bxquiafta, an 
Imbricated peUlled flower, of a deep cerise tint As cut blooms, 
arranged in boxes, we noted Princess Charlotte, white ; Beauty 
of Waltham, blush— a beautiful flower; Eugene Maasina, a 
deeper tint of pink, and with finely. reflexed petals ; Countess 
of Derby, Montironl (white), Lady Home's Blush, and a pretty 
seedling of light pink colour, the petals edged with a line of 
white ; and many other pretty varieties. A 8nvcrgilt Flora 
Medal was awarded to the group. 

Mr. Taos. 8. Ware, Ltd., Hale Farm Nurseries, near Tot- 
tenham, made an exhibit of choice hardy plants, including 
varieties of Narcistus in pots, a nice lot of Leucojums ; also 
Iris sty loss, Ac. Iris persicaazurea, in a pot, was very pretty. 

Messrs. Wallace A Co., Kilnfleld Gardens, Colchester, 
exhibited varieties of Iris reticulata; also I. Histrio, I. 
Bakeriana, I. DanfordhB, Ac. flowering in pote. Several of 
the newer Snowdrops were also shown, including Galautkus 
Ikari*. G. Blwesii, G. Whittalli, Ac. 

Messrs. Barr A 8on, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
ahowed Narcissus in pots, the pretty little N. minium* being 
represented by a dosen or so nice specimens. Snowdrops, 
Irises, Hellebores, and varieties of Cyclamen Count were all 
very interesting. 

A variety of Coditeam (CrotouX with leaves of moderate 
width, centre yellow coloured, with shades of bronze and 
purple in the margins, was exhibited by Mr. Frank Low*, 
The Gardens, Eastham Park. This variety is known as Lord 
Hillsborough, and has some merit 

Messrs. Collin* Bros., Hampton, showed a large quantity 
of forced Tulips In considerable va iety. These were displayed 
aa market bunches, and the flowers were strong, of good sise 
and colour, and produced upon stout and sufficiently-long 
stems (Silver Banksian Medal). 

The Otaheite Orange (Citrus sinensis) waa very well shown 
in a group of abundantly-fruited plants in pots, from Messrs. 
B. S. Williams A 8ons, Upper Hollowsy. 

A specimen of the handsome Arum Dracunculus was shown 
by Sir R. Wright, Headley Park, Hants. 

AWARDS. 

Narcimt* x Trimon,—A hybrid between N. triandrus var. 
Calathinus and N. monophyllus, raised by Prof. Michael 
Foster and figured in the Gardeners' Chronicle, February 34, 
1891, p. 2S3. The flowers are milk-white, and in the present 
instance were hardly so large as some that we have seen 
which messured 2$ inches across. For garden purposes, it is 
superior to both its parents (M est re. Barr A Sons, King 
Street, Covent Garden). 

llippeastrum " Sir William."— A very large bright crimson- 
flowered variety, the flower-scape being very strong, and 
nearly 3 feet in height The form of the flower was not quite 
equal to the florists' ideal, but it is a very effective and showy 
variety. 

Orchid Committee. 

Pitxnt: Harry J. Veitch, Esq., In the chair; and Messrs. 
Jis. O'Brien (Hon. 8ec.), De B. Crawshsy, J. Col man, 
J. Gumey Fowler, H. Little, A. Outram, H. J. Chapman, 
W. U. Young, H. T. Pitt, B. Ashwoitb, W. H. Protheroe, 
W. Cobb, C. Winn, J. Douglas, & Courtauld, and E. Hill. 

Probably at no former February show has there been such a 
fine and varied show of Orchids. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Burford, Dorking (gr., Mr 
W. H. White), the President of the 8oclety, made a 'very 
charming display, the main features of the group being the 
Burford hybrid Denlroblums and Cypripediuras. Of the 
former were D. x Juno, of the D. x chlorostele class, but 
florally much superior, its brightly-coloured, well-formed 
flowers constituting it one of the best hybrid Dendrobiums 



D. X chrysodiscum and D. X melanodiscum, r shown hi several 
varieties, were also very handsome ; and D. x Thalia, D. x 
Burfbrdienae, D. x Dulce, and the forma of D. x splendkht- 
simum were also ahowy. Among varieties of species were D. 
noblle Burfordiense. Of Cypripediums, a panful of C. x Lawnv 
bel was very beautiful ; and C. x conco-Lawre, C. x hirsato- 
Ballicri in several forma ; C. x Leeanum Albertianum ; C x 
Calypso ; C. x Calypso, Oakwood var. ; C. LattuurdaainB, 
•nd diatinc t forms of C. villosum. Of Maadevellue a selec- 
tion of nice planta waa staged. Of other remarkable plant* 
in Sir Trevor Lawrrvcb's group were noted a splendid 
Plant of Bpidendrum Bndreaii, a Cataaetum discolor, Odoeto- 
glossum pulchellum, O. x Andersonianum, Bpsdsndnna 
pamculatum, Liparia longipea, Ac (Silver-gflt Flctm Medal). 

A Silver Flora Medal was awarded to Messrs. Jar. Veticr * 
Soirn, Chelsea, for a remarkable group of hybrids and 
varieties. The group waa brightened by a line collection 
of hybrid Dendrobiums, among which were D. x WardiaBo. 
Jsponicum, varieties of D. x splendkilsslmum grandinoron, 
D. x euoamum, and the variety virginale ; D. x Donuma- 
ntun, D. x Dolce, D. x Cordelia, and the yeUow-flowerel 
form, flavescena. Among the species were noted a fine speci- 
men of D. infundibolura. Of hybrid Cypripediume, C. x BoU 
<Spicerianum x bellatolom) ia a pretty flower of middle sue, 
ivory-white, with the greater part of the surface tinged with 
claret-purple. Odontogloasums were well represented. 
Among other noteworthy plants were the variable Bpiden- 
drum xelegantulum, a fine example of EpiphronUisxVettchi, 
°»«of the best of the scarlet-flowered hybrids ; a good plant 
of CymbMium x eburneo-Lowianum, and some showy fbrun 
ofCattleyaTriana?i. 

J. Bramhaw, Esq., The Grange, 8outhgate (gr., Mr. 
WhiflenX received a Silver Flora Medal for a group, in whlca 
the forms of C. Trianaei were noteworthy, his C. T. regale, a 
very large handsome flower, good in colouring, was adjudged 
the best in the show ; C. T. Whiffeni, of an uniform peach 
blossom colour; C. T. lilacinura, of a decidedly bine tint; 
•nd C. T., white variety, were also fine blooms. The group 
contained a number of fine forms of Odontogloscum luteo- 
Pwpureum; the delicate blush-white Lycaate 8kinwri 
Enchantress, Ac. 

F. Bright, Esq., Thundersley House, Bases (gr., Mr. £ 
Marston), ahowed a group of excellent forma of Cattleya 
Triansri and other Orchids (8ilver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Hugh Low A Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, were 
awarded a 8ilver Banksian Medal for an effective group of 
Phaheuopsis, principally good specimens of P. Stoartiana, P. 
Schiileriana, and P. Aphrodite. There were also Cypri- 
pedium insigne Millie Dow, a pretty yellow form ; C I 
Balliv, yellow, with indistinct purplish marking on the 
upper sepal ; C. i. Tounglana, a neat flower, and very distinct ; 
Dendrobium Low!, Odontogloasum crfcpum rneenm, O. X 
Andersonianum, Angracuin sesquipedale, Ac. 

Messrs. a 8. Williams A Sok, Victoria and PRradiM 
Nurseries, Upper Holloway, were awarded a Silver B a nk s i s n 
Medal for an interesting and extensive group of planta, con- 
sisting of over twenty distinct and fine Cypripediums, three 
of the beat being C. x Pitcherianum Williams' var. ; C x 
Lebaudianum, ano C, x nitens superbum. Also in the group 
were goo £ examples of Phaiua x Cooksoni ; fine varieties of 
Cattleya Trianiri, that named Regime being very pretty; 
Lalio-Cattleya x> intermedio-flava, Calanthe X Bella, the 
true Lwlia ancepa Williamsii, a good Cirrhopetalura pictu- 
ratum, Odontoglossums, Dendrobium Wardianuin, and forms 
of Lycaate 8kinueri. 

C. H. Friuvo, Esq., Sotithgate House, 8onthgaU (gr-, 
Mr. Canhani), staged a pretty group, remarkable for a selec- 
tion of Cypripediums, the best of which were C. x C. H. 
Felling, with all the rich dark colouring of C. x Harris- 
lanum superbum on a much larger flower (Bronze Medal). 

Mr. Owrn Thomas, The Royal Gardens, Frogmore, showed 
a nearly white form of Cattleya Triaiuei. 

Messrs. Fishkr, Son, A Sirrat, Royal Nurseries, Handf- 
worth, showed two remarkable, but not fully develofed, 
varieties of Cypripedium insigne ; C. i. Eveline being very 
singular, by reason of the white ground colour, stained with 
rose-ptirple on the petals, the upper sepal being similarly 
coloured. C. i. Handsworthiense was of the same class, but 
nearer to the type of the species. 

Messrs. F. Sander A Co., St. Albana, ahowed Phaiua x 
(Manni x tuberculosus), P. x orphanum (grandifoliu* x 
Mannar); P. x D. tt. Brown (amablle x grandifolius), and 
Cypripedium x Comet (Stonei x superciliare). 

HERBERT Harris, Esq., Bowdon Hill House, Chippenham 
(gr., Mr. W. J. Penton), showed Cattleya Triamei, Bowdun 
House var., and Leslie ancepa 8chroderiana, both good. 

J. T. Gabriel, Esq., Palace Road, Btreatbam (gr. t Mr. E 
Hanson), stsged Cattleya Trianaei, Gabriel's variety, a fine 
flower of good colour. 

Elijah Ash worth, Esq., Harefleld Hall, WUmslow (gr.. 
Mr. Holbrook), showed a fine form of Cyinbidium grandiflorum ; 
also Masdevallia Schroder*, Cypripedium x villoso-cenan- 
thum, a handsome hybrid ; and Deudroblum x Domicascio 
(Dominianum x Cassiope) of the form of D. X Caasiope, but 
larger, and with rose-tipped segments. 

De B. Crawshav, Esq., Rosefield, Sevenoaks (gr., Mr. S. 
Cooke), showed Odontoglossum Mis. De B. Crawahay, a dis- 
tinct form with clear yellow ground, and tat sparsely spotted ; 
Lcelia ancepa var. Juno, a large coloured form, and L a. var. 
White Queen. 

H. J. El wRs, Esq., Colesborne, Andoversford, showed s 
pretty rose-coloured Calanthe, between C. rosea and C 
Stevensii, and forms of Bletia hyacinthina. 

G. F. Moore, Esq.,Chardwar, Bourton-on-the- Water, ahowed 
the fine Cypripedium x Beekemanni. 

F. M. Burton, Esq., Highfleld, Gainsborough, showed an 
orange scarlet tinted hybrid of Bpidendrum x O'Brienianun . 
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The Rev. F. Payvter, Guildford (gr., Mr. Cook), showed 
flowers of Odontogiossum erlspum vmr. Brilliant, and Den- 
drobium Phabsnopsia hololeacum. 

AWARD3. 

CuJtfcya Triawri "Amy JTigan," from 8ir Frederick 
Wioav, Bert, Clare Lawn, Rest Sheen (gr., Mr. W. H. Young). 
This is probably the finest colour variation of its class. The 
bright porpUeh-rose flowers had a heavy claret-purple feather 
on the petals, and some smaller similar markings on thesepal* ; 
the front and edges of the side lobes of the lip being of an 
intense claret-crimson (First-class Certificate). 

AfaaJfMttfct x Jalcata (coecinea $, Veitcbiana d"X from Sir 
Taavon Lawreece, Bart., Bnrford (gr., Mr. W. H. White X 
a very fine hybrid with orange-coloured flowers, nearly as 
large as those of M. Veitchtana. A flue plant with seven 
blooms was shown (Award of Merit). 

PkatanopeU x Mrt. Jama Vti kk (Luddemannlana <J, San- 
deriana 9), from Messrs. Jasl Veitoh k Boss, Chelsea. This 
pretty new hybrid has yellow sepals, and petals spotted with 
cinnamon-red, the lip being white, with red-brown spots and 
yellow base. A very distinct flower (Award of Merit). 

Cypripedium. x Oritm (concolor <J, intigne $), from Messrs. 
Jas. Vsitch k Sons. A charming hybrid, with yellow flowers 
of peculiar form, the broad petals being wavy. The greater 
pert of the flower is sprinkled with minute red spots, most 
evident on the dorsal sepal, which also has purple spots on the 
upper third, which is white (Award of Merit). 

PkakhCalantke x Niotx (C. x gigas <J . Phaius grandifolius 9 ), 
from Messrs. Jas. Vbitch k Bom. A free-growing plant, of 
the habit of P. grandifolius. Flowers pure white, with the 
face of the sepals and petals and the front of the Up of a rich 
rose-pink colour (Award of MeritX 

Lt tii a-Ca tt l e ua x Wamhamentit var. Hypatia (L. clnnabarina 
X C. Trianaei Normani), from Messrs. Charlebworth k Co., 
Heston, Bradford. A marked improvement on the original 
type. The flowers are yellow, with claret-crimson front to 
the lip, which is better displayed than in others of its class. 

Cafaasfum discolor, from Sir Trbvob Lawrence, Bart 
(Botanical CertillcateX 

Batnpta Uopardina, from R. I. Measures, Rsq. (gr., Mr. 
H. J. Chapman) (Botanical Certificate). 

OdoutogUmum x Andertonianum, from Sir Trevor Law- 
eevce, Bart. (Cultural Commendation). 

OdorOogtouuwi naculatum anceps, from Walter Coble, Esq. 
(Cultural Commendation). 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Prtsfftl: Philip Crowley, Esq., Chairman; and Messrs' 
Geo. Bunyard, Jos. Cheal, Jas. H. Veltch, W. Wilks, J. 
Buhsm, A. F. Barron, 8. Mortimer, Alexander Dean, C. 
Herrin, J. W. Bates, Geo. T. Miles, Geo. Wythes, H. Balder- 
wo, F. Q. Lane, J. Smith, J. Wlllard, W. Poupart, and W. H. 
Divers. 

Messrs. Geo. Bra yard k Co., Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, 
nude an exhibit of something over sixty dishes of splendid 
Apples. The excellent manner in w hich Apples are preserved 
by Messrs. Bunyard k Co. until past May has been shown 
nuny times at the Temple Show. Those exhibited on Tuesday 
were inch perfect examplea, that the committee recommended 
an award of the Society's Gold Medal. Of the varieties, the 
following were conspicuous :— Allington Pippin, Bramley's 
Seedling, Newton Wonder, Belle de Pontoise, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Lord Derby, Lane's Prince Albert, Gascoigne's 8carlet 
Seedling, Emperor Alexander, Calville Rouge, Wealthy, 
Twenty Ounce, King of Tomkin's County, Bismarck, and 
Golden Noble. 

Another collection including Applea and a few Pears was 
shown by Messrs. Cheal k Sows, Lowflekt Nurseries, Crawley. 
There were about sixty dishes, and the finest examples were 
those of Bismarck, Newton Wonder, Bramley's Seedling, Gos- 
jetrick, King of the Pippins, Ac. (Silver Knfghtlan Medal). 

Mr. Geo. Wythes, gr. to the Duke of Northumberland, 
Byon House, Brentford, exhibited a well-fruited branch of 
Vanilla planlfolla, also dried fruits of same, grown at Syon in 
18W. A8ilver Knightian Medal and a Cultural Commendation 
were awarded. 

A basket of excellent Mushrooms was exhibited by Mr. 
J. W. Miller, gr. to Lord Foley, Roxley Lodge, Claygate, 
Ether (Vote of Thanks)^ 

AWARDS. 

AypU Saajporetf.— This is a moderate-sised, conical fruit, that 
**i a great favourite with the late Mr. Anthony Waterer, and 
ii believed to be of continental origin. It is in season In 
February, March, and April, and is described as suitable for 
kitchen or dessert purposes. In colour it is chiefly rich 
yellow, raarkod upon one side with red. From Messrs. Geo. 
Bcxyard k Co., Maidstone (First-class Certificate). 

EXnbarb " The SutUm."—JL very fine-looking red variety 
that evidently forces well. From Mr. Butler, gr. to the 
■art of Aecabter, Normanton Gardens, Stamford (Award 
of Merit) 

Jfofeft Patent FruU-BaBket.-Thit is a basket made by the 
Mallet? Patext Basest 8yeoicate, 52, Union Road, 
Rctherhtthe, London. 8.E. It is made with upright laths. 
Marly but not quite joined together with wooden bands at 
top and bottom. The basket is perfectly round, will hold 
shout 34 lb., end is recommended as being very much more 
double, and also greatly smoother than the usual wicker- 
nude bushels or sieves. 



Annual General Meeting. 

The Annual General Meeting of Fellows of this Society was 
held at the offices, 117, Victoria 8treet, Westminster, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday last, February 14. Sir Trevor Law- 
rbxcb, Bart., President, occupied the chair, and among those 
present were Sir W. T. Thieelton Dyer, Director of Kew ; 8ir 
John T. D. Llewelyn, Bart ; and Messrs. Rev. W. Wilks 
(secretary), Rev. G. Engelhcart, P. Crowley, H. J. Veitch, 
H. J. Elwes, Prof. G. Henslow, T. B. Hayward, J. T. Bennett- 
Poe, Jan. Hudaou, R. McLachlan, C. E. Shea, Arthur Sutton, 
Geo. Bunyard, W. Roupell, and Geo. Paul. 

The minutes of the last general meeting having been read 
and confirmed, a number of new Fellows were elected. 

Mr. James Douglas and Mr. Alexander Dean were elected 
scrutineers. 

Mr. George Bunyard, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to the retiring members of the Council, took the opportunity 
to allude to a matter which he had had in his wind for some 
time past He said the holders of the Victorian Medal for 
Horticulture formed a body of sixty, and he thought some 
arrangement might be made whereby they could meet at least 
oncea year. In order to do that it would, of course, be necessary 
to have a secretary or someone who could call them together. 
He might also remind them that at the present moment they 
had no head. He ventured to suggest that the council might 
take the matter into their consideration. 

Mr. George Paul seconded the motion, which was carried. 

THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 

The President then rose amid cheers, and said :— Ladies 
and Gentlemen : I have now the honour to propose the adop- 
tion of the report, which was circulated among the Fellows 
some days ago, and I have no doubt that those Fellows who 
are interested in the work of the Society have read it I 
venture to remark that on no occasion— certainly not in recent 
years— has it been the good fortune of the Council to be able 
to send out a report which is in every respect so very satis- 
factory. I trust the Fellows will consider that the short 
history of the 8ociety during the past year which is contained 
in the report is a very satisfactory one. 

There are a few matters in the report to which I should like 
to allude. In the first place, I would refer to the publication 
of the catalogue of the Library. The Library, as I dare say 
those who have been Fellows of the Society for a good many 
years will remember, was purchased in 1866, out of the profit 
that waa made by the Committee of the International 
Exhibition on the occasion of a great horticultural ex* 
hibition held in the grounds of South Kensington that 
year. The Library haa been growing during the last ten 
years with the growth of the Society, but owing to 
there being no librarian, it has gradually fallen into a very 
confused and disordered condition. I am afraid that the 
catalogue, such as it was, was of such a nature as to pro- 
mote that confusion. That, I am glad to say, has at last 
all been set right, and everything has been placed in proper 
order. That leads me to say how much I regret the absence 
to-day, through illness, of Dr. Maxwell Masters, under 
whose auspices the work has been carried on, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that a very warm feeling of gratitude 
should be entertained by the Fellows of this 8ociety to Dr. 
Masters. I must not omit to mention the name of Mr. 
Hutchinson, who, under Dr. Masters, assisted in the work. 
All the serials— and they are numerous— have been put in 
proper order and made aa perfect as it is possible to make 
them. The catalogue is complete, and the Council has 
decided to have all the cases closed in with glass so as to 
preserve the books from the dust and dirt of the London 
atmosphere, and the destructive effects of gas. Before leaving 
this subject, and so as not to go over the same matter twice, 
I should like to say that the clerical work of the Society has 
natural greatly increased, and is now of such s nature that our 
very moderate staff, working most willingly and all hours, is 
unable to properly cope with it, and we have before us to-day a 
resolution proposing additional clerical assistance. The proposal 
has been adopted by the Council, and I think we shall be for- 
tunate in securing the services of Mr. Hutchinson, who haa been 
working here in the library. Of course, Mr. Hutchinson's first 
duty will be that of the clerical staff, and such time as he is 
able to spare from his clerical work he will be able to devote 
to supervising the library and keeping it in good condition. 

The condition of the gardens at Chiswick of late years has 
been a source of very great anxiety to the council. As to the 
value of the garden at Chiswick, it is impossible to avoid 
seeing that the garden is, in a great measure, worn out It Is 
unfortunate that it should be so, but it la the case ; and any- 
body who saw the garden during the severe drought of last 
year, would agree with me that the ground showed every 
indication of being, in a great measure, worn out Not only 
that, but it is too small for the wants of the society. 
We want larger ground and better soil, and we want 
an opportunity of doing more extensive w*rk than we are 
now able to do at Chiswck. At the same time, we have 
twenty years' lease yet to run, and so we shall not be able to 
quit Chiswick for some considerable time. I feel if we had a 
larger garden— a garden where more extensive and more 
valuable work could be carried on— it would be greatly to the 
advantage, not only of the Society, but to the numerous 
county councils throughout the kingdom, who are at a great 
loas to know where to send promising young men desiring to 
have a sound horticultural education. We have had an 
application from the County Council of one of the Home 
Counties, asking to be allowed to send a youn<? man to Chis- 
wick, and I am convinced, from what I know of the work of 
the various county councils throughout the land, that if a 



thoroughly satisfactory education in horticulture could be 
given at the Society's gardens, wherever they might be, and 
the councils would take advantage of the opportunity, it 
would be not only to the benefit of the Society itself, but 
what is of more importance, would be to the benefit of horti- 
culture in the kingdom. 

The next point to which I would like to refer is the awards 
which have been made during the past jear for the meri- 
torious exhibits by amateur* and the trade (this waa alluded 
to in our excerpts from the report published in the Gardener*' 
Chronicle, January 281. I do not think that at any period 
of the history of the Society have the fortnightly exhibit* 
been as satisfactory, as valuable, as beautiful, and as inter- 
esting, aa they have been during the past year. The fact that 
that is so, is abundantly shown by the large and highly inter- 
ested body of visitors who now habitually come to the exhi- 
bitions. I was about to say, that there might be still room 
for some further restriction on the giving of Awards. We 
are all willing— perhaps I should say anxioua— to receive 
Awards for our productions, but the merit of the Awards we 
receive la considerably diminished when we find that they 
are very largely shared by a crowd of other people. We 
have this year taken a step in the right direction. 

During the last few years the Society has awarded Gold 
Medals, but the absolute Medal in the precious metal has net 
fallen into the hands of the recipient That haa been due to 
the fact that the financial position of the society did not 
allow it But we have felt for some years that that was not a 
satisfactory state of affairs, and we have adopted a die for a 
new gold medal, not of large sixe, but the result will be that 
everybody who Is awarded a medal will get the absolute gold 
medal. 

The next question that is raised in the report concerned the 
exhibits of professional horticulturists and amateurs. (Also 
alluded to in our issue for Jan. 28. Ed. J I must aay I find 
myself in agreement with my brother amateurs. Although 
we do not expect to rival the skill and successes of the great 
professional, we do our best But it is like all the great games, 
whether it be golf or billiards, or goodness knows what, the 
professional always beats the amateur— beats him, as a rule, 
easily ; and, therefore, there is some ground, I think, for saying, 
that some different standard ought to be applied to the 
exhibits of the amateur to what is applied to those of the 
professional. 

Then the report refers to a conference on hybridisation [see 
Report, Jan. 28J. Well, ladies and gentlemen, I am very glad 
to say that the suggestion for such a Conference has been very 
warmly received in all quartan. It has been felt that in 
dealing with the question of hybridisation, which extends 
right through the realm of horticulture— whether we speak 
of fl owers, plants, or fruit— we are dealing with a large and 
Ira portent, and very interesting, and I venture to say, a very 
intricate subject. We have received cordial assurances of co- 
opera tion, both from home and abroad, and I think there Is 
every reason to anticipate that we may have an equally 
successful and interesting Conference next July. 

I had occasion to write to a distinguished gardener the other 
day— Mr. Joseph Chamberlain -and I asked him to be kind 
enough, If he possibly could, to reserve July 12 for our 
banquet, and he was kind enough to Kay that if nothing pre- 
vented hlra, he would certainly do so. 1 think you will agree 
with me t hat every Fellow of the 8ociety ought to do his utmost 
to make this a success. When we go abroad, we are received 
with the greatest possible hospitality and kindness. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the graceful and abundant hospitality 
-almost too abun dant hospitality— which Is shown to us, and 
we in this country would, I am sure, be very sorry indeed to 
be in any way backward in making some small return to our 
foreign visitors on this occasion. 

Next, we come to the show In the Inner Temple. I do not 
think that we have ever had a finer show than we had last 
year, and I think it is very satisfactory that the quality and 
character of these shows should be maintained at the very 
highest point of excellence at which they have been main- 
tained. Our space there is strictly limited, and we cannot 
put up any more tents. We have, therefore, to reserve the 
space at our disposal for the more interesting class of exhibits, 
by excluding those which are nothing more or less than 
gigantic advertisments. 

I think the show at the Crystal Palace, having regard to the 
season, was satisfactory. Arrangements have been made for 
repeating it. It is gradually becoming in the autumn what 
the Temple Show is in the spring. It is s matter of very con- 
siderable importance to this country, where fruit growing is 
practised on a very large scale, that there should be something 
in the Metropolis t . show what our growers are able to do ; 
and there is not the smallest doubt, having regard to our 
climate, that the fruit-growers of this Kingdom have no 
reason to hide their heads. I believe they display more skill 
than the fruit-growers in any other country, even countries 
which are blessed with a more benign climate than ours ; for 
I believe that there is no part of the world where horticulture 
is practised with such enthusiasm and success as It is 
practised in this kingdom. 

With regard to the Journal of the Society (rW« report, Jan. 28fc 
arrangements have now been made to issue it quarterly, so 
that there will be a part issued at the commencement of every 
quarter, and I trust it will be possible to issue it regularly. 
The additional work entailed is very considerable, and I must 
In this connection refer to the indefatigable labours of our 
secretary. The Journal would soon come to an end were it 
not for two things— first, the very valuable papers that are 
written for it, and our fortnightly meetings ; and secondly, the 
admirable way in which the Journal Is edited by our secre- 
tary. No labour is too great for him— no sacrifice of time and 
leisure is too great for him to make, and the Society owes a 
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deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Wilki for hU work in connection 
with the Society generally, and the Journal especially. The 
e x pen s e s of the four numbers of the Journal, and posting It to 
the 4000 Fellows of the "Society during the past year, was 
£1041, from which has to be deducted £400 for advertisements 
and sale, leaving a net cost of £681, and at that price I ven- 
ture to think that every Fellow of the Society will agree 
that the Society is well repaid. Very important ira- 
provetnents hare been made in the Journal, and a large 
number of woodcuts have been added ; and I think we can 
all agree that the Journal is now indeed the Journal of the 
Society. 

The next subject to which I should like to refer is the in- 
crease in the number of Fellows. I do not think we could 
have more distinct and convincing evidence of the prosperity 
of the Society than is shown by that increase. We made a 
net increase— nfter all deductions— of 500 members, the 
largest increase that has ever taken place. The additional 
number of Fellows already this year is also by far the largest 
addition that has ever come before the annual meeting. 
There have already joined the Society this year 107 new mem- 
bers, as against the largest number ever before up to the 
annual meeting of 116. That is the result of sticking to our 
business. I have always said, and I venture to repeat, 
because I do not think it can be repeated too often— that so 
long as the Bociety sticks to horticulture, so long will horti- 
culture stick to it 1 think it would be impossible to have a 
better Council than we have the good fortuue to have ; and no 
member of the Council would make a suggestion except it 
were for the benefit, improvement, and the progress and 
prosperity of horticulture. 

There is not the smallest doubt that the financial position of 
the Society is gradually being thoroughly reinstated. We are 
every year adding something to our balance (vide Report), and 
that is eminently more satisfactory, if possible, than would 
otherwise be the case, as we arc now very near the centenary 
of the Society. 

In five years time the Society will have existed one hundred 
years, and the question arises in what way shall we celebrate 
the centenary ? Some people think we should have a Horticul- 
tural hall. If that were possible, I should like these cheers 
accompanied by large contributions, which would certainly be 
very necessary. It Is, perhaps, premature to say what would 
be the best way to celebrate the centenary of the Society ; 
but if the 8ociety only proceeds on its present lines up to the 
year 1D04, it will then be in a position to undertake much 
more than it could profitably or wisely undertake now. 

1 have now only to express to the gentlemen who have 
served on the committees our grateful thanks to them for 
their labours, which have been so ungrudgingly given. Many 
of them travel very great distances, and I can assure them 
that every Fellow of the Society feels grateful to them. 

I have already alluded to our Secretary, to whom we all owe 
so much. I think we have a good man in Mr. Wright, of 
Chiswick. He has done good work there, and he has 
thoroughly Justified our selecting him to replace our old 
friend Mr. Barron. We owe a great deal to the whole of our 
starT. 

I am afraid you are tired of listening to what I have had to 
say. It ia a very groit pleasure, I assure you, to be elected 
again and again to be President of what I may call this 
ancient Society. 1 most thoroughly appreciate the honour. 
My interest in horticulture has been of no recent growth. 1 
was brought up among flowers, and although I should like 
to live as long as I can, I hope, when I die, it will be 
among flowers 1 The pleasure they give us is never-ending, 
and those who promote the culture of plants and flowers will 
never regret helping in the good work. 

Sir Wm. Thlselton Dyer seconded the motion for the adop- 
tion of the report. He said after the very exhaustive address 
from the chair on the prosperous state of the society, it would 
only be necessary for him to make a very few remarks. 
Speaking a* an outside spectator, he should like to say, that 
the work of the society was almost unique among tbe occupa- 
tions and industries of this country. There were no pursuits, 
ao far as he knew, in which all classes could join with equal 
enthusiasm, and equal pleasure, and equal profit. To the 
Drill Hall, which had dene them such excellent service, but 
which he should like to see replaced by some more pleasant 
building, were brought the newest and choicest specimens of 
professional work of those who made horticulture their busi- 
ness. But for their shows they would have to spend many 
days, and mako many journeys, to see as complete evidence 
of the progress of horticulture as they could see in that hall- 
No amateur hesitated to bring his work, for he was sure of 
Just but friendly criticism. The shows at the Drill Hall 
illustrated to a remarkable degree what could be accomplished 
by co-operation. He felt peculiar satisfaction at tbe Pre- 
sident's reference to the suggested Horticultural Hall- a 
project still deferred, but'not absolutely lost sight of. He 
was glad to sec their finances on such a sound basis, and he 
did not see why they should not do as the Zoological Society, 
the Agricultural Society, and the Surveyors' Institute, and 
other societies in erecting suitable edifices for themselves out 
of their accumulated funds. Until that time arrived they 
must encourage their admirable administrative lmdy to stick 
to their present policy which had led to such prosperity. 
They must remember that they bad passed through the fire a 
good deal, and their prosperity was the result of their tribula- 
tion. If they were to continue to do good they must have a 
programme— something they could keep before them as their 
ultimate aim, and that was the Horticultural Hall. 

Mr. H. J. Klwes, F.R.8., was glad a gentleman had been 
appointed as librarian. He felt certain tliat if the Council 
guaranteed that the books should be well cared for, many 
Fellows of the Society and others would bequeath works to 



the Library. He offered to allow the Society to select from 
his books such works on horticulture as would be soluble fur 
the library. Alluding to the Gold Medals, he thought the 
shepherd or the breeder should have some acknowledgment 
from the CottnciL It seemed a farce that they ahould all go 
to the exhibitor, until he did not know how many medals he had 
got. In conclusion, he congratulated them on the success of 
the Society, and said the praise wss undoubtedly due to the 
good management. 
The report was then adopted. 

Election or OrrrcEiu. 

The following were then declared duly re-elected :— Presi- 
dent: Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart Treasurer: Mr. Philip 
Crowley. Secretary: Rev. W. Wilks, M.A. Auditors: Messrs. 
Harry Turner, H. B. May, and James H. Veitcb. 

Dr. Hugo Mtlller, F.R.8., Mr. Fred. G. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Alfred H. Pearson were elected to the Council, In the place of 
Sir Frederick Wigan, Bart., Rev. Geo. Kngleheart. and Mr. 
Thomas Statter. 

The President, responding to a hearty vote of thanks, said 
the Council had already under consideration the appointment 
of a sub-committee to deal with the manner in which the 
centenary of the Society should be celebrated. The question 
of granting medals to others than the exhibitors was, 
perhaps, more a matter between employer and employed. He 
hid no doubt many employers would only be too pleased to 
hand the medals over to their men, who had really done the 
actual work. 

The proceedings then ended. 



CHESTERFIELD CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

A Chat about CHBVSANTHEMms.— At a recent meeting of 
the Chesterfield Chrysanthemum Society, Mr. Nklsox, of 
Aehgate Lodge gardens, who introduced a " Chat" upon the 
cultivation of the plants, referred to certain peculiarities that 
he had noticed. 

He asked why are some varieties so much slower as cuttings 
to emit roots than are others? Beauty of CastJewood, Mrs. 
C. H. Payne, and Col. Smith, for instance. Had the need 
been demonstrated for repotting the plants three times before 
they are put into the pot* in which they are to flower? Mr. 
Nelson's experience was to the effect that cuttings inserted 
into a 8-inch pot, shifted into a 5-inch pot, and thence into 
the flowering pot, permitted the grower to use rougher rooting 
material, and was a better practice. Interesting remarks were 
made upon " stopping," also upon «* taking " the buds ; upon 
malformed buds, "damping "of buds, Ac, and the partiality 
of insect pests to the flower-buds of certain varieties. 

Respecting top-dressing, Mr. Nelson said, that after careful 
observation he had now abandoned tbe practice, for though 
roots were made subsequently in great abundance, plants 
that were not so top-dressed succeeded to an equal degree. 
Next was asked the question, Why have varieties of the 
Queen section been so scarce at exhibitions during the last 
few years ? Some growers had urged that the varieties are 
worn out, are decrepit through age. If so, then why are not 
the varieties Mrs. G. Bundle and Mr. Bunn, which are older 
than some of the "sports" of the Queen family? It had 
been said that incurveds liad been overfed, and one cultivator 
had planted his stock out in poor soil. Several years have 
elapsed, but that cultivator nor any other had yet exhibited 
blooms such as were formerly common. The difference in the 
keeping properties of blooms of certain varieties was remarked 
upon, and Mr. Nelson had found the best keeping white- 
flowering varieties to be Madame Carnot, Ma Perfection, 
Souvenir du Petite Araie, and Elsie Teichmann. Of yellow, 
Edith Tabor ; bronse, Mrs. G. W. Palmer ; crimson, Beauty 
of Castlewood. The two last-named varieties had been main- 
tained freah for a month after they liad been exhibited. Mr. 
Nelson's last two queries were these : Why do we see some 
varieties in such good form during the first season, and not 
afterwards? How may we make our exhibitions more 
attractive to the general public, and of greater educational 
value to all ? 

It goes without saying, that the members present were 
provided with ample subjects for their subsequent discussions. 



LINNEAN. 

February 2.— Dr. A. GUnthkr, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. Mr. Peter Chalmers Mitchell was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

Mr. B. M. Holmes, F.L 8., exhibited specimens of Schim- 
melia oleifera, a native of Venezuela, the wood of which yields 
an essential oil known in commerce as " West Indian Oil of 
Sandal-wood." The plant, hitherto undescribed, was found 
to belong to a new genus of Rutacee?, and has been named 
Schimmelia, after the German expert who distilled the 
oil, and who, with considerable difficulty, procured flowering 
and fruiting specimens of the plant for proper determination. 

Mr. E. 8. Salmon read a paper entitled ** Notes on the genus 
Nanomitrium, Lindberg." This genus had hitherto been 
regarded as cleistocarpous. Examination of fresh specimens 
of N. tenerum showed, however, that the capsules possessed 
a distinct xone of specialised cells— delicate, narrow, and 
transversely elongated, clearly marking off the upper part of 
the capsule as a lid. The same structure waa found in the 
original specimens collected by Breutel, in Mitten's Sussex 
specimens, and in various continental examples. The re- 
maining four species of the genus were then examined. N. 
synoicum and N. Austin! agreed with N. tenerum in pos- 
sessing the 2oue of differentiated cells, and in these species, 



although no opened capsules were found, the author expressed 
the belief that a complete separation of the lid takes pterin 
Nature. It seemed to him probable that the very thin e*U- 
walla of the rone, which become partly dUorganiaed, aid ia 
effecting the dehiscence. The above-mentioned stroctar* 
satisfactorily accounted for the regular dehiscence which bad 
been observed by various authors, and figured by Sollivant. 

N. eequinoctiale showed no differentiation In the 0*11* of the 
capsule-wall, and was truly cleistocarpooa. The inflorescence 
of this species proved to bo polyoicous (autoicous X dioieoos). 
In N. megalosporum, also, no differentiated cells occurred. 
Contrary to what had been stated by Philibert, the capsule of 
this species was found to possess stomaU, and generally to 
show a structure similar to that of Ephemerum. 

The author pointed out that the characters by which Nano- 
mitrium had been separated from Ephemermu w*re insuf- 
ficient, and considered that the former genus should W 
limited to N. tenerum, N. Austin!, and N. synoionm, referria* 
N. megalosporum (and perhaps also N. trqninoctJale) to 
Ephemerum. The essential character of the genxa Maao- 
mitrium waa the presence of a xone of differentiated cells, by 
which a regular dehiscence ia effected. 

The systematic position of the two genera was next 
considered. 

Lindberg had well placed Nanomitnum in the Funariare*. 
but considered Ephemerum to belong to the TortiiUmr. 
Reasons were given for supporting Dixon's opinion that 
Ephemerum also belonged to the Funariace*. 

In conclusion, the author remarked that, since hi» paper 
had been written, he had noticed that in the last part of hi* 
Organographie der PJIantrn, Goebel had Investigated the cap- 
sule of Nanomitrium tenerum, with special reference to the 
development of the columella. In one of the figures given of 
a longitudinal section of a ripe capsule, the differentiated cells 
of tlie capsule-wall are shown, and are referred to in tbe 
explanation of the plate aa the annulus. Nothing further on 
this point is mentioned, and the dehiscence of the empenir is 
not referred to. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. R. BraithwaJte and 
Mr. E. M. Holmes took part. 

Mr. F. W. Stansfleld, M.B., read a paper " On the Prodse- 
tion of Apospory by Environment in Athyrium filix-ftrmtna 
var. uncoglomeratum, an apparently barren Fern." This hail 
been effected by cutting off parts of the Immature frond*, 
and allowing them to expand during eighteen* mootJts in 
an uniformly humid atmosphere. The result waa the produr. 
tion in the ultimate divisions of a meriatematic tissue which 
gave rise to(l) gemma* or bulbils, (2) protluUli, producing butu 
apogamous bnds and ordinary sexual axes of growth. On? of 
the prothalli had been examined, and found to bear both 
archegonia and antheridia. On layering the primary fraud* 
produced by apospory, it waa found that these readily gave 
rise to fresh aposporous growths. The ease with which apos- 
pory was induced in the primary fronds, as compared with 
the extreme difficulty in the case of fronds from an older 
plant, was said to .lie characteristic of aposporous Ferns in 
general, Mr. Stansfietd having observed it in every case 
(eight in all) in which he had raised Ferns by apospory. 
Assuming the truth of the •* recapitulation " theory, he Bug. 
gested that this fact indicated that apospory was an atavic 
trait in Ferns. 

Mr. Stansfield's culture was exhibited, and showed the 
primary aposporous prothalli with fronds of the sporophyte 
proceeding from them, the latter being layered and having 
secondary aposporous prothalli, bearing root-hairs, growing 
from them. 

In a discussion which followed. Prof. Farmer and Mr. C. T. 
Druery took part, the latter taking occasion to exhibit a new 
form of Scolopendrium vulgare, showing apospory profusely 
developed in the heavy fimbriated crests peculiar to thai 
variety, and distinguishing it from Scolopendrium vulgar* 
var. crispum Drummoudiep, also showu for comparison. A 
culture from said crests waa also shown displaying prothall 
with root-hairs, archegonia, and antheridia as developed after 
layering. A variety indistinguishable from var. Drmnmondur 
was also exhibited in conjunction with, and originating from, 
a mass of prothalli produced from material supplied by Mr. 
B. J. Lowe in connection with his paper "On Discoveries 
resulting from th«* division of a prothallus of a variety of 
Scolopendrium vulgare" (/.fan. Soc. Jour., Rot xxxIL p. 5*j»). 
Mr. Lang's culture yielded similar results ; and Scolopen- 
drium vulgare var. crispum Drummondia* being an aposporous 
Fern, this leads to the presumption that the phenomena 
recorded by Mr. E. J. Lowe were mainly due to inheritance 
and not all induced by division, although young plants raised 
by the exhibitor from var. Drummondite did not present such 
extreme aposporal features as did Mr. Lowe's, which in some 
cases bore all the sexual features without being layered. 
This and the stunted nature of the young plants might 
perhaps be referable to the check of repeated division, Imt 
not the apospory jwr w. 



THE SCOTTISH HORTICXTLTXTBAI* 
ASSOCIATION. 

Fkrruauv 7.— The monthly meeting was held on the above 
date, at 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

There was a large attendance of members, with the retiring 
president, Mr. Todd, in the chair. The minutes of the la«t 
meeting were taken as read and confirmed. Thirty-three new 
members nominated at the last meeting were admitted «« 
members, and a large number nominated for admission 
next month. Mr. Todd recommended Mr. Malcolm Dunn as 
a life member of the Association, and made a genial sp»«ech in 
resigniug his office of President, expressing the pain and the 
pleasure his two years of office had given him, which had 
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prored rears of special success. His last duty in the chair 
wis to introduce his successor, which he did with much 
pleasure, Mr.C.W.Cow»n,VallyfleU,Penicuick, aa a gentleman, 
the head of a family to long distinguished in the public and 
commercial life of Edinburgh, as well as for the skill shown in 
the culture of Narcissus, alpine*, and other hardy plants which 
had conrerted their home and nursery into a sort of floral 
jeradise. 

Mr. Oman took the chair amidst great applause, con* 
fased that he was no great speaker, but in the time of 
Daffodil*, he would be pleased to see all the members at 
Vallyflcld to see them for themselves. He concluded by 
promising to let Mr. Laird, their Secretary, know when the 
lUfMila were at their best, and hoped with their assis- 
tance to do his best to serve the Association. Having had 
the good fortune to see this rich, varied, and rare collection of 
DsffoUils last summer, the writer can assure the visitors of a 
)irmi feast of good things. Mr. Peter Loney then proceeded 
to give an able and informing lecture on " The Insect Pests of 
the Garden." lie gave .vivid descriptions of the structure, 
modes, and rapidity of reproduction, and tremendous powers 
of destruction of insect pests, common and destructive in 
gsrdrns. 

Mention was made of the Pea and Bean-beetle (weevil), the 
Onion-maggot, and the Beetroot-fly. Mr. Loney based his 
descriptions and the facta relating to the generation of insects 
•a Miss Orraerod and other high authorities, and clearly 
illustrated his points through an interesting series of greatly 
magnifled diagrams. He also suggested various remedies, and 
did ample justice to birds, parasitic mites, and especially lady- 
birds, as powerful friends to the cultivator. 

Having stated that he had no certain cure for the Onion- 
maggot, Mr. D. T. Fish declared he had, vis., autumn or 
February sowing, which pushed the Onions beyond the 
nesting, that is, the three-bladed stage, before the advent of 
the tiy. Onions do not suit their t aste nor capacities when 
larger and tougher. 

The late President as usual, and out of special compliment 
to the new President, Mr. Cowan, showed a superb stand of 
Ibnodils firmly supported by a wire frame that holds every 
ldoom iti its place. There was also a fine bunch of the 
immensely popular Acacia deal beta, which seemed blanched 
white in the Jgas-llgbt ; and a very fine spray of Clematis 
indivisa lobata or grandiflora, the latter from Mr. Swale, 
Gkntmrne, Oswald Road. Especially dwarf and broad 
Urnsttl Sprouts plants also excited a good deal of interest. 

The meeting concluded with the usual cordial Vote of 
Thanks to Mr. Loney and Mr. Cowan, the new President. 

i>. r. f. 

NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

February 18.— The Executive met at 266, Strand, on the 
ibove date. 

Mr. Percy Watrreb, the newly-elected chairman, pre- 
riding ; a series of resolutions were passed, among them one 
acknowledging the services Mr. T. W. Sanders had rendered 
to the Society, and it was further resolved that the large 
<k»ld Medal of the Society, together with an address engraved 
on reliant, should be presented to Mr. Sanders. The date of 
the annual outing was fixed for July, when, by kind per- 
mission of Lord Rosebery, a visit will be made to the gardens 
of Mentmore. 

Messrs. C. Blick, R. Kenyon, and A. Wright, wem elected 
<»n the Floral Committee, in the places of retiring members ; 
and R. Kenyon and J. W. 8hrmons on the Classification Com- 
mittee. The Schedulo Revision Sub-committee, and also that 
for Finance, were appointed. 

A report was brought up from the Schedule Revision Sub- 
committee, showing that the November schedule had been 
augmented to- the amount of £66. A new class is for twelve 
vases of five blooms of specimen Japanese Chrysanthemums 
on long stems, 1st prize, £20 and a large Gold Medal, given by 
Mr. H. J. Jones ; the society adding a 2nd prize of £15 and a 
RniallGold Medal ; a third prize of £10 and a Silver-gilt Medal ; 
a fourth prize of £6 and a large Silver Medal ; while every 
exhibitor not taking a prize will receive a small Silver Medal. 
Mr. P. Watekkr, the chairman of the committee, offers a prize 
of Five Guineas for the best Essay on Chrysanthemum-Rust, 
the Bssay not to exceed 2,000 words, to be type-written, and 
be *ent in to the secretary by Oct. 1. 

A few new classes have been added, and many special prizes 
arc further offered. 

The qualification to exhibit in Division A, reads :— " For 
those who mainly, If not entirely, personally cultivate their 
Chrysanthemums, and employ but one assistant regularly, 
and does not grow for sale. Single-handed gardeners, who 
grow lor their employers, can also exhibit in this section ; 
hot in all easea of entry, the name and address of the employer 
in full must be given, and will appear first on the exhib.tion* 
r-rd." 

The definition in Division B, is in effect : " For those who 
employ no paid assistance in the culture of their Chrysan- 
themums, and are the bonti-jfde growers of their plants. No 
n*mon who is employed in a nursery, or public or private 
cardfn, can compete in this section, and any act of selling 
rotting*, plants, or blooms, unless seedlings or sports, will 
di«joalify." 

BRISTOL AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'. 

K b»ru art 10.— The fortnightly meeting of this 8ociety was 
h#M it 8t John's Parish Room, Redland, on the above date, 
Mr. W. A. Oarawav in the chair. 

The subject for the evening was the "Culture of Hardy 
Fruit,*! paper upon which was read by Mr. E. Poole, F.R.H.S., 
of Downend. 



The Weather. 



(The term " accumulated temperature " Indicates the aggregate 
amount, as well as the duration, of degrees of temperature 
above or below 43* Fahr. for the period named ; and this 
combined result is expressed in Day-degrees— a ''Day- 
degree " signifying 1* continued for twenty-four hours, or 
any other number of degrees for an inversely proportienal 
number of hours.] 
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Ins. 
29 6-6 
29 I 5-0 
29 82 

29 1 8-0 

30 5-0 



28 
30 



4-6 
8 



30 6-2 
30 '9-5 



83 
32 
80 
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5'6 
9 1 
6*5 



9 

10 
14 
17 
10 
11 

4 
13 
20 

8 
14 
29 



15 
18 
16 
28 
31 
25 
15 
89 
22 
21 
22 
28 



The districts indicated by number in the first column are 
the following :— 

0, Scotland, N. Principal Wheat*producing District*— 
1, Scotland, E. ; 2, England, N.E. ; 8, England, E. ; 
4, Midland Counties ; 5, England, including London, 8. 
Principal Grazing, Ac, Districts — 6, Scotland, W. : 
7, England, N.W. ; 8, England, S.W. ; 9, Ireland, N. ; 
10, Ireland, S. ; * Channel Islands. 



Markets. 



COVENT GARDEN, FEBRUARY 16. 

[We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible 
for the quotations. It must be remembered that these 
quotations do not represent the prices on any particular 
day, but only the general averages for the week preceding 
the date of our report. The prices depend upon the 

Duality of the samples, the supply in the market, and the 
emand ; and they may fluctuate, not only from day to 
day, but often several tunes in one day. Ed.] 

Fruit.— Average Wholesale Prices. 



Apples, per bushel 

— Beeflngs, bushel 

— Greenings, per 

bu^ el 

— Well .ngtous, 

bushel 

— Soarings, per 

bushel 

— French, Rel- 

nette Oris, 

Dieu Donne, 

cases 

Crabs, bush. 

large cookers, 

cases 

— Nova Scotia 

Baldwins, 
Greenings, 
Gold Russet*, 
& other sorts, 
per barrel ... 

— Calif orn ian 

New Towns, 

Fancy Reds, 

&.c, per case 

Bananas, per bunch 

Chestnuts, Italian, 

per bag 
Cobnuts, per 100 lb. 
Cranberries, Ameri- 
can, box 
Grapes, English, 
Alicante, lb. ... 



$. d, s. d. 
8 0-40 
4 0-60 

4 0-56 

6 0-90 
4 0-60 

4 6-60 

10 — 
4 0-66 

7 6 — 



14 0-25 



7 0-10 6 

8 0-11 

7 0-14 
80 0-40 

12 — 

16-20 



Grapes, Gros Colmar 

— Muscats, per lb. 

— Almerhv, p. dor. 

1 v« • • • ••• 

— Belgian, lb. ... 
Lemons, per case... 
Lychees, Chinese, 

packet, 1 lb. ... 
Nectarines, Cape, 

case of 28 
Oranges, Jafla,coses 

— Denia, case of 

420 or 714 ... 

— Mandarin, pkt. 

of 10 boxes... 

— Valencia 

— Seville Bitter, 

per case 

— Tangierine, box 

of 23 

Peaches, Cape 

— per case of 24... 
Pears, California^, 

Easter Beurre, 
case, 108 

half-cases ... 

Plums, Cape, cases 

of 30 

Pines, St Michael's, 

each 

Strawberries, p. lb. 

Walnuts, kiln-dried, 

Naples, cwt. ... 



I. d. 8.d. 
16-23 

6 0-60 

8 0-10 
10-16 

7 0-10 

1 6 — 

18 

10 6-11 

7 0-11 6 

6 — 

7 6-12 

4 6-66 

6-0 10 

10 0-14 



18 — 

8 6 — 

10 0-12 

8 0-60 
10 0-10 

86 — 
8 — 



Potatos. 

Beauties, Saxons, Giants, Up-to-Date. ftc., according to 
sample, 60s. to 80*. per ton ; Dunbar Main Crops, 90s. John 
Bath, 82 and 84, Wellington Street, Covert Garden. 

Remarks.— Savoys nearly all over, and of all green vege- 
tables a short supply. 



Cut Flowers, Ac— Averaoe Wholesale Prices, 

s. d. f. d. 



dozen 



ad. *. d. 
10-16 
8 0-40 
3 0- 80 



Anemones, 

bunches ... ... 

Arum Lilies, docen 

blooms 

Asparagus "Fern," 

bunch 

Azalea, white, 12 

bunches 4 0-60 

Bou vardias, per bun. 4-00 
Carnations, per dor. 

blooms 16-80 

Eucharis, per dozen 2 6-40 
Gardenias, per doa. 6 0-10 
Hyacinths, Roman, 

£er do*, bunches 5 0-60 
um longiflorum, 
per dozen ... 6 0-90 

Uly of the Valley, 

dozen bunches ... 6 0-10 

Marguerites, IS bun. 4 0-60 

Maidenhair Fern, 

per doz. bunches 



Narcissus, White, p. 

dozen bunches ... 16-30 
Orchids, per dozen 

blooms 6 0-12 

Pelargoniums, doz. 

bunches 4 0-60 

— scarlet, per dot 
bunches 8 0-10 

Pink Roses, per 

dozen 4 0-60 

Roses (indoor), doz. 16-20 

— Tea. white, doz. 2 0-80 

— Perle, per doz. 10-30 

— 8afrano, p. doz. 16-20 
Sniilax, per bunch 2 0-80 
Tuberoses, 12 blms. 8-10 
Tulips, per dozen... 0-13 
Violets, per dozen 

bunches 6-16 

— Parma, bunch 2 0-26 



6 0-90 

Plants in Pots.— Averaoe Wholesale Pricks. 

t. d, 9 . d. I «. d. s. d. 

Arbor Vitse, p. doz. 12 0-36 , Ferns, small, per 



13 0-80 
9 0-18 



Aspidistras, p. doz. 18 0-86 

— specimen, each 5 0-10 
Dracaenas, various, 

per doz. 

— viridis, p. doz. 
Euonymus, various, 

per dozen 
Evergreens, in var., 

per dozen 
Ferns, in variety, 

per dozen 



100 ... ... 4 0-00 

Ficus elastic*, each 10-50 
Foliage plants, var. , 

each 10-50 

Lycopodhttns, doz. 8 0-40 

Marguerite Daisy, 

6 0-18 j per dozen ... 6 0-80 

Myrtles, per doz.... 6 0-90 

6 0-34 I Palms, various, ea. 1 0-15 

. — specimens, ea. 21 0-68 

4 0-13 Scarlets, per doz. 4 0-60 



Vegetables.— Average Wholesale Prices. 



s. d. 0. d. 

3 6-80 
2 — 
60 — 



Artichokes, Globe, 

Serdoz. 
erusalem, per 
sieve ... ... 

Asparagus, Paris, 
green ... ... _ _ 

— Giant, bundle.. 18 0-20 

— Spanish, bund. 2 — 

— Sprue 9 — 

— English, per 100 7 0-80 
Beans. Dwfs. , Chan- 
nel Islands, lb. 

— French, per lb. 

— Madeira, bkt. 
Beetroots, per 

dozen 

— bushel 

Broccoli Sprouts, 

per bushel ... 
Brussels 8prouts, 
per sieve 

— per bushel 
Brussels tons, bush. 
Cabbage.Coleworts, 

per bushel 

— Savoys, p. doz. 

— — per tally ... 
Cauliflowers, p. doz. 19-26 

— per tally ... 8 0-10 

— Italian, baskets 
of 18 

Celeriac, per dozen 

Carrots, washed, In 

bags ... ... 

— unwashed 

— Surrey,bunchs. 

— French flats ... 
Celery, Red, dozen 

bundles 

— unwashed 
Chicory, per lb. ... 
Cress, doz. punnets 
Cucumbers, per doz. 
Endive, French, per 

dozen .. 

— Batavian, doz. 
Garlic, per lb. 
Horseradish, New 

English, bundle 

— — loose per 
doz., fine 

— Foreign, per 
bundle 

Leeks, doz. bunch. 



2 — 
8 9 

2 6-80 

6-09 
8 — 

80 — 

3 8-30 
6 — 

2 6 — 

3 — 
10-20 
8 0-10 



SO- 
SO— 

8 — 
2 0-26 

2 0-26 
16-20 

8 0-12 
6 0-10 

03 — 
16 — 
60-8 

2 9 — 

2 6 — 

03 — 



s. d. i. d. 

Lettuce, Cabbage, 

per doz. ... 16 — 
Mint, new, forced, 

per doc. bunch., 

according to 

size of bunch... 4 0-90 
Mushrooms, house, 

per lb 8-10 

Onions, Albanians, 

bags 6 0-66 

— Dutch, per bag 5 0-56 

— English, cwt... 6 6-70 

— Valencia, -cases 9 6-10 

— picklers, sieve 8 — 
Parsley, per dozen 2 — 

— sieve 10 — 

Parsnips, per dozen 6-09 

— cwt bags ... 8 0-36 
Peas, French, pkts., 

about lib., doz. 40 — 
Potatos, Hebron*, 
Snowdrops, Up* 
to- Da to, Ac, per 
ton CO 0-30 

— New Algerian 
Kidneys, per 
lb 2-0 2} 

— — Frame, lb. 4-06 

— — Tenerifie, 

Krcwt ... 11 0-14 
ice. Round, 
breakfast, per 
dozen bunches 19 — 

Rhubarb. York, per 

doz. bundles ... 10-10 

Salad, small, pun- 
nets, per dozen 18 — 

Scotch Kale, bushel 3 6-30 

Seakale, per dozen 

punnets ... 12 0-14 

Shallots, per cwt... 8 0-90 

Spinach, French, 

crates 3 6-60 

Tomatos, new 

English, per lb. 10-13 

— Canary, boxes.. 2 0-40 
Turnips, ling., per 

. doz. bunches ... 3 — 

2 0-26 - in bsgs 20-26 

1 Turnip-Tops, bag ... 5 — 



20 — 

10-13 
2 0-26 



Watercress, p. doa. 

bunches 
Yams from Canaries, 

case ... ... 



6-0 10 
7 — 



Answers to Correspondents. 

AcniMENEA : W. W. Loogiflora and 1. alba patens 
and patens alba, Ambroiae Verschaffelt, picta, 
Argus, Dazzle, Dr. Hopf , Grandis, Mauve Queen, 
Sir Treherne Thomas. 

Books : W. H. B. No very modern manual on the 
subject is in print. One of the best is Artistic 
Flower Decorations, illustrated by 8. C. Saward, 
and published at the Bazaar office, price 2*. 
Enquiry at the office, 170, Strand, would elicit 
information concerning the little work. There 
are, we believe, several manuals on the subject 
in the German language. — Illustrated Flora. 
Pauf Emery. Aa you do not say of what country, 
we cannot answer you. 

Broad Beaks : F. A. Sow now in late and early 
positions. 
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Calceolarias Turning Brown at the Edoes 
op tub Leaves : Forfarshire. This may arise 
from bruising, or punctures made by insects 
(aphis), or from excessive dryness of the air, or 
many other causes, which, for lack of information, 
we can only surmise. 

Chrysanthemum "The Queen:" X Your ex- 
perience certainly proves the variety to be a 
good one for affording blooms during January. 

Conservatory Heated by Gas-boiler: W. W. 
The plants die because the products of com- 
bustion, or the gas, gets into the house, or 
noxious fumes from another source. 

Cool-house Orchids: G. T. Odontoglossum 
gloriosum, 0. Pescatorei, O. triumphans, O. 
Servantesii, 0. Rossii, 0. macranthum, Oncidium 
macranthum, On. tigrinum, On. varicosum, 
Vanda Kimballiana (should be wintered in a 
warmer house), Masdevallia Harryana, M. 
Veitchi, M. ignea, Epidendrum vitellinum, Disa 
grandiflora, Dendrobium Jamesianum, Cypri- 
pedium insigne, C. villosum, Ccelogyne cristata, 
Lselia pnestaos, AnguloaClowesii, Adaaurantiaca, 
Cattleya Gaskelliana, C. Warscewiczii (gigas), C. 
labiata, C. Mendeli, C. citrioa, Cvmbidium 
eburneum, Lycaste Skinneri, Thunia Marahalli- 
ana, Sobralia macrantha, Calanthe x Veitchi, 
and vara, of Calanthe vestita, Dendrobium nobile, 
D. Aihsworthi, D. anreum, D. Findlayanum, and 
some others. At certain seasons either of growth 
or rest, some of the plants named will require to 
be transferred to the intermediate or East Indian- 
houses, but most of them may be cultivated the 
year round in the cool-house. The list is by oo 
means an exhaustive one, but rather a selection 
of species not difficult of cultivation. 

Correction : Royal Horticultural Soc lecture, see 
Gardeners* Chronicle, February 4, p. 78, for 
muriate of potash read 2 cwU, not 20 cwte. 

Crocus: Bradford. The conn has seemingly 
failed to flower, because it had made top-growth 
before there was root-activity. In the case of 
all bulbs, efforts should be made to induce the 
formation of roots before any leaves are pushed 
forth. 

Croton8: F. K. You will be doing rightly by 
cutting-back the plants severely, employing the 
healthy tops of branches for cuttings if you 
require young plants. They will readily strike 
in sandy soil, in strong heat, under a hand-light. 

Cultivating Cucumbers and Tomatos for Sale : 
G. R. Considering that you know nothing about 
the culture of these plants, we consider that you 
are a very rash man to embark forthwith on the 
business of a market grower. Had you not better 
itudy the methods of cultivation at a market 
garden first, meanwhile reading a manual on each 
— there are many— and then start the business ? 

Flowering Season: Veritas. Cymbidium aloe- 
folium flowers in September; and Trichopilia 
laxa in October. 

Gardeners' Directory: Leafless. Procure the 
Horticultural Directory and Year -Book, published 
at Journal of Horticulture office, 12. Mitre Court 
Chambers, Fleet Street, London, E.C. ; or, The 
Garden ^4 n»i/a/_ f published at 37, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. The cost of either is 1*. 

Manures for Potatos in the Place op that of 
the Farm-yard : A. C. C. That from the 

Siggeries, if partially decayed, or well-fermented 
ung from a dovecot ; Peruvian guano, native 
guano, fish-manure, raw and dissolved bones, 
bone-meal, superphosphate of lime, or night-soil. 
Most of these would serve as a top-dressing, 
together with muriate of potash, at the rate of 
2 oz. to the squire yard, for the fruit-trees. 

Moss on Lawn : F. K. See p. SO, in our issue for 
February 4, present year. 

Mushrooms : W. Button, and Geo. Farmer. Such 
abnormalities are not uncommon, and we have 
figured in back numbers of the Gardeners* 
Chronicle specimens even more monstrous than 
are yours. On p. 510, April 4, 1894, you may 
see a Mushroom springing normally from the bed, 
bearing upon its apex an inverted specimen, and 
this again surmounted by another in correct 
position. In regard to the "cluster" of forty- 
five Mushrooms mentioned by W. Button, we 
may refer him to the Gardeners 1 Chronicle, June 18, 
1898, p. 381, where was figured a cluster which 
included 104 Mushrooms, and weighed 5 lb. 2 oz. 

Names of Fruit : Wm. Camm. 1, " French Crab ; 
2, Claygate Pearmain ; 3, Court o£ Wick ; 4, 



Not sent; 5, Brabant Bellefleur; 6, worthless, 
not known. It is a pity not to send these fruits 
earlier in the season, when the characteristics of 
the varieties are more evident — C. Edwards. 
Apple Mere de Manage. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue are requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number. — J. May. Desfontainea 
spinosa. — Murr. 1, Abies orientalis ; 2, Thuiopsis 
dolabrata; 3, Juniperus cbinensis; 4, Jnniperus 
reenrva, figured in Gard. Chron., April 14, 1883, 
p. 468; 5, Sequoia sempervirens ; 6, Thuia nootka- 
tensis alias Thuiopsis borealis. — T. P. 1 , Laelia an- 
ceps; 2, Cymbidium Lowianum. — H. A. B. 1, 
Cryptomeria japonica ; 2, Veronica species ; send 
when in flower. — Anxious, Phaius grandifolius. — 
J. Morris. Cassia Chatelainiana.— W. 8. C. P. We 
cannot name Violets fromsnch specimens. You had 
best send them to a nurseryman who may com- 
pare them with growing plants. — P. Penge. 1, 
Asplenium bifidum ; 2, Swainsonia sp. ; 3, pro- 
bably an Abutilon; 4, Acacia annate; 5, the 
grass is a species of Carex, which we are unable 
to name without flowers ; 6, Acacia dealbata. — 
Miltonia. Your Pelargonium, for which you 
suggest the name of York and Lancaster, is the 
same as the variety cultivated by Messrs. H. 
Cannell & Sons, Swanley, under the name of 
Double New life. — D. Mcintosh, Bray. Pittos- 
porum undulatum. 

Narcissus for Forcing. — The following varieties 
of the trumpet section will be found to force 
well in pots : — N. telamonius plenus, Ard High, 
Golden Spur, Princess, Spurius, Horsfieldi, Sir 
Watkin, Henry Irving, Major, and Obvallaris. 
We assume you intend to procure bulbs during 
next autumn. No Narcissus, nor any flowering 
bulb, should be forced two seasons in succession, 
or the result will be very poor. For such pur- 
poses, always procure the very best samples 
possible, and when forced, they may be planted 
out in the grounds. 

Newly- imported Burmese Orchids': Aubipine. 
Before any potting is done, hang the plants up 
by the heels, in a warm, very moist house, till 
growth of root and top begins ; or place the roots 
in new pots, and fill up with clean crocks loosely, 
and wait, as by the other method. The crocks 
may be moistened once or twice daily as may be 
found necessary. 

Nursery Stock (ivay -going, not aged) : Nurseryman. 
You should be allowed the time customary in 
your district for a nurseryman to remove his 
stock, i.e., six months or a year after the expira- 
tion of the tenancy. If the landlord or the 
incoming tenant takes the stock at a valuation, 
that is another thing. If you took to stock, but 
did not pay for it, you may find it to your 
advantage to leave the landlord its equivalent. 

Palm Seeds : W. W. Sow forthwith in a house, 
pit, or frame, having a steady beat of 65° to 80°. 

Plantain and other Coarse Weeds on the 
Lawn : A. H. W. Let one person cut off the 
heads of leaves, and another follow him with an 
iron or earthenware \essel, having a high 
bow handle, and holding vitriol, and let him be 
provided with a pointed stick, wherewith to 
place a few drops of the vitriol on the top of each 
root thus exposed. The rcots will die, and the 
bare spots may be coated with loam, and sown 
with the finest Grasses in April, or earlier if the 
weather keeps mild. These coarse weeds may 
be choked out of existence by encouraging the 
growth of the finer Graf see by means of dressings 
of fish manure, rotten dung, wood* ashes, and 
loam, but it takes some years, and the above 
method is very effectual as well as rapid. The 
man with the vitriol-pot should wear thick gloves 
as a safeguard. 

Room Plants: G. X. A moderate number of 
scentless flowering plants in a room do not cause 
suffering. Strongly-scented flowers sometimes 
do, when in quantity, cause headache and nausea 
in delicate persons ; as for example, Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Jonquils, Crinums, Eucharis, Gar- 
denias, Stephanotis, Ac. Gardeners who work 
among thousands of these species of plants are 
not affected by them, and we doubt if others are 
much affected. The room must be very small 
and ill- ventilated where these plants cause 
suffering. Carbonic acid gas is given off by 
the leaves in small volume during the hours of 
darkness. 

Shrubs near Dwelling-houses : D. There is no 
reason why the shrubs should not be allowed to 



proximity to two sides of a home, 
ely open to the east. The home, 



remain inclose 

which is entirely „ , 

standing on a knou separated by dry hoDovi 
(whose sides form the shrubbery in question), 
from a double line of high trees 30 or 60 vari 
distant ; and the shrubs, being below the level of 
the foundation, could suffer no harm, nor would 
the inmates. There might be offence created if 
much tree-foliage was permitted to rot under the 
bushes, but that mifht be averted by burning it 
in the middle of the spaces between them, or 
raking them out and carrying them to the leaf . 
heap. Masses of toll trees coming to within 20 
yards of a dwelling ore not desirable. 

Soil from Brook : Loam. The soil you send is of 
such a retentive nature, that we should be dis- 
inclined to use it for the cultivation of say 
plant in a pot. Should you decide to make ue 
of it in the case of Tomatos or Cucumben in 
borders, you will do well to break it up at tho- 
roughly as possible, and mix with it a good 
proportion of lime-rubble, burnt-ash, or other 
material that will be likely to render it more 
porous and more conducive to root-formation. 
You might add a little rotted manure. 

Sowing Seeds of Celosia plumosa : A. P. 
Sow in the first or second week of March in well- 
drained pots filled with light sandy soil, in heat 
of 75°. Grow on the seedlings in the same degree 
of heat for a week or two, affording air on sunny 
days for a few hours, but watching the frame 
carefully lest injury be done by cola draagbu ; 
shade lightly, and only when the sunshine ii 
bright. Prick off before crowding takes place, and 
pot off into GO'S, and then in 48*s. The jproceni 
of hardening off must be patiently earned out, 
and should extend over three weeks at least The 
first or second weeks in June will be sufficiently 
early to plant them in the beds. It is as well to 
have a sucoessional sowing. 

The Prevention of Stagnation of Watee ik a 
Tub containing Nymph jea Plants : 8. W. 
If you could keep the water agitated by meant of 
a little overshot paddle-wheel, which would aerate 
the water in the tub, as well as afford a 
constant intrickling supply of water, it would be 
as good an arrangement as any. The water 
might be derived from an over-head tank cr 
barrel, or from the water mains. 

Vineries: Late and Early: E. B. An early 
vinery, started about four weeks ago, should not, 
as early as this, be kept at 60° at night ; rather, s 
steady maximum degree of warmth of 50° to 52* 
would be more suitable, and by day 60°, with air 
afforded in mild weather for several hours. The 
heat, day and night, may be increased about 1* a 
week. Of course, on warm days rather more 
than this. The fire should be banked down, or 
the flow in the pipes checked, if there is a diffi- 
culty in keeping a proper degree of warmth. 
The two Vines which have the more prominent 
buds, may consist of varieties that respond 

?[uicker than the other Vines in the house to the 
orcing process, or the house or the border » 
from some cause slighly warmer where they are 
growing. You may come upon the cause when 
you have been longer in charge of the vinery. 
Do not rely so much on the syringing of the 
Vines, but more on damping down. A bed of 
stable manure and tree-leaves is of much use in 
this connection, only it should not be built os 
the border, but on a platform raised $ inchei 
above it Turn the materials once a week, and 
again put them compactly together. Such a heap 
of warm materials is useful in forcing shrubs and 
bulbs, rooting cuttings, or forcing Rhubarb, care 
being taken that the roots of the plants do not get 
scalded. Otherwise your methods seem all 
right, except in the matter of temperature* 
Let the late vinery start almost without the use 
of artificial heat. 
Vines for Sale Purposes: A. R. Any good 
manual on Vine-culture would afford the sort of 
information that you need. You might obtain 
Barron's lint* and Vine Culture, published at 
12, Mitre Court Chambers, Fleet Street ; it ■ 
one of the best. 
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SUBURBAN GARDENS IN 1796. 

rpoWARDS the latter part of the last century, 
-*• an enterprising publisher conceived the 
idea of producing a pocket-companion to the 
suburbs of London ; and when the idea became 
transformed into a reality, it met with so much 
success, that edition after edition was ex- 
hausted. The title of the book was The Ambu- 
lator ; or, a Pocket-companion in a Tour Round 
London, \rithin a Circuit of 25 Miles. The copy 
which recently fell into the hands of the present 
writer is dated 1796 (the earliest issue which we 
have been able to trace is dated 1774), it being 
the " eighth edition, augmented and improved. 1 ' 
Not the least interesting portion of the book is 
the preliminary account of the metropolis, from 
which we learn that the population of London 
at that date was computed at less than 600,000. 
Quoting from another author, the compiler 
nods approval, so to speak, to the following 
statement : — " The country round, especially on 
the London-side [of the Thames] is nearly open 
to some distance, whence, by the action of the 
sun and wind on a gravelly soil, it is kept 
tolerably dry in all seasons, and affords no 
lodgment for stagnant air or water. The cleanli- 
ness of London, as well as supply of water, are 
greatly aided by its situation on the banks of 
the Thames," and so forth. It seems almost 
impossible to believe that London was ever 
anything but gloomy and grimy, and yet here 
we have an unimpeachable witness to the con- 
trary. It is not, however, with London itself 
that we have to deal just now, but with a few 
of the Ambulator s descriptions of the suburban 
gardens. 

The arrangement of the book is alphabetical, 
and the earliest reference of more immediate 
interest to us occurs under Barnes, which is 
described as a " village in Surrey." On Barnes 
Terrace, we are told, Lady Archer had a villa, 
* "noted for its fine greenhouses ; it is now the 
residence of the Marquis de Chabe, a French 
emigrant/' To this we may add that Lady 
Archers house was furnished and decorated 
in the Chinese style, and that her grounds were 
five acres in extent, and sloped down to the 
Thames. Our Ambulator further tells us that 
in 1653 a certain Edward Rose left £20 to the 
poor of Barnes " for the purchase of an acre of 
land, on condition that the pales should be 
kept up, and the Rose-trees preserved." If 
Mr. Rose were to come to life again, he would 
be very much surprised to learn that he would 
be unable to purchase a bit of land large enough 
to accommodate half-a-dozen Rose-trees at 
Barnes for his modest legacy of £20 ! 

Battersea, whioh is also described as "a 
village in Surrey," is not a place one would 
select for its gardening possibilities, for 
there is no land now left on which to experi- 
ment. Battersea Park is, however, a beautiful 
example of what can be accomplished in crowded 
districts. In 1796 Battersea " has been long 
famous for the finest Asparagus." The public 



tea-gardens of Bayswater, " a small hamlet in 
the parish of Paddington," were "about twenty- 
five years ago," the gardens of the late Sir John 
Hill, "who here cultivated his medicinal 
plants, and prepared from them his tinctures, 
essences, Ac." 

Beddington, two miles west of Croydon, was 
famous for its "gardens with choice fruit trees," 
in which Sir Francis Carew, the former owner, 
took great delight. He " spared no expense in 
procuring them from foreign countries. The 
first Orange-trees seen in England are said to 
have been planted by him." These trees were 
planted in the open ground, and were preserved 
in the winter by a moveable shed. They 
u flourished for about a century and a half, 
being destroyed by the hard frost of 1739-1740." 
At Brompton, "a hamlet of Kensington/ 1 
"Mr. William Curtis has a botanical garden, 
near the Queen's Elm turnpike ; " and, further, 
we are informed that " subscribers to this 
garden, at one guinea per annum, are entitled 
to the privilege of walking in it, inspecting the 
plants, perusing the books in the botanical 
library, and examining the extensive collection 
of drawings in natural history," &c. A sub- 
scription of two guineas secured still further 
advantages ; but non-subscribers were admitted 
on payment of half-a-crown. Curtis had removed 
here from Laml>eth Marsh, where he had been 
established for many years. A botanic garden 
in the evil-smelling slums of what is now knowu 
as the New Cut, seems too absurd to have been 
a fact, even a century ago ! 

The park of Bush Hill, the seat of Mrs. 
Catherine Mellish, is said to have been origin- 
ally laid out by Le Notre, the celebrated French 
gardener. 

Campden House, Kensington, which in 1796 
was "an eminent ladies' boarding-school," 
then boasted of "a remarkable Caper -tree, 
which has endured the open air of this 
climate for the greatest part of a century, and, 
though not within the reach of artificial heat, 
produces fruit every year." Campden House 
still exists, but the Caper-tree, whatever it may 
have been, has long since ceased to produce fruit. 

The account of Chelsea is largely taken 
up with the Apothecaries' Garden and Sir Hans 
Sloane. "On the north side of the garden 
is a spacious greenhouse, 110 feet long," and 
on "the south side are two Cedars of Libanus, 
of large growth and very singular form. They 
were planted in 1685, being then 3 feet high ; 
in 1793 the girth of the larger, at 3 feet from 
the ground, was 12 feet 11| inches ; that of the 
smaller, 12 feet 9 J inches." Assuming the date 
of planting to be correct, the two famous Cedars 
have now weathered the storms of over two hun- 
dred years. [One died several years ago, and 
the other is nearly dead. Ed.] 

The compiler of the Ambulator, in his account 
of Clapham, another "village" in Surrey, states 
what appeared to him to be a very startling 
fact, that a certain Mr. Baldwin "sold 14 acres 
of land " for £6000. It would be very interest- 
ing to know how much this little plot of land 
is worth at the present moment. 

Eltham has during the past few years been 
more associated in the average person's mind 
with the late Col. North than with royalty or 
horticulture. Yet here in 1796 " the handsome 
garden of Mr. Dorrington " contained " a green- 
house in which were formerly kept the exotics 
of that eminent botanist, Dr. Sherrard. The 
Hortus EUhamensis is well known to the curious 
in botany." 

One of the most interesting entries is 
that which relates to Fulham, " a village of 



Middlesex." The writer tells us that the 
gardeus of the Bishop's Palace were first noted 
in the time of Bishop Grindall, "one of the 
earliest encouragors of botany, and the first who 
imported the Tamarisk-tree into this country, 
about the year 1560. Bishop Compton, who 
was himself an excellent botanist, made them 
still more celebrated by the introduction of 
many new plants and forest-trees, particularly 
from North America. Of these, the following 
only were remaining on a survey of the garden 
in 1793 ; and these may be regarded with some 
veneration by the botanist, as the parent-stocks 
of their respective races in this kingdom." 
Then follows a list of the plants, with girths 
taken at 3 feet from the ground, and their 
computed height. The trees were Acer Negundo, 
Cupressus sempervirens, Juniperus virginiana, 
Juglans nigra, Pinus Pinaster, Quercus alba, Q. 
Suber, Q. ilex, Acer rubrum, and two " Gle- 
ditschia triacantha." 

There is an exhaustive description, historical 
and otherwise, of the celebrated Fairlop Oak 
in Hainault Forest ; tradition, observes Gilpin, 
"traces it half way up the Christian Era," 
but the "high winds" of February, 1820, 
completely destroyed this historic tree. 

Hampton Court, one of the chief "lions' 
of the suburbs, occupies several pages, but 
the only paragraph which we now quote runs 
as follows: "The celebrated Brown had his 
present Majesty's permission to make whatever 
improvements in these gardens his fine imagi- 
nation might suggest ; but he declared his 
opinion, that they appeared to the best 
advantage in their present state." 

Having regard to the fact that Ken- 
sington Palace is about to be thrown open 
to the public, it is interesting to learn that 
"the gardens were originally only 26 acres. 
Queen Anne added 30 acres, which were laid 
out by her gardener, Mr. Wise ; but the 
principal addition was made by Queen Caroline, 
who took in near 300 acres from Hyde Park, 
which were laid out by Bridgman, and they 
have since been improved by Brown. They are 
3£ miles in circumference, and have for many 
years past been a very fashionable promenade." 

The very long and interesting account of 
Kew Gardens, at that time comprising about 
120 acres, is not original, but is copied from a 
description by Sir William Chambers. 

Coming to Lambeth Palace, " the gardens 
and park which contain," we are told, " near 
13 acres, are laid out with great taste ; " and 
further, that they contain "two remarkable 
Fig-trees of the White Marseilles, which bear 
delicious fruit. Tradition says, they were 
planted by Cardinal Pole. They cover a sur- 
face of 50 feet in height, and 40 feet in breadth ; 
the circumference of the furthermost is 28 ins., 
of the other 21 ins." (See Gardeners' Chronicle, 
Oct 23, 1886, p. 528.) 

Of the celebrated garden of the Tradescauts 
"there are now no traces." Peckham, a 
"hamlet of Camberwell," contained the seat, 
built in the reign of James II., by Sir 
Thomas Bond (and afterwards occupied by Lord 
Trevor), who apparently took great interest in 
his garden. "The kitchen-garden and the 
walls were planted with the choicest fruit-trees 
from France, and an experienced gardener was 
sent for from Paris to have the management of 
them, so that the collection of fruit- trees in this 
garden has been accounted one of the best in 
England." The house, however, was pulled down 
a few montlis after the Ambulator appeared, 
and Hill Street now covers a portion of the 
site* 
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Richmond, " the finest village in the British 
dominions," occupies a very considerable space, 
for it* attractions in 1796, as in 1899, were 
extremely numerous. The royal gardens " were 
altered to their present form by Brown, to 
whose exquisite teste in the embellishment of 
rural scenery the didactic poet [Mason] paid 
this merited eulogy, while he was living to 
enjoy it ; — 

" Him, too, tbe living leader of thy powers, 
I Great Nature t him the Muse ahull hail in notes 

Which ante-date the praise true genius claims 
' From just posterity. Bardi yet unborn 

Shall pay to Brown that tribute, fitlieet paid 
| 'In strains the beauty of hia scenes inspire." 

The beautiful gardens, " stored with a great 
many curious exotica," at Sion House, "were 
principally laid out" by the inevitable Brown, 
whose familiar appellation of " Capability " 
Brown, if it does not readily lend itself to poetic 
treatment, is a well-earned tribute to his fertility 
of resource. 

The last entry to which attention need be 
called relates to Walham Green, "a village of 
Middlesex." Here, we are told, is "a curious 
garden, planted since the year 1756, by its 
present possessor, John Ord, Esq." "Within 
a short space it has produced trees which are 
now the finest of their respective kinds in the 
kingdom, particularly the Sophora japonica, 
planted in 1756, now 8 feet in girth, and 40 feet 
high ; a standard Ginkgo-tree, planted in 1767, 
2 feet 3 inches in girth ; and an Illinois Walnut, 
sown in 1760, 2 feet 2 inches in girth. Among 
other trees, also remarkable for their growth, 
though not the largest of their kind, are a black 
Walnut-tree, sown in 1757, about 40 feet high, 
and 5 feet 4 inches in girth ; a Cedar of Libanus, 
planted in 1756, 8 feet 8 inches in girth ; a 
Willow-leaved Oak, sown in 1767, 4 feet in 
girth ; the Rhus vernix, or varnish Sumach, 
4 feet in girth ; and a stone Pine of very sin- 
gular growth. The girth of the last, at 1 font 
from the ground, is 6 feet 4 inches, at tbat 
height it immediately begins to branch out, and 
spreads at least 21 feet on each side, forming a 
large bush of about 14 yards in diameter. 

Such, then, are a few "points" relative to 
the suburban gardens of rather more than a 
century ago, very many of which have long 
since given way to the encroachments of bricks 
and mortar. That gardening was as popular in 
1796 as it is in 1899 is a fact which does not 
require any elaborate demonstration ; and that 
it was, in a circumscribed manner, as successful, 
the few foregoing extracts will, I think, amply 
prove. W. Ikiberts. 



New or No tewor thy Plakts. 

M1NA CORDATA. 

Tub Journal tie la SoeiiU IfationaU d' Horticul- 
ture de France records, in the following terms, a 
plant exhibited by M. Marc Michel) at a recent 
meeting of the above Society : — " Mina cordata is 
a new undescribed species from Mexico. The 
seeds were received in April, 1898. Sown at once, 
they soon germinated, and the plants developed 
vigorously. In September they covered a wall 
10 feet high. Unfortunately, owing to the late 
sowing, only a few inflorescences were fully ex- 
panded before the first frosts came. In the early 
days of October several cuttings were made in tbe 
manner described as pursued with Mina lobata in 
the Revue HoilUole, 1892, p. 455. The majority 
of these cuttings succeeded, and are now in bloom, 
some in a warm, others in a temperate-house. 
Therefore, it is hoped that good plants will be 
obtained this year. Other cuttings without a heel 



gave less satisfactory results. Miua cordata is in Society on Feb. 14 of the present year (6g. 44). Ts> 

growth like Mina lobata, and can be used in parents were D. Findlayauum and D. Aioswortlu. 

similar ways. It is distinguished by having entire, and, as was stated is our report (GanfestiV 

cordiform, not lobed leaves, and by the colour of Chronicle, February 18, p. 103), it belongs to D. > 

the flowers, which show pretty magenta stripes on chloroatele group, but its bright -looking flowm 

a paler ground." are greatly superior, and their beauty is euhasosl 



I. — PKALXNIirsIS X MRS. J 



PHAL.ENOPSIS MRS. J. H. VEITCH. 

Wi have in this cross betwixt P. Luddemanniana 
and P. Sanderiaua a flower which is remarkable 
among Phatanopsids in shape and colouring. Tbe 
sepals and petals are of a greenish -yellow tint, with 
brownish -crimson dots (fig. 43). Tbe front lobe of 
the lip is white, and a little yellow tinge is notice. 
able in the throat. It received, on 



by the rich, dark purple colour of tbe throat, whit* 
forms a sharp contrast with the rest of the flower. 
It was raised, we believe, at Burford. 



FERNS. 

After the dull, foggy weather we have eipeii 
enced during the past few months, it is interesting 
to note the effects produced on various classes of 



its being exhibited by the raisers, Messrs. J. Veitch 
k Sons, on February 14 last, at the Drill Hall, 
James Street, an Award of Merit, 

DENDR0B1UM x JUNO. 

A beautiful cross-bred Dendrobium was shown 
by Sir Trevor Lawrence, under the name given 
above, at the meeting of tbe Roynl Horticultural 



plants i and, although Ferns are usually m 
with shade and moisture, there is perhaps no elm 
of plant* which, when kept in an active state of 
growth during tbe winter, are mora benefited by 
the bright rays of the sun ; and with regard to 
fog, it is curious to note, that some of those which 
would appear to be the most likely to suffer escape 
unhurt, while others of a hardier nature sulfa 
considerably. Taking Adian turns, the beautifsl 
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Firleyoase ha* come through remarkably well, 
(specially plant* nuspended to the roof, whore they 
get all the light possible. They hare not only 
retained their matured Iroaiii well, butthc new ones 
hate developed as perfect as in summer, though, of 
course, they are devoid of the beautiful pink tint 
iceti in sunny weather. A. elegaua: this grows and 
produces perfect fronds, where the old favourite, 
A. cnaeatuni, makes only a weak attempt to grow ; 
elegan) also retain! a brighter and fresher colour in 
tlii! matured f roads ; A. Birkenhead! is another Fern 
worthy of note, as resisting the baneful effects of 
fog. The Gymuogrammas are quite impervious to 
log ; this ia probably owing to the fronds being 
revered with the powder or farina. They suffer 
from cold or excess of moisture ; but where a good 
sarmth is maintained, they go through the winter 
well. 

I Mod it is those with, a bright, smooth surface 
to their fronds, which suffer most. Cyrtomium 



PteriaeB, but with care in selecting spores good 
results may be obtained, and seedlings make ranch 
better plants than divisions. I have found D. 
tijiensis to vary much, some of the seedlings being 
more robust, and others dwarf and compact, with 
very finely-cut fronds. Dissect*, elegana, Mariesii, 
and other* may be recommended. Of Fteria, the 
moat useful crested variety i* Wimsetti, though 
cretica cristata and serr. crietata com pacta still 
rotnain favourites with many. Of the plain forma 
cretica major or Ouvrardi now holds first place ; it 
is a splendid Fern for winter work. 

l'hlebodiam aureum ia a fine Fern for winter, 
and keep* the beautiful glaucous hue unless exposed 
to a very low temperature ; but I find that after 
being exposed to cold the fronds go black, the 
damage may not be seen for some days perhaps, 
and though they may last for some time while kept 
cold, they show the effects very soon when taken 
into warmth again. Anpleniums of the bulbifernm 



Fie 45.— PHJirjt x -. \ from bbtwebs r 



having the appearance of having been scorched 
uftera dense fog, while others of a more tender 
Batnni have escaped unhurt. Nepbrolepis go 
through the bod weather well, and will continue 
to make good growth provided sufficient warmth 
ran be given. Of Ferns grown for market these 
have come much to the front within the but three 
or four year*. N. exoltata, that i* found the most 
useful, and it is a* a basket-plant that it is most 
•Ppretiated. During the past season they were 
much used in London. I saw it used in several 
luiUnoes for hanging from baloonies, and where 
■jiellerad from the wind they last a considerable 
iirae. N. pbilippinense is a good hardy kind, and 
makes s compact plant. Most of the varieties are 
found very useful, and when grown where they are 
*«H exposed to the light they make fronds of good 
substance. 

Dtvallias of the Haresfoot type are all useful. 
Tkey do not come from spores so freely as the 



type are good winter Ferns ; biforme, of which 
there are several slight variations, is the most 
generally grown. //. A. 



PHAIUS x. 

When the Royal Horticultural Society met on 
February 14 last, Messrs, Sander k Co., St. AlbntiB, 
showed a very handsome form of Phaius (fig. 45), 
obtained by them by crossing F. Manni with P. 
tuberculosa. The flower is well expanded, richly 
coloured, and a great addition to our winter-flower. 
ing Orchids. 

Orchid Not es and Gleanihgs. 

ODONTOOLOSSUM x ANDERSONIANUM, 
WESTONBIRT VARIETY. 

Few imported Orchids vary so much aa do the 
forms which the late Professor Reich en bach ulti- 
mately combined under 0. x lanoeaus, a fact ac- 



counted for by their hybrid origin, and in the 
probability that some of them are secondary 
crosses, reverting in some instances toward* O. glori- 
osum, and in others towards O.crispum. Hence it is 
that some of the form* in their small size, narrow 
segmenta, and other characteristics, are but little 
removed from 0. gloriosum, and are consequently 
hut little esteemed by orcbidists ; while others, in 
far lea* quantity, bave the size, form, and handsome 
appearance of O. crispuin, and, consequently, are 
highly prized. 

A grand inflorescence of one of the largest aud 
showiest forms I have ever seen has been for- 
warded me by Captain Holford, Westonbirt, Tetbury 
(gr., Mr. A. Chapman), where, in the time of the 
late Robert Stayner Holford, one of our earliest 
and beat collections of Orchid* was formed. The 
sepal* are 3} inches across, and the petals which 
are | inch wide, 3 inches across ; they are oream- 
white, the sepals having each a group of seven to 
ten red-brown spots along the middle, and the 
petals a similar marking of smaller spot*, with the 
addition of three short red lines at the base. The 
lip is very different from that of the ordinary O. x 
AndersonUnum in form, it being ovate and crimped 
at the edge, white, with one large blotch in the 
centre, and some red markings on each side of the 
upper portion, the are* in front of the callus being 
bright yellow. The whole flower is sufficiently 
showy to be classed with spotted forms of O. 
crispum. Jot. O'Brien. 

DENIUKMHBM PlEIUttUI LA/riFOLICM AMD D. 

ranttruflUM mo ante dm. 

I oonpte Mm fftm Dmdxobiu m* together, because 
in many respects they are very similar, though 
there is sufficient diwmdty in the bnlbs, leans, 
and growth to warrant the retention of the name* 
a* they now appear. Those varieties do not appear 
to be grown so much a* used to be the oase. The 
colours of the flowers arc not so striking aa those 
of others, some of which may be grown just as 
easily, but for arranging with other plants in the 
conservatory or show-house there are few varieties 
more beautiful than are those. The former can be 
grown with paeodo-bulbs some 3 to 4 feet long, and 
the latter still from 2 to 3 feet. They are best 
grown in boskets or on blocks ; the former method 
is perhaps preferable, bat care must be token that 
the basket used be not too large. It is better to 
water often during the growing season than to have 
large quantities of mossy soil remaining wet for a 
lengthened period. 

I know tho object of moat Orchid growers is to 
posses* and continue to grow the original plant, 
and endeavour to increase it in bulk and general 
effect ; but it is not always the case that increasing 
dimensions are correspondingly followed by greater 
floriferousnees, or flower* of liner hue and substance. 
Very often a plant is retained in the original bulk, 
when one side will grow freely, and flowers appear 
numerous enough ; whilst another portion is 
dwindling, puny, and unsatisfactory. Still, it is a 
large plant, and it ia imagined that skill and atten- 
tion are rewarded in the fact that it ia kept intact 
and growing. Much better it would teem to be to 
break up the masses, and instead of seeking to have 
barge specimens, moderately flowered, to grow 
medium-sized plants, full of vigorous growths, aud 
Flowering with freedom and strength. 

So with these two varieties. If plants with two 
or three flowering bulbs, of the lengths indicated, 
were in baskets, and whan in flower suspended 
among other choice plant*, the effoot would give 
satisfaction. 

D. Pierardl latifolium will shortly be in Sower, 
for if the necessary rest has been given, it will by 
now have been placed in the warm-house again, 
and numerous buds showing along a good portion 
of the bulbs. When in flower, endeavour to retain 
the blooms fresh as long as possible, for at beat 
they will not last more than two or three weeks ; 
and a* the flowers pas* away, and the growth of 
the new bulb* advance, seek by heat, moisture, and 
a fair amount of light, to obtniu stout, lengthy, 
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and plump pseudo-bulbs. Do not be afraid of 
keeping the plants fairly dry during the resting 
season, and if the leaves fall off, no harm need be 
feared. 

D. primulinum giganteum is generally a little 
later in flowering than the one previously men- 
tioned, but in all respects the cultivation needed is 
the same. This includes heat, moisture, and light 
when growing, but not direct sunshine, and occa- 
sionally syringing under stages, or watering the 
earth surfaces with manure-water. If at times 
the glass registers at shutting-up time 85% 90° or 
even beyond, no harm will follow if other conditions 
are the proper ones. W. Swan. 



NEW VARIETIES OF CUPRESSUS 

LAWSONIANA. 

Since the introduction of Cupressus Lawsouiana 
from Northern California in 1853, by Murray, its 
usefulness in various directions has been well recog- 
nised. It is the hardiest known Cypress, even 
young plants of it being rarely killed in the severest 
winters. As a specimen tree, the size to which it 
will grow, coupled with its handsome appearance, 
are such as to commend it to the attention of every 
tree planter. Several beautiful specimens are to be 
met with in the neighbourhood of Woking, as at 
Byfleet, the London Necropolis Cemetery, which is 
largely decorated by trees of Cupressus Lawsoniana, 
which are of great size. Probably the largest speci- 
mens occurring in the British Isles are the two 
recorded at the Conifer Conference of the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1892 — that growing at 
Dupplin, Perthshire, which in that year was 55 feet 
in height, with a stem-girth of 4 feet 3 inches ; and 
another big one is to be found at Torkoisk, Argyll- 
shire, 34 feet in height, with a stem girth of 
8 feet ^i inches. The variability of this Cypress 
when raised from seed is very remarkable, and 
numerous forms are now recognised in gardens. 
During the past few years several which are quite 
distinct forms have been raised, which are likely 
to become valuable in gardens. Although these 
novelties may not be used to the same extent as 
the type, they will be employed sparsely iu gardens. 
Of these varieties I may name the following : — 

Triomphe de Botkoojt, with foliage of a bluish 
shade, and of such an extent is this tint, that the 
variety might be fittingly named the Blae Cypress. 
In growth and habit it resembles the type, being as 
vigorous and free of growth. Owing to its remark- 
able colour and fast growth, it is likely to liecome a 
popular subject for garden planting. Its name 
indicates Dutch origin. 

Var. fiilftra ijlaiicn i< an equally valuable 
but very distinct variety, of robust growth and 
pendulous habit, resembling in this respect C. L 
filifera. The deep blue colour of its foliage is very 
decided, and the gracefulness of the thread-like 
branches is an additional charm. Having been in- 
troduced about two years since, only small trees are 
obtainable at nurseries. It originated in Messrs. 
K. Wezelenburg k Sons' nurseries in Holland. 

Var. Wiwli, a distinct-looking form, which cannot 
be praised too much. Its growth is strong and com- 
pact, and the habit stoutly columnar. It has also 
foliage of a blue tint, but a distinct habit of growth 
is its chief point. 

Var. creeta cirifli*Jitij'ormi*, a form that partakes 
more or less of the style of C. L. eroeta viridis, but 
differing in having thread-like growth of branches, 
although its colour is exactly the same, namely, 
light green. The growth is vigorous. E. #., Wofa'n/j. 



MARKET GARDENING IN THE 

CHANNEL ISLES : JERSEY. 

(1'onlin not from j>. 07.) 

Various Ni'kseries, kv. - One day I was 
privileged to accompany a leading grower on a 
business journey ; we covered a good distance, 
inspecting and noting the fruit as -it appeared 
in many of the fruit-growers' gardens and farms. 
Upon entering the Imperial Nurseries, those that 



were held so long by Mr. C. B. Saunders, and 
yet more recently by Mr. H. Becker, we noticed many 
fine fruit-trees in full bearing. There were choice 
fruits of Louise Bonne of Jersey, Van Mons Leon le 
Clerc, Beurre" Bachelier, very fine ; Williams' Bon 
Chretien, Brockworth Park, Beurre de l'Assomp- 
tion, 1 lb. each ; B?urr<* d'Amanlis. Here, too, 
were excellent fruits of Andre Despartes, a grand 
October Pear, of large size, excellent flavour, a 
heavy and certain cropper ; General Todtleben, 
Beurre d'Anjou, very large trees, in wonderful 
bearing; Napoleon III., an early Pear, of large 
size, very free in setting, sweet and delicious in 
flavour ; Beurre* d'Arenberg, Beurre* Sterckman, 
fine tree, with large and well shaped fruit ; Jules 
d'Airolles, a late Pear, delicious in flavour, in many 
respects resembling a Marie Louise. I noticed 
here, under some of the trees, numerous empty 
flower - pots, of^ about 6-inch size, plunged in 
the ground almost the whole of their depth. 
On enquiry, I was informed that the manure- 
water is poured into these, and passes directly 
downwards to the roots. We then visited the 
Caesarian Nurseries, where we gathered some very 
fine Apples and Pears ; and thence to the fruit farm 
of Mr. De Guelle, Gronville, where there were 
grand Apples, some Peasgood's Nonsuch weighing 
27 oz. From this garden fruits weighing no less 
than 34 oz. of this variety have been gathered from 
espalier trees. Bismarck on espaliers were very 
largo, and of a brilliant colour ; Gloria Mundi were 
immense fruit gathered from a wall. This is rather 
tender flesh, still here it is a very free bearer. 
Beauty of Kent, Caiville rouge d'Anjou, very fine 
Apple ; Cornish Gilliflower, fruit of unusual size ; 
and Monstreuse Incomparable, fruit of large 
dimensions, weighing 24 and 26 oz. Another very 
fine sort was Belle de Cholet. Here we saw a very 
fine Plum named Jersey Lily growing on a wall. 
The tree was very vigorous, the fruit was yellow, 
with bright rosy spots, and a purplish bloom showed 
over all. The fruits were of large size, measuring 
4 inches in length. Some of these had weighed 
just a quarter of a pound apiece. 

In the houses was a fine lot of Tomatos, the 
variety grown being Chemin Rouge, of which the 
grower speaks very highly. 

At auother farm we admired the wondrous 
fertility of the many large pyramidal Pear-trees. 
The Pears were of splendid size, and as the gather- 
ing was taking place we noticed with much pleasure 
the care with which each was handled. Most 
of the trees were literally loaded with fruit ; the 
Williams' Bon Chretien were being despatched as 
quickly as possible. These fruits were splendid in 
size, and delicious in flavour. Doyenne du Cornice 
had fruits exceptionally fine, since some had just 
been gathered weighing 27 oz. Of Bsurre* Ba- 
chelier fruit had been gathered weighing 40 oz. 
The proprietor had on a previous season exhibited 
twenty-five fruits of this latter variety which 
averaged 1£ lb. in weight. The space devoted to 
these fruit-trees is considerable, but one could not 
also held noticing the numb3r of trees on any given 
spot, the healthy condition, and the heavy crop 
every tree was bearing. Here, too, wero Apples 
of large size, and trees bearing heavy crops. 

Many excellent things were seen on this day's 
journeyings that impressed me very much with the 
woudrous fertility of the soil, the healthy conditio u 
of tho trejs, the freedom from blight and scale, 
the large crops most of the trees were bearing, the 
beauty and fitness of tho climatic conditions ; and, 
perhaps more than all, the steady and persistent 
labour expended on all connected with fruit-culture. 
' May the success already achieved by so mauy be 
trebled in the future ;._ 

Private Gari>f.>«\ 

The /V/v, Cobo. — I was privileged to visit this 
garden in company with Mr. Simpson, the 
gardener. The park and pleasure-grounds are of 
considerable extent, and the fine trees and clumps 
of Bamboos formed a picture that will not be easily 
effaced from my memory. It was not as single plants 



or solitary clusters that Bamboos came into view, 
but as veritable groves and plantations. Arandi- 
nana viride-glaucesoens, B. Metake, and B. Quilloi, 
were of unusual dimensions ; in some cases many 
stems of 20 feet in height were noticed, and exceed, 
ingly graceful withal ; and so dense and impene- 
trable the thickets, that in many places it waj 
impossible to enter them. Arundinaria aorea and 
A. nigra were equally fine and tall, and stoat in 
the stems. 

Standing in the park, there were remarked a 
Japanese temple and a dwelling-house, the approach 
to the temple being led over flat stones laid oo 
the grass, and then up several flights of steps, 
ascending to the centre of the building. The 
dwelling-house is an object of great interest, and 
affords a good idea of the ordinary Japanese country 
dwelling. The park, as has been said, is extensive. 

In the gardens near the owner's house were more 
large Bamboos, several Cordyline indivisa, Melian- 
thus major, quite tall, and not as we in England 
are^ accustomed to see this plant ; Edwardsia, 
Sophora japonica, with its finely -cut foliage, 
flowers very freely ; Phormiums in variety ; 
Chamserope, Aralias, Magnolias, as immense treei ; 
Abntilons, Plumbago capeosis, Ipomcea Learii, 
Lapageria rosea, aud large standard Figs, every- 
thing luxuriantly growing. To have such sur- 
roundings to a large flower-garden (which itself was 
gay with bright and showy subjects), and to see 
them repeated in specimens, 8, 10, and 12 feet high, 
with Camellias and Azalea indica as common 
shrubs, and a number of plants usually considemi 
in England as inmates of the intermediate or cool 
greenhouses, was a great source of delight ai well 
as a surprise. 

The kitchen-garden, of fair size, contained good 
crops of most sorts of vegetables, and standards 
and pyramids of Apples and Pears, which were 
splendid objects, bearing in most instances Urge 
crops of fine-looking fruit. In a low-roofed vinery 
black Alicante Grapes hung in splendid profusion 
and condition, the bunches unusually large and of 
symmetrical proportions, many turning the scale 
at 3 lb. each, with berries of an intense black. It 
was a pleasure to note many beds and borden 
filled with annuals that were bright-looking, ami 
ss a whole very effective ; and being placed in tbe 
kitchen garden, they gave colour and brightness 
where these are usually lacking. A long hank of 
Hydrangea Hortensia in flower under the shade of 
some tall, deciduous trees, was a pretty feature. 
Whether it was the soil, the shade, or proximity to 
the sea, the flowers were of a blue tint, without, a< 
far as could be seen, a single truss of the usual 
pink colour. The effect by the failing evening 
light haze was remarkable. W. Swan, ExmoxUh, 



The Rosary. 

PRUNING ROSES. 

As the present month draws to its clo*e, thr 
thoughts of the Rose-grower will be fixed ontft* 
pruning of his stock of plants. Twenty voir* ago 
it was the practice to get all of the hybrid per 
petuals, Bourbons, and Gallicas pruned by tho cod 
of this month, and the Teas and Noisette? a monih 
later ; but experience has shown that this is too 
early, if we are to avoid, as far as possible, th? 
lamentable effects that follow hard frosts, if these 
fall late in the spring, which have been so common 
the past few years, I have no hesitation in saying 
that quite half of our Roses are pruned too early, 
even now. 

Then, again, so few of our amateur friends seem 
to realise why we prune Roses and other flowering 
shrubs, and so they go on what I may, perhaps 
style a rule-of-thumb system, and prune each Rose, 
no matter the variety or class to which it belongs, 
upon the same lines. Such methods cannot result 
in good effect, and it would be almost as well if tbe 
knife were kept from the plants entirely. 

We prune Roses with the sole object of diverting 
the energy of tbe plants into the more useful wood, 
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ud it is obvious that this is not the same in all of 
the several classes of Roses, to say nothing of the 
widely differing characteristics of varieties in any 
given class. Let me take as an example the 
extremes from a few of the principal classes, in 
which the varieties first named an of exceptional 
vigour, while the second example is of very mode- 
rate growth. Hybrid perpctuals, Madame Gabrielle 
Luizet and Horace Verne t ; Teas and Noisettes, 
Hive d'Or and Ma Capucine ; Bourbons, Mrs. 
Paul and Souvenir de la Malmaisoo ; Polyanthaa, 
Crimson Rambler and Perle d'Or ; Hybrid Teas, 
llloiro Lyonnaiae and Lady Mary FitzwiUi&m ; and 
many more such instances might be given. 

There is only one rule that can be followed with 
any degree of safety : aud that is, to leave as many 
as possible of the healthy long shoots of the pre- 
vious year upon the very vigorous growers ; and 
limit the number of buds upon those of medium 
or weak growth, according to the strength of the 
variety. In all cases, weakly and immat lived wood 
can be removed to advantage ; also any that is the 
least affected by frost, cutting back to a thoroughly 
sound eye. 

A little observation will show that all of our 
Rosea and Briars depend to a very great extent 
upou ucw growths from their base foraoontinuauoe 
of vigorous health. As time goes on, the upper- 



LOUBYA CAMPANULATA. 

Tuu is a Cochin -China plant, described by the 
late Prof. Baillon.* It was exhibited at the last 
meeting of the Royal Hort. 8oc. , and as wilt be seen 
(figs. 46, 47), has much of the general appearance of 
an Aspidistra, but the inflorescence is more elon- 
gated. The perianth resembles that of the Lily of 
the Valley, but has a purple blotch at the base. 
The structure of the flower, as described by Baillon, 
is very ourious, and shows that the plant must be 
placed among the Peliosanthen, near to Opbio- 
pogOD. The dense raceme of flowers is followed by 
a cluster of bright blue berries, each oblong, ovate, 
about 1 inch in length, by j inch in breadth. 
While the plant will servo the same purposes as the 
Aspidistra, it will be seen that the flowers, and 
especially the fruit, render it still more attractive. 



Alpine Garden. 



NEW AND RARE PLANTS FOR ALPINE 
GARDENS AND ROCKERIES. 

(ttmtmuAl from p. 100.) 

/taiwHcultu SomiHieri, N. Alboff (in Bulletin 
<k t'herhitr Boitsitr, voL i., p. 245), was found by 
Alboifiuthemountainsof Abcbusiain 1892. A well- 



the mountains between 3500 and 4000 feet altitude, 
The stems exceed 2 feet in height, and bear large, 
ashy -grey -green thnie-lobate leavee, and very large, 
sky-blue, beautiful flowers, which are, if not so 
bright aud showy as those of the Salvia patens, the 
best of all the pertnnial kinds. The plant is a very 
good and useful addition to garden plant.", especially 
for rockery)' aud sunny and dry places. 

Samolu* rrpeim, Parsoon, from New Zealand, 
is a very small, low-growing plant, which has no 
analogy with the European kinds of Samolus. The 
stems are creeping, lying on the soil, and the 
leaves, small, of a dark and brownish-green, are 
generally joined in small rosettes, from which start 
other stems, just as in the Saxifraga sarmentosa or 
Androsaoe sarmentosa. The flowers are white, of 
middle-size, and very numerous. It requires a 
damp, but partly sunny situation in the rockery. 

Saniatda marylawlKa, Linmeus, has a pretty 
foliage, and is quite different from our European 
species ; it is worth cultivation as one of the best 
kinds for woods aud shady placet. 
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most shoots become exhausted, and gradually decay. 
Nn* these shoots cannot be of much use in future, 
aud especially in the case of climbing and extremely 
vigorous varieties; therefore an experienced 
pruner will remove them as soon as deterioration is 
remarked, which enahlea the younger and more 
healthy growth to find space and advance. These 
points, and the cutting- back to well-matured eyes, 
are the essential matters in pruning Roses; aud if 
[bey are borne in mind, and the knifeman takes 
counsel of common-sense, few pruners will go 



To give full instructions would occupy too much 
•pace, seeing that the characteristics of numerous 
-ant-tins would need to be noted. He must also 
hear in mind that Roses are or should be grown for 
tin' embellishment of the garden, and he should 
leave far more of the ripe wood than if tbe object 
be the growing of a Few blooms of high quality 
(or exhibition. Among vigorous -growing Roses, 
few prodnoa blooms upon their longer shoots in the 
current season —these come the following year ; and 
nearly every well-matured eye will produce lateral 
growth*, which seldom fail to carry good blossoms. 



tufted plant, with rather Urge and heavy leaves 
cut into three, and large yellow (bright yellow) 
flowers. It requires sun aud a well-dressed soil in 
the rockery, and flowers from May till July. 

Ruitfiecl-itt maxima, Nuttall, from North America, 
is one of the best but rarest of herbaceous plants. 
The foliage is smooth, glaucous, and leathery ; the 
flowers are very large, and of a bright yellow 
colour. The true R. maxima is tbe one most to be 
recommended of tbe herbaceous perennials ; it is 
very hardy, but is rare in gardens. It grows over 
6 feet high, and requires a good deep soil. 

BialUekia purpurea mono. —We found, three 
years ago, in a bed of Rudbeckia purpurea, in our 
nursery, near Lanoy, a very dwarf plant of this, 
covered with large flowers of the deepest carmine- 
red. The seeds of it retained the character of the 
variation, bo that it may be considered as n variety 
of the type. 

Salvia riiigrm, Sibthorp and Smith.— This is a 

very showy and good plant from Greece, growing in 

Bull. s.,-. Uhh., Paris, Nu. US, ;.. 7JS ; Carrlnu In iVmi 

//.».■[«■«*>, isw, [i is»; suil U. Hols, in Ittme Hu.1in.lt, 1SW, 



Siifioaariil </liUino»n, Marscliall v. Bieberstcju, 
from Oriental and Mediterranean regions, is a plant, 
of which the bright carmine- red flowers form a good 
decoration for rockeries, where they open from July 
to September. 

Sajiauaria pulttiiarU, Boissier.— Prom tbe highest 
regions of the Anatolian mountains and Lebanon, 
is the Sileuo noaulia of that country, and at first 
it might be mistaken for it. Very dwarf, very 
cn-spitoee, the plant La good for the rockery ; the 
leaves are small and numerous, joiued in rosette* 
like those of the Saxatilc alpine plants ; the Bowers 
are very shortly stalked, and the corolla is of the 
deepest onrmine- colour. It flowers in May and 
June, and requires a dry and sunny situation in the 
crevices of the rock work. 

Hnxifntijn cuWhw-w-ium, Timbal, from the Pyre- 
nees (Mouut Corbii'rc, &c.|, is very pretty, aud 
quite distinct from S. gernuioides, to which it is 
attached by some authors. The leave? are round 
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in form, three-lobate, and the lobes have three to 
five very obtuse teeth. The back of the leaves is 
pubescent, glandular, and marked with small pro- 
tuberances. The flowers are large and white. It 
is rather a delicate kind, and needs a sunny and 
dry place, and a crevice of the rockery. 

Saxifraga cnneata, Willdenow, was discovered 
by Boissier in the rocks of the mountains in Pam- 
plona (Navarre), and on the Pena Eedonda by 
Beuter in Old Castile. It is the most distinct and 
rarest of all the Saxifrages of the Dactyloides 
group, and is very seldom seen in gardens. I 
believe that the garden of M. Boissier, at Val- 
leyree-sons- Ranees, in the Canton de Vand, is one 
in which it grew many years ago. M. Barbey 
Boissier was kind enough to give it to us, so that 
we could distribute it. The plant is a large and 
very showy one, growing in bushes, and forming 
tall cushions of dark-green, coriaceous, thick 
leaves, viscid beneath, and trilobate. The flowers 
are white and three-nerved, but not very numerous. 
It is a curious and interesting plant, which prefers 
to be in a crevice exposed to the sun, or grown on 
in an old wall. H. Correvon, Jardln A /pin (FAccli- 
mat at ion, Gmetw, Switzerland. 



Market Gardening. 

• 

HORSERADISH. 

Good Horseradish always commands a ready 
and remunerative sale, the current wholesale price 
being from 2s. to 2*. M. per dozen sticks. At 
these prices, one acre of well-cultivated ground 
plantea with Horseradish in rows 1 foot apart, and 
at 6 inches from plant to plant in the row, would 
give gross returns of £726 and £907 10*. respec- 
tively two years from the time of planting, thus 
leaving a good balance on the right side after 
cost of manure, double ploughing of the land, 
and rent of same, plants, planting, and marketing, 
had been deducted. A light, deep, fertile soil is 
suitable to the growth of Horseradish of such a 
description as would, if only produced in sufficient 
quantity to meet the demand, render foreign-grown 
stuff unsaleable in English markets. The ground 
should be double ploughed in order to loosen it to 
the required depth, a good coating of well-decom- 
posed manure having been previously laid, after- 
wards harrowing, in order to produce a fairly level 
surface preparatory to planting. Stretch a line in 
the direction in which the rows are desired to 
run— say north and south — the entire length or 
breadth, as the case may be, of the ground to be 
planted, commencing at the outside as a matter of 
course, and with a light crowbar make holes at 
6 inches asunder in the row for the reception of 
the individual roots. These should consist of 
straight, thin pieces from 9 to 12 inches long, and 
prior to being planted, these should be drawn 
through a coarse piece of cloth held in the closed 
hand, so as to rub off any eyes or buds, which would 
otherwise push into growth from the sides of the 
main roots, thereby detracting from the size of 
the latter. Place one root (small end downwards) 
in each of the individual holes, drawing a little 
■oil into the holes with the hand at the same time, 
until the row is finished, afterwards repeating the 
above-mentioned operations until the planting of 
the* piece is completed. The last week in January 
and during February is a good period for planting, 
weather permitting. 

The Dutch-hoe should be run between the rows 
of plants a few times during tho interval elapsing 
between March and September, stirring the soil to 
the depth of 1 or 2 inches, as much with a view to 
accelerating growth in the Horseradish as in 
destroying weeds. H. W. Ward % Rayleigh, 
January*]. 

The Week's Work. 



THE HABDY F&UIT GABDEN. 

By C. Hcaant, Gardener, Dropoiere, Maidenhead. 
Nuts. — The female flowers are now opening their 
blossoms, and as some of the bushes may be 
deficient in male catkins, a few well-loaded branches 
from wild or cultivated bushes, should be tied up 
in the bushes where pollination is likely to be 



deficient ; the pollen from which will, on fine days, 
when shaken by hand or by the wind, be dis- 
persed in clouds over the boshes. If any pruning 
remains to be done, it should be finished on forth- 
with. Young bushes should have the main-shoots 
shortened one-balf or one-third of their length ; the 
other pruning will consist of the removal of shoots 
from the centre of the bushes, and cutting back 
over-strong shoots in order to obtain laterals and 
removal of suckers. 

Cordon-trained Currants and Gooseberries. — 
Where clean fruits of White and Red Currants, and 
also Gooseberries for dessert are desired, any spare 
spaces on walls or fences may be planted with these 
fruits, training them vertically with two or three 
branches. These fruits are very useful in provid- 
ing late fruits when planted on a north aspect. 

Pruning awl Training Newly- Planted Trees.— 
The necessary pruning of trees planted in autumn 
or winter, should now be done. If it be left for 
another year, a season's growth will be lost to the 
formation of the head of the tree. This applies 
especially to standard trees of Apples and Pears, 
and in a lesser degree to bush or wall-trees. In the 
case of the former, the shoots should be cut back to 
a good bud pointing in the direction it is desired 
the growth shall take, and these will form the 
foundation for the future head of the tree. Wheretbe 
shoots are left too long on newly-planted trees, they 
seldom start away with vigour, making little head- 
way for years. Pyramid and bush -trees should 
have the leading growth shortened to four or five 
buds, or to about a third of their length where 
fairly strong, and the weaker side-shoots to within 
one bud of the previous year's growth. Espaliers 
or wall- trained trees of Apples or Pears should have 
the central leading shoot shortened to about 12 ins. , 
or one bud above where it is desired the next tier 
of branches shall be placed. Other leading shoots 
must be shortened to three or four buds, and the 
remaining ones cut close to one bud. Wall -trees 
and others, if planted early, will have settled 
sufficiently in their positions to allow of nailing or 
tying being done, but it should be done somewhat 
loosely, in case any slight further depression may 
ensue. If a mulching of half-rotten littery manure 
has not already been given the trees, this should be 
applied. 

THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Youko, Orchid Grower to Sir Feedkbick Wigan, 
Bart., Clare Lawn, Eaet Sheen. 

Cypripedium insigne. —This species having been at 
rest since it flowered, may now be afforded a clean 
or a new pot. It would serve no good purpose 
to enumerate varieties, as the same treatment 
serves for C. i Sandene as for the commoner 
varieties, therefore C. insigne includes each and 
every form of this especially attractive species. 
The pots should be rather more than half filled 
with drainage, and the following ingredients as 
compost should be used, viz., peat two parts, fibrous 
loam one part, and moss one part, sprinkling in a 
fair amount of finely- brokeo crocks when re-potting. 
Do not put the whole of the ball in just as it comes 
out of the old pot, but pick out the crocks, and as 
much of the old soil as possible, so that the creater 
proportion may be fresh and new for the plant to 
get re-established in. C. insigne should occupy a 
cool, moist, and somewhat airy structure, similar 
in character to an Odontoglossum-house, but with 
a few degrees higher temperature. After being 
re-potted, afford water through a fine rose, and 
until the plant has got established apply as much 
as will keep the material merely moist. These 
remarks are equally applicable to C. viiloeum, C. 
Boxalli, C. purpuratum, C. Charleaworthi, (J. 
Leeanum, C. Arthurianum, and many other 
related hybrids. 

Temperature and Shade. — The increasing warmth 
of the sun will induce more genial, and indeed call for 
more genial, conditions in the warm-houses, and to 
this end the hygrometric state of the air should be 
more on a par with the temperature than heretofore, 
the latter oeing permitted to advance gently with 
the season. On bright days, those plants which 
have thin leaves will need protection from the sun 
by means of sheets of tissue-paper, until the proper 
blinds be brought into use. 

The Potting of Thunias. — These plants, being in a 
fit condition to be re-potted, should oe shaken out of 
the pots, and be divested of the worn-out soil and 
dead roots, and re-planted in a compost consisting 
of one part fibry loam, one part orchid peat, and a 



third part of sharp sand, powdery cow-dung, and 
sphagnum -moss, finely-broken crocks being moor- 

F orated therewith in the process of re-potting. 
ots should be used large enough to accommodate 
one, three, or more plants, according to fancy, and 
these should be about half-filled with crocks. Let 
a stake be placed in the pots when the crockf art 
put in, and to this tie the bulbous-stems. A luffi. 
cient number of the old roots should be left on the 
pieces as will enable the potter to fix the stem in 
the compost, covering them and the base of tbe 
new break with the mixture, which, when fobbed, 
should be about A an inoh below the rim of the pot 
When potted, place them altogether in a light 
position near the roof-glass in the east Indus 
noose, and syringe them in fine weather, but afford 
no more water for some considerable length of time. 
T. Bensoni<e does not show signs of activity so 
early as the other species, and should therefore be 
held over until ready for repotting. 

Mossing the Aerides, Angnrcums, Saccolabium*, 
Vandas, «fcc. — Some members of these genera will 
now reouire to have the decayed sphagnum-mots 
and drainage-material replaced with new, a begin- 
ning being made with plants whose roots are 
beginning to grow anew. The smaller-growing 
species, usually accommodated in baskets or pans, 
require nothing more than a few crocks as drainage, 
and to be surfaced with living sphagnum-moss; 
but the plants grown in perforated pots and other 
large vessels should have the sphagnum-most and 
larger crocks mixed together, always placing the 
crocks perpendicularly, and finishing off the surface 
with sphagnum moss alone for appearance sake. 
Aeridescrassifolium, Fieldingi, crispum, odoratom, 
and japonicum thrive in the Cattleya-houss, and 
A. vandarum in tbe cool-house. Angrscnms, 
excepting A. falcatum, which is an intermediate 
house subject, require the warmth of the East Indian 
house, as do also the majority of the SaccoUbinsu 
and Vandas, excepting those of the tricolor sec- 
tion, which require more air and less heat than 
is possible to give them in that bouse. Vanda 
coerulea will not as yet require attention io the 
matter of surfacing or repotting, it being stall tt 
rest in a cool airy house. Those plants which rest 
on a large body of sphagnum-moss must be watered 
very cautiously for some considerable time yet, orthc 
sphagnum-moss, and probably the roots, may decay. 
In all cases let the surface of tbe sphagnum be 
sprinkled sufficiently often to prevent it becoming 
quite dry, and on sunny days let the pots be carefully 
sprayed with the syrwge, being careful not to allow 
water to accumulate in the axils of the leaves. 
In the case of Vandas teres, Hookeriana, and the 
hybrid, Miss Agnes Joachim, this precaution u 
unnecessary. 

Epidendrum vitellinum. — Plants growing near the 
roof ventilators in a cool-house are now beginning 
to make new roots, and any that require new root- 
ing materials should have them forthwith. The 
most suitable are peat and sphagnum-moss in equal 
proportions. The amount of water may be increased 
afterwards. 

F&UIT8 UNDER GLASS. 

By W. 8TauoxELL, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Lam, 
Rood Aahton, Trowbridge. 

The Early Peach-house.— The wholesale removal 
of superfluous shoots being injurious to tbe tress, 
the disbudding should receive almost daily atten- 
tion, gradual removal causing no check to growth 
of shoots or of fruits. In young and vigorous trees 
excessive disbudding should be avoided, especially 
if the fruit-crop is a light one, it tending to over 
grossness in the shoots. When disbudding is car- 
ried out leisurely it is an easy matter to study tbe 
requirements of the tree, and to select the best bear- 
ing shoots of the next year. Peach-trees, when 
forced at an early part of tbe year do not always 
break uniformly, especially such as are planted on 
back walls of lean-to houses, the lower parts of a 
tree being some few days in advance of the upper 
parts. ^ When this occurs, disbudding is facili- 
tated if the growths are left on the upper of 
the branches, instead of on both sides, always 
leaving a shoot to extend from the point, or 
immediately beyond the fruits. In a long fruiting 
branch, an additional one may be retained, which, 
if not required for fruitiog, or if no space be found 
for it, may be kept pinched short, that is furnished 
with about three leaves. By so doing, the flow of 
sap is equalised, and tbe tree well furnished with 
foliage and shoots. The thinning of the crop of 
fruit must proceed along with, or follow closely upon 
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the disbudding. The best-placed fruits should 
Always be left for the crop, that is, those which 
will obtain the most sunshine, and which can 
develop properly without being squeezed out of 
shape by contact with the wire trellis, Ac. Do not 
thin them too severely all at once, as some fruits 
may not be perfectly set, and they will fall. When 
a fro it has reached hazel-nut size, it is easy to 
determine which are surely set, and thinning may 
safely be then brought to a finish. Green-fly should be 
destroyed by fumigation as soon as detected on the 
trees. Afford tepid water in sufficient quantity to 
reach to the bottom of the border, when an examina- 
tion shows it is needed. Old-established trees 
may be afforded liquid-manure, but young trees in 
good growth are the better if supplied with water. 
Ventilation should be amply yet carefully applied 
on bright days, a slight increase in temperature 
being allowed weekly. Syringing, too, may be 
resumed on trees that have passed out of flower, 
carrying it out once or twice daily in accordance 
with the weather. 

PLANTS TJNDEB GLASS. 

By C B. Fielder, Gardener to the Dowaokr Lady Howard 
ns Waldht, St James's House, Malvern. 

Gloxinias. — A good batch of the tubers should 
now be started, choosing those which afford an 
indication of a renewal of growth, and leaving the 
dormant ones for succession, if such be required. 
Let the whole of the old soil be shaken from the 
tubers, then place them in small clean or new pots 
that will just hold them, covering the tubers with 
a compost consisting of two parts sandy loam, one 
part each of peat and leaf-soil, with a liberal 
allowance of silver-sand, and place them in a house 
where the temporature is kept at about 60°, afford- 
ing water very sparingly until signs of active growth 
are apparent; otherwise rotting of the tubers may 
occur. When the roots have reached the sides of 
the pots, let the plants be transferred to the pots 
in which they will be flowered, which may be 
5 inches to 8 inches in diameter, in accordance with 
the size of the tubers. 

Aehimenes, Tydaas, WevjeUx*. — A portion of the 
rtock of each of these plants may now be started, 
likewise a number of summer-dowering Gesneras. 
The Acbimenes should be turned out of the pots and 
pans in which thoy have been wintered, and the tubers 
laid on light soil, in well-drained pans, about an inch 
spirt. The pans should have been filled to within 
an inch of the rim with loam, peat, and leaf-soil in 
equal proportions, and a good deal of sharp sand ; 
and the tubers should be covered with soil to the 
depth of 1 inch. Place the pans in the stove, and 
afford water very sparingly until growth has begun ; 
and when the shoots are 2 inches high, lift each 
with a little ball of soil attached, and pot them to 
the number of six to eight in 5-inch pets. They 
may go into broad, deep pans, or into wire-baskets, 
or earthenware hanging receptacles. Tydseas, 
N&gelias, and summer-flowering Gesneras may be 
started in the same manner, but in potting-up it 
will not be necessary to place many plants in a pot, 
three or four being sufficient in the case of the first 
two, whilst Gesneras are best when potted singly. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. — Where flue plants are 
required for autumn and winter blooming, cuttings 
of the varieties should be inserted in well -drained 
4 or 5-inch pots, filled with saudy-soil, eight to ten 
cuttings being placed in a pot, affording water 
sparingly till it is seen thst the cuttings are making 
roots. When well rooted pot them singly in small 
pots. 

Draorna* ami Codiaums. — When these plants 
become " leggy," or when an increase of the stock 
of plants is desired, the tops of the stems and leading- 
shoots may be made into cuttings, inserting these 
in small, yet deep pots, filled with loam, peat, aud 
sand in equal proportions, plunging the pots in a 
propagating-case or hotbed-frame. These plants 
may also be propagated by ringing, that is, taking 
off circles of bark 1 inch wide from the stem or 
shoot, about 5 inches below the top, removing ail 
leaves) standing in the way ; then fasten some wood- 
mo— round the shoot at this point, and sprinkle 
it daily. When roots appear through the moss the 
«hoot is ready for removal, and it may then be potted 
in a light mixture of loam, peat, leaf -soil, and eand ; 
and, if possible, the pots should be plunged in a mild 
hot-bed, affording water carefully, shifting the 
plants when well rooted into larger pots. Before full 
establishment in the pots has taken place, shading 
from strong sunshine will be required by both, but 
afterwards the Codiieums should be gradually 



accustomed to bear full sunshine, accompanied with 
much aerial humidity, only this sort of treatment 
bringing out the colours of the leaves fully. 

Carinas.— The beautiful varieties of Canna indica 
which have been introduced of late years are excel- 
lent subjects for the greenhouse and conservatory, 
and if the plants are started in batches, a succession 
of flowers may be obtained for a considerable por- 
tion of the year. Old plants may be divided into 
pieces consisting of one or more crowns, and placed 
in pots large enough to admit of a little soil being 
placed around the roots. A suitable compost for 
this potting is loam, leaf-soil and sand. The pots 
may then be plunged in a mild hot-bed, or may be 
placed in a house where the temperature does not 
fall below 55°. If the potting-soil is in a sufficiently 
moist condition, very little water will be required 
at first. As soon as the roots take possession of the 
soil, the plants should be shifted into their flower- 
ing pots, using the same kind of soil as before, 
with the addition of one part decayed manure. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A. Oa\PMAN, Gardener to Captain Holford, Westonblrt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester. 

Herbaceous Borders. — The present, if not the best 
time to lift, part plant and replant herbaceous 
plants is the next best season. A border may be 
replanted throughout, having first lifted every 
plant and trenched the ground, or the work may 
be carried out piecemeal fashion. In the case of a 

Sartial renovation, if the border was properly 
rained, trenched, and manured when planted, 
little will be required besides lifting, parting, and 
selecting those portions of the plants to be removed 
that are found at the outsides of the clumps. When 
replanting anything, fresh soil or manure should be 
added, according to the needs of each plant. When 
planting it is best, I think, to arrange them in 
groups of three triangularly, these, when in flower, 
forming effective masses. A good selection of spe- 
cies ana varieties will keep up a continuous display of 
flowers from early spring till late in the autumn, and 
any good nursery list will indicate the best to plant 
Where bulbs are largely planted, the bare places 
left after the foliage dies down can be covered by 
planting in proximity such creeping plants as Tro- 
paeolums, Verbenas, Xysimachia Nummularia and 
others, Gazanias, <fcc. Spaces should be left between 
the clumps for such annuals as Sweet Peas, Zinnias, 
Scabious, Stocks, Salpiglossis, Sweet Sultan, Heli- 
chrysum, Linum, Shirley and Iceland Poppies, 
Clark ias, Calliopais, Godetias, Lavatera, Marigolds, 
Nicotiana, Clarkias, Amaranth us, Convolvulus, 
Tagetes, Dahlias (single, Pompon, and Cactus), 
Lobelia cardinalis, Mignonette, Ac. 

Lawns. — All grassed areas should be swept and 
rolled. Banks and other parts of the garden which 
the drought of last season may have rendered bare, 
should have a top-dressing of fine sifted soil, soot, 
wood-ashes, and leaf-mould scattered over the 
surface evenly about half-an-inch in thickness, 
brushing the dressing into the turf with a birch- 
broom. All stones left on the grass by the sides 
of walks should be picked up or swept off previous 
to using the mowing-machine, and all uneven edges 
of verges well rolled and afterwards lined out anew 
and cut true. Push on with turfing work so as to 
complete it this month. 

Cannas. — The resting roots should be cleaned, 
placed in trays where slight bottom-heat can be 
afforded them, and a top-heat of 55° ; the rhizomes 
being covered with leaf -mould, and water afforded 
to settle the soil. They should not be wetted over- 
head till growth has begun. Those kept in pots 
through the winter are throwing up shoots, and 
these may be parted and potted ; should the need 
be to increase them, or if larger plants are required, 
the soil may be shaken from the roots, the latter 
repotted iu loam, dry cow-manure, and sand, afford- 
ing the pots plenty of drainage materials. Let the 
pots stand on a bed of coal-ashes, and afford a day- 
temperature of 60°. 

THE KIT0KENT GARDEN. 

By H. Markham, Gardener to the Earl of Strafford, 
Wrotbmm Park, Barnet 

Potatos in Hotbeds and Pols. — As the plants 
approach the stage when moulding will be called 
for, let the soil be tested, and if found lacking in 
moisture afford the bed tepid clear water pretty 
freely, afterwards moulding up the plants with soil 
of the same temperature as the bed. In doing this 



work, let the lights remain on the frames as much 
as possible, or at the most removing but one of 
them, unless the weather is mild. Air in quantities 
more or less should be admitted at all times in 
bright fine weather, either by tilting-up the front, 
back, or side of the lights, according to the direction 
from which the wind comes. Another lot of frames 
may be planted, without bottom-heat this time, the 
variety being Ashleaf , or one of that type ; and at the 
same time, on a warm, sheltered border, some 
tubers of this or other early variety may be planted. 

Carrots. — On hotbeds, when the plants are large 
enough to be handled, thin them out to 2 inches or 
rather less distance apart ; leaving the Early Short- 
horn type somewhat thickly, and thinning again when 
the roots are large enough for consumption. After 
thinning any crop, afford the bed a gentle watering 
as soon as the work is finished. Let air be afforded 
in increasing volume as the season advances, and 
apply thick coverings at night, in order to prevent 
a check being given, removing this as soon as the 
sun reaches the frames. 

Lettuce. — Plants raised in pans or boxes in heat 
should be transplanted into either frames or cutting- 
boxes, doing this before they get drawn, and grow 
them freely, but do not render the plants tender by 
a close and warm treatment Plants wintered in 
the open or in cold frames should be thinned, 
transplanting the thinnings, which should be care- 
fully lifted, on to a rather firm, rich, warm border. 
In the open a plot of ground should be set apart, 
and prepared for the summer supply, seed being 
sown at intervals of a fortnight in shallow drills, 
where the plants will remain after thinning them. 
Plants are less liable to suffer in dry weather if not 
transplanted, and the heads are larger and better. 
The distance apart at which to leave a crop of Cos 
or Cabbage varieties may be 10 to 12 inches. 

Rhubarb in the open being now ou the move, may 
be sprinkled over with a little litter or other pro- 
tecting material. New beds may be prepared and 
planted, breaking up the old roots, and using for the 

Eurpose those pieces which have strong bud or 
uds. The beds should be made on deep, well- 
dunged soil in a spot convenient for forcing, if that 
method be practised. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. — If these roots be not dug 
up, no time should be lost in lifting them. Select 
the largest and best-shaped tubers for consumption, 
putting them in a cool spot, whilst those of middling 
size may be put aside tor planting. When the soil 
is sufficiently dry a? to be workable, plant these 
sets at 2J feet between the lines, and 1 foot apart 
in the rows ; although these, as a rule, are lifted 
and planted on the same ground, and produce heavy 
crop3 for several years, a change of sets and of 
ground should not be overlooked. 
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By Exieht. 

Condition oj Stock. — There will be opportunities 
during the present month for the examination of 
all stocks in which there is the least suspicion of 
scarcity of food, and after a season such as that 
of 1898, ordinary calculations as to the amount of 
stores may be readily upset. The examination 
need be little more than a cursory glance at the 
upper portion of the combs to see if there be sealed 
food in them, and it should, if possible, be done 
only on such days as the bees are flying, so that if 
a more thorough overhaul of any stock is found to 
be immediately necessary, as mischief may follow. 
When food is found to be short, a good-sized cake 
of soft candy warmed and pressed into a flattish 
cone shape, so as to lay on the top of frames 
directly over the cluster of bees, should be afforded 
forthwith, and the quilts made to fit comfortably 
down over it My plan is to use four slips of wood, 
one of which we lay along each edge of the quilts, 
and weighted down with a piece of stone or some- 
thing heavy. I usually advise no interference with 
bee* at this season, but the present season is excep- 
tional, and the condition of stores in every stock 
should be ascertained. It is well also to give an 
occasional look at the "packings" to see that all 
is dry. If any of the quilts or coverings have 
become wet and mouldy, clean warm ones should 
le substituted. I would warn anyone against 
tti mutative feeding, for the quieter the bees remain 
the better. Instead of removing any of the wraps 
or packings considered so necessary in winter, we 
would rather add to them. 
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merate. The author's plan is to sketch the history 
of the attempt* to bring the wild plant* under 
cultivation, gradually to ameliorate the fruits, 
and to indicate in what direction and by what 
method further progreu may be made. He 
shows how, up to the present, the development 
of new fruits has been more or leas accidental. 
Growers failed in their attempts in oue direc- 
tion, but their experiments served to draw 
attention to the native species which wore then 
taken in hand, with such success that the 
named varieties of Grapes grown in the States 
mount up to over eight hundred. 

But the author's greatest satisfaction, he 
tells us, is in the record of the men rather than 
of the fruits : " The names which are generally 
known are those of persons who are distin- 
guished in military operations, politics, general 
science, or literature ; but persons who have 
expended equal talent and effort in other and 
more restricted fields of activity may have 
wrought aa much permanent good to mankind. 
The agricultural and industrial status of an 
epoch may be of greater importance to the 
progress of a people than the political com- 
plexion is. It is a question if the habit of 
dwelling npon a few very prominent names in a 
few fields of human endeavour does not tend to 
obscure the really fundamental movements, and 
to distort historical perspectives. At all events, 
the writer is glad of the opportunity to give 
what prominence he may to persons who have 
rendered a service to the national welfare in 
fields which axe little appreciated." 

Accordingly, we find in Prof. Bailby'h book 
s summary history of the doings of certain 
pioneers, such aa the Dufoi'km, John Adlum, 
who introduced the Catawba Grape ; Nicholas 
LoHuwobth, who turned it to account ; Kpiihaim 
Bull, who originated the Concord Grape, and 
many others not so well known on this Hide of 
the Atlantic. 

The early attempts to cultivate the European 
Grape failed, because, aa is now known, the Vines 
were attacked with downy mildew (Peronospora 
viticola). The native Grapes are by no means 
immune from this pest any more than they are 
from the Phylloxera ; but while the native 
s[>ecies survive the onslaught, the introduced 
strangers fall a ready prey. These facts induced 
cultivators to turn to the native species, of 
which there are many, and tu develop what may 
be called a national industry. Similarly, the 
European Gooseberry in the States succumbs to 
the attacks of mildew, and American nomologists 
therefore set to work to improve their native 

The historical details given in the present 
volume as to this development are very interest- 
ing to the naturalist, but they will naturally not 
appeal so directly to the Grape-growers and 
pomologiits on this side of the globe. 

The progress made in the improvement of the 
Blackberry may still make us wonder that our 
own resources are not turned to advantage. 
Botanists are divided in opinion as to whether 
wo have two or three or as many hundred 
varieties of Rubus, and they exi«nd a great 
deal of time, and fill endless papers with 
descriptions which are rarely so characteristic 
as to be of much use to any but their 
author*. Consequently, wide differences of 
opinion exist. If all this minute critical study 
had lieen accompanied with an equally minute 
study of the fruit and of its potentialities, wo 
should not have laid ourselves open to the 
reproach of neglecting the natural gifts of the 
soil. The Americans have acted very differently 
with their Cranberries ; we could grow these 



also here, as well as our trans- Atlantic brethren, 
bnt for our slowness to adopt anything new. 

Prof. Bailkv makes mention of several fruits 
not known here under their popular nauio. 
Thus the Juneberry is the fruit of the Atuelan- 
chier Botryapium ; the Buflaloberry is yielded 
by Shepherd ia argentea ; the high-bush Cran- 
berry is none other than Viburnum Opulns'. 
the fruits of which are, so far as we know, nerex 
used here for culinary purposes ; the Logan- 
berry, supposed to be a hybrid between the 
Dewberry and a Raspberry ; the Winebercy, 
Arctustaphylos alpina ; Thimbleberriee, Rubni 
species ; Salalberries, Gaultheria Sballou ; bsl- 
nion berries, Rubus apectabilis ; Crowberriiu, 
Empetrum nigrum ; Huckleberries, Vaccminm 
uliginosum ; Bunchberries, Cornui canadensis ; 
Holkaberries, Rubus Chanuemorua. 

Curiously enough, but all of a piece with 
simitar illustrations given in the book, the fruit 
of Rubus laciniatus, which is the best of wit 
European Blackberries, has attracted no atten- 
tion in the States. 

In this country we tire of the endless lists of 
Apples and Pears, and we are not particularly 
thankful to those who augment the lists. Vt'e 
should prefer them to turn their attention 
towards the elimination and destruction of 
inferior varieties. Professor Bulky evidently 
does not sh»re this view. " In the first place 
we want," says he, "more varieties of every 
native fruit now cultivated. . . . This ti 
because new needs are always arising, and the 
fruits are being grown in new regions, and ne> 
varieties are needed to adapt the species le 
these wants." 

It is obvious that this remark applies with 
greater force to the enormous territorial ares 
of the States, with their widely different con- 
ditions, than it does to us, with our restricted 
surface and comparatively uniform conditions. 
For this reason we hardly agree to the full with 
Professor Bailey's remark : — 

"Those persons who are looking for the 
coming of the perfect, all-round variety, ale 
behind the time, and are constantly getting fur- 
ther behind, for it is more and more imposaible 
to combine all the varied and contradictory spe- 
cific desires of men into one plant form. There 
must be a beHt variety for every particular use 
and locality." 

Take our Black Hamburgh Grape, or our 
Muscat of Alexandria, as illustrations. Newer 
Grapes come and go, but these remain behind 
as the best " all-round varieties.'' We have not 
yet improved upon these for general all-round 
purposes. Far be it from us to suggest that we 
never shall ; but if we are to progress, it 
would seem as if we must break entirely new 
ground, and obtain "a greater range of varia- 
tion, more divergent, and widely unlike 
varieties." 

"The actual work of improvement," says 
Professor Bailey, iu concluding his volume, 
"will be done by a few patient souls, whose 
love of the work far outruns desire fur applause 
and for pecuniary reward." 

O ir readers will, we trust, be able to judge 
from our remarks what are the general contents 
of the book before us, and what is the line of 
argument throughout. 

To the naturalist and to the student of evolu- 
tion the book provides a storehouse of facts, and 
an enunciation of principles, which are aa 
applicable here as they are in the States ; to 
the pomologist it furnishes an infinitude of 
suggestions, which he wilt do well to turn to 
practical account. The book is well illustrated, 
nicely got up, and provided with a good index. 
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A View in the Scalp PA88 (See Supplement). 
—The wbole of Wicklow and the adjoining portions 
of Dublin County are extremely picturesque, much 
of the country being a succession of narrow valleys 
and high rooky hills of rather softened contours. 
Arboreal and other vegetation, thanks to the 
salubrious moist climate and the proximity of the 
sea, grows with vigour wherever the soil is of fair 
depth, and even on the hills, as at Powerscourt, 
very tine timber-trees are to be met with, especially 
of Beech. Our supplementary illustration affords a 
view, one out of many, which the tourist with an 
eye to pleasing combinations of rugged rock and 
tangled masses of wild plants, trees, and brush- 
wood, could discover in this part of Ireland, but 
which are not easy of imitation in a garden unless 
some of the chief conditions are existent. The 
illustration was reproduced from a photograph 
taken by Miss Armstrong, of Monks town, Dublin. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 

Fruit and Floral meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society will be held on Tuesday, February 28, 
in the Drill Hall, James Street, Westminster, from 
1 to 4 p. m. At 3 o'clock a lecture on ' ' The Colours 
of Insects; their Meaning and Use" (illustrated 
by lime-light), will be given by Mr. H. L. T. 
Blake. 

The Sherwood Cup, 1899.— It having been 

represented to the Council of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society that the terms in which the Sherwood 
Cop is offered for competition on p. 52 of the 
Society's Arrangements, 1899, are not sufficiently 
definite, the following additional regulations are 
made : — 

1. No exhibitor may stage more than 100 dishes 

in all. 

2. The 100 (or less) dishes may be divided between 

the two meetings in any proportion the 
exhibitor pleases. 

3. Special regard will be given to quality and to 

variety. 

4. As with all other exhibits for prizes, all the 

exhibits must have been actually grown by 
the exhibitor in his own or his employer's 
garden. W. Wilks, Secretary. 

By order of Council, Feb. 14, 1899. 

Royal Gardeners* Orphan Fund.— A con- 
cert, under the auspices of the Chislehurst Gar- 
deners' Mutual Improvement Association, was 
held in the Village Hall, on the 14th inst., in aid 
of the above charity. The concert was very suc- 
cessful, as, after paying the expenses, the committee 
are enabled to hand over a sum of £17 10a. to the 
Fund. 

Proposed Laying of Water-mains in Hyde 

Park. — Many of our readers will be glad to know 
that the First Commissioner of Works has refused 
permission to the water company to construct a 
main under Kensington Gardens or the Hyde Park. 
The matter was, as our readers may be aware, made 
public in our issue for Saturday last, attention being 
called to the evils that were sure to result from the 
carrying out of the project. 

Horticultural Club.— The twenty fourth 

snnoal dinner of the Club took place on Tuesday, 
the 14th inst., at the Hotel Windsor, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. It was in every respect a 
most successful one; for the first time in its 
history ladies were invited, and formed about one- 
third of those present. The chair was occupied 
by Sir J. D. T. Llewelyn*, Bart, M.P., chairman 
of the Club, who, after proposing the usual loyal 
toista in happy and appreciative terms, proposed 
the " Prosperity of the Club. " He rejoiced greatly 
at the step forward which had been made, and he 
Maared the ladies that their presence was much 
appreciated. The toast was responded to by the 
Secretary, who gave an encouraging account of 
the financial condition of the Club, and of the 
harmony and good feeling that existed amongst 
the members. Mr. Geo. But* yard had most 
kindly arranged for a selection of vocal and instru- 



mental music to be given during the evening. Mr. 
Harry J. Veitch placed a beautiful stand of 
flowers of greenhouse hybrid Rhododendrons in 
front of the chairman ; and a sumptuous dessert, 
consisting of Pine -apples, Grapes, Californian 
Easter Beurre' Pears, Peaches (from the Cape of 
Good Hope), Bananas, Ac, was placed upon the 
table, owing to the kindness of Messrs. Ass bee, 
George Monro, Peter Kay, and M. J. Garcia. 
The evening was a most agreeable one, and the 
hope was generally expressed that it would not be 
very long before the ladies were again invited. 

The Fire at the University of Geneva.— 

It is a matter of satisfaction to us to be able 
to announce that the statement published at 
p. 91, was, in some important particulars, incorrect. 
It was based, as was stated at the time, upon one 
previously made public in the Semaine Hortkole, 
The Delessert Herbarium is fortunately intact. It 
is the property of the town, not of the University, 
is under the direction of M. Briquet, and is con- 
tained in a building more than 500 yds. distant from 
the University where the fire occurred. The fire 
broke out in the left wing of the University, and 
destroyed an apartment in which were some 
collections, diagrams, Ac., relating to the Alpine 
Flora belonging to "Prof. Chodat. Some loan 
collections from foreign herbaria were likewise 
destroyed, as well as some physical instruments that 
had belonged to Be Saussure. We are deeply 
indebted to several Geneva correspondents for 
pointing out this error to us. Had one of them 
only prevented its commission by communicating 
trustworthy intelligence, it would have been better 
still. 

National Chrysanthemum Society. — 
Several of your readers, writes Mr. George 
Gordon, Kew, have written to me with reference 
to the new regulations of the National Chrysan- 
themum Society relatiug to amateur exhibitors, 
which you published in your issue of the 18th inst., 
under the impression that I am a member of the 
executive. As I have but little spare time for 
correspondence, I shall be greatly obliged by your 
allowing mo to state that I occupy no official posi- 
tion whatever in connection with the Society. 

Ruinous Railway Rates. — In connection 
with the proposed amalgamation of the South - 
Eastern and the London, Chatham, & Dover 
Railways, there is considerable correspondence in 
the daily press. Mr. A. Ayers, unrseryman, of 
Swanley, stated in the Daily Mail for Monday last, 
that he had just received a small case of bulbs from 
Haarlem, Holland. The carriage from that place 
to London was 2n. \d. The London, Chatham, & 
Dover Railway conveyed the case from London to 
Farningham Road station, and their charge was 
6*. The fruit growers of Kent should look to it, 
that in any proposed alteration in the railway 
services through the county, their interests be not 
more prejudiced than at present. 

DENDROBIUM NOBILE.— The suitability of many 
Orchids for cultivation in large towns is again 
shown by a photograph from Mr. R. Robertson, 
gardeuer.to H. F. Smith, Esq., in the Regent's 
Park district. It has been grown from a very 
small piece, and last year flowered for the first 
time. It is now a strong specimen, bearing 181 
fine blooms. 

Report of the Michigan Board of Agri- 
culture. — We have received a volume containing 
the thirty-sixth annual report of the secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture of Michigan, and 
the tenth annual report of the Experiment Station 
from July 1, 1896, to June 30, 1897. We note, as 
forming Bulletin, No. 139, Veterinary Department, 
of special interest, a paper by Mr. C. E. Marshall 
on "Bacteria," what they are, what they do, 
and how they are cultivated. This is of con- 
siderable value, giving, as it does, in a compara- 
tively small space, a clear and comprehensive 
account of an important subject, the literature of 



which is not only very voluminous, but not oasily 
accessible. The paper is accompanied by a glossary 
and numerous illustrations, and explains some of 
the bacteriological phenomena of daily life (the 
tainting of meat, rising of yeast, and so on), thus 
bringing the subject within the comprehension of the 
ordinary reader, who is still apt to consider bac- 
teria as in themselves rare and isolated diseasos, 
rather than inevitable factors in every-day lifo. 
The volume contains various other papers ou 
agricultural subjects. 

The •• Shading » Season.— At no distant 

date the need for shading material will agaiu be 
felt by Orchid cultivators, choice fruit growers, 
and gardeners generally. The reminder, issued by 
Messrs. Wood & Son, is in the form of a book 
that encloses samples of a wonderful variety of 
materials for the temporary shading of plants aud 
ho u sea, and also for protecting choice specimens 
from the attack of wasps, Ac. The particular 
material recommended for the latter purpose is 
known as the "Hexagon" shading, and that for 
shading Orchid-houses, &c, as " Rot-proof Scrim," 
which has been chemically treated to make it 
unusually durable. Another specialty, aud a good 
material for general purposes is "A. White.'* All 
of these and others are obtainable in almost any 
degree of strength. 

TRIPLE-8PATHED ARUM.— We very frequently 
receive specimens of Richardia africana with a 
double spathe. Triple spathes are less frequent. 
For a drawing and a photograph of such a oue we 
are indebted to Mr. Dinwoodie, of the Buckland 
Gardens, Bwlch, Breconshire. Mr. Dinwoodie is 
eudeavouring to perpetuate the peculiarity. 

FRUIT FROM the CAPE.— The Norman, one of 
the (Juion line of steamers, has arrived from the 
Cape with 610 boxes of Peaches, 202 boxes of Pear -, 
105 boxes of Plums, and 54 boxes of Nectarines. 
The whole arrived in excellent condition, and the 
merchants have expressed great approval of the 
manner in which the Company has carried the fruit 
— the cool-chamber arrangements appearing to be 
perfect, and it is hoped that the' shortly expected 
consignment of Grapes will turn out as well. For 
the large freestone Peaches good prices were 
obtained, and were sold in the West End shops at 
1*. to lx. 6V/. each. Clingstone fruit did not make 
so good a market, selling at prices ranging upward* 
from 4d. each. Plums, Nectarines, and Pears, mtt 
a sale at our last reported prices. By the way, it 
was to be noted that the matters of picking and 
packing had been properly attended to, the iaitial 
steps certainly adding largely to the final excellent 
result. 

The Nutritive Value of Mushrooms.— 

The chemical composition and nutritive value of 
Mushrooms and fuugi have besn recently discussed 
by L. B. Mendel, iu the American Journal oj 
Phyttiology, vide American Gardening , January 21. 
About a dozen species were examined, and in most 
cases it was found that water amounted to 70 to 
94 per cent. Agaricus campestris, the common 
meadow Mushroom, is practically nine-tentl.s 
water ; and the Morel Morchella esculenta, has 
about the same amount. The digestible protein 
in all the specimens was found to be compa- 
ratively small, so that taking this fact and the 
great quantity of water, the Mushrooms themselves 
appear to have but little food-value —in fact, about 
as much as Carrots, Cabbage, and similar vege- 
tables. On this side of the Atlantic we have 
been taught the contrary, and some of our 
English fungi have been favourably contrasted with 
beef- steak. 

SEASONING Wood by Electricity.— A model 

plant for seasoning wood by means of electricity is 
now in operation at Messrs. Johnson and Phillips's 
electrical works near Chariton Junctioo, the system 
used being the Nodon-Bretonnean. The timber to 
be seasoned is placed in a large tank and immersed, 
all but an inch or two, iu a solution containing 
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10 per cent* of borax, 5 of rosin, and | of carbonate 
of soda. The lead plate upon which it rests is 
connected to the positive pole of a dynamo, and the 
negative pole being attached to a similar plate 
arranged on its upper surface so as to give good 
electrical contact, the circuit is completed through 
the wood. Under the influence of the current the 
sap appears to rise to the surface of the bath, while 
the aseptic borax and ro3in solution takes its place 
in the pores of the wood. This part of the process 
requires from five to eight hours for its completion, 
and theu the wood is removed and dried either by 
artificial or natural means. In the latter case a 
fortnight's exposure in summer weather is said to 
render it as well seasoned as storage in the usual 
way for live years. The current employed has a 
potential of 1 10 volts, the consumption of energy 
being about one kilowatt per hour for each cubic 
metre of timber, and the greener the wood the 
letter, because its electrical resistance is less. The 
liquid in the bath is kept at a temperature of from 
90° to 100° V. Times. 

Prospects of the Wheat Crop in United 

STATES. — The daily reports concerning atmospheric 
conditions in America must have prepared the 
reader for any kind of adversity in either the 
animal or vegetable kingdom— that concerning the 
latter only finds record here ; and by a report 
received on Tuesday from New York we learn that 
great damage to crops is perceptible. The great 
Wheat -fields of the west and north-west have 
especially suffered from frost, and the crops are 
estimated to have been so much affected, that their 
value is calculated to have been decreased from 10 
to 50 per cent. The reports from Southern States 
are varied in character, but they indicate disaster 
to varying extents, according to conditions of 
vegetation. At ono southern station 72° was 
recorded before the storm-clouds gathered; on 
Monday last, the record was 6* above zero ! 

The Veitch Memorial Fund.— At a meet- 
ing of the trustees held on the 17th inst., it was 
resolved to place a Medal and prize of £5 at the 
disposal of the Trowbridge Horticultural Society ; 
and a Medal and prize of £5 at the disposal of the 
Borough of Hanley Floricultural Fete, to be com- 
peted for at their respective forthcoming annual 
shows. It was also resolved to place the Bum of 
£20 at the disposal of the Lindley Library trustees. 

^ Society for the Protection of Birds.— 

We have received notice that the annual general 
meeting of the above society will take place on 
Tuesday, February 28, 1899, at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, London, S.W. The 
chair will be taken at 3 p.m. by Sir Edward Grey, 
Bart., M.P. The president is her Grace the 
Duchess of Portland ; Mrs. L. Lemon is hon. sec. ; 
and the society's offices are at 3. Hanover Square, 
Lo:idon, W. 

Flower in Season.— We have received a 
bouquet of deliciously scented Freesias from Mr. 
Geo. Carpenter, West Hall Gardens, Byfieet. 
B3ing the product from two 6 -inch pots, they are 
exceedingly good, and represent as successful 
cultivation as is possible. Foliage and dowers alike 
are strong to a degree. 

Presentation. — Mr. o. Harris, who is 
vacating the charge of the gardens at Alnwick 
Castle, and will become County Council instructor 
m horticulture for the counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Durham, was on Saturday, 18th, 
presented with a handsome barometer, furnished 
with a suitable inscription, the presentation being 
mide by Mr. J. Stewart, principal foreman in the 
gardens at Alnwick Castle, as a token of the esteem 
in which he was held by the men employed in the 
gardens. 

Publications Received.- Report on the Calm 

Agricultural Demonstration*, Wilts County Council : 
Agricultural Committee, Section I., Quemerford 
Station ; Section II., Lickhill Station.— Lt Potager 
(Tun Curfcux, par MM.] A. Paillieux & D. Bois 



(Paris), third edition. — Boletim da Sociedade Brole- 
riana, xv., including supplements relating to the 
Flora of Portugal and the Botanic Garden of the 
University of Coimbra for the year 1897-98.— Jev- 
removac Jardin Botanique du Royaume de Serbie a 
Belgrade, ix. Annee. — Wood and Garden, by 
Gertrude Jekyll (Longmans). 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

Cattleva TBiANi«i var. HofgArtner Wundel, Garten 
Flora, 1. 1458, a very highly-colonred form, the front lobo of 
the lip in particular being of a rich, rosy purple. 

Cycnoches chlorochilon, Rsvue de V Horticulture Bilge, 
February. 

Cvpella Herberti, Garden, January 14. 
Herbertia pulchella, Garden, January 14. 
Phacblia campanularia, GanUn, January 21. 
Phyqeuus CAPKN8I8, Revue del'Hortieultuir Beige, February. 
Prunus Myrobalana kosbo-plkna, Bull. Sot:. Tosc. d'Orti- 
cult., t ix., 1898. 

Rose Antoine Rivoire, Garden, January 28 ; a hybrid Tea, 
raiHed between Lady Mary FitzwMlam and Dr. Grill. 

Scilla campanulata, white and ro»e.coloured varieties, 
Mmitturdz V Horticulture, January 10. 



Notices of Books. 

Die Baume und Straucher des Waldes, Von 

Gustav Hempel and Karl Wilhelm : II. Abthei- 
lung, Die Laubholzer ; Holzel, Vieuna. 

Tbis is a treatise devoted to European forest trees 
and shrubs. It contains full descriptions in German 
of the several trees, their structure, geographical 
uses, &c. It is copiously illustrated with wood- 
cuts, and has thirty-six quarto coloured plates, 
illustrative of catkin-bearing trees. Even to those 
who do not read German, this work will be found 
very useful by reason of the excellent illustrations. 



The Gooseberry Growers' Register. 

(Bingley : Edward Fould.) 
This is a little book which growers of Goose- 
berries for exhibition must needs have. It is one 
that statisticians and physiologists will find service- 
able none the less so that the facts recorded are 
set down without the least bias towards this or 
that theory, and, indeed, so far as we can judge 
without any knowledge of the grave questions 
relating to origin, development, or evolution on 
which these pages are capable of throwing light. 
It is, in fact, a record of Goo3eberry-shows held at 
various taverns, principally in the north of England, 
and the only question entertained is as to the 
number of "dwts." and "grs." that particular 
berries weigh. This retention of pennyweights and 
grains is itself a curious circumstance, convenient 
for Gooseberry - growers in general, but rather 
troublesome to foreigners and others who desire to 
get information out of the records. 

The Gooseberries are classified into red, yellow, 
green, and white varieties. Size, or rather weight, 
is in general the only criterion considered, though, 
in one case, we do find the not wholly unimportant 
quality of flavour taken into consideration. Thus, 
at the «« Green Man" inn, Harborne, Leveller, 
Dan's Mistake, Blucher, and Transparent are noted 
as having been exhibited, and, presumably, pre- 
miated for flavour. In some cases we find that the 
competition is opan to all "honest " growers ! We 
hope that this qualification applies to all growers of 
this useful fruit. Among the heaviest berries 
during the last eighty-nine years are London, a 
berry of which in 1852 weighed 37 dwti. 7 grains, 
the heaviest berry yet recorded. Numerous entries 
show that this variety has yielded harries of 
30 dwts. and upwards on several occasions, but it 
ha3 never exceeded the woight recorded in 1852. 
We do not understand whether the tables given on 
p. 78 apply to one year, 1893, or to an average of 
many years, but it is evident that Blucher (red), 
Diadem (green), Livelier (yellow), Surprise (green), 
Transparent (white), are among the heaviest. The 
weights of the winning sorts have varied from a 
minimum of 18 dwts. 22 grains in the case of 



Sportsman in 1809, to a maximum of 37 dwU 
7 grains in the case of London in 1852. 

A poetical (?) effusion appended to the volume 
tells us that — 

" This London of renown was that famous Hunst- 

man's son 
Who was raised in a Cheshire village, near the 

Maypole in Actou ; 
While in bloom he was but small, yet still so fait 

he grew 
That everyone admired him, for his equals are 

but few." 

The epic goes on to describe the consternation of 
" Lion" at the success of London, his defiance, the 
challenge, the intervention of other combatants ; 
but the opinion is that — 

" The Bobby is the favourite, both in village and in 
town." 

though, so far as we can make out, Bobby Ifei 
never weighed more than 34 dwts. 20 grains. 

A little more care in editing future editions will 
be desirable, and the importance of the statistical 
details is such that we trust the Goo*eb*rry 
Growers 1 Register may have a long and successful 



career. 



APPLE SMART'S PRINCE ARTHUR. 

On the occasion of the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's committees on Tuesday, 
January 31 last, W. Roupeil, Esq., Streatham, 
exhibited this remarkable-looking variety (fig. 49). 
It is an excellent winter culinary fruit, which re- 
mains in good condition under proper treatment till 
March. The skin is orange-coloured, with broken 
streaks of crimson, and some amount of green. 
The eye is rather opeu, with erect convergent seg- 
ments set in an angular depression ; the stalk is 
short, inserted to its full length in a cavity. The 
flesh is tinged with yellow, firm, juicy, and of good 
flavour. It is a variety much grown about 
Maidstone. 



Home Correspondence. 

BLOOM AT ARD CAIRN, CORK.— The following 
Daffodils were, on February 19, in full bloom out- 
of-doors. The weather is charming, warm as in 
April, and insect life abounds. The Daffodils 
Androcles, Cervantesii, Countess of Annesley, 
Claddach (a seedling from N. maximus), Golden 
Spur, Henry Irving, Ard-Righ, King Umber to, 
Tuscan Bonnet, Butter-cup, Princeps, Sarasota*, 
North Star, Early Bird, Maximus longevirena, 
Minimus minor, Cyclamineus, and Telamooius 

Pie n us. Many of the white Trumpets are in bud ; 
olyantha varieties, six or seven, including Soleil 
d'Or and Gloriosa. Of Anemones, there are St 
Brigid, fulgens, and Beauty of Cannes. The Lenten 
Roses are very beautiful ; Prunus Pissardi, as great 
trees, white as if covered with snow-flakes ; Pyrni 
japonica, Azara microphylla, Snowdrops of all 
sorts, Glory of the Snow ; and sheets of yellow 
colour from the Crocuses. The perfume from the 
Azara microphylla is as penetrating as that of 
Vanilla. Tulips, of which a large collection of late 
varieties has been formed, are breaking through 
the soil, and look vigorous and full of promise. B. H. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM PRINCESS BLANCHE.— The 
bsautiful white flowers of this valuable decorative 
variety may be had in good condition until tbt 
middle of February. The plant is naturally dwarf, 
and has a bushy habit, rarely exceeding 2 feet ia 
height. I enclose several flowers for your inspection, 
H. A'., Faringdon, Feb. 21. 

BEQONIA X MOONLIGHT, AND OTHER8. — I 
should much like to find B. Moonlight, which was 
grown so successfully at Chiswick some years ago. 
The variety was raised by the late Cot Clarke, who 
gave us some other good hybrids, including Wei - 
toniensis. It is about thirty years ago that I first 
knew this, and grew it successfully in Sussex, and 
at that time it was thought a? much of as Gloire de 
Lorraine is at present. From my earliest 



tions with plant-growing, Begonias were always 
great favourites ; and under the instructions of tne 
late Mr. G. Parsons I commenced to hybridise teem. 
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my first attempt being with B. insignia and B. 
boliviensis. The remit was a good batch of plants, 
■hies showed distinctly that a cross bad been 
effected ; but unfortunately, the stock at the 
nursery was sold off, and the belt varieties were 
loft. B. insignia is by no means to be despised. 
At one time 1 had a home full at Chiswick, loaded 
with bloom ; they were in 8-inch pots, and were 
much admired. The remarkable strides made in 
the improvement of the tuberous- rooted Begonias has 
•omen-bat overshadowed the older winter- Ho wering 
(pedes ; yet they are well worthy of attention, 
and if I had the opportunity, I should prefer to 
work on these rather than on any other class of 
plants. At Chiswick, I waa fairly successful, both 
in culture and hybridisation ; but those which 
received First-class Certificates in IPSO have long 
been surpassed, though I believe the one named 
■Iter myself would find favour even now. It was 



WHAT C0NSTITUTE8OD0NT0QLOS8UM WILCKE- 

ANUM?— In an article under the above title in 
your issue of February 11, p. 82, Mr. Crawshay 
introduces aome remarks respecting myself, which 
to say the least, are in bad taste, without having 
the merit of being strictly true. He carefully 
quotes certain remarks of mine respecting tbe 
identity of the so-called Odontogloasutn cnapum 
Golden Queen, and states, "He now tardily admits, 
though in a manner aa if he had never doubted the 
facta, which have been stated by the writer (Mr. C.) 
ho th in and out of print for years past, and strongly 
contested by Mr. Bolfe .... it haa taken him 
nearly two yeara to advance," &e. Had not Mr. 
Crawshay quoted tbe actual page, I should have 
thought he bad overlooked my remark — " it is 
quite possible that it is a form of the variable 0. * 
Wilckea ...... 



without spots, as in so many forms of tbe latter. O 
the compact habit of 0, crispum may be coupled with 
the yellow colour and brown blotches of the other 
parent; while all kinds of intermediate forma 
occur, both in shape and colour. It is now 
quite certain that this hybrid is more polymorphic 
and poly chromic than is generally supposed." These 
remarks were not passed upon anything that Mr. 
Crawshay had said, and will enable anyone to judge 
of the aocnraay or otherwise of the picture which he 
draws of Mr. Rolfe strongly contesting something 
which he haa stated in and out of print for yeara 
past. Mr. Crawshay in 1S97 described "true O. 
crispum" as " spotless," and remarked "aasoon as 
tbe yellow usurps more than the disc of the Up, and 
as soon as apota and marks appear, then I consider 
that there i» evidence of hybridity. No one can 
tell the myriads of cross-fertilisations that have 
taken place. This haa been proceeding till one ci 



Crawshay, for there are both yellow and spotted 
forms in which I cannot detect the slightest devia- 
tion from the typical 0. crispum in its essential 
characters, and especially in tbe details of the 
crest." The point may be debateable, but t 
think Mr. Crawahay lays too much stress on 
hybridisation, and not enough on variation pure and 
- mple. Your readers can now judge whether Mr. 



way, we are wise in doing all we can to correctly 
name them without their aid," which, after all that 
I have done to clear up the origin of these plants, 
and taken in connection with some of his other 
observations, I consider to be both personal and 
offensive. I am quite as anxious as Mr. Crawshay 
to see these plants extricated from the confusion 
into which they hare fallen, but have no desire to 
dogmatise on the matter. A few well-chosen expe- 
riments would probably throw aome light on the 
question whether secondary hybrids do occur in 
this group, and Mr. Crawshay, who haa tbe plants, 



< Coradinei, and let us know the result. 



Fiu. 49. -ai 

in by Mr. Rum*" »1 



■I hybrid origin, hod medium-sized, pink Hewers, 
tod small foliage— quite distinct from the ordinary 
type of the tuberous Begonia seen at the present 
lime, A. Htmdcy, Etltnoutmt, 

PYCNOSTACHVS URTICIFOLIA. — Observing on 
p. 82 ("Kew Notes"), of n recent issue, the 
mention of this plant, it may be interesting to 
know that plants of Pycnoatachys have recently 
flowered liere. (Jnr plants have been fairly suc- 
cessfully grown in pots. I have no doubt but that 
tbe plants are better adapted for planting-out, and 
■honld be employed for that purpose. They seem to 
hare s tendency to become too tall and loose for 
pot-work. It is certainly a subject well worthy 
°f general cultivation, and should have an excef- 
™t future when once introduced into our 
gardens. I am informed by Mr. J. Hughes that 
">ew plants were obtained from seed brought to 
Weptworth by the Hon. H. Fitzwilliam from 
Africa, tbe precise locality and date I am not able 
m state, P. Bolt, Wtiitworlh Uwrdcn*. 
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-called O. crispum flavcolum, which called fortli 
Mr. Crawehay's remarks, he may refer to 180.'!, and 
ho will find mc saying : " 0. crispum Uaveolum . . . 
This is very near 0. x WilckeanumeleganaandO. x 
W. Bulphureum, having longish segments of prim- 
rose colour, with a few spots on the sepals only, 
and the characteristic crest " [Orch. Srv., i., p. 204). 
On the very next page Mr. Crawshay may find my 
summary of the characters of O. X Wilckeanum (it 
had taken me over four pages to discuss the various 
so-called species referred to it), aa follows — "Con- 
sidering tbe present hybrid as a whole, it is remark- 
able what a wide range of variation it presents. 
Just oe in the case of 0. x gloria so -crispum, there 
appears to be almost every possible combination of 
the characters of the two parent species. The 
robust habit, branched inflorescence, and more 
elongated segments of 0. liiteo-piirpureum may be 
combined with the white ground of O. crispum, and 
with the heavy spotting of the former, or almost 



TRAVELLER'S IVY.— "J. C. B." says that Clematis 
vitalba is so called in all, or nearly all, ancient 
botanical works. Will he kindly mention on* .* 
■Mutes Britten. 

WELL-CULTIVATED CALANTHEB.— I enclose a 
photograph of our annual group of Calanthes. 

They arc mostly C. Veitchi, but include a, few plants 
of C. vestita rubra- oculata and C. v. lutea. The 
individual spikes of C. Veitchi are good, the best 
having reached a heigbt of 4 feet ti inches, with 
from thirty-seven to forty-two expanded blooms on 
each at one time, and with several buds to open. 
Taking the whole collection, tbe average number 
of expanded blooms would be about thirty- 
three. I find the strongest bulbs do not pro- 
duce tbe finest blooms, either in colour or size. 
The plants of C. vestita rubra oculata and 
v. lutea have beeu strong in proportion, and 
make a fine contrast amongst the carmine colour 
of C. Veitchi. This district has been particularly 
free from fogs this winter, and tbe Calanthes 
have been in bloom from the middle of October to 
the third week in January. J amen Macftar, (Jr., 
Bmn'rotxt*, (heat Bifldo.r, Chtlm-fonl. [Tho 
photograph represents very success fully -cultivated 
plants, and well illustrates the decorative value of 
these charming winter- Howe ring Orchids. Ed.] 

MISLETO AND PHORMIUM TENAX.—At Bishop's 
Teignton recently, I noticed in a garden some 
large bunches of Misleto, green and vigorous, on 
several Apple trees ; and immediately beneath one 
of the trees a Hne plant of i'horminm tenax, which 
was not afforded any protection in tbe winter. Tho 
longest leaves were about 5 feet, and the plant wai 
aa vigorous-looking as possible. Ft*. S. 



JAPONIC A VARIEGATA, ETC.— A fine 
specimen of this interesting plant may be seen at 
the Moor Gardens, Bishop's Teignton. It is growing 
alone on tbe lawn, near to beds of shrubs. Tbe 
plant is just 12 feet through, and almost circular in 
outline. There were many plumes still upon it, 
one of which 1 forward. 1 saw it during the pre- 
sent month, and the Howers and leaves had turned 
yellowish -brown. Kven then it was conspicuous 
among other occuj.aDU of the beds and borders. 
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A very large specimen of Chinionanthus fragrans 
was full of flower, the individual blooms were 
small, but the number of them and their fragrance 
was very grateful. W. Swan. 

CLEAN8INQ TOMATO 8EED8.— I have read with 
interest the several notes upon this subject, and 
would explain my own method. I first cut the 
fruit in half, and with the haft of a budding-knife 
scoop out the seeds and pulp into a pan. The fol- 
lowing day I obtain a very tine-meshed sieve, and 
sift some silver-sand, so that it will pass through it 
readily. I then put the seeds and pulp into the 
sieve, and cover it with sand, afterwards gently 
working the seeds and sand together with the 
hands. The sieve is next immersed in a pan or tub 
of water, and the contents are stirred well. The 
sand sinks, leaving the seed partially cleaned. 
This process is repeated two or three times, and 
then with a tub of fresh water the cleaning opera- 
tion can be finished by stirring the seeds uuder 
water. As they settle on the bottom, gradually 
draw the sieve aside, and the skins which surround 
the seeds while in the pulp, and all immatured 
seeds, will pass out. This can be repeated. Then 
tilt the sieve slightly in the open air, and when 
partially dried, spread out the seeds on trays to 
finish off. I have had good crops of Tomatos from 
seeds thus cleaned, even after keeping them for 
several years. I enclose a sample of seed washed 
last July, on which 1 should like your opinion. 
H. Soulhcott, 2, Cleveland Road, GhicJwder. [The 
seeds are very fresh-looking, and thoroughly clean. 
Ed] 

CONTINUOU8 FLOWERING OF PANCRATIUM8. — 
On Feburary 5 of last year you published my letter 
on above, p. 91, wherein I stated that I had cut 
Pancratium-blooms on 366 consecutive days, from 
February 1, 1897, to February 1, 1898, inclusive. 
This morning, February 1, they have again com- 

Sleted another 365 days, without a break of a single 
ay, making in all 731 consecutive days, and they 
are throwing up fresh spikes rapidly. I have only 
about 100 large pots with several bulbs in 
each. Henry Porter, Barkfitld Nursery, Fresh fie Id, 
Liverpool. 

FILMY FERNS IN A COOL FRAME.— At the Moor 
Gardens, near Bishop's Teignton, I was recently 
shown a capital lot of these Ferns in an ordinary 
unheated brick frame. The back wall of the pit 
was about 3 feet high, the lights having the usual 
slope. The interior had been deepened rather 
more than would be necessary for ordinary plants ; 
there were specimens of Todea superba, with a 
score or more fronds on each plant, many of which 
would measure fully 18 inches across. These 
plants were in splendid condition, with no sign of 
thrip or other insect pests. Trichomanes radi- 
cans was equally vigorous. These plants, I was 
informed, had been grown under these conditions 
for a number of years, and since it has been proved 
again and again that fire-heat is detrimental to the 
culture of many of the filmies, it would seem far 
wiser to grow them under conditions where moisture 
prevails naturally, rather than in cases or parts of 
greenhouses and intermediate-houses where constant 
syringing becomes necessary. I remember some 
years ago, when visiting Messrs. Birkenhead's 
nursery, at Sale, having seen a sunken pit, in which 
a quantity of Todeas were growing. There, also, 
no artificial heat was used, and during the winter 
a few mats was all the covering given. So well 
had these Todeas grown, and distributed spores, 
that the interior walls was covered with young 
plants of one or two years growth. Many Todeas 
and other filmy Ferns are crippled, and some lost 
altogether, through being subjected to too warm a 
temperature. W. Sican, Exmouth. 



American Notes. 



CHICORY GROWING. 

The cultivation of Chicory in America is not 
exactly a new industry nor a new idea, but the 
home production still falls considerably short of the 
demand. Mr. M. G. Kains, of the Department of 
Agriculture, says that the imports of dried roots in 
1891 was 1,867,577 lb., and that it increased to 
16,930,162 lt>. in 1897. There was at the same 
time a considerable falling off in the imports of 
prepared Chicory, showing that manufacturers have 



got in the way of preparing the material here. 
Mr. Kains asserts, after investigation of the Chicory - 
growing business in America, that we can grow 
quite as good ao article here as in any other land, 
and he thinks we ought to do it. 

Mr. Burbank's "New Creations." 

Mr. Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, California, 
comes near to being the best-known horticulturist in 
America. His fame rests chiefly on the production 
of new varieties of fruits and flowers. He is a 
skillful hybridiser, lives in an exceptionally favour- 
able climate, and does work on an incredibly large 
scale. His announcement for 1899 has just been 
issued, under the takiug title of New Creation*. 

Hybrid Planus. 

The most prominence is given this year, as it has 
been sometimes before, to new varieties of Plums. 
The "leadsr" is a hybrid bearing the name of 
Climax. It is derived from Botan (Prunus triflora) 
fecundated with pollen of the Simon Plum (Prunus 
Simoni). The fruits which 1 have examined are 
very large, strongly heart-shaped, dark red, finu- 
fleshed, free-stone, and of the finest quality. Other 
hybrid or cross-bred Plums announced are Sultan 
(probably a mixture of Prunus triflora and P. 
Simoni), Bartlett (same specific parentage), and 
Shiro (said to be a hybrid combining Prunus cerasi- 
fera, P. triflora, and P. angustifolia). These are all 
very interesting. It now remains for time to test 
their value. Mr. Burbank is not the only man in 
this country who is working upon the hybridisation of 
Plums. There are several others, among whom may 
be specially mentioned Messrs. T. V. Munson, 
Texas ; J. S. Breece, North Carolina ; F. T. Ramsey, 
Texas ; Theo. Williams, Nebraska ; C. E. Pennock, 
Colorado; and G. L. Taber, Florida. So many 
varieties of hybrid, or supposed hybrid origin, have 
lately been introduced to the horticultural public 
that I have undertaken a special study of them 
under the direction of the Vermont Experiment 
Station. I find from forty to fifty named varieties 
now known and cultivated to some degree, ^mostly 
experimentally. Some of them seem to t*e of con- 
siderable promise. The introductiou of these 
hybrids marks an important epoch in our pomo- 
logy, for up to the present time most of our culti- 
vated sorts have been pure-bred seedlings of the 
several species grown in this country. 

The Simon Plum. 

Tbe Simon Plum, Prunus Simoni, has been the 
object of a good deal of comment in this country, 
largely of an adverse nature. The quality is very 
inferior, at least, in most cases, and the trees are 
seldom very productive. Still, the fruit has such 
a fine appearance that it sells readily from the 
fruit-stands to a certain class of customers, such as 
eat Ben Davis Apples and Kieffer Pears. It has 
been grown commercially to some extent in Cali- 
fornia, and I have heard reports of its profitable 
cultivation in the Eastern States. The most 
singular and promising fact I have met in connec- 
tion with this Plum, however, is its apparent 
success as a stock for hybridising. A large number 
of Mr. Burbank 's best hybrids are strongly marked 
with Simon Plum characters, and yet such varieties 
are almost uniformly of the highest quality. The 
astringent and mawkish flavour of the Simon Plum 
seems to disappear entirely in crossing, and to leave 
the fine solid flesh and brilliant colour to cooperate 
with better flavours from other parents. 

Gossip. 

The American Pomological Society expects to 
hold its biennial meeting this fall in Philadelphia. 
Professor Bailey has just issued a new book. It is 
a text-book of general agriculture for use in schools. 
Professor Goff has published a second edition of 
his attractive little work on Pinncijiles of Plant 
Culture. At the time of writiog, the winter meet- 
ings of tbe various state and provincial horticul- 
tural societies are in full swing. Takiug them 
altogether, the one most notable feature about 
them is the decliue in the excitement over the San 



Jose* scale. American Gardening, of New York, 
which has recently changed management, has also 
changed dress and style somewhat with the begin- 
ning of the year, and is offered at a slightly 
increased price. There is practically no longer & 
' ' visible supply " of Apples in this country ; and 
the fruit is a rarity even on tbe best furnished 
tables. F. A. Waitgh. 



THE DUTHIE PAEK, ABERDEEN, 

AND THE LATE SHOW THEREIN. 

I had the pleasure of spending a week in the 
"grauite" city and neighbourhood at the time of 
the Aberdeen Horticultural Society's annual show 
in August last. I arrived on the show-ground 
about 10 p.m. the night preceding the show, and 
there saw a " wondrous sight." A long avenue 
adjoining the tents was blocked with vehicles of all 
sorts, from a garden wheelbarrow to a railway 
dray. On each there was the usual exhibitor'* 
paraphernalia, and clustering over the top of all 
were the exhibitors and their assistants ; these 
assistants being sods or daughters, wives or sweet- 
hearts, or some " chum " come to lend a hand. It 
was evidently the time chosen by the amateurs for 
staging their stuff. By amateurs, in Scotland, we 
do not mean the nobility who keep half-a-dozen or 
more professional gardeners. These Aberdeen 
amateurs are mostly tradesmen, may be granite- 
masons, or paper-makers, who .do their nine hoars' 
work everyday, and their gardening after 6 o'clock. 
Hence, many of them on the night before the show 
would rush home, swallow a cup of tea and a 
bit of bread-and-butter, and get into the garden 
to cut or lift their flowers or vegetables, and 
afterwards proceed to the show-ground. 

It was an inspiration to move along and watch 
the eager faces and the busy hands at work. In 
one corner, a man was endeavouring to select the best 
half-a-dozen French Marigold blooms, by the aid of 
the light of a halfpeuny candle held at his side by 
a boy. On the grass close by, the finishing touches 
were being given to a collection of vegetables by 
two men ou their knees in a devotional attitude. 
A lady was underneath a lamp putting some 
annuals into position which had got awry through 
the jolting of her conveyance. A friend of my 
own started off to find a fountaiu, which he was 
told was "ower there," guiding his steps by the 
light of a borrowed carriage lamp ; he stumbled 
headlong, lamp, watering-can, and self, right into a 
flower-bed, and after that decided to give up hunt- 
ing for water till daylight. This almost equals my 
own experience at Arbroath station on tbe journey 
north. I left Glasgow about 4 o'clock in the after 
noon, and was due at Aberdeen, rid the Forth 
Bridge, about 9. Having had only a very light lonch 
in Glasgow before starting, I hoped to refresh 
myself at Dundee ; but there we only stopped a 
minute or two. At Arbroath I determined to do 
something, and so jumped out of the train and 
asked a porter where the refreshment -bar was. 
" Along there," was the laconic answer. I went 
along, and could find none. As I jumped into tb<* 
carriage I saw the same porter again, and said to 
him, " There's no refreshment place along there." 
"There's a jwater-tap," said he! The Aberdeen 
show was dnly reported in your columns at the 
time, and it is therefore not of it I intend to write, 
but of the fine park in which it was held. 

The Duthie Park, the gift of the late Mis* 
Duthie, extends to 44 acres, and is under the able 
management of Mr. Peter Harper. The situation 
of the park is iu every way a beautiful one, and it 
is boldly and effectively laid out. Here Nature 
supplies mountains for a background, and river* 
and woodlands for a middle distance, and Mr. 
Harper fills in the foreground — with what? Largely 
with hardy annuals, and it was their beauty and 
appropriateness that caused me to make the few 
notes which I am now extending. In a park of 
such extent as this there are many bold clumps 
of trees, and many beds of shrubs. Hound the 
outside of many of the latter, about 18 inche* 
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back from the grass - hedging, Mr. Harper has 
planted Arabia alpioa, Erica carnea, Alyssum 
saxatile, and alpine Auriculas, which form 
beautiful edgings in spring. The space between 
these plants and the grass is carefully cultivated 
and manured in the autumn and again in the 
spring, and it is here the fine effects are obtained 
with many of our common varieties of hardy 
aonuals. At the time of my visit the most 
beautiful were the following : Godetias Lady Satin, 
Itae, Oloriosa, and Duchess of Albany ; Jacoba, a 
very fine dwarf strain, with double Mowers of a rich 
crimson colour ; Eucharidium graudiflonim and 
Linum grandiflorum were two other striking crim- 
sons. Among white-coloured flowers were the 
well-known Alyssum maritimum, Candytuft, and 
Matricaria inodora, fl.-pl., the latter being kept by 
cuttings every year. Brachycome iberidifolia, or 
the Swan River Daisy, was very-well grown and 
particularly charming ; although it ranged in colour, 
white predominated. Viscaria oculata formed very 
brilliant hues in the sun, and that lovely annual 
Linaria reticulata aureo-purpurea seemed quite at 
home, forming thick lines of its brown flowers tipped 
with gold. Others used with capital effect were, Con- 
volvulus minor, blue; Lupinns nanus, a mo3t service- 
able annual which keeps a long time in good order ; 
Omphalodes liuifolia (Venus navel-wort); Nemophila 
insignia, Venidiom calenduiaceum(like a Calendula or 
pot-Marigold) ; Calliopsis Drummondi, Saponarias, 
and Eschscholzias. The latter were very well gro \vn , 
and embraced all the newest shades of orange, 
i ilmon, salmon -pink, rose, and carmine. I must 
not forget that pretty little compact blue annual 
Kalf ussia amelloides. Gazanias and a capital strain 
of Lobelia (Duthie Park blue), are propagated by 
cuttings and used in association with Pelargoniums 
in the beds near the entrancs-gates. Dahlias are 
also largely grown, all the newest and best varieties 
of the Cactus class being much in evidence ; but it 
was of the humble annuals, and the effective use 
made of them by Mr. Harper, that I took up my 
pan to write, and I have done so at a time when 
the experience at Duthie Park may be suggestive 
to others arranging for summer effects. £ have 
already stated that Mr. Harper thoroughly culti- 
vates his narrow borders in autumn and spring. 
He is never in a hurry to sow, and I think this Is 
important. He waits until the end of April, or 
even until early May, and until the soil is, through 
weather conditions, in first-class sowing order. 
The plants are moderately thinned when in a small 
state, before they have time to get drawn up into a 
spindly condition. William Cuthbert*on, Rothemy. 



Law Notes. 



MESSRS. R. H. BATH v. W. F. GILLETT. 

At the last sitting of the Wisbech County 
Court, before His Honour Judge Willis, Messrs. 
U. H. Bath, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech, 
*ued W. F. Oillett, of Conway Road, Cardiff, 
architect, nnder a default summons for £3, in 
respect of goods supplied. Mr. Loak, on behalf of 
the plaintiffs, said he did not think it was any use 
asking for an order for payment forthwith ; the 
claim was for plants supplied for defendant's 
garden. The defendant was an architect, and they 
found that the furniture was in his wife's name. 

His Honour remarked that might be so, and 
added, that a great service was rendered to the 
public by Messrs. Bath, who, in reply to adver- 
tisements, sent out goods that people might rely 
upon. No person like the defendant, however, 
should order those things without having the 
means to send the money direct. Eventually 
judgment was entered for the plaintiffs for the 
amount claimed, to be paid at the rate of £1 per 
month. 

The Licensing of Gardeners. 

A large meeting of nurserymen and florists was 
held on Thursday evening, February 16, at the 
seed warehouse of Messrs. Wm. Clibran & Son, 



Manchester, to receive a report from Mr. E. Collens, 
concerning his recent visit to London with Mr. 
Treeby, as reported in our issue of February IS. 

Sir John Maclnre, M.P., personally conducted 
the deputation to the Treasury Office, Whitehall, 
and they were introduced to the private secretary 
to the First Lord of the Treasury (the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour), by whom they were very kindly 
received, and the object of their visit was fully 
explained by Sir John. 

Mr. Collens explained the position taken up by 
the trade as to the injustice of the case. The 
absurdity of the judgment was pointed out, and 
Mr. Collens' impression from the questions asked, 
and the way the answers were received, wa9 that 
he (the secretary) was surprised at the judgment 
Mr. Yates had given. 

The Secretary asked Mr. Collens to leave his 
notes; and a promise was given that the papers 
should be carefully perused, and that he would 
communicate with the deputation through Sir John 
Maclure. 

The manner in which the deputation was received 
was gratifying, and the members came away 
satisfied that justice would be done to their case. 

Mr. Collens then reported that he had had an 
iuterview the same day with Mr. Butcher, solicitor 
to the Nursery and Seed Trade Association, who 
stated that the association was anxious to take the 
matter up in London, and a special appeal case might 
be taken out and fought through the courts there. 

Mr. Collens thought it would be advisable to 
leave the case in the hands of Mr. Butcher, and it 
was for the meeting to decide whether it should be 
proceeded with in Manchester as previously ar- 
ranged, or whether it should be transferred to 
London. 

After considerable discussion, in which Messrs. 
Yates, Hooley, Birkenhead, Watkins, Plant, and 
Brownhill joined, the followiog resolution, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Birkenhead, and seconded by Mr. 
Hooley, was carried unanimously : — 

"That this meeting is of opinion that it would 
be better to wait the decision from the Treasury 
Office before proceeding any further in the matter ; 
but in the event of the answer not being favourable, 
that the whole affair should be transferred to the 
hands of the Nursery and Seed Trade Association 
to proceed further with." 

Mr. Birkenhead proposed, and Mr. C. Novrs 
seconded, that a very hearty vote of thanks be 
accorded to Messrs. Collens & Treeby for the very 
efficient way they had conducted the proceedings 
in London, and to Mr. Watkins for his services ; 
also to Mr. Clibran for his valuable help, and for 
the use of the room for their meeting. This was 
carried unanimously. 

Lord Bath and the Licensing op Gardeners. 

In reference to the taxation of gardeners, we may 
recall the fact that the Marquis of Bath was sum- 
moned recently at Warminster for employing male 
servants without taking out licenses. The case for 
the Inland Revenue authorities was that fifty men 
were employed in the gardens and grounds at 
Longleat, and that twelve claimed to be under- 
gardeners were not licensed. The fig urea were 
admitted, and it was contended that twenty of the 
men were employed and received pay as ordinary 
labourers, and that licenses were not required^ 
The Bench took this view and dismissed the sum- 
mons, and allowed three guineas solicitor's fees. 

Notice of appeal was given ou behalf of the 
Inland Revenue. A similar decision was given a 
few weeks previously, and it was repeated in order 
to afford an opportunity for an appeal. Derizts ami 
Wiltshire Gazette. 



Gardens, deeply mourned by hit family, and 
regretted by his numerous friends. An impressive 
funeral service was held in Rutland Square Pres- 
byterian Church on Wednesday morniog at o'clock, 
after which the funeral took place at Mouut 
Jerome Cemetery. 

Mr. Smith was seventy-three years of age, and of 
Scottish extraction, and had been in charge of 
the Vice-Regal Gardens in the Pho?nix Park 
for about forty years, during which time it was 
celebrated for its good and artistic management. 
In the early days of flower gardening the bedding 
ont at these gardens was perhaps the earliest and 
best in Ireland. The rineries are extensive, and 
contain one or two remarkable Vines, grown on 
the extension principle. 

Formerly under the control of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for the time being, the gardens have of 
recent years been under Mr. Smith's more imme- 
diate care. Standing as they do close beside the 
Vice-Regal Lodge, and in the centre of the noble 
Pbcenix Park (with ita groves of native Hawthorn, 
and splendid groups of Elm-trees planted by the 
Earl of Chesterfield), these gardens are very beau- 
tiful, and contain a very healthy and interesting 
collection of memorial trees, most of them planted 
by H.M. the Queen, the late Prince Consort, and 
their children. 

It is not too much to say that while under the 
earlier management of Mr, Smith, under Vice- 
Regal auspices, these celebrated gardens have been 
of immense value as an efficient working school of 
gardening. Not only were they an excellent 
oxample to the country at largo — the best of 
object-lessons — but from their precincts good and 
capable men were engaged for other gardens 
throughout Ireland. Mr. Smith leaves a widow, 
also a son and a daughter, to whom we tender our 
most respectful sympathy in their sad loss. 

Rev. A. HEADLEY.— We regret to see the death 
announced, in the Journal of Horticulture, of the 
Rev. A. Headley, on February 15. The deceased 
clergyman was a frequent contributor to the pages 
of the Journal, and the originator of the phrase 
•* Our Journal," as applied to it. 



Obftuarg. 

George Smith, Vice - Regal Gardens, 

DUBLIN. — It is with deep regret that we learn of 
th9 death of this veteran and much-respected mem- 
ber of the horticultural craft. Mr. Smith died on 
February 19 at his residence at the Vice-Regal 



Societies. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific Committee. 

Frbiu*a*y 14.— Present: Mr. McLachlan, in the chair; 
Mr. Hudson, Rev. W. Wilks, Mr. Michael, and Rev. O. 
Henslow, Hon. Sec. 

Di*c*d AppU'tmqs.— These were received last December 
from Rev. A. Foster- Mel liar. Prof. W. E. Smith, after a 
prolonged and difficult investigation, has pronounced the 
disease to be due to bacteria, and forwarded the following 
interesting report :— " The portions of branches of Apple 
sent show a disease with the following characters. The wood 
is sound, except where in contact with the bark : the bark is 
completely disorganised, with the exception of the hard fibres 
and the dry outer corky layer. Investigations for signs of 
fungi or insects made on arrival of the material (December 10) 
gave no result. Portions were placed in a moist chamber and 
exatuinedduring January. The bark became soft and spongy, no 
fungus-growth appeared, but bacteria were found in numliers. 
Amongst other bacterial forms, a bacillus was common which 
agreed with that figured by Duggar (Cornrtl I'Hhvrgity liul- 
fctin, 145, 1S9S). Other symptoms, as far as presented by the 
material sent, agreed with American descriptions of the 
bacterial disease «• tire-blight.*' We have, however, no record 
of the tree having blackened twigs or leaves during last 
summer— an important symptom of this disease. "Fire- 
blight" was proved, chiefly by the work of Bnrrill, in I8S0, to 
ba due to the action of bacteria. A good general account, 
based on further research, is given by Waite ( Year Finok of the 
I'.S. Amrrlm Dt)>artnwnt rtf Agrimltnre, lSW). The disease 
appears in America on Pear and Quince oftener than on Apple, 
and is also known on allied species. It attacks chiefly vigorous 
well-fed trees with much soft young wood, similar, in fact, 
to this Apple-tree as desrril>ed by your correspondent. A warm 
moist season or situation favours the disease ; dry weather 
checks it, and during winter it makes little progress. The 
remedy is to prune off thoroughly all parts which show 
discoloured or destroyed bark, and to carefully burn them. 
Pruning is best done in autumn or spring. The cuts must l>e 
made well below diseased parts, and large wounds should be 
paiuted with tar. It the pruning be scverv, it may induce a 
large growth of young wood next season; this must be care- 
fully watched, as it is an excellent starting-point for a 
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of the disease. The bacteria are propagated by 
iiunciu, which visit a gummy fluid containing bacteria, which 
is five* out from diseased parts of the bark. Then they visit 
m similar fluid exuded from the bark where expo**! by 
rutting boring insects, or other agents, and they infect this 
witk bacteria. A similar fluid in the flowers also tempts 
insect* there, and the bacteria thus introduced destroy the 
fruit crop." A unanimous vote ot thanks was giren to 
Professor Smith for his valuable report 

Vynrpn mmpauulnUu^Ur. J a*. Hudson exhibited a speci- 
men of this uncommon plant in blossom, of which figures 
win be found on p. 117. 

Purrtrtr ritk CaterpiUar.-Vr. McLachlan showed a twig 
with the interior eaten away by the caterpillar of the wood 
teopard moth, Zetuera jEsculi. It was received from Mr. N. 
Nutter, of Leigham Cottage, St. Julien, Old Streatltam. The 
best remedies for this and boring-beetles is to run a stout 
wire up the gallery and pierce the grubs. Petroleum, or 
spirits of turpentine, poured down the hole would also 
probably be effective in destroying them, 

Jlid*xr<lia, two-tpattud.— Bev. H. F. Goffe, Thoresway, 
Cautor, forwarded a specimen in which the upj>enuost learhad 
assumed the form of an additional spathe — a not uncommon 
phenomenon. It was hoped that experiments would t>e made 
to fix this peculiarity if possible. 

Odar with atrial ro>>U.— The following communication was 
received from Mr. J. W. Odell, The Grove, SUninore, together 
with photographs of the tree described, and a large mass of 
atrial root* :— " During the recent heavy galea considerable 
damage was done to one of the large Cedars of Lebanon in 
Mrs. Bright wen's grounds here ; a huge branch was torn from 
the parent trunk, and revealed a very curious growth of 
Si-rial roots. I forward to you with this letter photographs 
showing the broken branch in two positions, and also a part 
of the very large growth of adventitious roots. You will 
observe on photograph (marked A) a large scar, corres- 
ponding in size and shape to the base of the branch 
on photograph marked B. The roots sent were growing from 
the edges of the contiguous portions of the trunk and 
broken branch, and grew downwards from this position 
towards the base of the tree, but had only penetrated so far 
as is indicated by a small branch at the base of the scar (seen 
on both photographs). Both on the branch and on the scar 
left on the trunk the wood is very much splintered, and the 
roo** were found not only in a large mass as sent, but also 
growing in between the splintered portions of the wood. The 
appearance of the fracture indicates, I think, some previous 
injury (perhaps by lightning), and as a consequence some 
moisture may have penetrated into the union between the 
trunk and the branch. I have once or twice before seen 
similar roots in broken pollarded Willows, but have never 
observed the formation of such adventitious roots in a Conifer, 
and thought perhaps it would have some little interest for 
your committee of the R.H.8. ' 



ISLE OF WIGHT HORTICULTURAL, 
IMPROVEMENT. 

Fkurcasy 4. ^Tlie monthly meeting was held at Newport 
on the aliove date, Dr. J. Groves presiding over a good 
attendance. 

Mr. Gkorok Bkkkktt, florist, Ryde, gave an interesting 
lecture on the "Cultivation of Potatos," several of his 
remarks leading to considerable discussion, as they were 
quite contrary to the general practice of Potato-growers. Mr. 
Bennett recommended the planting of sets without shoots or 
n\»>m, and to be put at a depth of about 1» inches, to render 
it unnecessary to earth them up. Amongst the varieties for 
general cultivation he recommended Up-to-Date, White 
Beauty of Hebron, and Buttons' Satisfaction. 



MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF 
ENGLAND ORCHID. 

Fcbrcary 1>.— O.i the occasion of meeting held at tin 
C >xl Exchiii/e, Manchester, on the above date, there were 
present. M >nr4. O. Sliorlaud Bill (in the chair), Thomas 
Matter, J. L?\'i!inn, H. Greenwood, J. Cypher, R. Johnson, 
and Thomas Mills (Hon. Sec.). 

Thou ts HriTreR, Esq., Stand Hall (gr., Mr. Johnson), 
showed Cypripedium insigne Luciani, receiving a First-class 
Corliftcat", ('. Wiertzianum (Rothschildianum X Laurences- 
hum), First-class Certificate ; and Dendrobium Whitetleldi 
(Lechiauum x albiilorum), an Award of Merit. G. W. Law- 
8( hofield, Esq., New Hall Hey (gr., Mr. Shlll), showed Den- 
drobium Ainsworthlanum (First-class Certificate); alsoa yellow 
form of Cypripedium insigne. John Lkem anw, Esq., Heaton 
Mersey (gr., Mr. EJge), showed Cattleya Triantel, West Bank 
llriMt var. (Award of Merit); C. T. Chevalleriana (Award of 
Merit); Ljelio-Cattleyn Gottoiaita (Award of Merit); Cyp. 
nitens jntperbum ; Cyp. Creon ; Dendrobium Wardianuin 
can lidum (Award of Merit) ; Maxillaria Linden ia- (Award of 
Merit) ; and Cittlcya chocoensis alba (Award of Merit). This 
exhibitor received also a Hilver-gilt Medal for a miscellaneous 
group. 

II Urr/nwodd, Esq , Haslingden (gr., Mr. GiU), showed 
Dendrobium Cybele roseum (Award of Merit) ; D. nobile 
Murrhinianum (Award of Merit), and a group of Dendrobiums 
for which he received a Vote of Thanks. Mrs. Batons, Bury, 
Accrington (gr., Mr. Wilkinson), Rhowed Cyp. Becktuanni 
(First-clans Certificate) ; Cyp. insigne, Harcfleld Hall var 



(First-class Certificate); Odontogloasum hybrid (First-chum Cer- 
tificate); and O. crispum (Award of Merit). O. O. Wrjoley, 
Esq., Bury(gr., Mr. Rogers), showed Cyp. Lathsmiannm aureum 
gigantenm (Award of Merit) ; C. L. in versum (Award of Merit); 
and Dendrobium atroviolareura. 

A. WARBrRTOS, Esq., Hsslingden (gr., Mr. Lofthouse), 
showed Odontogloasum crispum Jeanette (First -class Certifi- 
cate), Cattleya Truuuei Imperator (Award of Merit), and 
Cypripedium Prewetti. 

W. Duckworth, Esq., Shaw Hall, Flixton (gr., Mr. 
TindaJeX showed Dendrobium Schneiderianum. C. J. Caos 
riELD, Esq., S.fton Park, Liverpool, showed Cattleya Trians-i 
Jean Ritchie and Odontogloasum crispum Croafieldianuiu. 

Mr. James Cvpher, nurs ryman, Cheltenham, showed 
Leila anceps Schroderiana (First-class Certificate) ; also a 
miscellaneous group, for which he was awarded a Silver Medal. 

Mr. John Rorsox, Altrinrham, showed Dendrobium 
Dorainianum (Cultural Certificate). Messrs. Htanlev-Momb , 
ft AsHTOjr, Southgate, showed Cypripedium Spicero-Cham- 
berlainianmn. 

RENFREWSHIRE GARDENERS' 
MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

February 10.— A meeting of the Renfrewshire Gardeners' 
Mutual Improvement Society was held on this date ; Mr. 
Robert Macfck presided, and there was a good attendance. 

Mr. John Ferrier, foreman in the gardens, Craigends, read a 
paper on the " Vine," giving an account in a clear and prac- 
tical manner of the methods required in successful culture. 

Mr. Dewar, Curator, Botanic Gardens, Glasgow, read a 
paper on " Rambles in Switzerland." Mr. Dewar was on a 
botanical expedition in Switzerland, and his description of the 
flora of the Alps was of great interest 

Thereafter, Mr. John Stewart, gardener, Cartvale, allowed, 
by the aid of lantern- slides, a large number of pictures of 
Swiss scenery, which were much appreciated. 



READING & DISTRICT GARDENERS' 
MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Fcbrcary 13. — An interesting lecture on " Destructive 
and Injurious Sawflies" was given on the' above date before 
the members of this association, by Mr. P. H. Foclkb>, 
B.Sc. Bdin., of the Reading College. 

In introducing the subject, the lecturer said that sawflies 
belonged to the order Hyinenoptera, which included all those 
insects which had wing* of a membranous character, and that 
this particular order was also dividei into various classes. 
The flies touched upon were the Apple sawfly, Gooseberry and 
Currant sawfly, Cherry and Pear sawfly, aud the Turnip Haw- 
fly. Their time of appearing, method of attack, the best 
means to take for their prevention or destruction, and the 
various stages of growth, were fully dealt with, the latter 
more particularly so by the aid of several illustrations shown 
by limelight. 

SHERBORNE GARDENERS* MUTUAL 

IMPROVEMENT. 

AT a meeting recently held, an address was given by 
Mr. Crook, gardener of Forde Abbey, on •' Profitable Fruit- 
culture." 

After asserting that the demand for goo 1 fruit was increas- 
ing, and that fruit cultivation, if properly carried out, was a 
paying business, he maintained that Cox's Orange Pippin, 
the qualities of which it took the English thirty years to 
recognise, had been pronounced by ex]»ert judges to be the 
best Apple of the day, and a man who understood his business 
would not sell it for less than 2$. per dozen. The West of 
England was one of the best parts of this country to grow 
fruit; but what did they find In their orchards? Miserable 
cmb3. If they planted Apples like the Cox's Orange Pippin, 
tiny would make money instead of sending it out to America, 
Tasmania, aud California. He had seen Blenheim Orange in 
Yeovil Market for which 3d. i«er lb. was asked, and they would 
be astonished at the figure that worked out per bushe 1. He 
had gathered 110 lb. off a Lane's Prince Albert, which was 
only 7 feet high, and 7 feet in diameter; and another tree, 
Beaton House, which was introduced from Scotland, aud 
b ars early, would pay to grow. 



WARGRAVE AND DISTRICT GAR- 
DENERS'. 

Fkbbiarv 15.— At the fortnightly meeting held on the 
above date, Mr. T. Haskett, gr. t«.l. W. Rhodes. Esq., Henner- 
ton, read a paper on " Kite hen Gardening," describing what 
a kitehen\jardcn should be, and the great amount of fore- 
thought necessary to keep a garden as it ought to be kept. 

The soil and situation best suited for such a garden were 
dwelt upon, and the proper methods of digging, trenching, 
ami ridging explained. 



After some discussion as to the desirability of inangunttn* 
a course of lectures on some of the more i opular flowen in 
their teison, it was agreed to give a lecture on " DaftbiiU" in 
April. 

SHIRLEY AND SURROUNDING BIS- 
TRI0T8 GARDENERS' AND 



Febri abt 20.— The monthly meeting of the above soektr 
was held at the Parish Room, Shirley, Southampton, on tbc 
above date, the President, W. F. G. 8fBuutoEm, Esq., CC. 
presiding over a good attendance of members. 

The lecture was under the auspices of the Technical Educa- 
tion Committee, Southampton County Council, and was giren 
by Mr. E. T. Mellor, B.Sc, London Lecturer in Biology at tbf 
Hartley College, Southampton. 

"The Influence of Light on Plants," was the subject of the 
lecture, which was amply illustrated by means of lantern 
slides and experiments. A few questions were put to uV 
lecturer and answered, and at the close a rote of thanks tu 
heartily accorded to Mr. Mellor for his most interesting lec- 
ture. There was a nice display of spring-blooming plaoU, 
contributed by the members ; and Mr. Curtis, gr. to U* 
President, was awarded 1st pris* for three aorta of forced 
vegetables. Daring the month there was also an excursion of 
a large number of the members to chemical works of Metsn 
Spooner & Biiley, Eling, near Southampton, by special inn 
ration from the firm. Mr. E. Bailey courteously showed ta* 
party over the works, explaining in all its details the 
manufacture of chemical manures. 



ROYAL GARDENERS' ORPHAN FUND. 
The Annual 



DUMFRIESSHIRE AND GALLOWAY 
HORTICULTURAL . 

Fkbri'ary IK.— A social meeting of the committee was held 
on the above date. The prize schedule for the forthcoming 
show was finally revised, and the. show will be held in the 
Drill Hall, Dumfries, on Wednesday, September 0. 



Febri a ry IT.— The anuuil meeting of the supporters oithfc 
excellent institution was held on the above date at Anderton « 
Hotel, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Among the company 
present, which was larger than usual, were noticed Messrs. W. 
Marshall, H. J. Veitch, Dr. M. T. Masters, W. Roupell, Geo, 
Gordon, J. Ass bee, A. W. G. Weeks, W. Poupart, H. B. Mtr, 
H. J. Jones, C. E. Oaman, J. Smith, P. Rudolph But, 

A. On tram, A. F. Barron, R. Dean, B. Wynne, A. Dean, 
W. H. Divers, &c. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read by Mr. 

B. Wynne, and adopted by th >se present, the Chairman 
(W. Marshall, Esq.) moved the adoption of the Committee's 
Report, which ran as follows :— 

Report and Statement of Accounts for the Year 
ending Dectmbrr 31, 1898. 

At the close of the eleventh >v ir since the institution of 
the Fund, your committee are enabled to announce that it 
is gratifying to find that there is an increase in the annual 
subscriptions, though the committi c are compelled to admit 
that they have not hitherto receive 1 that measure of support 
from the gardeners of the kingdom that they hoped for in 
the early days of the Fund. The financial support received 
has largely been derived from sources, the existence of whict 
was scarcely contemplated at the outset, each as receipts 
from the sale of flowers at horticultural exhibitions, the 
opening of garden sand plant-houses to the public, concerts. 
kc. Gardeners' societies in particular have given a generous 
measure of support which materially assisted the Committee 
in administering relief to the fatherless when it was most 
urgently needed. In view of the number of applicants for the 
benefits of the Fund, your Committee do moat earnestly 
appeal for the sympathy and support of the entire gardening 
community, and especially to that section of it for whose 
orphan children the assistance afforded by the Fond is solely 
intended. 

There are now sixty -eight children receiving the benefits of the 
Fuud, in addition to those to be elected this day. Most gratify- 
Ing assurances a™ constantly being received from the mother* 
of orphan children, to the effect that the assistance renderel 
during the time the child was on the Fund, proved of 
unspeakable advantage to many a struggling widow ; and not 
lens satisfactory low b»cn the testimony borne to the timely 
ami valuable aid renderrd to some orphans in giving them a 
►tart in life aflr thsy had ceased to be chargeable to the 
Fund. 

The t->tal number of children who have been placed on the 
Fund since its foundation is 103, and the total amount paid 
1 1 the orphan* is £<fcs3ti 15*. Special grants in aid have been 
made this year to the amount of £18 5s. 

The annual festival took place at the Hotel Metropole ia 
April last, and the committee were fortuoat3 in securing the 
value I sen-Ices of Charles E. Keyser, Esq., Aldermaaton 
Court, Uealiug, High Sheriffof Berkshire, as their chairman, 
whoje forcible appeal in aid of the Fund assisted in realising 
the sum of £557 1 1*. 

Your committee have gr.at pleasure in placing on record 
their high sense of the important services rendered to the 
Fund by the treasurer, N. N. Sherwood, Esq., whose generous 
support of the cliaritable institutions connected with horticul- 
ture is so keenly appreciated by the whole gardening com- 
munity ; aud they give hearty thanks to their auditors, 
Messrs. Martin Rowan and P. Rudolp'.i Barr, for bestowing 
so much attention in auditing the accounts. Mr. Barr is 
the retiring auditor, and is nominated by your committee for 
re-election. 

By the death of Bawn Ferdinand de Rothschild, the fund 
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o*e* oh oflte Tlee-prealdeuts, and 
(venl yean tuL Ths committee 
LCfMr, Esq., be thli day elected a 



generoda supporter (or 
tcommend that C. E. 
:e-president to fill the 



It is with great regret th»t your Committee hai*e to 
■nnounre the retirement of Mr. A. F. Barron From tbe poet of 
wereturr to the Fund through felling heelth. Ai one of the 

-sin Wish men t, Mr. BerroD lias done much to Mrther its 
interests, end merits the brat thenke of ell interested In gar- 
de Bare end gardening : end in consenting to be nominated 
■ ■ of the Bxeentl* " 






lywil- 

distance In carrying on the 
nlmoiuly eiprae their eym- 
beat wishes, forhli Improved 



good work. The com 
]» tli v with Hr. Barroi 
health end well-being. 

Mr. O. W. Cnmmins hen reeigned hla aeet on the committee, 
and Hr. T. Feed, Roopell Park Nurseries, 8.B., ha> been 

retire by rotation are Messrs. Outhbert, Laing, Lyne, Nichol- 
wn. Osinan. Poupert, Smith, and Walker. These, with the 
exception of Messrs. Kicholaon, Smith and Lslng, being 
Eligible, oiler themselvea for re-election. The committee 
nominate Messrs. A. F. Barron, Chiswiek; J. Cheat, 
Crawley ; and W. Howe, Perk Hill Gardens, Streatham, for 



balloted for by the whole of the committee, and the remit 
wea In favonr of Mr. Brian Wynne. The Chairman had, 
therefore, to propose the election of that gentleman by the 
meeting. He aald they all knew bow Hr. Wynne bad lent a 
helping band to Mr. Barron for some years peat, and (here 
was no nne better suited for the poalttoo. Ttie proposition 
waa seconded by Mr. R. Denn, and paeaed unsnlmoualy 

meeting for Its confidence, end pledged biuuelf to further the 
interests or the Fund to hie utmost ability. 

Mr. H. J. VeiWh nest proposed a resolution thanking Mr. 
A. F. Barron (or hie labours on behalf of the Fund since Its 

without pecuniary reward. Also that there be presented to 
Hr. Barron sn illuminated address upon vellwn. It was with 
the deepest regret thst Mr. YeUnb. moved such a resolution, 
knowing the circumstances of Hr. Barron's bealth that have 
led tip to hla n " 



with the relaiatlon of tint 
pare him for many years to come." 
Dr. MuweU T. Masters, wlw ae, 
be meeting waa In perfect unia 
^pressed by Mr. Veitoh. They w 
tr. Barron. The chairman added t 
Teat deal Mr. Barron has done froi 
lg fraternity. Mr. Barron thank 
scarcely audible I 
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• balance from but arcount 

Subscriptinni;, genernl ... 
„ collected by local sees. 

„ collected by local sees. 
The K mms Sherwood Memorii 



If/. Consola fiT.OT 

:l "I, Canada stock i.W, 

L. 4 H. W. Railway pref. 

Thomson Memorial Tnut : 
East India Railway U. an- 
nuity of £14 (coat) ... 41 

KXPESDITllRE. 

ly Allowances to orphans £> 

., Emma Sherwood Memorial 

„ Qrante in eld 

,. Ann nal dinner 

„ Secretary's salary 

h Printing and posting subscribers' 



Rule V.— Upon the recommend, 
was decided in Rule V., line 4, eft* 
omit the words " All donations ai 



,. Sundry expenses (petty cash) ... 10 


the following :— " All receipts, 


„ Purchase of £340 L. at N.-W. By. 

4°/o Preference Stock 4>n S 1 

Caabatbank ... 5M 10 11 

Cash In hand 2 


apeclally given as such for Inv,. 

anbacriptions, and be available 

legacies and apecial donations. 

Rule XI.— Line K. after the 


addition wax made:— "Not m 
aame family can be In receipt o 




that had led the Committee to 


£'.'.401 11 11 


letters were read from Mr. 






Having inspected the securities end examined the books and 


amptou respectively, in whlcl 


vouchers supplied to in, we hereby certify the above account 




bi lie correct. (Signed) P. Rudolph B.un l.„i i( „„ 
K. Rowan f A'" 1 '™™. 






listed January 11, 1899. 
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accepted without discussion. 


The cheinnan aUted that o 






Proceeding to tlie election of officers, Mr. R. Dean moved a 


be elected. Two of the nlnete 


von of thanks to Hr. N. N. Sherwood for his services an Tree- 


were therefore not ellglble-tl 




Eugenia Seegsr. Anyone press 


ra-eiectloc, which, after being seconded by Mr. Osmsn, waa 




carried with enthusiasm. 


The scrutinising committee 9 


Mt, P. Rudolph Birr was then re-elected Joint-auditor on 




^imposition of Mr. H. H. Hay, seconded hy Mr. A. On tram. 


Alios, OiLHonm Beaton 
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The districts indicated by number In the flrat column are 
tbe following :— 

0, Bcotlend, N. PriiwipoJ BTntuvprodncinj Districts— 
I, Scotlnnd, E. ; 2, England, N.E. ; S, England, E. ; 
4, Midland Counties ; 6, England, including London, S, 
Friiuipol tTnuiav, ie., DUtricU — t, Scotland, W. I 
7, Bnglsnd, N.W. ; 8, England, S.W. ; 9, Ireland, N. ; 
10, Ireland, S. ; * Channel Islands, 
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some excess, the fell in the 'Midland Connlles' an 
'England, 8. It'.' being nearly double the normal value. 

"The brioM lunaUse was in eicese In most iwrti ol 
kingdom, but aomewliat detloient In 'Scotland, N and 
and ' England, rl. W.' Tbe percentage of the possible dun 

'Bnghind, 8,, 'to25 in' Scotland, B.,' and 10 in 'Scotland, 
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hmn TfH»«», Kf/rth fttfsirt, W*t»«rby~, Turks «•*!«. 

/, II, fKAtuum * Hosn, Millw««1l Knr»»r1«i, IMUfighsff) ~ 

ivkr^Ffiltirof, ftwhtlM, Dahllai, ('•«««, OHding 

fluriU, Ac, 
<•*'», R **t t.u no, Hirtlf y «wl mor**, WlnritfMd *«d*. 
l»/mf> Dnw * Mow, VI, flltfti Wwd, Falkirk -M«*U 
,f«». 0*«r.s ft *"»-, IV), I'MlonWf-rl, AI^Mwi - 
Ai,mnr r\ I r*i t*t.. I, Mark+t flu**, and 8A # Clmrrh htr»*-t # 

4„tt» *>«»♦• ft in,. IM„ (HXrnrre .VitntrrJ**, flitwrr, nrtf 

l/it m V«« Wff rrtL, Ft*, Ohmt. H»lff1ffm pfjpihta*. (#«•*. 

rrm»r^<n« Plant*, A*»W«, f'anvJliaa, |{fiolridMK|mr>*, 

OkninuM, FaIhm, ftr, 
W, Ari»s feline* ft Co., Hill^Mpbl* - Wh*1iisl<> f,ut of 

tt**d*. 








Bk/;o*u : tf. P. Tbe ntst it doe to the attacks of 
a mite (HArtODvmtii) ; parasitic fungi follow. 
Bum any bopelesslv- affected plaots, and fumi- 
gate tbe rest mildly once a week : or dip the 
plants in weak Toliecco. water. 

Books ; Wotxlman. A Manual of Forestry, by 
\S. Hcblicb, published by Messrs. Bradbury, 
Agnew ft Co., Ltd,, 8, 9, 10, Boaverie Street, 
F&* Htreet, YM. 

Cattily a : A". Y. Judging from the poorly de- 
veloped flower sent, it is C. Trianni, pale form. 

0<'f,4MKft FUlWKfW OF TWO rnLOrRM ON ONK PLANT : 

Jam** Mrihdloch. It is no uncommon occurrence 
for these plants to " nport." 

Kkha*; J. T. Krica hyemaliii is not i Deluded in 
Index Krv>en*i* t being a hybrid. The proper 
*prlling of the name of tire other variety men- 
tioned m K. Wilmorei. 

Faim'RR or BriBN of Tulip* akd Hva«imths: 
W. B. The Tnlipa sent are not of flowering age ; 
and the Hyacinth wm forced before it* roots 
had made much progress, hence the abortive 
flower* shaft. 

9v%<ivn on Lrv f.knk : II. B. The fungus is Pseudo- 
peztza medicogtnis, 8acc., a well-koown para- 
sit** on Lucerne, At spraying is practically out 
of the question, the bent course to follow is to 
cut diseased patches as soon as possible, so as to 
prevent the extension of the fungus by means of 
spores. Strewing tbo gronnd with straw or 
other litter, and firing, helps to arrest the 
disease, by destroying infected leaves that have 
fallen to tho ground. <L M. 

LKAF-mri) and Fur it-bud : F. A. B. The buds 
are readily distinguished, a fruit bud being larger, 
thicker, and more abruptly pointed than a leaf, 
or, in gardeners' parlance, a •• wood-bud." Some 
varieties of Pears, of which Marie Louise and 
Jargonelle are examples, produce their finest 
Hower-buds at the tips of spurs of 6 to 8 inehes in 
length, and this fact should not be lost sight of 
by the pruner. In order to prevent a tree of 
these or similar varieties getting inordinately 
furniKhed with these long fruiting spurs, flour* in 
throe different stages should lie enconrsgea : that 
is, spur* hard cut \i%tik, spurs singled out from 
tho »>est- placed oi th*« shoots the result of this 
hard pruning} an/1, finally, the fruit-bearing 
spur*. These may \m obtained in irrHty regular 
rotati/fti oti Ptrry branch, As the lowermost 
i-rAnehe* of a fVar tfe ^Idom fruit so Abun- 
dantly as Mi* ffMi*r frit** if utitnt«\ like them, the 
fruiting w\mt* nIiotiI#I I* alkiw^l to grow long, 
and Oiiy may ff*u Ire naife/l to the waII between 
M»* !**'»/ h* a, if «pv.* permits ; f»rthey may hang 
4fniw4t>\* ham it Ut th» extent of I foot. 

Mt*t n«h Viir, H*mt>r,kH : K. //. ("ow-duog is 
*A **t* \»**U 'alii* «s a manure for Vinos ; oxen- 
t\tu>% U</m Mt< It+Aitm hUM Is far superior, but it 
tU'/uUt wA Ih. npplied before it has partially 
d"sy<d ho not npply it if the soil is heavy, 
hot pUsfj'r it over the border, as doing this 
w</iild h«rm"hrAlly close the soil against the 
entry of air and roots need air. Better employ 
inAimr" wntttr during growth alternately with 
clean water. Home of the patent artificial vine- 
borders are good stlmulsnts to apply before 
affording water, 

MkM»«H AKI» (U't I'MMKM in a St»vk : E. B. Tho 

treatment ro<|iiired by Melon and Cucuml>er 

Snts In m< ,ir(M'|y r o*j nir«<«l by tho inmates of the 

^iiary stove, and either the ntovc-plants or the 



fruits must toflcr. How, lor sTsssyie, emmid 
afford tbs nicis— ry dij tar tkat a npeosag Mdsm 
requires if its flavovr is to be paasa*4e f or tfc* 
suitable sort of restilatiosi? The ctm&tiamm 
osually obtaiaiog m a footing Piae^scove, a 
tropical s/puuioao, or Pahnbowse, wosJd s«n tW 
Co cumber better, bat Melosn grow best by tft^m- 
selves, as they need special treatment. 

Minnie Losiffo rrs Lcavca: C.J. P. The seal 
sent shows that the plant has besa greatly infested 
l>y white tbripa, a cobi b bom pest «• the Myrtle in 
dry greenhouses. Tbe plaot sbovld be takes 
from the wall and well deaoed with petroleum 
emulsion or Gi* burst comooond soap, applied 
acconling to tbe printed directioos on tbe box. 
Kxcept during winter a Myrtle *hoald be well 
syringed, twice or thrice a week, aad whilst 
growing actively twice daily, which will do mwefc 
towards keeping it free from Unrips and red «pider. 

Nam em OF Plants : Carr**pondtnt» w* awntrrrd m 
thi* %»9Ut are rrqivrttd to b* *> good a* to rowmU 
the. folloiring number. — T. T. W. 1, Daposu- 
pbyllam giaucesceos ; 2, Dapbne Mezerenoi ; 
\ EleeagnoB pongerts variegata; 4, sot recog- 
nised, perhaps a Lonicera ; 5, Quercos cuspidal* ; 
0, Leycestena formosa. — Alpha. Bletia hyacin- 
thins,— P., Ptngt. These Adiaotoms have so 
varied by garden forms, that it is not easy to 
determine exactly what they are. Yours seem 
to be :— 1 and 3, Adiantum decorum ; 2, Adian- 
turn cuneatum variety ; 3, Adiantum Williamwi ; 
5, Adiantum cuneatum. Tbe dead piece of 
Orchid is probably Oncidium fiexuosam. — 
M. R. M. t Xtafk. A very fioe variety of Cattleya 
TrianxeL — C. K. 1 and 2, varieties of typical 
Co?logyne cristata ; 3, C. cristata alba ' bololeuca) ; 
4, C. cristata Lemoniana. — Artu*. 1, Pious 
cxcelsa ; 2, Juniperus communis ; 3, PhyUirea 
media ; 4, Prunus lositanica ; 5, Jasminum 
nudiflorum ; 6, Cotoneaster Simonsii. 

Karcisscs: R. C. If. It is not an uncommon 
occurrence. 

Nbapula: \Y. A*. Lcquat Eriobotrya may be 
intended. The Japanese Medlar is called by the 
French, Neflier du^Japon. In the event of your 

Elant being either of these, ordinary cool green- 
onse treatment is all it wants. 

Pkacii Fbuits Splittixg : Xireu*. An abundance 
of water suddenly saturating the soil may, as 
you suggest, be the cause of the splitting of 
Peach fruits when approaching ripeness. If tbe 
trees be fed with stimulating manures at the 
time, or the atmosphere charged with excessive 
moisture, these circumstances would aggravate 
the malady. An article upon the subject was 
published in the Qardtnrrs' Chronirfe, September 
10, 1898, p. 198. 

Plants and Gas used with Incandescent 
Burner : O. W. The amount of gas issuing 
from the vent, beiog less than with the ordinary 
one, tbe injury to plants exposed to the fumes 
would be correspondingly less. 

Potatos for Planting : Old Subscriber. Abun- 
dance, Chiswick Favourite, Early Regent, Mag- 
num Bonum (late), Schoolmaster, Snowdrop (late), 
The Gentleman. The above are good croppers, 
of handsome shape, and fine quality. Improved 
Ashleaf is the finest early variety, but it crops 
only moderately. 

Potato Grub : Old Sufwribcr. Liming will be 
found the best remedy. Gas-lime might be used 
in small quantity this season, and in greater 
quantity in early autumn, for the following spring 
planting. Quick-lime only should be used at the 
rate of 40 to 50 bushels per acre. 

Primula sinensis with Foliaceous Flower ; 
C. R. S. Sucb specimeus are interesting, because 
they prove what botanists always insist upon, 
that the organs of a flower are modifications only 
of leaves. Hence, occasionally, and for reasons 
we cannot explain, the one is substituted for the 
other. The specimen sent is not a "novelty of 
merit," but a •* moustrosity," or an instance of 
irregularity in the growth of a particular plant. 

Puiu'lk Crocus: X. Omitted last week. No, 1, 
Crocus Imperati. 

Soorzonkrk, of thk French : J. A. G. This is 
our Scorzonera, an edible root cultivated simi- 
larly to the Carrot. The seed may be sown in 
March in drills 10 to 12 inches apart, aud the 
plants thinned early to a distance of 4 to 5 inches 
apart. The ground should be hoed occasionally. 



net be lifted tata* astern* safes* tbe grand u 
reosired for sossetaisg esse. 

^pA9Room>-HorsE : Alpktu Your data are Is* 
samVir s t, as jos th e n Id bare gives tbe height of 
tbe asde watts to essble sa to rslmmte the cibic 



Strawbekbt FxtXD : Strtnr*xrrp. Yon shoaU 
obtain tbe services of a borticoltsral valuer to 
inspect tbe field, aad tbe* fix the prospective 
vslse of Use sext 



^TRAwssxJtT FomrnrG-HOTfncs, Ac. : C. D. Very 
early forcing is perhaps best carried out in 
leaa to b o s s t s, bat later fruits are jost as well 
brought os is low span pita, nttiog these up with 
eeatral atagisg, and ample means of ventuatkn. 
Sac* a ho se * may be sank is the soil 2 or more 
feet, asd thus e c on omis e foel, or at least avoid 
the see of strong beat. It should run north to 
south. The plant* should be grown in flower 
pots, 5 inches wide for tbe earliest batches, aad 
6 to 7 inches for later **■*■■ 



Tricbostlia : VerXm*. T. tisleoUisns flowers in 
Asgsst ; T. coceines (tsargmata), in May and 
Jane ; and T. Warneri (probably T. Wageneri of 
Rekhenbeeh is meant which differs scarcely at 
all from T. fragrass), flowers in the winter season. 

Yijtes in Flower : E. B. The Vines may be 
accommodated with te m peratures by day with 
fire-heat alone, that is, on cloudy or cold days, of 
65' to 68* ; bat with sunshine and but little 
artificial beat, 70 would not be too high, air 
being afforded, for without air admitted to the 
vinery, the setting of the flowers will not be 
satisfactory. Tbe temperature in the afternooo 
may range at closing time from 65 s to 70* ; at 
6 y.m., 60r ; and at 6 a.m., 5o° to 56\ There 
must be little fluctuation of temperature allowed 
at this critical period. We cannot say if high 
temperatures have canned injury, only a person 
on the spot would be enabled to decide that point. 
The Muscat Vine in the vinery, if not at the 
warmest end, may fail to set satisfactorily. Yon 
should have covered the outside border a month 
or two ago with stable -dung and tree-leaves, over 
which shutters, tarpaulin, frame lights, should 
have been placed to ward off tbe wet and retain 
heat in the materials. If this bed be made 2 feet 
thick, it is not likely to cause harm. It is not 
yet too late to be of use, If you have none of 
the above things, cover it with straw-thatch, and 
lay some long poles across tbe thatch to keep it 
in position. The bed may need a partial renewal 
with warmed materials once or twice before the 
increasing sunheat calls for its renewal Do not 
remove it all at once. 

Wire worm: W. B. Very difficult to eradicate; 
quicklime dressings, and quicklime dug asd 
trenched into the soil does good. Fallowing 
after dressing the land with soot and salt, or gv- 
lime laid on an inch thick, are beneficial. After 
all, deep cultivation, that is, burying the top 
spit where the creatures abound three spits deep, 
will work wonders in freeing tho land if persisted 
in once in three years. They must have access to 
tbe air ; therefore, shallow soils, which do mt 
admit of deep digging, are usually tbe worst 
infested. In gardens where the wire worm is a 
plague, it is advisable to sow seeds of the Lettuce 
—a plant it is very partial to— alongside, but a 
a foot or more distant from lines of Carrots, 
Parsley, Cabbage, Cauliflower, &c 

CoMMrwiCATiows Recwtbd.-W. Alexander. — W. C. H, 
Cape Town.— W. W.— S. A — Walahaw & Son— W. B.- 
F. Dibbens.— R O.-W. C. Harman, Cape Town.— A. B. ss 
—J. M.— W. B.— K. McDonald, of Logan.— E. B —A. C F.- 
T. H. 8.-F. A. E.-F. S— W. C-A. B., Jersey.— A. D- 
8. A — O. B. M.-C. W. D.— Dr. Bonavla.— B. T. M.- 
J. B. t Wilte (next week).— D. T. F.— W. T.— J. R— W. R- 
F. W. R— G. L. 8.- J. O'B.-T. B.— F. Naali. 

Specimens and Puotoorafhs Received with Thakeh.— 
R B. 



IMPORT ANT. TO ADVERTI8ER8.— rae PnUiArr ku 
the mtt^factum qf announcing that the circulation xf th$ 
"Gardtner* Chronicle" has, since the ndution in 1h* 
price of the paper, 

MORE THAN DOUBLED. 

Advertisers are reminded that the u Chronicle n circulate* anon* 
Country Okntlemen, and all Classes or Gardens** 
and Gardkn-lovers at home, that it has a spertallw hift 
Forkion and Colonial Circulation and that it it 
j r verr.vl /!»?• rtfe,rnet in nil M< t*rincipal Libraries. 
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BUD VAEIATIONS. 

WE find in the National Nurseryman, 
published at Rochester, New York, the 
following remarks on sports and bud variations 
which are of special interest to fruit-growers, 
and which we therefore take the liberty to 
transcribe : — 

u An instructive paper on the application of 
plant breeding through bud selection, to the 
improvement of varieties, was .read by G. H. 
Powell, horticulturist, of the Delaware Experi- 
ment Station, at the tenth annual meeting of 
the Peninsula Horticultural Society at Milford, 
Del. In the course of his paper he said :— 

Every bud on a tree produces an offspring 
which can be distinguished from every other off- 
spring, juat as every seedling. The distinction 
between a seedling variety and the fruits produced 
on a single tree lies only in the degree of differ- 
ence between them. The reason for this is, that 
no two trees or no two buds on a tree exist in 
exactly the same conditions of life. The tree 
ahould be considered not as a single individual, 
bnt as a collection of individuals, with the bud 
as the unit. Among the many individuals, or 
Imds, on the tree, there is the most intense 
struggle for existence. Some buds receive more 
light, more air, more room in which to grow 
and expand, and more plant food, and from 
these unequal conditions there result strong 
branches, weak branches, long branches, short 
branches, and dead branches. In fact, no two 
branches are ever alike, because no two are 
placed in exactly the same conditions. 

In the same way, no two fruits are ever 
produced exactly alike, because the buds from 
which they come and the conditions in which 
they develop are always slightly different. So 
it happens that in an Elberta Peach-tree the 
fruits will be large or small, roundish or 
jwiinted, highly coloured or pale, or some other 
l>eculiarity distinguishes one Peach from every 
other Peach. 

This variation existing in the buds of a tree 
is one of the most important principles under- 
lying all vegetable life, and is particularly 
important in horticultural operations, because 
the variation* which are manifest in the buds of 
h plant are transmitted through propagation. 

The practical fruit-grower knows that some 
trees never bear, that some trees occasionally 
bear, and that some trees always bear. Fur- 
ther if he were to examine the branches of a 
single tree through a series of years, he would 
find the same phenomenon pertaining to 
individual branches. 

I have in mind a Currant plantation which 
contains some 10,000 bushes of Fay's Prolific, 
which came directly or indirectly through cut- 
tings from twenty-five Fays, purchased at 1 dol. 
each some ten or twelve years ago. The original 
bushes were uniform in size, and heavy bearers. 
A» the Fay Currant was one of the best varie- 
ties extant twelve years ago, and the plants were 
scarce, the cheapest way to secure a plantation 
w&g to take cuttings from a few bushes. In the 



haate for a large number of plants, the new 
wood was cut from these bushes every fall. 
When more bushes were established, they were 
divided into cuttings as fast as new wood was 
made. Little. attention was paid to the bearing 
capacity of the bushes in the second generation, 
from which the cuttings were taken, because 
the original twenty-five were exceptionally 
heavy bearers. The result at the present time 
is 12,000 Fays, some of which are tremendous 
bearers, others light bears, while still others 
produce no fruit at all fi 

The question arises, how\ could this condition 
have happened if there is not the widest variation 
in bearing tendencies in the buds of the Fay Cur- 
rant ?. It may be answered, that the soil in which 
the plants grew was the immediate cause of these 
wide variations in the Fay plantation. But this is 
not true, as the soil is uniform and in a high state 
of culture, and the Fay is au uncertain bearer 
everywhere. The explanation, it seems to me, is 
not difficult to understand. When the Fay was 
first introduced, every Currant-grower wanted 
Fays, and it was necessary for the propagators to 
use all the available wood produced, without refer- 
ence to the bearing-habit or constitution of the 
bushes from which the wood was taken. Now, if a 
hundred cuttings are taken from a bush that 
seldom bears, we have simply started 100 new 
bushes with a similar tendency; and if 100 are 
taken from a bush that always bears, the bearing- 
habit is likely to be transmitted to the new bushes. 

If the differences in the buds of a tree can be 
propagated by grafting or budding, or by other 
means, then here is a principle on which to begin 
the systematic improvement of existing varieties. 
The propagator has only to form a clear idea of the 
type of Baldwin or Spy Apples be desires, and then 
to select through each generation buds from branches 
which bear Baldwins or Spys approaching his ideal. 
There are numerous examples of bud variations in 
the various strains of Baldwins, Greenings, or 
Crawf ords. These strains are si mply bud variations 
iuduced by climate or other causes. In Virginia 
the Albemarle or Newtown Pippin differs from the 
New York Newtown. In Oregon the Apple has 
slight ridges around the stem, and the fruit is 
oblong in form ; while in New South Wales, the 
ridges are so pronounced that the Apple is called 
the Five Crowned Pippin. 

Horticulture in its variety making and improving 
is not founded on any law which assures improve- 
ment in the organic world. Nature builds up her 
types gradually, but all the more surely, by the 
selection in each generation of variations which give 
the survivors some slight advautage over the indi- 
viduals already existing. This process has been 
called by Dakwin, ' Natural Selection ; ' by 
Spencer, ' The Survival of the Fittest ; ' and 
recently by Prof. Bailey, 'The Survival of the 
Unlike, ' all of which are synonymous expressions. 

Yet we are constantly endeavouring to build up 
horticulture in the very way that Nature condemns, 
namely, through the promiscuous production of new 
forms or new seedlings. A seedling variety is dis- 
covered, not produced. It is not founded on a law 
of organic progress. A bushel of seed is sown, but 
the sower can only hope for something good to 
turn up. He never knows that an improved variety 
will appear, nor has he reason to expect it, because 
the operation rests on the element of chance, not on 
the laws of plant evolution. 

I do not wish to condemn the production of seed- 
lings from judicious crosses of selected parents, 
because in that process are included the intelligence 
of the operator and a knowledge of the laws of plant- 
crossing ; but I do want to emphasise the fact that 
horticulture is old enough now to rest on definite 
laws of its own, and that those laws should act in 
conformity with the principles underlying the 
evolution of the vegetable kingdom. 

It seems strange that the slight differences which 
appear in the buds of a tree should not have formed 



the basis for the systematic improvement of orchard 
varieties. 

Horticulturists have never made a systematic 
attempt to improve a variety after it once appears, 
or even to maintain its standard of excellence, for 
improvement has ever been looked for through new 
varieties. The present system of propagating fruits 
in the nursery or on the farm, as followed by most 
fruit-growers, tends to deteriorate a variety. Buds 
are selected from bearing trees or non-bearing trees, 
or from nursery trees. The effect in every case is 
to transmit the tendency already existing in the 
bud to the new tree, and as a result there are 
orchards scattered all over the country in which are 
many trees, that, even with the highest culture, 
will not pay the interest on the land they occupy. 
Nine orchards in every ten have been propagated with 
no more care in selecting the buds from which the 
trees came than was exercised in the propagation of 
the Fay's plantation already mentioned. On a large 
fruit farm with which I have been connected, this 
principle is considered so important that every young 
orchard is top- worked with buds from trees which 
have shown a bearing habit for years." 



SNOWDROPS. 

These favourite flowers of the earliest period of 
the year have come with their wonted freedom of 
bloom ; they are ever attractive, whether grown in 
the grass, where they look their best, or in the 
border or rock-garden. Tbey have a copious lite- 
rature nowadays, and were one to .begin with 
quotations from the poets, it would be difficult to 
make a selection. One is not at this time disposed 
to treat of these chaste flowers f rom. other than a 
gardening point of view, and without reference to 
their place in literature. I have recently spoken of 
the autumnal varieties of Galanthus nivalis, so that 
these do not require to be mentioned further at 
present. 

The varieties of Galanthus Elwesii are very 
handsome, and it says much for the peculiarities of 
places that some find this fine Snowdrop do very 
indifferently in their gardens. G. Elwesii varies 
very much in its different habitats, and some 
collected plants are inferior in Bise to the ordinary 
Galanthus nivalis ; while others, again, are greatly 
superior. The writer has previously spoken of Mr. 
Whittali's new Giant variety, and he can only add 
to what has already appeared by saying that it far 
surpasses in vigour anything of its kind. In growing 
it, it will be found that a rather strong soil, not too 
dry, will give finer results. The writer does not 
find G. Elwesii any more subject to the destructive 
fungus, which works such havoc among collections 
of Snowdrops, than any other species, so that he 
hopes to be able to grow this giant variety for long. 

The Cassaba variety, which is one of great beauty, 
has, however, nearly all disappeared; and G. E. 
unguiculatuB has also suffered considerably — while 
other and weaker-looking stocks have been un- 
affected. I think the varieties of G. caucasicus, 
including G. Alleni, are particularly subject to the 
attack of this mildew. So far as I know, we have 
no remedy for this scourge of the Snowdrop, and one 
is grieved to see it make its appearance year after 
year. I understand that gardens in low-lying 
situations are more subject to it than others in a 
more elevated and airy position. 

Another Snowdrop, which is well worthy of 
extended growth, is G. plicatus ; but this has, 
unfortunately, a bad habit of dying off without 
apparent cause. One does not usually see in this 
species the presence of the mildew which attacks 
the others, but it is not very satisfactory other- 
wise. The Straffan variety, whioh is the one 
mentioned by the Rev. David R. Williamson in the 
Gardener^ Chronicle of February 18, is more robust 
than the type. 

Some fine Snowdrops raised between G. plicatus 
and G. nivalis are in cultivation. Among these I 
should place a handsome Snowdrop named G. 
plicatus Fraseri ; this is a good grower, with large 
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flowers, and with partially plicate foliage. I have 
several other Snowdrops between G. plicatua and 
G. nivalis. Some of these were raised by the late 
Mr. Wm. Thomson, of High Blantyre, Lanarkshire, 
and among his are a few of remarkable beauty. 

The Rev. C. Wolley-Dod speaks highly of Galan- 
tbus Imperati, the fine Italian Snowdrop, which is, 
however, not so free from fungus with me as it is at 
Edge Hall. The finest form of this Snowdrop is 
that known as Atkinsii, which has, at times, the 
defect of showing an additional segment, which 
gives the flower a peculiar appearance when fully 
open. There is something quaint and peculiar* 
looking in Galanthus Scharloki, with its divided 
spathe and green-tipped flowers. Among other 
rare bulbs I have had from Mr. Allen are some 
seedlings from Scharloki, all giving flowers bearing 
some resemblance to those of the type, but differing 
also to Borne extent. 

Galanthus byzantinus, apparently a natural 
hybrid between G. plicatus and G. Elwesii, is 
variable in flower and leaf ; the flowers generally 
resemble Elwesii, but the leaves are more or less 
plicate. This Snowdrop has no more immunity 
from the fungus than any other I have. 

Galanthus ikarire is a very ornamental Snowdrop, 
with its broad arching, bright-green leaves, and its 
white flowers. When the latter first appear, the 
leaves have not attained their full length, and it is 
only afterwards that this Snowdrop shows its full 
character and beauty. It may well be placed 
among those of the highest rank ; it is better and 
hardier than what is usually known as G. latifolius. 

Some of Mr. James Allen's seedling Snowdrops 
are very beautiful. One understands a good many 
of them to be from G. nivalis, but in a number 
there is probably a strain of some of the other 
species. Among these seedlings, I thmk none can 
surpass Magnet, irhose large flowers hanging lightly 
from their long pedicel look remarkably graceful 
and pretty. Valentine is another pretty flower ; 
and Aurora, besides being early, is of good form 
and habit. Those of us who have raised Snowdrops 
from seed can alone realise how small is the pro- 
portion of flowers equal to those named. 

The yellow-marked Snowdrops are few in number, 
scarce, and, unfortunately, not too robust. Both 
of the known single varieties, G. lutescens and G. 
flavescens, were found by that indefatigable grower, 
Mr. W. B. Boyd, in Northumberland gardens ; the 
latter is the more robust and brighter of the two. 
Last year I bad flowers sent me of a double yellow 
variety, which was growing in a garden in Cheshire ; 
the ovary and markings, as in the cases of G. 
lutescens and G. flavescens, were yellow. I had 
afterwards, through the kindness of the owner of 
the garden, some bulbs sent me, but they are not 
yet open, and from their appearance I have some 
doubt whether they may not have returned to the 
normal green of the markings. 

One has by no means exhausted the subject, but 
possibly it may be well to conclude with a reference 
to the double varieties. A noteworthy addition 
to these has been Mr. Allen's Charmer, a large 
flower, very double, and with fine outer segments ; 
this is quite distinct from the ordinary double 
form. Another seedling with double flowers has 
not yet bloomed here, but it will, one hopes, give 
us its flowers in a few days. These varieties of 
the Snowdrop do much to enhance our garden 
pleasures, and show us how the simplest flower 
may be altered by patience, skill, and care. 
8. Arnott, Caruthorn-by'Dumfrie*, N.B. 



A PRUNING COMPETITION. 

The competition took place on February 16, at 
Woodsfield Farm in a 10 -acre orchard of flourishing 
youug standard Apple and Pear-trees, about ten 
years planted, and as this special farm had been in 
hand some years, the trees were in fair condition. 

Two classes were arranged, class A being for 
farm hands only ; class B open to all ; prizes of 
20*., 10*., and 5*. being offered in each class ; the 
conditio** being: — "To the person who shall 



prune with knife, saw, chisel, or other suitable tool, 
in not more than three hours, four young trees, in 
the best manner. Time also to be considered." 
Unsuccessful competitors to receive Is. each. 

The trees were previously selected, as nearly equal 
in size as possible, by an appointed steward— two 
Apple and two Pear-trees for each competitor, with 
numbered cards attached, in consecutive order, 
corresponding numbered cards being prepared and 
kept for balloting purposes. 

Sixteen competitors answered to the roll-call. 
The ballot took place, each competitor drawing a 
card, which identified n% lot of trees. At a given 
signal, each pruner commenced his task, and as 
soon as he had finished his work, he returned his 
identification card to the steward, who registered 
the time received, the card being ultimately handed 
over to the judges for point value. The judges 
carefully watched the pruners at work, summing 
up at the finish. Various styles of pruning were 
adopted, and the primitive chisel was in evidence 
in one case. 

The judges appointed were Messrs. Coleman of 
Eastnor, and Ward of Stoke Edith ; the former, 
through indisposition, being unable to attend, Mr. 
Mullins, of Eastnor, was substituted. The work 
of many was of superior character 1 ; and no little 
difficulty was found in making the awards, and 
extra prizes had to be granted in both classes. 
Some of the competitors were in too great hurry to 
finish, and did not take sufficient pains for neat, 
skilful work ; others, again, failed to smooth the 
saw cuts. One gratifying feature was that nearly all 
the prizes were taken by comparatively young men 
— those who had closely followed up the instruc- 
tions given at the Club's demonstrations and 
lectures. 

The eveut created considerable interest through- 
out the radius of the organisation, and a goodly 
number of anxious spectators watched the pro- 
ceedings throughout, and waited to hear the results. 

James Lea took 1st in class A ; 2nd, A. H. Chew. 
J. Bosworth took 1st in class B ; 2nd, H. H. Peel. 
After so successful an experiment, doubtless the 
competition will be repeated and extended in future. 

It should be mentioned that the Club awards 
prizes for the best-cultivated gardens, also for 
allotments, hedging, ploughing, mowing, reaping, 
rick -building, Hop-pole pitching, and stringing, 
sheep-management, long-service, and other rural 
pursuits ; besides which, an annual show of agri- 
cultural and horticultural productions is held, and 
10,000 persons attended last year's show. W. Crump, 
Madrz* field Court. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

CATTLEYA TRIAN.EI WEST BANK 
HOUSE VARIETY. 

So remarkable is this brightly-coloured variety 
that the suggestion has been made independently 
by several orcbidists who have seen it that it is a 
natural hybrid between C. Trianai and C. Wars- 
cewiczii, and the striking resemblance which it 
bears to some of the forms of C. x Hardyana gives 
reasonable excuse for the suggestion, though com- 
bination in wild specimens is not generally sup- 
posed to be possible. Nevertheless, the flower 
kindly sent by the owner of the plant, J. Leemann, 
Esq., West Bank House, Heaton Mersey (gr., Mr. 
Edge), bears a considerable resemblance to the 
garden hybrid Cattleya x Ballantiniana (Triansei x 
Warscewiczii) described by Professor Reichenbach 
in the Gardeners' Chronicle, March 2, 1889, espe- 
cially in the peculiar form of the lip, its wavy 
margin, and the rich colour of the whole flower. 
The sepals, petals, side-lobes, and margin of the 
lip are bright purplish-rose, the disc orange coloured, 
and the front-lobe of that dark velvet-like ruby- 
crimson seen in Cattleya x Hardyana, to which 
the whole flower bears a resemblance. 

L^LIO-CaTTLEVA X OOTTOIANA. 

Occasionally a plant of this pretty natural hybrid 
is imported with Ltelia teuebro?a and Cattleya 



labiata, between which it is doubtless a mtanl 
hybrid. No two of the plants imported have borne 
flowers alike, and even in their form there it 
variation. A flower of a very finely -coloured 
variety of it, in shape approaching closely a good 
form of Lselia tenebrosa, is sent by J. Leemiun, 
Esq., West Bank House, Heaton Mersey (gr., Mr. 
Edge). The sepals and petals are rose coloured, 
with a yellowish tinge in the lighter parts, the lip 
bright, light purple, with dark crimson veinin^, 
extending from the base, the portion in front of 
the column bearing on each side an oval blotch of 
primrose-y el low. 

Odontoolosscm Sakderianum. 

This pretty species was described by ReicheoWh 
who asserted that it was related to O. nevaden* , 
but our later experience of the plant in gardens 
shows that it is a singular compound of 0. co - 
strictum and O. gloriosum, approaching the former 
species in some characteristics of its flowers, and th* 
latter in their larger size and the more erect 
growth of the inflorescence. A pretty example of 
the flower has been sent to me by Mr. Garneti, 
gr. to R. G. Fletcher, Esq., Mount Harry, With 
dean, Brighton. These flowers measure 2| inches 
at their widest part ; the ground colour is pik 
yellow, with showy red -brown markings, and tip 
lip is white, with one purple blotch in the front 
of the callus. /. O'B. 



ORCHIDS AT GLEBELANDS, 

SOUTH WOODFORD. 

The fine collection of Orchids formed bj 
J. Gurney Fowler, Esq., shows remarkable pro- 
gress. Two new Orchid-bouses, beside a ltrg* 
orchard-house, are in course of construction. The 
varieties of Lselia anoeps have grown well, iad 
bloomed profusely, some of them, such u L i 
Stella, L. a. Sanderiana, L. a. Schroderiaoa, Ac , 
are still in bloom. Cattleya citrina thrives io the 
same house with these, and mauy of the old plants 
are well set with flower-buds. In the same hou«? 
are two fine specimens of Dendrobium Wardianurn, 
covered with blossoms. A number of large spec •• 
mens of varieties of Ccelogyne cristata, and form • 
of Lselia albida are flowering finely. 

In an adjoining span-roofed warm-house in> 
grown the choicest of the CypripediumB, several 
strong plants of C. Lawrencianum Hyeanum, C 
calloaum Sandera?, and many rare hybrids, ntmol 
and unnamed, were remarked. In bloom are tb. 
fine C. x Miss Louisa Fowler (Chamberlainiaoum 
x insigne var.), recently shown by Mr. J. GurofT 
Fowler, which is the most handsome of the <'. 
Chamberlainiaoum crosses ; 0. x Chamberlains 
Leeanum, pretty, but not so showy as the former : 
C. x Chapmani, a fine C. Rothschildianum with 
two flower-spikes, C. x Lathamianum, C. > Go»l 
seffianum, C. x A. R. Smith, C. x Lord Derby 
some pretty plants of C. bellatulnm, C. ooncokw, 
and others of the class, all of which do well herr. 
The collection of Seleoipediums was remark*! 
growing strongly, and sending up numerous Dover 
spikes. 

A number of varieties of Cypripedium inaigne, U 
which there is a good collection, were noted in m 
intermediate-house ; C. i. Sanderre, which is grow 
ing strongly, is one that is much prized. In ilw 
same house a collection of Cymbidiums is grown, 
and one very vigorous plant of the finest form of C 
Tracyanum; strong specimens of C. LowiiDom, 
promising well for bloom, and the first of theC 
grandiflorum, furnished with a strong flower -spikr, 
the flowers of which have not expanded, a* » 
usual with it when flowering in the winter, «<ot 
remarked. 

The range of span-roofed houses contains a col- 
lection of hybrid Lrelias and Laelio-Cattleyaa, sow 
of which have not yet flowered. The Veitchuo 
hybrids of Lcelia Perrini, whose beautiful flowen 
appear in the winter, are favourites, aa are alt* 
Cattleya x Mantini nobilior, C. x Miranda* !*&>• 
Cattleya x Nysa aud its varieties ; CL x IMf 
Rothschild, and other crosses of C. aurOk Of C 
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urea itself there are some nioe healthy specimens, 
u likewise of other species, the floral display being 
chiefly due to forms of C. Triamei, one specimen of 
which, about 4 feet across, is bearing a large quan- 
tity of flowers. Some excellent C. Percivaliana, 
tod a few others were in flower. 

In the adjoining division a magnificent plant of 
Vanda Sanderiana stands on the middle stage, which 
was once shown with the unequalled number of 
twelve flower-spikes, bearing altogether 137 flowers. 
The plant was not allowed to carry flower last year, 
aod this year it shows great vigour. Near it a 
noble specimen of Arachnanthe (Van da) Lowi, in 
splendid condition, was noticed ; and on the side- 
itige is a small collection of species of Phalae- 
noptis, all of which have been reared from small 
imported plants. They have steadily increased in 
strength. Recently they were removed from a 
small house, in which they had long been grown, 
and for some time Mr. Davis, the gardener at 
Glebelands, was anxious about them ; but they 
are now safely over the dangerous period. The 
same remark applies to a number of Miltonia 
Roezli, which were removed at the same time, 
which are now in splendid condition, and showing 
finely for flower. Other notable plants in quan- 
tity consist of L&lia harpophylla, which thrives at 
Glebelaods ; some vigorous Miltouia vexillaria, and 
a fine collection of Odontogiossuros, which are 
housed very commodiously. 

It may be said here that Mr. J. Gurney Fowler, 
hesides an enthusiastic Orchid amateur, is much 
interested in Roses and fruit-growing, both indoors 
and out; and in these and other matters, his 
gardener is very successful. 



MUSHROOMS SPOILED BY MOULD. 

That nameless pest to cultivated Mushrooms, 
referred to by Mr. Page, and described at some 
length by Dr. M. C. Cooke, on p. 61 of the 
GardeafrV Cknmch of January 28, has been 
familiar to the cultivators of the Mushroom in 
Britain for many years. It has played havoc with 
many promising crops, particularly in confined 
places, where the air remains stagnant and at an 
even temperature for weeks, or months on end, 
«nch as in underground cellars, and badly- con- 
structed Mushroom-houses, as well as in caves and 
imoels, in which the atmosphere is seldom moved 
hy a current of fresh air. In places like these, 
where the air is practically stagnant, and main- 
tained in the close muggy condition, which is 
popularly supposed to be the best for the culture 
of the Mushroom, if the mouldy pest once gets a 
settlement it rapidly multiplies, and the atmos- 
phere becomes so contaminated with its spores, 
germs, filaments, or whatever term they may be 
known by, that it requires the adoption of extrexo 
measures to clear the place of its malignant influ- 
ence, aod sweeten the air so that Mushrooms may 
again thrive in it. 

It is true, that Mushrooms can be grown to per- 
fection for a time in a close and slightly moist 
atmosphere, in places almost hermetically sealed 
from the fresh air of open day ; but sooner or later 
some fungoid disease, or pest, breaks out, ruins 
the crop, and causes no end of trouble and expense 
before Mushrooms can be again grown in such air- 
contaminated places. The doors by which they 
are entered are often the only means of ventilation, 
aod they are invariably kept closely shut when the 
person in charge is not passing in or out, until the 
atmosphere becomes as foul, if not so evil-smelling, 
*s that of the notorious " Black Hole of Calcutta ! " 
The natural earth-heat is generally sufficient to 
maintain those places at a temperature suitable for 
the growth of Mushrooms, and no artificial heat is 
applied to raise the temperature and at the same 
time cause a movement in the air, nor is a venti- 
lator opened to allow the foul air to escape, and 
fresh, olean air, to enter. Such are the places in 
which the mould-pest is found doing its work with 
deadly effect. 

In properly constructed Mushroom-houses, effi- 



ciently heated and ventilated, so that fresh air can 
be regularly admitted, low down and close to the 
heating-apparatus, without causing cold draughts, 
and the vitiated atmosphere allowed to escape, 
through ventilators near the roof, the pest will 
seldom, if ever, appear. Should it, however, put 
in an unwelcome appearance, it can be extermi- 
nated by clearing out all the materials of the 
Mushroom-beds, and thoroughly cleaning the house 
by the usual means, to destroy any germs that 
may be lurking about. A strong, dry heat, should 
then be raised by the heating-apparatus, to cause a 
free circulation of air in fine house, which will be 
effectually purified thereby in a few days. With 
clean, fresh materials, that have been carefully 
prepared and kept from being contaminated by the 
mouldy old beds, new beds may be made up imme- 
diately, which will produce vigorous crops free from 
disease, and remain clean and productive for the 
natural term of their existence. 

In the meadows where the Mushroom grows 
naturally in the open air, the mould is very rarely 
met with, or it may generally be traced to culti- 
vated Mushrooms in the near neighbourhood. Its 
appearance on,, the open-air beds is mainly due to 
the same vitiating causes as those which induce it 
in close cellars and other confined spaces. The 
straw litter, mats, and other materials used for 
covering the beds, maintain the air on their surface 
in a stagnant condition, and if the mould-pest or 
its germs are about, they soon find their way to 
the delicate Mushrooms just bursting through the 
soil, insert their threads in them, and the fungus- 
infested Mushroom quickly becomes a rotten mass. 
For a while, many of the Mushrooms may escape 
attack, and grow to a full size, perfectly clean and 
wholesome ; but eventually, as the materials of the 
bed become exhausted and the crop weakened, 
every Mushroom will be cut off with the disease. 
The remedy in this case is to thoroughly char or 
burn the mould-infested materials to get rid of the 
germs, and move the site of the open-air bed to a 
clean spot, as far from the old one as may be 
practicable and convenient. 

A notable instance of the virulence of the dis- 
ease, when once it has got firmly established in a 
medium suitable for its development, has been in 
evidence for the past few years in the extensive 
Mushroom -growing establishment in Edinburgh, 
where its ravages have caused much loss to the 
enterprising managers, and the pest has till now 
completely baffled every practicable means to ex- 
tirpate it. In the disused Scotland Street tunnel 
of the North British Railway, running northward 
from the Waverley station at a considerable depth 
below the streets of the new town, the proprietors 
have carried on the culture of the Mushroom for 
more than a dozen of years with great success. 
Marvellous crops of the finest Mushrooms were 
gathered and marketed from the bods in the tunnel, 
until the mould pest made its appearance within 
the last few years ; and although the Mushrooms 
are produced as abundantly as ever, they are soon 
attacked by the fell disease, and utterly ruined for 
any useful purpose. 

On the occasion of a recent visit, it was sad- 
dening to see the wreck the disease was making 
of the splendid crops of Mushrooms coming ou in 
succession along the whole length of the tunnel. 
Entering from the north, or Scotland Street end, a 
line of railway runs up the left side, and the Mush- 
room-beds occupy the largest half of the breadth of 
the tunnel on the right. They are formed across 
the space, with a foot clear between them for 
working, and of a uniform size and shape, about 
3 feet wide at the base, and 1 foot 6 inches wide at 
the top, and about 2 feet 3 inches high. They are 
made of well-prepared droppings, collected from 
cavalry and livery stables, with the long litter 
shaken out of them. The droppings, when ready, 
are firmly packed inside a wooden frame of the 
shape of the bed, but without top or bottom — a 
speedy method of making-up the beds, and the 
sloping sides allow the frame to be easily lifted off 
when the job is finished. When the beds arrive at 



the proper temperature they are spawned, and 
then covered with about an inch of fresh earth in 
a moist, but not wet, state, and beaten smooth and 
firm, in the usual manner, with the back of a spade. 
They are then covered over with a few inches in 
depth of the long stable litter shaken out of the 
horse-droppinflp, which remains upon the bed until 
the first of the crop is ready to gather. In the close, 
moist atmosphere and even temperature of the 
tunnel the beds keep their moisture for a long 
time, and seldom require to be watered. They 
begin to bear in from fonr to six weeks, and when 
they escape the mouldy disease, they go on for 
months producing heavy crops of Mushrooms, noted 
in the market for their thickness of flesh and high 
quality. When the mould-pest is about, it begins 
its ravages within a week or two, and spreading 
rapidly over the crop, it soon renders the Mushrooms 
utterly worthless. 

The beds in bearing were seen literally white 
with Mushrooms, although the sound crop is 
gathered every day for market ; and even where 
the crop was attacked by the mould, and converted 
into a morbid mass of diseased and rotten Mush- 
rooms, a few vigorous stragglers were pushing their 
heads through the diseased and decaying mass, and 
developing into fine specimens, perfectly sound, 
and free from all signs of the disease— a notable 
instance of "the survival of the fittest ! " The pro- 
prietors have tried hard by every available means to 
eradicate the pest, cleaning and whitewashing, at 
much cost, the whole tunnel (about 1200 yards long, 
8 yards wide, and 6 yards high, substantially built 
of brick and dressed ashlar), but with no permanent 
or satisfactory result. 

Sulphur fumes and flowers-of -sulphur, which are 
generally fatal to fungoid organisms, were em- 
ployed, and other so-called ' ' remedies " were applied . 
to the droppings, soil,, surface of the beds, and the 
air, floor, and walls of the tunnel, but all were of 
little service in lessening the attacks of the pest. 
It might be weakened for a short time, but it has 
always broken out again as virulently as ever, as soon 
as the air in the tunnel assumed its normal stag- 
nant condition. The tunnel is on an incline of about 
one in seventy -five, but the only ventilation is at 
the ends, which makes the process of clearing out 
the vitiated air all the more difficult. The pro- 
prietors have, therefore, now resolved to clear out 
everything from the tunnel, and to thoroughly clean 
it, and allow it to lie fallow, to purify the air, 
for a couple of seasons, in the hope that they may 
be able at the end of the period to again secure fine 
crops of sound Mushrooms. 

In the meantime, they have acquired the use of 
the tunnel through Dundee Law, formerly used by 
the Dundee and Newtyle Railway, in which to 
carry on their business ; and it is proving as great a 
success for the purpose as the Edinburgh tunuel 
was before the appearance of the disease in it. 
The result of the extreme measures adopted by the 
Messrs. Patoo to clear the Edinburgh tnnnel of the 
fungoid infection will be watched with deep interest 
by all concerned in the culture of the Mushroom. 
What are our cryptogamists doing, who have so 
long neglected to solve the life-history of this 
inveterate foe to the Mushroom ? Shall we have to 
go to German scientists for its history and name ? 
J). M. f February 8. [When the Mushroom-growers 
can afford to adopt the methods advised by the 
cryptogamists, and dispense with the foul materials 
they at present employ, then they will be able to 
grow Mushrooms without admixture of other 
fungi. Ed.] 

Continental Novelties. 

■ ■ • 

Messrs. Herb & Wulle, of Naples, offer a series 
of new hybrid Centatireas, under the name of Cen- 
taurea imperialis (Hort. Herb.). C. imperialis is 
stated to be a cross between the violet C. moschata 
and the white C. Margarita?. The plants are alleged 
to attain a height of 5 feet, and to produce sweet- 
scented flowers of varying shades of colour. These • 
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last in a oat t Ute for ten days, so that the plants 
are very serviceable for decorative purposes. The 
same firm also announces the issue of Tomato 
Wonder of Italy, which produces dense clusters of 
oblong cylindric fruits of a red oolour. 

Messrs. V. Lemoinb et fils, Nancy, offer various 
novelties among Abutilons, Fuchsias, zonal Pelar- 
goniums, Pentstemons, Petunias, and Verbenas. 
They also describe a form of Glyceria spectabilis, 
with pale yellow stripes to the leaves. 

Pkar Frau Louise Goethe. 

A new variety, raised from a pip of Bergamotte 
d'Esperen, in the Horticultural School of Geisen- 
heim in 1882, and fruited at that establishment in 
1889 for the first time. It is described as being an 
excellent winter Pear, keeping good till March. 
The tree is fertile, and bears Bergamotte-shaped 
fruits 3} inches high, and 34 inches in lateral 
diameter. The rind is thick, coarse, dark green, 
and covered with fine warts, becoming a clouded 
yellow when ripe, with russetty patches. The flesh 
is clouded yellow, sometimes salmon • coloured, 
juicy, sweet aromatic, with an aroma reminiscent of 
the Orange. Figured in the Bericht <ter Qei*tn- 
Jifiimrr Lehransfalt for 1897-98. 

Pear Doyenne a Cinq Pans. 

Raised by M. Herauit, and described in the 
Pomologie Franraixe as a cross between Duchess 
of Bordeaux and Winter Doyenne^ effected in 1879. 
The tree is of regular growth, vigorous, and very 
fertile ; the fruit 2} inches hijrh and broad, smooth, 
yellow rind, spotted and flecked with fawn. It is 
ripe in October and November. The flesh is fine, 
melting, juicy, tweet, with an aroma of Pelargo- 
niums. " Wiener fMwttrirt* Garten Zntnnq" for 
January, 1899. 



SPONTANEOUS HYBRIDS. 

In the flower-garden at Edge Hall weeding is 
performed with great discrimination, and a large 
proportion of self - sown seedlings is allowed to 
grow to maturity. As a consequence of this many 
spontaneous hybrids have sprung up in the course 
of years, about which it is proposed to give some 
particulars. By hybrids, I mean plants produced 
by the crossing of distinct species ; but in adopting 
this definition, I must observe that there are some 
cases where plants considered only varieties of the 
same species refuse to cross, and other cases where 
species, reputed to be distinct, are 'so closely allied 
that the result of their crossing can hardly be called 
a hybrid. 

It has sometimes been suggested that new 
species owe their origin to hybrids ; but careful 
observations have not been recorded sufficiently 
long to confirm or to refute this theory, ft must 
be assumed, however, that to make a species, a 
plant must be able to reproduce itself constant to 
the parents from seed ; and I have never yet 
found a true hybrid capable of doing this. Many 
hybrids are entirely barren, others are sparingly 
fertile ; but then the progeny of these from seed 
is never constant ; they often revert to one or 
other parent in two or three generations, causing 
the suspicion that seed when produced by a hybrid 
is the result of fertilisation by one of the parents. 
Io other cases the seed of hybrids produces an 
ever-varying race ; but none of these varieties have 
ever proved capable of being fixed so as to repro- 
duce a constant race — at least, I have never seeu 
one so capable, or received authentic information 
of one. It is true that I have found some closely- 
allied species having distinct and perhaps distant 
geographical areas, which, wheu cultivated together, 
seem to coalesce from seed into one, varying in 
its characters between the two, and retainiug its 
fertility without definitely reverting to either. I 
may mention as instances Scilla nutans and 8. 
liispanioa, Papaver orientale and P. bracteatum, 
Inula Hookeri and I. glandulosa, Chrysanthemum 
maximum and C. pollens, and several Campanulas 
of the rotundifolia group. But the differences 



between these crossed varieties axe not greater than 
are frequently found within the limits of a species. 
It seems to me far more in accordance with ob- 
served facte* to believe with Darwin that a species 
gradually changes in long periods by natural selec- 
tion of the fittest individuals within itself than to 
refer the origin of ne.w species to the hybridisation 
of dissimilar plants. 

It may be asked, when I describe hybrids, how 
do I know that they are hybrids, and not varieties, 
owing their abnormal characters to cultivation ? I 
reply that in many cases these characters are dis- 
tinctly intermediate; in others, where I hare no 
doubt whatever about the seed-parent, the pollen - 
parent declares itself by being almost exactly 
reproduced in the hybrid, so that it could not be 
recognised as a hybrid by casual observation. In 
other cases, where the seed-parent is certain, the 
pollen-parent is uncertain, because there may be 
more than one likely to have produced the result. 

It may be stated, as a general rule, that hybrids 
follow the duration of life of the shorter-lived 
parent ; annuals or biennials crossed with peren- 
nials being annual or biennial ; but I shall notice 
instances which seem to be exceptions. 

As for the duration of the stock of a hybrid, I 
have not attended long enough to the subject to 
say much from personal experience. I believe the 
date at which the well-known hybrid Lily called 
L. testaceum was raised, is recorded. Some hybrids 
show greater vigour of constitution than either of 
their parents, whilst others are decidedly delicate, 
and difficult to keep. As regards bulbs, the ten- 
dency of Narcissus to form hybrids is well-known, 
and I shall speak of their inconstancy from seed 
later. Though thousands of seedling Crocus come 
in my garden, I have never seen a suspicion of a 
hybrid. Mr. G. Maw, in his monograph, remarks 
upon this characteristic. I may say the same of 
Colchicum, some of which grow and mature from 
seed here freely. Other plants which flower simul- 
taneously side by side, yet seem always to come 
true from seed saved at Edge, are all Anemones, 
as A. alpina, and A. sulphurea (though thought to 
be only varieties), A. blanda and A. nemorosa, A. 
hortensis and A. coronaria ; and so with some other 
genera. Most of the hybrids I shall mention have 
appeared spontaneously in Edge garden ; but there 
are others which I have cultivated for long, con- 
cerning which I shall have something to say, espe- 
cially in the genus Campanula. 

In speaking of the reasons against supposing 
hybrids to have been the origin' of new species, I 
have not discussed the case of a fertile hybrid 
taken from its surroundings and isolated. I have 
never heard of such a case producing seed which 
was true to the parent. At the same time, I have 
known many instances in which wild varieties of a 
colour different from the type have produced, when 
isolated, many generations of seed constant without 
a reversion to the typical colour. I have myself 
had a wilderness full of white Malva moschata 
(perennial), white Verbascum Blattaria (biennial), 
and white Geranium Robertianum, for twenty years, 
though it might have been thought that the innate 
tendency to assume the typical colour would some- 
times have prevailed. C. W. J)od. 



(To be continued). 
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EARLY SWEET PEAS. 

In this district in Scotland, it is impossible to 
bloom Sweet Peas earlier than July ; and in a late 
season I have known it to be August before the 
plants were in full bloom. By sowing seeds in pots 
during January, however, and encouraging germi- 
nation by a little warmth, I have known flowers 
to be produced in May. I prepare about 300 pots, 
the seeds being sown singly in the case of new varie- 
ties, and the older sorts in triplets in 3-inch pots. 
Where mice abound, it is necessary to cover the 
pots with squares of glass until the seedlings are 
well up, when the plants are removed to a cooler 



house. I hare occasionally repotted some into 
6-inch, and again into 9-inch pots, and these produce 
much stronger plants, and they are a little earlier 
than those that are not re-potted. It is a commendable 
practice to pursue where single plants are set out 
in borders, and in small gardens where there ia 
but little space, these single plants, one or two of 
each variety, produce an enormous quantity of 
flo wen of the finest quality. 

The greater number of our plants are grown at 
9 inches to 1 foot apart in lines. They not only 
bloom early, but by constant cutting they continue 
in flower until cut down by frost. When the earlier 
buds appear, the tip of the leading shoot is removed, 
and a still earlier and finer bloom thus induced. 
When the top of the sticks by which they are sap- 
ported has been reached, the tips of the shoots are 
again removed, and the rule is aways to check 
upward growth. A large southern grower who 
cultivates Peas under glass, told me he thought of 
giving up their cultivation solely on account of 
their rampant habit, and when I mentioned close 
pinching as a remedy, it was received as quite a 
new idea. 

The varieties of Sweet Peas in cultivation are 
now very numerous, but I have had opportunities 
of testing all the English varieties at present in 
cultivation, and of the American sorts ; though I 
have not grown them all, I have been able to 
inspect every variety up to last year. For my own 
part, I cousider American introductions a long way 
in the rear of the best of Mr. Eckford's varieties, 
and so leave them out. I still admire a few of the 
older varieties, which for cutting are unsurpassed. 
Of such I may mention Priocess Beatrice, Prim- 
rose, Orange Prince, Lady Beaconsfield, and 
Countess of Radnor, each of which, though small 
in size of bloom, are yet so beautifully coloured 
that they are indispensable. The later large or 
giant-flowered varieties, when well cultivated, 
with their long flower-stalks and greater number 
of flowers to a stalk, will, however, most gene- 
rally command attention. A selection, comprising 
those with bright colours and others of distinct 
shades, will embrace Lady Mary Currie, strong 
habit and very bright flower, orange-pink in shade ; 
Chancellor, somewhat lighter in colour, and quite 
distinct ; Duke of Sutherland, a very telling 
indigo-blue, shaded ; Prince of Wales, brighter 
than Her Majesty, but not displacing the latter ; 
Lady Nina Balfour, a peculiar grey-mauve, very 
beautiful ; Lady Grisel Hamilton, by far the finest 
of the light blue varieties. The seeds of the variety 
last-named unfortunately belong to the type of 
Couotess of Radnor, and being difficult to ripen, 
the seedlings come up sparingly. I am not quite 
sure whether this variety is in commerce. Salo- 
pian and Mars supersede all other red and crimson 
varieties. The former is, I think, the better 
variety. Queen Victoria, creamy, sometimes in- 
clining to yellow, is vigorous, and possesses a very 
large bloom and long stalks ; Crown Jewels is of 
the same type, but suffused with salmon ; Prima 
Donna is in pink shades, perhaps the most lovely ; 
Royal Rose is a deeper tint of pink, but not so 
attractive. In Captivation we have one of the 
most beautiful of the dark -coloured varieties. It 
is impossible to describe the metallic lustre of tbe 
rosy-purple flowers. It is also one of the wrinkled 
seed type, and difficult to increase and even to 
cultivate. Stanley is unsurpassed in the dark 
maroon shade of colour which it possesses. Among 
white varieties, Emily Henderson is a favourite 
flower, the tint of green for which it is remark- 
able being so pretty. Of the newor whites, Blanche 
Burpee is now well known for its good qualities, 
but Saidee Burpee is even better, the petals being 
more stout, and the white more pronounced. 
Duchess of Sutherland is so nearly white that it 
may be here recommended for the pearly gloss of 
its petals ; it is a very lovely flower. I will add 
to those already named, Captain of the Blues ; and 
though many fine varieties are left ont of the above 
list, it includes a very excellent selection. /?. P* 
Brothereton, Dwn\frie$, 
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ALCICORNE. interesting to know how it tiret originated. There ifnrtKwfr, February 16. 

Ok the numerous hybrid varieties of Maiderh&ir is little doubt but that it is closely allied to i,,^*™J^S"^S3""»Bd'3iBM3 tt «lSfT!i«* 
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ol which we give an ill tut ration {tig. SI), from cut down into unequal narrow augments, and like 

frond h received from Mr. H. B. May, who exhibited the type it dona not produce fertile fronds. Apart 

it at a recent meeting of Ihu Koyal Horticultural from its distinet characteristics, it is worthy to be 

Society. Mr. May haa grown it for a number of included in all collectious on account of being the 

yean. We are unable to give its actual origin, but only known variation of the mutt beautiful Adiaut urn 

it appears to have Wo introduced upwards of four- in cultivation. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By H. Mark ham, Gardener to the Karl of Strafford, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet 

Onions.— The main Onion crop should be sown 
whenever the land is in a workable condition. 
The ground for this crop should, whenever 
possible, be manured and dug in the early 
winter, and if this was done, let the surface be 
lightly dug over early in the morning ; when dry 
enough, tread upon or roll, and afford a heavy 
dressing of fresh soot, raking it in at once. The 
drills may be drawn at 1 foot or less apart, and 
halfan-inch deep. If charred soil or garden 
rubbish, or wood-ash, are available, the seed-drills, 
after the seed is sown, may be partly filled with one or 
the other. In view of depredations by sparrows 
and chaffinches, let the seed be damped, and theu 
shaken up with powdered red-leaa. Although 
the Onion does best in a firm soil, some con- 
sideration must be given to the nature of the soil, 
not trampling it more than can be helped, or en- 
deavour to give it a very smooth surface if it be 
adhesive, as it will be sure to crack under sun- 
shine, aud render a very early use of the hoe 
necessary. If the land is infested with the Onion- 
maggot, the seed should be sown in boxes, and the 
young plants transplanted ; this method being the 
best preventive. 

Parsnips.— l*t the ground for this crop be 
selected for its great depth and mellowness, and 
let it be stirred about with digging-forks, and when 
fairly dry make the surface level and smooth pre- 
paratory to sowing the seed. The crop may be 
grown in beds 4 to 6 feet wide, with alleys running 
between, or the alleys may be discarded. The 
seeds should be sown in drills less than 1 inch 
deep and 16 inches apart, the seed being dropped 
in twos or threes at 8 to 12 inches apart in the 
rows according to the variety, and 011 in the drills 
lightly, making all smooth and neat. If extra 
large roots are required, and soil is not all that one 
could wish, make holes with a large dibber ; fill 
these with a mixture of rich soil, and press a few 
seeds into this, and cover. The soil that is put 
iuto the holes should be made quite firm. 

Celery.— For a very early supply, a pinch of seed 
may now be sown in seed-pans, standing these in 
mild heat. The main sowing should not be made 
before the end of the present month. Sandring- 
ham White, Major Clark's, Sulham Prize, and 
Standard Bearer are good varieties for present 
sowing. Let the soil in the pans be moderately 
rich, and the seed sown thinly on it, covering but 
lightly with soil. 

Brussels Sprouts.— A small sowing may be made 
for furnishing plants for an early supply. A 
variety that is productive of small solid sprouts is 
preferable. The seed should be sown and placed 
m warmth of 60° to 60° to germinate, and when that 
stage is reached, the seed -pans, without the least 
delay, should be placed close to the glass, and kept 
there for a week, and be then placed in a similar 
position in a slightly less warm-house or pit, pricking 
off" the seedlings into boxes when two pairs of true 
leaves are developed. They should be grown cool 
in the later stages, and duly hardened off before 
being set out. ^__ 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A. Chapman, G*»*1*ner to Captain Holford, Weetonbirt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester. 

Pruning.— Where there are many shrubs iu 
great variety, it is necessary to commence the 
pruning of these forthwith, and in order to do this 
satisfactorily, each clump should be taken in turn, 
and the pruning finished so far as it may be at this 
season. Evergreens such as Portugal and common 
Laurels, Yew, Aucuba, Box, Pbyllirea, Berberis 
Aquifolium, and other strong growing species, 
require when of large size to be cut back more or 
less annually, otherwise, they soon grow too big, 
and encroach oo weaker shrubs adjacent, or assuming 
the appearance of a hedge. The system I have 
adopted here for years is to go round each shrub 
carefully at this 'season, and out back, not too 
closely, out sufficiently to keep each in symmetrical 
form, and not to destroy the character of the plant. 
Treated in this manner, shrubs get the full benefit 
of sunlight, and the shortening of the branches 
prevents injury by heavy snowfalls. Berberis 
stenophylla, B. Darwini, B. dulcis, and B. empetri- 
folia, do not require to be pruned much, if at sll, 



the strong shoots arching over, and other shoots 
grow out of them, and thus graceful bushes are 
formed without anv trouble. Flowering^ shrubs 
such as Ribes, Spiraeas, Philadelphus, Weigela, 
Hydrangea, Hypericums, and shrubby Honey- 
suckles (Lonicera), are the better for being 
pruned just before they go out of flower, or soon 
after flowering. In regard to Laburnum (Cytisus), 
Lilac, Gueldres Rose, Cerasus, and Prunus, the 
young flowering shoots die back after blooming, and 
fresh flower-buds form or flower-shoots start from 
the base of the old. Prunus Pissardi and the 
golden leaved Elders (Sambucus) make stronger 
growths, and leaves of a. finer colour when annually 
cut back, leaving about 6 inches of the previously- 
made wood. These plants should be left for a few 
weeks longer, so that frosts may not injure the 
pushing buds. 

Re-planting.— Advantage may still be taken of 
open weather to remove or transplant Rhododen- 
drons, Ghent Azaleas, aud Azalea mollis, trenching 
the ground, and adding fresh peat if necessary. 
If the plants have grown very luxuriantly, let one- 
fourth part of sandy loam be used. On planting 
remove all growths protruding from the stock. 
Should lime be present in the adjacent soil, the 
peat-beds should be raised above the general level, 
so as to prevent water impregnated with lime 
draining into the bed so as to damage the plants. 
Plants dug up and awaiting re-plan ting should be 
well protected from the air. A mulch of decayed 
cow-manure will be beneficial. Kalmia latifolia, 
Pernettyas, Ledums, Menziesia, and Polygala pur- 
purea are evergreen shrubs succeeding well in 
peat -beds, and looking well when mixed with the 
deciduous Azaleas. Lichen growing upon Azaleas, 
Ac , will, if let alone, kill the branches, and even- 
tually the entire plant. Where very abundant, 
an eudeavour should be made, by scraping and 
brushing, to get rid of it, finally washing the 
branches with a weak solution of soft-soap, petro- 
leum, and water. Other species that will grow in 
soil containing lime may be cleansed by white- 
washing the stems and branches. 

Rose*. — The hardier climbing varieties may have 
the old wood removed, and the young wood laid 
in, pretty nearly at full length, and securely 
fastened to the wall or fence. The yellow and 
white Bauksian Roses should not be pruned till 
flowering U finished, when they should be pruned 
back hard in order to obtain strong flowering 
growths for the uext year. 

Lilium*.— Bulbs of L. auratum and its variety, L. 
a. platypbyllum, may be planted ; also the varieties 
of L. lancifolium, L. longiflorum, L. speciosum, L. 
tigrinum, and L. superbiens. When not planted 
apart, it is a good practice to plant between Rhodo- 
dendrou and Azalea bushes. Some bulbs planted 
in the month of February some years ago throw up 
strong flower-spikes annually ; these on arriving 
were placed in small trays, and covered with leaf- 
mould, and when rooted they were planted in the 
beds, with some pieces of rough turfy loam mixed 
with the peat, ana some silver sand under each. 

Beddinf/-i>lanls.—Vot up singly into 60 -size pots, 
autuino-struck cuttings of Golden tricolor, Silver 
tricolor, and Golden Bronze Pelargoniums, using 
ordinary soil, and place them on a shelf neat; the 
glass, slightly syringe between pots to encourage 
root-action, they will then keep the colour in the 
leaves, and make bushy plants by the end of May. 
The best of the Golden tricolors are Mrs. Henry 
Cox, Masterpiece, Mrs. Turner, and Lady Cullum. 
Silver tricolors, Mrs. Laing, Eva Fish, and Silver 
Wings. Golden bronze, Marechal MacMahon, 
Zulu, and Bronze Queen. These are excellent 
varieties for bedding, standing well the full rays of 
the suo, and make compact borders to beds. 

Pelargoniums.— The hardier green and silver- 
variegated leaved varieties may soon be placed in 
cold frames to harden off, the gardener being guided 
in the matter by the state of the weather. These 
plants should then be shaken out of the boxes, the 
roots bound in moss, and be planted in rows in the 
same frames. This is a much less laborious method 
than growing them in pots, much labour in watering 
being saved, and the plants are as good as those 
at planting time. In preparing the frames, a bed 
4 inches deep of not too rich a soil, should be placed 
upon a layer of coal-ashes. The second week in 
March is a good time for planting them. 

Bulb-beds. — In times of frost the birds scratch 
for food amongst the bulbs, and break off the 
points, but if small shoots of Berberis Aquifolium 



be stuck in among the bulbs, so as not injure 
them, and round the sides of the beds, a stop will 
be put to the mischief. 

PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By 0. R. Fielder, Gardener to the Dowaoek Laby Howau 
db Walden, 8t James's House, Malvern. 

AtUhuriums. — These plants should now be 
repotted, turning them out of their pots, and care- 
fully removing as much as possible of the oU 
material with a pointed stick, and not injuring tht 
roots in doing this. The compost — which tbosid 
be warmed before using— may consist of two part* 
good tibry-peat broken into small lumps, one put 
sphagnum-moss, one part loam, and sufficient broken 
charcoal and sand to make and keep the compost 
porous. The pots should be clean or new, and 
thoroughly drained. Let the plants be kept rather 
high in the pots, and work the compost tirmlyin 
among the roots, rounding it off several inches above 
the rim of the pot in order to encourage the growth 
of roots from the stem. Place them in a moist 
position in the stove, affording copious supplies of 
water during actual growth. 

Caladiums and Alocasias. — These Aroids, which 
should have been kept dry during the winter, miy 
now be started. Shake the old soil from the tubers, 
placing these in small pots in a compost oonsiati&g 
of equal parts of peat, leaf -soil, and fiery -loam, with 
a good sprinkle of coarse sand. A little sphagnum 
moss and broken charcoal, or brick-rubble, may be 
added to the soil used for Alocasias. After potting 
the tubers, place them in a moist house w here a 
minimum temperature of 00° is maintained, and 
afford sparingly of water till growth has begun. 
When roots have been made in quantity, repot into 
larger pots, this time addiug one part rotten -manure 
to the compost previously used. Pots 6 inches in 
diameter will ba sufficiently large for ordinvy 
decorative purposes, but, if large specimens Are 
required, the plants should be afforded a subsequent 
shift into 8 or 10-inch pots, according to the strength 
of the plants. C. argyrite* and other small foliaged 
varieties, should be grown only in small pot- 
Propagation is effected by dividing the tuber*, each 
division having a bud, and these pieces should be 
placed in small pots, it is best to divide the tob?r> 
and lay them on a dry shelf in the stove for a wee* 
before they are potted, in order to allow the cat 
surfaces to dry. 

Tuberous Begonias. — A portion of the stock may 
now be potted. If the tubers have not already been 
turned out of the pots in which they were grown 
last season, that should now ba done, shaking sll 
the old soil away from them. Place them id 
small pots, which should oaly be sufficiently Urge 
enough to admit of a little soil being placed aroaod 
the tuber. Afford a compost consisting of two part 
sandy loam, aud one part leaf-soil, together with » 
liberal allowance of sharp sand. In potting, keep 
the top of the tuber somewhat above the surf*c 
Place the potted tubers in a temperature of 30 . 
syringing among the pots, and on tine days lightly 
sprinkling the soil with the syringe, which wil) 
provide sufficient moisture until growth commence*, 
when the plants may be gradually afforded mo* 
and more water. Ventilate freely, and shade froo 
bright sun, and as soon as the plants are well-root*! 
shift them into larger pots, this time just covering 
the tubers with soil. A safe method of starting 
the earliest batch is to lay the tubers bottom 
upwards in a shallow box upon a layer of leaf-**! 
or cocoanut-fibre, sprinkling a little of the sao* 
material among them, and clew them over one* * 
day with the syringe. They should be examined** 
frequent intervals, and any that have oommeood 
to grow, place with the crown upwards, and when 
a sufficient number have started tney may be Dotted 
up. When started in this way a very srnau per 
centage of losses will occur, as the water is unable 
to rest iu the hollows of the crowns* 

Chrysanthemum* which are well rooted in small 
pots, should be transferred to 48s. The soil fc* 
this potting should not be too rich, and good tori' 
loam, leaf-soil, and sand, will be a suitable coo- 
post for the present If the loam be heavy or stal 
endeavour to render it porous by adding plenty o r 
coarse grit, such as river-sand, road -grit, or brici 
rubble ; but, if on the other hand the loam is very 
light or sandy, add no sand to the compost. After 
potting, place the plants in a cold pit or frame, ana 
shade lightly for a few days if signs of AW 8 ! 
should appear. Water carefully, ana sir freely by 
tilting the lights, and when the plants art •*» 
lished in the pots, remove the lights bating *■» 
day upon every favourable opportunity. 
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FBUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By W. SnuoMBLL, Gardener to the Right Hod. W. H. Long, 
Rood Ash ton, Trowbridge. 

Early Vinery,— The change from dull rainy wea- 
ther to bright sunshine, and a clearer atmosphere, 
has been helpful to Vines that were started early. 
An increase of temperature, which is easily main- 
taised in bright weather, should be supported at 
night by tire-heat, to draw out the bunches to their 
full length. During the flowering period keep the 
atmosphere in the forenoon as buoyant as possible, 
to BftUt the setting of the berries. Later in the 
day and at night the usual atmospheric moisture 
should be provided, by damping down of floor and 
border surfaces, but discontinue syringing the 
Vines themselves. Beyond shaking the rods at 
midday, no other attention is required in the set- 
ting of early Hamburghs, &c. The necessary tying 
down of the laterals must be governed by the dis- 
tance of the trellis from the glass. At a proper 
difttance no tying would be needed until the 
bunches are set, but precaution should be taken 
that the shoots are kept clear of the glass, other- 
wise they will suffer from cold. A selection of tho 
beat-placed laterals will have been made, and these 
stopped at from one to three leaves beyond the 
bnucbes, according to the space furnished by the 
trellis And comparative closeness of the rods. Sub- 
laterals as they advance should be kept to one leaf, 
to that the primary leaves get every advantage 
from light and air. The work of stopping the 
literals is best done by degrees, and without any 
binding rule as to certain days, as early Vines do 
not always break uniformly. Once they have been 
Hopped, a day should be set apart in every week 
for the further stopping of sub-laterals, and for 
t)ing down shoots. Where the hot- water pipes are 
tttuated near the Vines, and not raised much above 
the eoil, water will be needed around the pipes 
more frequently than in other parts of the border, 
and to soon as the bunches are set, a general water - 
iug should be given with diluted liquid -man lire. 

fbcond Early Vines will now be in an active state 
of prowtb, requiring almost daily attention to the 
work of disbudding. The weakest and ill-placed 
one* should be at once rubbed out, the remainder 
carefully selected, so as to get a uniformity of 
touches. Laterals without a fruit bunch may be 
•topped early, giving others the benefit of the 
additional apace thus provided. By damping of the 
rtoon with liquid-manure in the evening, the Vines 
*ill derive much benefit from the ammonia-charged 
atmosphere. While the foliage is tender it is safer 
to employ only clear water during the day, or, at 
aay rate, while there is bright sunshine, the latter 
sometimes causing a scorching of the foliage when 
atmospheric ammonia is given off in an appreciable 
volume. 

Planting Vines. — Dormant canes can now be 
planted iu borders made entirely inside or outdoors, 
hi the latter case, the rod has to pass through an 
aperture in the front wall or woodwork, and only 
ma dormant state can this be done with safety. 
Well protected with leaves and strawy litter, no 
danger from cold or frost need occur after planting. 
In neither case should water be required, the soil 
affording sufficient moisture for present require- 
ments. Generally, the more satisfactory course is 
to shake out or disentangle the principal roots, to 
ejuble them to be spread out evenly in the border, 
And if they are covered with a little fine soil, spe- 
^Uy prepared, they will be stimulated to au early 
aod healthy growth. No shortening of the canes 
tbould be done at this date, or bleeding will be at 
wee set up. which will subsequently be difficult to 
suppress. The removal of the buds from the 
extremity down to the point where they would 
J*h«r«ise be pruned, would bo better practice. 
This will vary according to the strength of the 
cane and the position occupied. When planted 
todoors, the front of the roof-trellis is sometimes 
elected as the point at which to stop the rod, and 
in snch a case, all buds from the ground upwaids 
to thft point should be retained, and pinched later 
at a length of two or three leaves. If the Vine be 
planted in an outdoor border, disbud to a point 
Acs/tit the opening, or one conveniently placed for 
•he eny training of the prospective shoot. 

The Strawberry.— Those plants which are in 
sower should have the flowers pollinated with care 
«*ery day about noon, till it is Eeen that a number 
efficient for a crop is get. At euch times vent i la - 
tioo fhould be given, in order to render the 
atmosphere of the forcing-house buoyant and some 
what dry. A feather, camel's-hair pencil, Ac, may 



be used to carry the pollen to the stigmas. Plants 
which have set a crop, may, after a time be afforded 
stronger plant-food than water, such as much- 
diluted guano- water. Before and after setting, tho 
foliage needs to be syringed twice daily, or red- 
snider will soon appear on the leaves. Continue to 
place plants in heat according to the demand, 
remembering that a fewer number of plants will 
suffice than earlier in the year. 

THE HAKDY FBTJIT GARDEN. 

By C. Herrin, Gardener to J. B. Porte *cue, Esq., Dropmorc, 

Maidenhead. 

Protecting Peach ami Apricot Bloom. —Although 
I am of the opinion that uie blossoms of Peaches 
and others are often unnecessarily covered, and 
very frequently much sooner than is advisable, yet 
it is well to have some means of protection ready 
to hand for placing over the trees in case of a 
sudden change from mild weather to severe frosts. 
If the covering used be fixed, do not place it over 
the trees before the first blossoms are partially 
open. Gardens lying in valleys or near water 
suffer considerable disadvantage at this season, as 
frost will affect the fruit-blossoms so much quicker 
than in gardens in a high and drier position. Each 
season during the past ten the Peach crop here has 
been a full one> aud during several seasons no pro- 
tection whatever has been afforded. The only 
covering ever » given has been gardeu -netting in 
three or four thicknesses, and subsequent to the 
blossoms commencing to open. This was kept iu 
position with poles standing out about 3 feet from 
the base of the wall, and let into the border a few 
i'lehes, being fixed to the coping above on which the 
n )tting was suspended. If a more elaborate system 
of protection be contemplated, the best material for 
the purpose that I have seen is that sold by the 
trade as No. 5 shading. Where this is used, a 
ready means of removing it daily from the trees 
must be constructed : such as small iron rods fixed 
under the coping, and on stout posts about 3 feet 
high, and as much from the base of the wall. The 
material should be fitted with ordinary brass 
curtain rings top and bottom, these to ruu on 
the rods fixed parallel with the wall. Thus, each 
tree would have two such curtains, that, when 
drawn, would meet in the centre, a string tied to 
the ton inside ring serves for drawing the curtains 
to aud fro, and keeps them in position by tying 
together when drawn. In making these curtains, 
tho depth should be only just sufficient for the rings 
to meet the rods and allow of running easily, other- 
wise if made too full, in windy weather they would 
blow against the trees. These coverings will last 
for m%ny years if stored away in a dry place when 
not in use. The trees should be left fully exposed 
both night aud day in mild weather. 

The Fig-tree. — The Fig-trees have not stood in 
need of much protection from frost the present 
winter, and after this date it is not likely that wo 
shall experience frost sufficiently severe to injure 
trees on walls if now exposed, especially if the walls 
have a good wide coping. In any case, where the 
trees are thatched with straw, some or all of this 
should now be removed, if the latter, a lighter one 
of fish netting, three or four times thick, may be 
hung over the trees after pruning. The latter 
operation should now be carried out. The pruning 
consists of the removal of all old spurred • in 
branches, and those which have borne fruit. The 
bare spaces, the result of this operation, should be 
covered with young shoots of the previous season, 
which should be laid in at their full length, the 
points of these shoots bearing the most fruit. A 
space of 6 to 9 inches should be allowed between the 
young shoots, otherwise the fruits of the young wood 
have little chance of maturing perfectly, especially 
if the summer be a cool one. The present season is 
suitable for the planting or transplanting of the 
Fig. As a rule of general observance, a south wall, 
or the corner where a west wall connects with it, 
should be selected for planting Fig-trees. A wide, 
deep, or rich border is unnecessary for the Fig, in 
fact, should be avoided, the rank growth induced 
bv much nutriment leading to unfruitfulness in the 
plant. Where the natural soil is heavy and devoid 
of lime in any form, a narrow border, 18 inches 
deep, with something at the bottom and sides to 
confine the roots should be provided, the staple of 
the border being dug out, and loam two parts, 
mortar-rubble and broken bricks one part each sub- 
stituted, the whole being mixed together and 
thrown into the hole, and rammed or trodden till it 
is firm. The drainage of the border should be as 
good as possible. A border, having an area o: 



1$ yard square will afford ample space for a good- 
sized tree. Although brick walls will confine the 
roots for a time, these will eventually get through 
or beneath the brickwork, which will entail a cut- 
ting back of the roots in order to check inordi- 
nate top-growth. The roots of a Fig-tree turned 
out of a pot, should be uncoiled and laid out 
in the border, and the soil made quite firm about 
them ; and if the border be a new one, the plant 
should be planted rather high, so as to allow for the 
settlement of the soil. Good Figs to plant out of 
doors are White Marseilles and Brown Turkey ; but 
if only variety be desired, choose the latter. 



THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Young, Orchid Grower to 8ir Frjcdsaick Wioak, 
Bart., Clare Lawn, Eaat Sheen. 

MUtonia vexillaria. — There are but few species 
of Orchids which give such a wealth of bloom for 
the size of the plant as Miltonias, and when the 
situation is suitable, few are grown with less 
trouble. M. vexillaria, in its native habitat, is 
subjected to severe drought at times, so that the 
bulbs shrivel excessively ; but the wet season 
restores them to a plump condition, and apparently 
they are not any the worse for the drought. It is 
not usual to subject plants under cultivation to 
such conditions, still, very little water is needed 
to keep them in good condition from October to 
the present. The plants aro now forming pseudo- 
bulbs, flower 8 pikes, and roots, and call for dif- 
ferent treatment. Excepting when the pots are 
too small for the plants, or vice ivrvwt, Miltouia 
vexillaria should seldom be re-potted, a yearly 
renewal of the surface materials meeting their re- 
quirements, and being a surface-rooting plant, tho 
pots should be almost filled with crocks, the plant 
being placed on the top, aod sphagnum-moss and 
peat worked in among the roots, leaving the central 
mass slightly elevated above the rim. The moss 
and peat may be about equal in quantity. Such 
species as M. v. rubella, Klabockorum, Leopold), 
and superba, which are natives of mountains, will 
not be so forward in growth as the first-named, and 
surfacing and potting may be postponed, but in 
other respects the treatmeot should be identical, 
keeping them in a house having a temperature 
between 55° and 58°, affording air f reefy when 
weather permits, moisture in the air and at the 
root being maintained in excess of that which has 
been afforded during the winter months. Fumigate 
lightly once in three weeks in order to kill thripe, and 
remove dust from the leaves with a sponge. 

Pcscatorea, Boltea, «(c. — Botaoically speak- 
ing, these are still classed as Zygopetalums, but 
from a cultural standpoint, they have little in 
common with the old members of that genus. The 
essential points in their cultivation are dense 
shade, much moisture, a fair amount of heat, solar 
or other, and to be afforded fresh air. Success can 
usually be obtained by growing them with the 
warm-house Cypripediums, placing them in the 
shadiest part of the house. Baskets or perforated 
pans are more suitable than pots in which to grow 
them, and these should be filled to three-fourths of 
their depth with crocks, peat, and sphagnum- moss, 
the latter preponderating, being the chief root- 
ing materials. Newly-poted plants should be 
sparingly afforded water until re-established, when 
more may be applied. With advance of the season 
overhead spraying will be of benefit to the plants, 
and help also to keep them free from red-spider, 
and occasionally the leaves should be spongea with 
a mild solution of soft-soap* 

Spaihoglottis aurea and Kimballiana may now l>e 
repotted if necessary, using much drainage both 
under and among the roots. Over the crocks lay 
sphagnum-moss, aod finish off with a mixture of 
peat one-third, loam, sphagnum-moss, sand, aud 
small crocks. When finished, the mass should be 
a little lower than the rim, much water being re- 
quired bv the plants during the summer. The 
pots should stand on moisture-holding material, such 
as fine coal-ashes in a light part of the stove, and 
water be applied sparingly for some weeks. 8. 
Vieillardi thrives under similar conditions, but 
being a more vigorous grower, more loam may be 
introduced into the compost, and more root-space 
given. The dwarf cool -aro wing S. Fortuoei is 
deciduous, and seldom needs re-potting, the removal 
of loose stuff on the surface, and replacing it with 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and Fand sufficing. 
Just enough water to prevent excessive dryness till 
the plicate leaves have made headway should be 
afforded. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR MARCH. 



THURSDAY, Mab. 

TUESDAY, Mar. 

SATURDAY, Mar. 

MONDAY, Mar. 



2— Linnean Society, Meeting. 

» / Scottish Horticultural Association, 
7 \ Meeting. 

11— Royal Botanic Society, Meeting. 

{Annual Meeting of the United Hor- 
ticultural Benefit and Provident 
Society. 

/Royal Horticultural Society, Mttt- 



TUE8DAY, Mar. 



I tag- 



.. J National Rose 8ociety, Committee 
14 \ Meeting, 

I Royal Horticultural Society of Ire- 

V land, Meeting. 

THURSDAY, Mar. Id— Linnean Society, Meeting. 

{Truro Show of Daffodils (2 day») : 
Deputation from the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

WEDNESDAY, Mar. 22 { 8h c ° i r u J 1 TOrqnay 0ttrdenew ' *"* 
SATURDAY, Mar. 24— Royal Botanic Society, Meeting. 
TUESDAY, Mar. 28 -J R^J^nU»»l ^^ C ° m * 



SALES FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



' MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, Mar 



(Roses, Carnations, Anemones, 8]>i- 
neas, Ac, at Protheroe & Morris' 
Rooms. 

[ Hardy Border Plants, Gloxinias, 
Mar. 7< Peonies, &c, at Protheroe 6 
y . Morris' Rooms. 



.,{ 



Japanese Lilies, Palm Seeds, Con- 
tinental Plants, Ac, at Protheroe 
& MorrU' Rooms. 

/Hardy Perennial*, Gloxinia*, Holly- 
, THURSDAY, Mar. V-l hocks, Ac, at Protheroe k 

\ Morris' Rooms. 

Climbers, Dahlias, Roses, Hanlv 



FRIDAY, 



Mar. 10 



Perennials, Ac., at Prothexoc 
Morris' Rooms. 
Imported and Established Orchids, 
at Protheroe & Morris' Rooms. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chiswick, London, for 
tho period Fobruary 19-25, 1899. Height above sca-lcvel 
24 feet. 



1899. 
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Temperature of 
the Air. 
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At 9 a.m. £ o 
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Tempera- k 
ture of tub ° 
Soil at 9 a.m. 2 

1 g 

: 2» 


FEBRUARY. 


At 1-foot deep 
At 2-feet deep. 

At 4-feet deep. 

Lowest Tempe 
Gras 






deg.deg. deg. deg. 


ins. 


deg. deg.ideg. deg. 


Sun. 19 


E.S.B. 


42*9 429 523 370 


*•• 


42-0 44" 2,45- 6 30*8 


Mon. 20 


E.N.E. 


452 43*9 466 42-5 


... 


44-0 44-3l4o-7 40-3 


Tues. 21 


E.N.B. 


42*9 40'145'0' 41*1 


• • • 


43* 445 


45030-5 


Wed. 22 


B.8.E, 


418 37-8 489 35-5 


... 


41-5445 


45-0 -J5-0 


Thu. 23 


E.N.E. 


34 6 335 533 32*0 


• • • 


39-0 480 


450 19*5 


Fai. 24 


8.E. 


27*8 278 519 202 


... 


38*0 42*9 450 180 


Sat. S6 


N,E> 


3S0 32-8 426 270 
3«-5 35-8 480 3fl*2 

• 


Tot 


37-8 42'2,45-S 18*8 


Meanb... 


• ♦ • 


40 9 44*0 


45-5 29- 1 



Remarks.— "So rain has fallen since the 15th ; the tempera* 
ture has been steadily going down, and the wind has varied 
between N.E. and S.E. Fog has been prevalent, being very 
driise on the 24th and 25th. 



Avbraok Temperature for the ensuing week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Cliiawick.— 41 6*. 

Actual Temperatures :— 

LovDOX.— March 1 (12 p.m.): Max. 55° ; Min. 23'. 
PROVuron.— Aforea 1 (12 p.m.) : Max. 49*, Cromer ; Min. 
43', York. 



From a variety of causes it may 
B Lawns? frequently occur that the shrubs, 

deciduous and evergreen, afford 
little satisfaction, making poor growth, the 
branches dying at the tips, and with but few 
flowers in season. These lawn shrubs may 



consist of Deutzias, Spiraeas, Coronilla Emerus, 
Jasminum fruticans, Philadelphia microphyllus, 
and Lbmoine's hybrids of Philadelphia, the 
new varieties of Lilac ; Vitex, Sophora penduk, 
Stuartia, Magnolia Soulangeana, M. Lenn<§, 
M. stellata, Desfontainea spinosa, Aralia 
spinosa, Styrax obassia, a very free-flowering 
Japanese shrub; Indigo f era decora and I. 
Gerardiana, Cornus Kousa, C. florida rubra, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, Daphne Mezereum, 
Desmodium, Eleagnus argenteus, Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia, Exochorda, Forsythia suspensa, 
and others ; Hibiscus syriacus, Hydrangeas, 
Paeonia moutan, and Arundo Donax. 

The present season affords the gardener the 
opportunity of improving the health of the 
plants by transplanting them bodily, digging 
out the bad soil wholly or in part, and replacing 
it with suitable fresh soil, or mixing a con- 
siderable portion of the latter with the staple, 
and increasing the root area by several feet. 

In all cases where the health of the plants 
has suffered, an endeavour should be made 
to lift the root-mass fairly intact, and to 
lay the roots extending beyond the outside of 
the mass at varying levels, stretching them out 
at their full length, and embedding them in the 
soil firmly. If a plant's roots are found to be 
dead for some distance from the tips, these 
should be cut back to sound tissue, the cuts 
being made from the under-side in all cases, so 
as to induce ready callusing, and eventually 
the formation of roots: 

It will considerably hasten the productiou of 
new roots in such cases if a large quantity of 
sharp sand be thrown in around the root- 
masses, and water plentifully afforded during 
the progress of the replanting operations. Those 
plants which possess small roots are benefited 
by having sandy-peat, leaf-soil, and sand, 
mixed with pasture-loam, used in the replant- 
ing ; but this is a matter about which we will 
not dogmatise, seeing how greatly natural soils 
vary, and that particular ingredient which is 
called for in one, may not be at all needed in 
another. 

A matter often totally neglected by amateurs, 
and by many gardeners, is the pruning of flower- 
ing deciduous shrubs, and the removal of weak, 
flowerless, and useless shoots, which, being left 
untouched, hinder the proper ripening of the 
best shoots, and rob them of nutriment to their 
detriment. 

In the case of shrubs which flower on the new 
growth, pruning may be carried out in the 
autumn and early winter severely in the case of 
young plants growing into form ; and mode- 
rately in the case of those that have attained a 
desirable size, but in every case the relatively 
weak shoots should be removed. On the other 
hand, the species which flower on one-year-old 
shoots and spurs should be pruned towards 
the end of the season of flowering, not, how- 
ever, waiting till it is quite past, as to do 
this would shorten the all -too -brief season 
of growth. Only in the case of young plants 
in course of formation should there be a 
cutting-back of the main shoots or branches, 
but the more mature plants should be allowed 
to assume their natural shapes, which is 
always more satisfactory than any endeavour 
to control growth would make them. This 
will be readily acknowledged by anyone who has 
compared for example a Deutzia which has not 
had its main Bhoots shortened, with one that 
has been clipped all over, as is sometimes done. 
The fact is, a good shrub-pruner must not alone 
possess a sharp knife, but brains as well ; and 
he must have a thorough knowledge of the 



mode of growth and of flowering of all the 
subjects upon which he is required to 
operate. This, of course, bars most garden 
labourers and gardener apprentices. This 
reminds us that gardeners who know their 
work, and who desire their young people t<> 
acquire knowledge, should always let tlun. 
accompany the person entrusted with the work. 
If this were more commonly done, and slmiV 
pruning systematically and annually armi 
out, garden shrubs would afford more gr>titka- 
tion than is commonly the case. Volutin 
nately, shrubs in gardens, being ciuptyrl 
as wind-breaks, fences, or screens to objec- 
tionable features about a place, come in U 
little if any attention, except it be of tht 
wrong sort — as, for instance, pruning till 
the shears on one pattern, or the dec] 
digging of the land beneath, with the ide*. 
one would imagine, that the more surface-noti 
are destroyed in the process the better f«t 
the shrubs. We see examples of this absurd 
practice in some of the public gardens and p«i> 
in London, one of the worst being those of the 
Thames Embankment. 

We will, in conclusion, touch upon the ul 
portant matter of surface feeding after a shrol- 
has become established. From the position if 
a shrub on a lawn, it is not desirable to pi** 
nasty-smelling manuriai mulches on the sol 
around shrubs, neither to fork Buch aid* t> 
growth into the soil, so that the gardener hu 
to fall back upon the use of bone-meal, guan «.», 
potash, nitrate of soda, lime and manure-water, 
all of which can be afforded readily if a circular 
space, 2 to 3 feet in diameter, round the tfim, 
be left clear of grass. 

Failing this free space, or in cases where 
the roots extend far- away from the stem, 
the manuriai agents must bo applied to the 
turf, with naturally a resulting strong growth 
of the grasses. One or two copious appli- 
cations of manure-water should be made in 
the winter months, and several during tht 
period of growth, say in June and July, 
not later. In light soils particular attes 
tion should be paid to affording water in tb 
summer, more especially to shrubs not nwuj 
years planted, failure to do this usuilh 
resulting in impaired growth. Shrubs of k>w 
standing seldom suffer much before the end < f 
the summer, and rarely so much as to flag ; * 
that unless water and the labour to supply a 
are available, they may be left to chance. TV 
recent rainfall has been general and heavy "?. 
the whole country, but that, notwithstanding 
the lack of moisture in the soil at the eod - ' 
the year having been extreme, the rainfall 
heavy as it has been, will not have repU>« 
that which was lost by evaporation during & 
drought ; and gardeners will probably find tht J 
bigger shrubs, and even trees, exhibiting ««&' 
of suffering before the autumn. 



L/ELIA ANCEP8 VAR. SANDERIANA AT HK> 

bury, Birmingham.— The Supplement to our p* 
sent issue shows a very freely -flowered plant of tb>* 
pretty variety of L. anceps, which recently Wooavi 
in the Orchid-houses of the Eight Bon. Jotf 
Chamberlain, M.P. In Gardener? Ckromd* fc* 
February 26, 1887, p. 281, was given an uhuto 
tion of the variety, showing a bloom of its uatan' 
size. Though not perhaps so handsome as L. L 
Dawsoni, that of Sanderiana very closely rcaett^* 
that lovely Orchid, the crimson upon the Ubellfl* 
being but a little lighter in tint, and the fern of tt* 
flower less perfect. There are numerous forw^ 
Laelia anceps now in common cultivation, aad fcl 
of them are very lovely, the species HoeJf fetta** 
of the best known and most oowmfly caltrra**' 
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of Orchidf. Such a specimen as shown in our 
illustration is a testimony to the success with 
which Mr. Chamberlain's Orchid grower has 
cultivated the collection at Highbury. 

LlNNEAN SOCIETY.— February 16 : Dr. A. 
Gunthkr, F.R.S., President, in the chair. Mr. 
Clement Rkid, F.L.S., exhibited some fruits of 
Najas minor, Allioni, and of Najas graminea, 
DeUle, found during a further examination of the 
ioterglacial deposits at West Wittering, in Sussex. 
Najas minor is distributed throughout Europe, 
except in the north, and in Britain ; Najas 
graminea is found in the Tropics of the Old World, 
as well as in the Mediterranean region. In Britain, 
where it has been accidentally introduced, it has 
been found in a canal which receives waste hot 
water from a factory. Dr. A. B. Rendle, F.L.S., 
exhibited specimens of a fresh water Alga (Pitho- 
phora) new to Britain, and described its structure ; 
additional remarks being made by Messrs. A. W. 
Bennett and Clement Reid. Messrs. I. H. 
fiu&KiLL, F.L.S., and C. H. Weight, A.L.S., read 
a paper " On some African Labiate with alternate 
Leaves," a peculiarity which had been recently 
uaed by M. Hua to characterise a new genus, 
Icomum. To this genus three new species were 
now added. Its affinity was said to be with 
/Eolanthus, in which certain irregularities in the 
arrangement of the bracts of the inflorescence and 
flowers might be observed. The types of the new 
species described were stated to be in the herbarium 
at Kew Gardens. 

The Paris Exhibition.— In connection with 
the horticultural section of the Exposition Univer- 
sale to be held in Paris in 1900, the committee, 
under the presidency of M. Charles Baltet, have 
decided to arrange an Arboricultural and Pomo- 
logical Conference, under the following conditions : — 

I. The Conference will be held concurrently with 
the great fruit show, probably about Sep- 
tember 25, 1900. 

IL Preliminary papers will be accepted dealing 
with the undermentioned subjects included 
in the programme of the Conference : — 

1. Fruit Farms ; Cultural and Economic Prin- 

ciples ; Choice of Suitable Varieties, aud 
their use. 

2. Fruit- plant iug by roadsides. 

3. Harvesting and preservation of Fruit ; 

Packing Fruit. 

4. Cider trees and fruits ; their cultivation 

and uses. 

5. Atmospheric agencies ; their influence on 

forced Fruit-trees and Vines. 

6. Vegetable Physiology as regards fructifi- 

cation ; Practice of Grafting and Pruning. 

7. Tariffs and conditions of transport for Trees 

and Fruits. 

8. Insects ; diseases ; remedies. 

9. Manures and fertilisers. 

10. Concerning the propagation of varieties of 

Fruit for Colonial cultivation. 

11. Tuition in Fruit-culture; Garden sehools ; 

Public instruction ; Cougresses, Ac. 

The Bureau, with M. Charles Baltet as president, 
will arrange all details connected with the organisa- 
tion of the Arboricultural and Pomological 
Conference. 

Open Spaces and Parliament.— It is but a 

week or two since, at a conference between central 
and local authorities, it was agreed to leave the 
■upervision of metropolitan "open spaces" to the 
sanitary officials — this in order to ensure efficient 
supervision and to allay friction. On the face of it 
this appears to be the proper course, yet but a few 
days elapsed before a Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons, once more altering and pro- 
posing to alter the arrangements arrived at. The 
new " Municipal Bill " proposes to hand over the 
many open spaces to the care of what we may 
term here "Borough Parliaments," each with a 



mayor, aldermen, and common* council. Perhaps 
the open spaces may find this to their advantage — 
perhaps the result may be to the contrary ; at any 
rate, the matter is well worthy the attention of all 
concerned : this means all lovers of pure air, con- 
tact with plants and flowers, and healthy exercise 
for youngsters in the metropolis. Let our parlia- 
mentary representatives make a special note of 
this matter when the bill in question gets into 
committee. 

HAMP8TEAD HEATH PROTECTION.— Mr. E. 
Brodik Hoare, M. P., presided, on February 22, 
at the second annua! general meeting of this 
Society, which was held in the lecture- room of the 
Subscription Library, Stanfield House, Hamp- 
stead. The Society was established in 1897, to 
take steps for the preservation of Hampstead 
Heath in its wild and natural state, so far as is 
consistent with its full enjoyment by the public. 
The annual report and balance-sheet showed that, 
in co-operation with the London County Council, 
the Society had already been the means of doing 
some useful work. The chairman, in addressing 
the meeting, said that the Society had no desire to 
act in antajgonism to the London County Council, 
but to co-operate with them in preserving the 
natural beauties of Hampstead Heath, and he 
believed that feeling was reciprocated by many 
members of the County Council. The report was 
unanimously adopted, and various speakers in- 
sisted on the importance of preserving Hampstead 
Heath as a piece of natural open country, and of 
not treating it like a London park. 

RUBBER • PLANTS. — Economically and com- 
mercially, great interest now centres in the 
cultivation in suitable localities of plants yielding 
caoutchouc. The demand is already very large, 
and it is likely to increase rather than diminish ; 
hence, it is very important that our colonies should 
be supplied with the means of cultivating the 
rubber-plants on a large scale. Messrs. J. B. 
Williams & Brothers, of Verjancoda, Ceylon, 
send us circulars relating to the cultivation of 
Castilloa elastic*, the most valuable Central Ameri- 
can rubber-tree, and Hevea brasiliensis, which 
furnishes the Para rubber. 

HYBRIDI8ATION.— Mr. R. A. Rolfe, of Kew, 
who is preparing a paper for the Hybridisation 
Conference, entitled ** Hybridisation viewed from 
the standpoint of systematic botany," would be 
much obliged for any information respecting the 
reproduction of any supposed natural hybrids by 
artificial means, either among Orchids or other 
plants. 

The Coal-Smoke Abatement Society.— 
Sir Wm. Richmond took the ohair at a committee 
meeting of this society, held last week at 6, Onslow 
Gardens. Several letters were read from members 
who were unable to attend. The Duke of West- 
minster in expressing a wish that a younger man 
than himself might accept the presidency, showed 
his practical sympathy by subscribing £100. The 
chairman, in referring to the rapid increase in the 
membership, felt it was largely due to the action of 
the committee in fixing the minimum annual sub- 
scription at a nominal amount, thus obtaining the 
wide support of the public. When the inhabitants 
of this great metropolis thought of the benefit to 
health and the saviug to the pocket secured by a 
cleaner and purer London, they would be quick to 
give their substantial assistance to the mo?ement. 
The hen. secretary, Mr. Owen B. Thomas, of 59, 
Chancery Lane, will be pleased to answer any 
enquiries. 

KEW GARDENER8 : PAST AND PRESENT.— The 
annual meeting of the Kew Guild, an institution 
that was established in 1893, as a means of bringiug 
into closer association with each other the past and 
present graduates of the Royal Gardens, was held 
on the 23rd ult. The proceedings took place in 
the new room, known as the student's library, 
which is capable of seating upwards of seventy 



persons, and Jb in every respect a convenient and 
comfortable apartment. In the much regretted 
absence of the president (Mr. Geo. Nicholson), 
the chair was filled by Mr. Jno» Weathers. The 
report for the year was received with considerable 
satisfaction, and the management of the affairs of 
the Guild, including the Guild Journal, which is 
issued annually, and edited by Mr. Watbon, was 
warmly praised. There are now seventy-one life 
members of the Guild, and the committee's appeal 
for others to compound their subscriptions by a 
payment of £1 is one that should meet with general 
acceptance. Mr. R. A. Rolfe was elected to re- 
present the herbarium upon the committee, and 
when the young men at present employed at Kew 
had chosen one of their number to represent them 
in place of a retiring member, the rest of the 
committee were re-elected en bloc. It may interest 
many members in the colonies to know that a por- 
trait of Mr. W. Botting Hemsley, F.R.S., will 
form the frontispiece to the next Journal, to be 
issued in May. A resolution was passed offering 
the congratulations of the Guild to the director of 
the Royal Gardens, Sir W. T. Thiselton Dyer, 
K.C.M.G., &c, upon the honour recently con- 
ferred on him by Her Majesty. Several minor 
alterations were made in the rules for the 
purpose of fixing the annual meeting for the last 
Thursday in February of each year. Any reader 
who has been employed at Kew, but who does not 
receive the Guild Journal, is invited to write to 
Mr. Watson, the hon. secretary. 

Fruit Cultivation by Farmer&— At the 

Farmers' Club, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, £.C 9 
on Monday, February 27, Mr. Spencer Pickering, 
F.R.S., gave a paper on this subject which attracted 
a large gathering of members. All the principal 
points in relation to fruit growing on Farms were 
dealt with generally, and especial stress was laid 
upon the fact that more attention was needed than 
had hitherto been accorded from an agriculturist's 
point of view. Examples of the gross neglect so 
apparent in many districts were described, and the 
remedies indicated. The extension of fruit culture 
by an arrangement between landlord and tenant 
was advocated, and the method which found favour 
with the lecturer was one by which the landlord 
provided the trees, and the tenant incurred the 
expenses of preparation, planting, and culture. A 
system of compensation was also recommended ; 
the actual amount payable to an out-going tenant 
being determined by valuatiou. A vote of thanks 
to the lecturer concluded the proceedings after some 
discussion had taken place ou the various aspects 
of the subject. 

ORCHARD8. A practical paper was contributed 
by Mr. R. L. Castle, Manager of the Woburn Ex- 
perimental Fruit Farm to the Bedfordshire 
Chamber of Agriculture, on Saturday, February 25, 
in which the subjects of planting, managing, and 
restoring orchards, were dealt with exhaustively. 
There was a large attendance of members, and an 
interesting discussion followed, during which, both 
the difficulties and the advantages of fruit growing 
were fully brought out. Mr. Crick, a fruitgrower 
of Ampthill, endorsed the whole of the statement* 
made in the paper, which he described as thoroughly 
practical, and useful in every respect. He further 
stated, that after forty years' experience he was 
preparing to make a considerable extension of the 
area of land he devoted to fruit, and he thought 
that was the best proof of his opinion iu the matter. 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Castle at the conclusion of the proceedings. 

Miss Helen Thornycrofts Exhibition.— 

Miss Helen Thoknycroft, sister of Hamo 
Thorn ycroft, R.A , sculptor, has now on view 
at her studio, 2a, Melbury Road, some beautiful 
flower pictures, and paths and corners of old- 
fashioned gardens, the latter mostly taken from 
cottage gardens in Monmouthshire and Hereford- 
shire, where the soil must be exceptionally good, 
and the care and attention of the gardener unrc- 
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mitting. Miss Thorn ycroft'h flower pieces are 
well known ; and in looking round her gallery 
one is especially struck by the purity and brilliancy 
of her colouring, and the accurate drawing of the 
flowers so gracefully arranged. There are two 
beautiful Orchid groups, and a very free and natural 
arrangement of Fri till arias. Besides the flower 
subjects alluded to, Miss Thorn vcroft is showing 
sketches of Scotland, Monmouthshire, and the 
Italian and Austrian Tyrol, the former so blue and 
tender in colour, and Dolomite country so still 
and cold. The exhibition will remain open till 
March 25 inclusive. 

Flowering of Amherstia nobilis.— Know- 
ing that you are always interested in anything 
special or rare, writes Mr. Jeffrey, of Harewood 
House Gardens, Leeds, under date of February 28, 
I am writing to let you know that one of our 
plants of Amherstia nobilis is showing two racemes 
of flowers. The plant is between and 7 feet high, 
and was brought from Trinidad by Lord Harewood 
Ave years ago. Judging by the progrees it is 
making, the blooms should bo open in about four 
weeks. 

Wilts County Council. — The following 

summary of the chief results obtained for the last 
four years in the Experimental Stations near Calne 
has been published in the auuual report : — 

Potatos. — 1 . Good crops of Potatos may be grown 
at a profit for four years (probably more) on the 
same land with artificials alone as a manure, pro- 
vided these contain nitrogen, phosphorus, ao^ 
potash in suitable form and proportion. 2. The 
omission of any one of the ingredients (nitrogen, 
phosphorus, or potash) reduces both the crop and 
the profit on tho manure employed. 3. Of the 
three above-mentioned ingredients, tht omission of 
potash causes the least loss, and that of nitrogen 
the greatest 4. The application of 8J cwt. per 
acre of artificial manure containing equal weights of 
nitrate of soda, mineral superphosphate (26 to 
27 sol. phos.)t and kaioit, is more remunerative 
than one consisting of either 4| cwt. or 12} cwt. of 
a similar mixture. 5. Sixteen tons per acre of 
stable-dung, at 5*. per too, produces a bigger crop 
aod more profit than 8} cwt. per acre of the 
artificials referred to above. 6. The maximum 
crop and profit were obtained with stable-dung, 
8 tons per acre, supplemented by nitrate of soda, 

3 cwt. per acre, or an equivalent of ammonium 
sulphate. 7. During an average season but very 
little may be gained by spraying early varieties 
with Bouillie Bordelaise if planted in good time ; 
but the spraying of. late varieties may at least be 
regarded as a cheap form of insurance against . loss 
of crop from the Potato disease. 8. Equal weights of 
whole and cut seed yield very nearly the same 
weight of crop. 9. The plucking of flowers from 
the Potato plant, to prevent loss by formation 
of seed, is not remunerative. The yield from 
heavy land, especially in dry seasons, is greater 
than that from light land. 10. The best dis- 
tances for planting appears to be eight rows to 
the perch, and 14 inches between the sets in the 
rows for late varieties, and ten rows to the perch 
and 12 inches between the sets in the rows for early 
varieties. 

Rotation Crops (on Heavy Land).— 1. Good 
crops of Mangels, Barley, Beans, and Oats may be 
profitably growu in rotation without farmyard- 
manure, provided suitable artificials be employed. 
2. Of the above crops, Mangels give the best and 
Beans the least return for artificial manuring. 
' 3. The best financial residts have been obtained so 
far by manuring as follows : — Mangels : nitrate of 
soda 4J cwt., salt 3 cwt., and superphosphate 1 cwt. 
Barley: nitrate of soda 1} cwt., and basic slag 

4 cwt. Beans : no manure, but seeds treated with 
nitragin. Oats : nitrate of soda 1J cwt., and basic 
slag 4 cwt. per acre. C. H. Corbett, Secretary. 

Experimental Garden, Droitwich.— The 

third annual report is before us, giving details of 

i the various fruit trees and garden crops raised 

during the year 1898. Cox's Orauge Pippin, Bis- 



marck, Gladstone; Potts' Seedling, Stirling Castle, 
Cellini, Keswick Codlin, Lord Grosvenor, Winter 
Hawthornden, and Worcester Pearmain were 
among the best Apples grown. The best Plums 
were the Czar, Pershore, Mallard, and Bittern. 
Of Red Currants, La Fertile, Victoria, and Knight's 
Early are the most vigorous growing varieties. 
Among Gooseberries, Rough Green, Whinbam's 
Industry, Keepsake, Rough Red, and Scotch Red 
are the strongest growers. The favourite Rasp- 
berries are Prince of Wales, Bed Perpetual, Super- 
lative, and Surprise d'A^tomne. The best four 
Strawberries were Royal {Sovereign, Monarch, the 
Countess, and Sir Joseph I Pax ton. Similar details 
are given with relation to kitchen garden crops. 
Our space will not allow us to cite more freely, but 
we advise those interested to become possessors of 
this useful little treatise, which is issued by Mr. 
Udalk for the Worcestershire County Council, and 
which may be had from Messrs. Mark & Moody, 
Stourbridge. 

" ILLU8TRATION8 DE FlORE DU CONGO."— 
Under this title, MM. Db Wilde man & Durand 
are issuing a series of quarto lithographic plates 
devoted to the illustration of the ne# plants dis- 
covered in the Congo State. Some 2<S0 specimens 
are already preserved in the National Herbarium 
at Brussels, of which no fewer than 500 are con- 
sidered to be new to science. Living plants will also 
be collected and remitted to M. Linden for purposes 
of cultivation. We presume also that the Botanic 
Gardens of Belgium will profit by these importa- 
tions. The illustrations before us are principally 
of botanical interest only. They are excellent 
representations of the respective plants, and are 
furnished with detailed analyses, without which 
such plates are of little value. Vernonia hamata 
is remarkable for the inner scales of the pappus, 
which are strongly hooked at the apex. The 
collaboration of monographers of particular families 
is ensured. 

THE CRY8TAL PALACE. — Exhibitors know 
full well that there is no place near London any- 
thing like so well suited for their purposes as 
" the Palace." They will, therefore, be interested 
' in knowing that the' prospects of the Company are 
decidedly improving. The financial condition is 
sounder, the train' service is to be improved, and 
altogether the outlook is much more favourable 
than it has been of late years. 

The Surveyors' Institution. — The next 

ordinary general meeting will be held on Monday, 
March 6, 1899, when a paper wilt be read by Mr. 
F. J. Smith (Fellow), entitled « 4 The Working of 
the Light Railways Act, 1896." The chair will be 
taken at S o'clock. Country meeting at Bristol : — 
It has been decided, on the invitation of the 
Somerset, Gloucester, and North Wilts Provincial 
Committee, to ho'd the next country meeting at 
Bristol, on April 26 and 27. The first day will be 
devoted to papers and discussions, with a dinner 
in the evening ; the second day to excursions to 
various places of interest in Bristol and its neigh- 
bourhood. Full particulars will be issued a little 
later on. 

A NEW WATER-LILY.— Under the name of 
Nymphsea fennica, Mr. A. J. Meld, in the Acta 
Societatis pro fauna it flora Fennica, xiv. (1897), 
April 3, describes and figures a new small-flowered 
white Water-Lily. The leaves and flowers are 
small ; the petiole has only two large central air- 
canals, instead of four, as in N. Candida and N. 
alba. The base of the flower, and ite relative size 
in regard to the sepals, are very characteristic 
looked at from beneath, is four-sided, and separates 
the species from N. Candida and N. alba. The white 
petals, ten to fifteen in number, are narrowly lanceo- 
late and concave, so that the entire corolla is cup- 
shaped. The stigmas are five- to nine-parted, with 
yellow, often violet-tipped, lobes, so that they form 
a ceotral star, whose rays are deep violet-coloured. 
The species occurs chiefly in middle and East 
Finland, mostly in Bmall forest-pools. 



THE CEDAR AVENUE AT 

DROPMORE. 

Few persons who have visited Dropmore, that 
paradise of Conifers, failed to view the remarkable 
Cedar avenue. It is not a conspicuous feature, 
leads to nowhere in particular, and is situated wo* 
hundred yards distant from, and about parallel to, 
the road which traverses the grounds. The finest 
specimens of Cedrus Deodara now extant at Drop- 
more were planted by Frost in 1834, which vu 
soon after his appointment as gardener ; but thii 
avenue of* Lebanon Cedars was probably planted 
ten or fifteen years later. The trees were planted 
in avenue form, we believe, in reality to get rid of 
them, so many Cedars having been dotted about 
the grounds as to be suggestive somewlut of 
monotony. But although it owes its origin to ao 
accidental abundance of young plants, the avenue 
forms at this day a pleasing and unusual feature of 
tree-planting iu this country. The photograph from 
which our illustration (fig. 52) was prepared was 
taken by Mr. James, of Farnham Roy at 



Home Gorrespondencf. 



FULHAM PALACE QARDEN8.— I notice in tbe 
Gardener* Chronicle of last week's issue, a reference 
to the above gardens in the olden time. Haviog 
had the pleasure of a ramble round the grounds 
and gardens of this interesting old palace, one day 
last summer, I had many ancieut specimens pointed 
out to me by Mr. Turner, the present head gar- 
dener. Two mentioned in last week's article are 
still there, viz., Gleditschia triacantha, and Jnglans 
uigra. Beautiful specimens of evergreen Oaks are 
promineut on the lawns ; also noteworthy speci- 
mens of Fagus asplenifolia, Tax odium distiebnm, 
Cedrus libani, and Betula incisa ; a magnificent 
example of the Eastern Plane- tree, Platan us orieu- 
talis, stands in the centre of a broad walk, leading 
to the drawbridge. On the palace walls are the 
old Sweet Bays and Myrtles, growing to a height 
of from 16 to 20 feet. The grounds, gardens and 
palace are surrounded by a moat, which is still 
kept filled with water, as in ancient days. It L* 
pleasing to add that Bishop Creightou and his lady 
take a great delight in their gardens, which Mr. 
Turner keeps in admirable order. T. H. Bolton. 

DUTHIE PARK, ABERDEEN.— I can fully endorse 
the remarks of Mr. William Cuthbertson (d. 124) 
oo the beautiful Duthie Park, also the compliment 
he pays to tbe able superintendent. I enclose a 
cutting from the Aberdeen Evtnimj Exjtrt**, which 
shows the desire of the town council to render tbe 
park still more attractive and interesting to the 
public. G. W. Cummins, Balmedie Garden*. [The 
cutting shows an extensive, pleasing, cruciform 
glasshouse, with a central dome, high sides, and a 
lantern roof, tbe building standing on a slightly 
elevated platform, approached by flights of »tep§, 
and a sloping path. Ed.] 

EUCALYPTU8 QLOBULU8 IN 8COTLANO— Hav. 
ing read several letters in the Gardeners' Chronidt 
about these trees, my experience in tbe open here 
may be of interest. Some fifteen years ago a plant 
of Eucalyptus Globulus was put out against a south 
wall of this house. The plant has thriven since, 
and now covers the entire wall, the top of the tree 
having been cut off many years ago to encourage 
the branches to spread. In 1 894 this plant flowered 
freely. I gathered tbe seed in 1896, and sowed it in 
February, 1897. Almost every seed came up, and 
these are now splendid young plants, all of which 1 
intend planting out when two years old. In the 
autumn of 1897 I planted in the woods two young 
E. Globulus, about 7 feet high, both these have 
grown rapidly, one making a growth of 9 feet 
4 inches during the paBt summer. This plant ia 
growing in a very wet peaty soil ; the measurement 
was taken on September 30, and is accurate. 
Seventeen degrees of frost was registered here in 
November last, but neither plaut was in tbe least 
affected. Isogan, Mull of Galloway t N.B. 

8TRAWBERRY NOBLE AND ROYAL SOVEREIGN. 
— There appears no reliable time to reckon oa tbs 
ripening of forced Strawberries. Last year ray 
Nobles and Royal Sovereigns were both Tips in 
February, within two days of each other. "■"" 
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year, although both were housed the umi 
day, iad in tho ume hoiue, Royal Sovereign wu 
ripe oq February 18, but the Noble* will not be 
ripe for some day*. This will bring them nearly 
three weeks later than Royal Sovereign. Edicard 
Btntll, Fambarxntgh, HanU. 



iiofficient to bide from view the fact that the t 
immediately contiguous have their branches 
wreathed with rime ; but inside, in my cold glass- 
house, tbi* Japanese Plum is laden with blossom. 
The plant ia in the form of a low standard, occupy 



3 a 1 2 inch pot ; it line a head some 5 feet through, 
every branch* and ' 
•oca from the oectr 



> laden with white 

e extremes! points. 

The rasas of snowy blossom is singularly profuse ; 
and I need scarcely add the specimen ia greatly 



kept standing in a pan of water. There are few 
subjects so easily managed, which are so useful as 
Prunus Pisaardi ; heaping up its Mowers in happy 

Elenteoueaes* in spring, and then putting on a 
rilliant robe of leafage in summer and autumn, 
which it retain! until they drop. S. D. 

FROST and t-OQ. It ia a common saying in 
Hampshire, "So many fogs in March; so many 
frosts in May." I have known old gardeners and 
husbandmsn who held to this belief with all the 
fervour of devotees ; but I could never get from 
any one of them the reason of the connection be- 
tween the two. This belief (for it amounts to a 
belief) is probably based upon some observation 
made in times pist, whichi may possess an amount 
of credence it is scarcely wise to scoff at. it ia 
doubtless a remnant of the old weather lore, which 
abounds in country places, and which is handed 



Bishops Teionton, in Devonshire, without winter 
protection. It may be interesting to him to know 
that there are at present in the nurseries of 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson 4 Sons, of NewtownardJ, 



If. F. Gunn, 

THE VU3CUM ALBUM.— I have from time to 
time made a few remarks on tbe above parasite, 
and lind from long observation that many 
varieties, differ in habit very greatly— that there 
are some that are very compact in growth, 
with very small foliage, and others much coarser 
and longer in growth, and with very thick leaves, 
having tbe fasciated form, variegated, and double 
parasitic forms. The remark I am about to make 
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uimired. Aa I a 



impelled through exigencies 



r I prune back quite 
"«iu, leaving a mere skeleton, but shoots are 
'pecdily thrown out, and by mid-summer there is a 
dense head of reddish claret- foliage, and the shoots 
beaiisg thin produce the bloom of the spring The 
plant, with its bright foliage, forma an ornament 
10 my forecourt garden -Jl the winter. If gardeners 
°=ly realised what a charming object this plant 
ian be made to be, they would grow it largely in 
pott for cold house and conservatory decoration at 
this season of the year. 1 think it is better adapted 
for a cold house than a warm one, because I think 
that the warmth would provoke growth ; while, in 
a celd bouse, without the stimulus of artificial 
°<*ts, there are only a few leaves to be seen at the 

Ct* of the shoots. I bave shown that this 
ins is amenable to rough treatment ; a plant 
fill also do well in a pot for years, provided some 
fertiliser be used during the season. I bave em 
ployed ichthomic guano with excellent effects, 
placing a thin layer upon the surface once a week, 
*ad watering it in. In summer, owing to the 
plant being in a pot tilled with roots, the pot i* 



down from parent to child as of undoubte.l credi- 
bility. Can anyone throw tight upon the rationale 
of this country expression. It. D. 

BEQONIA OLOIRE DE LORRAINE.— 1 have about 
forty plants of this fine variety, which were raised 
from cutting! struck early in May, 1898, in strong 
bottom heat. When the cuttings were well-fur- 
nished with roots,- they were removed to a house 
having an intermediate temperature. After a few 
re -potting* they flowered in small 32's in September, 
and they are still flowering profusely. I know of 
uo flowering plant for which so many use* can be 
found, and 1 have had plants which Dave flowered 
beautifully for six weeks iu succession. With re- 
gard to female (towers, I bad six plants which 
exhibited from ten to thirty female flower* each, 
the aeeda of which I carefully harvested, and I have 
now a* much seed aa one could place on a sixpence. 



PHORMUJMTENAX.- In your issue of February 25 



it, that two kinds may he produced from the 
same seed, ouo part of the plant differing 
from another part. I have two specimens 
showing this peculiarity, and feel quite sure 
myself it is correct (but what science may say 
remains to bo stated), as very frequently a berry 
produces two shoots, and attaches itself to the tree, 
showing a proof of the correctness of the assertion. 
The old berries that are left on the punt sprout 
in themselves after attaining a certain age, that 
is, being fully ripe. There are often some berries 
left on the plant till the next crop, which doubtless 
would grow if put carefully and securely on the 
rind, but not having tried thorn I cannot say ; but I 
fully believe it would succeed, as the berry, if good, 
will sprout on anything, on even a cannon-ball, 
stone, or on a dry fence, but laoking tbe nutriment 
required it dies. Doubtless, some of the more 
learned in such matters, and possessing more 
botanical knowledge, will give their views (should 
they think the remark* made worth their notice), 
and their experience with this parasite. The speci- 
men* alluded to are from nine to twelve years old, 
so that my observation of tbem is not very limited. 
Jiubu Cordtrvy. 
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FILMY FERN8 IN A COOL FRAME.— I read Mr. 
Swan's remarks about the cultivation of filmy 
Ferns with interest. We know that the plants 
dislike heat, and are moat at home in -shady, cool 
pits, or class- coses, if severe frosts are guarded 
against In the gardens at The Hendre we have, 
as has been remarked in the pages of this journal, 
a glass-case of this kind on the north side of a 
high building, in which Todeas, Hymenopbyllum, 
&c, thrive admirably. My object in writing is to 
point out that although filmies are able to withstand 
some degree of cold without injury, as I have 
proved several times in the last twenty years, yet 
there is a certain limit, and beyond which some 
species are injured. In February, 1895, we had 
unusually severe frosts, and when, on one occasion, 
32° were registered, the Fern- case, although being 
well protected with mats and litter, the plants, on 
being examined, were found to be thickly coated 
with hoar-frost. The coverings, however, were 
kept on the case till the frost had quite disappeared, 
hoping that all would be well with the plants. This 
was not so, however, for plants of Toaea pellucida 
were killed, and a fine specimen of Todea superb* 
lost all of its fronds, as well as the undeveloped 
ones, none forming in 1895. In the spring of 1896, 
a whorl, however, appeared, and the plant now baa 
upwards of thirty fronds, but they are not as large 
as those it possessed at the time of the frost. 
Todea plumosa, Trichomanes radicans, T. direc- 
tum, and T. dilatatum withstood 32° of frost with- 
out any apparent ill-effects, and likewise Hyraeno- , 
phyllum tunbridgense and H. Wilsoni, as they 
might be expected so to do. Thos. Coombrr. 



Fruit Register. 

NOTES ON SOME LATE WINTER PEARS. 

After Winter Nelis, a delicious Pear which is in 
season in December, and whose fruits come finest 
on wall trees, Passe Crassaue is one of our most 
valuable Pears, keeping late and becoming fit for 
table use in January, and lasting for about five weeks. 
The tree must be trained on a south or west wall, 
and in a hot season it will reach perfection. Ne 
Plus Meuris is a trusty variety, which is fit for 
dessert as late as March ; if it have faults these 
are smallness, and sometimes grittiness, but good 
cultivation results usually in a. fair size and excel- 
lent flavour. The tree bears well in most soils. 

Glou Morceau is as good a variety almost as the 
last, and is one of the largest of the late keepers. 
It is improved in flavour by keeping, and generally, 
if it be left on the tree till November, with suitable 
treatment in hastening or retarding ripening, Glou 
Morceau has a season of two months. The . fruit 
when well exposed to the sun is always of a fioe 
yellow tinge. It is buttery juicy, but sometimes 
gritty at the core. Josephine de M alines and 
Bergamotte d'Esperen are our latest dessert varieties, 
and to have them in good condition they should not 
be gathered, or, at the least, not all of them, 
before November, or shrivelling will occur, and 
flavour will be lacking. I have kept these two 
varieties till the month of May in passable 
condition. 

It need scarcely be said that these late varieties 
should be handled and stored with the utmost care, 
wood-wool or other soft material being laid in the 
gathering baskets and on the fruit-room shelves. 
T(ie Pear-room should be dry and airy, and the 
fruit laid in a single layer, covering them with 
paper. When Pears are sent to table each variety 
should be labelled neatly, so that the employers 
may know what the variety is. W. A. Cook, Comp- 
lon Basmtl Harden*, Calne. 



Florists' Flowers. 

i 

SINGLE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
To provide flowers for exhibition iu a cut state, 
disbudding is necessary, in order to increase the size 
of the blooms ; but as decorative subjects, I am not 
in favour of cultivating Bingle flowers on what is 
known as the large-bloom system. For purposes of 
decoration, either as plants in pots or as cut flowers, 
the plants should be permitted to produce long 



sprays, branching freely in a natural manner. 
Many varieties belonging to this section are sweetly 
perfumed ; that known as Mrs. Langtry is espe- 
cially so, and a freely-flowered plant is sufficient to 
perfume a whole house. 

February is a good time to insert strong, healthy 
cuttings, and two may be put into each 2J-inch 
pot, using sandy soil. Place them in a cool- 
house, and when the plants are 4 inches high, 
piuch the tops from the shoots, in order to induce 
the plants to make lateral branches. Re -pot 
the plants before they become in the least root- 
bound, and seek to kee>p the growth as stocky as 
possible. Pots 8 and 10 inches in diameter are 
sufficiently large. Indeed, the latter size would 
afford room enough for three plants. To obtain 
plants of various sizes, some of the plants may be 
again " pinched " when they have made 5 inches of 
additional growth. Subsequently, as the plants 
grow and make natural breaks, the number of shoots 
to each will be considerably increased. Beyond 
loosely tying the branches to a few stakes in each 
pot, no interference with the growth will be neces- 
sary. The plants will then form as many buds as 
possible, and 'subsequently produce charming sprays 
of blooms 2 feet long. . The varieties are now 
numerous, and it is not wise to grow any but the 
best. - 

The following are a good selection .—Miss Mary 
Anderson, white shaded rose ; Miss Annie Holden, 
a creamy-buff sport from the above ; Fairfield 
Beauty, rich > velvety-crimson in colour, and of 
exquisite form ; Annie Heard, pure white, of 
medium size; Admiral Sir T. Symonds, blooms 
deep yellow, extra large ; Mrs. A. E. Stubbs, pure 
white ; Purity, also white, very free ; Souvenir de 
Londres, crimson ; Oceana, silvery blush ; Jane, 
an old favourite, pure white ; Earlawood Beauty, 
primrose ; Mrs. C. H. Seeley, white, extra fine ; 
Millie Agate, blush ; Springfield Beauty, maroon ; 
Earlawood Glory, white with green disc ; Golden 
Star, rich yellow, shaded bronze ; Florence, blush - 
pink ; Mrs. Langtry, pale-pink, fragrant ; and Miss 
Rose, pink, very free. K. M. 
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SPECIES OF SELAGINELLA WORTHY OF 

CULTIVATION. 

In the number of the Gartleners' Chronicfr for 
December 17. last, Mr. G. B. Mallet describes 
some, species of Selaginella, and touches upon their 
cultivation. I should be glad to add a few remarks. 
Among the species of larger growth the folio wiug 
are as beautiful and worthy of cultivation as those 
named by Mr. Mallet, viz., S. atroviridis, Spring, 
is an oriental species, with a sub-erect and decom- 
pound dark green fronds (if the term frond may be 
adopted for the branches of Selaginellas). The 
fronds become a half to 1 foot long. It is a plant 
of easy cultivation, and has a good effect when 
grown in large pans. S. atroviridis seldom pro- 
duces spikes. This species belongs to the same 
group as the well-known S. Martensii. S. Breynii, 
Spring, may be regarded as the most beau- 
tiful species of the uncinate or plumose group. 
Its stems are entirely trailing, and bears sub- 
erect, pinnate, branched fronds ; the lateral 
leaves are of a bright golden lustre, that renders 
the plant very effective, and the better if several 
plants are planted together into oue large pan. 

S. flagellifera, of which Mr. J. G. Baker, in his 
excellent monograph of the Selaginellas, in the 
handbook of Fern Allies, says is a form of plumosa, 
introduced from Fiji. We find it sometimes cul- 
tivated in English ferneries — for instance, in the 
far-famed fernery of Messrs. Birkenhead, at Sale, 
near Manchester. We also received most of the 
following described species from Messrs. Birkenhead. 
S. flagellifera is valuable for the same purposes as 
plumosa. 

S. tassellata, Hort. Bull, is oue of the most 
interesting species we know of. The lateral fronds 



are large, and much dilated on the upper tide it 
the base ; the bracts of the spikes are extremely 
long and. ciliate. We cannot explain the meaning 
of the specific name "tassellata." It is a very 
distinct and ornamental stove Selaginella. 

S. umbroaa somewhat resembles cauleecens. It u 
a very pretty upright -growing variety, of straggling 
habit. The fresh green colour of its fronds makes 
a charming contrast with its bright red stem*. 
Selaginella erythropus grows quickly in a temperate 
greenhouse. 

S. Victoria, Moore, is, I think, the most valuable 
species next to grandis and Wallichi. Its rob- 
erect, aarmentoee stems become 3 to 4 feet long, 
and produoo large fronds with long caudate 
pinnse. The upper-aide frond* are of a dark- 
green colour, that may have given occasion to the 
synonym " atroviridis,'* Spring. With respect to 
its cultural requirements, these are attended to 
by Mr. Mallet in the above-mentioned article. A 
species quite different from all other cultivated 
Selaginellas is S. oregana (Eaton). In its habit 
it is more like a Lycopodium than a Selaginella. 
Its thin stems are pendent, and grow 6 feet in 
length ; its fronds are uniform, and for that reason 
it is included in the rupestris group. S. ortgana 
is worthy of cultivation, and its trailing habit 
makes it suitable for baskets and hanging raws. 
It also has a very good effect in masses. 

Of small-growing, moss-like species, I only 
name S. Poulteri ; the others are known well enough, 
except, perhaps, the two varieties of Krausnana, 
viz., Stansfieldi and Browni ; these are nice varie- 
ties, suitable for covering a rockwork fernery. In 
German gardens S. Kraussiana is mostly called den 
ticulata. This is quite wrong ; denticulata ii a 
Mediterranean species, totally different in habit 
from S. Kraussiana. C. K. Schneider, Darnutadt. 
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CARNATIONS AT EXMOUTH. 

The winter-blooming varieties of Carnations may 
be easily grown if the necessary convenience for 
their cultivation is available. It is best to cultivate 
them in considerable quantity, and devote a good 
portion of a house, or, better still, the whole of it, 
to the accommodation of the plant*. The exact 
attention and treatment they require can then or 
given them, without reference to the needs of other 
plants. Satisfactory results may then be confidently 
anticipated. 

I had lately the pleasure to see the collection ol 
Mr. W. J. Godfrey, at the Claremont Nursery, 
Exmouth, and was surprised to find so fine a dis- 
play of bloom there. The vigour of these plants 
and their free-blooming qualities enable me to 
recommend the varieties as most desirable ones to 
acquire. They have been raised by Mr. Godfrey. 
Among the white-flowering sorts Pearl Beauty i* 
prominent ; it has large and fidl flowers, of fine 
form, and pure white in colour, they were afco 
sweetly scented. Lady Doreen Long is one of the 
most handsome varieties ever introduced. The 
colour is clear yellow, with a slight pencilling of 
carmine-pi uk, very large, of rare substance, and a 
very strong grower. Mrs. Richard Ley is rich 
salmon -pink, with smooth and even petals. Mist 
Nita Bloxsome is in colour similar to Madame 
There.se Franco, but is more robust and free flower- 
ing, and the blooms are smoother. Many grower* 
are discarding Madame Th. Franco for Miss Nita 
Bloxsome. Miss Adam-Hogg is of most desirable 
form ; the blooms are similar to those of His* 
Joliffe, but are larger, the colour is bright glowing 
salmon, quite distinct, and very fragrant. The 
plant is a dwarf and robust grower. Lady Gertrude 
Kolle reminds one of the border variety Duchea of 
Fife in colour, but is of a richer and more solii 
rose-pink. In habit the plant is dwarf, robust, and 
very free ; it is one of the very best of its colour. 
Nellie Steveus is in colour similar to the bloib 
Malmaison, perfect in form ; the petals are of good 
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use and substance, and the flower charming. 
Eimoath Gem has blooms of large size, of pale 
ttlmon-pink colour; Mrs. Herbert Stewart is a 
very handsome flower, measuring nearly 3 inches 
across, and is one of the most striking. The colour 
is rich rosy carmine, and is distinct and attractive. 
Exraoutli Scarlet is a decided improvement ou 
Winter Cheer, the colour being brighter, and the 
pilots hare more of the tree habit with them. Mr. 
(fodfrey is now working up a stock of this variety 
ai rapidly as possible. All other varieties, too, 
are being increased in large quantities. There are 
thousands of plants that were struck in heat last 
November that Are now potted into thumbs and 
large 3-inch pots. In the propagating-pits there are 
even greater quantities now making roots. The 
healthy condition of the plants was very observ- 
able, and no disease was seen. Batches of the 
dwarf, yet free-flowering Godfrey Richardia, are full 
of ftpathes, though eveiyday quantities of blooms 
ire cat from them. W. Swan. 

Primulas at Farnham Royal. 

How pleasant is it to look over a fine collection 
of Chinese Primroses under the bright light of a 
high country district ! Messrs. James & Sons, 
whose houses are on high ground, enjoy pure air 
and freedom from smoke, do not grow plants strong 
or very large ; every one of the many hundreds here 
are in 48'a, the object being, of course, to promote 
good bloom-production on compact form and foliage, 
and thus facilitate fertilisation and seed production. 
For the Primula naturally flowers in the winter, 
and because of the absence of insects— and a desir- 
able absence too for the grower — artificial fertilisa- 
tion has to be performed, the whole of the plants 
being gone over repeatedly whilst in bloom. The 
plants are for this purpose placed in blocks of 
strains and colours, and whether few or many, 
almost every one in its place seems to be the 
duplicate of the other. Some sparing varieties 
produce but little seed, due doubtless to the long 
continuance of in -breeding ; but that fact may help 
to induce breeders or raisers not to be too con- 
tinuous in such matters, lest they defeat their object 
eventually by producing strains that are absolutely 
)«rren. With these tender plants we are dependent 
entirely on seed for propagation, hence the im- 
portance of securing good seed producers, as well as 
iioe flowers. No doubt the moderate culture, pure 
air, and light, found at Farnham Royal, conduce 
in a high degree to success in this matter. The 
new etellata or pyramidal forms, seeds most freely, 
and presents a good seed parent for crossing with 
large-flowered varieties. Still, it would be a mis- 
fortune were that pretty plant to suffer in form if 
inter-crossing destroyed its free blooming pyramidal 
habit, and reduced it to the level of the ordinary 
florists' strains. The varieties here largely com- 
prise the finest of the Reading stocks, and amongst 
them are some superbly deep rich coloured forms, 
lueh as Crimson King, deepest of all, the flowers of 
fine form, rich crimson, having a clear lemon eye, 
ronnd which runs a belt of maroon ; this is new, 
*nd wonderfully true to character. Next comes a 
brilliant fiery red or scarlet that is a long way 
superior to its progenitor, Chiswick Red. How a 
&*» of this glowed in the sunlight as with fire, 
and was wonderfully effective ! Giant Terracotta, 
Rally a rich carmine, is superb and does not dis- 
colour ; and Giant Purple has splendid flowers of a 
rich magenta hue, and is quite a gem of its shade. 
The bine strain is here in strong evidence, quite a 
rich and striking lavender-blue ; and one of the 
loveliest is Giant Pink, a delightful, soft, rosy -pink 
colour that commands warm admiration. Giant 
Royal White, on dark palmate leafage, is the finest and 
Purest of all the section ; it seems impossible to 
ttcel this for size, or in purity. There are many 
others of the single forms grown, but all cannot 
be indicated. Doubles are fine, especially the rich 
Mood-red, salmon or pink, and the whites are both 
<Wk and light green leafage. The former seems to 
have the finest and purest flowers, but all the 
atocks of the many strains are of the very best, and 
hi bulk make a beautiful show. D. 
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A WINTEa GARDEN FOR ABERDEEN. 

At the meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council 
on Monday, the 16th ult., the Convener of the 
Links and Parks Committee moved the adoption of 
a report by the City Architect with regard to the 
proposed winter garden in the Duthie Public Park. 
The building is to be 108 feet long, 36 feet wide, 
with two side-wings of 30 feet iu length, by 36 feet 
wide, with a circular dome iu the centre. Arrange- 
ments will be made to allow of the different parts 
of the building being heated to different tempera- 
tures. The total cost is £1550. 

Natural History and Antiquarian Society of 

Aberdeen. 

Thanks to the energetic and indefatigable efforts 
of Dr. James W. H. Trail, Professor of Botany iu 
Aberdeen University, and a few other local gentle- 
men, a new era, from which the happiest results 
are anticipated, will be inaugurated for this Society 
on Friday evening, 24th inst. In anticipation of 
Friday's meeting, 117 ladies and gentlemen have 
been added to the membership of the Society. Of 
this number some two-thirds reside in and about 
Aberdeen, the other third being resident in, or 
connected with the surrounding counties. At 
the meeting on the 24th insk, a short address 
was given by Professor Trail, on the work aud 
f lace in Aberdeen of the Society, and there was 
an exhibition of objects of interest in the botanical 
rooms of Marischal College, where the Society intend 
holding their meetings. The office-bearers of the 
Society are as follows : President, Professor Trail ; 
Vice-presidents, Mr. William Ferguson, LL.D., of 
Kinmundy ; and Mr. George Sim, naturalist, 
Aberdeen. Members of executive : Dr. Alexander 
Brown, Mr. W. Forest, Mr. Alexander Mackie, and 
Dr. W. H. Williamson. 



Mr. McCardie contended that prisoner made bond 
fide purchases, but was merely unable to pay. 

Two goods porters were called to prove that the 
prisoner re-consigned the trees from Redditch 
Street to Messrs. Parker, Kirkam & Parker, 
Auctioneers, 35, Temple Street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Parker, auctioneer, stated that the prisoner 
wrote him, saying that he had some trees for sale, 
and asked him to include them in his sale of the 
following day or so, but the trees arrived too late, 
and were consequently held over till January 5. 
In the interval prisoner came to Mr. Parker and 
asked for an advance on the trees, which was 
refused. A day or so afterwards Mr. Parker had 
some of the trees unpacked, and found on them 
labels bearing Messrs. Jarman's name, and being 
somewhat suspicious, he communicated with 
Messrs. Jarman, with the result that the latter 
firm placed the matter in the hands of the police. 
The trees, having been out of the ground so long, 
were dried up, shrivelled, and fetched only £2 3*. 

The jury found the prisoner guilty on both 
counts, and the Deputy-Recorder sentenced him to 
six months 1 imprisonment, with 'hard labour. 



Law Notes. 



FRAUD ON CHARD NURSERYMEN. 

At Birmingham Quarter Sessions, on Monday, 
before Mr. T. S. Soden, Deputy- Recorder, John 
Sexton, 40, salesman, was charged with obtaiuing, 
by false pretences, from Messrs. Jarman & Co., 
nurserymen, of Chard, forty-eight Apple-trees, and 
seventy-two Rose-trees, value £7, with intent to 
defraud. Mr. Stubbins prosecuted, and Mr. 
McCardie (instructed by Mr. Coode) defended. 

The first witness called for the prosecution was 
Mr. H. Seagon, who stated that he was the repre- 
sentative of Messrs. Jarman at their stand at the 
cattle show, Bingley Hall, Birmingham. While 
there, either on November 29 or 30, the prisoner 
gave him an order for four dozen Apple-trees, 
£5, and six dozen Roses, £2 ; at the same time 
handing him a memorandum form which stated 
that the prisoner was a grocer and provision mer- 
chant at 10, Edward Street, Redditch, with ware- 
house at Unicorn Hill. On these representations 
Mr. Seagon accepted the order, and the goods were 
despatched from Chard on December 20, packed in 
one crate, one basket, and one bundle. The witness 
further identified a memorandum form on which 
the prisoner had written to Messrs. Jarman on 
December 29 for seven dozen dwarf Roses under 
the name of "J. W. Johnson, grocer and provision 
merchant, 2, Gough Road, Sparkbrook, Birming- 
ham. " Messrs. Jarman's suspicions, however, being 
aroused, these trees were not sent. 

Various witnesses were called to prove that the 
prisoner neither carried on a business of grocer or 
provision merchant at the addresses given, or 
possessed any trade stock whatever. 

The prisoner stated that the Rose-trees wero 
ordered by him for a Mrs. Johnson, but Mrs. 
Johnson's "garden " consisted of a bricked yard 
at the back of the house of about 14 by 10 feet. 



©i>ftuan>. 

Rev. Canon Du PORT.— Another of the older 
generation of British mycologists has- passed away 
in the person of the Rev. Canon Du Port, who died 
at Denver Rectory, in the county of Norfolk, on 
February 21, 1899. James Mourant Du Port, the 
son of James Du Port, Assistant Treasurer of the , 
States of Guernsey, was born at St. Peters Port on 
April 14, 1832. He was educated' at Elizabeth . 
College, from whence he obtained a scholarship at 
Cains College, Cambridge. He took his B.A. in 
1855, being tenth wrangler, and subsequently 
became Dean of his College. He was Hebrew 
lecturer from 1855 to 1862. In the latter year he 
was appointed to the vicarage at Mattishall, where 
he remained till 1884, when he became rector of 
Denver. In 1881 he was made Honorary Canon of 
Norwich, and in 1890 Rural Dean. Throughout 
bis life he was keenly interested in natural science. 
For a long series of years he conducted meteoro- 
logical observations both at Mattishall and Denver. 
His greatest pleasure, however, was iu the study of 
botany. Notooly did he possess a sound practical 
knowledge of the phanerogams of his own country, 
but also the floras of France and Switzerland, as 
well as that of Egypt received his attention. He 
was best known, however, as a f ungologist, and for 
many years was a regular attendant at the fungus 
forays of the Woolhope Club, of which field club 
he was an honorary member. His knowledge of 
Latin was greatly appreciated by his fellow-members, 
and it was always at their service, for he spared no 
trouble in unravelling the intricacies of the descrip- 
tions of the "Hymenomycetes" and "Mono- 
graphia." Always ready to help, his genial manner 
and kindkeartednesa made him a universal favourite 
amongst the Woolhopians. For many years he was 
a member of the Soci^te Mycologiqne de France, 
and attended several of the forays, notably in 1887, 
1891, and 1896, where his knowledge of the French 
language stood him in good stead. Mainly in- 
terested in the Hymenomycetes, there was nothing 
in the shape of a fungus which came amiss to him. * 
One of the species found by him at Mattishall, 
Russula Du Porti, was named after him. It is 
figured in Cooke'* Jfluttratiotis, pt. 1042. He con- 
tributed the following papers, " On some species of 
Tricholoma not easily distinguished " (Woolhope 
Trans., 1883); "On the colours of the fungi as 
indicated by the Latin words used by Fries " (lb*, 
p. 113); "The unexpected appearance of two 
species of fungi in a field quite recently under cul- 
tivation " (/&., 1890, p. 122); "On the fungoid 
diseases of cereals" (Norfolk and Normch Tram.^ - 
1880, p. 194) ; " On some of the rarer fungi found 
near Mattishall iu 1880" (/6., p. 200); 'On a 
remarkable appearance of fungi " (76., 1893, p. 558). 
C. B. P. 
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Maj6r H. L. Barton, D.L.. J.P.— With 
deep regret we have to record the death of Major 
Barton, of Straffan House, oo. Kildare, on the 
23rd ult. He was laid to rest in the family grave 
at Straffan Church on Tuesday, the 28th ult, and 
by his express wish the coffin was conveyed 
thither borne on one of the carte from the home 
farm at Irishtown. This vehicle was painted 
black, and draped very tastefully, and the coffin 
upon it was covered with fresh foliage and flowers, 
in the shape of wreaths and tokens from friends. 
Major Barton was 75 years of age, having been 
born at Bordeaux in 1823, but he had lived on 
his Straffan estate for many years, and thoroughly 
enjoyed and liberally supported both farm and 
garden. His celebrated breed of Shorthorns, was well 
known throughout the British Isles. Although a 
very enthusiastic sportsman, the garden under the 
more immediate care of the Hon. Mrs. Barton, 
was also a never-failing source of pleasure and 
interest to him. The Dog- wood, and the Cardinal 
Osiers are very bright and cheerful beside the river 
at Straffan just now, and the Snowdrops also under 
the great Lime-trees on the lawn. Deceased s 
widow, the Hon. Anna Barton, was a sister of the 
late and of the present Lord Clarina, and is widely 
known for her appreciation of horticulture. 



Societies. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

February 28.— Tuesday last was preceded by so cold a 
night, that the display made at the usual fortnightly meeting 
was leas in extent than the preceding one. Visitors were 
numerous, and not' a few of them stated that their ther- 
mometers had registered as much as 15° of frost ; conse- 
quently, it was not surprising that exhibitors, especially 
those who would have brought the warmer-growing Orchids, 
were not prepared to incur the risk that would have attended 
the bringing of their plants in quantity to Westminster. 
Nevertheless, there was a moderate show of Orchids, and the 
Orchid Committee recommended the awards of two First-class 
C r,ifleate« and five Awards of Merit. The Floral Com- 
mittee recommended the award of a First-clan Certificate to 
a pure white, double- flowered variety of Prunus peraica, and 
Awards of Merit to Rhododendrons x Hercules and Exquisite, 
each of them valuable varieties of the hybrids obtained from 
R. javanicum There were groups of Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
Narcissus, and other hanly plants and flowers. 

The exhibits before the Fruit and Vegetable Committee 
were of little interest. 

In the afternoon an interesting lecture upon the " Colours 
of Insects" was given by Mr. Blake, and the subject was 
freely illustrated with lantern views. 

Floral Committee. 

Present : W. Marshall, Esq., Chairman ; and Messrs. Geo. 
Paul, R. Dean, Wm. Howe, Jas. Hudson, J. F. McLeod, J. 
Jennings, Chas. T. Druery, C. J. Salter, Tbos. Peed, H. Selfe- 
Leonard, W. Bain, J. D. Pawle, C. R. Fielder, Jas. Walker, 
Chas. E. Shea, E. T. Cook, Herbert J. Cutbush, Harry Turner, 
John Fraser, E. H. Jenkins, aud J. W. Barr. 

Messrs. W. Paul k Son, Waltham Cross Nurseries, Herts, 
showed some prettily-flowered plants in pots of Prunus, P. 
triloba, P. Myrobalana rosea plena, Ac P. triloba is a very 
double pink-coloured flower upon shoots with partially 
developed leaves, and suitable for cutting. Several varieties 
of the Peach. with pink and deep rose-colourei flowers were 
attractive, as also was the double Almond. Pyrus Mains flori- 
bunda is an effective flowering shrub, by reason of its 
excessive freedom in producing bloom. Forsythia suspensa, 
one of the prettiest of the Forsythias, was also shown. The 
group was faced by plants of variegated Privet and Euonymus 
(Silver gilt Banksian Medal). 

Mr. F. Millf.r, 110, Fulhain Road, South Kensington, 
taiidon, made a fine show with Cinerarias, exhibiting dwarf 
freely-flowered plants of brilliant colours. These were inter- 
spersed with Ferns ; and there were cut Narcissus blooms, 
Freesias, various floral designs, and wreath* (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

Meiers. Sander k Co., St. Albans, exhibited Acalypha 
hispkla (Sander!) as a standard, with a clear stem of about 
2J feet, afterwards several branches, all ot which were well 
flowered. 

A fine display of Cyclamens was made by the St. Oeorocs 
Nursery Company, Hanwell, London, W. This group of 
about six score plants represented a strain remarkable for the 
sice of its flowers, and for the decided colours they present. 
The extra-large size or giant strain that is not at present asso- 
ciated with the best of form, may be capable of improvement 
in the latter respect. The fimbriated strain was also repre- 
sented, but the value of the exhibit consisted most in the 
florist's normal varieties (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 



From Purhell Purseil, Esq., Woodlands, Streatham 
Hill, 8.W., was shown a very large group of Narcissus in 
pots, and a smaller one of Cinerarias. A moat commendable 
amateur's exhibit, that was recommended a Silver Flora 
Medal. 

Mr. Thos. 8. Ware, Ltd., Hale Farm Nurseries, Totten- 
ham, showed a group of Narcissus in pots ; some of the more 
popular varieties were represented by strongly-grown plants, 
and we also noticed In this exhibit a plant In flower of Orchis 
fuse*, a purple-flowered species with large and broad green 
leaves; varieties of CyclamenAtkinsii, bluish-flowered Primuhis, 
the very dwarf-growing Oaultheria procu*nbena, Ac. (Vote of 
Thanks). 

Messrs. Barr k Sows, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, had a similar exhibit, but included, in addition, 
plants of Lachenalias, Chinese Primulas, Cinerarias, Ac, The 
curious Iris tsberoaa, with purple and green flowers, was 
represe n ted by cut blooms, and the earliest of the Anemones 
and Chionodoxas were shown in pots (Vote of Thanks). 

Messrs. Paul k Son, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, showed 
forced plants of Lilac alba grandiflora, also plants of Helle- 
bonis caucasicus punctatus, and a number of varieties ; and 
H. orientalis, Saxifraga lutea purpurea, S. Boydi alba. 
Megasea Stracheyi, Ac., and two beautiful blooms of 
L'lnnooence H. T. Rose. 

From Mr. J no. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, Surrey, 
was exhibited a group of plants of a fine white -flowering 
variety of Viburnum Tinus (Laurustinus). The plants were 
dwarf standards and bushes, and all of them were full of 
bloom : Ski mm a Fortune!, well berried ; and Hedera arborea 
fructu-lnteo, a large-leaved Ivy, with yellow berries, were 
likewise included in the group. * 

Messrs. Rorr. Veitch k Son, Exeter, exhibited blooms of 
Primula floribunda tar. Isabella, with larger and paler 
blooms than the type, being cream-coloured instead of 
yellow. 

Some splendidly cultivated Violets of the varieties Marie 
Louise and Neapolitan were shown by Lady Margaret Bos- 
fAWBW, Tregye, Perranwell, Cornwall, for which a Cultural 
Commendation was swarded. 

Beautiful sprays of Asparagus Sprengeri, with white snd 
red berries, were shown by Mr. J. Hudson, gr. to Leopold 
de Rothschild, Esq., Gunnersbury House, Acton (Cultural 
Commendation). Mr Hudson also exhibited a fine variety of 
Clivea named " Vivia." 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, 
exhibited a small group of plant* in pots of a most decorative 
variety of the Peach named Prunus Persies magnifies. The 
flowers are very large, and in colour deep red. Messrs. VEiim 
also showed a plant in flower of Hippeastrnm procerum, a 
Crinum-likc plant with lilac-coloured flowers. It is a native 
or South Brazil. 

AWARDS. 

Prunus Perrim vulgaris alba Jlort-pUno. —This is a beautiful 
white-flowered Pejch, with larg^-sized double blooms. The 
plant exhibited by Messrs. W. Paul k Son, Waltham Cross, 
was dwarf and very freely flowered, being a mo*»t decorative 
object (First-class Certificate). 

Rhododendron x Heretles,—A greenhouse Rhododendron of 
the R. Jasminiflornm x javanicum group of hybrids. In 
colour the flowers are a shade of apricot-yellow, but the 
stimens and anther* being red, afford a pleasing contrsNt. 
E*ch flower is from 2} to 2} inches across, and most of tliem 
possess six or seven petals in place of the usual number, five. 
A plant of considerable size was exhibited, and bearing several 
large trusses of flowers, afforded ample proof of the decorative 
qualities ot this variety (Award of Merit). From Messrs. Jas. 
Veitch k Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. 

Rhododendron x Exquisite.— This is a hybrid, we are 
informed, from the two species R. javanicum and R. T>ys- 
mannl from Sumatra. The flowers ot this hybrid are a little 
lesA in size than those of R x Hercules, and the colour is a 
shade of bright yellow, approaching golden. The anthers 
have a considerable effect, being purple. It is a \nluable 
addition to these beautiful Rhododendrons that Messrs. Ja*. 
Veitch k Bon*, and their Mr. Heal, have oiiginatcd (Award 
of Merit). 

Orchid Committee. 

Pitsent: Harry J. Veitch, Esq., in the chair; aud Messrs. 
J. O'Brien (Hon. Sec.), De B. Crawshsy, T. R. Haywood, 
W. Thompson, H. T. Pitt, A. Outram, J. Douglas, E. Hill, 
II. J. Chapman, H. Little, H. Williams, H. Ballantiue, 
F. J. Thome, Norman C. Cookson, and Major Mason. 

A dull, foggy, frosty morning, led us to suppose that 
Orchids would not be abundant at this meeting, but on the 
ccntrary they formed a very interesting and showy part of tin 
same. 

Continental cultivators were represented by M. Chas. 
Maron, of Brunoy, Seine-et-Oise, Frauce, the raiser of ho 
many fine hybrids. Two of his plants fairly eclipsed his 
former efforts, viz., Ladio-Cattleya X Eniesti var. Princess 
Olga (Cattleya Percivaliana 9 , Lselia flava 6* ), one of the most 
charming hybrids of its class, with bright chrome yellow 
flowers, the lip having an orange base, and dark, red-brown 
marking ; and L.-C. x callistoglosss var. J. Leemann (L. pur- 
purata var. x C. Warscewfcxii imperialist one of the most 
gorgeous of hybrid Lsdio-Csttleyas ; and both of which 
secured the highest award. Mr. Maron also showed a fine 
plant of .the true Cypripedium concolor tonkinense, with 
clear yellow flower, fully one-third lsrger than the ordinary 
C. concolor. 

M. Jules Hye-Leysen, Coupure, Ghent (gr., Mr. Coen), 
sent a fine three-flowered inflorescence of . Odontoglossum 
crispum Frani-Masereel, cultivated up to the highest state of 



perfection! its flowers being for the greater part of a rich roae- 
crimson, delicately picked ont with white. So marked wu 
the improvement Mr. Jules Hye's cultivation had made, that 
the committee recommended a Silver Medal for it. Mr 
Jules HtesIso showed Cypripedl urn "Surprise,'* a assasont 
yellow hybrid. 

Baron Sir H. Schroder, The Dell, SUines (gr., Mr. E 
Ballantiue), showed a charming yellow Odontoglossum, which 
Professor Reichenbach had named O. x VuyUtekknnm, hot 
which was adjudged to be an O. x Wilckeauuin ; also the nn 
natural hybrid O. x Cookeanum, and a yellow form of 0. 
Pescstorel, or, more correctly, an unspotted O. k exosUeo*. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Sows, Royal Exotic Nursery, Kiag • 
Road, Chelsea, showed four hybrid Phabvnopsia, rit., P.x 
Cassandra (Stuartiana 9 , rosea <$ X P. x Aria Jne (StuartiaM 9, 
Aphrodite <JX P. X Mrs. Jas. Veitch, illustrated in the last 
issue of the Oardeners' Chronicle; and P. x Hebe, a wsl 
flower of the P. intermedia class. 

W. Thompson, Esq., Walton Orange, Stone, Staflorosnir* 
(gr., Mr. W. Stevens), showed a amall group of grand Odoo. 
toglossums, for which a Silver Banksian Medal was awarded. 
It contained Odontogloasnm x ezcellens spectsbile, s sobl* 
variety, the leading bulb bearing two fine spikes (Cnltnnl 
Commendation); O. x Wilckeanutn concinnum, fine yellow, 
with brown red blotches; O. x Cored inei expansam, Uk 
finest of its class ; and O. crispnm Daphne and O. c Domtby, 
two very handsome spotted forms, the latter a anull plant. 
which should develop into a very flue thing. 

Messrs. Huon Low k Co., Bush Hill Park, were swankd t 
Silver Banksian Medal for a good group, which consifted 
principally of flue forms of Cattleya Triarurl ; with then 
were good examples or Cattleya Dowiasa, Lsslia harpopayUa, 
L. cinnabarina. Odontoglossum crispum, O. And«rsooJanaat. 
Cypripedium insigne Sander*, C. x Marshallianum, and 
various Dcndrobiums, including the old but still uncommon 
D. nobile Tollisnutn. 

F. Khioiit, Esq., Thundersley House, Essex (gr., Mr. 
MsrstonX showed a group of good forms of Cattleya Trianei, 
l-*tia glauca, I . superbieus, and Odoatoglossum Rossii ouutu 
(Bronze Banksian Medal). 

J. T. Bennett-Pok, Esq., Hotnewoo J, Cheshunt (gr., Mr. 
DownesX showed a gronp of well -grown plants of Cynrij*. 
dium x Lsthsmisnum, C. x villosnm, Ac. 

De R Crawshav, Esq., RosefiekL Sereooaks (gr. t Mr. 8. 
CookeX showed Odontoglossum x Ruckerisnum Crawshar- 
anum, a grand form ; O. x Andersontajnum Bagaerdianam, 
and O. Rossii Crawshatanum, both good. 

B. Stan let Clare, Esq., Oak Alyn, Wrexham, North 
Wales (gr., Mr. J. Edwards), showed Odontogtossom crispum 
"Mrs. Stanley Clark." a very finely blotched form; O. 
Rossii rubescens, and a hybrid Cypripedium (callomm x 
Doxalli stratum). 

Sir Wm. Marriott, The Down House, Bland ford (gr., Mr. 
Denny), a^ain ahowed Sophro-Uelia x Marriott (S. grandi- 
flora x L. flavaX with bright yellow flower. 

D. M. Grim.idalb, Esq., Uxbridge (gr., Mr. A. Kitwsll), 
showed good Odontoglossum maculstum, O. toriumphan*. 0. 
liiteo-purpureum sceptrum, Cypripedium Mastersisnum, tod 
C. villosum sureum. Major Joioev, Smtningdale Park (jr., 
Mr. Fred J. ThorneX showed a flower of Lycsste linguells, s 
largo greenish flower, with whitith lip, having a thick calhu ; 
al«3 Dendrobiuin atrovioUceuin and Lycsste plana. O. Thorp 
son, Esq., Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. Johnson), ahowed a good 
form or •eudrobium nobile. Mrs. Ball, Chesdle, Cheshire, 
sent a hybrid Denlrobiuin. J. RrrHERroRD, Esq., 
M.P., Bssrdwood, Blackburn (gr., Mr. J. LuptonX showed 
Cattleya Trisntei Rutherfordiana, fine in form and colour. 
H. Shaw, Esq., Birch Vale, near Stockport (gr., Mr. J. Clift), 
sent Odontoglossum luteo-purpureum. W. Ooolo, Es^, 
Hyfleld, near Stockport, sent Lielia glauca. 

Messrs. F. Sander k Co., St Albans, showed s well* 
flowered plant of the singular fringed Dendrobintu Har- 
veyanum. 

AWARDS. 

Ueiio-CaitUya x Krnesti •• Prim*** O'ga " (Cattleya Pre- 
civaliana 9, Lwlia flava rf), from M. C«as. Maron, Brunoy, 
France. A flower of extraordinary beauty ; plant approaching 
L. flava in character; flowers nearly as large as those off. Per 
civaliana, but with narrower segments ; sepals and petals 
bright chrome-yellow ; lip crimped orange at the base, the 
centre marked with bright brownish-red. The plant Urt 
two spikes, each with three flowers, borne on scai*s some 
4 inches in height (First-cls«s Certificate). 

Lalio.CaUltjfti x callutoglosn "J. Jjeemann " (Lo-lii pw- 
purnta var. x Cattleya Warscewiczii imperialis) froraM.CiiA*. 
Maron. Flower of the largaxt of any of the Lsslio-CitUeyai : 
sepals and p.'taN light-rose ; lip very broad and ftnelj 
e<panded, of a rich dirk claret -•_• rims >n (First-class CerUo- 
cateX 

Odonttglftsmm x RuclerUimtm CratctkapiHitwi, from De B» 
Crawshav, Esq. (gr., Mr. S. Cook). One of the handsomest nf 
its section. Flowers, large, light yellow tinged with dark 
rose, especially on the reverse side, and hindsoiuely spotted 
with dark brownish-red (Award of MeritX 

(klontoglouHm x H'tfdlrasMst " TA* Dell wrietn," from Baron 
Sir H. Schroder jgr., Mr. H. UallanUneX Flowers, bright 
canaryyellow, the petals and lip finely fringed. Resembling 
a yellow O. crispum (Award of Merit). 

Odontoglossum x Cooktanum (nat. hyb., 0. triumphant X 0. 
gloriosum), from Baron Sir H. Schroder. A pretty yrilow 
flower, spotted with chestnut red (Award of MeritX 

Odontoglossum x Coradinsi espaiuum, from W. Thompson, 
Esq., Walton Orange, Stone, Staffordshire (gr., Mr. W. 
Stevens). A showy form, with large cream-white flowers 
spotted With brown, and of thick texture (Award of Merit} 
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Cvfriptdium, x Surprise (Sallied flyeanum x 8picerianum), 
from M. Jules Hye-Leysen, Ghent (gr., Mr. Coen). A fine 
Cypripediam, resembling a large yellow C. insigne, but with 
more of the form of C. Sptoerianum, and white upper portion 
to the dorsal sepal (Award of Merit). 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

rrtxnt: Geo. Bunyard, Esq., chain nan ; and Messrs. J. 
Wjlkrd, J. Smith, F. Q. Lane, Geo. Wythes, 8. Mortimer, 
P C. M. Veitch, A. H. Pearaon, B. Shaw Blaker, W. Poupart, 
Jm. H. Veitch, Jos, Cheal, W. Wilka, Root. Fife, and Alex. 

Dean. 

Mr. R C. Norctrr, Broughton Road Nursery, Ipswich, 
showed a dish of fruit* of a stewing Pear under the name of 
Winter Orange, and described as a probable seedling from* 
Verolain. The fruits were of moderate sise, deep brown in 
colour, and some stewed specimens were pronounced by the 
committee to be very good. The fruits will be again exhi- 
bited at the next meeting, and if found to be distinct, the 
variety may possibly be given an award. 

Metm. B. Vwtoh & 8ok, Exeter, exhibited some fruits of 
M&nntagton Pearmain Apple, said to have been obtained 
from the original tree. The fruits were very dissimilar to the 
rsriety now in commerce under the above name. 

Another Apple named "Rouen" was sent by Mr. H. T. 
Martix, Stoneleigh Abbey Gardens, Kenilworth. 

A large and good simple of Salsafy was shown by Messrs. 
R. VtrrcH A Sou. ft was described as Sandwich Island Salsafy, 
bat had, no doubt, been cultivated in England from seeds 
obtained from that island. 

Appliances for the manufacture of ozone for insecticide 
purposes was shown by Mr. J. H. Lamfrey, Brockley, Kent. 
In the generation of osone, a disagreeable perfume is given 
off, which is said to kill green-fly, and many other insects. 
The appliances were not generally considered to be of prac- 
tical use for the purpose. 

Lecture. 

THB COLOUR OF INSECT8. 
In the afternoon a lecture upon "The Colour of Insects, 
UVir Meaning and Use," was given by Mr. H. L. T. Blake. 
TV subject was freely illustrated by lantern views of a most 
lotwesting character, and in the course of the lecture Mr. 
Blake described and illustrated instances in insects of<l) 
Protective resemblance ; (2) Aggressive resemblance ; (3) Pro- 
twtive mimicry ; (4) Warning colours of insects that are not 
f.r*yed upon by other insects or animals ; (5) Instances of 
nveral methods of defence being possessed by one insect or 
caterpillar. The chair was taken by Sir John T. D. Llewelyn , 
Bt , snd subsequently some interesting remarks were made 
npon the subject by the Rev. Prof. Henslow. 



Minor and North Africa, once both fertile and populous ; and 
by the cultivation at present of large areas of the globe, he 
said the land was being laid open to rapid denudation by the 
action of running water, &c. 



READING & DISTRICT GARDENERS' 
MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Bt the aid of limelight-views, and under the guidance of 
Mr. C. H. Cprtis (an old Kewlte), of the editorial staff of the 
OmUners' MagariHe, a large number of members of the above 
Association spent a pleasant evening recently at the club- 
room of the Old Abboy Restaurant in listening to an account 
of the houses and grounds of Kew Gardens. 



EDINBURGH FIELD NATURALISTS' 
AND MICROSCOPICAL. 

PrBRCARt 22.— The fourth meeting of the Society this 
«e«iion was held on the above date, in the Hall, 20, George 
atmt ; Mr. W. C. Crawford, President, in the chair. 

An account of a bryologioal excursion to Ben Lawers last 
Jun* was given by Mr. A. Murray, who, along with another 
member, had encamped on the Ben for two days, with the 
jurpoie of collecting mosses. They began their collection at 
the Larich burn, every tree, bank, rock, and dyke being 
covered with them. One rock was curtained with magnificent 
"pecimens of Antitrichia curtipendula, which hung over it in 
festoons a foot in length. Numerous yellow-green patches of 
Bertramia arcuata, generally dwarf and always barren, 
rovererl the banks. Mr. Murray and his friend made a very 
large collection of species during their short trip, and most of 
than, pressed and mounted, were exhibited at the meeting. 
Some of the best finds were Splachnnin vascnlosum, Tetra- 
pMon mnioides, and Buxbaumia aphylla. It may interest 
lovers of Ferns to know that many very finely-cut forms of 
the Brittle-bladder Fern, the Maidenhair Spleen wort, with 
fronds a foot long ; the black Spleenwort, the Alpine Holly 
rem, Wilson's Filmy Fern, &c, were noticed. And among the 
bloving plants may be mentioned Cerastiumalpinum, Armeria 
tlpioa, Rhodiola rosea, Lychnis alpina, Silene acaulis, Thalic- 
tram alpinum, Saxifraga nivalis, 8. oppositifolia, S. aizoides, 
S. hrpnoides, 8. csespitosa, and S. stellaris ; Myosotis alpcstris 
war the top, and a perfect cushion of highly coloured Azalea 
procumbent; Rubut chatmemorus, Cornus suecica, and 
Hewn athamanticum, the last plant tilling the air with its 
peculiar odour. H ighland cattle are very fond of feeding on the 
bavea and fruits, their aromatic flavour being communicated 
to the milk of the cows. Its root is eaten by the natives as a 
r *rminative and stomachic. 

Mr. Campbell followed with a paper on " Some Geological 
Agents, with Illustrations of their Work." The principal 
•gsnU, he said, were water in the form of ice and as running 
**W. the sea, sand, and plants. Man's action had been the 
csute of the Urge tracts of desert land now existing in Asia 



HEREFORDSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRUIT-GROWERS AND HORTICUL 
TURISTS. 

February 23.— A well attended meeting of fruit-growers 
and farmers was held at Hereford ou the above date, for the pur- 
posi of founding a Fruit-growers Association for Herefordshire. 
The Mayor of Hereford presided, supported by Sir James 
Rankin, M.P., Mr. C. W. Radcl^ffe Cooke, M.P., Mr. J. Riley, 
and Mr. Bcddoe. \ ^ 

Sir James Rankin, M.P., proposed " That an association be 
formed, and that it be called the Herefordshire Astoeiation of 
Fruit-growers and Horticulturists." He considered the 
County of Hereford was a good county for the cultivation of 
fruit, but it had no large centres of population in the 
immediate neighbourhood where the fruit could be marketed. 
He would like them to understand, if they formed an associa- 
tion of this sort, they must combine in earnest, and every- 
body must try to do what he could to forward the objects of 
the association. Small fruits, he was sorry to see, had 
generally decreased in cultivation, and there must be more 
attention paid to the cultivation of the Apple and Pear. 

Herefordshire was almost pre-eminent for the cultivation 
of cider Apples. He assured them the Technical Instruction 
Committee of the County Council, of which he had the honour 
to be the chairman, was affording information and instruction 
on fruit-growing, and that the secretary, who was present, 
would do all he could to promote the objects of the associa- 
tion. The Technical Instruction Committee would b9 able 
to do work to a much larger extent if it received more 
encouragement. Cultivation of fruit by cottagers was a most 
important poinjb to encourage. He remembered a tenant of 
his cultivating three-quarters of an acre, and making £20 a 
year profit ; and if this could be done by one, there was no 
reason a good many others might not do the same. They 
must not forget that there was a serious amount of competi- 
tion from abroad to fight against, especially in hard fruits ; 
but with small fruits, which did not carry so well, we had not 
so much to fear, and this should stimulate their cultivation. 

Mr. J. Riley seconded the resolution. He gave particulars 
of some of his failures in fruit-growing during the past twenty 
years, and remarked that if an association similar to what he 
understood it was proposed to start had then been working, 
several failures and much needless expense might have b.»en 
saved him. The association might ha of much use in recom- 
mending suitable varieties of fruit to plant, and in indicating 
what stocks should be us 3d for them. The railway companies 
had the power to make or mar the English fruit trade. With an 
association of fruit growers they would have a better chance of 
dealing with the railway companies, win would pay more 
attention to an association of several hundred members than 
to one individual. As regards pruning, he found difficulty in 
multiplying hands for this work, and something might be done 
In this direction. The Resolution was then adopted by the 
meeting. 

Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, M.P., proposed the comprehensive 
resolution of the various objects of the association. After 
enumerating them, he proceeded to say that he was quite in 
favour of such associations, as for many years past he had 
endeavoured to persuade the Government of this country to 
do something to encourage and assist fruit-growing, and if 
possible, to follow the example of the Government of Canada, 
who had five experimental fruit farms; other things were 
grown on them, but chiefly fruit. The result was that one of 
the first things anyone taking land would do would be to visit 
the nearest of these experimental stations, where he would 
get valuable advice as to what to plant, and thus avoid 
experiments and possible failure. They would also supply 
him with trees. Whenever he had made the suggestion to 
the Government to do something of this nature, or make a 
grant to assist in starting such farms, he was always mat with 
the retort that it was not a matter for the Government ; that 
it must first be taken up through the energy and enterprise 
of the people themselves. They were now in Herefordshire 
going to give a practical illustration of that doctrine, viz., 
taking the initiative themselves. He had received an assui - 
ance from Mr. Long that if the County Councils would act in 
the same way as the Technical instruction Committee, it was 
possible they would be able to obtain a grant. He was sorry 
the County Council had not applied all the money in tech* 
nical education that they might have done. Hereford- 
shire had not applied half of the amount. Worcestershire 
had applied alt Mr. Long had told him that if an experi- 
mental farm were established for, say, the counties of Glou- 
cester, Worcester, and Herefordshire, there was no doubt 
the Government would give a grant towards it. The farmers 
and growers, however, must make the beginning themselves. 
This beginning they were making by forming the Associa- 
tion. The resolution was carried. 

Sir James Rankin, M.P., was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation. A committee was elected, and subsequently over 
fifty of those present became members of the Society. 



Dealing with the subject in a very interesting manner, Mr. 
Pettigrew grouped the British plants as follows -1, Rock 
plants; 2, Marsh plants ; 3, Plants that love shade; 4, 8yl- 
vestral plants ; 5, Riparian plants ; 6, Gregarious plants ; and, 
flually, a miscellaneous race. Comparing our flora with that of 
othercountries, Mr. Pettigrew showed the detrimental influence 
of cold upon the flora of any country. France boasted of 4,700 
species, whilst the larger area of Norway and 8weden had only 
1,857 species. Spitsbergen had 107 speales ; whilst we could 
number 1,832. He also grouped the flora according to the 
different parts of the world in which the same species may be 
found, suggesting the human agencies whereby their presence 
here miy be explained, but finding a final solution fn geology 
which proves that Britain was not originally in the splendid 
isolation she at present enjoys, but was a part of the Euroi«uii 
continent. 

MANCHESTER HORTICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

February 23.— A meeting was held in the Albert Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, on the above date, when the prixo eaiays, 
in a competition open to under gardenHrs within a 15 miles 
radius of Manchester, were read. 

The winner of the 1st prize in the first division for gar- 
deuera over 22 years of age, was Seth Burgess, the Rookery 
Gardens, Pendleton, Manchester ; and in the second division 
for gardeners under 22 years of age, Geo. Farmer, Man- 
chester Botanical Gardens. It was decided that the annual 
summer picnic of the Society should take place at H iwkstone 
Park, Lord Hill's seat in Shropshire. 



THE ROYAL GARDENERS' ORPHAN 

FUND. 

February 24.— The usual monthly meeting of the Executive 
Committee took place at the Horticultural Club on the 
above date. 

Mr. William Marshall was unanimously elected Chairman 
of the Committee for the year ensuing. 

The following special donations were announced :— Mr. M 
Todd, Maitland Street, Edinburgh, £33 ; Mr. H. J. Jones', 
Lewisham, £15 4*. ott ; J. Colebrook, Esq., Lowndes Square, 
8.W., £10 10s. ; W. Roupell, Esq., Brixton, £5 6s. ; Leeds 
Paxton Society, £3 5*. ; proceeds of concert organised by the 
Chislehurst Gardeners' Improvement Association, per Mr. J. 
Lyne, £17 10s. ; Messrs. W. Thomson & 8ona, Ltd., Cloven- 
fords Box, £2 12s. 3d. ; Messrs. J. Moss & Son, Kelvedon. 
Essex, £1 Is. ; Mr. W. Howe, The Gardens, Park Hill House,' 
Streatham, £1 ; Proprietors of Anderton's Hotel, Box 10* • 
and Mr. W. Whittaker, Bridgewater, 10*. 

The credentials of the guardians of the newly-elected 
children on the Fund (in almost every cas* the mother) were 
examined and passed. This is a matter of great importance, 
and one to which the committee give the closest possible 
attention ; and almost without exception, from the founda- 
tion of the Fund, this duty has been performed in a 
satisfactory manner. 



BRISTOL AND DISTRICT GARDENERS. 

February 23.— A large number of members met on the 
above date to hear a lecture by Mr. W. W. Pettigrew, super- 
intendent of Roath Park, Cardiff. The subject was "An 
Evening with Our Native Plants," illuitrated with limelight 
views of photographs. 



CHESTER PAXTON. 

February 25.— At the usual fortnightly meeting held at 
the Grosvenor Museum on the above date, Mr. Robert New- 
stead, F.E.S., delivered a lecture to the members, entitled, 
*• Newly-Introduced Fruit and Coccid Pests, together with an 
account of the San Jose Scale." 

As an introduction to the subject, the lecturer gave a 
resume" of the salient characters of insects generally, com- 
paring them with the remarkable family or scale insects. A 
series of well-known species were then shown, which, for the 
aid of the horticulturist, were divided into three sections :— 

(A.) Shield-bearing Coccids, in which the insects cover their 
bodies with a tough, leathery covering or shield, as in the 
'Mussel Scale," the circular s.'ale of the Plum, the "San 
Jose Scale," Ac. 

(B.) Wax-bearing species, which protect their bodies with a 
felting or white wax, as in the " Mealy-bugs," Ac. 

(C.) Naked species, as in the common •■ brown scales " 
(Lecanium), and the Cushion -scale or the Vine(Pulvinaria), &c. 

The lecturer pointed out that section A was most easily 
destroyed with insecticides, or even with a stiff brush, when 
in the larval or young and unprotected stages, and that it 
was very important the time or appearance or these larvw 
should be noted, and remedial measures taken at the timo of 
their appearance. 

With section B it was much more difficult, inasmuch as all 
the stages of the insect were more or less protected, either 
by a mealy, powdery substance, or by cottony secretions of the 
same waxy substance ; such insects, therefore, required more 
drastic treatment, and constant application of insecticides. 

Section C wore undoubtedly the easiest of all to keep in 
check with insecticides, from the fact the females were 
always naked and unprotected. But Mr. Newsteid also 
pointed out the necessity for destroying the females before 
they arrived at the egg-laying stage, otherwise the work of 
destruction would be increased more than a thousand-fold, 
as many of the females were capable of producing 2000 young. 

A full account of the San Jose scale was given, together 
with the recently-imiwrUHl Japanese Cherry-scale, Dlaapls 
Amygdali, D. Camel! ; on Conifers, Fiorinia kewensls, new to 
science, and several other interesting species. 

The hon. secretary, Mr. G. P. Mtln, proposed a very hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Newstead for his admirable lecture, 
which was accorded with acclamation. 
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Presentation.— Mr. W. Miller, who recently 
retired from the superintendence of Earl Craven's 
gardens and estate at Combo Abbey, has been 
presented by the workmen upon that estate with a 
silver tea-pot and pencil-case. 



Novelties. 

Messrs. Sander offer for the first time Calla 
leucoxantha, a cross between C. Elliottiana and C. 
albomaculata, Ceropegia perforata, Cy penis fcrtilis, 
Evodia elegans, an elegant Araliad from New 
Guinea ; Helianthns mollis, a hardy perennial ; 
Leea Micholitzii, L. Roehriana, two noble tropical 
climbers ; Macroscepis elliptica, Mikania Sanderi, 
Panax aureum, P. Balfouri, Passiflora pminosa, 
Areca Usemanni, Caryota Rumphiana var. 
Alberti, Geonoma Pynaertiana, Kentia Kirs- 
teniana, K. Sanderiana, Licuala Jeanenceyi, 
Linospadix Petrickiana, Livistona Woodfordi, 
Acalypha Godsefliana, Anthurium bogotense, 
Bowenia spectabilis serrulate, Caladinm albanense, 
C. speciosum, C. venosum, Dracaena Cantleyi, D. 
Godseffiana, Eustrepius Utifolius, Graptophyllum 
pictum, Polygonum lanigerum, Mapania panda- 
nsefolia, PhUodendron imperiale var. Laucheana. 
Mauy of these, though now for the first time offered 
in commerce, have been described or figured in 
these pages, and several of them have been exhi- 
bited at the Ghent Quinquennial or the Temple 
shows, so that their value has been adequately 
tested. Various hybrid Begonias and Carnations aro 
also mentioned. When we add, in conclusion, that 
in this list are included Acalypha hispida (Sander- 
iana, hort.) and Watsonia iridifolia var. 0'Brieni = 
W. Ardernei, hqrt., we shall have said enough to 
show that the importation of new plants, other 
than Orchids, has not entirely ceased, and that this 
list is one of the most remarkable that has ever 
come under our notice. 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

SaVdkr & Co., 8t. Albans, Ifrrti— New Orchids and other 
Plants. 

Millar, Bros., 20, Market Pla<>«*. IJull -Seeds. 
Wm. Clibran & Son, 10 and 12, Market Street, Manchester- 
Farm Secda. 

Kent & Bkydon, Darlington— Farm S?eds. 

E. H. Krelaof & Son, Royal Bhvtnhof Nurseries, Haarlem, 
Holland— Begonias, Cumins, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Gloxinia*, 
Lilies, Ac. 

Edw. Pi narrt van Geert, Belgian Exotic Nurseries, Ghent 
(English agent, Mr. A. Outram)— Wholesale list of general 
nursery stock. 

Wm. CirrBrsR k Son. Highgate Nurseries, Ixnrlnn, N.— <1) 
Hardy, herbaceous, and bulbous plants; (2) Dahlias, 
Cannas, Begonias, &c. ; (:l) Roses and fruit trees. 

Ri voire & Sons, 16. Rue d'AlgeYic, Lyon, France— New 
varieties of Tx>belias, Dahlias, Coleus, Begonhs, kc. 

J. C. Schmidt, Erfurt, Germany— Horticultural requisites. 

HnooVoioT, Leipzig, R., Nostiz Strnsse— Flowering plants 
for furnishing cut blooms. 

Lmcu CanI, Casalecchio di Reno, Bologna, Italy- Seeds of 
hardy and greenhouse trees and shrubs, herbaceous 
perennials, Ac. 

Harrison & Sons, Leicester— Farm Seeds. 

W. GooDLirrE, Cambridge Nurseries, North Court Road, 
Worthing— Plant* and bulbs. 

8. Dome & Son, Heathfleld Gardens, Chester — Bnlbs and 
flower-roots. 

Loris Vieweo, Quedlinburg, Germany— General Plant Cata- 
logue. 





Basic Slag. (Thomas Slag, German Slag, and 
other terms) : G. B. Pom 11. This substance is 
rich in phosphoric acid, aud it may be used 
earlier than superphosphate, as it is more soluble. 
It may be used in conjunction with other arti- 
ficials on Oats, land to be laid down to grass, 
meadow grass, Onions, Asparagus, all fruit trees, 
and Potatos. Of course, if in excess it is 
harmful. 

Books : R. C. D. Greenhouse and Stow Plant*, by 

T. Baines, published by John Murray, London. — 

* P. E. John E. Sowerby's British Wild Flower*, 



with short descriptive notes and coloured illus- 
trations, out of print, but to be met with in the 
old book shops. British Flora, and key, by 
Bentham and Hooker, furnished with wood-cuts, 
published by L. Reeve & Co., Henrietta Street, 
W»0. — Others next week. 

Bow Bocqcet : W. C. H., Cape Toml The only 
bouquet that tallies with your description is the 
feather-weight bouquet, which was recently re- 
produced io the Gardeners' Chronicle. The 
bouquet is composed of any light - weighing 
flowers, such as Carnations, Kose-buds, Lily of 
the Valley, Orange blossoms, Orchids, Violets, 
Gardenias, &c. 4 

Cattleva : W. R. The disease is probably due to 
some fungus, the nature of which has not yet 
been determined. Isolate the plant ; or, better 
still, burn it. 

Earth : H. P. The worms enclosed feed on decay- 
ing vegetable matter, and do not, we believe, 
injure living plants. 

Fkw Falling from Pot and pLANTKi>-orT Plants : 
G. \H. Only the very small Fis>— those of the size 
of marrow-fat peas — remain on a tree through the 
winter to any good purpose ; and all others should 
be removed as soon as the leaves fall. Von must be 
careful not to hasten growth by too raitch heat, top 
or bottom. The latter should not exceed at this 
date 70° to 78°, and yon should be sure that root 
growth has taken place generally before the top 
heat is increased beyond 50°. The pot plants are 
likely to afford summer Figs, but those that were 
planted out and their roots disentangled and 
spread about in the soil, cannot be of any service 
this year; at the least, they will scarcely afford 
a crop of early Figs, and much forcing will do 
thorn more harm than good, although they may be 
pushed along fast in the summer so as to mature 
the wood in good time. 

Gazania Seed : 8. W. You could obtain it from 
Dammann & Co., nursery and seedsmen, Portici, 
near Naples. It is a useful plant in its several 
varieties, which are said to come true from seed ; 
but, should they [not do so, late summer cuttings, 
and old plants taken up and potted would furnish 
spring cuttings. 

Grubs in the Soil: H. Perrett. The larva* of 
some species of weevil, very injurious to plants 
by reason of their feeding on the roots. Turn 
over the soil and turn in the fowls ; doing this 
repeatedly. They harbour just under the surface. 
If you have to use infested soil in pots, first bake 
it to destroy grubs and eggs. 

Land near a Brickfield : C. B. It is not advis- 
able to take land near a brickfield if ordinary 
nursery stock is to be grown, as the fumes from 
the clamps have an injurious effect on arboreal 
vegetation. 

Mareciial Niel Rose : B. <i Son*. There is no 
permanent cure of the gouty swelling at the point 
of union. Excessive root-feeding tends to make 
it worse. • Try change of situation. If the excre- 
scence splits, various fungi may enter. A stock 
which would grow as fast as this Rose is what is 
wanted, and we have not got that yet. Try slitting 
the bark of the stock ; and wort the Rose low 
down on the stocks so as to get the bndded part 
beneath the soil. Do not plant a Rose-stock low 
in the soil unless the bud was put in low down. 
Marshal Niel might do on its own roots under 
glass, but is too tender out of doors. It layers 
readily, so that owu- rooted plants can be obtained 
in one season. 

Mushrooms : A. W. Le M. We figured a bunch of 
Mushrooms in our issue for June 18, 18ttS, which 
numbered more than 100, and weighed 5 lb. 2oz. 
So that your find is by no means unique, except- 
ing that it grew on an outside bed in winter. 

Name* of Fruits ; J. C. W. d-Son*. Apple, Cornish 
Aromatic. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue are requested to be so good as to consxdt 
the following number. — /, T. B. P, Dendrobium 
tereti folium, Queensland, yes! R. A. R.—A. B. 
1, Cuprcs8iis Lawsoniana ; 2, Thuya orientalis 
var. ; 3, Abies Nordmanniana ; 4, Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii ; 5, perhaps' Lonicera fragrantissima ; 6% 
a seedling Hellebore. — Subscriber. Probably 
Saxifraga Stracheyi. - V. J. The white-veined 
leaf, Fittonia argyroneura ; the other, Rnellia 
Portella?. — H. /?., Cassiobridge. Odontoglossum 



luteo-purpureum, and the best form of Odonto- 
glossum nsevium. — G. W. Cattleya Triamei.— 
R. T. The Odontoglossum is a good form of 0. 
x Andersoniannm ; the Cypripedium shows lint 
little departure from some of the forms of C. x 
Crossianum. — T. T. t Nuneaton. Oncidinm 
tetrapetalum.— G. E. K. Iris fimbriaU. — W. W. 
1 , Dendrobium x Ainsworthi ; 2, Deodrobimn 
Ward ian urn ; 3, Cattleya Luddemanniana, com- 
monly called C. speciosissima ; 4, Dicksoois 
antaretica.— /. B. 9 Wilts, 1, 2, and 3, all very 
fine forms of Dendrobium nobile ; 1 has a peculiar 
tint of colour, but not so conspicuous as last year. 

# Repeated 1, 2, and 3, varieties of Odonto- 
glossum x Andersonianum. The Dendrofaram 
Wardianum is the best form ; the Dendrobium 
crassinode Barberianum, very fine ; the Odouto 
ffloasum triumphans, a very handsome flower. 
When producing a many-flowered inflorescence it 
may not be so good. The little spray is Co?togyne 
flaccida. Please number all in future. — R. G. <4. t 
Pfas dough, Denbigh. The twig sent as £ha* of 
"a small evergreen hardy shrub" seems to fct 
very near a species of Monardella, allied to K. 
nana ; it is not known to have any ccoaasak 
uses, medicinal or otherwise. 

Slitting the Bark op Trees: W. B. If yon 
confine the operation to the outer bark, catting 
with a sharp knife or other suitable instrument, 
the pressure of the bark is reduced, and a stroog 
flow of sap takes place towards the slits in order 
to form a union of the parts. As a rule, a more 
active growth becomes noticeable in the stem or 
branches that are operated upon, and they increase 
in diameter, which is particularly useful in trees 
that are at a standstill, and as gardeners say, 
" hidebound. " This often occurs in the first 
year after planting, owing to lack of roots and 
rootdisturbanoe. The operation is also useful when 
there is a marked disproportion between the sise 
ot the crown and the stem in restoring the 
proper balance. It may be carried out repeatedly 
without any injury resulting. • 

Sotl with Iron in it: S. S. To prevent the 
hardening when dry, mix a good proportion of 
leaf-mould, charcoal dust, and bone-meal with 
it, and use mulches over the potted plants in hot 
weather. Do not make use of a pasture soil 
that is not well furnished with the roots of 
Grasses, Ac, and do not use any which has not 
been in stack for twelve months. 

The Post of Horticultural Lecturer : Envyy 
A candidate would most surely have to satisfy 
the sub-committee of a County Council having 
the appointmeut to make that he was thoroughly 
competent to impart instruction ; and iu order 
to do this he would probably require to be pro- 
vided with suitable testimonials as to his ability 
and qualifications. 

Vines : J t G. F. Probably a case of " Browning," 

often described in these columns. 
Violets: G. Brotm, Bants. We have never seen 

finer. You should oblige our readers with a note 

describing your methods of culture, kind of soil ' 

used, kc. 

Women Gardeners : W. B. There are a feir 
women employed in the glasshouses at Kew. 
Swan ley Horticultural School has a good many : 
but, in regard to the other statements made ia 
the cutting sent, we may say that they contain 
much exaggeration. Men are not quite ousted 
from the business, although women have been em- 
ployed in market gardens for hundreds of years. 

Communications Received. -E. P., Ghent.— A. a,V«rrt«*. 
—A. H., Bermuda.— E. H. W.-D. R. W.— F. A. W. f \>r 
mont.— K. S., Berlin. -H. E., Florence.— B. R., Gbtnt.- 
Baron O. Antwerp.— V. L., Nancy.— L. C— W. G. 8., U*«h. 
— H. E., Rome.— t). T. F.-J. M.-W. G.— E. M.— F. W. B. 
-F. W. M.-W. W.-B. M.-H. W.-C. W. D.-W. C- 
C. H.-W. B.-H. F. G.-G. M.-A. B. 8.-K. McD.- 
J. & Co.— A. H.— T. K. H.— A. L. V.— A. C. F.— R. L. H.- 
F. D.-W. C.-J. O.-J. OB.— F. W. B.-C. W. 0.- 
Obaerver. 

Specimens and Photograph* Received with Thaxk*.— 
R. L. H.-HitHMTiia -E. W. B.-V. Lemoin«.-W. JL F.- 
W. N.-F. W. M. 

IMPORTANT TO ADVERTI8ER8. — Th* Publukr feu 
the Mtm/itction of announcing thai tht circulation qf 0* 
"Gardener* Chronicle" has, tint* the rtdmrtitm in tht 
price of the paper, 

MORE THAN DOUBLED. 

Advertisers are reminded (hat the " C%roniete" circulates tmemf 
Country Gkntlemen, and all Clasbm or GARiixsro*' 
and Garden-lovers of home, that it has a qxcvUlv Utrfi 
Foreign and Colonial Circulation and that it u 
prwrced fi>r reference in all th * principal Ubmrir*. 

{For Markets and Weather^ see p. xiv. 
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THE EUCALYPTUS, THE SOIL, 

AND THE GRAFT. 

THE information which has been recently 
published in these columns on the subject 
of the Eucalyptus, shows that the tree may be 
cultivated in this country even as far north as 
the county of Inverness. It is indisputable, 
however, that the risk is always great, except 
perhaps in certain favourable situations, not 
only on account of the climate, but also for 
other reasons, to which reference will presently 
be made. The Eucalyptus at Meadfoot Bock, 
Torquay, which is reported to be twenty years 
old, must, for instance, be growing under 
exceptionally favourable conditions, since it 
resisted the winter of 1894-95, when the genus 
was practically exterminated from the Island of 
Jersey. Many of the trees, moreover, had 
attained to a very large size, and seemed to be 
thoroughly acclimatised in the Island, where 
the average temperature is considerably higher, 
and the extremes of heat and cold considerably 
less, than in England. The question of tem- 
perature is, indeed, not the only one to be 
considered in the successful cultivation of the 
Eucalyptus, and it is probably on this account 
that the limit of cold endurance of the tree is 
found in Western Europe to vary within com- 
paratively wide limits, as will be mentioned at 
the end of this article. 

Some species are undoubtedly better adapted 
than others to certain soils and situations, and 
it should not be forgotten that in the Australian 
continent, which is the home of the Eucalyptus, 
different species thrive best under very different 
conditions. For instance, the Spotted-gum of 
New South Wales, E. maculata, is generally 
found on stony ridges ; the White-gum, E. 
vhninalis, attains to a great size in rich soil in 
mountain forests, but it thrives only moderately 
in poor soil ; and the Bloodwood, E. corymbosa, 
flourishes better in the mountains than on the 
coast. Some varieties, again, are best adapted 
to the northern and warmer parts of Australia, 
sad whilst some prefer swampy ground, others 
thrive beBt in Bandy or calcareous soils. 

So important, indeed, is the question of soil, 
that in the commercial cultivation of the Euca- 
lyptus it is well recognised, as Professor Warren 
states in his work entitled Australian Timbers, 
that the strength and durability of the timber 
depend to a great extent upon the locality in 
■which the trees are grown. Timber, for 
example, of the same name, and presenting the 
**we general characteristics, differs widely in 
quality when it is grown under different con- 
ditions of temperature, geological formation of 
•oil, and amount arid distribution of rainfall ; 
°i* when it is grown on mountain ridges, or in 
f ^"ampy, low-lying ground. The Blue-gum, for 
ll *»tance, from a particular district of Victoria* 
(^orner Inlet), gives excellent results compared 
^Xth the timber of the same species grown in 
(?^her localities under less favourable con- 
p* tions. Again, the timber grown in swampy, 
^w-lying districts is found to possess less 



tenacity of fibre than the product of the same 
tree grown at higher elevations, and in more 
favourable geological formations ; and the 
granite soils of Australia, it may be added, do 
not appear to produce any kind of good timber. 

The Eucalyptus, moreover, is subject to a 
defect called gum- vein, which is caused by the 
extravasation of gum -resin in particular parts 
among the woody tissue, and where an apparent 
injury has been sustained ; or in the concentric 
circles between successive layers of wood. If, 
therefore, the Eucalyptus is so affected by 
local conditions in its native habitat, how much 
should they not be considered when the tree is 
grown in regions where frost is an additional, 
and its greatest, danger. It may be mentioned 
in this connection, as Senor Sempere has stated 
in his Monograph on the Eucalyptus, that the 
cultivation of the tree has been very successful 
in Spain, because it finds there three climatic 
conditions which it requires, viz., " the proper 
temperature, the necessary humidity, and the 
suitable quality of the ambient air." 

The opinion of M. Felix Sahut is also of 
great value in this connection, inasmuch as he 
is one of the best authorities as regards the 
acclimatisation of the tree in Europe. He 
stateB that while the minimum winter tempe- 
rature must first be considered, the relative 
atmospheric humidity and other local circum- 
stances must not be overlooked, as is indeed 
proved by the following circumstance. Fifty- 
three species of Eucalyptus were growing near 
Montpellier in the winter of 1864, when the 
temperature fell to 10*4° F., which completely 
destroyed twenty-eight species, nine others 
being more or less injured, whilst sixteen com- 
pletely resisted the cold. Moreover, other 
experiments, made under different local con- 
ditions, showed that some of these species, in 
certain cases, withstood lower temperatures, 
while under other conditions they suffered more 
when the cold was not so severe. It has also 
been found that several of the species which 
most successfully resist the winters in the 
south of France are unable to exist in the soil 
of Provence. M. Sahut gives a very remark- 
able account of an Eucalyptus which, planted at 
Lattes in 1864, resisted 32° F. of frost during 
the memorable winter of 1870-71, nor did the 
tree suffer in any way, and even its leaves re- 
mained intact. It had been raised froma seedling 
among seed of E. Bisdoni, and its identity was 
never traced.^ It_grew to a height of nearly 
40 feet during its comparatively~shoTt~life7for 
at the age of twenty years it gradually began to 
show Bigns of weakness and ultimately it died. 
This tree which had been provisionally named 
E. lattensis by M. Naudin, indicated a species 
possessing cold-resisting qualities, but as it 
never blossomed, M. Sahut's foresight led him 
to graft it on an allied species with a view to 
its cultivation as an ornamental tree in more 
northern parts of France. Two methods were 
employed : one, the cleft graft, with moderate 
results only ; and the graft by approach, or in- 
arching, with much greater success. The stock 
being more susceptible to cold than the scion, the 
operation was purposelyjmade as near as possible 
to the root. The union of the plants was practi- 
cally perfect, and five or six dozen plants 
developed vigorously and with great promise. 
Some of them grew to a height of 6 feet during 
the first year, but during the next season they 
all began to fail, and at the end of the third 
year not one was alive. 

The operation of budding was not tried by 
M. Sahut in these experiments, because he did 
not think it would succeed, and it is interesting 



to note that this method has been adopted with 
good results elsewhere. The Revue Horticole 
published in 1893 an account of work of this 
character conducted in Palestine by M. Justin 
Dugourd, who budded E. Globulus on E. 
resinifera. The former variety is one with 
spreading roots, and is a less resistant to the 
influence of the wind, &c, than the latter, 
which was used as the stock, because it grows 
into a strong tree. It appears to be neces- 
sary for the complete success of this operation 
to support the scion in Borne suitable manner, 
so that the sap may the more readily reach 
it. As the stock increases in growth, it 
is also desirable to remove any shoots which it 
may produce, unless the operation is unsuc- 
cessful, when the subject may then be allowed to 
grow. It should be mentioned that M. Sahut 
is of opinion that the E. resinifera in question 
is the popular but incorrect name given by many 
French gardeners to a variety of E. rostrata, 
which is very generally found in the south of 
France, where it thrives best in the calcareous 
soils, and is more resistant to drought than 
many other kinds. 

Considered in the light of past results in 
connection with other plants, M. Sahut is of 
opinion that the graft may be the means of 
greatly extending the cultivation of the Euca- 
lyptus in Europe. He himself has proved that 
certain rare species of Pinus will not grow in a 
particular limestone district, except when grafted 
on P. halepensis, or P. nigra, or P. pinea. To 
quote M. Sahut verbally from his paper on the 
subject, in the Annates de la SocietS d'Horiicul-' 
ture de VHerault, the problem is as follows : 
" Given one or several speoies of Eucalyptus 
which develop vigorously in a certain Boil, it is 
required to employ them as stocks whereon to 
graft species which will not themselves thrive 
therein." And he illustrates his proposition by 
the following evidence : Of the 130 species of 
Eucalyptus experimentally grown at Lattes, the 
larger proportion were killed by the cold ; others 
succumbed to the heat ; while yet others, after 
languishing for several years, ultimately 
perished, not on account of the cold, but 
because the nature of the soil was unsuitable, 
and different from the mountain regions of 
Australia, whence the trees originally came. 

As regards the limit of cold endurance of the 
Eucalyptus, it may be added that, with a view 
to the cultivation of the tree in America, the 
United States Government made an inquiry on 
the subject through its consular service in the 
year 1894, and the reports received from various 
parts of the world are of very great interest. 
The officer at Marseilles reported that, generally 
speaking, ' some species which have been 
thoroughly acclimatised in southern Europe are 
capable of resisting a temperature as low as 
8*6° F. ; but successful cultivation of desirable 
sorts cannot be hoped for in localities where 
the winter maximum of cold exceeds 21 '2° to 
17-6° F. 

The report from Borne stated that the Euca- 
lyptus is killed by the cold in Italy when the 
thermometer marks 12° F. below freezing. 
The consul at Madrid, writing in March, 1894, 
stated that E. Globulus and other allied species 
had resisted the climate of Barcelona and 
Madrid, where the temperature is frequently 
as low as 6° or 7° 0. (207° F.), without any 
diminution in vigour or vitality. 

The consul at Zanzibar reported that an 
attempt had been made to cultivate the tree in 
his distriot, but without success, owing to want 
of care or to the unsuitability of the soil 

Further evidence could be given to show that 
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the experimental cultivation of Gum-trees must 
be regulated by a consideration of various 
factors other than the temperature of the dis- 
trict. It may be added, for instance, that in 
the Punjab, planting in groves gives a better 
chance of success than when the tree is planted 
singly along the roadsides, and that its general 
failure in that district is mainly attributable to 
three causes, viz., failure of the rains ; injury 
to the young stems by sunburn ; but principally 
to the white ants, which destroy the roots. 

It may be interesting in conclusion, to give the 
following information from a comparatively re- 
cent Spanish work on horticulture. 4 £. Globulus 
is the favourite variety in Spain, where it thrives 
in humid soil, but not in humid air ; E. resini- 
fera is found to resist the wind remarkably 
well, and to accommodate itself to every soil ; 
£. urnigera is suited to the mountainous dis- 
tricts and to low temperatures ; E. Gunni and 
E. coriacea are indifferent to cold ; E. mar- 
ginata is rather sensitivo ; E. amygdalina grows 
best in sandy soil, E. fissilis prospers in poor 
soil, E. odorata thrives in dry soil. 

In Bois' Dictionnaire d' Horticulture, the fol- 
lowing species are mentioned as extensively 
grown in Provence, and to be as rustic as E. 
Globulus : — E. calophylla, E. cornuta, E. gom- 
phocephala, E. robusta ; and E. Gunni, E. 
polyanthema, and E. viminalis, which are also 
specially named as among the most hardy of 
the species. 

A large number of species have been experi- 
, mentally planted in the Landes of the south- 
west of France with unsuccessful results ; and 
in the region of Paris the tree is taken to the 
temperate-house as early as the month of 
November. Hence, M. Bouquet de la Grye 
defines the northern limit of the Eucalyptus in 
Europe to be the same as that of the Orange — a 
statement with which many growers do not 
agree, and which is not unlikely to be dis- 
proved by cultivation of the tree under the 
selective conditions to which allusion has here 
been made. Scion. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

■ • 

EPIDENDRUM UMBELLATUM. 

M. Cogniaux sends us from Verviers the follow- 
ing communication on this subject : With respect 
to the Epidendrum umbellatum mentioned in the 
Gardeners' Chronicle of February 18, there are two 
remarks I wish to make : first, by reason of 
priority, E. umbellatum, Swartz (1788), should be 
named E. difforme, Jacq. (1760) ; second, the plant 
figured iu the number of the Gardeners' Chronicle 
mentioned above, p. 98, fig. 39, is not E. difforme, 
Jacq. (E. umbellatum, Sw.), but E. latilabre, Ldl. 
Although these two species are very variable, it is 
always easy to distinguish them : E. difforme has 
usually oblong, sometimes nearly linear leaves ; many - 
flowered umbels, the petals narrowly linear ( 1 to 2 mm. 
wide) and not spatulate ; the lip nearly flat, half as 
wide again as it is long. E. latilabre has leaves 
often oblong-oval, the upper ones sometimes sub- 
orbicular, umbels with two to four flowers, the petals 
linear-spatulate (2 to 4 mm. wide) ; the lip has 
widely reflexed edges, and is sometimes four times 
as wide as it is long. According to some hundred 
of herbarium specimens which I have studied, these 
are the maximum measures of the lip : in E. 
difforme 1 to 2 cm. long and 1£ to 3 cm. across ; in 
E. latilabre, 1 to 2 cm. long, and 3J to 5 cm. across. 

Dictionnaire Iconoqraphiqcb des Orchid&es. 

The last number of this useful little publication, 
No. 22, dated October, 1898, contains the following 
plates : — 

Avaiu&cux scperbum, Thooars. 

• Novitima Guia del HorUlano, Jardintro y ArtxAitid. 



ClRRHOPETALUM OUTTULATCM, Hooker, f. 

^5i* R,,op * TALO,, ohnatissimum, Rchb. f., in Card. Chron.. 
1882, xviii, p. 424. 

„ Cc 5 L 2? THE aPECiau, Blume, C. salraonicolor, Bchb. f., in 
Oard. Chron., 1883, xx, p. 328. 

Cvpripedium aurcum x, a hybrid out of C. Spicerianuin 
by C. nitons. 

CypRipiDivM Calypso x, out of O. gpicerianum by 
Boxalli. 

■ Cypriprdhtm T. W. Bond, out of C. Swanianum x by C. 
hirsutlssimam. C. Swanlaiium is itself a hybrid between 
C. Dayauam and C. barbatum. 

Masdevalua Harryana, Bchb. f. f fig. in Gard. Chron. 1871, 
p. 1421. » t «• 

Odowtoolossum RoLnue x, a hybrid raised by M. 

v uyuteke from Pescatorei by Harryanum. 

Odontoolosshm Scblieperiancm vail xaittuixa. 

Omoidicm Jokesiaxum, Rchb. f., in Cant. Chron.. 1888, xx, 
p. 781. • » — t 

SopnROMTis cerkca, Li lid ley. 
8TACROP8ia LisaocHiLoiDEs, Beotham. 

"LlWDEKIA." 

A very remarkable series of 6ne varieties is 
figured in the last number of this publication :— 

Cattueya Mendeli tar. Frikcbss Clementine, t 047.— 
The flowers are white, with the exception of the lip, which 
haa a yellow blotch at the base, and a aniall crimson one on 
the anterior lobe Just before it divides into two lobes. 

Cypripedium WiERTZiAVtTM x L. Limd, t 644. —A hybrid 
from C. Lawrenceanum, by C. Rothschildianum. 

Dexdrobium kobile, Lindl., t 646-046.— A double plate 
devoted to the illustration of numerals forms of this variable 
but ever-welcome species, viz., anomalnm, luteum, msjus, 
albo-luteum, splendidum, excellens. 8ome thirty -two hybrids 
from this species are also enumerated. 

Habenaria 8usANNiE, R. fir., t 642. —A long-known and 
widely-distributed Orchid, with large white flowers, 7 cent, 
across ; the outer segments are ovate, the petals linear, the 
lip three -lo bed, with a long spur twice or thrice the length 
of the flower ; the lateral lobes deeply laciniate, the inter- 
mediate lobe linear. 

L«LIA PR.CSTAK8 var. Luciani, t 043.— A highly-coloured 
variety, the blotch on the front of the Up being especially 
rich in colour. 

MlLTOKlA VEXILLARIA, Bwith., Var. MeMOEIA LlWDEHl, 

t 648.— Remarkable for the intensity of its rosy-lilac colors- 
tion ; the lip has at the base a yellow blotch, striped with 
rosy-lilac. 

Odontoolossum crispcm var. La Mervullx, t 641.— A 
splendid variety, introduced by M. Lucien Linden, having 
broad, undulate acute white segments, marked by one or more 
large purplish-brown blotches. The lip, which is narrow and 
contracted, so as to separate the anterior lobe, is similarly 
marked. 



PINUS MONTEZUMA. 

Our illustration (fig. 53), taken from specimens 
obligingly forwarded to us by J. Raahleigh, Esq., 
Menabilly, shows the foliage, the male and female 
catkins, together with other details of Pious Monte- 
zumjB. This is one of the most variable of Mexican 
Pines, but all the varieties are probably tender in this 
country, unless in sheltered situations in the south 
and west. The tree grown by Mr. Raahleigh is 
now about 20 feet high, and as many feet iu 
diameter. It bore female cones for two years, and 
last year it had five or six fine cones on it. Mr. 
Raahleigh raised several seedlings, but all but one 
damped off, the survivor now looks strong and 
healthy. 

" Very seldom in my experience," says Mr. Raah- 
leigh, " are fertile seeds produced of these Mexican 
Pines. I have had a sackful of oones of P. patula, 
but no perfect seed. I have about twenty trees of 
Piaus Montezums, each about 7 to 8 feet high, 
from seed sent to me from Mexico by our consul 
there, and besides these, I have given away as 
many more. The two varieties of P. Montezuma 
which are growing here, are very distinct in the 
colour and form of the foliage. The variety with 
rigid, upright, glaucous foliage, has been called 
P. Montezumie vera. The variety with drooping 
foliage of a bright green colour, is perhaps the 
variety Lindleyana. 

' * Both these varieties have, with me, borne cones, 
which were similarly curved in shape, but different 
in the colour and form of the scales. My two 
original largest plants are about the same size and 
dimensions. That which I had from Lawson under 
the name P. oooarpa is P. Montezuma Lindleyana, 
and the living seedling (home-grown) is from this 
plant, as also are all those which I procured from 
the consul at Mexico, 



" I had several conversations with the late Dr 
Lindley about this variety, and I remember my 
indignation at his refusal to believe that I hid sw 
ceeded in rearing a cutting of P. Montezuma into 
a living plant. He said it was impossible. But I 
did succeed in doing this, and I reared it from 
young growth which had sprung from a broken 
branch, and by cutting off a small portion of tb 
old wood. It was planted in Bilver-aand with & 
bell-glass over it, the soil being kept ooastanty 
moist, so that the bell-glass was constantly fift 
with moist vapour, and was never renmed fa 
three or four months." 

We have on former occasions published illaifo 
tions of the cones, March 3, 1894, p. 273, fig. 2; 
see also October 25, 1890, p. 466. 



STAMPING OUT POTATO DISEASE. 



The Potato crops of the last few yean 
been so largely affected by the Potato disease, per 
haps a few facts as to experiments I have nub, 
and the success attending them, with regard to 
raising Potatos free from this pest, may be accept- 
able to your readers, and I would therefore uk 
your indulgence in granting me a little space u 
set forth the same. 

Having come to the conclusion that this cii 
could be disposed of, if only sufficient patience tad 
perseverance were given to it, I determined to try, 
and some seven years ago commenced experiment!, 
the result of which can be judged from t&e Uct 
that from a few seedlings I then raised 1 have now 
a stock of over 300 distinct varieties. 1 do not 
grow from seed Potatos, but from the seed found 
in the Potato-apple, and my belief that by so doing 
I coald get bond fide disease-resisting Fotatoi bat 
been fully justified, for while other crops hire 
been largely affected by the disease during the put 
season, my stock has been and now is entirety foe 
from it, and the Potatos are perfect in every ihipe 
and form. My system, as can be seen at owe, 
entails a great amount of labour, and also expose, 
but nevertheless I am quite satisfied wits tie 
result, for not only have I a splendid stack of 
seedlings, but I have also increased my knoiWp 
and proved my belief to be correct, that this it t 
sure way of eradicating this pest, and once roorc 
giving a sure supply of this important ediblr. 
About 100 varieties of my seedlings have bees 
named, and one, Dr. Kitchin, has been tried by seven* 
local gentlemen with every success, testimonial! 
of a very encouraging nature having been receiveo 
by me to this effect. Not only is this satisfactory, 
but I have also received great encouragement M 
having three certificates awarded to my seedltfl 
Potatos, via., two at the Winchester Oardenen 
Mutual Improvement Association Exhibition, held 
in the College grounds, Winchester, and one at the 
Winchester Chrysanthemum Society's Exhibition. 
held in the Guildhall, while many gentlemen of 
note have taken up the matter with much fervour, 
and on several occasions favourable notices of of 
efforts have been published in the local prc& 
Several influential members of the Wincbest* 
Chrysanthemum Society named for me the folio* 
ing varieties at their last show in November- 
Lord Kitchener, Admiral 8ampson, Alfred Bowk* 
(ex-mayor), Alice Bowker (ex-mayoress), and W. n. 
Myers, M.P. These are splendid varieties, not fc 
be found in cultivation. The Potato, Admiral Sis* 
son, professional gardeners acknowledge they bs* 
never seen surpassed. The Alfred Bowsers sn 
perfect models. These facts need no further co* 
ments from me, but I may point out I ht^' 01 
cultivation this season ten tons of seedling P^* 
I trust these facts will be acceptable, and that 
I have said enough to show my endeavours & 
meeting with success, and that my experiment! «* 
satisfactory. Francis Dibbcns, 22, Jewry &** 
Winchester, 

[Our correspondent has carried out in his own 
way what Messrs. Fenn, A and R. Dean, Rndlsy» 
Messrs. Sutton, and many other raisers of w* 
Potatos have been trying to do for thirty y**»P M *> 
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namely, to introduce seedling varieties endowed 
with a constitution more or less proof against the 
Potato murrain. If his success should prove 
greater than theirs, a great stride will have been 
made in the direction of preserving an important 
article of daily consumption from loss. For good 
or evil, the Potato has come to stay, for no other 
equally valuable tuber, bulb, or root, suitable for 
field or garden cultivation, is known to us ; and if 
disease-resisting varieties can be raised, we, in 
these islands, with their restricted cultivable area, 
ought certainly to possess them. Ed.] 



NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH MANSE. 

(Continued from p. 100.) 

When last I wrote to the Gardeners* Chronicle, 
Nature was still enjoying her period of repose. 
Nevertheless, even then, in what may be termed 
the bulbous world, there was activity of a very 
important character going on underground. The 
process of root-formation, so essential for the 
subsequent upward growth of the plant and the 
development of the flowers, was silently being 
transacted. And the result of this energy is already 
sufficiently visible above the ever-gladdening surface 
of the ground. Bright and radiant forms, which 
the venerative nature cannot behold without 
emotion, are springing into life. Nothing is more 
touching to the lover of Nature than this annual 
re-awakening from the grave of winter, of the new- 
old flowers. They are those which charmed us 
with their beauty in other years ; the Bame, yet 
not the same. And thus, in the beautiful language 
of Longfellow, "with child-like, credulous affec- 
tion, we behold their tender buds expand." They 
seem to speak to our hearts with au eloquence 
peculiarly their own. 

The earliest of all flowers, the graceful, drooping 
Snowdrops, are perhaps of all the floral treasures 
of the gardens and woodlands the dearest to our 
thoughts, for they come to us with the impressive- 
ness of a veritable revelation ; however, unobtru- 
sive to our vision they may appear, they have 
flowered from an art our utmost efforts fail to find. 
We may comprehend the culture of nobler flowers ; 
we may generate new and mora elaborate forms, 
by hybridisation ; but the secret of their origin, 
of their primal creation, eludes our utmost intellec- 
tual powers. 

The Snowdrop is more beautiful than usual this 
year. At present it is the greatest ornament of 
the woodland enclosures which environ this manse, 
while around Logan House the fields look as if they 
were covered with a shower of sn«w. Here the 
purity of this earliest and best loved of all spring 
flowers, is greatly intensified by the intermingling 
golden hues of the earlier Crocuses, which, when 
thus planted at intervals among Snowdrops, are 
highly picturesque. In similar situations the deep 
blue flowers of Scilla sibirica (which by reason of its 
capability of producing rich contrasts should 
be universally cultivated) are also finely artistic 
in effect. Such pictures as these are not sufficiently 
studied by amateur or even professional horticul- 
turists, many of whom might learn from Nature 
and especially from her arrangement of the wood- 
land flowers, valuable lessons too frequently 
ignored. Nature is profuse, and often prodigal, in 
her floral affluence ; yet we never And that of one 
colour she gives us too much. She has always a 
massive green environment for her myriads of 
glowing flowers. We sometimes exhibit our fairest 
blooms without foliage ; Nature rarely does this. 
We did not learn from her majestic volume our 
meretricious arts. 

I sometimes think there is too much glare, not 
only in our exhibitions, but in our modern gardens ; 
too much of floral splendour, too little of soothing 
and sheltering umbrageousncss. I am sure that 
the late Br. Nathaniel Paterson, the eminent 
author of 77ie Manse Garden, the first book on 
gardening I ever perused, would have agreed with 
me in this. He had the great privilege of being 
an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott, of whom 



he was a near neighbour, when he (Dr. Paterson) 
was minister of Galashiels. The great novelist 
often consulted the Rev. Dr. regarding the trees he 
planted around Abbotsford, on the banks of the 
silvery Tweed. A gifted daughter of Dr. Paterson, 
wife of the Rev. James Cavan, resided for forty 
years in this sequestered yet beautiful parish — in 
Kirkmaiden Free Church Manse. She was a great 
cultivator of climbing flowers, especially such forms 
as Eccremocarpus scaber, Clematis flammula, and 
C. montana, which I trust her successor may 
cherish, wi.th equally patient and loving care. 
The climber last mentioned is well worth pre- 
serving for its fragrance alone. I am much dis- 
posed to sound the praises of a plant much less 
obtrusive, of microscopic loveliness, which covers 
in spring and early summer the walls of my garden 
with its exquisite, miniature flowers ; which, 
lilac and white in colour and profusely produced, 
have throughout the entire long season of blos- 
soming, a most fascinating effect. At present it 
is only beginning to grow, but ere this tribute to 
its gentle beauty has been published, its tender 
flowers will have appeared; Linaria Cymballaria 
is its classical name. When preparing to seed, it 
grows, by some wise instinct, into the crevices of 
the walls, where it meditates only rapid floral pro- 
duction, it grows outwards to the light. Of late 
it has acquired two interesting companions, whose 
germinating seed has probably been blown by the 
winds, or carried by the birds from the neighbour- 
ing glen, viz., the pink-coloured Campion, and 
Geranium Robertianum. These climb gracefully 
upwards till they reach the Linaria ; the Peri- 
winkle, less ambitious, flowers at its feet. David 
R. Williamson, Kirkmaiden Manse, Wigtonshire, 
N.B. 



SPONTANEOUS HYBRIDS OF 

HARDY PLANTS. 

(Continued from p. 132.) 

The readiness of the members of the large genus 
Verbascum to hybridise with one another is well 
known. E. Boissier describes about 120 oriental 
species in his Flora Orientalis, of which 90 per 
cent, are biennials (though he makes the mistake 
of calling V. nigrum biennial, whilst it is really a 
long-lived perennial). He warns us that he takes 
no notice of the hybrids. In Godron's Flora of 
France, only fourteen species are enumerated, and 
if we join V. nigrum and V. Cbaixi into one species, 
this is the only one perennial ; but eighteen wild 
hybrids, all of them biennial, are also described. 
Godron also states the fact, to which I have never 
been able to find an exoeption, that hybrids of 
Verbascum are entirely sterile. As a rule, the 
species produce seed in such abundauce that while 
its production proves a true species, its absence 
affords a strong presumption of the plant being a 
hybrid ; and chiefly for this reason I have always 
considered the tallest of perennial Mulleins, which 
grows 6 or 7 feet high, and is named V. Wierzbickii, 
syn. V. vernale, to be a hybrid. 

About seven species of Verbascum are grown in 
Edge garden. I have had more, but not per- 
manently established. Besides the tall, doubtful 
kind mentioned above, only two species are peren- 
nial, V. nigrum, of which I have also the white 
variety in plenty, and V. phieniceum, of every 
shade between dark purple and white ; this comes 
up abundantly all over the garden, including 
gravel-walks. The biennial kinds are V. Lychnitis, 
Blattaria, including the white form, phlomoidcs, 
olympicum, and I may add that Thapsus keeps 
re-appearing, in spite of weeding out. All these 
show hybrids with one another, bo .that I can count 
more hybrid forms than species. From a gardener's 
point of view, by far the best hybrids are those 
between V. nigrum and V. phceniceum. I think the 
former is generally the seed-parent, from the places 
in which they appear. The commonest, but not the 
best, colour is some shade of copper, such as one 
would expect from a mixture of purple and yellow. 
Others are pink, or pale purple! or nearly white. 



They all throw up a succession of dense flower, 
stalks, which it is better to cut down when they 
begin to be shabby, to make room for more. They 
are only perpetuated by root-cuttings. I have 
had perennial hybrids evidently between V. ni- 
grum and either V. olympicum or V. phlomoides, 
showing that a hybrid of a biennial is sometimes 
perennial The presence of V. nigrum was obvioa* 
in the purple wool of the stamens, whilst the size 
of the flower and the texture of the leaves bespoke 
the larger biennial. Sometimes a hybrid between 
V. phceniceum and phlomoides has copper-coloured 
flowers. Some of the prettiest, whilst they last, 
are from Lychnitis, and I still have a perennial 
which I believe to be between that species and lilt- 
white form of V. nigrum. V. Blattaria often Uka 
the colour of V. phrcniceum, differing little in 
other respects from its own type ; but I have iro 
known one of these to prove perennial. 

Of seven or eight species of herbaceous hatdt 
Spiraea grown at Edge, hardly one ever shows * 
spontaneous seedling except S. Aruncus, from whick 
abundance of them come ; but nearly all prove to 
be green-flowered, owing, I believe, to the damp 
soil. One other, S. camtschatica (so spelt in Indu 
Kewensis), is peculiar. Every year since it hat 
been in my garden two or three seedlings ban 
appeared near it ; not one of these has proved 
true to type : they are little more than half tbt 
height — I feet instead of 8, and the flowers are 
pale pink instead of dull white ; the panicle is 
looser, and longer. They are hybrids either of S. 
palmata or S. venusta, both of which grow near, 
or of a plant itself said to be a hybrid between S. 
palmata and S. Ulmaria, and called S. palmata var. 
elegans, which grows nearer still. I havediitri- 
buted these seedlings, which were certainly lea 
cumbrous than their gigantic parent, to *evenl 
gardens. This is the only instance I have seen in 
which the seedlings produced from a typical specie* 
are all hybrids. C. Wolley Dod, Edge Hall, Jfo/jwi. 

(To be continued,) 



FERN HYBRIDS. 

Thk presumed cross between our native Polyjwty 
(P. v. grandiceps) and the exotic P. nigrescent 
(figured in the issue of November 19, pp. $62 
and 363), though not presenting such absolutely 
conclusive evidence of the cross as Mr. Schneiders 
previous success in P. Schneideri (P. v. elegan 
tissima x P. glaucum), certainly arose from a pn> 
tb alius which had intentionally been grown io 
juxtaposition with the other crested variety of » 
species with the intent that they should cross, and 
equally certainly the immense bunchy crests deve 
loped from the normally pinnate P. nigresceoi is 
precisely what we might expect from the cm* 
The writer is, therefore, strongly inclined to impute 
the sport to a cross, and not to regard it as a pureh 
independent variation. Mere cristation, however, 
has arisen spontaneously in so many specie*, that i 
simple cross of this cristate character is alwiyi 
open to doubt, and to establish the fact of a citr* 
other characteristics must be plainly transmittel 
in which event the evidence becomes enormooiH 
strengthened. In P. Schneideri we have a malt 
example of this class, the P. vulgare parent ta^ 
not only divided in a peculiarly abnormal fa«hn» 
for the species, but it is also erratically iuconstant 
since not only do fronds of three types appo*-' 
viz., normal, bipinnate, and some of very & r ' 
catting, but all these three characters may app rJ 
in one frond, some divisions being plain, and nti* 3 
redivided in two fashions. This variety, too, ^ 
only been found once, and no parallel u> :t 
is known to exist in auy other speciei l! 
Polypodium. Hence, when the spores of thii 
are sown, or its prothalli mixed with tho* 
of a plain bipinnate form, like P. glaucnm, 
which differs also from the other extremely io *&* 
and we obtain a huge Fern fully the sixe of I'- 
glaucum, but with fronds varied precisely kkr 
those of the abnormal P. vulgare, inconstancy a*J 
all, we cannot doubt that tho characteristic 
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of both parent* have been intermingled, an inde- 
pendent aport being out of the question. In 
order, therefore, to eliminate doubt iu cases of this 
kind, it is highly desirable, assuming the cross 
intended to be between a variety of one Hpcciei 
and the normal form of another, that the varietal 
parent should have gome special peculiarity beyond 
that grrjiter or leu rami Heat ion o( the rachis consti- 
tuting cresting, and which, aa we know, is liable 
to originate, jtr ««, in any species. 

Tbe greater liability of our native species to 
■port as compared with exotic species, as illus- 
trated by tho greater number of wild fronds, 
coupled with the demonstrated possibility of arena. 
iug with by no means closely- all ied species of the 
sains genera, opens up a wide field of operations, 



Nature has a knack of harmonising her combina- 
tion!! ; and we venture to assert that, if some for- 
tunate liybridiscr succeeded in crossing A. n. avis 
with one of our finest fertile forms of S. crispum, and 
got a thoroughbred, deeply frilled A. nidus avis as 
the result, there wonld be no lack of appreciation of 
his prize ; neither would there be of a finely -crested 
form, or a fimbriated one, or indeed of a score of 
others of the right sort. " The right sort. " "Aye ! 
indeed, there's tho rub I " There is no profit in 
crossing for crossing's sake, and filling the world 
with mongrels. Now that we have such a coterie 
of high-class symmetrical varieties, we can afford 
to ignore tbe imperfect ones. Recurring to the 
Polypodium genus, the name of the exotics is 
legion, many of which could doubtless be in- 



OF THB flowers, i 



the tint fruits of which we see amply illustrated 
in P. Schnciduri, and fairly in P. uigresceus var. 
grandiceps. In view of Mr. E. J. Lowe 'a undoubted 
hybrid lietween Ceteroch olHcinarum (Asp. Ceteraeh) 
and Scolopeodriiim vulgare, a cross evidenced by 
scaleless Culerach fronds becoming confluent at 
their lips anil bearing the dual fructification of 
Scolnpcndriutu, we have before us the possibility of 
introducing variety into the peculiarly constant 
family of the Asplenia. In Aspleninm nidus avis 
we have tho relationship accentuated by simi- 
larity of form, and recently by an imported 
find of a form which is broadly pinnatilid, with 
crested tips to the side divisions, very much 
on the lines of S. v. lacoratutn. Asplonium 
nidua avis is such a grand Fern, that, in the 
opinion of many, any varietal introduction would 
spoil it ; but we beg to differ from this view. 



duced to follow tho example of P. glaucnm, and 
mate to mutual advantage, not only with P. v. 
olegantisiimum cristatum and grandiceps, but also 
with the finely-cut form of P. v. pule herri mum, 
and the long, slender type of P. v. hi fid o- cristatum. 
Unfortunately, in this species the true plumo- 
sums, P. v. cambricum, V. v. plumoaum Haduui, 
P. v. Preatoni, and the like, are absolutely barren, 
and hence precluded from union ; the aforesaid P. v. 
pulcherrituum, however, is a fertile form on similar 
lines to them, and P. v. seinilacernm and Omni- 
lacernm arc varieties which need precisely a robust- 
growing mate to bring out their too often latent 
excellence to perfection. Our little Asplenium 
Trichoinaoes, in its crested form, could, doubtless, 
despite its comparative smallness, affect beneficially 
some, of its large exotic relatives. The ( yrtomiums 
are near relatives of. our Laatreafl, and could well 



afford to contribute their boldness of pinna to some 
of our teaselled forms of that ilk, or via vend. 
Tbe exotic Osmunds* might be crossed with O. r. 
cristata ; and last, but not least, Polyatichum 
setosum would be none the worse for a dash of not 
one but many of our lovely I', aogulares. This is a 
field in itself, to say nothing of other exotic Poly- 
ttichums, each species of which might afford 
charming combinations under the influence of our 
native varieties. 

Finally, a word as to sowing : Mr. Sohneidor, we 
understand, sows the species apart, and subse- 
quently prick* out small patches of prothalli of the 
same stage of development, and inserts these side 
by side prior to the period of fertilisation. This 
is done because exotio spores requiring warmth, 
develop into prothalli much more rapidly than do 
our native •pores under cooler treatment, hence a 
simultaneous sowing of both together would result 
in self -fertilisation of the exotic batch before the 
other* were mature. As, however, our native 
species do not object to some warmth in their pro- 
thallic state, it might be equally or more efficacious 
to sow our native spores first and not too thickly ; 
let them grow on to a certain extent, and then sow 
tho exotics broadcast amoug them, giving just suffi- 
cient warmth to start them, and bring them On both 
together to the crossing stage. Arrived at this we 
would immerse the pan in warm water until the water 
just flooded the prothalli, letting tbem stand thus 
for an hour or so, to permit of a general diffusion 
of the escaping snthcrosoids. Given then any 
affinity at all, it is clear the chances of cross-fertili 
sation will be enormously multiplied as compared 
with that of simply juxtaposed patches of prothalli, 
only the outermost of which are in contact with 
their possible mates. I). 



L.ELI0-CATTLEYA x EENESTI, 

"PRINCESS OLGA." 
Oor illustration (fig. 54) represents one of the 
prettiest of garden hybrid Orchids. It was pro- 
duced by M. Chos. Maron, of Brunoy, Seine .et-Oise, 
Franco, and shown for the first time at the Koyal 
Horticultural Society, Feb. 28 last, when a First, 
class Certificate was unanimously awarded by the 
Orchid Committee. The plant is all the more 
interesting as the seed-bearer was the somewhat 
despised Cattley a Peroivaliana, crossed with the 
clear yellow-coloured Ltelia Hava, whose colour 
wholly supplants the flowers of the rose-coloured 
female parent, in a similar manner that yellow has 
been known to do in hybridising other plants. 
The habit of L.-C. X Ernesti is like that of Lelia 
flava^in a great measure. Tha flowers bright 
chrome-yollow, with an orange base to tho lip, 
and red-brown. The plant, which bore two spikes 
of three flowers each, passed into the collection of 
Norman C. Cooktou, Esq., Oak wood, Wylam. 



Ameri can N otes, 

BEGONIA GLOIRE DE LORRAINE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AMERICA. 
Tins winter (lowering Begonia, to which frequent 
reference has !>cen made in your columns, is, you 
may lie interested to know, hovingagreat "boom" 
at present in America. Although the plant has 
been in the hands of a few growers for tho past two 
or three years, it wo* comparatively unknown until 
last fall. Oueor two wide-awake persona, notably 
R. & J. Furgutact ft Co., and Mr. William Edgar, 
of Boston, knowing the value of it commercially, 
made considerable importations of it from England, 
and worked up a large stock of it. Mr. Edgar 
staged a fine table of it at the Chrysanthemum 
exhibition of tbe Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society iu Boston last November, when it was the 
centre of attraction for all visitors. Since that 
time there has been a great call for it, both from 
the trade and from private growers ; and feu* 
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persons over here owning a greenhouse are now 
without it. The florist stores in Boston sold large 
quantities of plants during Christmas week at from 
5 to 15 dollars each ; in fact, it was more in 
demand than any other (lowering plant. The 
plant is figured and extensively advertised in the 
many leading seed catalogues now being sent out, 
and before the end of the present year it will 
probably be in the hands of nearly all flower-lovers. 
We find that Gloire de Lorraine, while more diflicult 
of propagation than most of the other Begonias, 
roots quite freely from soft-wood cuttings or from 
loaf -sections. It seems te succeed well in an inter- 
mediate-house temperature, and stands a fair 
amount of sunshine ; while a rich compost of half 
loam and well-rotted manure, with a good dash of 
sand and plenty of liquid-manure when the flowers 
■how, give the best results. Of course this, like all 
other soft-wooded plants, succeeds in stronger 
compost, and stands more generous feeding than in 
England, owing to our more exhausting climate. , 

English Tomatos in America. 
Some of the leading English Tomatos are at last 
being recognised as standard varieties for forcing 
purposes in the States. For years growers have 
been relying more or less on such American varieties 
as Stone, Perfection, Lorillard, May's Favourite, 
&c, which, while admirable as outdoor kinds, are 
very unsatisfactory setters under glass. We have 
always found English kinds far more trustworthy 
for forcing, and it is pleasant to note that at last the 
merits of the varieties used by our transcontinental 
cousins are getting proper recognition. The best 
varieties here are Sutton's Best-of-AU, Frogmore 
Prolific, and Eclipse. On plants of Best-of -All and 
Eclipse, grown to three stems in 10 and 12-inch 
pots, we had last winter from sixty to eighty-five 
fruits each. Quite a number of seed-growers are this 
year offering English Tomato-seed, and they will 
speedily usurp the places of the American varieties 
in indoor cultivation. A local market-grower 
marketed last season 2J tons of Frogmore and Best* 
of-All from a house 100 feet by 15 feet, planted in 
January. The present wholesale price of Tomatos 
here is from 30 to 45 oents per pound ; whereas, 
*ix or eight years ago as much as 1 J to 2 dollars 
per pound was frequently asked and obtained. Tbe 
Tomato called Best-of -All succeeds very well out- 
of-doors with us, but all other imported varieties 
have turned out failures, the fruit coming soft, and 
cracking badly. JF. N. Crajg, Taunton, Mass., 
U.S.A. 

Plant Notes. 

9 

; APHELANDRA ATJRANTIACA ROEZLI. 

This charming stove plant is now seldom seen in 
our plant-houses, and many of the younger members 
of the craft do not know it. It is quite a miniature 
plant, seldom growing more than 6 to 9 inches 
in height, the bright orange-scarlet spikes and grey 
foliage making it conspicuous among other stove- 
plants. The species grows best from seed, which is 
rather difficult to procure, except through the best 
houses in London. The seeds should be sown in 
strong heat, and the plants grown on in peat, leaf- 
mould, and sand, with a sprinkling of broken crock, 
the plants being kept in brisk heat, and well 
syringed daily. A flower-pot 4 to 6 in. wide is the 
largest required, and a plant will flower two and 
three times in a season. As a " dot plant " on a 
dinner-table, among suitable cut flowers, this plant 
has a very pretty effect. A.J. L. [It was described 
by us in Gardeners' Chronicle, 1867, p. 1214. Ed.] 

Plumbago Larpentjs, 

Owing to its distinct characteristics, deserves a 
place in all herbaceous borders, or such as are 
devoted to mixed hardy plants, if for no other 
reason than that it is so very distinct from other 
hardy subjects. Its specific name was given in 
honour of Lady Larpent, the fact may be re- 
corded, as Sir William Hooker says it ought to be 
known as Valoradia plumbaginoides, which, I 



assume, was the name given it by Boissier. * Con- 
sidering Bunge (Botanical Magazine, 4487) named 
it Ceratostigma plumbaginoides, it would seem well 
to rely on Lindley's classification as above. Though 
the form of its flowers, and their intense blue 
colour, may not much resemble the ordinary Lead- 
worts, that the leaves resemble the latter none can 
gainsay. Of Chinese origin, it may be said to have 
a distinctly tropical appearance. The young 
shoots, somewhat attenuated, rarely grow more 
than 18 or 20 inches in height, the blooms being 
thinly scattered amongst their apices. It requires 
a sunny situation, and is usually propagated by 
division, though it can be increased by cuttings 
dibbled out under handlights. 

Mehtensias. 

As herbaceous, or rockery plants, the several 
species of Mertensia are pretty, not to say showy, 
grown and flowered, as they deserve to be, in 
prominent positions. Mertensia virginica, the Vir- 
ginian Cowslip, has blue flowers, resembling in tint 
that of the Gentians. It blooms early in the spring 
when the peculiar drooping, or more properly 
speaking, arching cymes of flowers always attract 
attention. Its suitability for rock-work Bhows 
itself from the fact that it succeeds best partly 
shaded by a boulder from the full sunshine, hence 
it will thrive upon somewhat westerly aspects, and 
it may be added that it has a preference for a peaty 
soil. Mertensia sibirioa atro-coerulea, probably the 
most robust-growing species, or sub-species, makes 
a good companion to the above ; whilst M. sibirioa 
has tubular, lighter blue flowers, of which a white- 
flowered form has lately been introduced. William 
Earley. 

The Week's Work. 

THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Youxo, Orchid Grower to Sir Fbsdkbick Wioav, 
Bart., Olart Lawn, Bait Sheet, 

General Remarks on Shading. — That it is expe- 
dient to have ready for use all the necessary 
appliances, whether for affording heat or shade, was 
strikingly illustrated by the days of February 23 
and 27 last. The former was a warm and cloudless 
day, with a temperature that reached 63°, whereas 
on the latter day the atmosphere was fog-laden, 
and the temperature several degress below the 
freezing-point during the whole time. To be pre- 
pared lor sunny days, the roller-blinds and other 
means of shading should be ready for use. 
Lath-roller blinds are rightly preferred by most 
growers for shading the Cattleya, Mexican, and 
Dendrobium-houses. They are suitable also for 
Odontoglossums, if a little extra shading be pro- 
vided with garden mats on particularly bright 
days in summer. But for Cypripediums, Phaue- 
nopsis, Masdevallias, and numerous other species 
that have no pseudo-bulbs, some shading material 
is required that will break the sun's rays up a 
little more than do the lath blinds. The situation 
and aspect of the house should determine to some 
extent whether the shading material need be 
closely woven or not. Whatever material is used, 
it should always be raised 6 or 8 inches above the 
glass. Permanent shading of any description 
should be avoided as much as possible. For sides 
and ends of the houses, the canvas may be stretched 
on frames, which may be suspended on hooks, and 
thus be convenient of removal when necessary. 
Such questions as : When is shade required ? How 
dense should it be ? can only be answered in general 
terms, for certain species appreciate a fair amount 
of direct sunlight — such are Cattleyas, L&lias, 
Catasetums, Cycnoches, Dendrobiums, &c., and it 
is only necessary to shade them when the leaves 
feel warm to the touch. Vaodas or allied genera 
must be shaded before strong sunlight reaches 
them, so also must most of the Cypripediums and 
Odontoglossums, Oaoidiums, Maxillarias, Mil- 
tonias, ke. Masdevallias, Phaius tuberculosus, the 
warm-growing Zygopetalums, Anaectochilus, aud 
Phalsenopsis must be shaded, even when there is no 
absolute sunshine, if the light be of a glaring 
nature. There may be only a day or two during 
the present month when blinds need be used, but 
the variability of our climate is such that they 
should be fixed without delay. 



Cycnoches chlorochilum, popularly known as the 
"Swan Orchid," is now making new roots, and 
tmay be repotted. The old roots die with the 
decay of the leaves, and they should be cat off to 
within 2 inches of the base of the pseudo-bulb, the 
length of dead roots left being useful to assist in 
firmly fixing the bulb in the new soil The latter 
may consist of one part each of tibry loam, Orchid, 
peat, and sphagnum-moss. The plants do capitally 
in 4-incn, perforated pans, which should be sus- 
pended in the sunniest position in the East Indian- 
house. Very little water will be necessary until 
the weather is much warmer. Sometimes young 

growths appear some distance from the base of the 
ulb, and when these have thrown out roots, the 
bulb may be cut through about an inch below, and 
the separated piece potted, as advised above. 

Catasetums should be repotted immediately signs 
of new roots appear, using pans which are just 
large enough to contain the plant oonvenieauy. 
The compost recommended for Cycnoches may be 
used, with an addition of some small crocks. Cata- 
setums are very susceptible to injury if water 
lodges in the growths, and the plants are safa 
suspended in the warm-house, where water from 
the syringe or other sources will not reach them. 
For a long time after they have been repotted, 
it is dangerous to apply any water, but the pan 
may be dipped occasionally about half its depth in 
warm rain water. 



THE HARDY FKT7ZT GAJLDEtf. 

By C Hsbjun, Gardener to J. B. Foetescts, Bsq., Dropmon 

Maidenhead. 

Miscellaneous Operations. — As the buds of the 
fruit-trees are fast swelling, all arrears of pruning, 
nailing, and training should be pushed on with 
speed. The lower temperature experienced during 
tne past week or two has been beneficial in checking 
the opening of the flower-buds, especially those of 
some varieties of Pears, and the blooming period 
will be deferred to probably milder weather. The 
planting of trees and bushes should be finished 
forthwith, the sun having considerable power, and 
the prevailing east wind being very drying, and 
consequently trying to such as are newly planted. 
Let all primings be collected and burnt when the 
work is finished. The nails which may have 
dropped in manipulating the trees should be col- 
lected, and after burning them in a shovel and 
oiling them, they may be used again. After the 
nailing and tying of wall-trees is completed, tbe 
fruit-tree alleys should be cleaned with a rake, and 
the surface hoed, or be very thinly pricked over, 
just simply breaking up the surface. A light 
mulch of half-rotten stable-dung may afterwards be 
applied, which will be clean to walk upon k in 
attending to the trees, and running together, it 
will not exclude sun -heat. With milder weather 
the borders near the wall should be examined, and 
if found to be dry, a good quantity of water should 
be applied. The beds of Gooseberry and Currant 
cuttings should have an examination, aud where 
lifted by frost, the soil should be made firm about 
them. Now that the fruit and wood-buds are 
prominent, sparrows and bullfinches will be getting 
troublesome, and a sharp look-out must be kept, or 
the Gooseberry-bushes and Plum-trees will quickly 
be stripped of buds. While the weather continues 
dry, a thick coating of lime-wash is fairly effective 
as a deterrent, but it must be repeated after every 
shower. 



FBTJITS UNDER GLASS. 

By W. Struonkll, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Loso, 
Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 

Musas (Bananas). — Where these plants are 
grown in tubs or large pots, it is necessary to 
detach the suckers before they are far advanced, 
or their removal will result in injury, both alike to 
parent plaut and sucker. Where they cannot be 
planted in a natural manner in a border, pits formed 
with walls are the best, as such give facilities 
for affording fresh soil to the mass as tbe roots 
extend, loose brick walls being quickly taken 
down and rebuilt, so as to include an increased 
area. By this method of treatment, the same site 
can be permanently devoted to the plants, as the 
mother plant, after the fruit-cluster is cut, may be 
readily removed, and the sucker at its base allowed 
to remain. The exhausted soil in which the plant 
grew should be replaced by new, and the work is 
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oot nearly so laborious as that attending tub or 
pot-culture. Stove temperature and a rather lofty 
boose are necessary for success in Mnsa cultivation, 
lie moist air of an ordinary plant-stove suffices, 
together with the usual syringingB. .In regard to 
plants freshly potted or planted -out, water should 
be carefully given at the first, but as the plants 

Set established they will take it in abundance 
tiring the summer. The planting or potting 
must be firmly done, and the soil and manure 
should be used in a lumpy, rough state, which 
renders this the more necessary. When in full 
growth liquid-manure may be freely employed. 
Soot sprinkled on the surface and stirred in, or in 
the form of clear soot- water, is excellent for 
imparting depth of colour to the leaves. 

The Cucumber-house.— U the plants are in good 
health, growth will now be more vigorous than 
hitherto, and a frequent stopping of the shoots will 
be called for, as well as the removal of the weaker 
shoots and old leaves that have fulfilled their 
functions, and are now almost useless. Let all 
shoots left for fruiting or extension be tied to the 
trellis at short intervals of time. As fast as the 
roots appear at the surface of the beds or hillocks, 
spplv a top-dressing of rich pasture loam and rotten 
stable-manure, omitting the latter, however, if the 
plants possess desirable vigour. Water ^should be 
afforded at the root in accordance with the state of 
the soil, the weather, and the method of affording 
heat, beds situated directly over hot- water pipes 
Deeding it more frequently than those made up on 
befrof fermenting stable-litter and tree-leaves. The 
cultivator should endeavour to maintain the beds 
in an uniformly moist state. Let the foliage be 
syringed morning and afternoon, and be sure to 
damp the floor, walls, Ac., often. The variable 
weather at this season renders the giving of air 
a rather tiresome matter, as while bnght sunshine 
prevails there is usually a piercing wind from east 
or north, which, if admitted untempered, work ill on 
the plants. The ventilators should be covered with 
pieces of Nottingham hexagon netting, in order the 
better to distribute the air ; and they should, if 
possible, only be opened on the side from which 
the wind does not blow. 



PLANTS T7NDER GLASS. 

By C. R. PrxLDam, Gardener to the Dowaosb Lady Howard 
db Waldek, 8t James's House, Malvern. 

Propagating Plants.— Most species of stove and 
greenhouse plants may be prorogated during the 
present month ; and as a rule, those cuttings strike 
the most readily which are taken from plants 
startiog into growth after a period of rest ; and 
therefore plants from which it is intended to pro- 
pagate, should now be encouraged to make a strong 
short-jointed growth. This maybe accomplished by 
introducing them to a house where a higher tem- 
perature and a moister atmosphere is maintained 
than ia that they have hitherto occupied. The 
cuttings should be taken off as soon as they have 
attained a sufficient length, which varies with 
different plants, but the shoots are generally long 
enough when they have made from three to five 
joints. Many soft- wooded plants emit roots readily 
from any part of the young shoots, but as a general 
rale, it is best to make a clean cut immediately 
below a joint. Cuttings of Panicum and Trades- 
eantia for furnishing the edges of stages and for 
decorative purposes, should be inserted in such 
quantities as may be required. Likewise Clero- 
dendron fallax [Fine also from seed. Ed.], Jus- 
ticias, Libonias, Gardenias, Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine, and other Begonias, both species and 
crosses; Ixoras, Francisceas, Coleus, Abutilons, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, &c., all of which strike 
readily in the propagating-frame, or in an ordinary- 
hotbed -frame. Plants |of Isolepis and Eulalia gra- 
aUhna variegata may be divided and potted in 
•soil pots. 

Bippeastrums (Amaryllis).— The latest batch of 
boibs should now be repotted. After shaking 
the soil from the roots, preserving all of the latter 
which are in a souud condition, place the bulbs 
ui 6 inch or 7 -inch pots, according to size, affording 
a porous compost, consisting of two parts good 
loam and one part flaking leaf-soil, with plenty of 
land. When the potting of a bulb is finished, half 
of its height should be above the soiL Plants 
required to bloom late may be allowed to start into 
growth in a temperature of 50°, but those that are 
to flower quickly should be placed in a moist heat 
of from W to 60°. Bulbs which have started into 



growth should not have the soil shaken from the 
roots, but the drainage should be examined and 
made good if defective, and the surface-soil 
removed to the depth of 1 or 2 inches, and replaced 
with fresh soil, to which may be added a sprinkling 
of bone-meal. 

Seeds.— M*ny of the tender and half-hardy 
annuals are extremely useful for the furnishing of 
the greenhouse and conservatory. Among these 
may be mentioned Celosias, Cockscombs, Schizan- 
thus, China Asters, Balsams, Globe Amaranth, 
Nicotiaoa affinis, Petunias, Ipomceas, Exacum 
affine, Maurandyae, Lophospermums, Rhodanthe, 
Torenia, &c. The following, although perennials, 
are best treated as annuals. Celsia arcturus, 
Hibiscus Manihot, and Trachelium cceruleum. 
Seeds of the above may be sown in pots and placed 
in an intermediate-house or pit on a cinder-bed, or 
plunged in a mild hot-bed not far from the glass, 
and carefully shaded. When the seedlings nave 
made a "rough " leaf, they should be pricked off 
into pans or boxes, and returned to the same house 
or frame for a few days, after which they may be 
removed to a cooler pit or frame. When large 
enough, the seedlings should be pricked off into 
other pots, and subsequently potted. They will 
require one or two shifts before the final one, which 
may be into 48's or 32s. Exacum affine and 
Ipomoeas succeed best in a warmer temperature 
until the beginning of June, when they may be 
transferred to the greenhouse or conservatory. 

Carnations. — The remainder of the autumn- 
struck tree Carnations should now be placed in 
the pots in which they are to flower. If the plants 
have been wintered in 00's, they may be shifted 
into 6-inch pots ; but if they are strong plants in 
48's, a 7 or 8-inch pot will not be too large. Keep 
the Souvenir de la Malmaison varieties in a pit, or 
near to the glass in the greenhouse ; but the 
summer-flowering show varieties of Carnations 
may be stood out-of-doors at the end of the month 
or early in April, thereby affording house-room for 
more tender subjects. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A. Cbapmjv, Gardener to Captain Boltord, Westonblrt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester. 

Herbaceous Phloxes. — In order to obtain fine 
trusses of bloom, these old stools should be taken 
up, and from the circumference of the clumps 
pieces with half-a-dozen strong shoots should be 
selected for replanting. The new stations or beds 
should be deeply dug after being manured, some 
good loam being also used. Phloxes delight in 
abundance of water in the hot weather, end to have 
plenty of subdued light, and no exposure to full 
sunshine. For the purposes of exhibition, the 
plants should be grown from cuttings taken in the 
early autumn and struck in a cold frame, or from 
young shoots taken at this season from potted roots 
brought on in gentle warmth. These cuttings 
should be struck in pots filled with sandy soil and 
plunged in a mild heat. The shoots should be 
reduced to three or four, and no others allowed to 
grow. The varieties of P. suffruticosa flower 
early in the summer, and those of P. decussata in 
the autumn months. There are splendid varieties 
of both of these, but the self -colours and those with 
a symmetrical eye of bright colour are the more 
effective. 

Gladiolus. — Any conns starting into growth may 
be planted in borders of other plants or in beds by 
themselves, or amongst small dwarf shrubs. The 
soil should firat be well dressed with rich loam, 
stable-dung, or crushed bones, and be trenched or 
deeply dug. When the ground has settled, let the 
conns be planted 6 inches deep, and before cover- 
ing them with the soil, sprinkle them with soot. 
When the plant is grown in beds for cutting pur- 
poses, it suffices to draw deep drills 9 inches apart in 
prepared land, and plant the conns at 6 inches 
apart. Any which have not started may be planted 
in about a fortnight ; they will form a succession. 
M. Lemoine's hardy hybrids are dwarf, and beau- 
tiful early-flowering varieties. G. Childsii has 
flowers of great size and substance ; G. Brenchley- 
ensis, one of the hardiest, and therefore the best for 
planting t in shrubberies, is of a dazzling scarlet 
colour; and generally G. gandavensis varieties, 
with regard to brillfancy and variety of colour, are 
unequalled. 

Begonias.— If the seed sown as was advised by 
me in the month of February has germinated, the 



plantlets, when strong enough, may be pricked out 
in pans, prepared as for sowing, at 1 inch apart, 
ana large enough to take the roots without cramp- 
ing them. Liu each little plant with a flat stick, 
notched at the bottom, and let the roots fall into 
the holes ; press the soil gently over them, taking 
care not to bruise the young leaves ; sprinkle the 
soil lightly with a fine-rose pot, and cover each pan 
with a sheet of glass for a few days. Avoid damp, 
and watch that insects do not harm them. 

Sweet Peas. — These flowers are beautiful when 
cut for house decoration, and effective in the 
garden, and by sowing at about this date, and suc- 
cessively to the middlo of the month of June, a 
lengthy supply of them may be obtained. Many 

gardeners fail in growing the plants to perfection by 
aving a soil that is too rich in nitrogen, and putting 
in the seed thickly. Let the seeds be placed 2 inches 
apart, not nearer, in drills 3 inches deep. The ground 
should be deeply trenched, but not recently 
manured, and the position should be cool, and not 
fully exposed to the sun. Where the plants show 
blossom, liquid manure is beneficial. 



THE KITCHEN OAEDEN. 

By H. Makkham, Gardener to the Earl of Strafford, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet 

Sea Kale. — The plants reserved for the latest 
supply should now be covered up, and the crowns 
kept in darkness. The forcing pots and heating 
material must be removed from the beds where the 
crop has been gathered, a alight covering only being 
left to protect the crowns. About the end of the 
month the crowns may be cut over 2 inches beneath 
the soil, this applying also to crowns which have 
not been forced. This will have the effect of pre- 
venting flowering, which is always injurious, lVew 
plantations may now be made, using straight pieces 
6 inches in length and of uniform thickness, leaving 
the smaller sizes for planting on ono side of the beds, 
so that when the roots are lifted, the best may be 
taken up in rotation. The sets may be planted with 
the tops 2 inches below the surface, and the holes filled 
to the surface with fine soil, or a little sifted coal- 
ashes. Any good crowns kept for a very late supply, 
may be kept in bundles and well covered under a 
north wall till growth commences, when they may 
be removed to the Mushroom-house to be blanched. 

Globe Artichokes. — If more plants are wanted, 
suckers or side-shoots should be taken up, potted, 
and stood in frames till established, and then be 
planted on well-prepared land, or at a later date in 
the warmer parts of the country. The suckers may 
be dug up and planted straight away in groups of 
three at 12 inches apart, ana 4 feet between the 
groups. Seeds of Globe Artichokes may be sown 
in pots and pans, and the seedlings forwarded under 
glass. These with care will yield a moderate supply 
of heads towards the end of the summer. Some 
growers sow one seed in a 60-sized pot, or three 
seeds in a 48. 

Tomatos. — A sowing of seeds of the Old Red or 
other free fruiting variety in the open air, should be 
made, if the situation be very favourable for ripen- 
ing the fruit of the Tomato out-of-doors. Ham 
Green Favourite, Chemin Rouge, and Sutton's Per- 
fection, are also suitable, and great crops are harvested 
in ordinary seasons. The plants should be kept 
steadily growing the whole time. The plants, 
especially in the colder parts of the country, should 
be fully 2 feet high or more at planting- time, and the 
stems aept clear of side-shoots. The first week in 
June is early enough to plant them out-of-doors. 

Capsicums and Chilies. — A sowing may be made 
in heat at this date, and the seedlings grown on in 
the intermediate-house. In very warm parts, the 
plants may be planted in June at the foot of a 
south- wall, and they will fruit well, but ordinarily 
the plants should be kept under glass the entire 
season. 

Chives , Ac. — The old clumps should be divided and 
replanted on fresh heavily- manured land at a dis- 
tance of 1 foot apart. Fresh beds of Camomile 
may be formed by planting shoots with roots 
attached at 1 foot apart. Seeds of this plant may 
also be sown. The situation of the bed should be 
warm and dry. 

Pennyroyal may now be planted, also any other 
herbs that will grow from divisions of the roots. 
A timely attention paid to the herb border will always 
result in plenty of herbs for kitchen and still-room 
use, whereas neglect of this necessary part of the 
garden usually brings never-ending complaining. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 

Local Hew.— Correspondents wiU greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editor early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers, or of any matters which. U is 
desirable to bring under the notice qf horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— CorrMpomtoifc sending newspapers should be 
cartful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



BATURDAY, 
MONDAY, 



TUESDAY, Har. 14 



Mar. 11— Roysl Botanic Society, Meeting. 

( Annual Meeting of the United Hor- 
Mar. 13 { ticultural Benefit and Provident 
^ Society. 

/'Royal Horticultural Society Comm., 

I Meeting. 

J National Rose Society, Committee 



THURSDAY. 



\ Meeting. 

I Royal Horticultural Society of Ire* 

V, land, Meeting. 

Mar. 16~Linneen Society, Meeting, 



MONDAY, 
TUB8DAY, 
WEDNESDAY, Mar. 15 



8ALI5. 

f Roses, Gloxinia*, Spines*, Hardy 
Mar. 13-f Perennials, Ac., a\ jVptlieroe « 
I Morris' Rooms. 



(Lilies, Carnations, Hardy Border 
Plants. Ac, at Protheroe & 
Morris* Rooms. 

' Japanese Lilies, Continental Plants, 
Palm Seeds, Roses, Ac., at Pro* 
theroe A Morris' Room*. 



( the 



FBIDAY, 



Imported and Established Orchids, 
at Protheroe A Morris' Booms. 
Mar. 17-1 Peonies, Spirseas, English- grown 
Lilies, Dahlias, Ac, at Protheroe 
A Morris' Rooms. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chiswick, London, for 
tho period February 20 to March 4, 1890. Height above 
sea-level 24 feet. 
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Bun. 26 
Mok. 27 
Tubs. 28 
Wed. 1 
Thu. 2 
Fri. 3 
Sat. 4 



Means... 



N.B. 
N.E. 



deg. deg. [deg. deg. 
M)-0{300 43'li26-2 
24'8'24-8 29-5 23-3 



W.S.W. '24-8 24'8 47-9 20*5 

W.8.W. 378 33-5 54*8 24-6 

W.S.W. 36'6'33-3 489|26*5 

N.W. 35-134-8 500 l 28*0: 



ins.| deg. .deg. 

... 37*241-6 

... |36*3|41-0 

... 8V5J405 

... 35-539*9 

... |85'5 39-7 

... '35-6 39-5 



W.8.W. '35-8 34-8 481 30*2 0-02,36-9 39*7 



deg. deg. 
451 16-5 
44-9 16-5 
44*8 18-5 



44-5 

44-2 



15-3 
16*5 



43 9 21-5 
43-6 22*0 



I I Toti 

|89-9,82-4|39-7 25'3 0-02,36-3 405 44*3 17*7 



Remarks.— Every morning has been more or less foggy, 
followed later by bright snn. The temperature has been lower 
than in any previous week during the winter. On Saturday, 
March 4, there was a slight hailstorm. 



Average Temperature for the ensuing week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiswick.— 42 4*. 

Actual Temperatures : — 

London.— March 8 (12 p.m.): Max. 52* ; Min, 32°. 
Provinces.— Matvh 8 (11 p.m.) : Max. 46*, Southern Conn* 
ties ; Min. 39*, X. W. Ireland. 



It is high time that intending 

Parifl ofi^ biti ° U exhibitora m the horticultural 

department should notify their 
intentions to the Secretary of the Horticultural 
Department, Paris Exhibition, St. Stephen's 
House, Victoria Embankment, Westminster. 
The full details are not as yet to hand, but the 
space allotted will be seen marked "Grande 
Bretagne " on the ground-plan shown in our 
Supplement. The situation is an admirable one, 
and it is to be hoped that British exhibitors will 



avail themselves to the full of the opportunity 
offered them. It is suggested that in due sea- 
son exhibitions of British-grown fruit should be 
made. 

A committee has been appointed to look after 
British interests in the matter. This com- 
mittee is presided over by Sir Tbbvor Law- 
rence, Bart., the President of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and contains among its 
members Sir W. T. Thiselton Dyer, Mr. 
Harry Veitch, Dr. Sohlich, Dr. Masters, 
and others. 

The plans show the general nature of the 
building, with ground plan, section of one of 
the domes, &o. We may mention, that in some 
other departments of the agricultural section, 
the applications for space are already very 
numerous, and for the credit of British horti- 
culture, and the interests of the exhibitors them- 
selves, it is very important that those intending 
to take part in the exhibition should notify their 
intentions to the secretary of the committee, 
whose address is above given. . 



The Gardeners' 

Royal Benevo. 

lent Institu* 

tion. 



We most willingly give a place 
to the following letter from Mr. 
Owen Thomas, of the Royal 
Gardens, Frogmore, and we cor- 
dially endorse his statements : — 

"As a member of the committee of the above 
Institution, I hope I may be excused for approach- 
iag my fellow gardeners for the purpose of endea- 
vouring to influence them to give a more general 
and generous support of its funds. I am not asking 
others to do what I have not attempted to do 
myself, as I have striven to do my best for the 
Institution. It is difficult to understand why all 
gardeners do not rally round this splendid property 
o! £30,000, especially when it is said that every 
shilling of it is their owd. One would think that 
even from motives of selfishness, if from no higher 
motive, every gardener would strive to do all in his 
power to promote its usefulness and prosperity. 
There cannot be fewer than 30,000 gardeners, nursery- 
men, growers, and others engaged in horticultural 
pursuits who are, or ought to be, interested in its 
welfare, and if as many of these as can afford it 
subscribed their guinea a year, and if the remainder 
who are unable to do this were to collect small sums 
annually for the benefit of its funds, the question 
of old age pensions, so far as it relates to gardeners, 
would be solved. 

1 'Objections have been advanced by many persons 
against the Institution because it is not founded on 
the lines and principles of a benefit society, where 
a member can claim help at any time in case of 
need. On the surface this may appear to be a 
reasonable objection, and, I am afraid, it has been the 
cause of many not subscribing to its funds ; but on 
a little consideration, this objection may be proved 
to be an erroneous one, and especially so in the case 
of gardeners whose wages are scarcely ever stopped 
in time of sickness, and who, therefore, do not feel 
the pinch of poverty at this time as mechanics and 
others who are paid by the hour, and whose pay is 
stopped when work ceases. As bearing on this 
point, I may say I have been a meml>er of a benefit 
society for upwards of twenty years, paying about 
22*. a year, and if I am to remain a benefit member 
I shall have to go on paying that sum as long as I 
live, and in case of sickness and permanent dis- 
ability from work, I am entitled to 10*. a week for 
the first year, about 7*. the second year, and after 
that I believe the pay is reduced to 3a. per week 
for life. Let me ask my fellow -gardeners who are 
still sceptical on this point, to compare this with 
the advantages offered by the Gardeners' Royal 
Benevolent Institution, even foom a benefit point of 
view, where, after subscribing a guinea for fifteen 
years, or £10 10*. down, a member or his widow is 
almost certain to be placed on the pension list if 
the case is deserving and the candidate is incapa- 



citated from work and in need, receiving without 
any further cost or trouble £20 or £16 a year for 
life. 

"Another objection has oooasionally been levelled 
at the institution, viz., that some gardeners who had 
subscribed but little, and others who had not sub. 
scribed at all, are oooasionally elected pensioners. 
On this point I may say that, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that by far the largest proportion of the 
fnnds of the institution has been, and is, subscribed 
by people indirectly connected with gardening oat 
of pure benevolence for the relief of aged and 
distressed gardeners. I, for my part, should be 
very sorry to see this prinoiple of benevolence 
infringed upon or curtailed in any way. I hope 
and believe it will not be allowed to impose » 
barrier to prevent subscriptions flowing in. The 
committee have introduced a clause into their nlas 
giving almost absolute certainty of election to than 
candidates for assistance who may have subeerftei 
for fifteen yean, and the new rule passed at th* 
special general meeting (December, 1892) will give 
subscribers substantial advantages over non-sub- 
scribers, inasmuch as a subscriber for four years wiD 
have fifty votes credited to him, and fifty more 
added for every year subscribed afterwards up to 
fourteen years, and thus the gardener with fee* 
influential friends is placed more on an equality with 
those who have that advantage. 

"In addition to the above advantages, giving 
benefits only to those who have subscribed, and 
who may unfortunately some day become candi- 
dates for the help of the charity for themselves or 
their widows— we none of us know, the wheel of 
fortune is always turning round, picking some 
up, and casting others down daily. 

"In 1897 (the Diamond Jubilee year), at the 
instigation of Mr. Harby J. Veitch (one of the 
best friends the Institution has ever had)* the 
Victorian Era Fund was established, and although 
this Fund is not yet two .years old, so great has 
been the success attending its formation that 
the sum of £5000 has been subscribed, which 
sum is invested in Great Western Railway Stock, 
bringing in an annual income to the charity 
of £130. This Fund was conceived and estab- 
lished entirely in the interest and on behalf of that* 
gardeners who had befriended the Institution by 
subscribing to its funds, and no non-subscriber 
will ever receive a penny benefit from it The 
money is expended in the form of gratuities 
to unsuccessful candidates at each election. 
Each one who may read these lines, and has a touch 
of kindness in his heart, can depict to himself much 
better than I can describe the comfort this gratuity 
affords. The gratuities range from £10 to £\, 
according to the number of years the candidate 
may have subscribed. I have mentioned this fund 
in order to show my fellow gardeners that the 
Committee are not unmindful of the prior claims of 
those who have helped the Charity in their day* of 
health and strength, and also in the hope that this 
action of the Committee will favourably commeud 
itself to gardeners generally, and as a result help 
to bring in a large accession of gardeners 1 annual 
subscriptions and donations. 

"May I point out a way that has been opened 
out within recent years which makes it practical 
and easy for gardeners to help the unfortunate 
members of the Craft in their own district or 
county, as well as the general interests o£ the 
Charity. I allude to the Auxiliary 
which have been established at a few 
in county districts, notably those of W 
Bristol, Wolverhampton, and Exeter. Each of 
these centres has established strong local effort. 
and is doing most useful work. Worcester eaptci 
ally, in consequence of the energetic and stroog lead 
of Mr. Whitk and Mr. Crump, have done yeoman 
service for the institution ; so also have Mr. J. H. 
Vallanor, the admirable Bristol secretary, Mr. 
R. B. Lowe of Wolverhampton and his oo U eagnee, 
and Mr. W. Mackay of Exeter, as well as Irisads 
in Birmingham. This opens oat a way *£*_«•? 
district or county to place their own local *~ ~ 
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W. DUNCAN TUCKER, 

Horticultural Builder & Hot-Water Engineer, 

EVERY DESCRIPTION of CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, GARDEN LIGHTS, do. 



PBAOH-HOTOBS, 

vniaTta and 

TOBOdyg-HOUBBa, 



FXAOE-HOTTaaS, 



T0KATO-H0U8B8, 
FLAST and 

TBTJIT-HOTJSES. 

Ettlmatei ox* Applloatlon. 
garden frame, No. 38. QtASS STRUCTURES at REGENTS PARK, 

for H.M. Board of Works, Whitehall, 
have been erected by me. 

Prepared of Tallow Deal, light* 3 in. thick, glased 
with 91 m. (la**, punted two ooata. 



OTTOUICBXB ud 

TOMATO-HOTTSBS, 
PUNT and 

FBTJXT-HOUBBS. 



Ft. ft. 

8bj4 
4 by 4 
4 by 6 
8 by 8 

12 by 6 



1 14 

2 16 

3 16 



Ft. ft. 


Price. 


4 by 4 


. £1 10 i 


8 by4 


.24' 


8 by 6 




IS by 4 


. 4 ( 



Camas* paid oil radar of eat. to moat station*. 



LAWRENCE ROAD. TOTTENHAM, N. CSi 



Minutea from Seven \ 
Station, Q.B.By. ) 



BENTLEY'S 



Concentrated. Safe. Lasting. Greatly increases the size, and improve* the quality and 
colour of the Grape, and prevents shanking. J-tuit. ,9/-; 1 curt., 16/-; 6 act*., 18/-pereurf. 



T TtT Q T? |"1 fTl T |*1 T T\ "C> / surpaaaea all other* for exterminating Mealy Bug, Scale, and Thripa. Free from poison, 
±JJt PJiU X lUXX/Ji I „£ sntirely aafe. Bq«« »/- and 8/8 ; J-jaUon, 8/- ; 1 gallon, 9/- «nA. 

VINE MANURE 

FRUIT. PLANT, and VEGETABLE MANURE. 

Superior to beat Peruvian Guano for Fruit Treea, Flowering and Foliage Plant*. Unequalled for Tomatoa and Strawberries, 
ivau.uduiwd.nxw.pui i-™*.. »/- ; 1 ™fc. 10/- : s ~<.., l*/0^r cm*. , ttM ., R „ n ^ 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., Chemical Works, Barrow-on-Hnmber, HULL 
W. COOPER, Ltd., "SSSK 755, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 

Iron Bn ll i Unss of Krery 



On Lio m. 
4ft.br ML - I 

•s.hr«n. ... i 




mil Uitted »lih ai Dt 



Latwt Fiuii, But Wektlsca Steel 
Tubes, IMS ImpmTSd Bottom 
Bracket, Tingsni WIihIi, Brskc 



HORTIOULTURAL TIMBER IRON, AND BLASS. 
We hold the largest stock la ttw Trade. Sea List. 

H pedal Quotations for Lane Qusntltlea 




ILLUSTRATED LIST POST-FREE. 



Cbnrabss.Tsnipocsnr 

Hospitals, Anaafarwa 
Packsd oa rail, or nested Id 
say psrt of tlio Kingdom. 
See List, post-free. 



Plsns sail BsMmstss Frse. 
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tvaXtrr House. 
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YVEEDSJ WEEDS 1 1WEEDS1 

J»_^__^ One appllcatliui of Harrtaon'. " Beliebk ' 
. WKBlS KILLER will keep ytmr Garden- 
I Path., Carriage- Dri™, Ac, free from 
I Weedi for it feut 1 3 mouthi. The beet 
I Killer for D»1mj, Plantain, and Dando- 
" " - '- tawna. Brighten, the Gravel. 
(mmenH earing In Labour. 

1/8,' carriage! 1/- 
11/S, drum I/-, carriage paid . 

_. 10/-, dram 5/-, carriage paid: 

40 Gallon! 70/-, cnek 6/-. carriage paid. 

- frtaJi Onfcra arc not iti^Ki (0 lata; Car- 

S*flM fort. 




not* that (hie Weed 



__kfrraU 

rlagejiaW MIMa r» mo 
ii praeeof the above, pli 
rite* 1 to SO of inter, being donate the ordinary 

. One pUon mixed with aO gallon, or water will 

area of Cram ISO equere jmrrti aftcM wly. 
» n»plli ftnufer Jrmil JTtttar alio *— 
u atriig Utt labour 



"0. " Dent, St, Craw Street, UABDfO. 

Trntilnuolmle Da application. 



nbUDfttlb. th 

Titto «- 

ditto •/- 

ditto m 

ditto 87- 

- M. 



On MANUBB WOBKS it BALTNBY, CHBOTER, 



WEBB A SONS, 

Tito Qn—tt'l eooaainm. Wordier, ■tonrbrldf- 



TUu:oA *lj.eech;Bag»,Ulb.,4/Si talb.,T/t:Mlb.,lI/«; 

1 owt., SO", each. Fall direction! for ate an each tin. 
PBHFBOTLT CLEAM, MAT BE TJBXBtBT A LAST. 

Betall of all Bmlnrnm. ffnr— tymnn, Plortrta. 
wtu.1— .1. m wn rmwintiAT. TJHMi. Ltd., tpnton. 



THE EVEBON OOAL * OOKB 00., Ltd., 



p 1 1 rt SMI-SMOKELESS Steam Coil, 

■ UtL SUITABLE ft^REENHQUSES. 



EVESON'S ANTHRACITE, 

LABOE us OOBBLBS : Aim 

_,,„„ I AlaoAlTTHKACITI, large and oobblee. Coke Ml Booh Ooal 

COKE, Delivered In trunk, of I to 10 tone, to uj railway rtulm. 

FOR HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES. prtaa. ™ appitoagon to- 

wsrrs ran prices. 



nnLTJPt * oo.. Ltd., ooal 



II 

R. HALLIDAY & CO., 

HOTHOUSE BUILDERS avnd HOT-WATER ENGINES 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETOH, MANCHESTER. 



... ._„.-_ _rt-water Heatlnc AnpentUI, with raall; rellab 

Melon Frame*. Saabee, Hot Bed Id™, Akl, eiwaji in Stock. 

en, aattnalB, end Caulopiai Aw. CMower. woltat <p» In na f purl of Ik, Kbqda™- 

Oct Hanoi 1. and alwer* ha. bean — 
i CHiBQIB. FIBBT-OLABS WOBK. THI BEST HATBB1. 



NO MORE TROUBLE WITH FLY, THRIP, MEALY-BUG, &c. 

Hiqhbht Awakd, International Horticultural Exhibition, London, 1892. 

CAMPBELL'S FUMIGATING INSECTICIDE. 



NO LAMP, FTJMIGATOR, OIL, 
OR SPIRIT REQUIRED. 



SIMPLY LIGHT THE ROLL, 
AND HANG IT UP. 



REDUCED PRICES. 

No. 2 Roll far 600 feet ... H. 
No. 3 Roll for 1000 feet ... 81 
No. 4 RoU for 8000 feet ... If. 80. 



Awarded First-clan Certificate at the International Horticultural Kihibition, London, 1898. 

LEMON OIL INSECTICIDE. 

THE BEST LIQUID INoXOTIOIDE for BPOHOIBTG, DIPPIMO, or SYnINGLBTO WITH. 
Pricks :— Pint Tine, 1* 6d. ; Quart*, 2*. M. ; Half-gaJIona, Si. ; Gallons, 9*. 

SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN. 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS TO NURSERYMEN and MARKET GROWERS. 
Wholesale by UXORS. ROBERT CAMPBELL, 117, OHAPEL STREET, SALFORD. 



Cromptbn andFawKea. 



HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDERS, 
HEATING ENGINEERS. 



Detlgnsni and Mennkclumv of 

COKSBBTATOBIEB, RANGES. 

VINERIES, FORCING- BOUSES, 

• every deoerlptlon of BOT-BOUSE 

But Quality. Lowest Priea. 



CRJIIJPTOHjlLAWKES, 

SFORD. 
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od the funds with their own votes (all they have to 
do is to secure plenty of local subscribers) as the 
auxiliaries 1 have mentioned are now able to do, 
and if they are fortunate enough not to have a local 
candidate, then they still have their votes to give 
to whom they please. 

" Let me appeal to the gardeners in every county 
to appoint a local committee in every centre of 
importance in order to band themselves together to 
do some little in any way which may suggest itself to 
them to help forward the good work of this splendid 
charity. It only wants a few kind hearts and 
willing spirits to take the lead, and hundreds, nay, 
I hop© thousands, will follow. 

*' The executive committee in London give cheer- 
fully and freely their time and their thought at 
considerable cost to many of them living at a dis- 
tance, without hope or wish for reward further 
than the pleasure always derived from association 
with the work of benevolence and charity. But 
the responsibility is great. The institution has 
174 pensioners on its bands, at on annual cost of 
£3,164. My friends, this is no light matter. Is it, 
therefore, too much to ask and to hope that our 
gardening friends in the country will imitate and 
emulate the successful examples L have quoted, and 
come more to our help. 

"Our excellent and indefatigable secretary, Mr. 
Ingram, J7o, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., 
will be delighted to help in any way possible to 
bring about this desirable result. Owen Thomas, 
Royal Garden*, IVogmore, MarcJi 2, 1899." 



Royal Horticultural Society.— A meet- 
ing of the committees of this Society will be held 
on Tuesday next, March 14, in the Drill Hall, 
Westminster, when a lecture on "The Duke of 
Bedford's Experiments at Woburn : their Object 
and Method," will be given by Mr. Spencer 
Pickering, at 3 o'clock, p.m. 

UNNEAN SOCIETY.— The next meeting will be 
held on Thursday, March 16, at 8 o'clock, p.m., 
when the following papers will be read : Mr. P. 
Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., F.L.S., "On so-called 
Quintocubitalism in the Wing of Birds ; " Mr. W. 
P. Pyoraft, M.A., A.L.S., "Some Facts Con- 
earning the So-called Aquintocubitalism of the 
Birds Wing;" Messrs. W. West, F.L.S., aud 
G. S. West, A.R.C.S., " A Further Contribution 
to the Freshwater Algae of the West Indies." 

The St. Petersburg Exhibition.— Through 

the iotervention of the Royal Gardens, Kew, we 
have received a document from the Russian Govern- 
ment stating the conditions under which plants 
till be received at the forthcoming show in May 
next. 1 . The transport of plants and other objects 
from the frontier to St. Petersburg will be made 
without any reduction in the tariff, but these goods 
will be exempt from customs duties, provided they 
are despatched from Russia through the same 
tution aa that by which they entered. 2. The 
transport of these goods from St. Petersburg to 
the frontier station through which they entered 
will be effected gratuitously. 3. To avoid all mis- 
tnderstanding at the frontier, all goods intended 
for exhibition should be marked " Transit — Expo- 
sition, " and bear a label, whioh will be furnished 
by the Imperial Horticultural Society to every 
exhibitor on application, one label for each package. 
4. The customs examination will take place in the 
exhibition buildings. 5. All plants should be pro- 
rided with a " Phylloxera Certificate." The Rub- 
tian railway authorities undertake to provide 
•n-eral waggons adapted specially for the transport 
of plants, and provided with water for purposes of 
watering, and of heating. In the interests of the 
exhibition it is desirable that persons taking part 
h the exhibition should avail themselves of a 
reduction in the cost of the railway tickets, Signed 
"Staal." 

Horticultural Club.— The usual monthly 

Sinner and conversazione will take place on Tuesday, 
fcUrch 14, »t 6 p.m. The subject for discussiotf 



will bo, "The Planting and Pruning of Single 
Roses," to be introduced by Mr. George Paul, 
V.M.H. 

Railway Rates. ^ We extract the following 

from the Daily Mail, and trust that a subject of 
such vital importance to cultivators who supply 
our markets will be vigorously taken up by those 
concerned : — 

The preference rates given by the South-Eastern and 
Chatham railways to foreign farnwr* are to be fought strenn- 
ously. Messrs. W. Wood & Son arc organising a vitforoo* 
attack. 

"The hoar is now ripe for prompt and concerted action," 
write Messrs. W. Wood & Son, Ltd., horticultural sundries- 
men, of Wood Green. " The astounding comparisons between 
rates for foreigu produce and those at present in force in the 
districts which »re to be served by the South Eastern and 
Chatham railways should have the ellect of rousing those 
to whom this is a matter of a struggle for existence, to take 
tome steps to upset this monstrous anomaly." 

Messrs. Wood & 8ox propose to call a public meeting at a 
convenient City centre. This meeting should be attended by 
every Englishman who desires to see, at the very least, the 
same treatment accorded to the British producer as is accorded 
to the foreigner by the South-Eastern and Chatham Ry. 
Companies. 

Messrs. Wood & SoN'b address is Wood-Green, London, N. ; 
their telephone is M 10 Tottenliam." They are ready to assist in 
every way to tight this battle of homo against foreigner, and 
they will be glad to hear from anyone and everyone willing to 
join with them. 

TA8MANIAN Fruit.— Messrs. Anderson, An- 
dersok & Co., of the Orient Steamship Co., inform 
us that they have received a telegram to the effect 
that the quantity of Apples shipped in the Cuzco 
is 11,000 cases, and in the Britannia 10,000 cases. 
This quantity includes Apples from Australian 
ports as well as from Hobart. Vendors here will 
appreciate the value of this communication. The 
Cuzco is due to arrive on April 1. 

ADIANTUM x FARLEYEN8E VAR. ALC1CORNE. 
— Apropos of the illustration in last week's issue of 
this journal, Richard Smith tic Co., Worcester, 
write : — "We are pleased with the capital illustra- 
tions you give in to-day's Gardeners' Chronicle of 
Adiaatnm x Farleyense var. alcicorne, and with 
your remarks thereon, which we would supplement 
by saying that it originated here as a 'sport' 
nearly twenty years ago, and that it was very largely 
distributed by us at the time." 

ANTON BARTIK, formerly head gardener to the 
Royal and Imperial Horticultural Society of 
Vienna, died, after a short illness, on January 8, 
in the sixty -second year of his age. 

"The Agricultural Gazette."— Our old 

ally, so long edited by the late John Chalmers 
Morton, affords pleasing evidence of vitality. 
Not long since,, it added a special department 
devoted to the interests of market gardening ; and 
now its price is to be reduced to one penny. It is 
so ably conducted that we cannot doubt that the 
large measure of success whioh it deserves will be 
attained. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Pro- 
vident SOCIETY.— The annual general meeting 
of this Society will take place on Monday, March 13, 
at 8 p.m., at the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand. Mr. John Eraser, of the Gardening 
Worlff, will preside on this occasion. 

WELWIT8CH'S PLANTS.— The third part of the 
catalogue of the African plants collected by Dr. 
Fri&drhhi WELWirscH, prepared by Mr. Hiern, 
has. lately been issued. It extends from the Dip- 
saceaa to the Scrophulariacese. Dr. Welwitsch s 
notes are of great interest, and Mr. Hiern's known 
accuracy and thoroughness give ample guarantee 
that bis share in the work is well done. Wo notice 
that the spelling, Willugba-ya, is adopted in place 
of Willoughbya, and Elicbrysum instead of Heli- 
ohrysum. Composite* and Asclepiadacew are largely 
represented, but Ericaceae and some other orders 
yery scantily. 

Forthcoming Horticultural Exhibitions 

fN BELGIUM. — We have before us the schedule of 
the Exposition Internationale d' Horticulture, or 



ganised by the Societe Royale d'Horticulture et 
d'Agriculture of Antwerp, to be held from April 9 
to 13. Also the programme de la Grande Exposi- 
tion Internationale d'Horticulture, to be held at 
Mont St. Amand, Ghent, from April 30 to May 9. 
Both these exhibitions are likely to be on a large 
scale, judging from the number of sections included 
in the programmes and the awards offered. It is 
fortunate for intending exhibitors and visitors that 
the two shows are not to be held concurrently. 

The Cold in America. — The Florists' 
Exchange records that in Chicago there was only 
one day in which the thermometer was above 
zero from January 27 to February 13 ; and for ten 
days the thermometer ranged from 10° to 21° below 
zero ! At Cincinnati) during the same period, 8° 
to 30° below zero were chronicled ; at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 10° below zero " seems to be the rale ; " 
at St. Louis, the temperature on three occasions 
was 20 J below zero ; at Kalamazoo, the extreme 
temperature was 34° below zero. 

11 Orchard Management."— On the occasion 

of a meeting of the Bedfordshire Chamber of Agri- 
culture ou Saturday, February 25 last, at the 
Bedford Corn Exchange, a practical and interesting 
address by Mr. R. L. Castle, manager of the 
Duke of Bedford's Fruit Farm, at Ridgemoht, 
was read in his absence by H. T. Eve, Esq., the Hon. 
Sec. A lively discussion followed the reading of 
the paper, and a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded Mr. Castle. 

The Roman Flora.— Mr. Dwioht Benton is 
contributing to the Roman World a series of 
articles on the flora of Rome and its environs. The 
Campagna is not the desolate malaria-haunted 
region it is generally supposed to be. Its scanty 
population is the result of the system of hiring- 
out to the shepherd, and the tender of cattle, the 
privilege of wandering in freedom with their 
charges. Under a proper system of cultivation, 
half the grain required by Italy oould be produced, 
whilst abundant water-power is at hand "to grind 
never a greater harvest. " The first plants to make 
their appearance are the species of Romulea. 

MR. BARR. — American and Canadian papers 
arc much interested in the wanderings of Mr. Barr. 
Here is what a Canadian paper (London, Ontario) 
says:— "Mr. Peter Barr, a Vietorian medallist 
in horticulture, of London, England, has been on a 
visit to the city during the past two days. Mr. 
Barr is making a tour of the world in search of 
knowledge and pleasure, and expects to return to 
England in 1902. He left Liverpool on April 5 
last, and since that time he has been in the most 
important cities of the United States, from the 
Atlantic aa far west as the Yellowstone Park. From 
London (Ont. ) he goes to Arizona and California, and 
after spending a considerable time in each place, he 
will sail for Hawaii, Japan, Chioa, Australia, New' 
Zealand, and the Cape of Good Hope. * And if Mr. 
Rhodes has that railroad from the Cape to Cairo 
built by the time I reach the former,' said Mr. 
Barr, * I will in all probability go that way home. 
If not, I will take the Nile trip at another time.' n 

The Guernsey Growers' Gazette, of 

which the first number is )»efore us, is established 
to promote the ioteresta of the Guernsey cultivators 
and to secure co-operation for the common benefit. 
The present number consists of trade advertise- 
ments ouly, but it is hoped shortly to introduce 
articles of general interest. From the energy and 
enterprise manifested in the island, we caupot 
doubt the success of this new venture ; and if good 
wishes could ensure it, there would be no doubt as 
to the result. 

•• The Botanical Gazette."— The February 

number of this publication, issued by the University 
of Chicago, contains a paper on some new or little 
known N. American trees, by Prof. C. S. Sargent, 
including Thrinax floridaua, n. sp., T. Keyensis, 
n. sp., and T. microcarpa. Coccothrinax is a 
new genus split off from Thrinax, and including 
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T. argentea, T. radiata (T. gracilis, eleganB and aurita 
of gardens). C. jucunda is the Thriuax parsiflora 
of Sargent Tenth Census Report, not of Swarz. 
G. Garberi replaoes Tbrinax Garberi Serenoa 
arborescens, sp. n. These are all Florida Palms. 

" TRAN8ACTION8 OF THE ENGLISH ARBORI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY."— The last part contains the 
report of the annual meeting held at Penrith on 
August 17, together with an illustrated account of 
the excursion, in the course of which Messrs. Herds' 
nurseries were visited. On the second day, visits 
were paid to Eden Hall, the seat of Sir K. S. 
Mubo&atx, and Patterdale Hall, Hallstead. On 
the following day, Castle Bigg Manor, Armathwaite 
Hall, Mire House, at all of which places the planta- 
tions were inspected. Notes are also given of an 
excursion to Blagdon, the residence of the Right 
Hon. Sir M. W. Ridley, the Home Secretary. 
Practical papers include, "Remarks on the Measure- 
ment of Timber," "The Management of Planta- 
tions," "The Preparation of Bark," and "The 
Re- Afforesting of Palestine. " 

National Auricula and Primula Society. 

— The twenty -second annual report of the Southern 
Section of this Society lies before us. The exhibi- 
tion held in the Drill Hall, James Street, West- 
minster, on Tuesday, April 26 last year, was, it 
is stated, considered 'a late one, and owing to the 
backward season, growers in the midland northern 
counties were unable to exhibit, and the exhibits 
of the Rev. F. D. Horner, Mr. P. J. Worsley, 
Mr. Simonite, Mr. Meaking, and others, were 
greatly missed. The show, however, was a success, 
exhibits being fairly numerous, and of good quality. 
A few new varieties were shown, and alpine Auri- 
culas made, as usual, a brilliant display. The 
premier show Auricula, a fine example of Abbe" 
Iazst, was shown by Mr. J. Sargent, and the pre- 
mier alpine, Mrs. Martin R. Smith, having a gold- 
coloured eye, was shown by Mr. C. Phillips. The 
committee, with a view to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of gold-laoed Polyanthus, have added two 
classes to the schedule for these pretty flowers — 
one for three dissimilar varieties, and one for one 
variety. The committee draw attention to the 
desirability of an increase of membership, and 
tender their thanks to the members of the Horti- 
cultural Club, for the use of the club-room during 
the season. The twenty-third annual exhibition is 
to take place in tbe Drill Hall as heretofore, on 
Tuesday, April 18. 

CACTACE>E.— Dr. Schumann, of the Royal 
Botanic Museum of Berlin, has published a mono- 
graph of the Cactaces under the title of Gesamt- 
beschreibung der Kacteen (Neudamm : J. Neumann; 
Williams & Norgate). It consists of a full descrip- 
tion ot the Natural Order, with illustrations of its 
chief peculiarities. The several genera are treated 
in the same manner, together with artificial keys. 
All* this is in German ; but in the case of the species, 
a short Latin diagnosis is given, for which non- 
Germans will be specially grateful. It is singular 
to see how in half-a-dozen lines of Latin information 
may be given that which would necessitate double 
the number of German words for its exposition. The 
relative disuse of Latin by German naturalists is a 
real misfortune to botanists. One hundred and 
four species of Cereus are described, thirty-two of 
Pilocereus, fifteen of Phylocactus, one only of Epi- 
phyllum, eighteen of Echinopsis. Of Echinocerens, 
thirty-nine species are recorded. One hundred 
and thirty-eight species of Echinocactus are 
enumerated, and reference is made to their litera- 
ture and iconography. It is a pity that no reference 
is made to the excellent illustrations which ap- 
peared in these columns of species of this genus. 
Of Melocactus, fourteen species are enumerated, 
but only one of Leuchtenbergia ; ninety -nine 
species of Mamillaria are described, and forty- 
seven of Rhipsales. No fewer than one hundred 
and thirty-one species of Opuntia are monographed. 
The remaining genera consist of but few species. 



Mr. Hibscht contributes a chapter on the culti- 
vation and propagation of these plants, together 
with an account of the insects which attack them, 
and the means of dealing with them. A good 
index concludes the work, which no lover of 
Cactaoe® who can read German can afford to do 
without. 

Stock-taking : February. — The terrible 

weather during the whole of the past month has 
doubtless had much to do with the falling-off in 
the imports, as recorded in the Board of Trade 
Returns for February. Seldom has there been 
such a record of wrecks, with loss of life ; and as 
we are the largest carriers upon the sea, so are we 
the principal losers. The returns of imports show 
a deficit of £184,180. The figures are £35,586,694 
for last month, against £35,770,874 in February of 
last year. Tbe decrease in dutiable provisions is 
£137,997 ; articles of food and drink, duty free, 
show an increase of £299,924 — this, in face of the 
fact that the price of Wheat is down 10*. 24. per 
quarter; Barley, 1*. bd. ; and Oats, lid. Our 
usual summary extract is as follows : — 



Imports. 



Total value 

(A.) Articles of food 
and drink — doty 

11*30 *•• ••» ••• 

(B.) Articles of food 
& drink— dutiable 

Raw materials for 
textile manufac- 
tures 

Raw materials for 
sundry industries 
and manufactures 

(A.) Miscellaneous 
articles 

(B.) Parcel Post ... 



1808. 



1899. 



£ £ 

85,770,874 85,586,694 



11,615,507 11,915,431 
1,959,202 ' 1,821,205 



Difference. 



£ 

—184,180 



4299,924 
—187,997 



7,223,664 



2,680,854 

1,226,896 
139,180 



6,276,019 —947,645 



2,926,154 4245,300 



1,312,992 
95,027 



486,196 
—44,153 



We may note an increase in the value of sugar 
imports of over a quarter of a million sterling, as 
compared with February, 1698. The two months' 
imports show an advance of £1,103,135, as against 
the same period last year. We come now to— 

Fruit and Vegetables, 
our comparative figures being as follows :— 



IMPOBT8. 




• 1898. 


1899. 


Difference. 


Fruits, raw :— 








Apples 


bush. 


j 176,736 


808,225 


+181,489 


Grapes ... ... 


t» 


795 


1.859 


+1,064 


Lemons 


•i 


• •• 


. ••• 


• •• 


Oranges 


n 


1 1,368,398 


1,272,695 


—95,703 


Pears 


tt 


2,782 


2,868 - 


+86 


Plums 


»» 


i 775 


489 


—836 


Unenumerated... 


•» 


49,221 

* 


58,636 


+4,415 


Onions 


•» 


863,265 


569,654 


+207,391 


Potato* 


cwt. 


532,843 


82,787 ' 


—470,056 


Vegetables, raw, unenu- 
merated value 


1 £71,671 


£92,753 i 


+£21,182 



The plus figures are well worth study. Notable, 
also, is the quick reply of the market to what has 
been placed upon it. We fancy that our friends 
at the Antipodes are this season " selecting " their 
export fruits with care. Growers probably found 
this tbe most profitable course to follow ; certainly 
tbe average quality has been improving, of late 
years. Coming now to— 

Exports, 
we note with pleasure that they have increased, as 
against February in last year, by £1,740,657, the 
figures being, last month, £19,382,406 ; February, 
1898, £17,641,149. The increase is led off by 
£553,533 in raw materials ; £361,825 in machinery 
and mill -work— 8 till making up for losses in the 
great strike. Metals, and articles manufactured 
therefrom (excepting ships and machinery), have 
gone up by £221,614; yarns, &c, increased by 
£105,605; and the section, "all other articles, 



either manufactured or partly manufactured,' 1 
shows an increase of £188,270; chemicals, &&, 
increased by £53,138; apparel, Ac., £48,911; tad 
parcel-post, £30,291. Taken altogether, these 
returns may be considered to be satisfactory and 
promising. The value of the exports for the two 
mouths is £39,729,640, against £36,873,253 in 
February, 1898— a gain of £2,856,387. 

Artificial "Natural" Flowers. —Some 

Londoners are encouraging the lavish use aCj&awm 
for funerals, that we have, until lately, been more 
accustomed to associate rather with foreign or 
American capitals than with our own. The idea jut 
now, judging by a stroll past the principal floristi at 
the West End, seems to be to employ for such a par 
pose as many flowers as can possibly be craaoed 
together, to the destruction of the individual buntj 
of them all, and the artistic effect of the vUe. 
Artificial blossoms, indeed, would be quite asneces- 
ful in appearance. To so great an ex tent is tb hi 
carried, that one kind of flower is not infreqaafy 
flattened out, and a second pinned down is tk> 
middle of it. For example, every violet thai vu 
used in a certain " set piece " of this kind, latdt, 
had a single Lily of the Valley thus added ! Tb 
background of the crosses, harps, and books tan 
are so modelled, as it were, in flowers, often as- 
sists of white stocks, deprived of their stems, ani 
so closely packed together that co foundation is 
visible between them. On the page of one opei 
book was displayed a text carried out with nsgk 
pips of scarlet Pelargoniums. Not satisfied witk 
this, the florist had arranged across it a book 
marker of broad heliotrope ribbon, veiled witk 
sprays of Asparagus, and what was appenstlj 
white heather. After the sight of so much am 
ficiality and bad taste, it was a relief to tarn to 
another shop window, in which were placed boxa 
full of beautiful crimson Roses, unwired and mtsr- 
tured in any way, and looking as fresh as if tier 
had only that moment left the tree. They had 
been provided with no foliage except their ova, 
and called forth tbe undisguised admiration of 
every passer-by. 

'< Advertising." — This is the name of & 
monthly publication, issued by Smith's Advertising 
Agency, 132, Fleet Street, as a guide to those 
business men who are desirous of advertising suc- 
cessfully and effectively. In the February number 
an attempt is made to suppress fraudulent dealing* 
by giving a list of "genuine advertising media," 
which has been compiled with the assistance of tat 
proprietors of the principal journals and magarimfc 
Additions to this list will be made in subseqned 
issues. 

An Exhibition of Drawings for Fountain 

AND VA6E8. — A small exhibition is now open at 
the Dutch Gallery, 14, Brook Street, Haaover 
Square, of drawings of fountains, figures, ▼*». 
and balustrades, suitable for the decoratioo of 
gardens. Many of these are the production of 
M. Alphonse Legros, and are carried out in alvar 
point, crayon, sepia, and water colours. Although 
the drawings themselves are very skilfully executed, 
there is nothing strikingly original in the many 
groups of children, masks, and dolphins, that are 
specially intended for fountains. Two stadia of 
horses, probably inspired by some classic friese, an 
full of life and energy, and are to be carried oil i* 
relief. The Countess Fbodora Glkichik gif* 
several proofs that she is at least as skilful ii this 
branch of art, as in others, with her work in vta* 
we are more familiar. She contribute! «•* 
charming designs for fountains, among them M$ 
one representing a graceful female figure oos*$ 
down some steps, over which water is flowing, a* 
bearing a pitcher on her shoulder. At the ba* ■» 
groups of children toying with dolphins. Another 
drawing by the same artist shows a garden terrace* 
with a short flight of low steps, widoning out at ts« 
bottom. These are finished with balustrade! iot 
pleasing classical design of rams' heads, and floral 
swags disposed alternately. Sculpture is not rally 
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represented, but cms of the moat striking examples, 
by H. Leghos, i* a maak forming a portion of the 
tase of a fountain, destined for the gardens of 
Welbeok Abbey. It is scarcely fair to judge such 
drawings as those in this exhibition, for the result 
soold be so very different when they are repro- 
duced in the stone or plaster for which tbsy are 
intended. The apparently coarse physiognomy of 
soma of the children, in particular, would then be 
softened, and the rounded surface would contribute 
grace to the design. 

The NunseRV and Seed Trade ASSOCIA- 
TE*. Limited. < -The objects of this Society ore to 
protect and promote the trade and business of 
nurserymen, florists, aud seedsmen, in the United 
Kingdom and abroad ; to collect and disseminate 
information calculated to protect the members of 
the Association (as nurserymen, florists, aud seeds- 
men, and others interested in horticulture) from 
(rand ; to arrange for the speedy and economical 
collection ol debts due to members. The establish- 



chasers, and the extent of credit which may be safely 
given toold or intending customers. If information 
cannot be obtained from the recordsof the Association 
or its members, special inquiries are made in the 
districts where the customers reside ; 1613 special 
inquiries were made during the last three yearsat the 
expense of the Association. Advice and assistance 
is given to members, through the solicitor, in 
reference to disputes and liabilities which arise ont 
of the sale of seeds and plants, rating of nurseries, 
punishment of persons adulterating seeds and 
fraudulently obtaining goods, and questions affect- 
ing landlords aud tenants and the trades generally. 
The subscription for members resident in the 
United Kingdom is £1 In. per annum. ■ For mem- 
bers abroad £2 2s. per annum ; commencing on 
January 1 or July 1. Mr. J. P. Worbell, 30, Wood 
Street, Cheapside, Loudon, is the Secretary. 

Publications Received.— The English Illus- 
trated Magazine, March- — Bulletin of the Botanical 
Department, Jamaica, December, 18B8. Contents 
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swot at unity amongst those interested in the 
welfare) of the nursery and seed trades is aimed 
at. The interchange of opinions on questions of 
importance relating to such trades is also promoted. 
The doing of all such things as may be incidental 
or conducive to the attainment of the above objects, 
and all such objects as may from time to time be 
determined by the Association is the object of tbe 
Association. Investigating matters in bankruptcy, 
sad attending meetings of creditors on behalf of 
it* members ; making trade enquiries and giving 
information generally useful to its members are also 
riLaio the Association's purview. Debts are col- 
lected a* a commission of 5 per cent. 
not exceeding £20, and 2j per cent. 
siceedtDft £20. 

The special benefits obtained from being a mem- 
ber of this association (not given by ordinary trade 
protection societies), are that it is confined to tbe 
■onery and seed trade and the trades allied 
ii-njwith ; its members agree to give to each other, 
iirvugh the secretary, mutual private information 
m to the financial position, and character of pur- 



Citrate of Lime and Concentrated Lemon and Lime 
Juice ; Jamaica Woods for the Royal Yacht ; Ex- 
periments with Insecticides on Scale Insects ; 
Synoptical List of Ferns, Ivii — The Tropical Agri- 
culturist, February, 1899.— From tbe Vermont 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Burlington, VI, 
Bulletin, No. 67, December, 1898.— Hybrid Plum*. 
by F. A. Wangh.— New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N.Y., Bulletin, No. 140, 
November, 1898 ; Some Experiments in Forcing 
Head Lettuce, S. A. Beach; and Bulletin 147, 
December, 1898, Variety Tenia of Stratrberries, ' 
Raspberries, and Blackberries, Wendell Fsddook.— 
Annales Agronomiqucs, February 25. Including 
papers on : La baisse des prix et lai crise agricole ; 
Observations sur la dosage de 1'azote, par le pre- 
cede Kjeldahl, par MM. Maquenne et Roux ; Iurlu- 

rendementdeafourrages, parM. Pagnoul ; and notice, 
sur lea travaux de M. G. L. Prosper Demontzey, par 
M. Emile Mer.— Annual Report, List of Members, 
Ac, of the National Dahlia Society, 1899.— Nature 
Notes, March, 



ODONTOGLOSSCM x COOKEANDM. 

Though not one of the showiest of Odontoglos- 
sural, the blossoms of this natural hybrid are 
attractive, aud the plant is floriferons. It is, 
moreover, a rarity, and but few have yet appeared 

out of the importations of Odonteglossnm triumph ana 
wbieh, with Odontoglossum gloriosnm, are the 
species whose natural intercrossing when growing 
together has resulted in this hybrid. An excellent 
example, from which our illustration was taken 
(fig. 55), was shown by Baron Sir H. Schroder, 
The Dell, Staines (gr., Mr. H. Ballantlne), at the 
Royal Horticultural Society, on February 28, an 
Award of Merit being secured for it. The Howe™ 
are yellow, blotched with reddish- brown, tile made 
of the lip being creamy- white. 



Notices of Books. 



Bush Fruits. By F. W. Card. 
THIS is a work which treats upon a comprehen- 
sive variety of bush fruits, as cultivated under the 
climatic conditions of tbe United States, hut, in 
our opinion, it contains but little matter of any prac- 
tical value to the British fruit grower ; at all events, 
our own experience with those numerous varieties 
we have given honest fair trial to from time to 
time has been, to say tbe least of it, very diaap- 
poiuting. Our treatment has certainly been at 
variance with that recommended, and which we are 
very sceptical about, for the author tells us at p. 346, 
that "Gooseberries and Currants succeed especially 
well with mulching. Any refuse material, like 
straw, wild grass, weeds, or eveu coal-ashes may be 

We should be sorry to use coal ashes on our bind 
in any form. 

Again, p. 373, one of the remedies suggested for 
mildew is a mulching of manure, stone, tin cans, or 
old boots ; we certainly shall not experiment with 
the tin cans, nor old boots either. " Vigorous 
pruning is recommended for Gooseberries tbat are 
to be picked green.'' There, again, our notions are 
antagonistic, our method bss hitherto been to 
prune less for this crop than tbe other trees which 
are left to ripen their crop, aud we have also found 
it advantageous to go over the trees immediately 
tbe crop was gathered, removing the thin and 
exhausted spray wood, with a view of admitting 
ligbt and warmth to ripen the newly-formed wood 
laft for next season's supply. 

A " Planet Gem Cultivator " is also said to be 
the best fertiliser. This is stated in a chapter 
headed "Raspberry Cultivation," which makes us 
a^ain sceptical, seeing what a surface- rooter the 
Rupberry is in this country. 

Elaborate botanical descriptive lists of the moat 
approved respective kinds of berried fruits are fur- 
nished. Insect pests are described and methods 
given how best to control them. 

Concerning the evsporating, drying, and canning 
of bush fruits there is a vast amount of sound, useful 
information, but at tbe present time chiefly applic- 
able to the States' fruit growers. To sum up, the 
entire book is, to our mind, much more technical 
than practical to the ordinary British fruit grower. 
W. 0. if. 

Wood and Garmn.* 

"I think there are but few things so interesting 
as to see in what way a person whose perception 
we think fine and worthy of study will give them 
expression in a garden." p. 279. 

Some of us have looked upon the lady-gardener as 
being in some sort a modem innovation, but in 
reality she has sn snecstry listing from the days of 
Eden. Even tbe manual labour of the garden was 
performed by female bands in early times, just as it 

• Wood and Harden: Notci tnd Tbuuguts, PncUul and 
Critical, ot s Working Aie.teur. br Gertrude Jekjll. Illiw- 
trstcd from phuti>BT»i>lw by tbe lutbor. Sro, |-p. 2So, with 
index (London : LonKUUiiis, Qnen h Co., », Psternorter 
Bow, B.C.). 
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is to-day in many little-known lands between our- 
selves and the equator. All through mediaeval 
times the gardens of castle or of moated grange 
alike depended mainly on the able lady-gardeners 
of the period, who now and then did splendid 
architectural work as well, of which the beautiful 
example at Hardwick, erected by Elizabeth of 
Shrewsbury, must now serve as illustration. 

Men in early times did the fighting and hunting, 
and even the writing or compiling of books on gar- 
dening was, as a rule, done by them also in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries ; 
but we are glad to say that the modern lady gar- 
deners are writing books on the craft them- 
selves. To woman's taste and influence, even 
though aided by manly labour, is due much, even 
if not most, of the best gardening of our time. 
Good and gentle gardeners at heart, it is very 
pleasant to see that they are taking up the pen as 
well as the spade and pruning-hook, so as to give us 
precepts as to how our gardens may be made satis- 
fying, or in other words more economically useful, 
more exquisitely beautiful than man has already 
caused them to be. During the past few years 
we have had quite a little library of gardening 
books by ladies added to our shelves. Amongst 
many others there are Day* and Hour* in a 
Garden, by E. V. B. (Hon. Mrs. E. V. Boyle) ; 
and Gardens and Woodland*, by the late Miss 
F. J. Hope, of Wardie, Edinburgh ; then there is 
Pol-Pourri from a Surrey Garden, by Mrs. Earle, 
exceedingly interesting from the broadly human, 
as well as the special gardening, point of view ; and 
now this charming Wood and Garden comes upon 
us as fresh and as welcome as a summer's shower. 
Like the last-named work, too, this one deals with 
beautiful Surrey, with its flowery lanes and Heath 
and Juniper- clad commons, its pretty cottage and 
roadside gardens, and the flowers, which seem to 
be most happy there. 

Miss Jekyll is well known to many of our readers 
as having long been a practical artist gardener, and 
her art was nothing to her if it could not be used 
to elevate and ennoble homely things. One of her 
first phases of teaching was that which led some of 
us to try and plant our herbaceous borders so as 
to obtain floral and leaf -beauty for at least most 
part of the year. Then again she led us to mass 
or group our colours, so that they helped each 
other, avoiding the jarring note and the dot- 
ting of all sorts of tints over the same area. 
Again, in the choice and use of cut flowers, our 
authoress has been essentially helpful, and a series 
of simple flower-glasses she designed have been 
very generally used in both town and country 
houses, and their use alone has led to a more 
simple, natural, and more enduring manner of using 
beautiful blossoms and leafage indoors. 

Like all really good gardeners, Miss Jekyll has a 
firm and clear idea of what she likes best, and 
of how much (of it she wishes to employ, in 
simple accordance with the effect desirable of 
attainment. On nearly every page of the book 
before us the reader is clearly shown that one may 
possess in plenty the best of plants, on the best of 
soils, and give all the advantages of good culture, 
and yet fail in having a pleasing and enjoyable 
garden. 

The plants represent, let us say, form and colour ; 
the garden itself is the palette and canvas com- 
bined. The summation of the artist's ideal depends 
on how they are grouped, or mixed, or arranged ; 
for to the trained eye, unless there is what is 
called feeling or drawing in the arrangement, 
much, or even all effect is lost. 

In other words, as Miss Jekyll herself tells us at 
p. 157, " It is not the paint that makes the picture, 
but the brain, and heart, and hand, of the man 
who uses it." 

Again (p. 70), she says: — "I always think it 
desirable to group together flowers that bloom at 
the same time. It is impossible, and even undesir- 
able to have a garden in blossom [all over, and 
groups of flower beauty are all the more enjoyable 



for being more or less isolated by stretches of 
intervening greenery." 

Again, the following extracts tell their own tale, 
and will give the reader interested a far better and 
higher notion of the book itself than any words 
of mine could do : — 

" In the following chapters I have laid special stress 
upon gardening for beautiful effect .... I am 
strongly for treating garden and wooded ground in 
a pictorial way mainly with large effects, and in 
the second place, with lesser beautiful incidents, 
and for to arranging plants, trees, and grassy spaces, 
that they look happy and at home, and make no 
parade of conscious effort. 

4: 1 try for beauty and harmony everywhere, and 
especially for harmony of colour. A garden so 
treated gives the delightful feeling of repose aud 
refreshment, and purest enjoyment of beauty .... 
For I hold that the best purpose of a garden is to 
give delight, and to give refreshment of mind, to 
soothe, to refine, and to lift up the heart in a 
spirit of praise and thankfulness." 

1. The lesson I have thoroughly learnt, and wish 
to pass on to others, is to know the enduring 
happiness that the love of a garden gives. 

2. " The love of gardening is a seed, that, once 
sown never dies, but always grows, and grows to an 
enduring and ever increasing source of happiness." 

3. The conditions of different gardens vary so 
greatly, even when soil and situation appear to be 
alike, and they are in the same district. Nature is 
such a subtle chemist, that one never knows what 
she is about, or what surprises she may have in 
store for us. 

On pp. 14 and 15 we are told of the finding of 
the white Iris styloea by the Rev. Edwyn Ark- 
wright twenty- five years ago or so at a place called 
" El Sahel," about five miles from Algiers, where 
it grew amongst scrub of Myrtle, Cistus, and dwarf 
Oaks, Ac. Mr. Arkwright dug up the one plant 
and put it into bis garden, where Durando saw it 
and took off his hat to the lonely flower ! 

Of the late Mr. Webb's Nut -tree nursery at 
Calcot, near Reading, a bright little sketch in 
words is given on p. 11. The place was secluded 
by a wall, and one had to wait, as at a monastery, 
until someone answered the deep-toned bell. Then 
the great mastiffs barked, and the quaint owner 
appeared, and our authoress saw the rows and clumps 
of great Nut-hushes, and the pale double Cernuus 
Daffodils and Polyanthus, at that time so remark- 
able there ; a delightful old-world tone hung over 
the place, and as Miss Jekyll says, "It was the 
only nursery I ever saw where one would expect 
to see fairies on a summer's night." Now and 
then we are told that the best arrangements are the 
natural ones, "over the garden wall," so to say, as 
on p. 154. " Near my home is a little wild valley, 
whose planting, wholly done by Nature, I have 
all my life regarded with the most reverent 
admiration." 

And again, on p. 156:— "No artificial planting 
can ever equal that of Nature, but one may learn 
from it the great lesson of moderation and reserve, 
of simplicity of intention and directness of purpose, 
and the inestimable value of the quality called 
* breadth' in painting. For planting ground is 
painting a landscape with living things ; and as I 
hold that good gardening takes rank within the 
bounds of the fine arts, so I hold that to plant 
well needs an artist of no mean capacity. And his 
difficulties are not slight ones, for his living picture 
must be right from all points and in all lights." 

P. 176, as to the size of garde ue, we are told : — 
" I do not envy the owners of very large gardens. 
The garden should fit its master, or his tastes, just 
as his clothes do; it should be neither too large 
nor too small." 

P. 177 : — " Nothing is more satisfactory than to 
see the well-designed and well-organised garden of 
the large country-house, whose master loves bis 
garden and has good taste, and a reasonable amount 
of leisure." 

P. 60, May, music in the wood :— "The song of 
the nightingale, and the ring of the woodman's axe, 



gain a rich musical quality from the great Fir- wood. 
Why a wood of Scotch Fir has this wonderful 
property of a kind of musical reverberation I do not 
know, but so it is j any sound that ocean withio it 
is, on a lesser scale, like a sound in a cathedral The 
tree itself when struck gives a musical note. Strike 
an Oak or an Elm on the trunk with i stick, and 
the sound is mute ; strike a Scotch Fir, and it b & 
note of music. " 

P. 176, Then of the clergyman as a gardener :- 
"The conditions of the life of a pariah priest 
would tend to make bim a good gardener, for 
while other men roam about, lie stays mostly at 
home, and to live with one's garden is one of the 
best ways to ensure its welfare. And then, among 
the many anxieties, and vexations, and disap- 
pointments that must needs grieve the heart of the 
pastor of his people, his garden, with it* whole- 
some labour, and all its lessons of patience, and 
trust, and hopefulness, and its comforting power 
of solace, most be one of the best of mediciwtlor 
the healing of his often sorrowing soul" 

P. 73 : — Rhododendrons and Tree Paonies aw 
especial favourites of our authoress, who, like many 
others, regrets that they are so often sold grafted 
on common stocks, that prove a source of trouble 
instead of being established on their own root*. 
With regard to the Tree or Moutan Pseony the 
write3 : — 

"It is a matter of regret that varieties of the 
better kinds of Moutan are not generally grown on 
their own roots, and still more so that the stock 
in common use should not even be the typical Tree 
Pa3ony, but one of the herbaceous kinds, so that t? 
have plants of a bard-wooded shrnb worked ob i 
thing as soft as a Dahlia- root. This is probably 
why they are so difficult to establish, and so slow 
to grow. . . . Every now and then, just before 
blooming time, a plant goes off all at once, imitteu 
with sudden death." 

Of perfume, p. 234 : — " Perhaps the mott Jf 
lightful of all flower scents are those whose tender 
and delicate quality make one wish for just a little 
more. Such a scent is that of Apple-blossom, aol 
of some 8 mall Pansies, and of the wild Boies, and 
the Honeysuckle." 

Page 236 :— "But of all the sweet scents ottafo 
or flower, the ones that give me the greatest 
pleasure are those of the aromatic cla», where 
they seem to have a wholesome resinous or bai- 
samic base, with a delicate perfume added. Whm 
I pick and crush in my hand a twig of Bay, « 
brush against a bush of Rosemary, or tread upon » 
tuft of Thyme, or pass through incense-laden brakes 
of Cistus, I feel that here is all that is best, and 
purest, and most refined, and nearest to poetry id 
the range of faculty of the sense of smell" 

The book is well printed, on good paper, and 
consists of 286 pages with index, and 60 or 70 
illustrations from photographs taken by Mi« 
Jekyll herself, and many of them are very bean- 
tiful, special justice being done to the nativ 
Juniper, and to the Birch-troes, Rhododendron 
and hardy flowers, both in the borders and wild 
garden. The views of Clematis and Rosea, Ac, 
over the arched doorways and pergola are charm 
ing; aud "The Woodman," at p. 159 is quit** 
picture in its way, as also is the frontispiece of In* 
near doorway, and the Giant Lily, p. 96, with tfc 
Savonarola-like figure gazing up at their great wbi'« 
bells. 

Miss JekylFs book is so fresh and good, bo wel- 
come and enjoyable, that it certainly ought to 
find a welcome wherever gardening is »PP* 
ciated, and we hope a second edition will aft™ 
the fair authoress an opportunity of correcting 
amending the few errors and misprints it coat*"** 
such as Corchorus for Kerria on p. 50} Afflw* - 
cheir for Amelanchier on p. 52 ; families for gentf* 
on p. 53. Again, we are told that the Carnal 
was made the subject of a whole chapter in P*^ 
son's ParadUu* Terrestris, "a distinction shared 
by no other flower ; " but we always thought that 
the same distinction was conferred by that dear 
and genial old gardener on the Narcissus, the 
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Tulip, to say nothing of the Fritillary, and the 
Rose. 

The arrangement of the book is calendarial, a 
chatty article on the flowers and shrubs and trees 
being devoted to each month of the year. There is 
also a pleasant introduction and special chapters on 
the Primrose Garden, Colours of Flowers ; the 
Scents of the Garden ; the Worship of False Gods ; 
Novelty and Variety ; Weeds and Pests ; the Bed- 
ding Fashion and its Influence ; and a very potent 
and suggestive article on " Masters and Men," one- 
tided though it be, for there are narrow-minded, 
and so far as gardening goes, very ignorant masters 
as well as men. F. W. Burbidge. 



Home Correspondence. 

WHATCON8TITUTE8 ODONTOQLO88UM WILCKE- 
ANUM.— As Mr. Rolfe " quite disposes " of most of 
my remarks hereon, by reciting his phraee anent 
the ** Golden Queen/' viz., '* it is quite possible that 
it is a form of the variable O. Wilckeanum, &c." ; 
for a definite statement that Golden Queen is a 
Wilckeanum I am pleased, and here the discussion 
ends. Henceforth it ranks as O. Wilckeanum 
Golden Queen, and one of the most beautiful 
varieties of this handsome hybrid. I can pass over 
hit interpreting my letter as "bad taste ; " and as 
to the worda "strictly true," — well, perhaps, he 
might have used others, though I do not take them 
in any sense "personal or offensive." Far from 
forgetting his article on 0. Wilckeanum (0. B , 
July 1893, pp. 201 to 204), I was astonished in 1897 
at hia remarks upon O. Wilckeanum Golden 
Queen, for in 1893 he had laid down precedent 
enough to include it " definitely," but his remarks 
implied (to me) that he thought he may have gone 
too wide in 1893, and felt it needful to draw in a 
little closer. Now we are agreed. Mr. Rolfe has 
'* no deaire to dogmatise." I do not call it dogma- 
tising, to have as definite a standpoint in a crispum 
u m a luteo-purpureum. This latter is, in all 
its forms, a more constant species than crispum, 
or what has been included under crispum, up 
to the present time. If we take the two 
extremes of crispum and luteo-purpureum, 
laying down clear definitions for the true species, 
we shall then be able to travel inwards from 
the two species to the midway hybrid, viz., au O. 
Wilckeaoam, having equal shares iu the characters 
of both parents, such as 0. Wilckeanum var, Leroy- 
anum, the first Odontoglossum that bloomed from 
seedlings raised in Europe, its description is roughly, 
sepals white, the brown of luteo-purpureum, 
broken into the usual three bar-blotches of Wilcke- 
anum, petals ditto, having the large outer blotch and 
two inner large spots, these two being placed one 
above the other. The lip is almost entirely covered 
with reddish-brown, of which colour are the markings 
of the sepals and petals. In form, shape, and colour, 
this variety is fairly intermediate. Itbinkif Reichen- 
Wch had been more dogmatic, Mr. Rolfe and I would 
■are had nothing to discuss. In reply to his 
request for home-raised hybrids, I think he must 
have forgotten that I have been, and am doing, all 
I can to clear up this matter, and if he, or anyone, 
ft will tell me how to germinate the seeds iu greater 

I quantity , it will take but a very short time to set 
it all at rest once and for ever. Why can not a 
great national establishment like Kew Gardens 
rtoder all orchidists a great help by having a scien- 
tific collection of Orchids, and work them out 
totanically? [It has. Ed.] De B. Craw8hay,Feb.ZJ. 
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WINTER ACONITE. — I should like to add my con- 
tribution, which, though not in harmony with what 
1 tkhtra have said about the Winter Aconite, is, I am 
Jpnte sure, perfectly accurate. When I was a boy 
1 passed a great deal of my time in the East Riding 
I « Yorkshire, and the rectory garden of Hotham, 
■ear Market Weighton, was, and is still, the home 
" *f my affections. An uncle, who passed all his 
Jtfe of considerably more than 80 years there, and 
iii father before him, who exceeded 90 years in 
*he same spot, were alike devoted to their garden, 
**td Winter Aconites were held in the highest esti- 
mation, and suffered to grow wild. They covered 
^ very inch of soil in the large shrubberies on either 
J^ide of the garden ; they used to run over into the 
i^itchen garden, from which they should have been 
5^ntantly expelled. They were to be found here 
^Vnd there in the borders of the flower garden, and 



a small paddock was invaded by them without any 
restriction being made. I have never seen such a 
profusion of Winter Aconites anywhere else, and 
though I know that the whole place has gone to 
wrack and ruin since the period to which I refer, I 
feel certain that if any of your readers are at all 
near Hotham Gardens in the East Riding of York- 
shire, they would find there still myriads of these 
Winter Aconites, for they never can, by any possi- 
bility, be exterminated after the strong hold they 
were allowed to jget upon the place. Now, my 
point, after all this long story, is the following : — 
Mr. Stilliogfleet has over and over again said to me 
in the last day of the year, " I always expect to 
find an Aconite in blossom before the old year is 
out, and I am seldom disappointed in my search." 
There was something like a superstition about it, 
and things were always supposed to be going very 
wrong if no specimen was found. In remembrance 
of this, I always expect my Aconites in the Isle of 
Wight to give me a blossom or two on the lanl day 
of the year ; at any rate, I never fail to look for 
them, and now and then I am rewarded with 
success. But the case at Ryde is vastly different 
from what I remember at Hotham. 1 can only 
afford to have a patch here and there on account of ' 
want of room, and though the climate fights for me, 
and does it well, it is iu early January and not in 
December at all that the first blossom generally 
appears. The outcome of it, so far as Winter 
Aconites are concerned, is the following : — If it be 
a great point to have them soon, or rather, I should 
say, very late in the year," it is everything to grow 
these plants in multitude, to leave them quite alone, 
to let them get well hold of the ground, and then I 
should think that in other parts of England besides 
the cold and bleak East Riding of Yorkshire, the 
dates which some of your correspondents have 
given for their appearance will be left far behind, 
and whether the preceding summer has been hot or 
cold, dry or wet, Winter Aconites will be quite 
true to their name if December 31st is a winter day. 
Henry Etc bank. 

BEQONIA QLOIRE DE LORRAINE.— In the inter- 
esting notes that have lately appeared in connection 
with this hybrid, it seems to be generally admitted 
that female flowers are produced, although gene- 
rally not more than two or three are to be found 
upon a plant. In 1897 one plant was bought here, 
and last year a number of plants was raised from it, 
two or three of which have always produced female 
flowers in considerable numbers. On one there 
were counted twenty-four, on another eight cap- 
sules. These two plants are those in the front of 
the photograph which I send you, and it will be 
noticed the great difference in the habit of these 
plants, being more compact and their flowers pro- 
duced on much shorter inflorescences, on each of 
which inflorescence may be counted two or three 
female flowers. The plant at the back represents 
the ordinary type of growth iu this plant, and on 
none of these are found more than two female 
flowers, and many are without them altogether. 
Seeds saved in 1897 were sown, but none ger- 
minated, and this year I have sown seed which is 
supposed to be cross-fertilised, but no sign of ger- 
mination has yet been observed. Examined under 
the microscope, the pollen grains present a very 
empty appearance, compared with other species and 
varieties more readily fertilised, although they are 
found in good numbers. R. L. Harrow, Edinburgh. 

PRUNING 8HRUB8.— How greatly I agree with 
the protest made in your leader of Saturday last 
against the too common barbarous practice of 
pruning, so called, but really clipping of all shrubs, 
no matter what, into round headed forms all 
alike, all wretchedly formal. It is the practice 
here in Kingston, on our otherwise charming 
promenades and recreation grounds, and protesting 
seems to be of no use whatever. It is a case 
literally of uselessly striving to make silk purses. 
There is no taste, natural or artificial, and the 
public from lack of better knowledge, seem to 
regard the practice as the right thing. Except on 
a hedge, where their use may be sometimes tolerable 
but not always, shears should never be allowed to 
touch a shrub ; a good sharp knife is the proper 
instrument, and its use judiciously always enables 
shrubs to be kept within bounds and yet to retain 
their natural forms. I have no doubt, those who 
shear shrubs in the offensive way referred to, 
excuse the practice on the ground of want of time 
to prune with a knife. But in the case of shearing, 
the process must be done annually, whilst with 
many shrubs knife pruning need be performed but 



once in two years. It is most exasperating to any 
one endowed with natural tastes to walk along our 
promenades and see thousands of otherwise fine 
Bhrubs hard-trimmed to one rigid form or outline. 
It is something so obnoxious that it would never be 
tolerated in any good private garden. Much of the 
planting at the outset was bad, coarse growing and 
dwarf-habited shrubs being mixed up indiscrimi- 
nately, and now the shears are applied to make 
the stronger ones to be in unison with the 
growth of the others. A. D. 

MAR&CHAL NIEL R08E.— In reply to corres- 
pondents you say of this rose, "a stock which would 
grow as fast as this Rose, is what is wanted ; " that 
is to prevent the gouty formation of bark or 
cambium at the union, because the stock is in- 
capable of passing it rootwards. Why do nursery- 
men persist in budding on to Briar and Maqetti 
stocks, when they could work from cuttings 
Madame Berard, Gloire de Dijon, or other very free 
growing variety, and use those as stocks. Betfer 
still if pains be taken to work these on to the Briar- 
stock, then rebud into the strong growing Rose. I 
adopted that plan of double working at Bedfont 
years ago, including also for secondary stocks Marie 
Henrictte and Lamarque Versailles, both strong 
growers, and was never troubled with gouty 
swelliogs. On a direct Briar-worked plant, the 
scion -stem became inordinately swollen. A. D. 
[Now is the time to obtain and plant the strong 
growing Roses that our correspondent names, and 
others of equal or stronger growth, as for example 
the Ayrshire Rambler, Crimson Rambler, and 
others of that sort, which make strong, long shoots, 
and grow well on their own roots. Ed.] 

MR. BENNETTS 8TRAWBERRIE8.— Is it not 
probable that the odd or contradictory action of 
Royal Sovereign and Noble Strawberry plants, when 
forced this season, mentioned by Mr. Bennett, is due 
to the diverse action upon them of so hot and dry 
a season as was that of last year. It would be 
inferred from the unwonted earlioess of Royal 
Sovereign this season that it was more capable than 
Noble, with its broad leathery leaves, of with- 
standing great heat and drought, hence it has pro- 
duced stronger or at least more quickly matured 
crowns. Then Royal Sovereign may have similar 
capacity to throw runners earlier under such con- 
ditions as existed last year than Noble. No doubt 
when plants of diverse varieties, treated alike in 
all respects in pots and forced alike, show as a rule 
infinitesimal flowering differences ; but that one 
should fruit three weeks" before the other is 
remarkable. A. D. 

8UBURBAN GARDENS.— The following may be 
useful as addenda to the interesting remarks on 
•'Suburban Gardens," p. 113. Evelyn twice 
mentions the Orange trees at Bedington, the 
second time in 1700, when he states they •• were 
now in decay. " At this period they were neglected. 
Their age is mentioned as 120 years. The Caper- 
bush (Uanparis spinosa) at Cambden House, bad 
also a history. Miller refers to it as "an old 
plant growing out of a wall in the gardens, 
which has resisted the cold for many years, and 
annually produces many flowers, but the young 
shoots are frequently killed to the stump every 
winter." (!) A strange experience if we accept the 
statement literally. Queen Anne's work at Ken- 
sington Gardens is thus described by Switzer 
(Ichnographia Rustica, vol. i.). " Her first works 
were the rooting*up of the Box, and giving an 
English model to the old made gardens at Ken- 
sington ; and in 1704 made that new garden 
behind the greenhouse, which is esteem'd amongst 
the most valuable pieces of work that has been 
done anywhere. The place where that beautiful 
hollow now is was a large irregular gravel-pit, 
which according to several designs given in was to 
have been filld ; but that Mr. Wise prevaiTd, and 
has given it that surprising model it now appears 
in." Wise succeeded Rose as royal gardener, and is 
perhaps now best known as a partner of the great 
nursery firm of London & Wise, at Brompton. 
B. P. B. 

THE DROPMORE CEDAR AVENUE.— The Ulustra- 
tion of this avenue (fig. 52, in last issue), recalls an 
interesting conversation I once had with that clever 
old gardener whose name is so intimately associated 
with Dropmore — Philip Frost. We were standing 
by the famous Dropmore Douglas Fir, and he was 
describing in his unctuous manner how, after a visit 
to Kew, he brought, in his waistcoat pocket, the 
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catting from which it was raised. I asked him how 
he came to plant this tree on such an elevated 
mound. He gave me one of his comical looks, and 
replied in his favourite curt fashion, "The mound 
wasn't there when I planted the tree." I saw he 
wanted to give an explanation of this paradox in his 
own way, so I humoured him by putting on an air of 
contradictory incredulity, which was rewarded by 
a graphic account that would occupy too much 
space to repeat verbatim. I will therefore give the 
results of what he told me. Many years ago his 
mistress, Lady Grenville, anxious to give her hus- 
band a pleasant surprise on his return from the 
Continent, determined, during his absence, to much 
enlarge his lordship's favourite fish-pond. Frost 
was told to set about the work and get it done, 
and in carrying out the order came upon a bed of 
marl of such value that he determined to carefully 
save it up for use in the kitchen garden. He was 
for a time at his wits' end to know where to store 
i^ for there were many hundreds of loads. At last 
he fixed upon a large space behind the Cedars in 
the avenue ; And there it remained for two or three 
years undisturbed. When at length he wanted a 
supply for the garden, he found the marl full of 
healthy young roots, which he soon satisfied him- 
self were roots of the Cedars. This set him think- 
ing, and led him to begin, tentatively, top dressing 
some of his conifers with marl, among them the 
Douglas Fir. A very dry summer following caused 
him to bring the fire-engine into use to pump water 
from the fish-pond to saturate the ground about 
this and other trees. Rapid growth resulting from 
this treatment, he from time to time repeated it, 
until, he told me, he put altogether more than 300 
loads of marl over the roots of this one tree, and 
thus made the mound I had asked about. He ex- 
pressed a very confident opinion that it was to this 
feeding of the surface roots with marl and pond 
water that the development of the tree in such an 
unusual degree was to be attributed. Many of the 
conifers at Dropmore were similarly treated, and 
generally with satisfactory results. F. W. B. 

ADIANTUM FARLEYEN8E VAR. ALCICORNE.— I 
notice in your issue of March 4, that this is des- 
cribed as a hybrid variety, which I think is in- 
correct. In our native species, A. capillus venerir, 
the plumose forms are precisely akin to Farleyense 
and its sub- variety alcicorne in the great expansion 
of the sub 'divisions in the one case and the incised 
character coupled therewith in the other. In these 
varieties, both found wild in this country, there is 
obviously no question of hybridism, since there are 
no other indigenous species, and the history of 
Farleyense, so far as I am acquainted with it, in- 
volves no reason to consider it as other than the 
plumose form of A. tenerum. I notice that in 
ferns, British and Foreign (J. Smith), the observa- 
tion is made that "This has the general habits of 
A. tenerum, but it is a much larger growing plant, 
and as it does not produce fructification, it is sup- 
posed to be a hybrid originated in a garden in the 
island of Barbados ; " but its barrenness proves 
nothing; plumose sports being often quite barren, 
as in the case of our plumose Polypodies (P. v. 
cambricum in several forms), and Scolopendriums 
(S. v. crtspum), and only sparsely fertile as com- 
pared with the normal in all cases. In the cases of 
true hybrids, moreover, the barrenness takes a 
different form, incipient seeds and spores, or at any 
rate, ovaries and sporangia appearing sometimes 
in abundance, though nothing results from sowing. 
I venture, therefore, to class A. Farleyense and A. 
F. alcicorne as simply true plumose sports of 
tenerum (or possibly tentum) and certainly not 
hybrids, the variation being identical with that of 
A. cap. veneris cornubiense, a natural sport. Chan. 
T. Druery, F.L.S., V.M.S. 

8EVERE WEATHER IN FLORIDA.— On the night 
of Sunday, Feb. 12, 1899, we had one of the worst 
frosts that poor Florida has ever had. On my way 
to the station to catch the early train for Jackson- 
ville, my ears and fingers felt as if they had been 
frost bitten. On arrival at Jacksonville the streets 
were one sheet of ice, as it had rained the night 
before. I could not post my letter at the first 
pillar-box as the lid was frozen, so had to go else- 
where to mail it The steamer for Mayport was 
covered with icicles, and had a most arctic appear- 
ance. The thermometer went down to 6°. I saw 
ice over 4 inches thick, and fear that there are now 
few Orange groves or patches of Pineapples left 
alive in Honda. E. Burslem Thomson, St. Augus- 
tine, Feb., 1899. 



MU8HROOM-MOULD.— It is not very obvious 
why D. M., in the last week's issue, p. 131, should 
be so very anxious for the name of this fungus, why 
he should call it '• nameless," or why he should 
dread the possibility of an application to Germany 
for a name and description. Growers of plants 
have generally shared with me a great contempt 
for fungus names. Names will not clear the grimy 
old railway tunnel of its tartarean darkness, its 
stagnant air, its foul dung, its nematoid worms, 
and its microbes, the " Mushrooms " that emerge 
from such subterranean and infectious places are 
not Mushrooms at all, they are — D. M. is anxious 
for a name — microbe-infested Pealliotae. What a 
difference there is between the true Mushrooms, as 
I find them here in the sweet upland pastures and 
on the breezy downs, and the dung-borne maggoty 
abortions I sometimes see exposed for sale in town 
markets. Now the name of the fungus of Mush- 
room-mould is as well known as the name of the 
" disused Scotland-street" railway tunnel, and if 
D. M. will look through the Answers to Corres- 
pondents of back numbers of the Ganleners' 
Chronicle, he will see the name given over and 
over again, and also discover that the name was 
not given by the all-knowing Kaiser. If he cannot 
get at back numbers of the G. C. , he should buy 
the Guide to the Models of Fungi, British Museum, 
Cromwell Road, London, price 4rf., post free 5d, 
and on page 33 he will see the name given as 
" Mycogone alba, Letell, a stage in the development 
of a species of Hypomyces. That information 
ought to spread consternation amongst the spores 
and microbes of the railway tunnel ; if not, let 
D. M. repeat the following in a loud voice: — 
'* Hypomyces is an Ascomyoetous genus of the 
Spha&riacei allied to Hypocrea, Oomyces, and the 
Mushroom-bed infesting Xylaria pedunculata." 
Descriptions and "life histories" of all these will 
be found in elementary books in and out of 
Germany. W. G. S , Dunstable. 

THE CAPER-BU8H. — Bradley's New Improve- 
ments, <kc, affirms that seeds of the Caper-bush 
must be sown on an old wall as the only method of 
inducing the plant to grow out of doors in England. 
A letter from Bradley to Laurence, headed Camden 
House, January 25, 17JJ, and copied in The Fruit 
Garden /Calender of the last named, points to a 
very strong probability of Bradley having been the 
person who either sowed, or as having given direc- 
tions for sowing, the Caper on the old wall. The 
proprietor of Camden House was " Mr. Balla," a 
friend of Bradley's. R. P. B. 

FUCHSIAS. — Although these plants may be 
easily raised from seed, a fact which should com- 
mend itself to amateur gardeners, still very 
few persons seem to do so, probably because the 
plants and the finest varieties can be bo easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings. But this method of increase 
can ouly be conducted successfully where there is 
a greenhouse or frame to winter the old plants, if 
kept through that season, or the cuttings, if put in 
iu the autumn ; then from cuttings only the 
old variety is produced, whereas from seed diverse 
varieties are produced. Then seed is fairly cheap, 
and readily germinates. It should be sown in 
gentle warmth as soon as is now possible, using for 
the purpose 5-inch pots, well drained, and fine 
sandy soil. The seeds should be thinly placed, be 
gently pressed in, have a sprinkling of fine soil put 
over them, be then very lightly watered and stood 
in the greenhouse or frame to germinate. A 
little heat enables growth to ensue early. If no 
heat can be furnished, it is a good plan to stand 
the pots in a shallow box, which is covered closely 
with glass, and place that into the greenhouse or 
frame, as in that way a more equable temperature 
is created, and the box can be covered up at night. 
But such sowings should not be made until the 
middle of March, as without heat nothing is gained 
by the slow rate of germination which follows too 
early sowing. Seedling Fuchsias need to be grown 
ouickly. Naturally of a free pyramidal habit, it is 
desirable to encourage the seedlings to develop that 
habit rapidly when quite young, as in that way the 
foundation of a good specimen ia laid . Seedling plants 
also less readily flowers, which is again all the better, 
as they form finer plants first. But when raised in 
warmth from an early sowing, the young plants, 
when 4 inches in height, should be put singly 
into 3-inch pots ; from these latter into 5-inch 
pots, and then, a month or so later, tbey should 
get a final shift into 7 or even 8-inch pots. They 
make quite fine specimens, and will bloom through 



the autumn finely and profusely. Such pknk 
when got into the larger nots, may be very 
effectively used in beds and bordert, burying the 
pots in the soil, this, whilst giving more rootrw, 
also helps to check undue growth, and promoS 
fiowering. These plants, partially shortened early 
in the winter, can be housed in any cool pW foe 
which frost is excluded, and when removed into i 
greenhouse, and the light in the spring, new shooti 
break out, and the plants are soon farouhed. Is 
such case they can have a shift into 9-inch pots, to 
flower as specimens during the summer ; or in Mar 
tbey can be planted out into beds thinly, where taw 
will bloom finely all the summer. Where Fneha* 
are needed for bedding, of one colour and form of 
growth, of course the plants must be railed too 
cuttings ; and where needed for exhibition, not oof/ 
must the plants be so raised, but theyiWl* 
from the best varieties. Not that those win pro 
duce the largest blooms are best for that papa*, 
by any means ; it is rather those which, i&i 
very free and continuous bloomers, also beartanti 
well, a matter of the first importance in the oat 4 
many exhibition plants, but in none morentbi 
with fine Fuchsias. Whilst the showing of that 
peculiarly beautiful objects as exhibition tpecunes 
seems fast falling into desuetude, a matter mod to 
be regretted, they have taken quite a nevleuerf 
life aebodding or ordinary garden decorative plmtt 
In not a few cases noble bushes several yean oli 
blooming profusely all the season, and in Unjt 
pots sunk into lawns, or standing beside wilb, * 
on corridors, make very beautiful objects; 5» 
doubt, for this purpose, the massive trash form n 
best, as being less exposed to wind than trebS 
standards or pyramids, yet if placed where son* 
what sheltered from rough winds these make verr 
beautiful objects. Possibly, wider knowledge tk 
Fuchsias can be raised so readily from seed may di 
much to help promote wider culture for them. A. D 



SOUVENIR DE LA MALMAISON 

CARNATIONS. 

Permit me to describe my methods of cultiratwo 
iu regiri to M M aim lis 3 ns" for the informta o 
others who may not be well versed in the nutter. 
I will assume that the fact of the plaotapaswitf 
peculiarities, and that they are not amende to tk 
methods found to answer with other ririftet, u 
known to all readers of the Gardeners' Cfcnwck, 
and I will begin with the operation of layenaf 
My practice has been to secure the cleanest plinu, 
and layer at about nine inches from the tip of lit 
leaves, although in the case of two-year-old pluti 
four inches is best, the plants not being leggy. 14 
the incision be made under and halfway through* 
node, slitting the shoot up to the next node or joint. 
and press the hooked peg firmly in the earth, fit 
layers root quicker when nearly severed. AffbM 
the plant and layers an abundant application of 
water, and keep the frame close for three weeki or 
a month, when you will be able to detect rooti,aoi 
air should be given for about three days. On tk 
fourth day sever the layers from the plants and pot 
them, keeping them close for a few diyi after 
wards. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations like shade 
and moisture ; never, therefore, allow strong ton 
bhine to fall direct on them, or permit the air to get 
very dry. The layers may first go into 2-ioch pot*, 
and at the next shift into 4-inch ones in six week*. 
and either in the first week of the new year for 
early flowering, or later for your latest hatch, re- 
pot into 6-inch pots ; but never allow the largai 
plants to become pot-bound by waiting for tbt 
smaller ones, rather pot the former, and the Utttf 
in about three weeks later. The proper kind d 
soil consists of loam two-thirds (which should k 
pulled to pieces by hand, and the fine part^* 
sifted out of it), one-third of leaf mould, a rf 
quantity of soot, a 9-inch pot of quarter-inch bone 
to a wheelbarrow load of loam, and some silver ami 
not pot the plants very firmly, and for the ^ 
potting use half -inch bones over crocks. On ail 
favourable occasions let the plants be syringed **^ 
rain water, twice a day in the summer and once a 
week in the winter, or whenever the air will dry 
the plants. As insecticide may be used in this *»? 
once a week. 
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I would Advocat* the use of ruin water solely, 
sod in the win tor to keep on the dry aide, although a 
plant should never bo no dry as to flag. In the 
summer the plants require to be afforded water 
carefully, using soot in it occasionally, and artificial 
manure much dilated in water, or sprinkled as 
powder on the surface. 

Id mild weather the ventilator* ahould be kept 
open at all seasons, reducing the air inlets to an 
inch in width when frost is alight, but closing them 
ijuito id bad weather. Warming the heating-appara- 
tns slightly in cold weather dries the air, and the 
suistnre does not condense on the plants, and run 
down to the collars of the plants, but the staging 
mast be kept damp ; and for covering, the use of 
coke crushed small, or coal ashes in lieu of it. The 
temperature should not fall below 40° F. The soil 
should be stirred with a pointed bit of stick when- 
ever it has got bard, or the air will not be able to 
reach the roots, and the soil will soar. The plants 
which are to ha potted for flowering in their second 
year should be those which have broken low down, 
and these should be put into 8-inch pott soon after 
flowering, and then again into 10-inch about ten 
weeks after. It is advisable then to layer such after 
flowering; a* they may have become inconveniently 
Urge. If green-fly appears on the plants, use 
Richards' XL-All, or as another means of prevention 
hnsigate onoe a fortnight. Against red-spider use 
s wash oonsisting of soft-soap of the siie of a ben's 
egg, a 3-inch potful of flowers- of-eulphur, and two 
gallons of rain water, and apply with the syringe. 
Planta which have the Carnation -rust will grow out 
of it if they are looked over weekly, nsiug methy- 
lated spirits with a camera-hair pencil on the rust 
spots. This process prevents the rust spores from 
Moving about ; theu the infected parts should be 
cut out and burnt. Last autumn I witnessed a 
hoDsefnl nf Malmaison Carnations thickly coated 
with the rust, and the spores blowing about in 
quantity. In a casa like that, one should advise 
tyricging each plant with an insecticide, the stage 
■od woodwork being well syringed with petroleum 
in soap-suds. The planta usually flower at the end 
of May and June. In order to have plants in flower 
in July and August, they must be placed in the 
spring in cold frames on the side of a north wall or 
tall building. These plants, which can only be 
layered towards the end of the month of August, 
trill he the best for sffording flowers the following 
laly and August. For winter blooming the plants 
last flowered early in May, and were soon after- 
wards shifted into 8-inch pots, are best- Tbey 
should be given a night temperature of 55" daring 
the flowering period. In order to have flowers at 
the end of the month of April, and during tbe first 
half of tbe next month, let the best of the two- 
year-old planta be chosen, affording them a night 
■mperature of 35* after tbe New Year is passed. 
/sin Oir/es, Neteby Gardens, Itij/on. 



these Poppies are becoming of s pala grey colour. Instead or 
using nearly Mack, as via originally the case with the old 
type of the cultivated Pepevsr Bhcaa bearing black anthem, 
/ippfc ttraji IWiaiio*.— Mr. Wilts showed simple! of tbs 
Mnnnlugton Pesrmein Apple sent by Mr. Peter Veitch, sod 

scribed by Dr. Hogg, tiny yean ago. It is a medium-sited 
Apple, Russet in appearance, and rugose, with raised lines, 
though the sample 1lu scarcely a traco of bright coloiation. 
SB stated In Hogg's description. The "Improved" form was 
devoid of all roughness, and brightly coloured with yellow 
and red. It Is now widely distributed by grafting, and this 
improved form la the present recognised Mannlngton, though 
widely different from tbs origins! type. Professor Ballsy 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific Committee. 

fssauian* ss.— S'mtrt : Dr. Mailer, In the chsir; Rev. 
*. WQfce, Mi. Michael, Mr. A. Button, Mr. E. P. Im Thurn, 
a»! Bar. a. Henslow, Hon. Bsc 

'lOry, etc., uitacktd ftj OraB».~ This was sent by Mrs. 
Ssrert, of Oil ton Hell, Rugby, and proved to be much Infested 
^asDcpe<les(vegstBblesatrn)andrsn1ipedes(iDsectlvOToas), 
Klin wire worm. The best remedy for these troublesome 
frets Is gaj-lims. ar ordinary slaked lime (builder's second 
■fcaJlryi, well mlted and dug in- It may possibly injure the 

••■oi I'm Sad.— Mr. Sutton described specimens of ths 
■mi of certain varieties grown at Beading, remarkable tor 
Uk selna becoming wrinkled like s Marrowfat Pea , while in 
>ar or two cases the Fasa were so small that customers bad 
ILoeght Ihry must be defective ; whereas the smallest sorts 
•■ally gave rise to plants bearing the largest and best type 
ef Swan. In another variety the sain Is Invariably split 
with nests at these peculiarities, however, is then the slightest 
dele (oration m ths quality or character of ths Mlsssniil 

airCey Vofpt Sua.— Mr, Wilts observed that the seeds of 



lid Dendroblu 

ind Cyclamens are very popular 
tales mollis and its many varieties 
nonlhs of toe ysar, and with A. turtle 

mulling planta, Fresslas and Lilies 
■ecominendod. Of trailing plants, 
the PanicuraO, the Zebrlnis (Trad, 

nore useful than Hyacinths, tbs powt 



Asparagus plumc-ms, an 
robuita, and Cyprlpediiun inslgnt 
cheerful Amnngit Orchids, th 
is the most reliable. Prlmiilt 



Small CordylW 
:» placed upon a t 



each succeeding night. 

ISLE OF WIGHT HORTICULTURAL. 

. Mason s,— The monthly meeting of the Isle of Wight 
Horticultural Improvement Association was held at Newport. 
Dr. J. Groves presided over a good attendance of msmbsrs 
who had came from all parts of tbe Island to hear a paper 
resit on the "Cultivation of Peaches and Hectartnei," by 
Mr. W. Tauaics, Brooke House Hardens, an expert In the 
i of these traits. The lecturer dealt exhaustively 



with the detail 
upon bis hoar 
Peach borders with Potatoo, Ac. 



collection of targe and well-grown 
I. Cols, Broadlands, Bandown ; 
foliage plants from Mr. A. O. 



Cave, or Newport Nurseries, 

Cultural Merit was awarded. The totsJ number of ths 

Society Is now Bid. 

PRESTON AND FULWOOD HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

-Viirot t— At a largely attended meeting of this Society, 
held on ths above date, at ths Old Legs of Man Hotel, 
Preston, an interesting paper upon " Daoodlls,'' by Mr. P. 
Rudolph Bum wjs read. A subsequent discussion showed 
itt Itewatw? "" ' 1 " ir0U " ' "»«■«» Krsstor Interest 



THE SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 



t a crowded meeting on the above date there 
ilereating exhibits. One of an Acacia, pro- 
s One variety of pulohells, some magnillosnt 
te-nowered Cychujien giganteum. collections of 
> of Camellias of the elegant type some line 
b fragrant hybrid Rhododendron Countess, 



DEVON AND EXETER GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Miaca 1.— A paper was read on "Plants for House Deco- 
ration," the Essayist being Mr. G. Camp, gardener to S. 

To those who hare limited ipaoe It Is essential that the 
plants employed for the decoration of dwelling-rooms 
ahould possess long-lasting qualities, snl, In this respect, 
Palms arc perhaps more useful than any other elass. 
Ldvistoue ohinensla, Ohama-ropa excels*, and Thrlnax elega'is, 
are reliable species ; Cf uy solid ocarpus ( Arrca) luteecens 
being of graceful and feathery bablt Is a valuable decora- 
tlve plant, and so are Qetmoiua gracilis, Cocoa Weddelliana and 
C. nexuosa. Keutta Belmoreetu, Seafbrtbls elegant, and 



ulatlng foliage, » 
exceedingly uaei 
9 often than Pale 




\- v rk , . „ .. "Garden Pees," by Mr. 

N. N. Bhsrwood, of Messrs. Hurst A Hon,, Hounsditoh, 
London, and read some time since before the Hny.1 Horllcul- 
tursl Soclsty, which waa notiosd in the tforoswrf Ckmklt 



rhetera''emiuooleted temperature Indicates theaggrogate 
amount, as well as the duration, of degrees of temperature 
above or below tr Fnhr. for the period named-; and tbla 
combined result Is expressed In Day-degrees— a "Dsy- 
degree " signifying V oontlnnsd for twsnty-four boors, or 
say other number of degrees for u Inversely proportional 
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The districts Indicated by number In the nn 
ths following :— 
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Sudden Death of a Gardener.— Mr. C.J. 

Rowe, who has for fourteen years held the position 
of head gardener to Mr. \V. H. Scott, of Nunfield, 
Dumfries, died on Sunday morning after a very brief 
illness. He had complained of a cold on Wednes- 
day, and this appears to have developed into 
influenza, complicated by bronchitis. Deceased, 
who belonged to Exeter, was a man of good 
attainments in his profession, and of a kindly 
nature. He held the office of Senior Warden in the 
Dumfries Kilwinning Lodge of Freemasons. He 
is survived by a widow and a son and daughter, 
the former of whom is serving bis apprenticeship as 
a gardener. The funeral takes place to-day 
(Saturday). 

Mr. F. HOWCROFT.— We regret to hear of the 
death of this gentleman. The business at 10-11, 
Floral Street, Covent (Jardeu, will be carried on as 
usual under the style of Howcroft k Watkins. 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Otto Fbocbbl, Zrrich — Plants for Indoors Decoration, Hardy 
Perennials, Alpines, Bulbs and Tubers, Ornamental Trees 
and aiirubs, Conifers, Roses, Climbers, and Froit Trees. 

Thoma* Kbnnkdy & Co., Iligh 8treet, Dumfries— Farm Seeds. 








A Climber for a House with a MiNnirM Tem- 
perature of 60 3 : In Doubt. You may select 
any of the following plants, viz., Passiflora quad- 
rangularis, P. Buonapartea, Ipomoea Leari, I. 
Horsfallise, Bomarea Carderi, B. conferta, Bon- 
gainvillea speciosa, or Gloriosa Planti. Most of 
these only succeed satisfactorily when planted 
in suitable borders, Bomareas and Gloriosas 
excepted. ' 

A Greenhouse containing a Nectarine in 

BLOOM, A FlO AND AN APRICOT TREE, VlNES, 

Roses, and various Plants: A. L. V. The 
house being a cool one, the plants must l>e 
allowed to make very gradual progress. The 
Vines, fruit trees, and Roses may be lightly 
sy ringed night and morning, or in the morning 
only if the weather is frosty. The temperature 
may rango from 45° at night to 60* oy day, 
affording air in moderation in fine weather, and 
shutting the ventilators about four o'clock. Do 
not wet the trees or Vines when in bloom, neither 
should you aim at keeping the air very dry — it is 
unnatural, and therefore injurious. If red spider 
appear on any of the plants, sponge the leaves 
with soapy water, and apply clear water from a 
syringe to the under sides of the leaves. Clay's 
manure would benefit any of the plants that are 
in active growth. It may be applied three or 
four times, at tri- weekly intervals. 

Books : Xorbiton. No modern work on the subject » 
as has been stated scores of times of late years in 
the Oardrners' Chronicle. — Fruit Grower* Ouule. 
This is a useful, modern publication, and you 
may ascertain its place of publication by writing 
to the author at 8, Rosehitl Road, Wandsworth, 
S.W. 

Call a with White Leaf : D. N. M. We get 
many such specimens. 

Double-flowered Gorse : E. Peden. Short 
cuttings of young wood, taken off with a heel, 
strike freely in sandy soil, under a handlight, 
placed on a half -shady border, if taken in August 
and September. 

Grafting Orange Trees : Harbinger. The opera- 
tion may be performed in July with nearly ripe 
wood of the current season, the stocks being 
placed in a double frame, that is, a frame within 
a frame, or in an unheated close propagating-case. 
Tongue crafting, or, in the case of very stout 
stocks, whip, or even cleft grafting, may be em- 
ployed. The grafts must be furnished with 
leaves, which should be reduced in size one half ; 
and they should consist of the firmer butt-ends 
of the shoots. The stocks must be carefully 
shaded from bright sunshine, and kept mode- 



rately moist, but being in a close atmosphere root 
watering will not be much required. When the 
grafts have taken, remove them to a less close 
Frame, affording more and more air gradually. 
The stocks should have all weakly growths re- 
moved, and the main shoots shortened severely 
previous to grafting. 

Green Leaves : Trood, Lamonreux <t- Co. Ira- 
possible to name with certainty from the material 
sent. 

Lawn Tennis Court and Bowling Green : R. P. 
The base line and small Courts at each end of the 
Court are in width 27 and in length 18 feet. The 
space on each side of the net measures 21 feet, 
width as before, i.e., 27 feet. The total length 
of the Court is therefore 18 by 21 by 21 by 18 feet. 
A Court for a four-handed game has a space on 
each side of the net of 42 feet ; and there are side 
Courts, having a width of 4^ feet, running the 
entire length of the Court, but not carried round 
the ends. A Bowling Green may measure 40 to 
60 feet square, i.e., it may contain 1,600 — 3,600 
square feet. 

Marechal Niel Rose: J. Kettle. The bloom is 
certainly of a deeper tint than usual in this 
variety. You might take buds from the shoot 
and by inserting them upon different stocks deter- 
mine whether or not the variation may be made 
constant. 

Misleto Germination : P. F. The thrushes and 
blackbirds disengage the sticky seeds from their 
beaks by rubbing them against the bark, to which 
the seeds become attached. The seeds which 
germinate in the spring develop a sort of sucker, 
from whose centre a fine root appears, which 

Eierces the tissues of the cortex. All that you 
ave to do is to stick the seeds on the moist, i.e., 
the under side of a branch of an Apple, Poplar, 
Maple tree, &c. , and wait patiently. 

Names of Fruits : Stratfordon-Aron. 1, probably 
Blenheim Orange, but much bruised ; 2, not 
known — certaiuly not Ribs ton ; 3, one fruit is 
Mabbot's Pearmain, others same as No. 2. — 
Heath «t' Son. Not known, some local variety. 

Names of Plants : Correspondent* not answered in 
this issue are requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number. — A. M. Schomburgkia 
crispa. — H. crispum. The Odontoglossum seems 
to be a very bad form of O. crispum. — Mackenzie. 
Lygodium scandens — a Fern. — Qutriit. Ophio- 
pogon Jaburan variegatum ; 2, Casuarina 
stneta ; 3, Vanda tricolor.— O. T. R. 1, Crvpto- 
meria japonica ; 2, one of the evergreen Oaks ; 
3, Pinna, we do not recognise the species ; 4, Picea 
Morinda ; 5, a Cedar, we cannot tell which one ; 
6, Abies cephalonica ; 7, Thuya plicata, gigantea 
of gardens ; 8, Sequoia sempervirens, Red wobd ; 
9, Viburnum Tinus, Laurustine ; 10, Prunus 
Lauro - cerasus, Cherry - Laurel ; 11, Sequoia 
gigantea (Wellingtonia) ; 12, Abies nobilis. — 
H. J. R., Florence. The Dendrobium flower that 
you send has some of the characters of D. x 
Ainsworthi ; but D. nobile itself is bo variable, 
that this can only be regarded as a variety of it. 
D. x Rolfeas and its varieties have appeared in 
importations of D. nobile, resulting from the 
inter- crossing of D. primulinum and D. nobile, 
but in these the colour in the lip is partially 
suppressed. In yours the disc is that of D. nobile. 
—A. F. Dendrobium aureum ; I 2, Dendrobium 
Boxalli ; 3, Dendrobium Wardiauum ; 4, Dendro- 
bium nobile ; 5, Phaius x hybridus, a cross 
between P. grandifolius and P. Wallichi. — 
//. R. W. 1, Alternanthera amcena ; 2, Alter- 
nanthera spatulata; 3, Alternanthera parony- 
chioides major ; 4, Alternanthera parooy- 
chioides ; 5, Sedum carneum variegatum ; 6, 
Pelargonium "Little Trot"; 7, Saxifraga hyp- 
noide3 ; 8, Sedum glaucum. — W. T. Nos. 1 and 
2 are both varieties of Odontoglossum x Ander- 
sonianum, which frequently appear among O. 
crispum, and results from the intercrossing of 
that species with O. gloriosum ; 3 is a good 
Odontoglossum triumphaus. — Veritas. Cymbi- 
dium enai folium has the reputation of being an 
irregular nowerer. Its flowers usually appeal* in 
the end of the summer. —L. T. The Cceloeyne 
cristata seems to be of the form known as * ' Chats- 
worth variety. "-*-0. A. B. Next week. 

Osier on Sewaoe-Farm Land : R. H. We would 
caution you against planting on land that is 
always saturated with moisture, as then the 
orop of Osiers rarely comes to perfection. The 



trade name "Osiers" means the soft-wood*! 
varieties, mostly of Salix viminaliii, the common 
white Osiers, which are preferred by huk?t 
makers. The following are also good 1*4*: 
willows : — S. purpurea, 8. helix, or Rose Willow' 
and others. A small manual containing mta 
valuable matter on The Cultivation of th Jf t .. 
or Osier, by Mr. William Scaling, was publuU 
hi 1868 by the firms of AV. Kent ft Co., Pak: 
noster Row ; and Allen A; Co., Caxtoo Hmw 
Long Row, Nottingham. 

Palms: W.Brown. We cannot say definitely *U 
has killed the plants. The portions of leave* «* 
appear to have been injured by gas, wtybu, t . 
some such injurious agency, but this wo Uki> 
have killed the roots. Exactly these conkw 
would result if, through inadvertence, tbeptot, 
were not supplied with the necessary minta a 
the roots. 

Patent : C. W. D. Write to the Cos*-:- 
General, C. N. Dal ton, C.B., or to Chief has- 
Henry Hatfield, Patent Office, 25, Soatfcn* 
Buildings, W.C. You must thoroughly d*- 
the nature of your patent, and they wiBtk: 
form you if anything identical has been ibw 
patented by anyone. 

Peaches Dropping : E. M. B. This miaforufci 
due, in most cases, to an over-abundant a*. 
fruit, or to dryness at the root. It m»v * 
occur from a low temperature, or a cki 
caused in some other manner. If it u d&r > 
over-abundance, a few timely thinnings may ft; 
wholesale dropping, and if the soil is found to i 
dry below the surface, afford a thorough ajpba 
tion of water. 

RICHARDIA8 : W. D. The double spathes are a 
solely to excessive vigour, brought about • 
manure in the soil, and probably by a pn" 
constant selection of the best and strong 
budded portions of the tuberous root*. It m# 
in time, by seeding or selection, become far^ 
constant. 

Vine Layering; A. B.C. The layering may ! * 
done at any season during active grontl tie 
rooting process taking place freely and «».™ 
paratively short time. As the Vine can *S>v 
be moved with a good root mass, tbelirfw 
should be performed in a basket, wiw* *& 
admit of the whole mass of roots and m1 ***; 
removed intact. There is no necessity Vn** 1 
the basket when planting. Pots may be w*, 
but the roots form a mat at the sides, ail m* 
be disentangled in planting, and thi. «*• 
check. 

Violets Damping off : W. W. The planti *< 
seem to have '* fogged off" from an attack «f - 
species of fungus which is a common cause of dur? 
ing in seedlings, &c. We think that in fntuftj 
should dress your Violet plants occasionally r~ 
sulphide of potassium, half oz. to one gallon of ra- 
water, not waiting till the fungus appears bd* 
affording it. The frame should be placed, tf 
directly on the soil, but on a wall of loose brwj 
1J feet high, the enclosed space being 611ed up r,a 
such hard material as brickbats, gravel, ami \* 
like, finishing off with fine travel ; and orer w 
may be placed half -spent hotbed materials «r 
tree leaves, not for affording heat, but to ru* 
the bed of soil that will be placed on tbfl*t 
about 6 inches from the gloss. Bytbiio**" 
good drainage will be secured, and the air v- 
permeate the bed from below. as well a* in* 
above. No heat should be used, aod w* 
linings of bracken or exhausted^ungbed mattf** 
be packed tightly round the frames, and r^y 
higher than the sides. Air should be afford 
the frames whenever the sun shines, except 
after three o'clock in the winter month*. ** 
of air always favours damping off. 

Communications Received.— H. H. D'O.— 0. J&*~*\ * 
E. 1). 64. -Wild Hose— C. T. D.-H. W. W.-WP 
C. W. D.— S. A. -W. A. C— C. E. F. A.-A.C. F--U 
- — A. J. L. — E. B. ^""* 

IMPORTANT TO ADVERTI8ER8. - **f Jl\t^ > 
th* sntijrfartion of announcing that tnr amuu ■«■» ^ 
"(tordtn+rs* ChronicH" hat, sinot the ndvb* '■ 
price 0/ the paper t 

MORE THAN DOUBLED. 

Advertisers art reminded that the " CkronicU'' d****^ 
Country Gkkti.kmex, akd all Ciowa* 0* °*" , 
akd Gardek-lovkb* at home, thai it hat • *^J „ 

FORKION AND CoLOKIAL CIRCULATION ?****,. 

pmterved fvr reference i* all th* pHnd falJS^Z^ - 

{For Markets, su p. VjH) 
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ORCHAKD CULTIVATION. 

A SUBJECT of the utmost importance to 
fruit-growers is dealt with in Bulletin 
No, 52, issued by the University of Illinois, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Urbana, last 
year. The report briefly describes some experi- 
ments undertaken with the object of ascertain- 
ing the relative progress of Apple-trees in 
cultivated land, and in that occupied by various 
crops. Some interesting facts have resulted, 
but we cannot help wishing that the experiments 
had been carried still further, and that more 
details had been given in the report under 
consideration. It is so rarely that we can accord 
anything but commendation to the admirable 
rm>rds issued from the American Experimental 
•Station, that we regret to notice several defects 
which might easily have been remedied, and 
irhich detract from what would otherwise have 
proved a most valuable production. 

It seems from the introduction that the 
peculiarities resulting from neglect, too often 
painfully apparent in British orchards, arc 
similarly predominant in Illinois, for the report 
says, "Throughout large sections may be found 
the rotting remnants of once extensive 
orchards, representing large original expendi- 
ture of ln>th labour and money." It is 
further remarked that on investigation the 
"true reason " for this is found to be "lack of 
sufficient, or the entire absence of proper cul- 
tivation and care." This is a serious indict- 
ment, but there is little doubt it is founded on 
fact, and the same charge might be brought 
■gainst many orchard owners on this side of 
the Atlantic. As is usual in other cases, failure 
u attributed to many causes except the right 
one, the unsuitability of the soil is urged occa- 
sionally, whereas examples of success can be 
shown in the same district, and under precisely 
similar conditions, save in the matter of atten- 
tion. The Report proceeds to state that the 
most commonly assumed cause of failure is 
winter pest, yet " it is found that orchard 
injuries and exceptionally severe winters do 
not coincide," and the real cause is more fre- 
quently directly traceable to summer drought. 
There is, no doubt, a good deal of truth in this, 
and British cultivators have occasionally had 
ill results in hardy fruit plantations or orchards 
from the tame influence, though not so frequently 
*• in the United States. It is correctly said that 
"% scanty supply of water tends to check growth, 
fo ripen that already gained, and then to termi- 
nate, in effect, the season's period of develop- 
ment Subsequent spring-like influences cause 
a second development of activity, and more or 
less resumption of growth late in the year. The 
tree now goes into winter in poor condition to 
withstand even the ordinary vicissitudes of the 
season. It suffers not so much because of 
severe climatic influences as because of its own 
abnormal, if not enfeebled, condition." 

One of the leading objects of the American 
cultivator is, therefore, rightly held to be the 
]ireservation of soil-moisture during the spring 



and summer, and this is just as applicable here 
in its principle as it is there. Frequent surface 
cultivation is recommended to form a "dust- 
mulch," to prevent the escape of water from 
the soil, and every word of this we could 
confirm and enforce by examples from our own 
experience. 

The special objects of the experiments under- 
taken and treated in this report, were to 
demonstrate the beneficial effects of clean cul- 
tivation upon fruit-trees in comparison with 
others grown on similar land occupied with 
various crops, or in a partial state of neglect 
The experiments were commenced in 1887-88, 
but not systematically, and little more was 
done than sufficed to show that " the effect of 
cultivation was to conserve the soil moisture." 
The work thus commenced was extended in a 
more systematic way in 1890, when six rows of 
Apple-trees, i.e., three of Ben Davis and three 
of Grimes' Golden were planted, and the 
plantation was then divided into five plots. It 
is not definitely stated how many trees there 
were in each plot, but it appears from the 
tabulated results that there were twenty-four in 
each, except in the plot devoted to grass, where 
there were half that number. The trees were 
planted 15 feet apart, and, judging by the 
illustrations, were low standards ; but no in- 
formation is given as to their age at the time of 
planting, nor with regard to the stocks upon 
which they are worked. The five plots were 
treated in the following way : — No. 1 was clean 
cultivated, No. 2 was cropped with Oats, No. 3 
with " corn " (Maize), No. 4 with Clover, and 
No. 5 with " Blue-grass." According to the 
report, " this system of cropping and cultivation 
has been since continued," so that the trees had 
been treated in the same manner for eight years 
t*hen the record was taken, yet not a word is 
said about the " fruit," though details are 
given respecting the growth, which are of great 
interest, though unfortunately they do not deal 
with the whole of the trees, but only one row 
of each variety, or four trees in each plot, except 
in the grass where only two have been measured. 
The averages are not, therefore, strictly com- 
parable, but, notwithstanding this defect, 
there is such a marked increase of growth 
in favour of the trees in cultivated clean land, 
that the figures are reproduced in the following 
table : — 

AVCRAOK MfaHURKMBKTS OF ONE ROW OF APPLE BEN DaVIH. 
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As indicating the dangers attending averages 
derived from a small number of individuals, it 
may be mentioned, however, that one tree of 
Grimes' Golden in the cultivation plot, shows a 
foot less in the diameter of the top (or spread of the 
branches) than one of the two trees of the same 
variety in the grass plot taken for the average ; 



namely, the former measured 8 feet 6 inches id 
diameter, and the latter 9 feet 6 inches. Still, 
regarding the results generally, both as shown 
in the tables and in the illustrations which 
accompany them, there is a striking difference 
between the development of the trees in the 
cultivated plots, and in these under crops. 

It is remarkable that the Clover plot should 
show so low an average, as assuming that this 
crop has enriched the soil in nitrogen, it is 
evident this has not been sufficient to counter- 
act the ill-effects of moisture exhaustion. The 
trees in the Corn-plot show a high average, but 
this is attributed, by the recorders, to the fact 
that the trees being so near to each other 
(16 feet apart) had shaded the spaces between, 
and prevented the Corn attaining half its usual 
size. 

The effects upon the root system of the trees 
are reviewed, from which it appears that the 
cultivation rendered the roots more compact, 
and forced them deeper into the soil, the 
advantage of the latter being obvious in some 
light soils and dry climates, though in others it 
might be disastrous. One tree in each plot was 
also cut down, and the five being depicted in 
one illustration the differences are very striking 
as regards the size of the stems. 

The soil was examined in the autumn of 1897, 
with a view to testing the amount of moisture 
present in the different plots, and as the result 
of repeated trials dealing with the first 27 inches 
of the depth, the average percentage of moisture 
was found to be as follows : — Clean cultivated, 
12 per cent. ; Corn, 8 ; Clover, 10 ; Oats, 8 ; 
and Grass, 8. These percentages are all low, 
owing to the very dry season experienced, but 
it is pointed out that as " the moisture must 
exceed 10 per cent, to make it available to the 
plant to any extent," the cultivated plot, even 
in this, shows a marked advantage as compared 
with the Grass-plot. 

In England, the experiments at the Woburn 
Fruit Farm have fully demonstrated the inju- 
rious effects of grass growing round either 
dwarf or standard trees in their early years, 
growth, foliage, and fruit sharing in the evil 
results, but how far this is due to the exhaustion 
of soil-moisture or food constituents, has yet to 
be determined. It will probably be found that 
the loss of moisture is literally at the root of 
the evil. Observer. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

CATTLEYA LUDDEMANNIANA. 

Op all the forms of Cattleya labiata, this fine 
Venezuelan type, which is more commonly known 
in gardens as C. speoiosissima, is one of the largest, 
most variable, and also the most beautiful, though 
unfortunately many who succeed in flowering the 
other forms, fail to get good results with this one, 
and hence it has a, perhaps, not undeserved 
character for uncertainty of flowering. 

Some cultivators, and especially those who 
reside in sunny districts, flower it regularly, and 
one who is very successful is Mr. Joseph Broeme, 
of Sunny Hill, Llandudno. Each year with fine 
examples of Cattleya Triantei, or C. labiata, comes 
one or two examples of this fine Cattleya, which 
appears all the more striking in that they are 
less often seen than the others. 

Together with some very handsome forms of 
Cattleya Triamei, Mr. Brooms sends a noble flower 
of C. Luddemanniaua, of fine proportions; the 
sepals and petals bright rosy lilac, the lip veined 
with purple on a lighter ground, the broad, crimped 
front portion of rich velvety crimson-purple. Some 

•ft 
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good examples of Cattleya tricolor, Ccelogyne cristata 
alba, C. c. Lemoniana Dendrobium Brymerianum, 
and other showy things, testify to the good cultiva- 
tion given to the plants at Sonny HilL 



The Rosary. 

THE ROSE GARDEN IN MARCH. 

By Rose garden, I mean those gardens which 
have a space larger or smaller, as the case may be, 
especially devoted to the culture of Roses, and I 
leave out of view all the gardens of professional 
growers and those of amateurs who cultivate so 
large a quantity of plants as to bring them almost 
on a level with professionals, and who require no 
instruction, but are much more capable of giving 
it; but I rather write for the smaller amateurs, 
who are always glad to receive any scrap of 
information. 

Amateurs' Gardens. — These gardens may be 
divided into two sections, those in which Roses 
are grown for exhibition, and those in which 
Roses are grown for the persooal gratification of 
the owner. These will at this season present a 
very different appearance ; in the case of the former 
the beds will be covered with a thick coat of farm- 
yard manure, which the grower is anxious to leave 
on, not merely for protection, but in order that 
the plants may derive all the nutriment possible 
from it. I need hardly say this does not improve 
the appearance of the beds, however useful it may 
be. But the grower who has only his own grati- 
fications in view, and who dislikes to see untidy 
beds, will remove all the long, strawy portions, and 
fork-in all the short manure, and will generally 
make his bed neat and clean. In forking-io, care 
must be taken not to disturb the roots. 

Pruning. — This needful operation will now, of 
course, be much in the miud of the grower, and it 
is astonishing, considering all that has been written 
on this subject, and the number of questions that 
have been asked and answered, that so much igno- 
rance should still prevail on the subject. An ama- 
teur would never entrust this operation to the 
gardener unless he is one whom he has specially 
trained for it, and upon whose carefulness and 
intelligence he may thoroughly rely ; for a man 
may understand all about Vines, stove plants, Ac., 
yet put him into a Rose-garden, it is certain that 
he will make a muddle of it. He has learned that 
hard-pruning is necessary, and so he treats all 
alike, whether they are strong or weak growers ; 
whereas an amateur usually knows that the hard 
pruning applies to the weaker growers, and if he 
applies it to the stronger ones, he will get plenty 
of shoots, but few flowers. After such a season as we 
have just gone through, where in this south-eastern 
part of England we have had neither frost nor 
snow of any consequence, the grower may be 
tempted, when he sees the extremities of his Rose- 
shoots covered with foliage, to think it is time for 
him to apply the knife ; he will be unquestionably 
wrong if he does so, because I do not think any- 
thing should be done to encourage a too early start 
of the buds towards the base of the shoot, on which 
he will rely for his blooms in the coming season. 
If the shoots are left long, there may be growth at 
the extremity which will absorb the sap, and so 
prevent the lower buds from swelling. 

After a mild winter such as we have just experi- 
enced, the temptation to prune early will be all the 
greater, but it is best to wait till the usual date, i.e. , 
the end of the present month ; and, indeed, there is 
some truth in the contention of your correspondent 
last week, that seeing the change which seems to 
have taken place in the past few years in our 
springs [?], it might not be advisable to postpone the 
operation of pruning until the early part of next 
month. We generally experience towards May 20 
a severe turn of frost, and if we could so retard 
the young shoots as to save them from this, it would 
doubtless be a great gain for our Roses, although 
the shoots may not be seriously injured ; yet, 



without doubt, a sharp frost cripples the buds, 
and so the first growths are comparatively useless. 
There are some varieties which are uniformly 
vigorous in all situations, but I have heard great 
difference of opinion amongst rosarians in different 
localities concerning the same Rose ; for instance, 
Etienne Levet is considered to be a most vigorous 
grower, but I have never found it so, and I there- 
fore think that the amateur will be well advised 
were he to consider not what the character of the 
Rose may generally be, but what he has found it, 
and if his plant is weakly to prune it hard, and if 
strong to spare the knife. Two or three buds may 
be left on shoots of the weaker, and half-a-dozen 
on the stronger growers. 

Pruning oj Climber*.— There have lately been 
introduced a number of Roses more or less of the 
rampant character, and which go under the name of 
climbing Roses, though they do not climb ; to 
treat these as one would treat the dwarfs or 
standards wouKl be most injurious. Take, 
for instance, Turner's Crimson Rambler ; how 
often it has been said to me, "I think 
Crimson Rambler is altogether a mistake. I 
have had it for two or three years, but I 
cannot find any buds on it." " But how have 
you treated it? "is my question; "especially in 
the matter of pruning ?" "Ob, I cut it pretty 
hard, or else it would be all over the place." Yes, 
and you have done exactly what will eventually 
prevent its blooming. Young shoots i f strong ought to 
be left alone, and the old ones thinned out, in order 
to make space for the younger ; if this is done, 
you will be pretty sure to have a quantity of bloom. 
The same rule holds good with segard to our ram- 
pant Noisettes; and to all the varieties of the Gloire 
de Dijon section, which should have all the old 
wood removed, and space left for the development 
of the new shoots. Some of this section, like 
Madame Berard, Gloire de Dijon, Madame Trifle, 
and others, make long, lanky shoots, and are bare 
of foliage for a long distance ; while others, such as 
Bouquet d'Or and R£ve d'Or, are beautifully 
covered with foliage all the way up. I know no 
Rose so well adapted for covering the wall of 
a house as the latter, its beautiful foliage and 
brilliant yellow flowers always impressing those who 
see it in this condition for the first time with a 
sense of its great beauty. Some of the Polyantha 
Roses, such as Polyantha simplex, may, on the 
other hand, be left to wander at their "own sweet 
will." I had one of these planted in my own 
garden, and it was certainly a very pretty sight 
wheu in full bloom ; but it grew large and absorbed 
so much space that I was obliged, to my great 
regret, to root it up. 

Such are a few general remarks on the condition 
of, and seasonable work in, our Rose gardens at 
this season. Those who want more precise direc- 
tions should consult Mr. W. F. Cooling's observa- 
tions at the Rose Conference at Halifax last year, 
published by the National Rose Society, in which, 
I believe, he will find all the information necessary 
on thesubject of pruning. Wild Rose 



Market Gardening. 



VEGETABLE CULTURE. 

Well-grown vegetables, whether the product of 
garden or field, always command a ready sale in 
the neighbourhood of cities and large commercial 
towns and seaside resorts, whither the produce can 
be taken in the growers' own vans at a small cost. 
A light rather than heavy soil of fair depth is 
capable of producing all kinds, of vegetables of first- 
rate quality under good cultivation. A good 
coating of short manure should be laid on the 
ground, and the latter double ploughed, in order to 
provide proper depth for the several crops, especially 
root crops, such as Parsnips, Carrots, and Beet, to 
push their roots into in search of food and moisture, 
as well as in the process of root-development, depth 
of soil being absolutely necessary in this respect, in 



order to secure good specimens of the root-crops 
indicated above. Assuming that the ground his 
already been manured and ploughed in the manner 
described, it should be harrowed, and, if lumpy, 
rolled, and again harrowed as soon as the con- 
dition of the weather and ground will permit of tbe 
work being done without the soil adhering mach 
to one's boots, and the crops put in forthwith. 
Parsnips, Carrots, aod Onions should be sown a* 
early in February as the state of the ground will 
ermit of the necessary preparations sad work 
being performed 

Parsnips, Carrots, and Onions may be driUed-io 
in drills 1 foot apart, the soil being aftennrdi 
closed in over the seeds with a light roller. Only 
seeds of the best quality should be used, wing 
seeds of Parsnips and Carrots more thinly tku the 
Onions, seeing that the latter can be drain ran; 
for salading — that is, the thinnings can be w&te 
salading purposes, being tied up in small bote 
while being thinned, for marketing. Should m 
be available to strew over the ground in taSasA 
quantity to discolour it immediately after dri% 
in the seed, especially in the case of ground cropped 
with Onions, it will tend to preserve therootofroB 
the attacks of the Onion-maggot and wirewona, 
creatures which in some soils are very destruens 
to root crops. The Onion-plants may be left »t 
from 2 to 3 inches apart in the row in thinning, 
allowing about 9 inches from plant to plant in the 
case of Carrots of the Long Surrey type, and 
Parsnips. At this distance, the yield of one so? 
would be 4840 roots, which being of average quality 
would, according to current wholesale prices, real* 
from 6d. to 9d. per dozen for Parsnips, giving i 
sum total of from £121 to £181 10*. per not 
While the same area cropped with Onions would 
yield from 10 to 12 tons of bulbs, which, tt ti» 
current wholesale prices of 6*. 67/. to 7*. pw cwt, 
being respectively £65 and £70 for 10 tow per 
acre, £78 and £84 being realised for the barier 
crop of ripe bulbs ; these returns being in addition 
to those secured by the marketing of the Winnings 
during the early summer months. Thus, it wiD be 
seen that after all expenses involved in prodooug 
and marketing the several crops, including rent of 
and, have been deducted, a good balaoa vft 
remain on the right side. 

After the young plants have come through the 
soil, the latter should be stirred between 1 &&1 
2 inches deep within as many months, not only 
with a view to destroy weeds (which are sure w 
appear), but also to stimulate growth in the plant*. 

Peas are also a paying crop. Good, dwarf 
growing, early varieties, and prodigious beara* 
such, for instance, as Carter's Lightning, should ^ 
sown early in ground prepared as described abora. 
drilling- in the seed in drills about 2& feet asunder 
H. W. Ward, Rayleigh. 



THE EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. 

As a good deal has recently been written on thi* 
tree, perhaps I may be permitted to record my 
little experience regarding the same. When at 
Lucknow, I used to receive seeds of various kin* 
of Eucalyptus from the late Baron von Mueller. Oj 
course, the E. Globulus was among them. 1 i*i*| 
several plants of the latter, and planted a rowd 
them. They made rapid progress, and in a fo* 
years gained the height of between 20 and 30 fa* 
with a thick stem in proportion. 

I began to be proud of having introduced tin 
wonderful tree, which then had the reputation d 
draining marshes. Well, one monsoon came wit* 
torrential rains, and every one of my beautiful I 
Globulus died from too much water at the nw*j 
and an atmosphere saturated with moisture- 
began then to be sceptical about the suppo** 
properties of this fast-growing tree of draiaing 
marshy land. 

The only variety which I succeeded in growing 
was the E. citriodora, which, when it sheds M 
bark, leaves the stem as white as snow. It flowered 
and seeded ; but I do not know what the result wtf 
after I left. 
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On another occasion I landed at Naples from 
Bombay in January. It ma snowing, and tbe 
pool* round the fountains were bard frozen— a very 
unusual occurrence in that latitude. Ou my way 
from Naples to Rome I saw a number of large 
Eucalypti!*- 1 rets— presumably E. Globulus- -killed 
by treat 

The only place in India where 1 saw tbe Euca- 
lyptus Globulus thrive was on the Nilgherry Hills 
at Ootacamiind. The frost there is very slight, and 
occurs only on the highest ridges ; and the drainage 
on the hill slopes is very good. It was a beautiful 
tight to see a bill-side covered with the young blue 



go round and drop Eucalyptus -oil ou the blotting' 
pad of each clerk, and my friend asserts that not 
one of those clerks got influenza. They were all 
the time inhaling an atmosphere containing tbe 
essential oil of Eucalyptus. Such a thing, it 
would seem, might easily be verified. I am not 
aware, however, that any scientific investigation 
has ever been made of tbe properties of this oil. 
When a now drug is introduced, the sellers of it 
exaggerate its curative properties to such an 
extent that it soon falls into discredit snd neglect. 
There are few things in Nature that have not some 
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trees. The only use they make of the tree there is 
for firewood. As to the Eucalyptus -oil, a lady in 
London told me that when she caught a cold, she 
- rubbed a little of this oil round her mouth and nose, 
and the cold was scared away. I thought I would 
try this wonderful oil the first time I cuught a cold. 
I had not long to wait ; and one uight I rubbed 
some as directed, and got into bed. Io a very 
short time my face felt as if it were on lire. I bad 
to jump out of bed and pat my face in a basin of 
cold water, when 1 gat some peace ! 

A friend of scientific culture assures me that in 
the City there is an insurance company who 
employ a largo number of clerks. During an 
epidemic of influenza, the porter was instructed to 



The history of the metal "thorium" is a lesson. 
It was very rare, and was thought to be very 
useless. Now, however, as Tboria, it is nsed every- 
where for incaudescent lights. The demand for 
this metal caused geologiste and chemists to search 
for it, and it was fuund that, after all, it was not 
so very rare. When a thing is pronounced useless, 
it means that no use for it has yet been discovered. 

In an article in tbe Gartlentr*' Chronicle OD 
"Home," it was stated that the Trappists near 
Borne can now live where, before they planted 
Eucalypti, they could oot live. In the National 
Revitw for February, 1899, in an article on the 
"Rule of tbe Chartered Company," by H. C. 
Thomson, p. 901, this is stated :— "Look at Tas- 



mania . . . with a glorious climate, in which it is 
difficult to feel ill, with Eucalyptus forests in which 
fever cannot exist," to. Now is all this true, or is 
it mere hearsay ? If Tasmania has such a glorious 
climate, why should the non-existence of fever be 
attributed to Eucalyptus forests? 

Then in the Standard of February 14, 1899, it is 
stated that " Influenza has made its appearance 
again . . . and alike in church and on 'Change the 
odour of Eucalyptus is significantly perceptible." 

Rightly or wrongly, many people evidently 
believe in the property of Eucalyptus oil of staving 
off influenza. Investigators of the future will have 
to Mud out what is true and what is not true, not 
only in this, but in many other things. In a 
butcher's shop I saw a miserable-looking plant of 
& Globulus in a pot. I asked why he kept it 
there? He said, "It keepaaway flies." I thought 
I would try the experiment in my room, where 
flies abound in summer. I cut some branches off a 
blue Gum-tree I have, and placed them in a jug of 
water on the mantelpiece. Lo and behold, that 
very same evening there was a fly on the wall a few 
inches above the Eucalyptus leaves, and I have 
been told that flies have been seen to actually settle 
on its leaves ! E. Banana, M.D, 



REV. GEORGE H. ENGLEHEART. 

Wb have pleasure in affording our readers an 
excellent presentment of the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, 
rector of Applosliaw, Audover, a Vice -Chairman of 
the Narcissus Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and well known among horticulturists as 
the raiser of a number of mostly beautiful varieties 
of Narcissus. Mr. Engleheart has been engaged in 
the delightful occupation of raising new varieties of 
Narcissus from seed for several years, as a reference 
to our reports of the Koyal Horticultural Society 
will show. Last year his stand of new seedlings 
at tbe li. H. S. meeting on April 12, was tbe centre 
of attraction in tbe Hall, the beauty of form and 
colour which, displaying in many instances a wide 
departure from all known varieties, and appealing 
to the tastes of almost every bsholder. 

The hahUMH of the Drill Hall have doubtless a 
similar if different display in store for them this 

Mr. Engleheart'a experiments are conducted on 
scientific lines, bat withal a practical aim. He 
has repeated and confirmed many of Dean Herliert's 
experiments, and has greatly extended the work of 
tbat famous physiologist and cultivator. 



Forestry. 

THE HOME NURSERY. 



Thk raising of ordinary forest trees on a large 
scale in the home nursery is most advantageous in 
the case of a species which is particularly well 
adapted to the locality, and which not only pro. 
duces seed in large quantities but also develops 
rapidly daring the seedling stage. Heavy soil, ai.d 
situation, if taken together, will be found suited 
to some particular species better than any other, 
and if this suitability can be discovered accidentally 
or by experiment, it is a pity not to take advantage 
of it. Well-grown seedlings are always saleable if 
more are grown than are required for horns use, 
and nurserymen are usually only too glad to get 
bold of a lot at a low rate, or in exchange for other 
plants. Oak, Ash, Beech, Birch, Scotch Fir, ftc, 
are easily raised in soil adapted to their respective 
requirements, and as such species as tliese seed 
freely where tbey are thoroughly at home, the 
expense of collecting and sowing is all that has to 
be reckoned with. The chief difficulty in some 
soils and situations lies in keeping the ground clear 
of annual weeds, especially when near a wood or 
waste ground, and with coniferous seed clear 
ground is of the first importance. With large 
seeds, sowing in rows usually enables hoeing to be 
effectively carried on. 
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The most useful function of the home nursery, 
however, consists in the raising or, rather, growing 
on to a fairly -large size those ornamental trees 
and shrubs which are chiefly used for immediate 
effect, or which are too expensive to risk planting 
out in small sizes. Such plants are constantly 
required on an estate of any size, and the advantage 
of having them close at hand, aud being able to lift 
and re-plant them on one and the same day if 
necessary go a long way towards ensuring success. 
Large plants are not only very expensive to pur- 
chase, but their removal is attended with consider- 
able risk if unlooked-for delay or unfavourable 
weather intervene during the transfer from the old 
to the new quarters. Removed in a careful way 
from the home nursery, and during favourable 
weather for the work, few failures occur, and that 
severe strain upon the vitality of the plant, which 
usually accompanies transplanting, is avoided to a 
great extent. On this Bcore alone, the home nur- 
sery justifies its existence, in spite of the fact that 
the oost of repeated transplantings may make the 
home-grown plants as expensive at the time of 
planting-out as purchased ones. The better results 
obtained from the use of the former will always 
give them the advantage when the final reckoning 
arrives, and this advantage increases with the size 
of the plants used. 

A great deal of discretion is required in stocking 
a home nursery, both as regards number and 
variety. If used chiefly for the purpose we have 
indicated, it will probably be under rather than 
over-stocked, for there is usually a good demand 
for ornamental stuff amongst farm and cottage 
tenants, who want plants on the spur of the 
moment, and who are not exacting as to the species. 
As to variety, this should be determined to some 
extent both by the soil of the nursery and that 
prevailing on the estate, as those trees and shrubs 
which thrive best in the locality should be most in 
evidence. As a general rule, the nursery should 
be situated on the prevailing soil of the estate, but 
this may not always be convenient or practicable, 
and the stock may have to be modified accordingly. 
The immense variety found within the boundaries 
of any public nursery demonstrates the possibility 
of growing most plants on any kind of soil, but in 
such cases the necessity of meeting many aud 
varied calls upon its resources accounts for this, 
and it does not follow that the question of soil can 
be ignored. If a piece of ground can be selected 
which contains both light and heavy soils, or a 
happy mean between the two, so much the better, 
and so much the greater latitude is offered in 
stocking the ground. But on soils of a very pro- 
nounced type, such as clay, or light sandy loam, 
there is no advantage to be gained in attempting 
to raise species which prefer the opposite extreme, 
whichever it may be, to the soil of the nursery. 
If the latter be of a lighter and drier nature than 
that adapted to the growth of the species, it suffers 
in time of drought, its vigour is greatly decreased, 
and the plants are liable to insect and fungoid 
attack. On the other hand, a heavy soil results in 
badly-rooted plants of those species which like a 
light, dry soil, and a wet autumn produces badly- 
ripened wood. In fact, for any but moisture-loving 
species, a stiff nursery soil is not desirable, and 
seldom produces plants favourable for transplanting 
besides being much more difficult and expensive to 
work than light ground. 

Where a permanent nursery cannot be estab- 
blished on a soil adapted to nursery stock in 
general, and plants are required which do not 
succeed well in it, temporary nurseries on more 
suitable soils come in very usefully at times, and for 
ordinary forest trees are often preferable to per- 
manent ones. They are exceptionally useful when 
planting a large area of ground which has- to be 
repeatedly " broken up " for some reason or other ; 
most frequently from the poor, arid, or shallow 
nature of the soil, in which plants from better 
ground are difficult to get established. A few 
poles ef ground trenched over in the best situation 
that can bo found, and fenced round with wire- 



netting, is usually the form this kind of nursery 
takes, and is only maintained so long as the par- 
ticular class of plants it holds are required in the 
plantation. Another form of temporary nursery, 
and the most inexpensive of any, is one of those 
patches of seedlings which are frequently found in 
hardwood plantations. Hundreds of good young 
plants can be lifted out of these patches and 
planted on adjoining bare ground, and in cases of 
systematic natural regeneration, this operation is 
usually a necessity before the area is fully stocked. 
The most important qualification a nursery of any 
kind can have for all but very hardy species is a 
situation out of the reach of late and early frosts, 
for a young tree cut back by frost rarely becomes 
a well-shaped specimen under two or three years, 
while if the injury from this cause is repeated two 
years in succession, many plants are almost worth- 
less for planting out. A . C. Forbes. 

(To be continwd). 



Book Notice. 

• 

The Municipal Parks, Gardens, and Open 
Spaces of London, their History and 
Associations. By Lieut. -CoL Sexby, V.D. 

(with numerous illustrations). (Elliot Stock.) 

The title-page fairly indicates the nature of the 
contents of this book. It is a detailed and descrip- 
tive list of the pleasure-grounds of the metropolis, 
other than the Royal Parks, Wimbledon Common, 
Epping Forest, and others not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the London County Council Our first 
impression, on perusing the book, is one of pro- 
found satisfaction that so large an area has been 
secured, free from the intrusion of the builder. 
The next feeling is, that whilst the outer, borders 
and the suburbs of London are, as it is shown, well 
provided with breathing spaces, the central portions 
of the great city are still lamentably deficient in 
open spaces. The reservation of a large number 
of small areas, well distributed throughout the 
densely crowded parts of the metropolis, is now 
a matter of much greater importance for sanitary 
purposes than the acquisition of large parks at a 
distance. 

Those who look in this book for many details 
relating to landscape gardening or to horticulture 
as practiced in the parks, will be disappointed. 
These subjects are, of course, not wholly ignored, 
but they are treated very scantily as compared with 
the "history and associations." As we are told 
this outright on the title-page, we have no right to 
complain, however much we may regret what we 
may think a lost opportunity. What we have is 
an account of each park or enclosure, together with 
a very full presentation of the historical associa- 
tions connected with it. Thus, while only two or 
three pages are devoted to a description of the 
Embankment Gardens proper, about twenty-five are 
taken up with the history of the Cleopatra obelisk, 
the Savoy Chapel and Hotel, and other edifices, 
having only indirect connection with the gardens. 
It is satisfactory, however, to have so many 
details of surrounding structures, and so many 
dates recorded in so accessible a form. From this 
point of view Col. Sexby's volume will form a 
valuable work of reference. 

Under the head of the Albert Embankment 
Gardens, we have a short account of Lambeth 
Palace, including a statement to this effect, 
"In this hall was held one of the most famous 
trials of modern times — that of Br. King, Bishop 
of Lincoln, for ritualistic practices. The case 
was tried before the Archbishop and five other 
Bishops, and in the end Dr. King was acquitted 
of all the charges except two." What this has 
to do with the Albert Embankment Gardens, 
it is not easy to estimate. Some mention of the 
old physic garden of the Society of Apothecaries 
near to the Chelsea Embankment Gardens would 
have been more in place, even though it did not 
technically fall within the scope of the book. 
Under the heading Waterlow Park, we find refer- 



ence to the Hon, and Rev. George Spencer, who is 
said to have adopted the name of "Father Igna- 
tius." If so, there mutt have been two Rich- 
monds in the field, for we believe the family name 
of the present Father Ignatius, of Llanthony 
Abbey, is Lyne. While so much is said of Wapping, 
which has little or no connection with Wapping 
Recreation Ground, it is remarkable that nothing 
should be said about the notorious Ttchbourne 
Claimant, who has as good a claim to commemora- 
tion in these pages as Judge Jeffreys, to whom some 
space is devoted. 

The beauty, picturesqueness, and interest of 
some of the London commons is duly alluded to, 
and the account of Bostall Heath is enough to make 
one want to visit it forthwith. Comparatively little 
mention, however, is made of those geological tod 
natural-history features which give so great i 
charm to these open spaces, and which, indeed, 
furnish the key to their beauty and interest 
The botanist aud entomologist may still tmd 
plenty of material for their researches, even is 
places which at first sight seem very unpromising. 
Perhaps it is as well that the author has been reti- 
cent upon these points, but he would have been 
quite in order, and done no harm, had he given ni 
lists of the trees and shrubs which thrive best in 
the London squares and on suburban commoos. 
and a few hints on the most appropriate methods 
of laying out these enclosures according to varying 
circumstances. Whilst we cannot look upon CoL 
Sexby's book as at all complete, especially from 
the horticultural point of view, we may commend 
it to the reader for the great variety and interest 
of the information the author has got together, 
information which will be of interest to every 
Londoner, whether within or without the twelve- 
mile circuit. The book is full of interesting 
illustrations, and has a good index. 



SPONTANEOUS HYBRIDS OF 
HARDY PLANTS. 

(Continvfd from p. 148.) 

The genus Dianthus makes a great variety of 
hybrids out of a few species grown in my giiden. 
and as most of the hybrids are fertile, and their 
progeny seems to be more disposed to depart further 
from the parental types than to revert to them, » 
nondescript medley is the result, in which it is 
difficult to find any consistent characters. . I will 
first mention three good species which I have grown 
almost annually from home-saved seed for many 
generations without noticing any signs of hybridis- 
ing. These are P. alpinus, D. neglectus, and D. 
sylvestris. Also D. deltoides, both the pink and the 
white form, comes up spontaneously in many psrti 
of my garden year after year true to the type ; but 
it certainly lends its pollen to form hybrids with 
one other species which I raised from seed sent « 
D. viscidus, but I believe it to be D. pubescent. 
Anyhow, seedlings from it are intermediate 
between that and D. deltoides. I next mention 
two species, both of which I have repeatedly raised 
quite true, viz., D. superbus from imported seed, 
and D. caesins from seed collected wild for mo on 
the Cheddar rocks. The seed I save from these 
species never comes true to the parent "• 
superbus is only biennial in Edge garden, but the 
hybrids I raise from it are perennial, and very 
prolific in the way they spread. The flowers of 
one form exactly resemble the portrait of one 
named D. Fischeri in Sweet's Flotrer Garden, and 
looks as if the pollen -parent had been D. barbatm 
Other forms are much dwarfer, and the flowers 
might be called intermediate between those of V. 
superbus and ciesius. These may be mcreaaed 
without end by pulling oflf and striking the tufte; 
but they also produce seed, which grows into 
various and, for the most part, worthless form* 
D. csesius itself always shows hybrids from t e 
seed I save in my garden. These mostly tend m 
the direction of what I suppose to be dwarf w 
of D. plumarius, having generally » consp«* ofl8 
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dark purple eye and a white fringed edge, and 
retaining -the glaucous tnfta of D. wains; these, 
loo, axe fertile, ami in one or two more generations 
soma of them grow in size, and have a tendency to 
become double. 

I have no knowledge of the wild type of D. 
plnmarius, to which the garden Pink in referred ; 
but whether D. csasiu* is a recognised factor of the 
garden Pink, or whether, by repeatedly Grousing 
with the double garden forms, it gradually assumes 
i, I feel certain that in a very 



few goii o rut km a from genuine D. ciesius, garden 
Pinks may be produced. Other doubtful elements 
in the medley of small nondescript Pinks which 
abound in my garden may be D. rupestris, 1), 
fragrant, D. caucasicus, names under which 1 have 
bought and tailed seed, though I have seldom been 
satisfied that it was genuine ; but when mixed 
together, thuy result in densely tufted plains, 
(lowering more or less plentifully on stalks from 
6 inches high to more than a foot, the solitary 
flowers being either much fringed or nearly plain, 
and from half an inch to 1 inch and a half across ; 
all of them produce need freely, which I distribute 
to my friends as "mixed dwarf single Piuk." 



They are very fragrant, many having the usual 
clove scent, but some smelling distinctly of Jasmine. 
Besides these I grow recognised hybrid forms, such 
as that called Cyclops, some of which are fertile, 
but I have never found any constant from seed. 

Aquilegias, when grown together, are as difficult 
us Mulleina to keep true to the parents from seed ; 
but in Aquilegia, the species are [ess clearly 
defined. It is not many years since Betitham 
announced, in OtiKi-a Plaiilarum. that the fifty or 
sixty species of Columbine ought probably to be 



reduced to live.or six;; but leaving this lojlrc 
settled by botanists, there is no doubt that if the 
distinct forms arc isolated, they may be kept per- 
fectly constant from seed for an indefinite lime, 
aH tin: kind called A. glandulosa has been in thu 
Highland nursery at Forres. When Dowering 
simultaneously in Edge garden, they are visited 
and crossed by humble bees from the hour that 
the dowers open until they drop to pieces from the 
repeated probing* of these bees, and though I 
regularly mark the beet flowers for [seed, I never 
know what the seed will produce. 

In Columbines, however, there is always a ten- 
dency to revert, and the best forms 



come again after a generation or two, though the 
general tendency is towards the more robust bind, 
and, unless weeded out, the stronger A. vulgaris 
seems to prevail. A. canadensis, A. chrysaotha, 
A. corulea, long sparred kinds, make hybrids 
■ indifferently with one another, and with the short- 
spurred A. vulgaris and A. gtaudulosa ; only two or 
three species, from flowering at a different season 
or being unBuited for the foreign pollen that comes 
intheir way, continue true. The first isaA. viridi- 
tiora, a distinct and delicate kind, rarely seen, 
though 1 have raised it from seed more than 
once, but soon lost it Another is A. Skinneri, of 
which I once got true seed, though hybrids of A. 
canadensis generally do duty for it. I found the 
genuine plant wanted a warmer climate and soil 
than those of my garden. At first it flowered well 
in July, then less well in August, then shabbily 
in Sepiuiuber, and dwindled away. A third kind, 
which I am glad to keep true, is tho dwarf crisp- 
leaved, large-flowered A. pyrenaica, a delightful 
little rock plant This does not flower till late in 
June, when the coarser kinds are over, and makes 



true seed, and is an 



to ay rockery all 



through July. All the other so-called species I 
have tried coalesce in the next generation with 
those they find already in the garden. I would 
add, that my friend the late Mr. Bawson, of Fall- 
barrow, used to hybridise Columbines successfully, 
both as to colour and mixed characters, by com- 
plete isolation when in flower, and cutting out the 
anthers. I bavo tried hybridising in the open 
garden without any definite results. Nearly all 
Mr. Rawsons hybrids coidd be matched by some 
of my spontaneous hybrids, but he could ensure the 
result which in my case is accidental 0. W. Dod. 

(U U (BUHMBt) 



GALANTHUS "CASSALIA." 

This is one of the liest, and most distinct of all 
the new Snowdrops from Asia Minor, and was sent 
t> us from Smyrna by Mr. Ed. Whittall, who ab- 
sent the noble form of G. latifolius "Ikariie," and 
more recently tho giant form of U. Elwesii Wbit- 
tslli, which, by general consent of all .Snowdrop 
growers, will, as I hope, long bear his respected 

G. Cassalia (fig. 07) grows'a" foot high, or more^ 
Its broad foliage ia very hoary- looking, being covered 
with a thick grey bloom, which is easily nibbed otr 
by the fingers. The flowers are large and bold, 
but quite distinct from those of G. Elwesii in tbe 
blotch on the three inner perianth segments. As 
show n in my sketch, the basal blotch and thet«-. 
apicaldots, or delta.-, are conjoined, and not serrate 
as in the lust named kind. /'. W. BurbidiR. 



Scotland. 



FORESTRY ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

On February 20, an interesting lecture on the 
■'Native Indian Forest .Service" was delivered 
in the Conveyancing Class-room of Edinburgh 
University, by Sir Dietrich Brandis, K.C.I. E., 
IX. D. The lecturer, the place, and the sub- 
ject-matter of the lecture, as well as thu fact 
that the same gentleman, who is ex ■ Inspector- 
General of Forests in India, has undertaken tw 
lecture for tho Royal Scottish Arboricultural 
Society, at their Rooms, 5, St. Andrew Square, 
on Friday, the 'J4th inst., at 7.31), under the pre- 
sideucyof the Earl of Mansfield, gives the subject 
iinii jue and timely importance. The subject of the 
lecture on Friday next will be " Pure Forests and 
Mixed Forests,' 

It was a happy coincidence that though .Sir 
Dietrich's subject on Mouday at the University was 
the '-Native Indian Forest Service," be began by 
sketching the progress that was being gradually 
made alt over the world in the science and practice 
of forestry ; and though it was a far ciy from India 
to Edinburgh, he cited, in confirmation of the 
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ameliorating influence of judicious planting on the 
world's landscape and climate, the remarkable 
changes that bad come over for the better, the 
Heriot's Row and Queen's Street districts of Edin- 
burgh, which were described in 1814, in The 
Memories of a Highland Lady, as an untidy 
wilderness. 

Since then Edinburgh has become a beautiful 
town, and similar progress might be seen in all 
parts of India. The lecturer, however, said nothing 
to the effect that the planter had not yet added his 
last touches of grace, tints of colour, or powers of 
treating, to either Edinburgh or India. Few cities 
nied more care bestowed on tr:e? and shrubs, and 
none needs bright colours more as a relief to its 
endless lines and masses of grey that tower so 
high and spread bo far and wide in all directions. 
But the lecturer hastened to remark, that 
enthusiastic foresters hoped that regular forest 
management might change the climate of India. 
While admitting that the improvements in the 
climate of India, with its extremes of heat, 
deluges of rain, and parching droughts, would be 
very desirable, and worth all their efforts as 
planters, the lecturer seemed doubtful whether 
very great changes of this sort were within 
their reach as foresters. There were, however, 
many smaller benefits which improved forest 
management might confer upon India. Happily, 
the forests, which covered 51,000,000 acres, were 
in the hands of the Government. They were the 
great sources of fuel, not only for home use, but 
for manufactures in the form of charcoal. To 
provide sufficient fuel for the peasantry, forests 
would have to be planted not ouly on the hills but 
also in the open country, and this might interfere 
with the grazing or other customs of the people. For 
instance, as more iron is made in Southern India, 
sufficient charcoal will need an extension of forest 
areas, and this would curtail the extent under 
grass for grazing. Such delicate questions are best 
settled by native forest officers on the spot. 

Three classes of officers are needed for these 
great forest estates in India : 1st, protective 
officers, men of the locality, without any pro- 
fessional education ; 2nd, executive officers, forest 
rangers ; and 3rd, controlling officers, and the con- 
dition of such officers must be so improved as to 
induce natives of the first families to enter the 
Government foreign service. Doubtless the lec- 
turer's object in this lucid division of labour 
is to interest all classes and castes in India in 
the progress and prosperity of the national forest*, 
on which so much of the health and happiness of 
India depends. £. T. Fish. 
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THE K ITC HEN GABDBN. 

By H. H ARKHAif , Gardener to the Earl of Btiaitord, 
Wrotbam Park. Barnet 

Potato*. — Large breadths of Potatos may now be 
planted, the Ashfeaf and dwarf -topped varieties being 
planted on warm borders. It is good practice in 
the gardens to allow a space of 2 to 24 feet between 
the rows of the main crop varieties, and even the 
Ashleaf crops better if given 2 feet. As with other 
vegetables, Potatos need a change of seed occasion- 
ally, and of soil annually. If tne land be in good 
condition it*should be stirred with a fork, and the 
drills drawn at from 2 to 2J feet apart according 
to the strength of the variety, and 4 inches deep. 
Although the quality of Potatos varies a good deal 
in different soils and seasons, I do not advocate 
the growing of a great many varieties, but prefer 
to grow a few good ones. Land which has been 
planted some time should be looked over occasion- 
ally, and a small quantity of soil put over the tops 
as soon as they appear. Where large plots are 
planted, the early and dwarfer-growing varieties 
should be set on one side of the plot, the future 
furrows between them being planted with early 
Savoys or other vegetable, a sort of inter-cropping 
that is of great use in small gardens. 

Peas. — As soon as the plants are 2 inches high, 
draw some earth to them and put in the stakes, 



these affording some little protection against wind 
and frost, twigs of Laurel or Spruce stuck in 
between improving the protection. Those Pea- 
plants raised: in small pots, in drills cut in turves, 
or in shallow boxes and troughs, should be kept 
cool preparatory to being planted on the south 
border. As soon as planted, let them be protected 
in the manner indicated. Peas may be sown at 
intervals of twelve days from the beginning of 
April till the middle of June, when the last sowing 
for the season is usually made, not omitting to sow 
twice during the present month. 

Turnips. — A fairly good breadth of Extra Early 
Milan may now be sown in drills drawu 1 foot 
apart ; most other varieties require 15 to 18 inches. 
As the first sowing may bolt, sow again in a fort- 
night Early Milan, Snowball, and Red Globe. The 
Turnip needs a soil rich in nitrogen, and for the 
summer crops the position should be as cool as can 
be found. Early Milan is remarkable for its 
earliness, and it is a variety of fairly good quality 
when used young; but its season is brief, like 
the Flat Dutch, and a good, white-fleshed, more- 
enduring variety should be sown at the same time. 

French Beans, — Those being forced in a hot- 
house should not have a lower temperature than 
60° by night, with a rise of 10 J to 15° with sun- 
shine, nor should the plants lack water at the 
roots, nor liquid-manure at alternate applications. 
Hard water is injurious to the French Bean, but 
liauid-manure alternately afforded with water 
seldom fails in producing a satisfactory crop of 
Beans and healthy leaves. Syringe the plants 
early in the afternoon, wheu shutting up the houses, 
pits, or frames. Sow seed at intervals, according 
to the demand and the available means for growing 
the plants. 

THE FLOWER GABDBN. 

By A. Chatham, Gardener to Captain Holto&d, Westonblrt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester. 

Helleborus niger and other species. — Those who 
wish to increase their stock of these plants should, 
now that the flowering season of most species is 
past, and growth is commencing, take up each clump, 
wash every bit of soil from the roots, and divide 
them with a knife, removing all of the remains of 
old flower-stems. Having selected a piece of 
ground facing north, or at the least somewhat 
shady, trench it 2 feet deep, placing a thick layer 
of rotten farmyard manure at the bottom of the 
trenches. When it has settled a bit, make it firm 
by treading it regularly all over, and plant each 
Hellebore crown 18 inches apart. It is beat not to 
lift the whole stock of plants, but a few plants 
annually, as the plant requires to be thoroughly 
established before it will flower freely. They 
should not be allowed to become dry at the roots. 

The Pruning of Roses. — The Rose bushes and 
standards are, owing to the mildness of the season, 
a fortnight earlier in starting into growth, and 
they will have to be pruned so much earlier. It is 
advisable that each standard or bush be cut back 
in accordance with its vigour ; for example, strong- 
growing varieties, such as Captain Christy, Mrs. 
John Cong, Madame Isaac Pereire, &c, should 
have the small shoots thinned out, the strong 
growths shortened back to six buds, and those of 
only moderate growth to two buds. Bush Hoses, 
when budded on the Manetti and seedling Briar, 
should be kept to six strong shoots, left 1 £ to 2 feet 
in length, these being pruned in the manner advised 
for standards, shoots being left according to the 
strength of the same, with four, six, or eicnt buds 
each ; and all probably flowerless and weak shoots 
removed without leaving any snags. Suckers, that 
is, shoots coming up from the stock, should always 
be pulled or dug up, not cut off, when young, but 
if own-root Roses throw suckers, these ought to be 
retained. 

Pillar Bosat are very ornamental when in flower, 
but they should not be planted iu great numbers 
unless it be in a Rose-garden proper, as flowering but 
once in the year, they are not nice-looking at other 
seasons. The plants when planted should be 
afforded rich loam, and be fed liberally afterwards, 
they then give an abundant harvest of bloom. 
Turner's Crimson Rambler, Alister Stella Grey, 
Fellemberg Noisette, W. A. Richardson, L'Ideal, 
Bardon Job, Aiinee Vibert, and the Penzance 
Briars, are excellent as pillar Roses. I have had 
them fastened to iron supports, but larch - poles 
with the branches shortened to a foot are 
better. The poles should be 12 feet high, and the 



Rose-shoots trained round them. The side.shoofe 
on last year's wood should be shortened back, and 
all shoots from the root allowed to grow, and in 
time they will replace the older stems which will 
have to be removed. The Penzance Briars are 
beautiful when allowed to grow wild similar to the 
Dog Roses of our hedges. Pillar Rose shoots should 
be cut at various heights, from 2 to 12 feet 

China Boses. — These compact growing species and 
varieties of Roses, sometimes called monthly Botes, 
are very suitable for forming beds and edgings to 
beds of other Roses, and they may be had m bloom 
for about seven months in the year. It is advisable to 
prune them as soon as the first flowers have pasted. 
The strongest shoots should be cut over regularly, 
leaving them from 6 inches to 1 foot long, and retain, 
ing as many of the good shoots as possible whicb 
come from the base of the plants. The Uter 
growth will keep up a long succession of bloom. 
Archduke Charles, Cramoise Superieur, Palmer, 
and Red Pet, with brilliant crimson flowerr, 
Madame Breon and Queen of the Belgians, rose tod 
flesh-coloured, are excellent varieties. 

Tea Boses.— These attain great perfection when 
grown on a north border, or on an aspect where, 
during frosty weather, sunshine does not reach them 
much. For several years Madame Van Houtte, 
Madame Lambard, Madame de Watteville, Madame 
Willermoz, and Catherine Mermet, have grown 
here unprotected, and trained on a wall with a 
northern aspect, and produced blooms finer in tex- 
ture and colour than those grown on a southern 
aspect with protection. These Roses only require 
to have the thin and weakly wood cut out 

Tender J nnuals. — Seeds of Asters, Stock*, 
Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, Salpiglossis, San- 
flowers, golden Pyrethrum, Sweet Sultan, Tagetee, 
Scabious, Ac., should be sown, in pots, pans, or 
boxes, and placed near the glass in cold frames; 
other annuals are best when sown in the open 
ground towards the end of the month. 



PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By 0. R. Fiklder, Gardener to the Dowaor* Lady Hovuo 
db Waldbk, St James's House, Malvern. 



Lilies. — The Lily bulbs growing in pots plon£ 
in beds of coal-ashes, &c, should now be examined 
weekly, taking out of the ashes those which bin 
made growth of an ioch or two above ground, and 
placing them in a cold frame. When the Lilies art 
well rooted, they may be introduced to gentle beat 
in numbers as may l>e required. By placing a 
batch under glass at intervals of ten to fourteen 
days, and allowing the latest to remain plunged 
in the open air until the flowers are on the point of 
opening, the flowering season will be prolonged until 
towards the end of the summer. These remarks 
apply mostly to Lilium longiflorum var. Harrisii 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. — If aphis be noticed, 
let the plants be fumigated lightly, and repeat the 
operation till none is seen. If extra large Cal- 
ceolaria plants are required, the main floweratemi 
must be pinched once as soon as they appear, and 
a shift into pots one size larger afforded. Such 
plants will flower later than the smaller plant*, 
and the heads of bloom will be much bigger. 

Show and Fancy Pelargoniums which have not 
been shifted into their flowering-pots should be 
attended to in, this respect forthwith. In the case 
of large plants, the shoots must be tied out 
with green-tinted carpet-thread or fine raffia. 
The ties should fit loosely round the shoot, and be 
passed under a wire or piece of strong twine fixed 
below the rim of the pot, and the shoots carefully 
drawn in the required direction. The shoots are 
easily broken, ana much care is necessary that not 
too much strain is used at one time ; but if neces- 
sary, the plants should be gone over several times, 
bringing down the shoots a little at a time. 

Phyllocactm. — Such of the plants as have been 
kept comparatively dry during the winter will now 
be making growth, needing light applications of 
water, and on fine days an overhead sprinkling 
with the syringe. Even in the season of growth 
these plants should not be afforded water unlesi 
the soil has become dry. Applications of weak 
liquid-manure may be afforded occasionally during 
growth and flowering. The drainage should be in 
a perfect condition. Propagation by means of 
cuttings may now be carried out, using cladcdes of 
last year's growth 4 or 5 inches in length, and 
placing them in sandy loam in well-drained sow 
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pots, which may be stood on a shelf in the stove, 
scarcely any water being required till rooted beyond 
what reaches them from the daily syringing of the 
bouse. 

THE OROHZD HOUSES. 

By W. H. Youko, Orchid Grower to 8ir Frederick Wioan, 
Bart., CUre Lawn, Bast Sheen. 

Cotlogyne pandurata. — The genus Oplogyne con- 
tains many interesting species, but none can com- 
pare with pandurata in size or in the remarkable 
colouring of its blooms. When established and 
placed in a suitable position, few Orchids grow so 
readily, but to flower it regularly requires just the 
right kind of treatment at just the right time. 
The plants are now in a suitable condition for 
removing old or adding new material to the growing 
rhizome. My method, which has the merit of 
having good results, is to grow the plants on teak 
rafts, so that the rhizome travels across the bars, and 
to fasten it down to about 3 inches of the wood, and 
beneath it place a few large crocks, on which lay 
some peat and sphagnum-moss in equal proportions 
up to the base of the rhizome, and about 4 inches on 
each side ; do not press it, but simply place it along- 
side, and as the rhizome advances over the edge 
o! the raft, another piece has to be fixed to the 
original one, and the process repeated. The best 
position for it is the shady side of the East Indian - 
nous© ; and if there is no open stage, let the rafts be 
raised upon Orchid- pots, so that the air may circu- 
late amongst the plants. From now onwards afford 
water freely till the bulbs are fully grown. A 
partial rest should bo given by keeping the plant 
on the dry side for fourteen days. Our plants 
usually make two pseudo-bulbs on each rhizome 
each year, the second one never flowering, and it is 
after this second one is completed that no more 
water is given than will keep the rooting materials 
moist, and in the depth of winter it should be 
allowed to remain unsupplied with water for a week 
at a time. The spikes are now appearing in the 
centre of the new growths, and nothing can be 
prettier than a spike with a dozen or more of its 
green and black flowers. No insect infests or 
harms the plant, but an occasional sponging of the 
leaves is necessary to free them from dust. 

Citlogyne asperata is another shy flowerer, but if 
subjected to the same kind of treatment as that 
described, it seldom fails to bloom. It should be 
planted in a well-drained perforated pan, using one- 
third each of fibry-loam, peat, and sphagnum-moss 
for compost, and sprinkling in a quantity of very 
small crocks during the repotting. It should 
occupy the same kind of position as C. pandurata. 

CattUya lalnata and C. Gavkclliana. — These 
species having started to grow early this season, 
much care will be called for in order to prevent hasty 
development. No doubt it is the propensity to 
start into growth before there has been complete 
restoration of strength, which curtails the life of 
most Cattleyas grown in gardens, and we should 
endeavour to enforce rest so long as it is not 
injurious or contrary to the nature of the plants. 
To this end, a mild temperature, and a moderate 
degree of dryness at the root and in the atmosphere 
should be afforded, taking care that the pseudo- 
bulbs last made do not shrivel to any great extent. 
Cattleya Trian&i benefits by a long and thorough 
"rest after the flowering is over, and even when new 
growths appear no difference in the treatment 
should ensue before the leaves are partially 
developed. 

Odontoglossum citrosmum. — Our plants are now 
sending up their flower-spikes, rendering it very 
essential that the baskets or other receptacles in 
which they are growing should be wetted by immer- 
sing them in water for a minute or two, and 
water should be afforded often enough afterwards 
to keep the materials moist. 

FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By W. Struohbll, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Lono, 
Rood Aahton, Trowbridge. 

The Fig-house. — Those Figs which are the earliest 
in point of growth will require close attention in 
regard to water at the root, as any lack of moisture 
in the soil may result in the dropping of the fruit. 
Endeavour should be made to afford moist sur- 
roundings without syringing the foliage, which 
leads to the ripeniuff fruits being injured. The 
object with these early trees is the development of 
an early crop of fruits. A successional crop will 



result from suitable pinching of the current year's 
shoots when they nave made from four to six 
leaves. Pinching tends to the formation of fruits, 
and preserves a well-balanced head. The use of 
artificial or other manures must be governed by the 
actual condition of the trees, and if there is ample 
foliage, but few fruits, root-feeding must be given 
up ; on the other hand, if the crop of fruit is 
abundant, and the pots are filled with roots, and 
the growth is moderate, then manures will do good 
if applied in weak doses. The ventilation should 
be regulated in accordance with the state of the 
weather, but no opportunity should be lost of 
admitting fresh air to the house. A nicht tempe- 
rature of 70° will be ample, with a rise oy the aid 
of sunshine during the day to 85°. 

Cucumbers in Frames.— Where a Cucumber-house 
or pits do not exist, or are not available, the 
Cucumber may be grown in dung-heated frames 
and pits during the summer and autumn months. 
The beds to afford bottom and top-heat may consist 
of fresh stable litter and tree-leaves of a lasting 
nature, as Oak, Beech, and Chestnut, which should 
be mixed together and thrown into a heap to induce 
fermentation before setting to work to make the 
bed. In quantity there should be enough to make 
the required hot-bed of an average height of 3 J feet. 
When the rank steam has been got rid of by the 
repeated turnings, the bed may be carefully built 
up, keeping much of the strawy litter towards the 
sides of the bed. The bed, if compactly made, 
that is, the materials are well mixed and made 

Suite firm, will not get violently hot and then 
ecline just as quickly, but will afford a lasting 
warmth, which warmth may be maintained for four 
months by the aid of dung finings. The bed should 
be made 1 foot bigger than the frames all round, 
and should be kept in form by having stout stakes 
driven into the ground at each angle. The linings 
may be put round the frames on the top of the bed 
at first, and later they must be built up from the 
ground. Each light of an ordinary frame will 
accommodate two plants, but for small frames one 
plant per light is sufficient. Under each light place 
several wheelbarrow ful a of rich soil in the middle 
in the form of a low hillock, additions being made 
later in such a manner as to make a level flat bed. 
Do not plant out the Cucumber plants until it is as- 
certained that the bottom-heat has declined to 85°, 
and the soil to 80°. Having set out the plants, keep 
the frame-lights as close as it may be safe to do, 
but as there is usually a good deal of hot ammo- 
niacal steam for the first ten days, a chink of air 
should be afforded at night. If in the early morn- 
ing pearly drops hang on the edges of the leaves, 
that is a good sign, and the plants will make fast 
progress, and will need no dewing over till 3 p.m., 
and perhaps not even then if the day is wet or 
dull. In sunny weather shade must be employed 
so long as air is afforded, and a light sprinkle of 
the leaves afforded at closing time. The treatment 
of the plants is in other respects similar to that 
given to Cucumber plants in houses. A test-stick 
or plunging- thermometer shoidd be used to ascertain 
the degree of heat in the bed of soil, which should 
be kept to about 80°, by the means indicated above. 
To obtain straight fruits of varieties that grow to a 
great length, ooxes or glasses should be used. 
The management in ordinary brick pits is the same. 



THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By C. Herein, Gardener to J. B. Fortbsctb, Bsq., Dropuiore, 

Maidenhead. 

Grafting. — Where this operation is to be carried 
out, either as a means of working a variety on to 
one whose fruit is less valued, or the rejuvenescence 
of an aged tree, the materials required by the 
grafter should now be prepared. First there is 
the clay, which in this country is commonly used 
for covering the point of union, to be mixed with 
short chaff or horse-droppings, and well '• pugged " 
with a mallet so as to render it pliant and homo- 
geneous. In place of horse- droppings or chaff alone, 
fresh cow-dung maybe used alone or in conjunction 
with these, but not to exceed altogether the bulk of 
the clay. The whole, when fit for use, should be like 
stitfish mortar, and till the work begins, it should 
be put in a cool shed, and the heap covered with 
litter. Wait till the weather becomes milder before 
commencing to graft, and take Plums and Cherries 
(sweet) first, following on with Pears 'and Apples. 
When wood-buds on the branches burst, grafting 
may begin. The shoots which will supply the 
scions will have been laying in the earth on a cold 



border, and consequently they will be less forward 
than the growing stocks, and here they most 
remain till wanted. 

Methods of Grafting. — A common method of 
grafting, and that adopted by nurserymen, is 
whip or tongue-grafting, the simplest and beet 
form for all sorts of small stocks and scions. 
The scion and stock should correspond very 
nearly in diameter, the length of the first being 
5 to 7 inches, and it must be furnished with two or 
three buds, two of these being above the junction 
of scion and stock. Having cut off the latter near 
to the ground or the spot desired, remove a thin 
slice of wood and bark from the stock about 3 inches 
long on the side where the upward cut was made 
in beheading it, and cut a similar slice from the 
scion, leaving a slight shoulder to rest on the top 
of the stock. Make a downward incision in the 
upper part of the stock about half an inch deep, and 
a similar upward cut in the scion, the ons fitting 
into the other, and making a firmer join than it is 
possible without it, helping also to hold them 
together till secured by bast or worsted. The rind 
of the scion and stock when thus adjusted should 
meet together on both sides if possible ; then pro- 
ceed to bind them together, drawing the material 
moderately tight, but not so as to injure the 
rind of either. The last operation consists of 
"claying" the grafts. First, rub a little in 
and on to the matting, in order to exclude the 
wet, and then take a nail of clay, and gradually 
spread it round the graft, but not covering the top 
bud, so as to form an elongated egg-shaped mass, 
tapering off nicely at the top and bottom. If the 
fingers oe dipped in wood-ashes or fine sand, the 
clay will not stick to them, and the moulding into 
shape will be the more easily done. Other methods 
of grafting will be mentioned in my next Calendar, 



By Expert. 
Condition of Stock. — Bees have from abnormal 
causes dwindled a good deal, and are therefore 
less able to keep their brood-nest warm than they 
were a month ago ; and this, too, at a time 
when they naturally have commenced brood- 
rearing. Occasional cases may discover themselves 
during such hasty inspections as we have referred 
to where dysentery has set in, necessitating a 
partial transfer to clean, wholesome combs and a 
dry hive ; but only in a very bad case should we 
do more than give the cake of soft warm candy. 

Loss of Queens. — Queenlessness may be suspected 
where the bees exhibit unusual restlessness, out if 
they survive in any considerable strength we would 
prefer to leave them as they are until early in 
March, when the feeding-bottle may safely be 
used as an inducement to egg laying, should there 
chance to be a still -laying queen, or a frame with 
eggs may be given from some other stock. This 
would not only betray their actual queenlessness, 
by showing queen -cells a few days later, but quicken 
and preserve the bees, and supply them with the 
young bees necessary to the easy and successful 
introduction of a strange queen a few weeks hence. 
Entrances should be cleared of dead bees when 
such are observed. Those stocks will be best off 
which require no attention at all ; all others must 
be handled with as little disturbance as possible. 
One of the worst habits a bee-keeper can acquire is 
that of constantly pulling bees about whenever the 
slightest excuse offers itself. Sometimes, of course, 
an inspection is imperative, and should not be 
delayed if at all possible. When any -unusual 
appearance is noticed in a particular hive, say when 
a quantity of dead bees are seen on the floor-board, 
or no bees at all show themselves when other stocks 
are busy, an immediate examination must be made, 
and the necessary steps taken. So long, however, 
as the bees are seen flying when occasion offers, all 
may be assumed to be going well, and the less the 
bees are interfered with the better. 

Seasonable Hints. — Plenty of indoor work, which 
should not be neglected, will now be found to occupy 
the spare hours of the evening. As spring advances 
time becomes more precious, and everything which 
can be got ready now will save time in the future. 
Sectious, supers, and frames may be fitted with 
foundation ready for use, and stowed away till 
wanted. Provide a few frame-holders, i.e., rough 
boxes without top or bottom, made of half-inch 
stuff. They must be of the same dimensions, as 
insides of the hives used are very useful for holding 
frames fitted with full sheets of foundation, or 
when extracting. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken la tna Royal 

Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chimrick, London, for 
the period March I to March 11, 1898. Height above 
tea-leva) 3* feet. 



Kmorta.— The wwlt ending March 11 waa remarkable for 
clear, bright, spring-like weather. Once only waa there any 
rain, vli., on the evening of the 8th. 
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The show of Daffodils and other 

™£ %$£L "P^K flowere whioa '" to ta held 
at Truro on the 21st ami 22nd 
Lout., ia of greater importance, and may have 
more far reaching consequences, than local 
exhibitions usually have. It ia on this account, 
we presume, that a deputation from the Royal 
Horticultural Society has been told off to visit 
the show. As this involve* a journey of about 280 
miles, and an absence of at least three days, this 
is no light matter. We do not suppose that 
the Council would esteem the difference even 
between Magnicoronatm and Parvicoronatm as 
worthy of such a sacrifice if there were not 
some more important aims to be attained. 
Those who have the opportunity, as we have, of 
seeing the enormous quantities of flowers 
which reach the adjoining market from 
the South of France and elsewhere, a con- 
siderable proportion of which might have been 
grown here, must welcome the sigus that 



our own cultivators are beginning to see that an 
opportunity ia before them. The Stilly Islands 
furnish an excellent illustration in point. 
Thanks to the initiative and fostering care of the 
late Mr. Aruusius Smith, and of the present 
Mr. Algernon Dorrien Smith, a brisk and 
profitable industry has sprung up on what, for 
our purposes, might have been called barren 
rooks. Now, the dwellers on the mainland are t 
also waking up to a sense of the possibilities of 
the case, and endeavouring to supplement the 
tottering resources of agriculture by the more 
hopeful capabilities of fruit and flower- farming, 
and the Royal Horticultural Society very pro- 
perly lends its aid and influence in the good 

Tim activity in Truro has been largely stimu- 
lated by the interest and energy displayed by 
the Hon. John Boscawbn, who bears a name 
remembered with honour in the horticultural 
world. The amateurs of the county who are 
enthusiasts, have supported their secretary, 
and stimulated the professional growers. The 
Truro show will therefore be, in all probability, 
amply worth seeing. A journey to that part of 
Cornwall at this season is like going to thu 
Riviera, whilst in some respects, as in the 
glorious masses of Rhododendron, Cornwall 
has the advantage. 

Twenty-three classes are allotted to the 
exhibition of the several kinds of Daffodil in 
groups or otherwise, the premier prize being 
for forty distinct varieties of Daffodils. Spring 
flowers comprise Anemones, Polyanthus, Wall- 
flowers, Tulips, Violets, and what must surely 
render the show magnificent, Azaleas, Camel- 
lias, and other outdoor shrubs, as well as 
Rhododendrons, Sikkim and other. 

An article in the Cornish. Magazine for No- 
vember last gives an excellent idea of what 
Cornish Daffodils are. The growers aim at 
earliness, which, of course, is desirable ; size, 
which is of minor moment, and may, if excessive, 
be objectionable ; and colour, which Cornish 
light and air develop to a marvellous extent 

" For magnificenoe of [Cornish Daffodils], 
grown to perfection on a large scale, I have," 
writes Mr. Engle heart, " seen nothing to 
equal Mr. Andrew Lawrv's flower-farm in 
Mount's Bay ; the view of acre upon acre of 
the silver Poeticus ornatus, and the great 
waxen clusters of Grand Monarque stretching 
under the brilliant spring sky of Cornwall far 
away towards the blue bay, and the ancient 
mount of St. Michael upstanding in the sun- 
light, would need the idyllic gift of a Theocritus 
to describe worthily." 

As giving some idea of the extent 'to which 
the cultivation is carried, Mr. Enoleheabt 
tells us that Mr. Dorrien Smith alone forces 
a million Foot ions ornatus annually ! In short, 
then, looking to the opportunities of the Daf- 
fodil trade alone, every foot of suitable soil in 
Cornwall must steadily rise in value. 

We have said enough to justify what we have 
said concerning the importance of the Truro 
show. Let us turn to another aspect of the 
occasion. Cultivators may do much, but their 
powers, after all, are limited by the "environ- 
ment," as the scientific slang of the day denotes 
the conditions under which a plant has to live. 
With the careful hybridist the limitations are 
not so soon reached. The mere cultivator is 
relatively soon pulled up short— so far and no 
further can he go ; but the possibilities of the 
judicious hybridist are much wider in their 
scope. There is no telling what new beauties 
may bo in store for us. True, many (perhaps 
most) of the crosses raised may, for cultural 



purposes, be worthless, or no better, if to good, 
as the parental forma ; but many of them 
will grow under conditions where others will 
not, and they are all of value to the scientific 
.botanist. Amidst the crowd of undistinguished 
firms, one is pretty sure ultimately to blaze 
forth superior to anything before known. This 
is no enthusiast's dream. Has it not been 
already proven 1 Among the workers in this field 
we have had our Leeds and our Backhouse, and 
now we have among us one on whom the mantle 
of the late Dean Herbert has fallen. Geokoi 
Herbert Enulehbart bears noble names, 
recalling at once the saintly George Hibbeii 
and the Dean, sagacious observer and skilled 
experimentalist— the forerunner of Dabwu in 
many points, one whose work was hardly span- 
dated to the full by the generation in which kt 
lived. Mr. Enoleheabt, as our readers will 
know, has taken up Herbert's work, hsa con- 
firmed many of his assertions, and extended bis 
observations, with what results the visitors hi 
the spring shows in London and elsewhere cut 
judge for themselves. At Truro, there will be 
no more competent critic than he, no one who ii 
more completely master of his subject than he. 
Many a time and oft, our readers have hod the 
benefit of his experience in these columns, ind 
they will, we are sure, feel no slight interest in 
seeing the portrait of one to whom we, and 
they, in greater degree than they know, are 
under such obligations (see p. Itt3). 

Let us bring this note to a close by quoting 
from the magazine before- mentioned two ei- 
tracts from Mr. Emjleheakt'h pen, which serve 
to show the spirit in which he is working;— 

"This fearlessness of our rongh EngUeh spring- 
March is 'the roaring moon of Daffodil! —has 
made it pre-eminently an English flower, and tie 
hands of Englishmen have fashioned it bo it* pre- 
sent beauty. Over two and a half cat!tnri««° 
Parkinson hsd anticipated Mr. Peter Bs» -■ 
employing Pyrsnesn ' root -col lee tors,' and detent** 
•ome hundred kinds of Daffodil. The msgicuto! 
cross -fertilisation wss then undreamed of, and the 
possibilities latent in Parkinson's store awaited 
the coming of Herbert, first Dean of Msnchentr. 
Herbert, who in one side of his versatile genius. 
was Something of a pre- Darwinian DaRWIS, pnh- 
lished in 1843, the results of many years' experi- 
ments at his Yorkshire rectory of SpoSbrth, and 
demonstrated that the short-crowned Narcissi of 
the reputed ' species ' N. incomparsbilis ore really 
hybrids between the trumpet Daffodils and the 
pheasant-eye, or N. poeticus. The first to avail 
themselves of this discovery, of such paramonnt 
importance for the enrichment of the spring garden, 
were Messrs. Leeds, of Longford Bridge, near 
Manchester, and Backhouse of Waleinghsni. By 
effecting this cross in variety, snd inter-croaong • 
the resultant seedlings with other flowers and 
one another, they obtained the host of lovely 
forma now in common cultivation. These, again, 
are being sedulously used by the bybridut 
for the further evolution of size, form, snd colour' 
The subsequent workers in the same field have all 
been Englishmen. A few tine Trumpet Daffodil" 
have been raised in Holland, notably the very 
beautiful white Madame de Graan", by Mestn. 1 " 
Graaff, of Leyden, but these seem to have been 
chance seedlings, and it is a curious fact that the 
Dutch, reputed quick to discern any atesM * 
profit, have never deliberately taken in band the 
hybridisation of the Narcissus. The best W 
anthus Narcissi or Tazettas are, it i« *»*> * 
Dutch origin, but these do not rank in g MII!r ~ 
esteem or money value with other MfBdito."j" 
have scarcely been improved for a century. I**" 
sold his entire collection for a hundred gvisM 
and the sum was thought so large thst it w» »*J 
by a small company of purchsseri. Twenty 
the amount would now be thought a small F** 
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it the death of John Horsefibld, the Lancashire 
leaver, who raised the fine white and gold 
trumpet Daffodil bearing his name, the few bulbs 
fere sold by auction for eighteen pence a piece — 
§c voi non vobia." 

"Should a seedling ever attain to full red in 
40th cup and petals, it would command an enormous 
price, but artistically considered, it would be some- 
what of an outrage. The most disdainful of all 
Daffodils in its rejection of red is the dainty little 
K. triandrua, with pale, clustered, Cyclamen-like 
blossoms, as common in parts of Portugal as the 
Primrose in Cornwall, but practically unknown in 
Koglaod until fifteen years ago. From this, crossed 
with the larger garden kinds, I have a series of 
perfectly lovely hybrids with pendent Fuchsia-like 
lowers of the most refined cream and ivory- whites. 
Bat cross it as you will, with the most brilliant of 
the red-cupped sorts, the seedlings perpetuate its 
own simpler apparel, and never show a trace of red. 
" A race more delightful to myself than perhaps 
any other are the Leedsii varieties, intermediate 
between N. poeticusand the white trumpets. It is 
remarkable that in this cross the former parent 
tfLces the weakliness of the latter, and supplies a 
diversity of vigorous and very lovely white flowers. 
Id the cupe of some of these a quite exquisite 
range of colouring occurs, which can bo only im- 
perfectly conveyed by such words as salmon, citron, 
ipricot. Recent seedlings, perhaps, foreshow the 
x>ming of true pink in the Daffodil. To appreciate 
hese delicate tints, the flowers should be studied 
a the late afternoon, when the sun is off them, 
md they seem to create a still, magical atmosphere 
ibout themselves." 



The Brynderwen Oak.— As a Supplement to 
tor present issue, we present our readers with a 
>botographic illustration of a noble and magnificent 
>ak upon Major-General Gillespie's estate, near 
Usk. A description of the locality and the mea- 
mrements of the tree itself have been obligingly 
'orniihed us by Major-General Gillespie as fol- 
lows: — "The house, grounds, and estate of Bryn- 
derwen are named after this tree. The literal 
translation of Brynderwen in the Welsh language 
being • Oak on the Hill/ (Bryn) Hill, (Derwen) Oak. 
The house is built on a low range of hills which 
run parallel to the river Usk. The tree is 100 yards 
o the south-east front of the house. The hill range 
s a ^iluiian upheaval, and runs from north-east to 
outh-west, commencing about half a mile north of 
trynderwen, and extending nearly to the town of 
fak, some two and a half miles south. Some 
2 feet below the surface there is a fine stratum of 
ravel, and all Conifers grow here in the greatest 
palth and luxuriance. Oaks flourish splendidly, 
»d the slopes of the low range, and the banks of 
ie river axe noted for the magnificent growth and 
isc of the Beech trees, many of which are well 
Drthy the artist's brush. The back of the house 
wees the river Usk some 80 yards distant. From 
k* windows of the house the salmon can easily be 
owroed when on the move ; and a magnificent 
tnorama of the Welsh mountains, including the 
igar Loaf, Blorenge, and Pontypool hills bound 
horizon. The following are the measurements 

the Brynderwen Oak : — Circumference of bole at 
oond -level, 51 feet; trunk, at 4 feet from the 
oonrt, 22 feet ; circumference of gnarled parting 

boughs from the trunk 6 feet 6 inches from the 
mind, 35 feet." The photographs were taken by 
x. G. Dcxnino, of Usk, Monmouthshire, a well 
town local photographer. 

LiNNEAN SOCIETY : March 2.— Dr. A. G0n- 
Ur, F.R.S., President, in the chair. Mr. G. C. 
tics, F.LuS., exhibited and made remarks on 
eexmena of Dianthus gallica from Jersey. Mr. 

C. DftucE, F.L S. read a paper on the reported 
mrrence in Ireland of Carex rhynchophysa, and 
re reasons for believing that Carex rostrata var. 
tfolia bad been mistaken for it. Typical speci- 
as of t>oth were exhibited, and also a coloured 
i wing by Mr. N. E. Brown, A.L.S., of one of 



the plants collected by Mr. Lloyd Praeger near 
Mullaghmore Lough, Armagh. Some further 
remarks were made by Mr. C. B. Clarke, more 
especially with reference to the descriptions of 
plants believed to be new to the British flora. Mr. 
Edward Step, F.L.S., read a paper on the ferti- 
lisation of Glaux maritima. After examining some 
hundreds of flowers gathered along the coast near 
Port Scatho, Cornwall, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the flower is protogynous. When open, 
the calyx -lobes at first separate but slightly, afford- 
ing only a narrow entrance. The curvature of the 
Btyle is sufficient to bring it within the fold of a 
calyx-lobe, from which the stigma projects so as to 
be in the way of any insect that visits the flower 
for the liquid that exudes from the ovary and base 
of the style. When the yellow pollen is shed, the 
style is either quite erect, or retains its original 
bend sufficiently above the anthers to make self- 
fertilisation probable. Owing to the lowly habit 
of the plant, and its customary crowding in with 
sea-sedge and grasses, it is not an easy one to watch. 
Doubtless it is often fertilised with its own pollen 
by the agency of flies and other insects ; but from 
the position and precocity of the stigma, Mr. Step 
considered that cross-fertilisation is quite as fre- 
quent. He was consequently unable to agree with 
Mr. Henslow (Trans. Linn. Soc. f n.s., Bot. i, 
1880, p. 377, pL 44, fig. 35) as to self-fertilisation 
in this plant, believing his conclusion to have been 
drawn from the examination of an abnormal speci- 
men. Dr. John Lowe, F.L.S. :— The flowering and 
fertilisation of Arauja albens, G. Don. 

Paris Exhibition of 1900.— The total amount 

of space, including gangways, at the disposal of 
British exhibitors in the horticultural section, 
shown on the plan given in our last number, amounts 
to 3527 square feet. 

The South-Eastern and Chatham & 

DOVER RAILWAYS.— A petition extensively signed 
by the principal receivers of fruit in Covent Garden 
Market has, the Timet* is informed, been forwarded 
to the London County Council protesting against 
the proposed amalgamation of these companies, and 
pointing out that the combination would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the growers in Kent. 
It is stated that " during the past few months fruit 
has boon delivered in the market from six to 
twenty-four hours late without comment ; this 
with the soft fruit will simply mean ruin to the 
fruit-grower. The amalgamation will be very serious 
to all interested in the fruit trade, as no benefit 
is likely to accrue by the proposed fusion." 

At a large and influential meeting of Kentish 

fruit-growers and farmers, held at Maidstone last 
week, the amalgamation of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham k Dover Railway Companies was dis- 
cussed. Mr. Leney (chairman of the Maidstone 
Farmers' Club) stated that Mr. Willis had 
assured him that the companies were prepared to 
give the Kent farmers every facility if they would 
only say definitely what they wanted. The follow- 
ing resolution, proposed by Mr. Cornwallis, M.P., 
was passed -.—"That no rate at present in ex- 
istence on either line for the conveyance of fruit or 
other agricultural produce should be raised, and 
that a clause should be inserted in the Amalgama- 
tion Bill to this effect. That this meeting also 
draw the Companies' serious attention to the late 
delivery of fruit by them, and the great difficulty 
experienced in obtaining a prompt return of empty 
baskets." 

A deputation consisting of members of 



Parliament, representing constituencies served by 
the South Eastern and Chatham Railway Cos., and 
representatives of fruit-growing and other im- 
portant industries, waited upon Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, 
M. P., chairmau of the managing committee of the 
joint lines, at Charing-cross Hotel, recently. 
The deputation, which was introduced by Sir 
William Hart-Dyke, M.P., included Messrs. 
George Wyndham. M.P., Laurence Hardy, 
M.P., A. S. T- G. Bokcawen, M.P., J. Penn, 



M.P., A. H. A. Morton, M.P., J. H. Dudley 
Ryder, M.P., Henniker Heaton, M.P., Colonel 
Warde, M.P., and Lord Cran bourne, M.P. 
Sir William Hart-Dyke said the deputation 
would like to hear the policy proposed to be 
adopted by the joint lines in the event of the Bill 
for amalgamation receiving the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. [It has since passed the second reading.] 
Two years previously the then chairman of 
the South Eastern Railway made certain very 
satisfactory promises with regard to rates for 
agricultural produce, &c, but said it would 
be impossible to give effect to such promises until 
a working arrangement had been arrived at with 
the Chatham Company. Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, iu 
reply, assured the deputatien that the pledges 
given by Sir George Russell should be loyally 
fulfilled by the managing committee, and the key 
to the reform which the deputation were so 
desirous of effecting was the provision of new- 
capital, and that capital, so far as the Chatham 
Company was concerned, could not be provided 
except by means of the present Bill, consequently 
the rejection of the measure would mean that the 
reforms referred to must be indefinitely postponed, 
whereas the passage of the Bill would ensure their 
beiog carried out. He also gave the deputation 
assurances with regard to workmen's trains, and 
other matters. Sir William Hart-Dyke then 
thanked Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, and the deputation 
withdrew. 

Caution to Advertisers.— The Publisher 

desires us once again to warn advertisers as to the 
tricks and devices of those who seek to obtain 
money from them under the promise of obtaining 
situations for them. One such epistle is before us, 
dated from 16, Air Street, Regent Street, London 
(a newsvendor's shop). In it the writer makes 
mention of a nurseryman at Highgate, who has also 
four retail shops at the West End, and contracts . 
for the supply of flowers, fruit, aud forced vege- 
tables to all the principal West End Hotels. The 
name of the nurseryman with this extensive business, 
is quite unknown to us, and finds no place in the 
Horticultural Directories, so far as we can see. A 
44 security "of £2 is asked of the advertiser for an 
introduction to this desirable employer. We trust 
no advertiser will be so unwise as to accede to the 
suggestions of anyone who makes such a demand. 

A New Horticultural Paper. - Messrs. 

Cassell & Co. anuounce a new weekly penny 
gardening paper, to be known as The Gardener. 
The first number will appear next week. 

CAPE FRUIT.— The Tantallon Castle has arrived 
from the Cape with 792 boxes of Grapes, 63 of 
Peaches, 16 of Pears, 87 of Plums, and 5 of 
Nectarines. The Plums once more proved of ex- 
cellent quality, and quickly sold at high prices. 
There seems to be a good market here for this kind 
of fruit, and it is to be hoped that we may be 
favoured with larger supplies next season. Of the 
Black and White Grapes most were in good con- 
dition, securing good prices — the black as usual 
fetching the higher figure. The Pears, it may be 
noted, were poor in quality, and hardly worth 
selling. The Nectarines were not put on the 
market. The Peaches were first-class fruit, and 
sold at good prices. 

HYBRIDI8INQ. — Our energetic American con- 
temporary, American Gardening, of New York, 
announces in its issue of March 4, an important, 
prize offer for articles on hybridisation. In all, 
thirty pounds (£30) will be given in three prises, 
of fifteen, ten, and five pounds respectively. The 
offer is contained in the following words : 4< For the 
best paper on hybridisation, treating the subject 
from the point of view of its value to science and to 
horticulture. No special group of plants is specified, 
the writer being expected to give, in concise form, a 
general treatment of the subject, and to treat it 
from an historical as well as from a practical and 
scientific point of view. No paper to be under 
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1000 words in length, nor to exceed 5000 words." 
Papers in the competition mast be sent in to the 
Editor, American Gardening, 136, Liberty-st., New 
York, U.8.A., on or before April 15 next. 

Species of Rosa wherewith to Effect 

CROSSES.— It is stated in our contemporary, the 
Rosen Zcitung, that of species to operate as seed- 
bearers or pollen-bearers, are R. Harrisoni and R. 
snlphorea flora-plena. The former consist of 
Marechai Niel, Jean Pernet, Madame Falcot, 
Medea, and Sunset ; and the pollen-bearers, Beaute 
Inconstante, Belle Lyonnaise, Gustaye Regis, 
Comtesse de Frigneuse, and Madame Pernet Ducher. 
Rosa sulphurea plena might be similarly crossed 
both ways. This is an extremely rloriferous hardy 
plant, flowering in June, and bearing fruits freely. 
It is considered extremely probable that some 
distinct and beautiful varieties would result from 
crosses effected between the two species and the 
Ave varieties named. 

The Botanical Magazine. — The March 

number contains coloured plates and descriptions 
of the following plants : — 

Dryandra calophylla, R. Br., t. 7642.— A low- 
growing shrub of tufted habit, with numerous 
spreading leaves, about 1 foot long ; linear pinnately 
sect, the lobes ovate, triangular, dark green and 
glabrous above, rufously hairy beneath. The yellow 
flowers are densely arranged in close heads, sur- 
rounded by a short involucre of leafy bracts. 
Flowered in the temperate-house at Kew in 1893. 

Passiflora pruinosa, Mast., t. 7643.— See Qard. 
Chron., 1897, vol ii., 393, f. 17. 

Kniphofia Tucldi, Baker, t 7644.— See Gard. 
Chron., 1893, i„ f. 68. 

Gynopleura humilis, Romer, t 7645. — A much- 
branched, low-growing annual, with hairy, linear, 
oblong leaves, and terminal corymbs of whitish 
flowers, with much of the structure of a Passion- 
flower, and very interesting botanically. A native 
of Peru and Chile. 

Rosa acicularis, Lindley, var. nipponensis, Hook., 
t. 7646. — A single- flowered Rose, originally derived 
from Japan ; more or less covered with glandular 
bristles ; leaves with four pairs of pinnee and a 
terminal leaflet, stipules leafy ; flowers deep rose- 
pink, surrounded by a calyx of five linear, entire 
sepals ; pedicel studded with glandular hairs, fruit 
elliptical red, contracted at the throat and sur- 
mounted by the withered sepals. 

"Park and Cemetery" is the title of a 
monthly publication issued at Chicago, to which 
we have nothing precisely analogous. It is " de- 
voted to art out-of-doors, parks, cemeteries, town 
and village improvements." Certainly, great im- 
provements are needed in the decoration (?) of our 
cemeteries, where too often the beautiful lines of 
the landscape-gardener are defaced by the obtrusive 
productions of the cemetery-mason. A society 
exists called the Association of American Cemetery 
Superintendents, the object of which is to " culti- 
vate a sense of the beautiful ; " and the journal 
before us has the same object. 

" GARTNERI8CHE8 CENTRAL BLATT."— This 
is a new German periodical devoted especially to 
nomenclature, the knowledge of plants, plant 
nutrition and plant protection, the industrial and 
hygienic properties of plants, as well as the educa- 
tional and literary aspects of botany. The editor 
is M. Andrea 8 Voss; the business manager, to 
whom all letters are to be addressed, is Mr. C. 
Dakmkr, Weissenburgerstrasse 66, Berlin. 

New Creations in Fruits and Flowers. 

— This is the catalogue of Mr. Luther Burbank, 
one of the greatest of hybridists. Visitors to his 
grounds at Santa Rosa, Sonoma County, California, 
"are not allowed, as no possible benefit can accrue, 
and we have no time to spare." Nevertheless some 
who have penetrated into the fastness describe 



their astonishment at the vast number of experi- 
ments carried on, and we venture to think that in 
exceptional cases great benefit would accrue from a 
visit to such an establishment. The present number 
is largely occupied with the description and illus- 
tration of new Plums which have not as yet found 
their way here, but which represent types of 
Plums of totally different origin to our European 
varieties. 

Death through Lockjaw.— Mr. Wynne E. 
Baxter, coroner, held an inquest recently, at 
the London Hospital, on the body of William 
Andrews, aged 15 years, a nurseryman's assistant, 
late of 193, Higham Hill Road, Walthamstow. 
The evidence showed that the deceased was 
employed at Tricker's nursery, Walthamstow, 
and called out to some painters who were working 
there, " You lazy fellows." One of the painters 
ran after the deceased, who caught his foot in the 
frame of a greenhouse, and fell to the ground on 
some broken glass, sustaining a cut on the knee. 
This did not appear serious ; but on Thursday last 
his neck and then his jaw became stiff, and death 
took place from tetanus. The coroner remarked, 
thatjt was now a well-known fact that the tetanus 
bacillus was found in the earth, and the mischief 
was evidently done when the deceased fell to the 
ground. A verdict of " Accidental death " was 
returned. 

CARNATIONS IN AMERICA.— We extract from 
The Florist*' Exchange some details relating to au 
offer of 5000 dols. for a Carnation superior in 
quality to " Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson," the stock of 
which was lately bought for 30,000 dollars. 

"I hereby agree to pay over to the owner of the Carnation 
which shall be adjudged to be equal to the Mrs. Thomas W. 
Lawson Carnation the sum of Five ThotiMand Dollars (5,000 
dols.) upou the following terms and comlitious :— 

First.— The competition shall take place at the next annual 
meeting of the American Carnation Society, to be held 
February 16 and 17, 1899. 

Second. — If my prize is not awarded at this coni|»otition the 
competition shall be renewed at the succeeding annual 
meeting of this society in 1900, at which time, if my prize 
has not been awarded, 1 reserve the right to withdraw my 
offer. 

Third. — The judges are to be three in number, one selected 
by the American Carnation Society, one selected by me, and 
the third named by these two. 

Fourth.— The payment of the prize of Five Thousand Dol- 
lars (5,009 dols.) to be made by me to the successful compe- 
titor upon the presentation to me, by him or bis duly 
authorised agent, of the certificate of award and the transfer 
to me of all plants owned or controlled by him and a full title 
to the ownership of the flower and the right to name it, or to 
rename it if it has already been named (that is, as it has been 
said that 5,000 dols. is an enormous price to pay for any Car- 
nation which has not already becotua known and largely 
advertised, it is understood and agreed by all competitors, 
that in the event of their being awarded the sum of 5,000 dols., 
they will part with their ownership in the name of the 
winning Carnation, in other words I will not be offering a 
premium of 5,000 dols. to destroy the large investment that I 
have already made in the Carnation I now own, but instead 
will be offering 5,000 dols. for another Carnation the equal of 
the one I now own). 

That no misunderstanding may arise as to my desire, I will 
say, it is now my intention to present the Mrs. Thomas W. 
Lawson Carnation to the City of Boston, with a proper fund 
for its propagation, for the benefit of her hospitals and public 
institutions, and to also present »n the same way and for the 
same purpose the Carnation which I may acquire through this 
competition. 

Fifth.— The Carnation oligible for this competition must be 
pink in colour. 

Sixth.— In judging, the value of points must be in the 
following order:— 

First.— Colour (light pink, or what is known as the cerise 
shade, to be the starting or perfection point ; due weight is 
to be given to the colour that is most attractive and brilliant 
under artificial light). 

Second. — Size of flowers. 

Third.— Length and strength of stem. 

Fourth. — Habit, calyx must not split, commercial value, 
freedom from disease, propagation whether free, and freedom 
of flowering. 

8eventh.— Each lot for competition must consist of one 
hundred blooms." 

Belgium on the Congo.— "The activity of 

the Belgians has, says an Exchange, created in the 
heart of the mysterious Dark Continent twenty- 



four commercial companies, with a capital of about 
£3,800,000. Belgian commerce, which in 1885 vu 
almost nil, amounted in 1897 to 1500,000 for 
exports from the Congo to Belgium, sod to 
£6,000,000 for imports from Belgium to the Congo, 
or a commercial movement of £1,100,000. That 
are few instances in the history of colooiei of to 
rapid a commercial development. The conntrr t» 
hardly explored before merchants sod manufac- 
turers come forward and found companies for fe 
building of new railways, create new planUtka 
for the numerous rich tropical product*, n& 
cattle, and build hotels and trading poets, boos- 
sequence of the King's speech at Antwerp ob 
October 16 last, Belgian capitalists have become 
interested in the project of establishing a Use of 
steamers between Antwerp and the Congo Fre 
State, to be manned and officered by native^ the 
country. The idea, as reported, is to put ibira ea 
the market at such a rate that the people will be 
able to subscribe for them ; and it is confideoujn 
pected that there will soon be a considerable incras 
in the Belgian merchant marine. The numbs d 
Belgian inhabitants, according to a late ettiaufeB 
1060 ; acres cultivated by the State, 24,710 ; ask 
concession to private parties, 79,072,000 ; Cofc 
trees, 4,000,000; Cacao-trees, 126,000; Tobw* 
plants, 76,000 ; steamships on the Upper Congo, 
41 ; tonnage, 1060." 

autumn Coloration of leave* -Id* 

recent number of Nature, Mr. E. Ovkrtu5 wta 
that he observed the leaves of !Iydrochariimor£< 
rans, or frog-bit, to become of a reddish-tan 
colour when placed for some days in a weak sb 
tiou of cane-sugar. The colour is doe to iW 
appearance of red cell-sap in the palissade «lk 
and in the cells lining the air chambers of tbefe^ 
This red cell -sap occurs normally is the tun* 
of the plant, especially when exposed to the too 
and to a concurrently low temperature; bet is 
much more abundantly produced when the ffenfe 
are cultivated in sugar solutions. Mr. Owtiw 
concluded from these experiments, anlito" * Bf 
observation of autumnal leaves in Switffjbsi tbt 
an increase of sugar at the cost of starts.!^ 1 1* 
one of the factors concerned in the predseo<» °* 
red pigment. Lidforss has shown that daring tw 
wiuter the leaves of our native plants s» & w ' 
of starch, but contain much sugar. The redcoloaj 
ing matters are probably of the nature of ghwosid" 
and are in most cases unions of tannin compoooui, 
with sugar. The climatic conditions of *ute» D 
viz., bright light, and relatively low tefflpenvta* 
favour the production of the pigment. ItisposwbV 
says Mr. Ovkrton, to produce red tinU at w ? 
time of the year by feeding them with tfw*'* 
but only in those cases where the colour if in lt * 
central cells of the leaf. Where the coloratioa is is 
the epidermis, experiments with glucose are aiwnOj 
cessful. Here is a line Held for experiment op " 
up to the student, and one the practical import^ 
of which is obvious. 

TILLAGE.— The great advantage of tilling tj 
soil, says M. Deherain, is to assure the retent' 
in the soil of reserve stores of moisture— uw« 
which is necessary as the condition requisite for i 
operation of the ferments which fix the nitrogw| 
the soil, and render it assimilable. Compk» K< 
February 20. 

SOCIETE ROYALE D'AORICULTURE ET ° 
BOTANIQUE DE GAND.— At a meeting of the •»* 
held at Ghent, on March 6, the following ■»**! 
were made : —Certificates of Merit for J* 
Madame Bral-Fortie, from M. B. Forfcie ; B^ ' 
nema Memoire de Madame Kigouts, from »• * 
RigouU ; Eriocnema Brilliant, also f roro * - 
Rigouts; for a seedling Dracssna, froin Bi».» 
Reuse Freres ; and for Dendrobium Wsrdi*n 
grandiflorum, from M. L. De Smet-Du*™. 
Certificates of Merit for cultivation and flo*^ 
were awarded for Polygala Dataw^ ^ 
M. E. Bedinghaus (A Vunanimitt) ; AcacU Sop*^ 
Acacia rupicola, and Erica arborea, all from *| 
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E. Bedingbaus {par acclamation) ; for Imantophyl- 
Ita Madame H. de Bisschop, from M. V. tie 
Ruschop (oar acclamation); for Odontoglossum 
romun, from M. L. de Smet-Duvivier ; Boronia 
•cgaatigma, from M. E. Bedinghau* ; and for 
And* acinaoea, also from M. E, Bedinghaus (par 
acclamation). Certificates for novelty were awarded 
for sport Azalea Petite Sim one, from M. A. 
Cardon ; and for Eriocnema Perfeotien, from 
M. A. Kigouts {par acclamation). Certificates for 
a good variety were allotted to Odontoglossum 
Alexandre, from M. 1e Corals J. de Hemptinna ; 
ind to Lycaste Skinned elegantissima, from M. 
]. de Cock. Honourable Mention wm awarded 
fur Odootogloeaum Haveolum, shown by M. 
L de Smet-Duvivier. Honourable Mention for a 
good variety was awarded for Kentia robusta, from 



Cocnthy Hiktino at Bribtoi.— It Lis been 
decided, on the invitation of the Somerset, 
Gloucester, and North Wilts Provincial Com- 
mittee, to bold the next country meeting at Bristol 
on April 28 and 27. The first day will be devoted 
to papers and discussions, with a dinner in the 
evening ; the second day to excursions to various 
places of interest in Bristol and it* neighbourhood. 
Full particulars will be issued a little later on, 

New Orchids.— W. J. Klikos, Botanioes 

Doctor, has reprinted from the Transactions of tht 
St. Petersburg Garden, vol. xvi., a series of descrip- 
tions of new Orchids, cultivated in the stoves of the 
Imperial Botanic Garden. Tbe new species figured 
are Ae'ridea siamonso, t. 1, figs, 1 to 5 ; Catasetum 
rostra turn, t 2, fig. 22; Cattleya bicolor var., t. 1, 



could not say whether she had done so shortly 
before either of tbe acute attacks here recorded. 
The noxious plant, being now discarded, there was 
no further return of the mischief, except on one 
occasion, when from curiosity she held a leaf in 
contact with her lip* for a short time, soon after 
which they, together with the point of tbe tongue, 
•welled up for some hours. The important facta 
remain to be added, that she had bandied the plant 
for one or two yean before the first blistering of 
the lips was experienced, whilst the rest of the 
family had been unaffected by it, although a sister 
was as much given to chewing the Sowers as the 
patient herself. Numerous cases in which this 
irritant has produced similar, bnt rarely, if ever so 
severe, effects as those observed in this case have 
bean recorded of late in both medical and lay 



Fig. B8.— the .narcissus harvest in sciixv: fketakinq blossoms fob the market. 



MM. de Reu&o Freres. The jury hope to see 
■ugnl at tbe next meeting the collection of plants 
imported from the Congo, by MM. Haee ft Son, of 

***HlHIWi 

The Surveyors 1 Institution.— The next 
Hriinry general meeting will be held on Monday, 
Mnirh 20, when a paper will be read by Col. G. W. 
rUiiet (Fellow), on "The Report (No. 2) of tbe 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation, especially 
Assling with Valuation and Bating in respect of 
Tithe Rent-Charge." The ohair will be taken at 
eight o'clock. 

Paoi-oflH> Spkcial-Crrtificate Examinations, 
ISM.— Notice is also given that the next Special- 
Certificate Examinations in Forestry, Sanitary 
Science, L»nd-surveying and Levelling are pro- 
posed to be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
rhursday, June 13, 14, and 15. Particulars of 
ihese examinations can be obtained from the 



nis, t. I , figs. 7 and 8 ; Cirrhope- 
, 1, tig. 15; C. piloolatum, t. 1, 



fig. 6 ; C. brasili. 
(alum ciliatum, 
fig. 0; Cymbidi 
Muxillaria guianensis, t. 2, fig. 18 ; Microstylia 
madagascarieusis, t. 2, fig. 20;Pleurothallienaccida, 
t. 3, fig. 35; Polyetachyaquinqueloba, t. 3, tig*. 30 
and 31 ; Sarcanthus pendulus, t. 3, figs. 32 to 34 ; 
Stanhope* oculata var. constrict*, t. 2, figs. 26 and 
27 ; S. oculata var. geniculate, t. 3, fig. 28 ; Zygo- 
petalum ovatilobum, t. 3, fig. 29; Habenaria 
claviformis, t. 2, fig. 11 and 12; Maxillaria cepula 
var. pallida, t. 2, fig. 17 ; Stanhopea intermedia, 
t. 3, figs. 23 to 25. 

Primula oboonica.— The following note is 
taken from the paper of Dr. Kirk's in the Lancet of 
March 4, referring to the irritant nature of this 
plant : — " It turned out that my patient bad 
all along been cultivating and frequently handling 
this plant, and she stated that she had occasionally 
chewed the flowers and swallowed tbe juice, but 



journals, and from these several source* the fol- 
lowing facts stand out prominently : — (I), that the 
effects are described as erysipelas, uticaria, but more 
especially as eczema of tho face and bands, some- 
time* attended with much swelling ; (2), that some 
constitutions are specially susceptible, while other* 
enjoy immunity ; and (3), that apparently the 
majority of sufferers have been female*, although 
on the latter point the evidence is not decisive. 



THE NARCISSUS IN SCILLY. 

In out issue for March 26, 1898, we gave an 
illustration of a Narcissus garden in one ol tbe 
Scilly Islands, showing a number of men sod boys 
engaged in gathering Narcissus blooms for market 

The illustration in the present issue (fig. 58) afford* 
an idea of the subsequent treatment of the cut 
blooms previous to their being packed in wooden 
boxes, containing a dozen or more bunches. 
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It k the practice of the cultivators of these 
flowers to gather them before they are fully 
expanded, and to place them in vessels containing 
water, which are stood in a building having a 
temperature of about 50°, so as to force them to 
expand. 

The faot of this being done without, as it were, 
ageing the flower, enables it to remain in good 
condition for a longer period of time than would be 
the case if it expanded fully in a natural manner. 



Home Correspondence. 

THE BLACKBERRY A8 A PROFITABLE FRUIT.— 
In the January mouthly number of Chambers* 
Journal attention is drawn to the fact that the 
common wayside berry has been successfully culti- 
vated in various parts of England and Scotland, so 
much so, that the fruit has fouud a place in the 
fruiterers' shops, and a ready sale effected. A few 
particulars are given as to the method of culture 
adopted by Mr. Cabell at Larbet in Sutberland- 
shire:— "Each bush is planted 3 feet from its fel- 
lows, and trained on wires, which are fixed on 
posts 6 feet in height. There are two rows of 
bushes, each 20 yards in length, and running north 
and south, so that the sun can act equally on both 
sides of the rows. At tirst little manure is needed, 
but by the third year the plants will have reached 
maturity, and can be treated more liberally." 
Frem the two rows of bushes described there was 
gathered in 1897 about 99 lb. of luscious fruit, and as 
the weather last year was more favourable, the crop 
may, no doubt, have been greatly increased. This 
really looks as if the culture of the Blackberry 
might be made a profitable industry. When we 
think how hardy the plant is, and what fine crops 
of fruit it will bear in hedgerows and copses, where 
it does not receive any cultivation, and what line 
fruit can bo met with during a favourable summer 
and autumn, it is uot difficult to imagine that the 
Blackberry might take a high place among our 
cultivated fruits. Perhaps there is no fruit less 
liable to the attacks of insects aud birds, and for 
the space of three mouths — that is, through 
August, September, and October -fruit can be 
gathered in prime condition. The Blackberry-bush 
produces successive crops, which is more than can 
be said of a good many of our cultivated fruits. 
Instances are not wanting of the improvement made 
in the common Blackberry under cultivation, for, 
g^iven a congenial soil, the berries come of Urge 
size aud fine quality, size in the fruit, and im- 
provement in their flavour. Of European Black- 
berries, R. Iaciniatu8 seems to do remarkably well 
[l\. laciniatus is British]. I remember some fifteen 
years ago seeiug a glorious bush of it at Castle 
Ashby laden with fruit ; and Mr. George Beech, 
who was then the gardener there, stated that 
it was invaluable to him in making up large 
dessorts. He was at the time gathering really 
magnificent fruits, but he cultivated it well. I 
often wonder this fine Blackberry is not more 
grown by gardeners. When cultivated, it is found 
to beir earlier than the bushes in the hedgerows. 
Kittaating and Wilson, Jun., are earlier still in 
bearing, and the former is perhaps the best 
flavoured, while it is of a robust constitution, and 
the core to the fruit is not so large as that of 
Wilson, Jun. B. D. 

PA88IFLORA RACEM08A. — I recently noted a 
floe specimen of this charming species in capital 
condition in the garden of F. C. Stoop, Esq., West 
Hall, By fleet. The plant was trained on wires 
attached to the roof, and extended the full length 
of the house, about 25 feet. It was a moss of 
flowers and flower-buds. The gardener, Mr. Car- 
penter, considers it one of the finest plants for a 
cool -bouse, as it is almost continually in flower, 
and the cut blossoms are useful for indoors decora- 
tions. The flowers are of a deep red colour, large 
in size, and borne in terminal pendulous racemes. 
Although not suitable for small glasshouses, unless 
much pruned, it deserves mention by reason of its 
attractive colour, free flowering, and the ease with 
which it may be grown. When planted out in 
turfy loam, peat, and sharp sand, it grows quickly, 
soon covering a large area. Propagation is by 
means of cuttings of the young shoots, taken in the 
spring, with a heel attached, and struck in a close 
frame or under a bell-glass in moderate heat. This 
species is a native of Brazil, is trod need from thence 
in 1815. A synonymous name adopted by som$ 



authorities is that of^Passiflora rprinoeps, under 
which it was described by Loddiges in his Botanical 
Cabinet, p. 84. E. S. t Woking. 

AVENUE TREE8.— A stately avenue is usually 
an admired feature in a gentleman's demesne, or 
being a public road ; but this mode of planting is 
not favoured by present-day landscape gardeners. 
I remember seeing a few years ago an avenue of 
Populua alba on the Earl of Pembroke's estate, 
near Salisbury — an avenue worth walking a good 
many miles to see, and one that is probably un- 
rivalled in this country. Not many miles distant, 
near Komsey, a fine avenue of Elms may be seen. 
An avenue, if the trees planted suit the use and the 
soil, is a desirable feature, and when it forms the 
road to the residence, the importance of the latter 
is enhanced. In well-timbered parts an avenue 
may seem out of place ; on the other hand, if big 
timber is scarce, and there is no fine scenery to 
preserve, then, I think, an avenue is an improve- 
ment It is important not to plant the trees 
nearer to the sides of a road than 10 feet, especially 
if Conifers are chosen for forming the avenue. 
Most deciduous trees have a good length of clear 
stem, and some planters like to see this class of tree, 
when grown up a good height, meet across the 
road, and bo form a leafy canopy ; and to enable 
this canopy tc form early, the trees could be 
planted nearer to the roadside. I would recom- 
mend the distance apart to be 24 feet for the Coni- 
fers, and 18 feet for the deciduous class, more or 
less accordingly, as the natural habit is spreading 
or compact. As good avenue trees I may mention 
Horse - Chestnut, Pa via, Limes, especially the 
American ; the wild Cherry (Gean), very desirable 
on * account of its masses of white flowers in the 
spring, and the rich bronzy leaves in autumn — it 
is like the Beech in the counties of Oxford, 
Berks, and Bucks, or wherever the soil is chalky. 
Among Conifers are Cedars Deodars, atlantica and 
Libani, Abies nobilis glauca, Pinus austriaca, Abies 
Nordmanniana. Conifers, if they are to live long, 
need a deep loamy soil. Other species often planted 
are Araucaria imbricata; Sequoia sempervirens, S. 
gigantea, and Cryptomeria japonica, and in good, 
well-drained soils, they are eminently satisfactory 
trees. A. J. />., Wyfold Court. 

THE DROPMORE DOUGLAS FIR.— Your corres- 
pondent, "E. W. B.," is in error in stating the 
Douglas Fir at Dropinore to have been raised from 
a cutting. The late Mr. Frost has left the history 
of the tree in his own writing: — " The seed that 
produced this tree was sent from the Horti- 
cultural Society to Lord Oreo ville about mid-winter 
1827-28, by the name of Abies taxifolia. " Probably 
11 E. W. B. M has confused this with some other 
tree, unless, which is probable, he fell a victim to 
one of my worthy predecessor's waistcoat-pocket 
stories, which he was so fond of relating in 
characteristic style. C. H. 

QARDENER8' BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION.— For 
fully forty years past I have been permitted to 
read regularly the pages of the Gardener*' Chronicle ; 
I can honestly say that up to now no article printed 
therein has seemed to me so well timed, sympa- 
thetic, and logically written for the purpose 
intended as the one by Mr. Owen Thomas, at 
p. 152, referring to the above-named Institution. 
In my opinion it should be printed with good type 
in letters of gold, by the thousand, then framed, 
and hung up in every gardener's cottage and bothy 
in the three kingdoms. Few gardeners can have 
more respect for gardeners and horticulturists 
as a body than myself. I must add that I think it 
somewhat of a blot on their otherwise fair fame 
that hundreds, if not thousands, more of the gar- 
dening fraternity do not support the Institution in 
question. Having had my say in your columns 
some years since, I will, with your permission, only 
add this thought now. Is it not possible to get 
the wives, sisters, and daughters of gardeners to 
interest themselves generally in this matter, as 
some few do now ? What I would suggest is, that 
every gardener's cottage in the country should 
possess a plain, neatly-made box, with "Garden 
Charities" stamped upon it in good bold letters. 
Into this box the female who presides over the 
household might put in a small 8 um weekly, as 
opportunity offered. The box c uld be opened 
annually when the time for paying subscriptions 
arrives. As a rule, the amount necessary to make 
these up would not be large, and not prove a serious 
drauj on the amount at hand for general household 




expenses. Having had a fairly large family to 
bring up and educate, with the too often uosvoid 
able expenses of illness, &c., I have known tot*, 
thing of this difficulty. Sixpence per week pat a 
one side, as I suggest, would pay the annual at. 
scription to both the Gardeners' Royal Benevekt 
Institution and its close relative the Royal (* 
deners' Orphan Fund. To those of my brother 
the craft who may not be in a position tospantb 
whole amount at once, I respectfully carnal 
this suggestion, and would ask them, in i 
good faith, to bring it to the notice of taa 
wives, daughters, or sisters, as the caw miybt 
It only requires the will to begin, the rat u 
certain to follow. Henry J. Clayton, Om^ 
Gardens, Tatlcanter. 



MR. DIBBEN8' POTAT08.— As the Wiscnejt«r 
raiser of Potatos appraises the merit of li Mai- 
lings, it may be suggested that he tend t ma 
some twenty tubers of a few of his best»(fe. 
wick for trial this season. He may be md 
that if sent there they will receive every attention 
and be estimated by the Fruit Committee iba 
seeu in the autumn with the utmost fairness 
impartiality. The Committee have no partalitai, 
and treat everybody's product with equal court&j 
Of course, it does frequently hsppeo that whits* 
to be swans in one place are, when tested with theta 
at Chiswick, but ordinary ducks. Mr. Kabte 
may take it for granted that although km* sJsty 
persons have drawn false conclusions frosVAtt 
ments of the President of the Royal HotmW 
Society not long since, that the gardes tsin 
hausted ; and though that is to some ex 
pherically true, yet the soil is not 
hausted ; and last year, in spite of the 
produced some grand crops of Potatos, 
which I have never seen. We specially Mfcta 
see how these Winchester seedlings coma fefL 
the disease ordeal. So far no variety !■ ft 
proved itself to be absolutely diaease-reeis* W 
many have proved to be comparatively a**" 
that respect there has been great gain, whfcM*fl 
Mr. Dibbeos tells us be true, may be ttflAty 
added to. A. D. 

CHOISYA TERNATA.— This beauti 
shrub gives promise, owing prol 
abnormal heat of last summer, of 

usual abundance of bloom. Almost 

is set at the point with flower buds. teW/P** 
subject at any season, but especially *°6*J^ 
months of May and June, when bedecked W» 
sweet scented white blossoms, the merits of th&w^ 
deserve that it should \ ie gro wo more comrooolyin iL< 
South of England and other warm localities «)*n 
the climate is suitable. Iu these parts it 1»^ 
charming in the form of a bush in corner* w 
angles of buildings, also trained on warm «■»■» 
where it attains a height of more than six t«** 
It grows well iu any free garden soil, but io w " 
of a heavier nature, planting in a compost of ha*. 
peat, and sand, is recommended. Young ph*" 1 * 
can be quickly raised from cuttings, which nrf 
readily on a mild, hot bed. James Baxter. 

QALANTHU8 MELVILLEI.— In my remarks u^os 
Snowdrops on p. 129, I accidentally omitted «J 
reference to one of the finest of our varieties * 
Galanthus nivalis. This is the variety Mel* , 
which is very fine in every way, and can hardly* 
excelled for its beauty. Whether it is due to « j 
climate or soil, it appears to be even tincr»! 
Dunrobiu Cvstle than with us in the South- w«t« 
Scotland. Mr. D. Melville very kindly sent s» 
gome flowers from Dunrobin, and their wauiy 
surpasses that of any flowers I have had here * 
the'same variety. S. ArnoU t Carsethorn, fty W* 
frir*, N. B. 




New Invention. 



Our illustration (fig. 59, p. 173X "hows n** 
device, patented by the Rev. E. Darnley SoJtn. 
of Landscove Vicarage, Ashburton, for prou** 1 * 
ripening fruit from the attacks of birds, *»>I*i 
snails, and other injurious creatures. The pi* 
tector is made of celluloid-netting, so that i 
is very light and neat in apperanoe and «"* 
from smell. The figure shows a form a**** 
for Pears, but others of different nisei and p* 
terns are manufactured for Peaches, Grape*, 
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ad other fruits. The protector is made in two 
islves with a hinged joint bo that it can readily be 
ipplied to the fruit without risk of undue handling 
*■ bruising. When placed in position, it may be 
leepeuded from the branch, and the appliance closed 
,j clamps fixed to the edges. It can, of course, be 
itiliard for a variety of purposes, one of which may 
te the protection of Sowers that have been cross- 
Utilised and from which it is essential to exclude 

Though the material in nearly as light as muslin, 
t, admits as much or even more light to the fruit, 
ind it is, of course, much more durable. We are 
informed that trials hsvre been made with the 
protectors for the last three years, and that they 
uvh been continuously exposed in all kinds of 
leather, fierce sun and heavy winter-raioi. without 
injury. We ought to add that the material is 
readily inflammable, and we bave known serious 
accidents arise from this circumstance, but tbe 
•isli in this particular instance is small, unless 
perliaps from lightning where walls are wired. 
Tlie coat will vary from about 24*. per gross for 
Poach** and to 30.4. per gross for Pears. The 



liabilities amounting to £1160, and asset* expected 
to produce £686 11*. M., from which £32 19". erf. 
had to be deducted for tbe claims of preferential 
creditors payable in full, leaving nett assets at 
£653 lis. lid., and showing a deficiency of 
£463 13*. lOrf. Replying to questions put by Mr. 
Hough, senior official receiver, the debtor stated 
that he had failed on a previous occasion in 1382 or 
1883, and he had not obtained hi* discharge under 
those proceedings. 



Societies. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

nrtleultutal Society been held In such WTetc hed weather •■ 
u the caie on Tuesday lest. Thr fog tint nn Monday Will 

iifk. dense shoal, that aid nnt lift during tlie whole nf Tiiw- 
ly. It ws* dark enough nut-of-donn, but 



II Hull - 



i, dines 



Geo. Gordon, X. H. Jenkins, C. K. Fielder, 
Bllck, D. B. Cntn*. Jas. Walker, H. J. Join 
J. Fiaser, Chaa, Jeffries, and W. Marshall. 
Mr. Jso. B. Box, West Wlckhem and Cr 



l * 80KI. Loire 



.f Pteris 



i, contributed a 
•d or variegated 
variegated variety of Pterin 
1a cratlcs, some very well 
, and of Ptaris tricolor. The 



Redisplay In better light; Indeed, Hi. 
lit Buffered terribly In affect from t 
te building (Silver Bsnksisn Medal). 
Tlit St. OioaoiL'gNoiui«mvCo¥r«B 
gain made a magnificent display Wl' 
i. The plants wen ' " 









A. sinensis hybrids. This e>l il Lit 
8 of tb.fi central tables, and was 



By the same firm (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. P. Sands* A Co., St Alba™, exhibited a gn.nr 
if plants nf Denude Lemoiiiel = D. gracilis, and D. poril(l,.m 
iflgured In the Gardeners' Caronirlr, Aug. .'., 1S1W, p. 1M). II 
ia a very pleasing plant when seen, as on this nrcaslon, 
covered with rosettes of blooms nf the purest white. 

Messn. Saneier4Co. again displayed plants nf Aeslypha 



■ioe will vary according to the size of tbe 
Kotrctors sod the quality of tbe material 
•ployed in their construction, but consider- 
if their durability it will doubtless be found 
awt economical to employ thoae of tbe best 
bitty. 
It is utatod that the ripening process is hastened 
the flavour enhanced. Similar appliances 
paper will be utilised for tbe purpose of 
fruits and flowers for exhibition or other 

ISmne specimen! were exhibited before the Frnit 

littee of the Royal Horticultural Society on 

lay last, and no doubt iu the coming season 

trials will be made of them. The 

it to be placed on the market, in 

: Snt instance, through the agency of W. H. 
Set*. Esn., 1)5, Cannon St., London, B.C., 
• KBoni application should be made. 



Royal Aijiurimu. In spite nf all this, the Ball w*» 
llll«L with a grand display of exhibits, a clreumsti 
may be explained hy the lact that country exhiblto 



Law Notes. 



J/S SOLON DENSON. 
'in public examination of this debtor took 
>: at the London Bankruptcy Court, before Mr. 
'•strut Hope, upon a statement of affairs showing 



reiuarksble exhibit before the Floral Committee 
ienie group or Hlppcastrums from Captain Hoi.- 
tinbtrt,Tetbnry,Glnuccitersblre<gr.,J-- ' '" 



One half of 



,!,.!; I v 



furnished with them, and It was said 
been selected from a collection of MOO plants, 1500 of whlih 
are now In flower. The collection was remarkable from many 
standpoints. The plants were mint healthy-looking, at.d 
the flower-scapes of great strength, most of them lmrii.fr 
three or more Bower*. The blooms generally wer« very 
large In *tre, and the colours bright and very effective. In a 
few nf tho varieties only conld any trace be seen of thr green 
throat that was i.n.e so characteristic of the Hlppeutrum. 
There were salr-coLou red Dowers, other* with a very prominent 
white band through each segment ; also flaked am] mottled 

observed In the collection, fevers! of thr best of thr 
varieties are described below as obtaining awards, but H 

Gob! Medal was awarded to Captain Holhi»d for this 
cihil.il, which ssi probably the lent collection of Ulppeas 

A slender and dwarf growing wliitc-Aoivered Cilia, known as 
Petit- von Stuttgart, was shown by Mr. W. I'Hrzcn, Stuil- 
gart, hut how It differed from " Little Gem " is nut apj Mini I, 
and a plant of Corylopsls ]«iiciflnra lo flower was show.i 
by Messrs. Paul 4 Son, Wallham Crow Nurseries. 

Messr*. BaankSosn, King Street, Covent Garden, shownl 
a table of Narcissus, Helleboro* in variety, Chlonod' i , 
nc, Tulll» Lelchtli ■ - 






mil. Ill J w 



a allien 



Orchids were very numerous, and as many as sis Awards of 


cool in a vlner 


Merit, and three First-elans Certificate* wore awarded to 


of Acalypha h 


novelties in these plants. The Flora! Committee, though 




recommending fewer awards, bad to desl with a large number 


Messrs. W. 


of exhibits. Including a very remarkable one from Captain 




Holkord, whose Hlppenstium* were generally admired, and 




thoroughly deserved the Gold Medal awarded to Captain 


beside* tan sh 


BnLroBD. Several of tlie aecdllng Hlppeastmma (four), were 


■nd all ot tl 


recommended Awards of Merit. Them were gay collec- 


albs, Pride of 


tions of Azaleas, Cyclamens, CamsllUa. Cineraria*. Be, a 


Maria Pin, a N 


large exhibit of choice Perns, and many miscellaneous exhibits 


the pick of tl 


of a floral nature. The only other award to a novelty, bow- 


was awarded. 


ever, was to a variety of Azalea mollis from Messrs. K. 4 U. 




Cntlibert. 


small group o 


Tlie Fruit and Vegetable Committee recnmiiicuded a First- 






In boxes ii lied 


Merit to Apple Darnnck Beauty, in the latter case to mark 


Mr. G. Moi 






lions of fruits anil other interesting inhibits were staged. 


Ins; nf H. T.s 


The lecture was line by Mr. Sl-KNi Kit I'lrKMrNO, who, 


cut with long 




or Mrs. John L 


culture, now being conducted on tbe estate of tho Puke of 


gilt Bsnkslan 



Msdal.) 

Mr. H. B. Hav, Dyson's Lane Nurseries. Upper Edmonloii, 
W., ahowed potted Clematis In six varieties, vlt,, Lord Londes- 
borough, Lady Londesboroogh, a pals variety ; Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, purpllah-lilac, one of tin best; Pair Rosamond, 
rather shrubby in habit, and free, white with a carmine atri[ie 
on each petal; Hiss Bauinan, a white flower: Mr*. Qn liter, 
also white. All of these were small susn-ple*. trained in each 
ease to an upright slick, and more or less abundantly 
bloomed. They bnd been, ss we were told, brought on mill. 

ipida (Sanderlans). A Silver Flora Medal was 

int. 4 Son, The Nurseries, Wsltham Cross, 



falthim, flesh colour; Montlronl, and Donna 
war of the palest flesh tint, may be regarded as 
i varieties shown. A Sllvor-gllt Flora Medal 

, Cbipps 4 H.n, Tollbridge Wells, exhibited a 



•talk ai 






i bottles. 



Floral Commit toe. 

Kneel: Cms. B. Shim, Ksq., Chairman; and Messrs. 
Cliss. T. Drusry, H. B. Msy, B. Dean, R. Wilson Her, Win. 
Howe, Thos. Peed, Chas. B. Pearson, J. W. Bsrr, J. D. Pswle, 



John Lalng, Nlphetos, Captain Haywood, 4c. (a Stiver- 
nkslsn Medal wesevrarded]. 
Meesra. Jab. Virten 4 Sons, Vj ai Exotic Nurasrle*, 
Chelsea, showed plants in flower at M. Lemolne's Dentils, D. 
hybrids Lemolnel, also of e variety of Aialea mollis, known 
as Alphonse Lavaliee, with oraDge-coloured flowers, with pale 
centres; also the curloua Aialea lloearlfolla, with Its rose- 
coloured thread-like petals; Spines confiua, 4c Also four 
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Varieties of Hippeastrums of much merit, and a very fine 
plant of Cliveia Orion. 

AWARDS. 

Hippeassrum Murtlli.—A large and well-formed flower of 
deep crimson, baring an unusual amonnt of substance In the 
segments. The scape bore four flowers. From Capt Hol- 
roRO (Award of Merit). 

H. Apple-blossom.— The ground colour of flower is white, the 
segments having usually a broad stripe of white in the centre, 
and flaked and coloured with bright red. From Capt. Hol- 
roRD (Award of Merit). 

H. Robin.— X fine crimson flower, with white in throat ; 
substance rery good. From Capt. Holford (Award of 
Merit). 

H. Virginia.— A light-coloured variety, in which white la 
feathered sparsely with red. From Capt Holford (Award 
of Merit), 

Asaka Mollis Purity.— A lemon-coloured variety of much 
attractiveness. From Messrs. R. A G. Ccthbert, Sonthgate 
(Award of Merit). 

Orchid Committee. 

Present : Harry J. Veitch Esq., in the Chair ; and Messrs. 
J. O'Brien (Hon. Sec.X De B. Crawsliay, J. Colman, H. Little, 
F. Bander, A. Outram, H. J. Chapman, W. H. Young, H. 
Ballantine, K. Hill, H. T. Pitt, J. Jaqucs, W. H. Protheroe, 

C. Winn, J. Guraey Fowler, T. W. Bond, W. H. White, and 
8. Courtauld. 

Like the last meeting, the show was held in foggy weather, 
bnt so far from interfering with the display other than render- 
ing examination difficult, even with the full lighting power of 
the Hall, a more than usually fine collection of Orchids was 
staged. Sir Trkvor Lawrence, Bart, Bnrford (gr., Mr.W. H. 
White), made a very effective display, the whole of the exhibits 
being characterised by vigorous health and profuse flowers. Of 
the specimens very remarkable for their fine culture were 
Brasso-Cattleya-Lsdlia x Lindleyana with twenty-nine flowers, 
the rare Coslogyne conferta (Cultural Commendation), with a 
profusion of bloom; a noble example of Dendrobium x 
Burfordiense, covered with its showy rose-tinted blooms ; 
fine forms of Masdevallia Harryana and M. ignea, a few noble 
examples of Odontoglotsum crispum, that named maculosum 
being profusely spotted like O Wilckeanum, a charming 
example of the white and violet Epidendrum Endresii and 
another of its hybrid E. x elegantulnra ; Cymbidiuin 
eburneum, with mauy large white flowers ; and a fine lot of 
Calanthe Sanderiana, which made a separate group. Other 
remarkable things were Bpsthoglottis Lobbi, with several 
spikes ; the singular blue flowered natural hybrid, Vanda X 
Moorel(Kimballianumxcoirulea); Chysis x Chelsont, Bui bo- 
phyllum barblgernm, with a long raceme of its sensitive 
feathery flowers; Dendrobium x Wigania xanthochilum, 
clear yellow, with purple disc, very superior to the original ; 

D. x Juno, Caelogyne pulchella, 8piranthes colorata For. 
getiana; two examples of Cypripedium x hirsuto-8allieri, 
differing much in colour ; Osleandra devoniana ; Cypripe- 
dium x Alice, fine Cattleya Trianad, Ac. A Silver-gilt Flora 
Medal was awarded. 

To Baron 8ir H. Schroder, The Dell, Staines (gr., Mr. H. 
Ballantine), a Silver Flora Medal was awarded for a small but 
select collection of Odontoglossums, including the still best 
purple-blotched form, O. Pescatorei Veitchiannm ; the equally 
rare O. Leeanum, with a noble spike of sixty-two flowers ; fine 
forms of O. Wilckeanum, O. luteo-purpureum, Ac. 

Messrs. Jab. Viitch A Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King's 
Road, Chelsea, staged a fine group, in which were some new 
and very rare hybrids. Of the former were Phalsenops is x 
Hermione, a very remarkable flower, resemblingP. x Mrs. Jss. 
Veitch, but densely spotted with rose colour ; P. x Cassandra 
(Stuartiana <5, rosea 9), with blush- white flowers and bright 
rose lip; and Sophro- Leila xlacta superba, a better form of 
the original, with reddish-roie flowers. Of better-known 
things, one of the most interesting was a tine form of 
PhaUenopsis Aphrodite, raised from true seed sown in 1882, and 
giving another example of the utility of raising desirable 
species usually imported. Also in the group, prominent were 
Cattleya X lntertexta, several Lcelio-Cattleya x Nysa, Bpi- 
phronitis x Veitchi, Dendrobium x Euryalus, D. subclau- 
sum, Epidendrum Wallisii, E. x elegantulmn, spikes of the 
brilliant scarlet E. x O'Brienianum superbum, Calanthe 
x gigas, Phaio-Calanthe x Niobe, Cymbidium x ebnrneo- 
Lowianum, Phalienopsis rosea leucaspis, Ac A Silver Flora 
Medal was awarded. 

Messrs. Charlbsworth A Co., Heaton, Bradford, had a grand 
group, for which a Silver-gilt Flora Medal was awarded. The 
main feature in it was about forty-five specimens of the noble 
Phaius x Norman (Sanderianus x tuberculosa) which is 
perhaps the highest example to be obtained in its section. 
The plants bore a number of spikes of very large flowers, 
varying in the tint of the sepals and petals from pale yellow 
to copper colour and reddish-rose, and in the colouring of the 
lip from rosy-purple to dark claret- purple. All the forms 
may well be called florist*' flowers of great beauty. 

A series of nice forms of Lycaste Skinneri, including the 
best white form, the brightly coloured Dendrobium x Sibyl, 
still the only D. bigibbmn cross-proved ; the chaste D. x 
Doris, some specimens of D. infnndibulum covered with 
flowers, Cypripedium Youngianum, Oak wood variety, a noble 
flower; fine forms of Odontoglossum crispum, O. Bdwardi, 
Oattleya Triansei, Cypripedium x Doncaaterianum, Ac, were 
among the plants shown. 



W. Thompson, Esq., Walton Grange, Stone, Staffordshire 
(gr., Mr. 8tevensX showed Odontoglossum crispum Duke of 
York, a very large flower, profusely spotted with rose-purple. 

J. Lbrmavw, Esq., West Bank House, Heaton Mersey (gr., 
Mr. Edge), showed Odontoglossum crispum, Mrs. J. Lee- 
inann a very remarkable variety, distinct in the peculiar 
arrangement of its bright reddish-brown spotting on the 
French-white ground colour of the flower, and in their more 
dense arrangement on the flower-spike. The general appear- 
ance of the flower suggested a very large finely-spotted O. 
Andersonianum, but the crest denoted typical O. crispum. 
Mr. Lekmamk also showed a fine form of Zygopetalnm x 
Perrenoudi. 

Messrs. Huoe Low A Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, staged a 
good group, remarkable for the fine varieties of Cattleya Triamei 
and with them forms of Cypripedium insigne, including C. i. 
Sandene, good Odontoglossum crispum, O. Halli, O. Pesca- 
torei, Dendrobium Wardianum, with very fine flowers ; D. 
crassinode, Laelia harpophylla, L. glauca and L. cinnabarina, 
Lycaste 8kinneri alba, Miltonia Roezli, Oncidinm splen- 
didum, Cochlioda Noerliana, Ac. A Silver Bankstan Medal 
was awarded. 

Messrs. B. & Williams A Sow, Victoria and Paradise 
Nurseries, Upper Holloway, staged an effective group, in 
which were good examples of Cypripedium x Pitcherianum, 
Williams' var., C. x Winnianum, a x grandiflornm, Wil- 
liams' van, C. x Haniaianum x Sallierl Hyeanum, C. Box- 
alli nigrescens, C. X euryandrum, C. villosum, C. x ver- 
nixium, Dendrobium Wardianum giganteum, and two white 
varieties of it ; Cattleya 8chrodene, Cymbidium eburneum, C. 
Lowianum, varieties of Lycaste Skinneri, CtHogyne cristata 
alba, Odontoglossums, Ac. A Silver Banksian Medal was 
awarded. 

M. Jclr* Hvb-L YBKW. Coupure, Ghent (gr., Mr. Coen), 
showed Cypripedium x CEdipe, a very handsome hybrid with 
rose-coloured upper sepals, banded with white ; O. x 
virginale ••Venus," s fine large pure white ; O. triutuphnns 
nigrum, and others enumerated in the List of Awards. 

M. Cbas. Marox, Bmnoy, Seine-et-Oise, France, showed 
Lcelio-Cattleya x Iraperatrice de Russic (C. Mendcll ?, L. 
Digbyana <J), a fine flower, equalling in beauty the famous 
L.-C. Digbyano-Mossia?, and with a similarly fringed Up ; also 
L-C. X Brnestiie (O. Percivaliana 9, L.flava<J) the typical 
form, with yellow flower, tinged with rose colour. 

Dr B. Crawshav, Esq., Rosefield, 8evenoaks (gr., Mr. 8. 
Cooke), showed Odontoglossum Rosaii Crawshsyanum ; O. R. 
roseneldiense ; the fine O. X Andersonia uum Bogaerdianitm, 
and O. X excellens Crawshsyanum. 

Mr. John Stevens, Pope's Orove, Twickenham, showed 
Odontoglossum x Murrellianum Stevensii. 

Messrs. F. 8andrr & Co. showed a small group, in which 
were the new Cypripedium x Furzeanum (cuilosuui put- 
cherrimum X hirsutissimum), a very pretty hybrid, with the 
peculiar form of C. hirsutissiinum in the petals, which were 
shining claret- red, with darker spots, the whole flower 
suffused with rose-colour ; the pretty Phaius X Joiceysnus 
(Blumel x amabilis), very quaintly marked ; fine forms of 
Cattleya Trinniei, Odontoglosnum x Mulus, Deudrobitim 
Wardianum, of a very large type, Ac. 

Wbiaorb 8. Ellis, Esq., Hazelbounie, Dorking (gr., Mr. 
Barrell) showed Odontoglossum Pescatorei, Ell iVs var. a goal 
purple-spotted form, and O. x Andersonianum Haxel bourne 
var. a very showy flower. 

J. F. Ebner Esq., Beckenham(gr., Mr. Wsite), showed well- 
bloomed varieties of Cypripedium villosum, Ac. J. T. 
Gabriel, Esq., Streatham Hill, sent a very large form of 
Dendrobium Wardianuml W. P. Burkinshaw, Esq., Hestle, 
Hull, sent Dendrobium x Hessleiense (Findlaysnuiu x splen- 
didissum grandiflorum). 

AWARDS. 

LasHo-Cattleya x Imperatrice de Russie (C. Mendeli 9, L. 
Digbyana) from Mr. Chas. MaRon, Brunoy, France. Flower 
very large; white, delicately tinged with rose-pink. Lip 
heavily fringed like L.-C, x Digbyano-Mossite (First-class 
Certificate). 

Odontoglossom crispum 'Sultan * from M. .Titles Hve-Lkvsek, 
Ghent (gr., Mr. Coen). Nearest to O. c. Sanderianum, flowers 
heavily marked with red-browu over the greater part of 
their surface (First-class Certificate). 

Odontoglossom crispum ' Duke qf York ' from W. Thomson, 
Esq., 8tone, Stafford (gr., Mr. W. Stevens} A fine large 
white flower evenly spotted with rather small purplish rose 
spots (First-class Certificate). 

Odontoglossum, x excellens Hyeanum, from M. Jhi.es Hvk- 
Lbtskn. A very large pale yellow flower richly spotted 
(Award or Merit). 

Odontoglossum crispum ' Mrs. J. Jjeemann,' from J. Lbkmann, 
Esq., West Bank House, Heaton Mersey (gr., Mr. Edge). A 
distinct novelty with French-white flowers evenly spotted 
with red-brown in a manner seen in fine forms of O. x Ander- 
sonianum (Award of Merit). 

Dendrobium x Wiganiss xanthochilum (signatum x nobiic), 
from Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart, (gr., Mr. W. H. White). 
This was raised at.Burford, and the flowers are of better 
shape and brighter yellow than the original (Award of 
Merit). 

Masdevallia ignea Boddaertiana, from 8ir Trevor Law. 
rbnce. Flowers the largest of any variety of the species, 
suffused with bright reddish-scarlet (Award of Merit,*. 

Cypripedium x Talisman (Sallieri Hyeanum x Harrisia- 
num superbum), from M. Juleh IIye Lktsf.n. A very flue 



dark form, with distinct traces of C x UuiUum 
superbum (Award of Merit). 

PhaUenopsis x Hermione ( ? Btuartianum x Ladfawaj. 

snum) , from Messrs. J as. Veitch A Son. Flowers tlmon identj. 

cal with P. x Mrs. J. Veitch, illustrated in Gardens* Orotic 

but densely spotted and tinged with rose (Award of Man) 

Phalsenopsls x Cassandra (rosea 9, Stuartiana &\trva 
Messrs. Jab. Veitch A Son. Of the P. x intermedia du» 
Flowers blush-white, with dark rose lip (Award of Knit) 

Sopbrohelia x L. laeta superba (S. grandiflora x L 
DayanaX from Messrs. Jab. Veitch A Son. Flower flnerUu 
the original reddish rose with purple lip (Award of Menu 

Odontoglossum Mirandum and Coelogyne pnlcbeUafa 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart (Botanical OrtificAta), 



Committee. 

Present: Rev. O. H. Bngleheart, chairman; Mr. a i. 
Scrase-Dickens, Secretary; Miss WUlmott, Mesm. ;. E 4t 
Oraafl, J. Walker, A. Kingsmith, W. Ware, P. Barr, tSjia 
ham, and others 

The promise of an early season haa proved fsitaleajui tl* 
Narcissi as in other departments. The mild wtawtaralr 
compensated for the unusually late start of the Ms lata 
root-growth in summer and autumn, 1896, attribute}* btfe 
long drought The winter months, too, weredririctu 
bright sun, and the cold nights «f late have bra i cteL 
No open-air flowers came before the committee 

Messrs. Barr sent an Interesting set of Dutrti-n*! 
hybrids between posticus ornatus and various Fotjutfea 
Narcissi, their main value being that of grater btrisst 
than N. Tazetta, derived from the poeticus. One of ttetat 
had trusses of three flowers approaching the poetieuotft 
As the plants were in pots, the committee recommended its/ 
of Thanks, and desired to-see the strain again from tb»oja 
ground. Messrs. Barr were also swarded a BankiianSiw 
Medal for a well-grown group of p »t- Narctai in'varirtf. ft* 
white Madame De Oraaff was cspecisll y well nbown, ad tat 
fine new bicolor Victoria seems better adai>Ud Tor fomnjtta 
the older kinds. 

Fruit Committee. 

Prese nt .—Geo. Bunyard, Esq., Chairman; anile* 
Robt Fife, Jaa, Smith, Geo. Wythes, W. Pone, J. I tee, 
W. Iggulden. Alex. Dean, S. Mortimer, A F. Buna, J* 
Basliam, E. Shaw Blaker, and Jas U. Veitch. 

Mr. John Watkins, Pomona Farm, Herefoni, ikwi » 
collection of seventy dishes of excellent Apple O&m 
Kuightian MedalX 

Mr. A. J. Thomas, Rodmershnm, showed fid; tlUhr* of 
culinary and dessert Apples, admirably k«?t, mostly «li 
developed fruits, with clear skins, plump, awlofiii&br^ 
A Silver Knightisn Medal was awarded. 

A S«akale named Rusteh% "Solid 1t« rT *u **** 
by Mr. J. Russell, Richmond ; evidently wbt i* tonmiti 
Ivory-white, a capital lot of heods*(Vote</Thuk4 

H. A. Blvth, E*q., Swaustead House, SmMUnHj?., Mr. 
Barker), showed fait -sized, ripe fruits of UV Tw-Io»»v«, 
C'yphoinaudra l^tac*-*. 

Good examples of the seldom-seen Bamack Beauty Ajf* 
were shown by Mr. Gilbert, gr. at Dykeboarue Ba» 
Lincolnshire. 

Mr. J. Masterton, gr. to Lord Campbrikjws, WertonHw 
Shipston-on-Stour, showed six fruit* of Uvedak* St^i 
irains, stewing Pear, fine examples, abd well kept (Cite* 
Coimnendation). A fine large fruit of a crimson ch«k -s 1 * 
sunny side, and evidently it ia a lonK-kwp.njt w* 
Award of Merit). He also showed Appls All *n'» B»«» 
(ing, Blenheim Pippin, and Royal RuvC 

Mr. Crook, gr., Forde Abbey, Chard, shoired ite* 
8tunuer Pippin Apple (Vote of Thanks). 

Various dishes or Apples were shown for name or ho*^ 
but nothing which calls for special comment 

Mr. Masterton, gr., Westou House, showed half*** 
very fine examples of Onion A Ilea Craig, receiving * o^ 
commendation. Some tine Leeks were shown IT * r ' 
Cocks, Peterborough. 

A dish of a new seedling kidney Potato wsa **•" * 
Leopold Solomons, Esq., Norbory Park, Dorking if-, fc 
G. Kent). 

Lecture. 

THE EXPERIMENTS AT WOBCRX. 

In the afternoon a lecture was delivered by Mr. $r** 
Pickering, F.R.S., upon "The Duke of Bedford** IV* 
menta at Woburn ; their object and method." 

Mr. Pickering commenced by explaining away tk*^ 
that there can exist any real antagonism between idap ^ 
practice, claiming that the genuine scientific «#** , 
the present day Is essentially a practical labourer. It* 1 *^ 
ideal of the scientific worker of the present day to J*** 
distance that lies between the cultivator and the rc»fe* 
latter seeks to obtain ; to devise easier and quicta"* 1 *^ 
Theory without practice, or practice without reiW** 
consequent theory, is not satisfactory. ^ 

Mr. Pickering, in referring to the fact that infe* 1 * 
agriculture, scientific experiment and research hri b«**j 
ployed to a much greater degree than had as yet bseHA^JT 
in the case of horticulture, said that in hortienltert «■* 
growing there were many difficulties that did not pi""* 
themselves to the scientific agriculturist Incondoeti«^ 
riments, it was very necessary that a larganumbsrof piuj* 
trees be subjected to them, or the results would be ****** 
Then arose the question of space, for one tree eor««d jWr 
a portion of land compared with a plant of. Whest, Bw** 
or Turnij, Jhaa the length of Jlfc of s frolttw « 
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x difficulty, became the 



of eiperimeuta would 
icnited by Mr. Pickering 



md Mr. Picketing, should nut prevent the currying out of such 
.■penmen ta as the Duke of lfedford hail commenced. Results 
an, of course, comparative, end Mr. Piokering stated that in 
Li experiment It was necessary that the treatment afforded 
ihonld be modllfed Irom the normal in one particular only. 



is weight in bulk? If so, lioir 



leading. II varieties of Apples could be tested satisfactorily, 
end tlie (ireasnt list enormously reduced, the person doing 

to possess experimental stations in many localities, and under 



eric*. The only pwt tl 



r. Bunytrd fu grieved to learn that no good result had 
llowed the measures for ridding the Carrant-buihea of nilt*. 
n Kent these Currants uied (o be the beat paying crop, but 
re industry wu now crippled and menaced by thia peat. 
Mr. Htnar J. Viitch (Chnlrm 



if Mr. Picker! 



replied t< 



BRISTOL Aim DISTRICT GARDENEES' 

MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Makcb ».— A large audlenea assembled at Si. John* Parleb 

Room, to hear a lecture by Mr. C. BaiixitH, on " The Culture 

or Hyacinth* and Tulipa." 

n ti* dealt with the early history 



The lactnn 






ir their 






READING AND DISTRICT a An. 
DENEBS' MUTUAL IMPROVE- 
KENT ASSOCIATION. 

was given by Mr. 



before the in 
C. It. Stevens, presiding oi 
The classification of lh< 



u-Tlismes, r 



Ken day 



is Prealden 



llowed, in which Messrs. Woolford, Ulnton, Purkiss, Neve, 
d Martin took part. A vote of thanks m heartily 
corded to Mr. Dean for hla paper. 

1-he exhibit* Included tome well-kept spool mens of Onions, 
lludlng Button's Globe. Improved Reading. Altaa Craig, tc., 
ntrlbnted by Mr. Bright, gr., Whiteknlghl'a Park ; Mr. J. 



W-1, gr. to Sir Wllllsli 







Society, whoae usefulness to gnrdenen 


i we have many times In- 


slated upon, wan held on Monday evenii 




Hotel. The chair wu tilled by Mr. 


Jims P->3ER, K.L.S., 


and there waa a mod orate attendance. ' 


rhe lollowing paragraphs 


have been taken from the report or th 


e Committee for isaa :— 


" Slghty.thres membei? joined d 




lapsed, and eight died, one being a 


lapsed member, and the 



i HoaTicutirmAL e 



S*.iW. respectively. 

beneilt members amounted to £111 IS*, lot, and *Si 6a. erf. 
has been grunted In small amounta to meuibera from tfala 
fund. The tint member (No. e) to receive a regular allowance, 
being over JO years of age, Is now on the funds, and taking 
into consideration that lie has worked on the committee irom 
the commencement of the Society, haa been granted a*. 



»ra belngmaJe withdwarf >pple-lrees. These are planted in 
mi. sod the treatment given each row differs only in one 
psrtleuUr, but always a different one, from the normal, 
uenot. If the result was different in comparison to those 
t^iim uriiler normal treatment, the cause or such variation 
su clear. The great care neces-tary, and the means taken to 
"m preserve the experiments from Influence from outside 
swuree, were, explained In some detail by Mr. Pickering. 

Tie manuring of soil for fruit-tree [cultivation has re- 
adied attsntlon, and to this purpose have been used chlerly 
•nuisl (dung) manures and potash, nitrogen and phns- 

Hivingao fhrdescrlbed howthe Woburn experiments had 
I"" organised, Mr. Plckirlng discussed Uie meana to be 



Currant plantations in this country. At Woburn they had 

far all of them had failed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Pickering said that the experiments 
at Woburn were commenced In 181*4, A report had 

now commenced, and data for it were gradually * 



- „f ye 



Judging the pmduce of an Apple-tree, i 
fat a crop of large, finely-coloured Apple 



sight appear. In 
uitity or quality I 



re before actual results could be published, 

very thing It waa [necessary that scientific 

worker* should not jump to reaults, but everything must 

Mr. Geo. Dunysrd, Maidstone, said that he had gathered 
from Mr. Pickering's remarks, that he, In association with the 

what practical people had dona by what la called "Rule- 
of-thumb," which meant that they adopted the experi- 
ence of generations at fruit-growers that liad gone before. 
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■ The report and balance-sheet having been accepted by 
the meeting with unanimity, the chairman said that be 
had availed himself of an opportunity that had beau 
afforded him to thoroughly Inspect the books of the 
Society, and this inspection had convinced him that 
the memben bad every reason to be satisfied with the 
manner in which 'heir silkies were managed. Mr. Frsussr 
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had something to say of each fuud, declaring that they were 
all valuable ones, and that each had been worked to 
profit The membership, which twelve years ago was 
800, Is now 760, and the expenses of management for 
the year, including Secretary's salary, and all administra* 
tive expenses, was the modest aura of £99 19*. M. The 
advantages the Society has to offer to young gardeners 
above those that any similar society can give them, were 
plainly pointed oat by Mr. Fraser, who incidentally men- 
tioned that one of the members has now a aura of nearly £100 
to his deposit account in the 8ociety. Even in the case of 
lapsed members, the sum standing to their credit Is not con- 
fiscated by the Society, 'but is retained until such lapsed 
member has attained a certain age, when it is paid over to 
him, or In the case of death occurring earlier, to his nominee. 

Subsequently, it was decided to print 2500 copies of the 
Report and Balance Sheet for distribution. 

Messrs. Peerless, Barge, and Forward, were elected members 
of the Committee, and in the places of Mr. G. W. Cummins 
and Mr. Wheeler, who retire through change of residence, 
Messrs. Harding and Taylor were elected. Mr. Harding, who 
is a young gardener, at present employed in the gardens at 
Guunerabury Park, Is the first under gardener to be given a 
place upon the Committee. 

Replying to a Vote of Thanks, the Treasurer, Mr. J. Hudson, 
referred to the new emblem, or certificate, which we illustrate 
on p. 175. It has been designed by Mrs. Harvey, (nt* Mis* 
Lilian Hudson), and the desitra itself measures 18 inches by 10 
inches ; the probable cost to each member will be eighteen 
pence. The emblem is a very artistic production, in which 
flowers and fruits are associated. The Penzance Sweet Briar 
will be readily recognised, also the Clematis, NarcissuF, 
Berberis, and Cherries. 

The re- election of Mr. Collins, as Secretary, was proposed 
by Mr. A. Hemsley, and several members, including Mr. 
Hudson, supported the motion. 

The turnover during the past year between tV.e Secretary 
and Treasurer, said Mr. Hudson, had been about £2,000, and 
when they compared their books each agreed with the other 
to a penny. Mr. Collins was re-elected with enthusiasm. 
Votes of Thanks to the Trustees, Committee, Press and 
Chairman, concluded the proceedings. The address of the 
Secretary is 9, Martindale RA, Balham, London, S.W. 



American Carnation Society.— The annual 

meeting of the Society on February 16, at Phila- 
delphia, was somewhat interfered with by the 
seventy of the weather. The encouragement held 
out to raisers of new seedlings by the colossal price 
paid for "Mrs. T. W. Laweon" was alluded to. It 
may, we think, be doubted whether this. abnormal 
occurrence will do anything but harm in the long 
run. We understand that the proceeds from this 
Carnation are to be devoted to the hospitals and 
charitable Institutions of Boston, so that aomo 
good, at least, will be done. Mr. Lawson, we sec, 
has offered MOO dols. for prizes to be awarded at 
the next year's show of the American Carnation 
Society. The most satisfactory manure was found 
to consist of nitrate of soda, 3 lb. 14 oz. ; dis- 
solved bone-black, 1 lb. 1 oz. ; muriate of potash, 
1 lb. 13 oz. ; the quantity being estimated for a 
bench space of 100 square feet. The Society 
adopted the following scale of points for judging : 
— Colour, 25 ; size, 20 ; calyx, 5 ; stem, 20 ; sub- 
stance, 10 ; form, 15 ; fragrance, 5. Flowers of 
Mrs. T. W. Lawson were exhibited, and are 
described in the Florists* Review as being of "won- 
drous beauty and size." Nevertheless, Mr. Silvers 
hopes to beat this flower in 1900 with his Hannah 
Hobart. 



Trade Notice. 

♦ 

We understand that Messrs. Cooper, Taber and 
Co., Limited, have purchased the old-established 
business of Messrs. Rutley and Silverlook, of Vic- 
toria Embankment, London, W.C., and from 
March 14 the business has been conducted by them 
at the above address, and at Witham, Essex. Mr. 
Rutley will continue to have an interest in the 
business as heretofore. 



Enquiry. 

— — ♦ — 

Fragrant Roses.— Will some kind Rose amateur 
oblige M. D. P. with the names of a number of 
varieties of Roses, which retain their fragrance in 
the hottest weather? Many ordinarily fragrant 
Roses, as for example, La France, lose their 
perfume on hot days. 



Colonial Notes. 

THE BERMUDA JUNIPER. 

We in Bermuda find "the Cedar " a most valuable 
wood for all purposes. It is very durable as poets 
or ship timbers and planks, and makes nice furni- 
ture. I myself have several old chairs and chests 
that were made by the early settlers, and the wood 
is as sound as it ever was. This island is, in most 
parts, densely covered with the trees, and there are 
many beautiful groves of large trees ae high, I 
should say, as 100 feet. Trees fit to cut are con- 
tinually being taken to the saw-mills, making room 
for the younger trees to grow, to be made into 
rafters, ic, though not so much used as formerly 
when the entire woodwork of a house was made of 
"Cedar." I see in your paper that Evelyn says, 
" and we might have of the very best kind in the 
world, from the Summer Islands, though now 
almost utterly exhausted there also. " He evidently 
alludes to timber-trees, trees fit to be shipped to 
England and elsewhere. In the old records of the 
colony, discovered, deciphered, and published in 
two excellent volumes, by Governor I^ef roy, frequent 
mention is made of vessels carrying back to England 
logs of " Cedar," and chests of the same wood, but 
the colonists were so improvident and wasteful, 
that laws had to be made forbidding the cutting of 
" Cedar," except by the owner, and a stop was also 
put to the shipping of Oranges, &c, in boxes or 
chests of Cedar. During later periods, when ship- 
building was an industry of the island, the poor 
Cedars again suffered, but of late years no vessels 
have been built here, and the island is becoming 
densely wooded again. The largest trees now 
growing are to be found in the salt-water marshes, 
the heart-wood is much darker than that of tree? on 
high ground, but it is not nearly so durable. 

I have lived for ten years or so in Florida, and have 
" hunted " and camped in the great Gulf-hammock. 
This is where the Cedars are cut for the large 
pencil-mills at Cedar Keys. We used to burn large 
branches of these felled trees for our camp-tire, and 
would have gladly used any other kind of wood 
localise it invariably *' spluttered " aud sent large 
pieces of burning coals flying all over our camp, and 
we had often to get up in our blankets and stamp 
out the fire. This tree is presumably J. virginiaoa 
[yes]. At all events it serves to show what a 
difference there is between it and J. Bermudiaua, 
which we daily burn in our kitchen, and which 
never plays us such pranks. The Gulf-hammock is 
swamp-land densely timbered with different hard 
and soft woods, the "Cedar" not by any means 
predominating. 

The Bahama Juniper I never noticed, but I 
brought a stick from there made of the wood, and 
had a handle made for it of J. bermudiana. There 
seems to be no distinguishable difference between 
the two woods. Arthur Haycock, Bailey'* Bay, 
Bermuda, 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Books: E. P. A. The book named is to be 
obtained at Macmillan & Co., St. Martin Street, 
W.C.— E. J. O. The English edition of Lindenia 
has been discontinued. The work can still l>e 
obtained, however, in the French language, and 
is published at 117, Rue Belliard, Bruxelles, 
Belgium. The price is sixty francs, or about 
£2 10*. per year. Lindenia is issued in monthly 
parts, but occasionally the parts for two months 
are issued together. — H. J. H. A number of 
small well written manuals by men of great 
experience are published by Mr. Upcott Gill, 170, 
Strand, W.C. The price of same runs from If, 
to Is. 6d. 

Chick weed on a Lawk : P. O. You might try 
the effect of some substance that, by increasing 
the growth of the finer grasses, would smother 
out of existence this weed and others. Fish 
manure, Watson's lawn sand, sold by the 
sundriesmen ; wood ashes, sifted decayed dung, 
&c, if put on now that the grass is growing, 
would do this. Chickweed, Stellaria media, 
flowers from March to October, and you must 
take every means of preventing the ripening of 
the seeds by mowing the lawn weekly. 



Cubic Coicnirra of Glass house: Alpha. The 
house contains 3318 ftj cubic feet. 

Forcing produce for Market : A SubtcrSar. 
Any good general work on gardening it suitable 
say Thompson's Gardeners 1 Assistant, paWkhed 
by Blackie & Sons, Glasgow and London; 7V 
Culture of Vegetables and Flowers, by Meant, 
Sutton & Sons, Reading. There is nothing tbt 
is new in market garden operations, only io fe 
as contrasted with the same in a private gardce, 
the desired results are obtained by cheaper mem. 

Glazing Forcing Houses : Duplex. The b«t 
kind of glazing is that which prevents drip, and a 
yet air-tight without the use of patty or paint, 
which is practically imperishable, can be eaailr 
erected, is secure against the heaviest wind, and 
affords the maximum of light. These conditioM 
are obtained in the galvanised steel sash hen. 

Hampton Court, and other Big Vines: 4. & 
The Great Vine at Hampton Court is aaidtobe 
about 150 years old. It bears annutllribm 
1 700 small bunches. We do not know if it em 
bore a greater number than this. The rm 
have travelled far away from the original border, 
and they have been found, it is said, in large 
numbers in the Palace sewer. So far at n 
know of, no feeding of the Vine ii now per- 
formed. The Cumberland Lodge Vine ii twin 
as large as that at Hampton Court, and the crop 
of buuehes is correspondingly greater. It fill* i 
house 138 feet long by 20 feet wide. It ii 
probably older than that at Hampton Court A 
Vine at Manresa House, Roebampton, the largest 
in the country, planted in 1862, now fills* how 
420 feet long and 24 feet wide. It has borne M 
bunches of good fruit. There are several (tie? 
big Vines, but we would refer you to Mr. A F. 
Barron's book ou Vines and Vine Culturt,pV 
lished at Journal of Horticulture Office, Teapb 
Chambers, 1, Wine Office Court, E.C. 

Horticultural Examination' : H. D. Write for 
particulars to the Secretary, Royal Horticultural 
Society, 117, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Leaf: J. W. D. The drawing is apparently that 
of a Fig-leaf, but not being certain wtihoald 
like to see the actual leaf and a shoot 

Names of Fruits : IF. L. Farmer. I, Coii 
Pomona ; 2, Yorkshire Beauty ; 3, Royal Somer- 
set ; 4, Hambledon Deux Ans. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not axxmd ia 
this issue are requested to be so good as to omiu't 
the following number.— C. A. B. 1, We cannot 
name without flowers ; 2, Opuntia microfoys; 
3, Gasteria glabra ; 4, Rochea falcate ; 5, Gaskrii 
verrucosa; 6, Aloe albispina.— A. B. Prunta 
spinosa ; the Sloe, nothing to do with the Gla* 
tonbury Thorn.— J. B. t LlantrisatU. 1, Daphw 
laureola (Spurge Laurel) ; 2, Forsythia sospenu, 
— Acorn. 1, Uryptomeria elegans ; 2, Ceplulfr 
tax us drupacea ; 3, Retinospora obtnsa; I 
Cryptomeria japonica; 6, Tsuga cauadeosifi ; & 
Cornus sibirica (what a scrap ! ).— E. M, <-'• 
Cymbidium aloifolium. — N. C. D. Ologyw 
cristata.— F. Crook. 1, PittospornmunduUtam; 
2, Polygala myrtifolia, the form is known in 
gardens as P. Dalmaiseana ; 3, Alonzoa inciiifoli*- 
— R. R. If the coat of the conn is netted, y<w 
Crocus is G. reticulatus, otherwise we aboald 
refer it to C. Imperati. 

Soluble Ferments and Seed Germination 
O. W. A. See Gardeners' Chronicle, p. 431 
December 11, 1897. 

Violets : /. W. See the reply to W. W., io oar 
last issue, p. 160. 

Communications Reokiyrd.— M. D.— Dr. Zahl Bracing 
Vienna.— Dr. Bngler, Berlin — C. Frerea, Mortefoatii*" 
M. Chabanne, Lyon.— O. B.— W. G. 8.^J. 8.-W. M. B.- 
J. D.— G. F.— G. W.-P. B.— G. A. K.-Attwood S Ca- 
ll. P. B.-J. B. 8.-R. D.-A. P. -C. W. D.-Q. H. && 
heart.— S. A. — General Lamprey. 

Specimens and Photographs Rrokivkd with Ism*-' 
M. D.-J. Butler. 



IMPORTANT TO AOVERTI8ER8.-r*f ***"£ 
the satisfaction of announcing that the cirenkOU* f * 

M Gardeners Chronicle " has, since the reduction <* «** 

price of the paper , 

MORE THAN DOUBLED. 

Advertisers are reminds I that the " ChronieW cimMa «*»J 
Country Gbntlrmrn, and all Clamwb or OhMStn» 
and Gardrn-lovbrs at horn*, that ithoia spsoim j^F 
Foriion and Colonial Circulation and that « * 
preserved for reference in all the principal Libnriu. 

{fbr Markets and Weather, see p xui) 
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THE POTATO IN FRANCE, 1781, a.d. 

TT seems strange to think that the Potato 
*■- should have had a great struggle for exist- 
ence when a book on this subject was written 
by M. Parmentier, a noted Parisian physician 
of his day ; but so it was. 

The author first discusses what constitutes 
true nourishment ; but, as the nitrogenous nature 
of albumin, casein, fibrin, &c., was not well, if 
at all understood at that time ; he lays more 
stress upon the farinaceous food, such as starch, 
<fec, as holding the first rank. For he con- 
siders the gluten of Wheat not to have the high 
value which Beccari (who discovered it) and 
other sa vans declared. He ridicules the idea 
as being entertained in consequence of its 
apparently close resemblance to animal tissues, 
such as cellular tissue, horn, &c. Of course, 
the author was wrong, and Beccari right ; but 
from his point of view, all roots containing 
Ktarch should be useful for food. 

* 

His argument is that, as so many nutritious 
plants used as food contain little or no "gluti- 
nous matter/* such as Barley, Oat, Rice, Maize, 
Chestnut, Sweet Potato (Patate), &c, but all 
contain much starch ; therefore, this Hubstance 
must be the most important element of vege- 
table foods. He then launches out on the 
virtues of the Potato, as being excessively 
charged with starch. "Its culture,' 1 he 
observes, "began in Ireland, it then passed 
over to England, thence to Flanders, Germany, 
Switzerland, and France. It grows in all sorts 
of climates, and most soils suit it. Three or 
four months suffice to bring the plant to per- 
fection. It scarcely ever fails." He evidently, 
never anticipated the ravages of the Phytoph- 
thora ! " Filially, the vegetable kingdom offers 
nothing more useful, more wholesome, since it 
aerves equally well for the baker, the kitchen, 
and for cattle. If Wheat is the first among 
cereals, the Potato is first among vegetables." 
He tells us that M. le Baron de Saint-Hiliare 
wrote to him to say that a single Potato had 
given him 986 tubers, though the majority were 
small. 

8o little known was it in 1770 in France, that 
people still confounded it with the Jerusalem 
Artichoke and the Sweet Potato ; so he 
do se riW these plants for the benefit of the 
ignorant, adding, that the Potato belongs to the 
genus Soianum or More lie. This word was 
the name of Soianum nigrum in the middle 
ages in England. 

" When one reflects seriously that those 
years which yield a poor result in cereal grains 
affords an extremely abundant crop of Potatos, 
and, Wee rerwd, one is scandalised to see the 
indrflference which certain people show to the 
detriment of the cultivation of the Potato." He 
refers to the great number of children in 
Ireland, as being, due to the general use of the 
Potato' by the inhabitants', inaenrach as it keeps 
them healthy wh e n youngs and gives to the 
parents a more robust constitution. The author! 



also gives a number of cases of invalids who 
were greatly benefited by eating Potatos, even 
using them as a remedy for sleeplessness ! He 
alio strongly recommends the Potato for cattle, 
as improving the quality of tho milk, and in- 
creasing its quantity. 

If Wheat and Barley be scarce, then he 
strongly recommends adding Potatos to the 
flour, and describes several such uses to which 
it could be put. M. Parmentier then pro- 
ceeds to describe a number of trees and 
herbs which might be useful in times of 
scarcity as furnishing starchy foods, such as the 
Horse-Chestnut (Marrons d'Inde), of which he 
observes that it was first brought from Northern 
Asia by Bachelier, the first tree being planted 
in the Jardin de Soubise, the second in the 
Jardin du Roi, 1656, which died in 1767, and 
the third at Luxembourg. The Acorn, Aris- 
tolochia rotunda, Belladonna, Bistort, Bryony, 
Colchicum, Drop - wort, bulbous Fumitory, 
Gladiolus, Black Hellebore and many others, he 
suggests, might be used as supplying farinaceous 
food. 

• The concluding part of the book, which runs 
to 600 crown octavo pages, is devoted to the 
refutation of twenty-four objections to the 
cultivation of the Potato. They appear to be 
mostly a priori assumptions, and all trivial. 
The following are specimens ; of course the 
author had satisfactory answers for all of them. 

"Some say the varieties of the Potato are 
more than sixty; but no one asserts which 
should be grown. They are, doubtless, only 
degenerations from the same plant." 

" The Potato takes up too much of the soil, 
and will render it incapable of growing grain." 

"The cultivation of the Potato is quite as 
costly as that of grain.". 

"That between spring and autumn is an 
interval of six months, during which one is 
deprived of this resource of food ; whereas 
grain will keep indefinitely." 

" If the Potatos get frozen or germinate in 
the winter, then they are lost altogether.'* 

"Must we abandon our fields and soils so 
useful for corn ? By paying too much attention 
to Potatos one will neglect corn, which is 
always beneficial." 

" The use of Potatos for beasts is not so good 
a3 lias been maintained ; for observers have 
already remarked that the lard of pigs, which 
have been fattened on Potatos, has not much 
consistence." 

"Ab an aliment for man, the Potato is not 
without reproach, for one must have a strong 
and vigorous stomach to digest the viscous and 
gross matters which the root furnishes/* 

The most complete answer to all these absurd 
objections has been supplied by the fact that, 
since the book was written, Potatos have been 
and are eaten all over France at the present 
day. George Uemlow. 



EVOLUTION IN THE GARDEN. 

Your most interesting article (p. 72) will, as I 
sincerely hope, awaken a lively and more appre- 
ciative interest io some, at least, of the many 
phases of hybridisation and cross-breeding as 
carried on in British and Irish gardens. With all 
you say of the late Dean Herbert, I most cordially 
agree. He was "a Darwinian before Darwin," 
as also was the late T. A. Knight, in a 
somewhat different degree ; and as you wisely 
observe, it was the fact of Herbert being 
a staunch churchman that did . much to dis- 
arm . the adverse „ criticisms of . those who held 
that it was almost impious for man to interfere 
in the generation ' of plants by hybridism or 



cross • breeding, . though no one of that epoch 
ever seems to have entertained the slightest 
objection to the art of grafting or budding being ' 
performed. 

So unpopular was hybridism in gardens half a cen- 
tury or more ago, that some raisers of cross-bred ' 
seedlings were most unfortunately led to conceal the 
real origin of their hybrids and crosses, and this 
confusion they still further confounded by giving 
to them latinised speciBc names. This was largely 
done in the case of Ericas, Pelargonia, and the 
earlier hybrid Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Rhododen- 
drons, and Fuchsias. This is a well-known matter 
of history, and it has, in some cases, moreover, 
led to confusion and misapprehension in recent 
times. Even the earlier Orchids' and Nepenthes 
hybrids had Latin names, and it is only during 
recent years that either Latin or popular names 
and signs have been devised that show at a glance 
— firstly, whether a plant is a hybrid ; and secondly, ' 
that afford one some clue as to its parentage. 

To the action taken at the first Narcissus Con- ' 
ference held at South Kensington on April 1, 1883, 
we owe a good deal, seeing that previously there 
existed no rule against the affixing misleading ' 
specific names in Latin to new seedlings reared in ' 
gardens. 

In view of the forthcoming Hybrid Conference at 
Chiswick, we may fitly show here the purport of * 
the resolution then passed. It was proposed by f 
Mr. H J. Elwes, and seconded by Mr. J. O. Baker, : 
and reads a9 follows : — . l * 

" Resolved— That in the opinion of this Confer- 
ence uniformity of nomenclature is most desirable, 
and that garden varieties of Narcissus, whether 
known hybrids or natural seedlingB,' should be named 
or numbered in the manner adopted by florists, ' 
and not in the manner adopted by botanists." 

Though this resolution was worded aud passed 
only in connection with the genus Narcissus, it is 
as naturally applicable to all " known hybrids and 
natural seedlings" whatever, and as before iudi- 
cated, a good deal of confusion would have been 
prevented had such a resolution been passed and 
acted upon fifty or sixty years ago, or at a time 
when hybridism and cross-breeding was practically 
begun in British gardens. 

In any case, I trust that the above resolution, or 
some more clearly-expressed modification of it will 
be passed at the forthcoming Conference, so that 
for our own time at least we may have and hold to 
one uniform plan of naming all cross-bred plants 
whatever as reared in our gardens. 

At the present day hybrid plants possess as deep 
scientific interest, and one may say, almost, that 
"tho stone which the builders rejected has now 
become the head of the corner," i.e., that hybrids 
of known origin are, biologically, most instructive 
as illustrating the constant progress of adaptation 
or evolution. We have only to look at Macfar- 
lane's beautifully illustrated study of hybrids, or 
to read Prof. Henslow's paper on the hybrid green- 
house Rhododendra in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, London, or Mr. Hurst's 
papers in Nature ou "Orchid Hybrids, " to realise 
what the products of cross-breeding can teach us, 
provided careful records are made and kept during 
the progress of the work. 

i also sincerely hope that the now vast and 
widely- scattered bibliography of hybridism and 
cross-breeding will receive all due attention at the 
Conference, and that coloured sketches, drawings, 
photographs, or dried specimens of hybrids, &c, 
will be exhibited, as well as the living hybrid 
progeny, and their parents, side by side, whenever , 
possible. Special histories of some of the most 
remarkable bigeneric and specific hybrids might be 
given, say, for example, of Messrs. Clibran's hybrid 
(Urceocharis) between the Urceolina and the ' 
Eucharis ; some of Messrs. Veitch's wonderful 
bigeneric Orchids, and their Philageria,* a hybrid 

* This name marks an epoch in the intelligent naming of 
garden hybrids, being one of the first of those that give a chie ► 
to bigeneric parentage, &c. , 

«* 
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between Philesia and Lapageria. Apart from 
hybrids altogether, there is a wide and fertile field 
of observation open in relation to those solitary 
species like Cyclamen latifolium, Primula sinensis, 
Reseda odorata, Dianthns Caryophyllus and D. 
chinensis, Crocus vernus, Altbrea rosea, Anemone 
hortensis, Callistephns hortensis, Iris xiphion, I. 
xiphioides, Zinnia elegans, and many others that 
have never been known to hybridise with other 
species, notwithstanding which their cross-bred 
progeny is so very variable and distinct. Are these 
natural hybrids ? 

As opposed to this class or group of ultra- variable 
species, we may glance at those ultra-stable species 
that so far have defied all the hybridist's efforts to 
cause them to vary in colour or in form, viz., 
Riohardia africana, Tropaeolum speciosum and 
T. aduncum, Vallota purpurea (there is said to be 
a white-flowered form, but it has never been exhi- 
bited), Caladium esculent um, Dielytra (Dicentra) 
spectabilis, Eucharis amazonica (with one exception 
only), Gloriosa superba, Anthericum liliastrum, 
Rosmarinus officinalis, Schizopetalon Walkeri, and 
many others. It is not contended that seedlings 
of this last list of species always ' ' como true " 
precisely, but that they very rarely vary at all, 
and when they do so it is in a very limited degree. 

Then come the questions of " graft hybrids" and 
of " sports ; " the former now and then, even if 
not often, resulting in cell-unions that lead to a 
marked modification of after-growth and develop- 
ment, as has been proved in the case of Cytissus 
Adami, grafted or budded fruits such as Pears, 
Apples, Vines, Potatos, Tomatos, and in the case 
of variegated plants, such as Jasmine, Mountain 
Ash, and Abutilon. Information on these branches 
of the subject would be very valuable, and might 
lead to our being able to formulate some general 
law concerning their appearance under certain 
conditions. 

One great, even if not the greatest, want in the 
gardening literature of to-day is a good and full 
alphabetical list of garden plants, as opposed to, or 
rather in addition to what are called true, or bota- 
nical species. Useful though the great Index 
Kcwensis is to botanists, its value to the cultivator 
is sadly marred by the exclusiou of garden hybrids 
and seedling variations, and it is to be hoped that 
one practical outcome of the forthcoming Hybrid 
Conference at Chiswick may be some well-directed 
attempt at a full and, as far as is possible, accurate 
list of garden plants, with their origin and history, 
when such are known. In no other way could the 
.Royal Horticultural Society do a higher service to 
horticulture and its progress than by helping for- 
ward a real "Index Hortensis," recording in simple 
alphabetical order at least the principal plants 
grown or reared in British and Continental gardens 
during the past half century. 

This, moreover, is no new cry or want, since so 
loogagoasNov. 19, 1878, Dr. M.T. Masters, in reading 
a paper " On the Nomenclature of Garden Plants " 
before the Scientific Committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, used these pregnant words : — 
"In the first place, an authoritative garden cata- 
logue is a crying want of our times." It seems 
inexplicable that in this publishing age, when 
catalogues are flying by post all over the country, 
" as thick as leaves on Yallambrosa," that we must 
still plead the want of any good and reliable list 
of garden plants up to date, and this at a time 
when the biology of our gardens is more than ever 
a matter not only of individual but of immense 
national importance. 

In conclusion, let us ask ourselves for a moment 
what our gardens would be to-day if all the hybrid 
and cross-bred plants were swept away? As a 
matter of fact, no absolutely pure or wild species 
are grown for food, and but few for beauty, if we 
except the denizens of our parks and lawns, the 
grasses and the trees. So different iu many cases 
are the cultivated as compared with their wild 
progenitors, that, as De Candolle tells us in his 
Origin of Cultivated Plants, they are mostly so 
different as to be unrecognisable. Wheat, Onions, 



Maize, Sugir-cane, Rice, and many other vege- 
tables either unknown, or so changed as to be prac- 
cally unrecognisable in the wild or natural state. 

On the other hand, new genera, new species, and 
new varieties by the thousand, have been born in 
our gardens. Even in our own days, that is, within 
living memory, new groups of fruits and flowers 
have appeared — Melons and Grapes, Peas and 
Beans, Apples, Pears, and Peaches, either earlier, 
larger, better coloured, or richer in flavour, or in 
some other way more desirable, i.e., more adaptable 
than those that went before. 

It is written, that "man cannot live by bread 
alone," and so, curiously enough, it is in the case 
of flowers grown for their brightness and beauty, 
that the greatest strides have been made, and we 
have merely to glance at the tuberous-rooted 
Begonia, the modern Cannas, zonal Pelargoniums, 
Primulas, Cyclamen, Pteonies, Delphiniums, Gla- 
dioli of the new Lemoinei and Childsii types. 
Look again at the new race of hybrid Strepto- 
carpus, for which we are not ungrateful to Royal 
Kew, or at Mr. Lynch 's new race of hybrid 
Cinerarias, from Cambridge ; plants that emulate 
the best and softest-coloured of Michaelmas Daisies, 
in their enormous and graceful panicles or corymbs 
of many-tinted flowers, and which are destined to 
supplant in many gardens the dense and squat- 
habited plants with colours as harsh and as violent 
as are the crudest of aniline dyes. 

Even the Mignonette, the modest Violet, Lily 
of the Valley, and our dearest and sweetest of 
cottage window-plants, the common Musk, have 
felt the thrilling touch of the modern magician's 
wand. Even Queen Rosa is so far like the great 
Cleopatra herself that "age cannot wither nor 
custom stale her infinite variety," now that the 
new hybrid Teas and Noisettes, and even the Sweet 
Briars have come forth in all their glory. 

But the end is not yet. On all sides we may 
observe the ennoblement and glorification of the 
hybrid, the cross-bred, and even the seedling, 
until we are reminded of the canny Scot's dying 
advice to his son— a saying we may appropriately 
paraphrase as follows : "Make more hybrids, make 
more crosses ; but in any case, rear seedlings by 
the dozen, by the hundred, and by the thousand/' 
For in our gardens, as elsewhere to-day, the demand 
is for added use and adaptability, added beauty, 
additioual variety ; and of the last-named, we all 
know that in its deepest and widest sense, "La 
mrietie. e'est la vie. 1 ' F. W. BurbidUje. 



THE HEPATICA. 



For many generations the Hepatica has been 
grown in British gardens. As one looks upon its 
flowers open to our gaze, we cannot but think of the 
flower-lovers of past days, whose eyes — now for 
ever closed— were gladdened by the Hepatica in the 
early spring-time. Although the doctrine of signa- 
tures gave it a place in medicine, and its name of 
Noble Liverwort, it seems to have been more prized 
for its beauty than for its supposed medicinal 
virtues. When it was introduced into Britain we 
kuow not, but it must have been many years ago, 
as we find references to it in some of our earliest 
works on plants ; and although a few new varieties 
have been introduced, there has been little improve- 
ment for 300 years or so. 

Botanically an Anemone, and properly called A. 
Hepatica, what we know best as Hepatica triloba, 
was originally introduced from the Continent ; but 
it, or a plant closely akin, and not different in any 
marked feature, is also plentiful in the woods of 
North-East America. In Canada it is known to 
some as the Snow-flower, while in some parts of 
the United States Liver-leaf is its popular name. 
According to some, what is occasionally sold as 
H. acntiloba from North America is distinct. The 
flowers appear to be the same, and a well-informed 
correspondent in Canada, who has sent me plants, 
says that plants with five lobes and those with 
three are found in the woods together, and that 
there is some variation in the form of the leaves, 



one running, so to speak, into the other. From i 
gardening point of view, there is no difference 
between the blooms of the two. From cooptrison 
of American and European plants in growth, 1 
am of opinion that the latter are neater in habit 
and more easily grown in our climate. 

The large-flowered Hepatica, Anemone angulosa, 
which comes from Transylvania, has been said to 
be an American species, but one imagines that this 
has arisen from the similarity in name between 
Transylvania and Pennsylvania. So far at I cm 
ascertain, this Hepatica does not occur in North 
America. Some years ago I saw in the Edinburgh 
Botanic Gardens a Hepatica named H. traoij]. 
vanica which did not appear to differ from angn. 
lota, and which, at the time, Mr. Robert Lindsay, 
then Curator, said appeared to be the same ai that 
species. Another Hepatica with marbled leaves 
has been called variabilis, but one can hardly 
consider it as more than a variety of the ordinary 
triloba. 

Some of our earliest gardening books refer to both 
single and double flowered Hepaticas. The latter 
have always been prized,and varieties keenly coveted, 
although less robust than the singles. The beat 
of the double varieties for garden purposes is the 
peach-coloured one, which, when in clumps, is one of 
the brightest and most effectived our spring flowers. 
Its vigour never seems to decrease, and it u ** 
easily grown as ever it was. The doable blue 
Hepatica is, however, always scarce, and it ii io 
few gardens that we see it grow into clomps. 
Where it does so, one would counsel its owner 
to be chary of removing it or of reducing its size. 
In speaking of the double blue, one mart not 
forget that there are, in reality, several varieties 
differing in shade, in doubleness, and in form. 

One can hardly imagine some of these to be 
forms of the common blue Hepatica, so moch 
darker are they in shade of colour. There are a 
few shades in what we call the *' peach "coloured 
double, one here being more of a mauve than that 
ordinarily grown. 8. Arnott, Carsethorn, Dunfrif. 

(To be continued.) 



SPONTANEOUS HYBRIDS OF 

HARDY PLANTS. 

(Continued from p. 166.) 

An account of the hybrids of my garden would 
be incomplete unless I said something about those 
made by Narcissus. They are especially intonat- 
ing, because it has been found that several so-called 
species of the genus may be imitated artificially by 
crossing two other species, and it has been suggested 
that these resulting species had their origin in the 
same crosses made in nature. But I have invariably 
found that varieties of Narcissus which I know to 
be hybrids, are either barren or produce inconstant 
flowers from seed, and that they mostly revert io 
one or two generations to the original parents. 
Mr. Alfred Tait some years ago sent me several 
accidental wild hybrids found by him amongst 
their parents near Oporto. All these were short- 
lived and barren. Another distinct wild hybrid is 
N. pseudo-narcissus var. muticus x N. juncifoliu*, 
found sparingly amongst its parents, near Gedre> 
the Pyrenees. Of this hybrid, seventy bulbs were 
collected for me, and distributed by me in "one 
season : the flowers were remarkably constant, bot 
never produced a seed. Equally barren have been 
N. cyclamineus x N. triandrus, which have cow 
accidentally in this garden. On the other band, 
about the year 1886, I collected near Luchon, when 
in flower, several hundreds of the Narcissus called 
N. Bernardi, which is N. poeticus x N. pseudo- 
narcissus. These, in their native mountain fu- 
tures, are by no means uniform, varying much, 
both in the colour aud shape of the flowers, bot 
they have proved fertile, ripening seed in my gard® 1 
in abundance. I made two or three successive 
sowings of this seed with curious results : a large 
proportion of the flowers came either simple N. 
pseudo-narcissus or simple N. poeticus, and of tW 
remainder many were intermediate between % 
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Baraardt and odd or other of these parents, from 
after of which the flower* may have been fertilised 
w soy garden. 

In the first week oF March I noticed in one 
of my warm' borders, two perfect little hybrids, 
Jf. psendo- narcissus minimus x N. cyclamineus, 
utd shall carefully watch them for seed. I have 
nore than once before found hybrids of N. cjcla- 
mucus With some larger form of N. pseudo-nar- 
QMS, and I think these seem likely to increase 
■si multiply, though N. cyctamineus has a weak 
constitution here. 

Another interesting Narcissus, apparently inter- 
mediate between N. juncifolius and N. triandrus, 
hi sent to me ten years ago by Mr. Tait, who 
found it in the Sierra d'Eitrefla, and called it N. 
coocolor, It is very dwarf, and has the strong 
Kent characteristic of N. juncifolius. It ha; 
proved fertile, and I have raised three generations 
of seed, all with coocolorone flowers intermediate 
between the supposed parents, N. triandrus * N. 



of dalmatieum and the spotted pale purple of the 
type being often mixed in the same flower, and 
even in different halves of the same petal. 

Scilla bifolia and Chionodoxa Luciiiai growing 
together in the same border hybridise freely, the 
result being very good ; but I am not sure whether 
it is fertile. I have before stated that Scilla nutans 
seems to coalesce with S. bispanica, producing 
doubtful forms. 

Orchid foliosa makes hybrids with 0. maculata. 
I have for many years grown O. foliosa as a hardy 
plant. Some years ago, 1 noticed spotted leaves 
amongst them, but now that I have picked out 
many of these hybrids, I find plain leaves are as 
common in them as spotted. The flower-spike is 
longer, the flowers smaller, and the general charac- 
ters and habit partakes of both parents. They 
make excellent border plants. O. maculata comes 
up spontaneously in such spots of the garden as it 
fancies, the seed being plentifully present in the 
soil. A favourite spot for it to come is the centre 



flowering variety in cultivation. A pure white, 
and a good grower. 

Beauty of Worcester, a lanuginosa, — This is an 
indispensable variety with every one. The flowers 
come double and single, on the same atom. Colour 
a deep violet ■ purple. It is distinct from every 
other dark-coloured Clematis by having a pure 
white centre. The bloom*, too, are either good 
singles or good doubles, never coming semi-double. 
fackmamti.— It is needless to describe this, the 
best known of all. 

Jaclmanni superba is darker in colour than the 
type. It is a good grower, and the flower it well 
formed. 

Jntkmaniii alba (Smith's), ia a very free-flowering 
single white. Its flower is smaller than A. Benryi, 
and lias a dark chocolate -coloured anther. 

Marie Lefebnt, a lanuginosa.— Colour a light 
mauve, large, single flower ; the plant a good 
grower. 

Madame Grange, a Jackmanni variety. — Colour 
crimson, tinted violet-red. The petals are very 
prettily crimped at the edges. It is a good grower. 
Madame Edouard Andri is another form of 
Jackmanni, the colour a velvety-red. It it of a 
pleasing colour, and quite distinct from any other. 
The growth and blooms are free. 

Mm, George Jaclman, a lanugiuosavar., is a white 
singlo flower of middle size, invaluable for cut 
bloom*. 

ftiswM of Walet, alto of the lanuginosa type ; 
a deep blush- mauve. A good grower, and a 
large flower. 

Star of Iiulia.— Colour a reddish violet -purple. 
A good grower, and a free bloomer. 

This dozen of varieties are autumD-ftoweriug, 
hence they will be suitable to plant near each 
other. There are others that are just as good, 
pcrhap=, ag these in most ways. They are all 
pretty, but those I have described certainly 
comprise the cream of autumn-flowering varieties. 
C. S. P. A„ WalthamOrw*. 



Florists' Flowers 
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juncifolius, but not constant. It is dwarfer arid 
lew robust than the old variety of N. triandrns 
called pulobellua, which is probably also a hybrid. 
1 have grown it in abnndance for twenty years, and 
have never found a seed. It may be N. triandrus x 
K. rupicola. a* it ha* the same scent of juncifolius. 
To pass on to hybrids of other Monocotyledons, 
it is now about four years since a growth of Lilinm 
Martagon vnr. dalmatieum produced round it 
several hybrids with its neighbour L. Haneoni— a 
specie* on which I never have seen seed. These 
flowered with me a few weeks before the, same 
hybrid was recorded and figured from another 
garden. I sent some of my flowers to my friend, 
Mr. O. V. Wilson, who at once recognised the 
parents of the hybrid. I may add that the capsules 
of this hybrid swelled, and produced seed, which 
my gardener says came up ; but for the present I 
have loat sight of the box or pan in which they 
are The variety I.. Mart igon dalmatieum mixes 
in the border both with the type Martagon and its 
white variety, and the see 1 gets scattered about. 
White seedlings are few ; others come true to the 
dack spotless purple variety ; hut some bear mixed 
flower* on the same spike, the dark vinous-purple 



of a mass of rhizomes of German Iris. I may 
mention as a sign of the prevalence of Orchis 
macnlato in the native soil, that, near the garden is 
a field which had been, for many year*, ploughed 
land, but became full of this flower two years after 
it was laid down for pasture. In that case the 
roots may have been dormant in the soil, but I am 
sure that those in my garden came from seed, 
0. WoUty Do>l, E-lyr Halt. 



THE TWELVE BEST AUTUMN- 
FLOWERING CLEMATIS. 

Moot Clematises are pretty ; in fact, it is hard 
to fell wbich to class as beat with some of the 
colours. However, I think that Clematis growers 
will agree with me that the following dozen, wbich 
I will try to describe, arc of the A 1 quality, both 
as to growing and flowering properties. Taking 
them alphabetically, we begin with :— 

A ntlemoa'n ffeniyi, belonging to the lanuginosa 
section,— It is without doubt the best all-round 
single white. A good grower and free bloomer. 

Alba iiiivjii"; a lanuginosa. -It is the largest 



THE CHINESE PRIMROSE. 
The development of the Chinese Primrose form* 

one of the most interesting and easily followed 
chapters in floriculture. For a long time we 
had only forms originating from those originally 
introduced ia 18*20. These were seedling! from 
plants cultivated by the Chinese from time im- 
memorial. Nothing wliatever was known of the 
wild stock whence these cultivated plant* must 
have arisen. Then, some few years ago, the wild 
plant was discovered in tbo mountain* of South- 
west China by Dr. Henry and by the Abbe Delavsy, 
growing under condition* very different from those 
which obtain under cultivation. The early history 
of the plant, and the account of the discovery 
and introduction of the wild plant, have been 
alluded to in these column* on more than 
ono occasion (see Gardener*' Chronicle, Jan. 26, 
1889, p. 115), and illustrations have been given 
allowing the original form, and that of some of the 
modern developments. 

One great point of interest lies in the fact that all 
the forms now grown have originated by selection 
only ; there has been no cross-breeding, sod the 
wild form which Messrs. Sutton have in cultiva- 
tion has, we believe, up to this time, not responded 
to the blandishments of the hybMiser. That it 
will do so sooner or later, we have no doubt. 

The variations that hove taken place have 
affected the size, colour, and doubling of the flower, 
the greater or less dilatation of the calyx, the 
fringing of the petal. The colour of the leafstalk, 
the form of the leaf, the fringing of its edge, have 
also been acquired, the habit of the plant ha* been 
altered, dcuse tufts of flowers are thrown up well 
above the leaves, and the ornamental character of 
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the plant much enhanced. Whether any of these 
variations occur in Nature we do not yet know, as 
the plant so far has only , been found growing under 
one set of conditions— on hot bare rock ; but if the 
plant can ■uatain itself tinder other conditions, no 
doubt corresponding changes occur. 

One of the greatest strides so far as change of 
habit is concerned has been effected by Messrs. 
Cannell in their pyramidal strain, of which The 
Lady was one of the first examples. Instead of a 
compact truss too lumpy to be artistic, we have an 
elegant, loosely branched pyramidal inflorescence, 
which satisfies the taste of many even more than 
the older forms. Messrs. Cannell are developing 
their strain by constant selection, and by inter- 
crossing with the older type. The variety Lady 
Emily Dyke (see fig. 62) shews one of the newer 
developments of the pyramidalis type. 

Is a yellow Chinese Primrose possible ? and will 
it be an acquisition? When recently looking 
over the remarkable collection of this useful 
winter-flowering plant Messrs. Sutton & Sons 
have there, we were much interested in a batch 
of seedlings obtained from a cross by taking 
some pollen from a double crimson variety and 
it on a double Carnation-flaked flower, 
double forms were more properly semi-double, 
each having a compact filbert centre of pistils rising 
from a base, and they are capable of seed-bearing. 
The first year's progeny was representative of the 
seed-bearing' parent— white with slight flakes or 
pencilling* of rose or crimson. The second year in 
seedlings from the preceding, the crimson tint pre- 
dominated. The following year purple began to 
•^manifest itself, and the fourth year there was a 
great variety of tints — one might say everything 
but yellow. This serves to illustrate the difficulty 
often experienced in fixing the character of a desirable 
seedling obtained from a cross of this character, 
and it throws a little light upon the probable cause 
of sports seen in some flowers, the act of unmixing 
at some more or less remote stage of what was 
originally combined. 

But if no yellow appeared from this cross, there 
were shades of blush-pink, lilac, pale-rose, deep 
rose, carmine, crimson, &c, with white ; some of 
the tints of rose are very attractive. In some of 
these seedlings could be seen the passages to a more 
fully double character, and if this fulness increases, 
it will be interesting to know if sterility follows in 
its wake. 

Still, hopes of eventually securing a distinct 
yellow Chinese Primrose, run high. Yellow has 
shown itself in some flowers where least expected, 
in the quilled Aster for certain, for though for 
years past we have known of a tint of sulphur 
among the white-quilled Asters, it was scarcely 
expected it would some day suffuse the whole 
flower — but it has done so. At Reading a successful 
cross has been effected between Primula floribunda 
and a garden form of P. sinensis ; some of the 
seedlings are simple reproductions of the pollen 
parents, but some are of a decided intermediate 
character, showing quite a combination of foliage. 
Out of a large batch of these in bloom, we saw a 
few plants that seem to be markedly distinct in 
having stout erect leafage, thicker and diversely 
edged from that of the plants of the ordinary type, 
flowers diversely shaded, and, though from the 
same sowing, yet blooming three months later. 
True, the distinctions are few ; but then, no one 
expects to find diversities to be pronounced 
hurriedly. 

At one time the Chinese Primroses were con- 
fined to rosy -purple and white tints, and when 
there was no thought of keeping seeds of the 
two varieties apart ; but if rosy-flowered Primulas 
were required it was enough to pick out the plants 
with tinted leaf -stems. Those with light leaf-stems 
would produce light flowers. All this is changed 
now; the/ purest white blossoms are found on 
plants with the darkest leaf -stalks, and there is 
scarcely a striped variety that is not associated 
with the same foliage. One of the newest develop- 
ments in white single Primulas is that known as 



Royal White, a splendid form of black stem and 
leaves, the contrast being remarkable. 

It is many years ago since what is known as the 
Fern-leaved type of foliage was first developed. The 
palmate form lengthened and narrowed, and forming 
a series of lobes at the sides, became known as the 
Fern-leafed variety. In the early days of its develop- 
ment the leaves were almost erect, and the leaf-stalks 
long ; the latter has become shortened in time, and 
the leaves are nearly horizontal. They have become 
darkened, both in the case of the palmate and 
Fern-leaved types, deepening even to a rich bronzy 
hue. The leaves of both vary in form, but the type 
is maintained. 

There is now also a mossy -leaved section, in 
which the leaf-margins are so finely fringed that 
they are quite mossy, hence the designation. 

The range of colours in the flowers, once so 
limited, have now a wide range — from rich 
crimsons and scarlets, down to pure white. 
There are purple and rose shades in course of 
development, and I should not be in the least 
surprised if, some day, a true blue colour was 
reached through one of these. So far, our blue 
Primulas are pale violets tinted with lilac ; and, 
having regard to the slow progress made in deepen- 
ing the colour during the past ten years, it is 
doubtful if a real blue variety will be reached in 
this way. The deepest colour appears to be 
seen in the semi-double forms in the Reading 
collection. 

We are not nearly at the end of the improve- 
ments in this popular flower. It is not necessary 
to go further in the size bf the corollas, for they are 
quite large enough. It does seem that if size must 
be maintained, paucity of bloom will be an accom- 
plishment. The value of the Chinese Primrose as 
a decorative-plant lies largely in its floriferousness 
and its succession of bloom. It is an invaluable 
winter-flowering plant, associating well with other 
subjects in bloom at that season of the year ; and 
anything cultivators can do to enhance its use- 
fulness will be gladly welcomed. 

The Florist's Auricula. 

The fact that the present spring has brought an 
unusual demand for the named varieties of the 
florist's Auricula is a proof that interest in the 
beautiful and fascinating flower is manifesting 
itself; it is not often that named Auriculas are 
advertised for, but that is happening at the time of 
writing. The increase by means of offsets is slow, 
very slow indeed, in the case of some of the choice 
varieties. You cannot force the Auricula into 
growth to furnish stock, as in the case of some 
plants ; and to attempt to do so spells ruin. They 
who want plants of a special variety must wait until 
the plant reaches a point when it will produce 
offsets. It is possible duriog May or June to ex- 
pedite matters by beheading a plant whose main 
stem has become lanky, and by placing it at the 
side of a small pot of suitable soil and carefully 
looking after it, it will root while the trunk will 
produce stock. There is a certain amount of risk 
attending the process, but in capable hands it is 
generally successful. It frequently happens that a 
retarding spring follows a mild winter, and it would 
seem 1899 is to be no exception. So far March has 
been dull, foggy, and latterly cold ; and vegetation, 
except in warm houses, makes but little headway. 
We are within a month of the Exhibition of the 
National Auricula Society, and in order to have 
the plants in bloom by that time some artificial 
warmth will be necessary. The Committee of the 
Society have no choice of date ; they are bound by 
the fixture of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 18, and the show must take place. The 
misfortune is, that those who cultivate in a cold 
house without the aid of artificial heat can scarcely 
hope to have plants in bloom. To have plants in 
full flower by the date above named, the trusses 
should be well above the foliage by this time, as 
the named show varieties expand their corollas in a 
slow and stately manner, and especially the green- 
edged flowers. The Alpine varieties are earlier in 



this respect ; they come on much mors quickly, 
and expand their blossoms in much less time. Io 
the face of such March weather it would have ben 
better if the show had been announced for the fint 
week in May. 

The movement in the plants which took place 
during the milder weather which prevailed daring 
the closing days of February, has become slow ; the 
conditions of weather are decidedly retarding. 
The young growths being put forth are tender, and 
the sharp night frosts which have been experienced 
have a paralysing effect. Still, the time is one of 
supreme importance and interest to the cultivator. 
There is the riddle of this heavily-mealed foliage of 
some and the mealless deep green of others. No 
green-edged Auricula has mealed foliage, and bat 
very few indeed of the grey edges ; bat among the 
white edges and the selfs they are numerous. It 
is when the grey edges, taking on more meal thin 
their fellows of the same section, and nearly approach 
the white edges, that mealed foliage more or lea 
is found. Meal is out of place on the green edges, 
both on corollas and leaves, except the light 
sprinkling which covers the solid white paste. 
What particular purpose the mealed foliage terres 
in the economy of nature is not clear to the grower. 
But the densely -mealed leaves of a white edge or a 
self-coloured flower is decidedly attractire, and 
specially pronounced when the plants are in the fall 
flush of their summer growth. 

Not only have modern cultivators dispensed with 
the old-time rich foods the fathers of Auricula 
culture advocated and employed, but they hire 
also largely dispensed with top-dressing, wbieh 
was formerly regarded as a fundamental element 
in spring culture. The former debilitated and 
destroyed many plants ; the latter appears to bei 
needless process of irritation just at a time when the 
surface roots are active. Air, but no direct cold 
draughts, plenty of light and careful watering, an 
what the plant requires at this time of the year. 
Green-fly are active now ; but fumigation with 
tobacco smoke or spirit vapour will soon root 
them. Clean conditions about the plants are also 
necessary. Given these attentions, and healthy 
plants, then a successful blooming time may hi 
confidently looked for. /?. D. 



NEW KHODODENDRONS. 

The garden of Henry Shilson, Esq., at Tremough, 
Penryn, Cornwall, contains one of the finest col- 
lections of Himalayan Rhododendrons known. 
Most of the plants are of enormous proportions, 
having been planted there more than forty years 
ago. Seedlings from these old plants have been 
raised, and freely distributed from Tremough, 
some of them showing undoubted evidences of 
hybrid origin. One of the best of these is R. Shit- 
soni x, a hybrid between R. Thomsoni andR. bar- 
batum. A large specimen of this has lately been 
presented to Kew, where it will shortly be in 
flower in the new Himalayan-house. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Gill, the gardener at Tremough, I 
have recently had an opportunity of seeing a col- 
lection of the flowers of some of the moat remark- 
able of the Rhododendrons in flower in the open 
air there in February. Amongst them were typical 
R. arboreum, with large flowers of a rich Wood- 
crimson colour ; the varieties roseum and albuu. 
and several other forms of the same species. Then 
were also flower-heads of R. Harrisii x , which was 
named two years ago (see Gardeners' Chronidt, IW, 
p. 418), and which is a hybrid between R Thom- 
soni and R. arboreum ; and the following s** 
seedlings : — 

/?. Mr*. Henry Shilson.— This may be called • 
seedling form of R. arboreum. The leaves «n 
silvery beneath ; the head is large and oompeot, 
and consists of about twenty-five flowers, each 
2 inches long and wide ; the lobes revolute, aad 
crisped ; the oolour white below, bright rote-piak 
above, with a few crimson spots inside, and blotch* 
of crimson at the baas. 
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R. William Shilton. — Thi* ii also a seedling form 
of R. arboreum, differing from that already de- 
scribed in having narrower leaves, which ore dull 
ra it-coloured below, with snorter flower* J alio 
coloured white, with pink lobes, and a fen' spot* 
on the tube inside, but lacking the blotches at the 
base 

J?. Mr*. Richard QUI.— I take this to be a hybrid 
between R. orbortum and 11. companulatum. The 
leaves are shorter, and broader than in R, arboreum, 
ind covered beneath with cream-coloured felt, as 
in R. cimpanulatnm. The head consist* of about 
thirty flowers, nearly 2 inches long and wide, pale 
lavender below, darkening to mauve in the lobes, 
and copiously spotted with deep maroon inside. 

All three are Erst-rate early flowering Rhodo- 
dendrons. IT. If. 



The Week's Work. 



FRUITS UWDEB GLASS. 

By W. Emi'OBiT.1 . G»idf ner to the Ilixiit Hon. W. H. Lono 

Rood isbton, Trowbridge. 

Mtlomi lit Frame*.— Much that applies to frame- 

L'licnrober* holds goud for the Melon : only th< 

toil must bo heavier anil less ricb — in fact, if thi 



at 18 inches, rather than allow an unlimited exten- 
sion of growth, because the Utter course does not 
favour solidity of branch, and without this a 
regular and even crop does not usually follow. 
Where there is a tendency to produce long-jointed 
wood, afford clear water only to the border, and a 
frequent dusting of lime. Long-jointed brooches 
often comes from overcrowding, the ample foliage 
of the Fig preventing the full influence of sun- 
shine upon the stems. Upon trees started now, 
fruits will be ready from July onwards, and if 
strict attention be paid to early stopping, tbe 
fruits which develop upon the new growths will 
give a useful succession, tbe wore so if the 
varieties Brown Turkey, White Marseilles, St. 
John's, and Negro Largo are employed. The 
removal of superfluous buds now will save much 
time later on, and the unnecessary waste of energy 
that such growth entails upon the trees. Fruit- 
bearing shoots may be relieved of the laterals 
from their point of issue ; in other cases, it is well 
to allow one leaf beyond, so as to prevent tbe 
back buds from making premature growth. 

Young Trees may still be planted for permanent 
use, and where provision was made some time 
since for propagating by heeling-in lateral pruning* 
outdoors in a cool place, these may be prepared, 
and treated in exactly the same manner a* advised 
recently for Vines. Another simple mode of 
propagating Figs is to first cut a 3-inch flower-pot 



the Vine*. Muscat Vine*, in a later stage of growth 
will need to have the laterals pinched pack to two 
or three joint* from the bunch, and a selection of 
the best placed and moat fruitful laterals seen to 
before the Gnsl reduction of superfluous shoot* ia 
made. Afford tbe necessary moisture to tbe root* 
of the Vines, either before or after the flowering 
period is passed, so that the bouse will not be unduly 
charged with humidity at that time. At the same 
time, do not allow the borders to become dry, nor 
■oppress too severely the atmospheric moisture, or 
red-spider may get a foothold and more serious 
injury ensue. Sub-laterals, during the flower- 
ing tune, may be allowed a tittle freedom, as a too 
rigid suppression of lateral growth is not favourable 
to a perfect set. Close the house as early in the after- 
noon as it is safe to do so, and keep the fires as low as 
practicable during the period of sunshine, and rouse 
them sufficiently early iu the afternoon to prevent 
the temperature of the house declining below 70'. 
Ventilate carefully, and do not allow the sun to 
raise the temperature in tbe morning before a 
"chink " of air has been admitted. An excess of 
air i* equally to be avoided. No hard-and-fast 
rules can be laid down as to time of opening or 
closing of a vinery, so much depending on the aspect 
of the house, and whether a lean-to or span-roofed. 
It is not a good practice to opeu the front ventila- 
tors after the Vines have starter*. The work of 
thinning should proceed when possible, hut not 
nntil it can be readily ascertained which flowers 
are, and which are not perfectly set. In thu 
absence of sufficient seeds, the berries will swell 
to the size of Peas only, and (or this reason it 
is (inadvisable to make too early u selection of the 
bunches to be retained. At this stage a eurface- 



Sireviously loosening tbe surface with a digging 
jrk, so that the manure can be washed dowo to the 
root* the more easily. A good dressing applied 
now, will be sufficient until the stoning period has 
passed, provided the border has been well made, 
and it is fairly extensive. If the borders arc 
small in area, and there are numerous roots, then 
more frequent applications of artificial or natural 
liquid manure* will be necessary. Shallow border* 
which require water often, should be mulched; in 
other cases it is not so necessary. Much, too, will 
depend on the nature of the soil. 



THE OBOHH) HOUSES. 



Somr *prxiee of Orvhiii needing Cool Treatment. 

Amongst these are species which at the present 
season require more than ordinary care, and 
Odontoglossiim nebulositm, a free-growing, but not 
always a sure- flowering plant, is one of them. 
Soma of them will not be in a tit condition for re- 
potting or top-dressing, for the reason that their 
growth is made at no definite season ; the greater 



bed should, when filled up, remain 4 inches higher 
at the spot where tbe plants are put out than the 
rest of the bed, this forming an important check on 
on canker in the Melon. Some varieties of Melon 
will carry three fruits, and others four, the 
number depending on the size of the fruit. 
The fruit* should be about evenly distributed 
over each plant, aud until rather more than tbe re- 
quired number are well set and developing, pollina- 
tion should be carried on doily. In the case of very 
heavy loam having to bo used, lime- rubble, Or lime 
which ha* been air-slaked, should be employed. 
Under no circumstances should liquid-manure be 
afforded Melon-plant* before the fruits left for 
maturing are grown to half their size. 

Fig*. — Permanent trees sgainst the back walls 
of other fruit-houses are now in a more or less 
forward state, requiring attention iu accordance 
with their actual condition, and if ccttpying posi- 
tions in the earlier- started Peach- houses and 
vineries, they will hove reached a stage requiring a 
general stopping of the leading shoots, or, at any 
rate, of thine not required for extension. In this 
cast, even, it is* much better practice to pinch, say, 



branch, previously removing a narrow ring of bark, 
and afterward* filling the pot with turfy soil and 
leaf-mould. The ringing of the bark will facilitate 
rooting, and the pot should be Sued so that the 
soil will enclose tbe part where the bark iscutoway. 
The soil should ooly be kept in o fairly moist state, 
or it will become sour and soddon before any root* 



Vine — The State of forwardness in the Muscat- 
house, will now admit of higher temperatures being 
maintained. While thu Vines are Howeriug, ills 
advantageous to expose the shoots to all the sun- 
light possible, and this being so, the tying down of the 
laterals should only bo done to *u extent that will 
prevent injury to the tips from contact with the 
glass. Muscats should never be left to chance iu 
regard to the pollination of their flowers, but they 



particular attention to tbe point* of the clusters, 
these so often fail to set properly. In the early 
morning, before any moisture has been distributed 
over the floor, the pollen is readily distributed by 
the means above named, or by a brisk shaking of 



flowers. It is a rather difficult plant to aecur 

a* orchid-pot, because of the fewness of its root*, 
which ore thick and brittle, and seldom penetrate 
the compost far ; bat if the cultivator places peat 
and sphagnnm-mo*s around tbe roots carefully, the 
plant may be firmly fixed in the compost. Excepting 
that it needs a longer and more thorough rest after 
the pseudo-bulbs have ceased to grow, it* require- 
ments are met by affording the same kind of treat- 
ment as that which is found to suit O. crispum, 

.villi rather more warmth. Odoutogloesum Harry - 



O. Ure-Skioncri is rarely inactive ; and other peculi- 
arities are it* mode of flowering, tbe shape, colour, 
aud disposition of its blooms, and the length of 
time that elapses between tbe opening of the first 
and the lost flower, sixty or more being produced 
iu succession. The growths will now be about mid 
progress, with the flower-spike* emerging from 
between the leave*, consequently loot* will soou 
appear. As this stage approaches, top-dre: 



e-pottio] 



clea 



r lo 



admit of tbe extension of tbe rhizome during three 
or more years' growth, the base being brought up 
above the rim of the pot, so that the aize of the pot 
used may not be excessive. The plants may be put 
into tbe Masdeva Ilia house, where the atmosphere 
is moister and warmer than in the Odontogloeaum 
house. When in vigorous growth afford them 
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Slenty of water, and not letting them remain in a 
ry condition for any length of time. 

Oncidiums of the crispum group, such as 0. 
Marshallianum, 0. Forbesii, 0. curtum, 0. pre- 
textnm, fta, now rooting freely, may be resurfaced 
after picking out much of the decayed materials. 
Being usually suspended in the cool -house, a good 
supply of water is required in order to keep the 
materials in a healthy condition. 

Oncidiums excavatum and aurosum need as much 
warmth as Miltonia vexillaria, and should any of 
the plants need re-potting, &c, the present is a 
suitaole season for attending to these operations. 
Do not stint them of root -space or of drainage 
materials, and employ peat and sphagnum-moss m 
equal proportions. Afford water sparingly for a 
time to plants that have been overhauled, and also 
after growth has ceased for the season, but at 
other times root-moisture in considerable quantity 
is required. 

Oneidium concolor thrives in baskets or pans 
suspended from the roof of the coolest house, if 
afforded plenty of water in the growing season, 
and a corresponding reduction in the winter. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A. Obafman, Gardener to Captain Voltord, Westonbirt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester. 

Carnation* that have been wintered in cold 
frames, if sufficiently hardened off, may now be 
planted-out, and any layers that were rooted late 
may be lifted with a good ball of soil to the roots. 
Place some maiden loam round the roots, treading 
it firmly, and protect the plants from cold east 
winds till fresh roots are made. 

The Beds. — Bulbs of Narcissus, Crocus, Tulips, 
&c, that will be left in the beds after dowering 
should have a sprinkling of bone-manure or basic 
slag pricked in with a small fork. This will help 
to strenthen the flowers, and the growth after 
flowering. 

Violas. — Those which were progagated from 
slips in a cold frame in the early autumn will have 
made sturdy plants, and being duly hardened off, 
they may now be planted out, so as to get tbem 
established before the warm weather sets in. In 
selecting a position for Violas, choose an open one, 
but not exposed to full sunshine, and afford a 
dressing of fibrous loam and coarse sand, but avoid 
manure, as it encourages sappy growth. Let each 
plant be lifted with a trowel, so as to obtain a ball 
of earth, and press the soil slightly, so that it may 
hold together. A distance of 9 inches apart will 
be sufficient, and all flowers should be kept picked 
off, and the strong stems pinched- back till the 
shoots meet and form a tuft ; when they may be 
allowed to flower. Assist them by an occasional 
application of liquid cow-manure. Be sure to 
remove all old flowers and seed-pods, or the amount 
of flowers, and the length of time plants will produce 
them, will not be satisfactory. Violas are most effec- 
tive when planted as a groundwork to other plants, 
such as the variegated Abutilon, and Acer Xcguudo 
variegata, small pyramidal plants and standards 
of these plunged in pots with a groundwork of 
the rich dark violet-blue of Viola Archibald Grant, 
make a beautiful contrast. Upright bushes of a 
dark-flowered Heliotrope and the soft yellow Viola 
Wonder is an effective mixture ; as is Viola Blue 
Bell with the silver-leaved Pelargoniums planted 
alternately. The beds of these Violas keep good 
the whole season. Other good varieties are Bullion, 
yellow, Countess of Kintore, deep purple ; Duchess 
of Fife, beautiful sulphur, orange-yellow centre, 
edged violet ; Lord Elcho, yellow ; Mauve Emperor, 
beautiful mauve colour, ana very free ; Marcbiouess, 
pure white, yellow eye; Goldfinch, yellow, with 
purple margin. 

Dahlias. — Tubers which have been stored away, 
should now be started into (growth by laying them 
out on a Peach-house border, or in trays, and 
covering them with a 6-inch layer of leaf -mould. 
A temperature of 60° will be sufficient to start 
them. Let them be kept moist till shoots push 
through the soil, then take them out, cut away 
all blind tubers, and divide and pot up, and keep 
them rather cool to encourage a sturdy growth. 
Tubers of Salvias may be similarly treated. 

Clonal in. — These effective climbers may be pur- 
chased in pots, and planted at this season. They 
will grow trained against walls, but few persons 
care to plant them, owiug to the difficulty of 



fastening the shoots, and their bare appearance 
during the winter months. Clematises look best 
when creeping over an old tree or shrub, or trained 
over a pergola or-an arch. They are gross feeders, 
and should be planted in heavily manured soil, and 
if naturally devoid of lime, some of it should be 
added. Train the shoots for the first year, and 
afterwards they will take care of themselves. 
Clematis Jackmani, C. J. superba, and C. J. alba 
are effective plants in beds and to cover arches. 
These require pruning-back hard this month. 
Clematis montana looks well if planted so as 
to creep up among the s*ems of Wistaria 
sinensis, and both flowering in May, they form 
a pleasing contrast. Clematis flammula may be 

Slanted against a fence or trained over an arch. It 
evelops a mass of small white, deliriously fragrant 
flowers in August. C. lanuginosa and tho garden 
hybrids produced from it are very beautiful, pro- 
ducing lovely blooms during the summon months. 
These varieties flower from the wood made the 
season previously, and only require thinning and 
tying-in younger shoots. 

Beildinq. — Myosotis, Crimson Daisies, Primroses, 
and other spring bedding plants should have the 
soil made firm round the roots, and receive a good 
soaking of manure-water at the roots, as well as 
a light top-dressing. On dry mornings sprinkle 
them overhead with clear water in order to hasten 
growth and bring out the flowers early. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By H. Mabkham, Gardener to the Earl of Stha> ford, 
Wrotham Park. Barnet 

Asparagus. — If much Asparagus is taken up and 
forced annually, a similar number of plants must 
be planted each spring to keep up the supply. 
When Asparagus is grown solely for forcing, it is 
not essential to prepare the land as for permanent 
beds, and any piece of land in good heart will do if 
heavily manured and deeply dug. It is somewhat 
early as yet to plant, but with mild weather the 
roots will soon be on the move, when planting may 
safely be done. Having roughly levelled and 
raked the surface, trample it all over, and rake 
finely ; then draw with the hoe broad drills, deep 
and wide enough to allow of the roots being spread 
out and buried 3 inches deep. The plants should 
stand IS inches apart each way. Seed of Aspa- 
ragus may be sown in shallow drills at this date, 
the seedlings being thinned when large enough to 
8 inches apart, and alternate plants taken up the 
following spring and transplanted ; doing this means 
a little more labour, but it pays. The germination 
of the seeds may bo forwarded by sowing in boxes 
under glass, the seed being put in 3 inches apart, 
and the seedling transplanted with a trowel in the 
month of May. By thus rearing plants in heat, 
almost one season's growth is gained. The land for 
forming permanent beds should be heavily manured 
with rich decayed farmyard dung and a small 
quantity of soot, and seaweed if obtainable, and 
be deeply trenched. On light land, salt forms a 
valuable addition. If the land is intractable and 
heavy, plenty of road-scrapings or sea-sand are of 
great use. The plants should be set out 2 feet 
apart triangle -fash ion, the beds being made suf- 
ficiently wide to accommodate three rows. Let 
stout wooden stumps be firmly driven into the 
ground at the four corners, and an alley 2 feet wide 
made between the beds. When the plants are 
planted, rake the surface smooth, and finish-off in a 
workman-like manner. Beds in bearing should be 
marked out anew, and the sides made good with 
soil from the alleys, and a small quantity thrown 
ou the top ; but in doing this, do not dig the alleys 
60 deep as to damage the roots. 

Cutdijiowtrs. — Those plants which have wintered 
under hand-lights, say, six or more under each, 
should forthwith be reduced to the four at the 
corners, the supernumeraries being lifted with a 
trowel and planted elsewhere, affording water so as 
tosettle the soifabout them, and protecting them for 
some time longer with hand-lights, or twigs of 
Spruce Fir or Laurels stuck in on the north side. 
Cauliflower plants raised from seed sown last 
autumn, and wintered in cold frames, should be 
planted out before they become drawn. Let the 
spring-raised plants standing iu frames be afforded 
plenty of air in mild weather A few of the Dwarf 
Erfurt may be planted out at a later date 1 foot 
apart at the foot of a south wall. If there is likeli- 
hood of there being a gap between the late Broccolis 
and the first batch of Cauliflowers, recently-raided 



seedlings may be pricked off and grown on under 
glass for the time being, and be similarly treated to 
those early sown. 

PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By 0. R. Fieldkr, Gardener bo the Dowaou Lady Howub 
dk Waldejc, St James's House, Malvern. 

EpacrU.—kM soon as any of these plants go out 
of flower, the young wood should he cut back 
closely, at the same time keeping the house some- 
what closer, in order to encourage the formation of 
new growth. If any of the plants require to be 
repotted, they should be attended to when tbe 
young growth is about half an inch in length, using 
good fibry peat, broken into small lumps by hand, 
adding a liberal allowance of sharp silver-sand, and 
some finely-broken crocks or charcoal. The pot* 
should be quite clean, and if new, they should be 
soaked for a few minutes in a tub of water the day 
before they are required for use. Should the peat 
be dry from being stored under cover, it should be 
sprinkled with water until sufficiently moist A 
shift in to pots one size larger is usually sufficient, tlie 
compost being filled in gradually, and rammed 
evenly round the ball with a thin rammer, until it is 
is as firm as the old ball Care should be taken not 
to injure the roots in removing the crocks from tbe 
old ball, or by using too large a rammer in potting. 
Extra care will be required in affording water no5 
the roots take possession of the new soil. 

Ntrines. — These may be afforded an occasional 
application of liquid-manure, and a position new 
the glass fully exposed to the sun in a house where 
the night temperature is kept at about 50°. No 
attempt should be made to dry off the bulbs until 
the foliage begins to turn yellow, when water 
may be gradually withheld. The plants may 
then be placed in a cold frame, and kept quite 
dry and unshaded throughout the summer. 

Carnation Seed. — If this is sown at the present 
time, the seedlings will flower in sixteen months; 
and if the seed be obtained from a trustworthy 
source, a considerable variety of colour and form 
will be found in the seedlings. A certain pro- 
portion will produce single flowers, and these may 
be discarded or not, according to the fancy of the 
raiser ; the remainder will consist of blooms of 
varying degrees of doubleness, from flowers con- 
taining only a few petals to those in which the 
petals are crowded, aud between these two ex- 
tremes will sometimes be found blooms of consider- 
able merit, which the raiser will desire to propagate 
If he is oarefui to obtain his seed from the wet 
sources, he is sure, with ordinary good Inch, 
to pbtaiu some varieties which he will con- 
sider very satisfactory. The seed should be sown 
in pots or pans filled with light soil, covering the 
seeds slightly, and placing the pans in an inter- 
mediate-house, or plunging in a mild hotbed. Tbe 
seedlings will appear in a week or teu days, and 
growing quickly, they are soon strong enough to be 
pricked out into boxes. When the plants are well 
established in the boxes, they should be removed 
to a cold frame, and gradually afforded more air. 
The subsequent treatmeut consists in potting the 
plants into small pots, and later into 5 inch pott, 
in which size they should be wintered. 



THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By C. HERBrx, Gardener to J. B. Fortescte, Esq. Dropmare 

Maidenhead. 

Crown or Bind Grafting. — Where orchard-trees 

of considerable size are to be worked with other 

varieties, rind-grafting is the best method. Assuming 

that tbe crown has been reduced in size, cut the 

branches back to the desired length. If tbe tree 

has ten or twelve main branches, two grafts may 

be placed on each, and io a few years the tree will 

come into bearing — that is, if grafting is properly 

carried out ; and it will possess a spread of branches 

equal to that the tree had originally. The stock 

may, if so desired, be headed hard back to one main 

stem, and three grafts be placed on this ; but my 

experience with trees worked as the first- named 

has been more satisfactory, and a full- sized bearing 

tree is obtained in less time. The lower end of the 

scion in this method of grafting is for abont 

3 inches, cut sloping and slightly hollow, almost 

similar to the first process for whip-gmfting ; and 

in the stock a downward slit is made in the bark 

to correspond in length to the sloped off part of the 

scion. Tho handle of a buddiug-knife or a smooth 

piece of wood shaped somewhat to resemble tbe 

part of the scion to be inserted, is introduced it 

the top of the slit, and gently pushed down so as 
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to raise the bmrk, and when it is removed the scion 
i> pushed down in a similar msnnor. If ft second 
one i a to be inserted, this should be placed on the 
opposite side, and then both should be bound 
round with matting, and clayed over in the usual 
manner (see tigs. 64, 69, 70). 

Clffl Grafting (fig. 63) is often practised in the 
West country. In deing it, prepare the stock as for 



the wedge, and bind securely with matting, and 
finish off with a good coating of clay. 

Saddle Grafting is not much in vogue, although 
a somewhat modified form is frequently used in the 
West, and formed the writer's first lesson in Draft- 
ing. In this method the stock may be double the 
size of the scion, although uniformity in size is to 
be preferred. The latter is cleft for about 3 or 



late in the a. 

Hide or Bud Grafting-— This method, a modifi- 
cation of whip- grafting, is useful for supplying buds 
to espalier, horizontal, or other trained trees, espe- 
cially of Apples or Pears, where otherwise the Ices 
of a shoot destroys the symmetry of the tree ; and 





liiiwiug [lie t-ian In i-o iti'iu before it i» elajwl ■> 




rcaily for clajruq: or i 



wn-graftinu, aud with a broad, sharp chisel, 
it the bead of the stack, leaving the instrument 



scions inserted 
shaped, and tapering to a point, making them quite 
thin by removing all the bark on the side that is 
placed towards the interior of the stock. Place 
the scions in position, and so that the inner bark 
corresponds with that of the stock ; then remove 



4 inches upwards from the loner end, so that one 
side is thicker than the other. The riud of tbo 
stock is slit down and opened to receive the thicker 
side of the scion, the thinner being set astride the 
stock (the point of the latter should be cut off in 
a sloping direction) and down the other side, a 
small portion of the bark of the latter being re- 
moved corresponding in size to this end of the 
scion, which shonld lit closely and evenly to the 
stock (see tigs. 85, 66). Afterwards tie up securely 



it is sometimes employed iu the case of new varie- 
ties so as to hasten fruit- bearing. A abort slice is 
notched out of the stock at the spot desired to 
insert the scion, which in this cose carries but one 
bud, and when inserted it should be exactly in the 
position it is wished the new shoot should start 
from, and the bud pointing in that direction. It 
should be carefully tied in with matting, and a 
little clay or grafting-wax smeared over the parts 
(see fig. 67). 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should bo sent to the PUBLI8HER. 

tetters for Publication, as well as specimens and plants for 
naming, should be addressed to the EDITOR, 41, Welling- 
ton 8treet, Covent Garden, London. Communications 

should be W BI TTEN ON ONE BIDE ONLY OF THE FAPER, 

sent as early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be printed, but 
kept as a guarantee of good faith. The Editor does not u ndcr- 
take to pay for any contributions, or to return unused com- 
munications or illustrations, unless by special arrangement. 

IHustratlons.— The Editor will thankfully receive and select 
' ptiotographs or drawings, suitable fbr reproduction, of 
' gardens, or of remarkable plants, /lowers, trees, <£c ; but 
he cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Local News.— Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editpr early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest t to our readers, or of any matters which it is 
desirable to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 

Ntwtp+ptrt.— Correspondents sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 

APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



I 



SATURDAY, Mar. 25— Royal Botanic Society meet. 
TUESDAY, Mar. 2s{ R^JHwUcultunil Society's Com. 

SALES. 

Ti'vaniv xi . ™ OQ i Imported and Established Orchids, 

1 L ttSUAl , mar. -8 1 at Prothero * & Morri»' Room?. 

f Japanese Lilicx, Continental Plant*, 
i. 2fK Tuberose*, Carnal ton*, &c , at 



WEDNESDAY, Mar. 



\, Protheroe & Mori is's Rooms. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chiswick, London, for 
tho period March 12 to March 18, 1899. Height above 
sea-level 24 feet. : 



1899. 


Direction of Wind. 


t ■ 

Temperature of 
the Air, 

1 • !5 

At 9 a.m. b o 

"2 3 i ~ 

o * a 2 


i 

< 
< 


i 

Tempera- % 
tcre of the ° 
;8oilat9a.m. S3 

!- - 5 

OS a? 


March 12 

TO 

March IS. 


At 1-foot deep. 
At 2-feet deep. 

At 4-feet deep. 

Lowest Tempe 
Or as 




» 


i 

deg. deg. deg. deg. 


ins. deg. deg. (leg. deg. 


Sun. 12 


W. 


48*5 45-9 60-5 37*8 


• •• 


41*5 41-6 433 280 


Mon. 13 


E.N.B. 


42*8 42 54-4 37-3 


• • • 


43*7 42-5 43 5 2«.«- 5 


Tubs. 14 


N.N.E. 


336 33-5 41-1 29-7 


• • • 


41 5 428 43*5 27*3 


Wed. 15 


N.N.E. 


328 32-0 48*9 28-2 


»• • 


39*2 423 43-8 240 


Tmu. 10 


^J.^J.B. 


36 4 352 448 27*5 


• » • 


38' «f 41*943'8 22*2 


Fri. 17 


S.8.E. 


40*5 39M» 426 35-1 


• ♦ t 


40- 1 41 5 43-8 32- 1 


Sat. 18 


a.s.k 


42-4 41-7 449 29-9 


... 


3l»*9 41 -7143-8 25*3 

i 


MtANB... 


• * • 

• 


394 38- 4 4S- 2 32* 2 


Tot. 


40 6 42- 43-0 27 


Remarks,— The week ending March 18 wan remarkable for 
tive nights and four days of smoky fog, which has left iU 
mark on vegetation. No rain fell since the Sth inst. 



Average Temper attre for the ensuing week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiswick.— 44 T. 

Actual Temperatures :— 

London.— Ma rch 22 (12 p.m.): Max. AT ; Min. 26°. 
Provinces.— March 22 (6 p.m.) : Max. 42\ Cape Clcui ; 
Min. 31% York Wolds. 



The twelfth volume of Professor 
n!hS America!" Sargent's monumental Mlva of 

North America has been pub- 
lished (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
It should have been the last, but, as a pub- 
lisher's note tells us, a thirteenth volume will 
be required, to contain the general index, and 
to include descriptions and illustrations of 
recently-discovered species. The present volume 
is of particular interest to British cultivators, 
as it contains accounts and figures of so many 
of the coniferous trees grown in our parks and 
arboreta. The history of many of these has 



been, till recently, a tangled maze, with a cor- 
respondingly complicated synonymy and nomen- 
clature ; but gradually, as further information 
has dawned upon us, much of the confusion has 
been cleared up, and the present work, with its 
excellent illustrations, will greatly contribute 
to the completion of this result ; though, un- 
fortunately, in some cases, it will have the 
opposite effect, at least temporarily. 

Professor Sargent's personal explorations 
and investigations of the trees in their native 
localities invest this work with supreme im- 
portance. We have long since exhausted our 
vocabulary of ' appreciation of the Silua, and 
with reference to this volume, we can but repeat 
what we have previously said. 

But the changes in nomenclature which the 
author has felt -it his duty to adopt are simply 
distressing. They are based upon a system 
which is not in general use on this side of the 
Atlantic. A few illustrations will suffice to 
show how disquieting this new, and, as we 
think, unauthorised system is. When we come 
to the Black Spruce, which we had settled to 
call Picea nigra of Link., we find that in future 
we are to call it P. Mariana, and if we look to 
tho synonymy, as here given, we find the name 
Mariana is adopted because Miller, in his dic- 
tionary, called it (not Picea), but Abies Mariana ; 
so that, according to the new system, we are to 
concede priority to the half of a specific name 
only, even when that half has been placed in a 
genus that everyone now admits to be the wrong 
one. The usual practice in this country is to 
adopt the complete name applied by the mono- 
grapher who. first placed the plant in its proper 
genus. The idea, in the American system, is to 
recognise the work of the first investigator, and 
to give priority to the earliest name. Everyone 
admits the claims of priority, but then it should 
be controlled by accuracy of determination, 
which is a matter of much more importance 
than mere priority of name ; whilst the original 
author is recognised in the synonymy. 

The Red Spruce, which has been so confused 
with the White Spruce, is here called Picea 
ruberis, a new name, adopted for the purpose 
of cutting a Gordian knot. The White Spruce, 
our Picea alba, becomes Picea canadensis, for 
reasons which it would be tedious to discuss in 
these pages. The beautiful P. pungens, the 
blue forms of which are so handsome, is here 
called P. Parryana, the reason for which change 
is not apparent. Professor Sargent tells us 
that the varieties of this Fir, which are so beau- 
tiful in the young state, lose, after a few years, 
their beautiful blue colour. A tree in our own 
garden, which has been a model of symmetry 
and beauty, is now becoming ragged and bare 
at the base, and losing its exquisite colour ; so 
that there is some fear that this tree, which 
promised so well in a young state, may lose its 
beauty as it gets older, and if so, the question 
as to its name will be of less importance — at 
least, to cultivators. 

When we come to the beautiful Tsuga, gene- 
rally known as T. Mertensiana, and frequently as 
Albertiana, we again find an entirely new name, 
T. heterophylla, for reasons which, if lawful, are 
certainly not expedient. The Tsuga which we 
had come to know as T. Pattoniana is now to be 
called T. Mertensiana, an interchange which 
will cause the direst confusion. Professor Sar- 
gent, in company with Messrs. Can by and 
Muir, found two species near Sitka, one the 
Tsuga Pattoniana, the other T. Mertensiana,' 
"and it became clear that Bongabd's descrip- 
tion of Pinus Mertensiana could belong only to 
the Patton Spruce. Therefore this tree shou)4 



be known as Tsuga Mertensiana, while another 
name must be found for Bongard's Pinus 
canadensis. That of Rafinesque, published in 
1832, Abies heterophylla, is the next oldest 
name. The possibility of identifying the tree 
described by Rafinesque under this name has 
usually been doubted, but his description was 
based on the following account in the Journal 
of Lewis and Clark. ..." (Here follows the 
description.) 

Surely it would have been better to have 
made no change in the nomenclature, but to 
have given a sufficient explanation in the 
synonymy. Bongard put the plant in the 
wrong genus, or in what we now think the wrong 
genus, therefore his name can only rank as a 
synonym. Rafinesque also placed the plant 
in the wrong genus, and the identity of bis 
plant is open to doubt, or can only be identified 
by a passage in some one else's book ! 

Perhaps the most vexatious change is in the 
nomenclature of the Douglas Spruce. We had 
become accustomed to consider this as Peeodo- 
tsuga Douglasii ; but the name here adopted if 
Pseudotsuga mucronata, of Sudworth, dating 
only from 1895. This name, * ' mucronata, "" is 
taken from Rafinesque's Abies mucronata. 
Now, the tree is no Abies, according to our 
present notions, and Rafinesque's identifica- 
tions are usually open to so much doubt that 
they have generally been disregarded (we do 
not know whether there is less doubt in this 
case or no). 

The variety macrocarpa is raised to the dignity 
of specific rank rather than of a geographical 
form. . 

Abies bracteata, a name dating from 1819, is 
superseded by A. venusta, dating from 1873, 
according to the synonymy here given, the 
change being made because Douglas called it 
Pinus venusta, preference being given to the 
prior use of one correct half-name associated 
with one incorrect moiety. 

However embarrassing and vexatious these 
chauges of nomenclature may be to the present 
generation of cultivators, they do not seriously 
detract from the great value of the booa* to 
botanical students, because an ample synonymy 
and indices are given, and very often the dates 
are also appended. 

Ample details concerning the geographical 
distribution, the rate of growth, and the value 
of the trees for economic or for ornamental 
pur]H>se8 are given, so that the Silva is a veri- 
table encyclopaedia of all that is known with 
regard to the trees of the North American con- 
tinent, exclusive of Mexico. 



Royal Horticultural Society.— Xhe next 

meeting of the Fruit and Floral Committees of the 
Royal Horticultural Society will be held on Tues- 
day, March 28, in the Drill Hall, James Stree*, 
Westminster, 1 to 5 p.m. A lecture on "Someoi 
the Plants Exhibited," will be given at 3 o'clock 
by the Rev. Prof. G. Henslow, M.A., Ac. 

Horticulturists and The Bailiff.— Many 

of our readers have at one time or another at- 
tended the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Westminster. Probably many of them 
are also aware of the mews that run alongside 
the Drill Hall, and where are baited most of the 
horses that are necessary to draw the exhibits from 
the various horticultural establishments to the 
exhibition. On the occasion of the last meeting, 
events proceeded as usual so far as the exhibitors 
were concerned until the afternoon. But, meanwhile, 
certain events had taken place. It appears that the 
occupier of the mews had a certain creditor (to die 
amount of £70) who, for reasons best known to him- 
self, had decided to place the -stabling and -contents 
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re of • county court bailiff. Ordinary 
i instinct* suggested that Bach a proceeding 
should take place on a "Tuesday," as we borticul- 
turiiU know it On such a day the stable* are 
nearly full of well -conditioned animals. Words 
art inadequate to describe with what feeling* 



hammer. Happily, the Council of the Society hap- 
pened to be sitting at the time, and fortunately 
— from, the general exhibitor's point of view— the 
impounded horses included two animals belonging 
to Sib Tbevob Lawrence, Bt., and hia influence 
in the ond saved the situation. The honourable 



i determines to entrust 



owner of a stable, before 01 
his steeds to such a place. 

The Nurserymen's, Market Gardeners' 
ano General Hailstorm Insurance Cor 
P .'RATION. — The fourth annual meeting of the 



exhibitor* learned the u» 
Pennauoa and threats « 
lea* bailiff, a* t 



-C of the state of tilings. 
I unavailing, the hearl- 
ved by 



either, Affair* were rapidly becoming delperate. 
Th* plan t* were likely to suffer injury from re- 
maining in the Drill Hall all night, and the hones 
were in danger of being sold under (be auctioneer's 



baiouel proceeded to the Sheriff* Court and ex- 
plained the position ol himself and hi* horticultural 
friends to that representative of British law, aud 
to the intervention of tbi* dignitary do the exhibitors 
owe tbe recovery of their living motors. In future, 
it would appear to be necessary to obtain a written 
certificate as to tbe financial circumstances of tbe 



shareholders will be held st Simpson'*,] 01, Strain], 
London, ou Monday, tbe 27tli inat., at 3 p.m. Th« 
report is very satisfactory, showing an increase of. 
27 per cent in the premium income. The directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 5. per 
eeat on tbe paid-up capital, a bonus of 5, per oem., . 
and tLat £300 be added to tbe reserve fund. The 
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directorate is very strong, consisting almost entirely 
of the leading members of the trade. The Secre- 
tary is Mr. A. J. Monro, 1, King Street, Covent 
Garden. As the advantages offered cannot be too 
widely known, the directors draw attention to the 
benefits of insuring with this Corporation, viz., that 
those insured can replace immediately their own 
glass broken by hail, the corporation paying them 
at the rate per square foot at which the glass is 
insured. Another advantage, and of which several 
insurers are availing themselves, is that of being 
able to cover wholly or partially the value of the 
contents of their glasshouses by increased insur- 
ance of their glass— an advantage offered by no 
other insurance company. 

National Carnation and Picotee Society. 

— This Society, which has as its president Mabtix R. 
Smith, Esq., appears, from its twenty-second Annual 
Report, to have experienced a most successful year, 
as with the end of its financial year it had a 
balance in its favour after meeting all expenses 
of no less a sum than £253 15*. 7J</. The total 
receipts amounted to £526 9s. 9Jd., Mr. M. R. 
Smith's special prizes amounting to the sum of 
£19 7*. The prize-money disburaements amounted 
to £182 16«. 6d. In regard to the various sections 
of Carnations, much improvement has been noted 
in recent years in selfs and fancies, and more 
especially in yellow-Coloured selfs, fancies, and 
Picotees. Flakes, bizarres, and whites are said to 
be stationary, although improvement may bo confi- 
dently looked for. The Society distinctly claims to 
have been instrumental in bringing about . this 
satisfactory state of things. The schedule for the 
present year has been revised to a considerable ex- 
tent, and some new classes have been added. More- 
over, the dressed blooms are divided into three sec- 
tions, so as to suit the different classes of cultivators 
— a very necessary alteration, as by this arrangement 
the competitors are placed on a more equal footing. 
This scheme was devised by the President, who 
also gives a Silver Cup to each section to be awarded 
to the exhibitor gaining the greatest number of 
points in that section. Attention is called in the 
report to the new " triplicate blooms " in the third 
division, and to the exhibits without dressing or 
cards, which, it is hoped, may prove attractive to 
exhibitors. A list of the winning varieties being now 
published in the annual report, it is not considered 
to be necessary to hold an election of varieties as 
has hitherto been done. 

Southern Counties Carnation Society. 
— This Society presents its first annnal report, and 
we are enabled to gather from the gratulatory 
opening paragraph, that success has waited on its 
venture as a rival of the National Carnation Society 
in its bid for support among the cultivators and 
admirers of Carnations. The members number at 
the present time 200. The first exhibition, held in 
July last, was a success, although the season was 
adverse and tlie day rainy. The committee feel 
that the thanks of the members are due to Mr. 
William Carton, jun., for his exertions to 
make the Society a success. Mr. A. Johnston, 
26, St. Mary's Road, Southampton, is the assistant 
secretary, to whom all communications should be 
addressed. 

The "Journal of Horticulture" for 

March 9 is worthy of preservation as con- 
taining a sympathetic account of many of the 
principal writers in that much -esteemed periodical, 
together with portraits of some of the principal 
contributors from the time of its establishment till 
tho present time. Thus, we find portraits of 
Robert Errinuton, Donald Beaton, Pearson 
of Chilwell, Thomas Rivers, and George Abbey, 
not to speak of others happily still with us. 

Dante, and the Action of Light upon 

PLANTS. — In a recent number of Nature is a very 
interesting article on this subject by Professor Italo 
GitiLiOLi. The Professor gives several illustrations 
proving that the great Italian poet had sound ideas 
as to the action of solar heat and light upon plants, 



and that his views and those of his contemporary, 
Pier de Crescenzi, were far in advance of the 
time. It was not till the time of Inoek Horss and 
De Sausscre (1774-1804), indeed, that the truth 
was demonstrated. The following passage from 
Dante may be set by the side of those which recall 
the fact that in the consumption of coal we are but 
liberating the sun-heat and light stored up in 
primaeval forests, and that Cucumbers and other 
fruits are so much " bottled sunshine." 

" Behold the sun's heat which becometh wine, 
Joined to the juioe that from the Vine distils.** 

These verses are stated to have been suggested 
by a passage in Cicero de Senectute. In their turn 
they influenced Leonardo da Vinci in the belief 
that "the sun giveth spirit and life to plants, and 
the soil with its moisture nourisheth them." 
Galileo believed that wine is a compound of light 
and sap; and Dante asserted that both oil and 
wine are formed by the action of solar heat and 
light on plants. Pier de Crescenzi (1305), a con- 
temporary of Dante, laid special stress on the 
action of beat and light on plants, and alluded to 
the hardening influence of light upon vegetable 
tissues (ripening of the wood in gardeners' phraseo- 
logy). "Plants in warm weather," says Cres- 
cenzi, " grow in the darkness of night, and in the 
heat of the sun they harden and become woody." 
"The splendour of the ancient literature," says 
Prof. Giqlioli, in conclusion, " dawning again upon 
Italy, overpowered the rising of the new science. 
The generations that followed Dante became more 
erudite than learned ; and the new knowledge slept 
again through the centuries, just showing life with 
Leonardo da Vinci and a few others, until the 
unlocking of the gates of sense and the kindling of 
a greater natural light in the days of Bacon and 
Galileo." 

Floral Decorations (?).— A pillow for the 

funeral of a wholesale butcher at Toronto was 
"adorned" by a floral device representing a blue 
bull in the centre, with head down and tail erect. 
We take this " elegant extract " from the FloriaW 
Exchange. 

The Topographical Botany of the West 

OF SCOTLAND. — A work on this subject, by Mr. 
Peter Eyvino, F.L.8., is announced as ready for 
publication. The country embraced extends from 
Ayrshire to the Hebrides, and includes fourteen of 
the Watsonian vice counties, details of which are 
given in the introduction, so that they can be 
easily traced on any map of Scotland. Remarks 
are made on doubtful natives, nomenclature, 
Rubus, Rosa, Hieracia, and Salix. An index is 
given to all the genera recorded, also a list of 
author's surnames iu full, commonly attached to 
the name of a plant in an abbreviated form. The 
work extends to about 200 pages, demy Svo, is 
bound in cloth, and is published at 2s. 

"WlLLINQ'8 PRE88 GUIDE."— This is a list of 
the newspapers published in the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere. The list is, in the first instance, 
alphabetical, and in the succeeding pages, classified 
according to subjects. No fewer than twenty-one 
publications relating to gardening are specified. 
Another section contaius lists of the newspapers and 
other periodicals published in the various counties 
of Great Britain and Ireland. A list of the 
principal newspapers published in tho colonies, in 
the United States, and on the Continent of Europe 
is given, so that the book is of the nature of an 
encyclopa-dia. 

Horticultural Club.— The usual monthly 
dinner and conversazione took place on Tuesday, 
14th inst., at the rooms of the Club, Hotel Windsor. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. R. Gofton Salmond. 
The subject for discussion was the planting and 
pruning of single Roses, and was opened by Mr. 
George Paul, V.M.H., who said that a different 
system must be adopted in their planting to that 
which was pursued in the case of Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Teas, and Hybrid Teas. There were three ways 



in which, he said, they might be advantageously 
used : trained horizontally so as to form a fence or 
hedge, and for this purpose he advocated hurdlH 
(on which the Roses might be trained), and tap- 
ported by five barred iron fences ; they might be 
most advantageously used as single specimen on 
lawns, supported by a Larch pole ; or as single 
plants in shrubberies amongst other flowering 
shrubs. With regard to planting, it must be 
remembered that as they are to remain permanently, 
they should have more space afforded them than 
the ordinary dwarf H.P.'s or Teas, and libers] 
provision should be made for their future welfare. 
A hole, about three feet in diameter, should be 
made and tilled with good Rose-compost. Wits 
regard to pruning, it was necessary to betr io 
mind that they should be treated very differently 
to the H.P.'s and Teas, only requiring the three- 
year-old wood to be cut away, the two-year-old 
wood to be laid in, and the one-year-old shoot* 
very slightly shortened. A very interesting dis- 
cussion followed the paper, in which all present 
joined, and a cordial vote of thanks was awarded 
to Mr. Paul for his interesting paper. 

OLD WORLD GARDENS.— An exceedingly bright 
and interesting collection of water-colour drawings, 
by Mr. £. Arthur Rowe, is at the present time on 
view at The Dowdeswell Galleries, 160, Bond St., W. 
Old-world gardens, in a good state of preserratkm, 
are not numerous in this country, and they are 
constantly being sketched by artists. Many of 
those now very exquisitely reproduced by Mr. 
Rowe have been seen before from the brush of 
such practised artists as Mr. Parsons, Mr. £lgooi», 
and Mr. Fulletlove. We refer in this instance 
to pictures of such places as Penshurst Castle, 
Montacute House, Levens Hall, Bui wick, Aiiey, 
Loseley Hall, Berkeley Castle, Haddon Hall; 
the topiary work, and the Yew-walk, Elvaston; 
views at the Villa Palmieri, Villa Borghese, and 
others— old friends all, but none the less worthy 
of seeing through another artist's eyes. 

APPLE8 FROM THE ANTIPODE8.— We have 
been informed by the officials of the Orient Com- 
pany that the Oruba, from Hobart, due April 15, 
will bring 7,000 cases of Apples ; and the Oceana, 
due on the 22nd proximo, will bring 10,500 



A Spring Flower Show at Ealing.— This 
is now an annual occurrence, and is arranged by the 
members of the Ealing and District Gardeners' 
Society in aid of the gardening charities. The 
above exhibition took place in the spacious Victoria 
Hall on the 21st. inst, the proceeds to be divided 
between the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Insti- 
tution and the Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund. 

The Severity of the Weather during the 

past week is evident from letters we have received 
from numerous correspondents. On the night of 
the 20th inst., we are informed, that at Broxbourne 
(Herts), there were 20° of frost, at Catford 18°, at 
Gillingham, in Norfolk, as much as 2?* of frost, and 
at Woburn 34 ? of frost, or 2 below zero ! 

CAPE FRUIT.— The Union Company's steamer, 
the Moor, from the Cape, brought 189 boxes of 
Grapes, 36 of Plums, 7 of Tomatos, and 8 of 
Bananas. The Grapes, mostly white, were in good 
condition, and have realised good prices; a few 
boxes were Black Hermitage— small and poor; 
the Plums were again of excellent quality, though 
not quite such large fruits as those already 
received. The Bananas were from Natal, and 
shipped on deck. These arrived in quite a rotten 
condition, which seems to show that the fruit will 
not carry well in some cases. The Tomatos were s 
private consignment. 

KEW MEN. — The value of the training given to 
gardeners employed at Kew is shown by the 
number that obtain good situations from that 
establishment.* We learn that since January, 
1898, eighteen first-class appointments have bees 
made from Kew, including seven curators and 
assistants of botanical gardens in the colonies sod 
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India, two collector* in Africa and China, five head 
gardener*, and four nursery foremen. Applicants 
(or employment at Kew must be over twenty, and 
under twenty five year* of age, and they must have 
bad a good training before entering Kew for the 
two yean' courae given. It will be *een that these 

■ayiili) In are filled by comparatively young 

■Mb. Applications should in the first inatance be 
*a*de to the Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

A Market Gardener and a Welsh Coal 
Strike. — An interesting cue was settled on the 
Itta inst. in Mr. Justice Grantham's Court, wheo 
lit. Greek, of Riverside Vineries, Hampton, sued 
Mas an. Cabs ft Co. of Swansea, for damages arising 
oM of failure of contract. Mr. Grefn hail con- 
tfaeted with Mens™. Cash k Co. in November, 
1887, to supply him with sixty tons of anthracite 
coal at such times and in such quantities as he 
should require. The colliers strike, however, pre- 
vented the defendants from keeping the contract, 



vantages of interpollination in counteracting ste- 
rility. The average gross returns per acre from 
fruit culture were noted, and the average expenses, 
together with the essentials to success. In regard 
to the proapecta, it was contended that if the 
United Kingdom is favoured with peaceful times, 
there is a great future before the cultivator 
of hardy fruits, because the value of these 
products, as an important part of a healthful diet, 
is rapidly becoming more generally recognised. 
The discussion was opened by Mr. S. T. Wright, 
Superintendent of the Chiswick Gardens, who 
detailed many experiences in support of the 
principal points. He was followed by Mr. E. 
Camp, Mr. A. Bridges, Mr. J. Phaser, and 
several other members, in an animated, interesting, 
and prolonged discussion, at the conclusion of 
which Mr. Castle briefly replied on the various 
points, and the proceedings closed with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to Mr. Castle, proposed by Mr. 
S. T. Wruiht. and seconded by Mr. A. Buiuues. 



between Plants and Ants, &c There ore numerous 
plates, some appealing chiefly to the scientist ; 
others, those, for instance, representing samples of 
ancient "pueblo" work from Arizona, of more 
popular interest. They are indeed beautiful repro- 
duction* of wonderful specimens of primitive handi- 
craft. The paper on the Biological Relations between 
Plants and Ants is a clear account of a subject 
engaging the attention of both botanists and euto- 
mologists. The author (Dr. Hkiu) is fully up to 
date in his facts and observation, while the general 
tenor of his opinion* may be gathered from hi* own 
words, that : — " Disregarding the sufferings and 
death of individuals, evolution tend* to establish 
between being* primitively rival* a modus vivendi 
that assure* the free expansion of the species ; a 
progreasive expansion that must soon find it* limit* 
in the new struggle that (pecies, triumphing by 
their union, must make against neighbouring 
species." 

Continental Novelties. — The list of 
novelties issued from the National Arboretum and 
Alpine Garden of Zoscheii, near Merseburg, is so 
large, that we cannot enumerate them individually. 
They comprise deciduous tree* and shrubs, Mag- 
nolias, Ilexes, Ac. The catalogue of alpine plants 
issued from the same establishment is also very 

COLO IN Florida.— We are so much in the habit 
of bemoaning the variations of our own climate, and 
ite many drawbacks, that it may be of advantage to 
us to sea that climatal variation* ore met with 
even in the Gulf of Mexico. The following extract 
from the American Floruit, may be of interest as 
confirmatory of the remarks of a correspondent 
at p. 153. 
■' Ou the nights of February 1! and IS, sud slio durinjt tut 



Mr. Green had six large greenhouses containing 
1 1,000 Tomato plants, and some Beans for forcing. 
He could not obtain the coal contracted for, and 
estimated the value of crops thus lost at £435 for 
Tomato*, and £422 for Beans. Council for defen- 
■Uuu contended that plaintiff waa not entitled to 
claim for loss of crops, but the difference only 
between the contract price with defendants and the 
prise at which he could have obtained the necessary 
fuel elsewhere. The court accepted this view, and 
after expert evidence bad been given that plaintiff 
could have obtained the 35 tons of coal which 
defendants failed to supply at a loss of £$ 2s. Oil., 
this sum was awarded to plaintiff. 

Hardy Fruit Culture. —At the meeting ol 
the Chiswick Gardeners' Mutual Improvement 
Association on Thursday, March 16, a paper 
■as read by Mr. R. Lewis Castle, Manager of the 
Wohurn Experimental Fruit Farm, on " Hardy 
Fruit Culture, its Problems, Profit* and Prospects." 
Tim problems were classed under the head* of 
Trse formation and Fruit production, special 
reference being made to stocks, budding and 
jrsfttsg, pruning, planting, manures and cultiva- 
lion, as affecting growth or fertility, while, as 
regard* the latter, particular attention was called 
to tli» influence of foreign pollen, and the ad- 
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The Natural History of Plants.— The 
admirable work by Herbn Kernes, von Makilaux 
and Prof. Oliver is now being issued iu part*, with 
the original illustrations and letter-press, by the 
Gresham Publishing Co. It can only be obtained 
from them or their agents by subscriber*. 

POTATO-GRAFT! NO.— M. BoRNET, in a recent 
number of the Journal dt, la Sociiti National* 
d' Horticulture de France (p. 193), alludes to an 
observation of M. Stmashukcer that atropine has 
been detected in tbe tubers of Potato* on which 
Datura Stramonium boa been grafted (Berichte d. 
DeuUchen Botanischen Geaellschaft, p. xxxvi. ). 
This is a very remarkable illustration of tbe effect 
of the scion on the stock ; but it i« not an experi- 
ment that it i* desirable to repeat outside the 
laboratory, or, at least, tbe experimental plot. 

"The Smithsonian Report."— The Annual 
Report of the Board of Regent* of tbe Smithsonian 
Institution to July, 1896, has reached us, and the 
content* are, a* usual, of great interest. The volume 
include* a general appendix devoted to papers on 
Astronomy, Mathematics and Mechanics, Physical 
Geography, Recent Advances iu Science and their 
Bearing ou Medicine and Surgery, Processes of Life 
Revealed by the Microscope, Biologic Relations 
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American Ftori 

General Horticultural Exhibition at 
Lyons.— The Societe d'Horti cult ure du Rhone is 
organising a general Horticultural, Artistic and 
Industrial Exhibition, to be held at Lyon* from 
the 3rd to the 12th of November, 1899. Thi* 
exhibition will be coincident with tbe fourth 
Congress of the Soctete Francaiae de* Cbrysanthe- 
miates, and a grand International Chrysanthemum 
Congress will be held at the same time. Numerous 
prize*, medals, and other awards are offered iu 
connection with the various sections, tbe pro. 
gramme for which can now be obtained from 
M. G. CiUHANNE, Secretaire-general, Palais dee 
Arts, Lyon (Rhone). Special railway facilities are 
offered to intending exhibitors. 



WEST BANK HOUSE, BEATON 
MERSEY. 

Within a short distance of Stockport, the 
great centre of the cotton industry, the beautiful 
gardens of J. Leemann, Esq., some 15 acre* in 
axtent, and containing one of the moat select and 
well.grown collections of Orchid* in the country, 
afford a remarkable instance of what a successful 
man of business with a love of horticulture can 
accomplish in a very short time, The beautilui 
garden*, and the dwelling house, with its conserva- 
tories, have been brought to their present perfect 
state in less than four years. The owner of late 
bo* made the more showy Orchid* hit chief 
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recreation, but not the only one, be having an 
earlier hobby in the collection of tropical butter- 
fliee and moths, both being due to extensive travels 
in out-of-the-way parts of the world. 

The Obchids. 

These plants are elevated to the chief place in 
the gardeus, and evidence of them was imme- 
diately found in the cut flowers of Cattleya 
Trianaei and other species arranged in the dwelliug- 
house. In the conservatory adjoiniog the billiard- 
room was a fine bank of Orchids in flower, which we 
were informed is maintained the year round with- 
out any noticeable injury to the plants; firstly, 
bscause the electric light is used; secondly, by 
reason of the plants being afforded water with care 
and kept dry rather than wet ; and thirdly, the 
flowers are cut from the plants when a reasonable 
time has elapsed. 

This fine bank consisted recently of the finest 
selected varieties of Cattleya Triantti, showy Den- 
drobiums and Odontoglossums. Of the former the 
colours range from pure white, to white with ruby 
Up ; and through all shades of colour to rich rose- 
crimson, the form of the flowers in all cases being 
perfect. The handsome West Bank House variety, 
is remarkable, not only as regards its flowers, 
but from its growth, which suggests Cattleya 
Warscewiczii. In the study close at hand 
were portfolios of coloured drawiugs of most of the 
finer Orchids, the arrangement of the drawings 
rendering comparison easy. Of the Dendrobiums, 
the unequalled D. nobile nobilius, of which there 
were many specimens, stand out prominently. 
Then come D. n. Ballianum, a contrast, the 
blossoms being, nearly white. D. n. Cooksoni, 
with its quaintly -coloured petals ; D. n. Cypheri, 
white, with maroon centre, and rose-coloured tips ; 
D. n. Sanderianum, one of the mo3t beautiful in 
colour and shape ; and others equally good, which 
have come with various importations. • Of other 
Dendrobiums, the handsome forms of the class of D. 
x splendidissimum grandiflorum, which, like the 
stronger forms of D. nobile, Mr. Edge, the gardener 
at West Bank House, succeeds in getting flowering 
growths of upwards of 4 feet in height, and propor- 
tionately stout ; D. nobile albiflorum, D. x Ains- 
worthi, Cypher's variety ; D. Wardianum, and 
D. W. album, and others appear to advantage. 
At the back of the bank were fine specimeos of 
Cymbidiums just expanding their flowers, the front 
being made up with Cypripediums, which, although 
not liked so well by Mr. Leemann as Cattleyas, 
Lselias, and hybrids of these gonera, are still of use 
in decorative arrangements. There were remarked 
also C. villosiim gigauteum, the finest form of 
thespecies ; C. x Creon/ C. x nitons superbum, 
and the best forms of C. x Calypso, C. x 
Lathamianum, Ac. 

The Winter Gakdex. 

This structure is on a lower level, and here were 
seen some good Cymbidiums, intermixed with fine 
foliage plants. The other plants in this garden 
consisted of specimen* Camellias,' which were 
begiuning to blossom. Presently the commodious 
block of Orchid-houses, constructed under. Mr. 
Leemann's direction by Messrs. R. Hal li day & Co.,' 
of Middletoo, was reached, in which was found a 
sturdy collection of Cattleyas, Lodias, and La-lio- 
Cattleyas. The last-named race of crosses, of 
which a grand collection was remarked, take the 
lead. Flowering for the first time, as we were 
told, was a grand novelty in Cattleya x Octave 
Doin, having a flower with a certain resemblance 
to C. x Hardyana, but with evidenoe of C. Men- 
deli in the elongated, crimped, ruby-crimeou 
coloured lip. Other remarkable plants were La>lio- 
Cattleya x Amy Leemann and L.-C. x Marguerite 
Maron. In both cases L.-C. x Scbilleriana is pro- 
bably the parent, and not L. -C. x elegans, and the 
parentage would seem to indicate forms of L. -C. x 
Henry Greenwood —but a comparison has shown 
them to be distinct, as they are florally more 
showy, especially in 'the development of the front 



part of the lip; a fine plant of a hybrid 
between Cattleya Warscewiczii and L.-C. x 
Dominiana, said to bear flowers 11 inches across ; 
another between Laelia tenebrosa and L. 
Digbyana, and various other singular crosses, 
most of which will soon bear flowers. Of other 
showy hybrids there are numbers of Laelio-Cattleya 
x Canhamiana, L.-C. x callistoglossa, L.-C. X 
Aphrodite, and many other showy hybrids which 
never fail to afford variety. There were noted 
vigorous plants of Ltelio-Cattleya x Berthe Four- 
nier, L.-C. x Arnoldiana, L.-C. x Sallieri, L.-C. 
x eximia, L. -C. > Gottoiana, and most of the other 
showy Lselio-Cattleyas. 

Favourite things, and especially those certain to 
produce fine varieties or natural hybrids, have been 
purchased unflowered in quantity, preference being 
given to Cattleya aurea. The venture has already 
been productive of many splendid C. X Hardyana, 
and out of the hundreds still unflowered, some 
remarkable forms will probably result. More than 
one were credited as "white gigas,'' and these are 
being watched with great expectation. 

The Odontoulossum Houses. 

These form another notable feature, sharing with 
the Dendrobiums the second place after the Laelio- 
Cattleyas and Cattleyas. The strain of O. crispum 
is a very fine one, some of the flowers at present show - 
iug being circular, and of large size. One group of 
them has been remarkably prolific of crosses, some 
splendid O. Andersoniannm, 0. Ruckerianum, O. 
Wilckeanum, &c. , having flowered out of it. One 
of the more beautiful is 0. Wilckeanum var. pailens 
(fig- 71), which has nearly white flowers, spotted 
with red-brown, and which, although in colour 
approaching O. crispum, it forms a well-defined 
example of 0. x Wilckeanum, although departing 
from the ordinary type of that species. Many 
other strauge-looking hybrids, or probably spotted 
forms of O. crispum were in bud, and full of pro- 
mise. Many fine 0. triumphans and others were 
also in bloom. 

The Den drobium -house 

was a scene of luxuriant growth and good flowers, 
and among other remarkable subjects were two of 
Cattleya labiata Peetersana superba, which were 
carrying flowers of an intense purplish -crimson, 
similar iu colour to^ those on the plant which 
recently realised such a large sum of money, but 
they were larger, and' of better shape. C. Trianaei 
Constance Leemann, and C. T. Empress, are two 
very distinct and charming varieties ; Lodia anccps 
Leemanni, the largest and finest-coloured L. anccps ; 
two superb, round-flowered Vanda coerulea ; some 
fine Lycasto Skin Deri alba; Odontoglossum Rucker- 
ianum il lustre, a very showy form, were remarked. 
In every class only those which are superior are 
retained. 

The Gardens. 

The land forms an undulating slope towards the 
south, and the chief noticeable features are the 
immense beds and borders of fine Rhododendron 
hybridum, which in their season must' form a 
gorgeous display. I The garden is protected by 
plantations of Hollies arid' Conifers, whose front 
borders are filled with bulbous and herbaceous 
perennial plants. Here and there we noted beds 
planted with Carnations and Auriculas ; and 
beyond is a large fishpond, fed by a natural spring. 
To the left is a miniature farmyard, and beyond 
this come the fine new ranges of fruit bouses and 
the kitchen-garden, and at the further extremity of 
the last is the gardener's house. The whole is 
brought into communication by telephone ; time 
and labour-saving appliances appear on all hands, 
and but little could be suggested to improve Mr. 
Leemann 's plan, which embraces the making of 
a new garden to look like an old one, and to 
further which idea fine old standard Hollies, Irish 
Yews, &c, are introduced, and climbing Roses 
and other rustic trailers profusely arranged in 
salient spots. 



Home Correspondence. 

ROYAL QAR0ENER8* ORPHAN FUND.-" A. D." 
made some pertinent remarks on the above Food 
in the Journal of Horticulture on February 23. 
He deplores the fact that not one of the father* of 
the nineteen children nominated for election thk 
year had been a subscriber to the Fund, and alio 
to the indifference of gardeners generally in not 
becoming subscribers, and asks, " Can anyone 
explain it?" I am afraid it is difficult of eipU- 
nation. A glance at the list of subscribers for 
1897 reveals the fact that many men occupying 
prominent positions as head gardeners do net sub- 
scribe to the Fund, and whom we may aaame 
could well afford tho sum of 5>. or more per annum. 
It is possible the claims of the Fund have hot otto 
brought home to them by personal solicitation ; bat 
the large majority of gardeners are poorly paid, and 
can ill afford even the small sum of 5*. per year 
[This cannot be true of gardeners as a claat. El;.], 
sod especially as they have no guarantee that their 
children will receive the benefits of the Fool 
should they require it. As a worker for eight 
years on behalf of the Fund, I have solicited score 
of gardeners to become annual subscriberi, and 
what is the result? I have four gardenen on my 
book, the remainder being nurserymen and private 
ladies and gentlemen. Some whom I have atked 
say, " We have no guarantee that we shall receive 
any benefit ; we have no voice in the management. 
as we live at too great a distance from the place of 
meeting. It is those living near who can do as they 
like, aud pull the strings on behalf of any candi- 
dates for election." I do not endorse these view, 
but have every confidence in the executive com 
roittee ; and I should like to impress on the great 
body of gardeners the necessity of beoomiog annul 
subscribers, and if there is anything in conneetbe 
with the Fund they do not approve of, let them make 
it known through the horticultural press or other 
wise. ' I know from experience the extort ire 
pleased, to give the humblest individuals every 
opportunity to express their grievances. The time 
will come when' it will be the children of sub- 
scribers who will benefit by the Fund ; hot it matt 
not be two children from one family to the exclu- 
sion of children from other families whose claim* 
are equal or more deserving. At the lait annual 
meeting the following was added to Rale XL - 
* ' Not more than two children of the same family 
can be in receipt of the benefits of the Fond at the 
same time." Previously, the rule did not specify 
how many children from one family might receive 
the benefit of the Fund. But why should two of 
one family receive the benefit of the Food, whik 
other 'families are left out* Surely the Fund i^ 
meant to benefit a number. o£ families, sod not to* 
few. At the present time eight families have escb 
two children on the Fund, each child being allowed 
f>*. per week. Mr. A. Dean suggested that at * 
future time it would be expedient to ioiiit that 
there must be four children under 12 yean of 
age in a family before two of its members could be 
on the Fund at the same time. I do not agree villi 
him there.- I suggest that only one child from a 
family shall receive the benefit of the Food, unless 
under exceptional circumstances, such as the lot* 
of both parents. Also, I would further soggest, 
that should the Circumstances of the case require 
it, the child of a deceased subscriber who has in- 
scribed for five or more' years^shall be entitled to 
tho benefit of the Fund without election. Or, &< 
child might be allowed twenty or more votes for each 
year the father had subscribed.' I know tbtfe 
suggestions require consideration, but it is in tbc 
interest of the Fund I make them, and I expect to 
hear the opinions of others'; apd possibly the 
Executive Committee * may be induced to consider 
them, aud so make the Fund of 'still great* r 
benefit, and, perhaps, by so doing jthe great body » f 
gardeners will be encouraged to become subscriber. 
J. B. Stevenson, Hon, Local Secretary, Boumtwovti 

FRUIT PROTECTOR8.— I expect to learn that 
your readers regard the celluloid Pear-prottct«* 
shown recently to the Fruit Committee, and figured 
in the Gardeners' Chronicle last week as toys. The 
Committee recommended that some of them should 
be tried on Pears at Chiswick this year against 
the old method of enclosing the fruit in muslin 
bags. Pears suffer most from the birds io pecking 
small holes near the stems. Fish netting, which 
by enclosing the entire tree keeps off these p&ta. 
should be by far the cheapest and simplest of 
protectors. A. D. 
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WINTER AOONITE8 FLOWERING BADLY.— I 
have never known so few flowers as there have 
bten this year on the Winter Aconites in propor- 
tion to the leaves, which are abundant and 
rigorous. I might attribute this to the dense 
growth of the seedlings, but Aconites do not seem 
\o wear out the soil where growing thick, or to 
mind its exhaustion by tree root*. I recollect 
more than half a century, ago how thickly they 
flowered under the Lime-trees at -the back of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and I dare Bay they do 
Estill. Lack of flowers has not been general amongst 
•*arly spring plants, as Crocuses, Anemone blanda, 
Cyclamen Coum, Leucoium vernum, never floweret! 
better. With regard to Leucoium, I see it stated 
that a robust variety, which generally bears two 
flowers on a scape, and is called carpaticum, has 
yellow tips to the flowers. My experience is, that 
the robust forms have generally green tips ; many 
of these bear three flowers on a scape here ; and I 
lately gathered one, not a fasciation, but a well- 
formed scape, with five flowers. C. Wolley Dod, 
My Hall. 

LYCHNIS VI8CARIA 8PLENDEN8 PLENA.— The 
above variety of Lychnis, though a descendant of 
the British species, L. Viscaria, must not be sup- 
posed to be the old red or flore-pleno of gardens, 
but it is, as the name implies, an improved form, 
producing large panicles of brilliant rose-coloured 
dowers. Growers who require hardy, enduring 
herbaceous plants, will do well to make a note of 
it. William Earley. 

THALICTRUM AQUILEQIFOLIUM ATROPUR- 
PUREUM, a very showy dark-flowered form of the 
Austrian Meadow Rue, was again uoticeablo at one 
of the late Royal Botanic Society's exhibitions. 
Growers, pending the distribution of such a fine 
form, should meantime grow Thalictrum aquilegi- 
folium purpureum, as being a good contrast with 
Thalictrum angustifolium with pale yellow flowers, 
andT. aquilegium (white and bluish-pink varieties). 
T. minus (syn. adiantifolium) requires to be well- 
grown to make it really effective. William Earley. 

80LANUM MACROCARPUM.— Solanum macro- 
carpura, like S. capsicastrum and others, is 
raluable by reason of its fruits, which are smooth- 
skinned and red in colour, suggestive of small 
Tomatos. The plant is of dwarf, compact habit, 
and is very valuable for the decoration of the 
greenhouse during winter. The fruits are per- 
aistent for some months, even after the leaves have 
fallen. Its propagation may be easily effected by 
means of seeds, which germinate readily in any 
light compost. When the seedlings are of sufficient 
size to handle, they should be potted off and 
grown on without a check. In June the plants 
flhonld be transferred into the f ruiting-pots, which 
may be from 7 to 8 inches in diameter. The plants 
require a fairly rich compost, consisting of loam, 
leaf-mould, and well-decomposed manure in equal 
parts, and a little sand. When they have become 
well established they may be stood out in the 
open, removing them again to the house directly 
the fruit* change colour, which under ordinary 
circumstances will take place during September. 
I have seen excellent examples of this plant grown 
at Kew. P. Bolt, Wentworlh Gardens. 

THE SHAMROCK.— An evening journal, apropos 
of St. Patrick's Day, raises the question of the 
identity of the true Shamrock. ' 4 The Shamrock, " 
«ayi a writer in the Church Gazette, "was held 
sacred by several nations in antiquity, and endowed 
by them with mysterious and magical virtues. It 
was used as a means of detecting evil spirits. To 
find a four-leaved Clover is an indication of happi- 
ness. When put under the pillow, it ensures 
dreams of your lover. When placed surreptitiously 
into the pocket of your friend it will secure his 
constancy. A two-leaved Trefoil, plucked at the 
time of the Ave Maria, is a sign that you will soon 
be married, and live happily ever after." This 
•hows that the Shamrock was something more 
than a national emblem ; and so far as the testi- 
mony is valuable, makes the Trefoil to be the Irish 
Shamrock. Commenting on this, the evening 
paper (Echo) has an enquiry from a correspondent 
— " Which plant is the real Shamrock ? " and it 
states that " the question has more than once been 
put to a scientific test in Ireland, by collecting 
numbers of specimens worn by the people, and 
classifying them. They are always, or almost 
always, a species of Clover. Most often, the small 



yellow-flowered Clover, the smallest species, we 
believe indigenous to these Islands — that is, the, 
Shamrock of Ireland to-day. But there is little 
doubt that, thejplant originally blessed bjr St. 
Patrick was the Wood-sorrel, a much more striking 
and handsome plant than the obscure little Clover 
now used by Irish people everywhere, which will 
be worn so widely to-day.. The Wood-sorrel also 
conforms to the early tradition that the * Sham- * 
roque of Ireland was pungent, and good to eat/ 
The latter (Oxalis Acetosefla) is indigenous to Ire- 
land, and it has trifoliate foliages. Spencer in his 
view of the Stale of Ireland, tells us that the 
Irish, 'if they found a plot of Watercresses or 
Shamrocks there, they flocked as to a feast for a 
time ; ' " Shamrocks in this case being undoubtedly 
the Wood -sorrel. D., March 17. 

"EARLIE8T OF ALL" WALLFLOWER. — This 
variety, sent out by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, has 
proved useful at Belvoir during the past winter. 
The seeds of these winter flowers were sown early 
in Juue last, and the seedlings in due time trans- 
planted, and early in October the plants were 
covered with flowers, and they were then removed 
to the flower-garden, where flowers have been pro- 
duced ever since ; thus, in a mild winter like that 
of 1898-99, lengthening the Wallflower season by 
about six months. . All who cherish and admire 
these sweet-scented old-world flowers should make 
a pointof growing " Earliest of All," under which 
name it "was kindly sent to me for trial three years 
ago. Doubtless it will soon receive other names, 
like many other good things. The older varieties 
of Wallflowers, seeds of which were sown at the 
same time, and the plants treated similarly, are 
just displaying the colour of their flowers, and the 
same may be said of" the old double yellow, plants 
of which are, however, always raised from slips, 
and have to be accommodated with a warmer 
position out of doors than the others. W. H. Divers, 
Belvoir Castle Gardens. 

ACACIA DEALBATA.— A specimen of this plant, 
the "Mimosa," of the London florists and the 
Riviera cultivators, can now be seen in flower on a 
south wall at Belvoir. It was transferred from a 
flower-pot early in 1894, and in the following 
winter, when the thermometer on the grass fell to 
8° below zero, = 40° of cold, the plant was killed 
to the ground ; but next year it threw up a shoot 
which has grown until, at the present time, it is 
12 feet in height. Another plant put out on the 
grass in the Duchess's garden is also showing 
several bunches of flowers ; but this is later than 
the plant against the south wall. This plant had 
to be transplanted last year, and its growth 
suffered in consequence; but it now measures 14 
feet in height and 8 feet in width. Doubtless the 
recent mild winters have favoured these plants, for , 
the only protection they have received has con- 
sisted of a heap of coal-ashes placed over the roots 
during three winter months. Is there any record 
of this plant flowering outside before in this 
country? [Yes, in Mr. Ewbank's garden at Ryde> 
I.W. Ed.] W. H. Divers, Belvoir Castle Gardens, 
Grantham. 

RICHARDIA8.— Some time since, the summer 
treatment of these plants was discussed in these 
pages, especially in regard to planting out. The 
champions of the two methods having had their 
aay, the matter was dropp;d. Calling at Stoke 
Park, Slough, the other day, I noticed one of the 
best lot of these plants that I have ever observed, 
the plants of unusual strength, and profusely fur- 
nished with spathes, several of these coming from 
one sheath. The plants had been grown out-of- 
doors during the summer ; and the ^ secret of 
success appeared to be in re-potting being carried 
out before the plants had made much growth, that 
is f just as the first leaves begin to unfold. Mr. 
Kemp pots the plants in the smallest pots the roots 
will go into, and then he has them placed in a 
shady position until they are somewhat re-estab- 
lished, and afterwards in a light airy house. They 
receive liberal applications of liquid manure, with 
the result that an abundance of spathes are pro- 
duced of unusual size and substance. C. H. 

IVY LEAVE8 EATEN.— Some leaves of Ivy have 
been sent me from Manchester, showing marks of 
having been bitten by some kind of insect. The 
plant grows on the walls of a house, and the sender 
of the leives states that he has many times dili- 
gently sought for the marauders but failed to find 
them. Now Ivy is looked upon as being distasteful 



to insects. It has been suggested that snails 
are the culprits, and it may be that they are. Has 
anyone had similar experience of Ivy leaves being 
so eaten, and can they name the cause ? R. D, 

THE WEATHER IN LEICE8TER8HIRE.— This 
morning, March 21, the thermometer in the 
Stevenson screen registered 17° of cold, and one 
fully exposed 15° ; while the one on the grass in- 
dicated 20°, which is very severe for this time of 
the year. Many of the expanded flowers of the 
Peach and Apricot are destroyed, although they 
were protected by doubled fish netting ; and Feas, 
sown in November and nine inches in height, are 
much injured. IF. H. Divers, Belvoir Cattle Gdns. 

IN CHESHIRE.— It is twenty -six months 

since I have registered so low a minimum tempe- 
rature as occurred here on the 22od inst.; viz., 11° 
on a double-column thermometer, hung exposed 
4 feet from the ground. On Jan. 24, 1897, it was 
15°. The three nights of March 18, 19, 20, min. 19°, 
21°, 17°. I need hardly say great damage is done to 
spring flowers. I have never before seen the flowers 
of Erythronium dens-canis quite destroyed by cold 
as they now are. C. W. Dod, Edge Hall, Malpas. 

IN NORFOLK. — The calm, dry, cold 



weather which we have experienced throughout 
the month up to Saturday morning, 18th inst., 
gave way to strong winds coming from N. E. back 
to N. and N. W. , with very cold weather. And snow 
fell frequently during Sunday and heavily at night, 
and on Monday at 6 p.m. there was snow to a depth 
of six inches ; and the day remained cold, and there 
was less wind by 8.30 p.m. The thermometer fell 
to 24°, and by this morning it had fallen to 5°, thus 
registering 27° of frost, and at 6.30 a.m. 22° of frost 
— an unusual degree of cold for this part of the 
season. The day is fine so far, but the snow 
remains in shady places. /. Batters, Gillingham, 
Norfolk. 

9 

IN BEDFORDSHIRE.— An unusually low 



temperature was registered here this morning, 
March 22, which is likely to prove injurious 
to the most forward Gooseberries and Pears, 
though none of the! latter have their blossoms ex- 
panded. - We had a fall.- of snow, yesterday to the 
depth of two inches, and this was followed by an 
exceedingly clear and still night. At the lowest 
part of the farm, a tested radiation thermometer 
on the ground recorded the minimum as minus 2 '8°, 
or nearly 3° below zero, Fahrenheit. The elevation 
above sea-level is about 240 feet, and the position 
of the thermometer is near a watercourse. R. L. 
Cattle, Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm, Beds. 

EUCALYPTU8.— I think the interesting articles 
which have recently appeared in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle cannot have been seen by Mr. Bateman, 
the owner of a remarkable avenue of Eucalyptus 
Guoni on his estate at firightlingsea Hall, near 
Colchester. I saw the trees in August, 1894, many 
of them. being of large size and well-formed speci- 
mens. They appeared to be perfectly hardy, and 
had been growing outside for some years. - I was 
told that the trees bloomed and seeded freely, and 
that some of the seeds were collected annually and 
sown in drills in the kitchen garden/ and the 
seedlings pricked out in nursery lines, and finally 
planted in the woods, &c. : If Mr. Bateman would 
Kindly record his experience with this Eucalyptus, 
and state the size of bis largest trees, I am sure 
many of your readers would : be pleased. G. W. 
Cummins, Balmedie, Aberdeen. 



Nursery Notes. 



MESSRS. JOHN LAING & SONS. 

The principal floral display at the present time 
in the well-known Forest Hill Nurseries, is due to 
the fine collection of Cliveias there cultivated. Of 
early spring-flowering greenhouse plants, none are 
more popular than the Chinese Primrose and *the 
Cyclamen, and partly in consequence, both of these 
plants have been vastly developed in recent years. 
But the Cliveia, though its qualities are very 
different to those possessed by the Primula or 
Cyclamen, has nevertheless characteristics that 
make it valuable at this season. Among green- 
house plants it is essentially hardy, never requiring 
much heat, and seldom injured by exposure 
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in a cold dwelling-room or to draughts. When 
potted in a moderately rich compost, the plants 
will thrive well for several years, and need not be 
repotted unless the pots are very full indeed of 
roots. Until this is the case, the plants remain 
perfectly healthy, and flower very satisfactorily 
upon occasional applications of liquid manure. 

In regard to flowering, a single plant usually 
produces two spikes of bloom in the season, and 
occasionally three. The spikes carry upon an 
average from twelve to twenty-four blooms each, 
and they have been known to produce as many as 
thirty-six. If a single plant in an 8-inch pot will 
produce forty flowers per year, nothing more, it 
would seem, could be expected. Since the well- 
known C. (or Imantophyllum) miniatum was 
introduced to gardens, very many seedling varie- 
ties have been raised by Messrs. Laing and others, 
that vary in the tints and form of the flowers, and 
in the habit of the inflorescence. The petals are 
less pointed, more imbricate, and the corolla being 
more round, the flower has some resemblance in 
form to that of the Yallota purpurea. Such seed- 
lings, with compact trusses of distinctly marked 
flowers, are undoubtedly very handsome and useful 
for decorative purposes as plants or as cut blooms. 

In Messrs. Laing'-s collection may now be seen a 
number of these modern varieties, aud of such the 
following are some of the best : \V. P. Leech, 
bright red ; Comet, Queen Victoria, Harry Laing, 
one of the very best ; Fascination, Lord Rosebery, 
Fireball, Sunrise, Princess Frederick, a light- 
coloured one ; Advance, Her Majesty, Lady Wolver- 
ton, &c. Miss Ellen Terry was not yet in good 
form, but the variety is a very choice one. Sala- 
mander, too, may be recommended as one of the 
best to date. As we have said, the varieties differ 
chiefly in tint of colour and in the form of the 
flowers, and these variations are most obvious 
when each can be compared with the other. 

In other departments of the nursery, work is 
plentiful at this season. The tuberous Begonias, 
for instance, that bear so much evidence of the 
result of cross fertilisation, a work in which Mr. 
John Laing, senior, was the first to engage, are 
in various stages of growth. Seedlings have yet to 
be " pricked off," and thousands already so isolated 
are growing freely. The earliest plants are 
already vigorous specimens in 5-inch pots. 

Writing of Begonias, reminds us of several varie- 
ties of Begonia semperflorens with doable flowers. 
There were Boule de Neige, Triomphe de Lorraine, 
Nancy, &c. The varieties presented several colours, 
and appear to be as free blooming as the single- 
flowered ones. 

In another house was a large group of Messrs. 
Laing's " multiflora " type of Streptocarpns. These 
plants were raised from seeds last season, and are 
just commencing to bloom in quantity. From 
white to exceeding dark purple, the flowers present 
a great variety of shades, and are all pretty. 

The Caladium8 already present a charming 
diversity of tints in the young and delicate foliage 
now being produced. That gardeners have need to 
be prepared for extreme variations in our much- 
discussed weather was instanced on the 14th inst., 
when our visit to Forest Hill was made. During the 
previous night there had been 18° of frost there. In 
the middle of March such severe weather is scarcely 
anticipated. 

New Invention. 

■ • 
WECICS STERILISER. 

About three years ago I made the first experi- 
ments with the above method to sterilise fruit and 
vegetables in glasses. I chose Cherries, Plums, 
Mirabellas, and Pears, aud the following vegetables : 
Green Peas, Beans, Carrots and Asparagus. The 
result was striking, for not only the sterilised 
garden produce, which was sent away in the 
middle of winter, was of the choicest quality and 
finest flavour, as if taken fresb from the garden, 
but also the relish was enhanced by the knowledge 



of having cultivated and reaped these products 
one'a-self, and having put them into the glasses 
with the utmost care and cleanliness. Also there 
is no taste of metal in Week's glasses, such as is 
always found in tinned goods. Another advantage 
is the cheapness of this method, when one's own 
garden produce is sterilised, because the amount of 
cost cannot be compared with tbe advantages 
gained in wholesomeneas and cleanliness, especially 
when one bears in mind the fact that the same 
utensils last for years. 

Consequently I introduced Week's steriliser 
in a hospital here, where the nursing sisters 
have been busily occupied ever since in steri- 
lising the produce of the hospital garden, 
in order to give it to the sick people who 
are under their care during the winter. 
Formerly the sick in this hospital were re- 
stricted to such fare as dried fruit and vegetables 
stored in the cellar, the hospital not being able to 
afford the expense of costly preserves. But now 
it is possible to provide the sick at any time with 
the choicest preserved fruit and vegetables. 

Mr. Week has made his apparatus in several 
sizes, and keeps the glasses, lids, and utensils 
belonging to it always in stock. The inventor is 
always willing to answer any questions, and to 
send recipes and prospectuses. Any of these 
articles can be obtained from Madame Alexandrine 
Veigele, 87 and 89, Praed Street, Paddington, W. 
Oeorg Kerner, physician, Wehr {Baden). 



and a small quantity of leaf-soil answers veil, 
and the pots should be thoroughly drained. 7W 
Coomher. 
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Cultural Memoranda. 

THE CLIVEIA. 

Much has been done of recent years in improving 
and raising new varieties of this plant, and bringing 
them into notice. The cultural treatment the plant 
requires is of a very simple nature, and the 
immunity it enjoys from injurious insects, combined 
with its usefulness, should make it commonly cul- 
tivated. It is particularly an amateur gardener's 
plant, as it succeeds without much care being 
bestowed on it. I lately saw some plants of it, 
together with Yallota purpurea and Crassula coc- 
ci nea, that were grown to great perfection by an 
amateur and his wife. Its natural season for 
flowering is in the spring and early summer months, 
but it readily responds to gentle forcing, and may 
thereby be obtained in flower in the winter, and 
its flowering season may be thus lengthened. For 
ordinary decorative purposes it may be grown in 
small pots, as then it may be pleasingly arranged 
in groups or amongst other plants, and small plants 
are well adapted for the dwelling-house. When cut- 
flowers only are wanted large plants should be 
grown, the flower-spikes being then more numerous, 
and the labour attendant on affording water is less. 
I cultivate numbers of large plants for this pur- 
pose, and find them very serviceable. Tbe plaut 
is easily increased from suckers or crowns, takeu 
off when growth begins. To do this safely turn the 
plant out of the pot, and separate the suckers with 
roots attached, and pot singly in pots suitable to 
the size of the suckers ; place in a warm, rather 
close greenhouse, giving careful attention in the 
matter of affording water, and syringing them daily 
after bright sunshine. The pots will be filled with 
roots by the autumn, at which season they should 
be afforded plenty of air and a drier atmosphere ; 
during the winter place them in a cool greenhouse, 
and keep the soil tolerably dry. In the following 
spring when growth commences they will require 
a shift into larger pots. The Cliveia does best 
when its roots are pot-bound, therefore large shifts 
should be avoided. m I once tried some planted out, 
near to the glass, in a warm greenhouse-border, 
but they did not do well, and were ultimately 
re-potted. Large plants may be preserved iu a 
satisfactory state for years, without being re-potted, 
and they will burst their pots from this cause, and 
yet be in perfect health. Once they become pot- 
bound, ma qu rial aids are necessary. As a potting 
compost, good fibrous loam mixed freely with sand 



ASSESSED TAXES.— TREEBY, NURSERY 
MAN, or OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTEB. 
We have received a copy of the corresponds* 

which has passed between the solicitor to ifae 

Nursery and Seed Trade Association and the Bond 

of Inland Revenue : — 

" In consequence of tho proceedings instituted again*! Mr. 
Treeby for omitting to tike out a licence to keep a gartfcwr, 
communications have passed between nurserymen in las 
Chester and the Nursery and Seed Trade Association, Liimia! 
The decision in this case seems so far-reaching that it Kay 
affect nurserymen throughout the United Kingdom ifatn 
is payable by nurserymen in respect of their employ 
gardeners tinder the following circumstances. 

"|It is the practice of nurserymen to contract in writing witli 
householders (whose gardens are not Urge enough to reqoirr 
the entire services of a gardener) to keep their garden* in 
order for a fixed sum per annum, and nurserymen tor w\ 
purpose agree to send a gardener or gardeners for a day or 
several days or portion* of a day in each week, aecorrtmj 
to the size of the garden and the season of the year. TVgir. 
doners so employed are engaged and paid by the nuracrva«, 
are under their sole control, can be taken from their mvi, 
and others substituted, a* the nurserymen wish. 

"Skilled gardeners employed by London nurserymen w 
engaged, subject to receiving or giving a week's notice to 
leave ; less skilled gardeners are engaged on the tersu that 
they give or receive a day's notice, or a day's pay Id liet 
thereof. Both classes, when nofc engaged in keeping th* 
gardens of householders in order, work in the nurwrrraMi'-i 
grounds on general work. 

" I submit that the statute 82 & 83 Vict. c. 14, sect. 1?, 
applies solely to gardener* or uuder-gardener* engaged by 
privatc individuals for a certain period, and at a fixed «brj 
in the same manner as a butler or under-butler, aim a#n- 
tioned in the statute, and not to gardeners einploytd l<y 
nurserymen on the terms above stated. 

" A copy of a letter from the Secretary to the Caancefti 
of the Exchequer to Sir J. W. Mac lure, Bart., M.P., has bw 
supplied to me a* solicitor for the before-mentioned associi- 
tion which was establish*^ in 1877 by some of the priaaja! 
horticulturists to protect and promote the trade of Bawrj- 
:nen, florists, and seedsmen, and I have been instruct*! «r 
the committee of management of such association to enquire 
whether your Honourable Board would, for the guidance rt 
nurserymen, think right to inform me : — 

"(1). Whether nurserymen who enter into contract-* hucJi 
as I have referred to, are required to takeout li«n***U 
the number of gardeners they employ to carry ont their 
contracts ? 

"(2). Whether, if a nurseryman contract with a hons- 
holder (who does not desire to engage a gardener) to keep at* 
garden, including hot-houses, in order by the year w for* 
shorter term, subject to determination by notice, and tk 
work is sufllcient to occupy the whole time of one man ** 
more (the nurseryman being at liberty to <end what mac i>* 
men he likes to do the work) a licence for the gardener t»r 
gardeners so employed by the nurseryman is necessary? 

" I am, yours faithfully, Charles BrrrnFR, 3fc 
Wood Street, Cheipside, London, Solicitor t« &* 
Nursery and Seed Trade Association, Limited." 

" Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London, W.f. 

March 14, 1899. 

" Sir.— With reference to your letter of the 4th inst, I m 
directed by the Board of Inland Revenue to state, that u, * 
far as they are aware, the appeal in the case of Mr. Jaw* 
Treeby is to be proceeded with, they do not consider it con- 
venient to discuss the liability of a nurseryman to l»«w 
duty in respect of gardeners employed by him and farnUto* 
on hire, upon any general basis. 

" But if you hare any specitte case of a servant so emplos^ 

and furnished on hire, upon which a question of liability V 

icence duty Is raised, tho Board will be ready to deal witiit 

upon receiving the full particulars.— I am, Sir, your obedw* 

servant, Aro. II. Browse, Assistant-Secretirr.' 

" Charles Butcher, Esq." 



®bftuan>. 

THOMA8 SiBBALD.— On March 17 last there 
passed away at Elm Bank, Bishop Auckland, *t 
the age of seventy-two years, Mr. Thomas SibbsJd. 
of the Escombe Nurseries in that town. ft* 
Sibbalds were of Scottish descent, and tbe foooflV 
of the Escombe Nurseries, Mr. Sibbald'a grand- 
father, held distinguished office under tbe Bishop 
of the diocese, Dr. Shu to Barrington, over t centa^ 
ago. These nurseries have remained in the pos- 
session of the Sibbald family for more than thne 
generations. The deceased, for more than forty 
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ymn, had carried on an extensive business as nur- 
seryman, seedsman, and florist ; he was, moreover, a 
useful and prominent citizen, and had greatly helped 
is inaugurating or carrying out numerous works of 
public utility in Bishop Auckland. The business 
will be carried on by his son, Mr. T. Sibbald. 

William Murray, of Parkhall Gar- 
dens. — We regret to record the death of 
Mr. William Murray, the gardener at Parkhall, 
which took place on Saturday, March 11. The 
deceased was sixty years of aqe, and for a period 
of thirty-three years he had been gardener to Mr. 
Livingstone, Lear month. Few men in Scotland 
have attained so great an amount of success as a 
Grape and Tomato grower as the deceased for 
twenty years past His exhibits of fruit, and of 
(irapes especially, have always been in the winning 
positions at the Edinburgh and Glasgow shows. 
His fame as a cultivator was widely known, and 
many visitors went to Parkhall to see the enormous 
crops of remarkably handsome bunches of Grapes. 
Last year the amount of the crop and the quality 
were equal to any previous season. The Vines, 
too, by line firm wood and immense glossy foliage, 
testified to the skill of a master-hand. 

Mr. Murray's talents and his zeal for the welfare 
of his fellows was widely known, and greatly appre- 
ciated throughout the district. Among local 
institutions, Mr. Murray was an able member of 
School Board at Muiravon Side (where his remains 
wore interred on Wednesday, March 15). He leaves 
a widow and one son. The latter now represents 
the firm of Wm. Murray & Son, which was formed 
two years ago by renting a large portion of the 
entensire ranges of glass at Parkhall, and a number 
of acres of land for market purposes. M. Temple, 
Carron, N.B. 

William E. H. Baker. — We regret to 
learn of the death on Monday morning last, after a 
protracted illness, of Mr. W. E. H. Baker, eldest 
son of Mr. W. E. Baker, proprietor of the Thames 
Ifcnk Iron Co. Mr. Baker was a young man of 
great promise, and until stricken down some three 
years ago took an active part in the Upper Ground 
Street business, and waB much respected by the 
trade. 



Societies. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific Committee. 

March 14.— Present: Dr. M. T. Masters (in the chair); Dr. 
MrUIer, Mr. E. F. in Thurm, and Rev. G. Henslow, Hon. Sec. 

DaUia* Diseased. — Home roots were received from a nursery 
firm, with the following communication :— " First, we started 
ow roots in the manner we have done for years with the best 
rtsolts— namely, on a hot bench, taking cuttings within three 
wwk* of their insertion, and gradually lessening the heat as 
time went on. Secondly, the first batch this season was 
wmewhat soft, and all failed ; not, however, by damping off, 
t«t from the effects of the disease. Thirdly, last season we 
M magnificent strikes, but near the close of the season, the 
"spot"— as on the specimen sent— made its appearance, but 
»t* very limited. Fourthly, the bottom heat was maintained 
»t about 70°, while the top was about 15° less. Fifthly, can 
the Tomato-disease have become incorporated with the soil, 
« Tumatos bad been grown there ; and has this any relation 
t» the disease or cause of the trouble? Sixthly, all the roots 
*w placed in comparatively new soil, although some of the 
old nay have been mixed with it. Seventhly, the house is 
well aired, and the cuttings were firm when taken off. As to 
rwnediee, we have applied sulphur with satisfactory results ; 
«o far as it killed the fungus at the root and allowed fresh 
fton growth to be made, but it had no apparent effect on the 
rntUngs. They went off by the score. We have hitherto 
l««n most successful in Dahlia cultivation, and have had mis- 
fortunes, too, but this disease completely baffles us. The 
f^t U the same, both with hard-grown forced exhibition 
*****, and those grown without forcing." 

The following valuable report on the preceding was received 
from Dr. W. O. Smith, Yorkshire College, Leeds, to whom a 
\ol* of thanks waa unanimously accorded : 

"The Dahlia cuttiogs when received showed various stages 
<>f blackened discoloration, where tbey had been in contact 
«ith the soil, and also on the older leaves, esj>ecially where 
thty joined the stem. Where the blackening was worst the 
tl*»a« were filled with bacteria, and fungus filaments were 
prewnt After a few days in a moist chamber the cuttings 
l**ame black and rotten, the bacteria were more abundant, 
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and the fungus bore colourless spores of two kinds. Tour 
correspondent suggests infection from Tomato-disease, pre- 
viously present in the same house. We find that the two 
forms of fungus conidia (and only two are present) occurring 
on this Dahlia material are almost (but nut exactly) identical 
in form with those figured by Mr. Massee (Gardener j Chronicle, 
June 8, 1805) in connection with the Tomato 'sleepy disease.' 
Whether this is a coincidence or a connection, it is as yet too 
early to say. There is, however, little doubt that this Dahlia 
disease affects the cuttings in the same way as the above 
Tomato-disease. It has its origin in the soil. 

" Remedies. — Your correspondent has tried sulphur in the 
soil with some good effect. No fuugicide, however, will be so 
beneficial as— 

"1. Fresh clean soil. 

2. Ventilation, as far as it can be given. 

3. To water the freshly-struck cuttings as little as possible 
till they form roots. 

"4. To use boxes or pans which have been thoroughly dis- 
infected, and to have houses and benches washed down with 
a lime wash. 

" In addition to these Mr. Massee recommends for the 
Tomato- disease, to mix as much lime in the soil a* the plant 
will stand. How far these measures can be carried out must 
lie with the discretion of the grower." Dr. M tiller suggested 
sterilising it by baking the soil. 

Hybrid NarHsti.— Some specimens were received from Rev. 
C. Wolley Dod, with the following remarks : — " I send a spon- 
taneons hybrid which has come in one of my flower beds. It 
is presumably N. pseudo-Narcissus var. minimus x N. cyela- 
mineus. I also enclose specimens of the parents. I eonsi ler 
N. cyclamineus one of the best marked species of the genus. 
It is the only one which has the perianth almost sessile on 
the fruit. Mr. O. Maw once suggested to me that it might be 
produced by N. minimus x N. triandrus, but he overlooked 
this cliaracter— the tube of N. triandrus being very long. In 
the hybrid sent the tube is intermediate between that of the 
parents. The trunk of the perianth follows neither parent, 
being cylindrical, whilst that of N. p. minimus tends to be 
funnel-shaped, and that of N. cyclamineus is always ventri- 
cose and contracted towards the mouth. N. cyclamineus is a 
profuse pollen-bearer and seed-bearer, but the bulb, with me 
at least, is short lived, and requires constant renewal from 
seed. I liave also observed in another bed a hybrid, N. cycla- 
mineus x N. pseudo-Narcissus, of some larger variety. The 
developed tube and glaucous broad leaf belong with certainty 
to pseudo-Narcissus, though the perianth is completely 
rcflexed, as in cyclamineus." 



WARORAVE AND DISTRICT MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

March 13.— An ordinary meeting of th2 above Society was 
held on the above date, Mr. W. Pope presiding. After the usual 
routine business — 

Mr. T. Haskett, gr. to J. W. Rhodes, Esq , Hennerton, read 
a very practical paper on " Budding and Grafting," illus- 
trating his remarks by prepared slips, buds, and grafts, and 
showing the manner in which the latter should be inserted. 
Directions were given for ensuring success in the three 
methods most largely practised :— Tongue-grafting, cleft- 
grafting, and saddle-grafting. 

Mr. Coleby (Hon. Sec.) also read an Instructive paper on 
" The Wars of the Plants, showing that plants carry on a 
kind of warfare, in which the strongest come ont victorious. 
It was pointed out that the M survival of the fittest " is no 
meaningless term in the vegetable world. A long discussion 
took place on the papers, and Votes of Thanks were accorded 
to the readers. Messrs. Pops, Robbins, Green a way, and 
Fullbrook exhibited Begonias, Cinerarias, Narcissi, and 
Azaleas respectively. 



DEVON AND EXETER GARDENERS*. 

March 15.— The subject discussed at the last meeting of 
the Society was " Chrysanthemums and their Culture, with 
Hints on Dressing, Staging, and Judging Cut Blooms," the 
essayist being Mr. G. Stiles, gr. to Miss Fripp, The Grove, 
Teignmouth. 

The best time to strike cuttings for exhibition purposes, 
said the essayist, was in December ; and In the case of sorts 
which are later in producing suckers, not later than February. 
Cuttings will strike readily in boxes of about 2 inches deep, 
containing light soil, and placed in a frame with a gentle 
bottom heat of say 55° to (J0°, keeping them as near the glass 
a* possible, and sprinkling overheat with tepid water. In 
sunny weather they need the protection of a light shading. 
When the cuttings have become well rooted, and are potted 
off into small pots, give them a little heat to excite root- 
action, butafterwards the less coddling given them, the better. 

Mr. Stiles subsequently described the necessary details in 
the cultivation of the plants during the spring and summer. 
If iutended for exhibition, said the lecturer, the flower-buds 
must be selected between the end of July and the middle of 
September. When this has been done, all shoots produced 
subsequently should be removed at once. From the end of 
July until the blooms are cut, a little liquid-manure : with 
every alternate watering will be beneficial. A good liquid- 
manure may be obtained by immersing a bag of /owjs' dung 
and soot in a barrel of water. From the first week in Sep- 
tember a bi-weekly dose of sulphate of ammonia is beneficial 
— .ibout 4 oz. to 5 gallons of water. ^ 

Begin to dress the blooms k when they are oily half open, 
removing any malformed, crooked, or superfluous florets or 



hard centres, and Nature will then repair the loss by develop- 
ing the symmetry of the flower. This applies to the Japanese 
varieties. Treat the incurved similarly, but see that the 
blooms are made to droop, or to hang to the side, for this 
helps them to fill up, and develop a close, full centre. The 
removal of defective petals should be gradual. 

After giving directions for staging cut blooms, Mr. Stiles 
concluded by giving a selection of twenty-four Japanese and 
twelve incurved varieties, specially valuable for exhibition. 

BRIGHTON AND SUSSEX HORTICUL- 
TURAL AND MUTUAL IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION. 

March 16.— The monthly meeting of this Association was 
held at the School of Science and Technology on the above 
date, Mr. W. Balchik, Jun., in the chair, Mr. G. Miles, vice. 

Mr. T. W. Sanders gave an interesting lecture upon the 
"Scientific and Practical Aspect of Plant Propagation/ 
which he illustrated by diagrams. The different methods of 
propagaion were dealt with in a practical manner, viz., by 
seeds, cuttings, leaves, grafting, budding, and inarching. The 
lecturer also fully explained the process of Beed -germination, 
the length of time it took for various seeds to germinate, and 
the conditions that were most favourable to germination. 

The lecture was much appreciated by a large audience, con- 
sisting of members and friends. A unanimous vote of thanks 
was given to Mr. Sanders tor his lecture, and a short discussion 
followed. 

CHESTER PAXTON. 

March 18.— At this meeting, Mr. John Jackson was to 

have read a paper on "Vine Culture,' but was prevented 

from doing so on account of illness. In his absence. Mr. 

John Taylor (Hoole Hall), and the Hon. Secretary of the 

Society, undertook to give short addresses on the Potato, 

both of which gave rise to a considerable amount of 
discussion. 

The principal points dealt with were the cutting and 
sprouting of tubers before planting, the best manures to use, 
and the classes of soils best suited for successful culture ; 
spraying with Bordeaux Mixture, as a means of preventing 
the spread of fungoid diseases ; and the best varieties to use 
for successional crops. 

Mention was made of the interesting series of Potato trials 
made at the Cheshire Agricultural School, under the direction 
of Mr. Gordon, Principal of that Institution, as an excellent 
means of ascertaining the best varieties to suit local districts 
A'collcction of some thirty-six varieties was staged, and 
those which found most favour with the audience were 
Up-to-Date, The Dickson, Sntton/s Reliance, Mr. Breesee, 
Cheshire Prince, General Roberts, Snowdrop, and Clarke's 
Maincrop, which was admitted by all to be the best-flavoured 
late variety yet introduced, although not so heavy a cropping 
variety as some of the others. 

Before the members dispersed, the President (Mr. John 
Wynne) proposed a Vote of Thanks to Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Mi In, which was seconded by Mr. Barnes (Baton Gardens) 
who recommended Early Ringleader as the best and most 
profitable variety for pot- work and for early borders. 

CORNWALL DAFFODIL AND SPRING 
FLOWER SHOW. 

MARcn 21.— The third show of this Society was opened in 
the Concert Hall, Truro, on Tuesday,March 21, under the very 
unusual conditions for Cornwall of most inclement weather, 
snow covering the ground. The occasion was made memor- 
able by the visit of a deputation fiom the Royal Horticultural 
Society, consisting of the Rev. W. WUks, Secretary, Mr. 
C. E. Shea, Rev. G. H. Engleheart, and Mr. G. Bunyard. 

The show in every way maintained its reputation, indeed the 
demands for space overtaxed the room at disposal. The 
large collection of Narcissi sent from 8cilly by Mr. T. A. 
Dorrien-Smith, Mr. D. H. Shilson's magnificent Rhododen- 
drons, and the several noble collections of flowering shrubs 
were the salient features of the exhibition, but the many 
collections of Narcissi, Violets, and other spring flowers staged 
by amateurs, were of high excellence. The deputation made 
the following special awards on behalf of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 

A Gold Medal to T. Alof.rmon Dorrikn-Suith, Esq., Tresco 
Abbey, Scilly, for a collection of more than 100 varieties of 
Daffodils " representative of the invaluable work done by him 
for the floral industry of Cornwall." 

A Gold Medal to D. H. Shilsox, Esq., for Rhododendrons, 
very many being of his own raising. 

A Silver-gilt Flora Medal to Messrs. R. Veitch, of Exeter, 
for a collection of rare shrubs. 

Silver Flora Medals to Messrs. Howard Fox for flowering 
shrubs ; and John Nicholl for Ban: boos, 4c 

A^ilver Banksian Medal to Romt. Fox, Esq.,*for flowering 
shrubs. 

The following exhibitors were highly commended :— D. H. 
8HILSOK, Esq., for hardy spring flowers ; M. H. Williams, 
Esq., for flowering shrubs ; J. C. DxrBrr, Esq., ditto ; Capt. 
Pinwkll, for extraordinary specimens of Narcissus raaximus ; 
Andrew Lawrv, Varfell, Mounts Bay, for Market Narcissi. 

In declaring the show open, J. C. Williams, Esq., the Presi- 
dent, welcomed the deputation and expressed the thanks of 
the local Society for their presenoe. He pointed out that 
they had come so far, out of no mere passing compliment, but 
hoping to recognise and encourage what was In truth a serious 
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enterprise namely the advancement of t worthy and profit- 
able Industry In Cornwall. 

The Rev. G. H. Bngleheart in his reply dfl behalf of the 
deputation/ called attention to the manner in which the 
farming of flowers, fruit, and vegetables, was fast occupying 
the ground vacated by agriculture, and urged the importance 
of all localities specially favoured by soil and climate, making 
a fhll use of their advantages. Flower shows were no longer 
mere assemblies for amusement, but opportunities for 
amateurs and professionals to meet on common ground , and 
exhibit and ascertain all that is of the best. The post history 
of the Royal Horticultural Society itself was both a warning 
and an encouragement to local societies— there was a time 
when, perhaps, it overlooked its practical and proper' work 
for what was mere fashion and amusement, but-frora the time 
that it had become a truly working horticultural society its 
success had been assured. Let this Cornish 8ociety bear in 
mind that its shows were no mere pastime, but a sign of and 
an incentive to an actual work— the furthering of this great 
industry of the county, and it would go on from things already 
good to things even worthier. 

The judge* other than those representing the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society were Hiss Willmott, F. W. Burbidge, M.A. 
and Mr. llott 

MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENG- 
LAND ORCHID. 

March 9.— At a meeting held at the Coal Exchange, Man- 
chester, on the above date, there were present Messrs. 
G. Shorland Ball (chairman), W. Thompson, T. Statter, 
A. Warlmrton, H. Greenwood, J. Leemann, G. W. Law-Scho- 
fleld, P. Weather*, J. Cypher, R. Johnson, W. Stevens, 
J. Robson, and T. Mills, hon. sec. 

W. Thompson, Esq., The Grange, Stone (gr., Mr. 8tevens), 
showed Dendrobinm Thompsonianum (nobile Cypher! x chel- 
tenhamensis) (Award of Merit) ; and a group of Odontoglos* 
stuns (8ilver Medal). 

Thomas Stattrr, Esq., Stand Hall, Whitefleld (gr., Mr. 
Johnson), showed Calogynecristota alba (First-class Certifi- 
cate), Dendrobium splendidissimum grandiflorum (Cultural 
Certificate), D. 8. giganteum (Award of Merit), D. nobile 
nobilius (Cultural Certificate); also a group of miscellaneous 
species and varieties (Silver Medal). 

8. Gratrix, Esq., Whalley Range (gr., Mr. McLeod), 
showed Dendrobinm rubens grandiflorum (Award of Merit) ; D. 
Luna (Award of Merit), D. Wardiannm album (Award of Merit), 
and Cypripedium Lebaudyanum (Award of Merit). 

John Lekmaxh, Esq., Heaton Mersey (gr., Mr. Edge), 
showed Denbrobium Wardiannm album (First-class Certificate), 
D. Ballianum, D. 8andene (Award of Merit), D. nobile albi- 
flbrum (Award of Merit), D. splendidissimum grandiflorum 
Thompson's vaf. (First-class Certificate), Cattlcya speciosissima 
Princess of Wales (First-class Certificate), C. Octave Doin 
(Mendeli x aurea) (First-class Certificate), Lwlio - Cattleya 
callistoglossa (First-class Certificate) ; also a very flue miscel- 
laneous group (Silver-gilt Medal). 

G. W. Law-Schofield, Esq., New-Hall- Hey, Rawtenstall 
(gr., Mr. Shill), showed Dendrobiam nobile giganteum (Award 
of Merit), D. n. Fisheri (Award of Merit), D. Doris (Leechia- 
mim X moniliforme) (First-class Certificate), D. euosmum 
virginalis (endocharis x nobile) (Award of Merit), D. dulce 
(au ream x Linawianum) (Award of Merit), Lycaste Skinncri 
alba (First-class Certificate), and Odontoglossum crispum 
virginale (First-class Certificate). 

A. Warburton, Esq., Haslingden (gr., Mr. Lofthouse), 
showed a yellow variety of Cypripedium insigne (First-class 
Certificate) ; also a fine group of cut blooms (Vote of Thanks). 

E. J. Sidebotham, Esq., Bo wd on (gr., Mr. Shiner), showed 
Dendrobium Luna (Award of Merit). 

Hv. Greenwood, Esq., Haslingden (gr., Mr. Gill), showed 
Dendrobinm Juno (Fintt-cia&s Certificate), D. Owenianum 
(First-class Certificate), D. Aapasia (Award of Merit), and 
Cypripedium Mastersianum (Award of Merit). . - 

D. B. Rafpart, Esq., Li scard (gr, Mr.' Nicholson), showed 
Odontoglonsum crispum (Award of Merit). 

Mrs. Briqgs-Bury, Accrington (gr., Mr. Wilkinson), exhi- 
bited Dendrobium x Hebe (First-class Certificate), Odonto- 
glossum Ruckerianutn (Award of Merit). 

O. O. Wriouey, Esq., Bury (gr., Mr. Rogers), had Cypripe- 
dium insigne, Harefleld Hall var. (First-class Certificate), 
Cypripedium seedling (Curtisii x barbatum) (Award of Merit). 

R. Ash worth, Esq., Newchnrch (gr., Mr. Pidsley), showed , 
Lycaste Skinneri alba, bearing thirty-three expanded blooms 
(First-class and Cultural Certificates). 

E. Stanley Clarke, Esq., Wrexham (gr., Mr. Edwards), 
showed Odontoglossum crispum Mrs. Stanley Clarke (Award 
of Merit), and a group of plants in flower (Vote of Thanks). 

Hy. WfSTMAM, Esq., Glossop (gr., Mr. Faulkner), had 
Dendrobium nobile Amesie (First-class Certificate). 

Edward Holt, Esq., Prestwich (gr., Mr. Murphy), staged 
a group of miscellaneous Orchids (Vote of Thanks). 

Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, exhibited Den- 
drobinm Ainsworthi intertextum (First-class Certificate), D. 
A. i. amoenum, D. euosmum leucopterum (Award of Merit), 
D. e. delicatum (Award of Merit), &c. 

Messrs. F. Sander & Co., St. Albans, showed two team* of 
Cattleya Triansi, one of which received an Award of Merit, 
and other plants. 

Mr. A. J. Keellvo, Biugley, showed Odontoglotsntn Wflefce- 
anam superbum (Award or Merit and Cultural Certificate), 0. 
Ahdersonianum virginale, and Dendrobium aplendidiasituum 
grandiflorum, Thompson's var. (First-class Certificate). 

Mr. Joh.s Cowan, Gateacre, showed Cattleya Triantei 
Archleana. 

Mr. John Robson, Altrin chain, showed Cymbldium Lowi- 
ebnrneum (Award of Merit), Dendrobium xanthocentrum 
(Award of Merit), and a group of other plants (Vote of Thanks). 

Mr. J. Cypher, Cheltenham, staged a group of miscella- 
neous Orchids (Vote of Thanks). 



The Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund.— 

The smoking concert in aid of this Fond, held on 
the 15th inat. at Cannon Street Hotel, was very well 
attended, but the proportion of gardeners to those 
present was exceedingly small. 
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Books : A. D. B. t Jena. The Encyclopaedia and 
Dictionary of Gardening, by Geo. Nicholson 
and others, in the English language, first edition, 
by Mr. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, W.C. ; or the 
newer French edition of the same work (Diction* 
noire Pratique d* Horticulture et de Jardinage), par 
G. Nicholson and S. Mottet ; Vilmorin-Andrienx 
et Cie., published by the Librarie Agricole de la 
Maison Rnstique, 26, Rue Jacob, Paris. — 
Jason. Horticultural Buildings, by F. A. 
Fawkes ; published by Swan, Sonnenschein, La 
Baa and Lowrey, Paternoster Row, E.C. New 
edition, Heating by Hot Water, by Walter Jones ; 
published by Crosby Lock wood and Son, 7, Sta- 
tioners* Hall Court, E.C. 2nd edition. —A R. The 
most recent work on landscape gardening is the 
one under that title, by Mr. Samuel Parsons, 
published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 27, King 
William Street, Strand, W.C. 

Cabbages, Broccoli Spoiled : /. S. The plants 
are affected by a slime fungus, the cause ox club- 
bing and other ills in Brassicas. Try heavy ' 
liming the soil and fallowing a9 far as may be 
practicable, and varying the cropping, that is, * 
not planting any Brassicas on the same piece of 
land two years running. The land should be 
trenched, not necessarily bringing the bad sub- 
soil to the top, but breaking it up and leaving it 
at the bottom. Some of it may be brought up 
at the next trenching, say, in three or four years. 
As the 'soil appears to be 'full' of manure or 
vegetable remains, the lime will benefit it, and 
some may be applied at every winter digging for 
' tome years to come. 

Correction. — The Snowdrop figured in onr last 
issue under the name Cassalia should be called 
"Cassaba." 

Ocumbers: E. S. The roots are badly affected 
with the eel-worm, so often described in these 
columns. There is no cure, but you should burn 
the plants, get fresh soil, and bake it before 
using to kill the worms in the soil, aud start 
afresh.—/. L. Probably eel- worms. Can you' 
send a few roots for our inspection ? 

Donation : G. King. We make no charge for such 
insertions, and we have forwarded the Postal- 
order to the Secretary of the Royal Gardeners' 
Orphan Fund. 

Expansion- Joint in Hot W t ater Pipes : G. A . K., 
Mount Tolmie, Victoi'ia, B.C. This kind of pro- 
tection against fracture by internal pressure is 
not in use here, the feed cistern answering the 
purpose. . With steam heating and cast-iron 
pipes it is necessary, and it usually consists of a 
sliding length of pipe ' accurately turned and , 
smooth, inserted between the disconnected ends 
of the main steam flow. 

Figs : W. J. G. The fruits of the Fig fall off when 
young from a variety of causes— from lack or 
from excess of water, from cold, or check of any 
kind ; from being too forward at the period of 
rest, &c. A "well drained" border is liable 
to become very dry when least suspected, and 
in the absence of any details of cultivation in 
your note, we are unable to indicate tbe cause of 
the fruit dropping. It is not good practice to 
stop the shoots "several times — at the least, 
not the same shoots, in the summer. 

Genistas: Swiss. The usual time to strike cut- 
tings of the greenhouse species is the end of 
Jane or the beginning of July. They should be 
slips taken off with a thin heel and put into 32's 
or 4d'« f filled with sandy peat made firm, and 
surfaced with f >inch layer of silver sand. The 
pots must be well drained, with quite small 
crocks two inches deep. The cuttings must be - 
covered with a bell glass, which must be wined 
daily. A greenhouse temperature, and shading 



from bright sunshine, must be afforded. Stock 
for forming standards may consist of the lUnder 
growing C. filipes. 

Grenadilla Seeds: A. W. P. The seeds ahonld 
be sown in finely-sifted loamy soil, with one- 
sixth leaf-mould and some silver sandincorpo 
rated, covering them to the depth of a quarter 
of an inch with the soil The seed-pots anonld 
be well drained by placing a two-inch layer of 
finely-broken crocks at the bottom over one 
large convex piece placed over tbe hols in tbe 
pot. - { When afforded water, stand them in i 
mild hotbed or intermediate-house, and when 
the- seedlings have made a true leaf or tvo 
prick them off into other pots in warmed wQ, 
and finally pot them up and grow in s warn 
part of a greenhouse. A roughish toil, consist- 
ing of loam, leaf- mould, or fibry peat and decayed 
manure one-fourth, will suit the plants when 
they are a year old, affording them good drainage 
and a warm situation. 

Lapaoeria : SuHss. The layering may be per- 
formed in the spring by pegging down the ahoott 
on a bed of peaty soil, and covering them at tin 
nodes where the pegs are situated about one ines 
deep. 

Names of Fritts : George Farmer. 1, Striped 
Beefing ; 2, not known ; 3, Lane's Prince Albert 
Samples sent much rubbed and discoloured; 
they do not fairly represent the proper character 
at this season. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered k 
this issue art requested to be so good as to ctmnU 
the following number. — Armitage, Bros. Chori- 
zema cordatum. — E.S.R. Probably Pinna Teda. 
Can you not send us a cone ? — P.P. I, Ophto- 
pogou Jaburan variegatum ; 2, Oestrum (Hibro- 
thamnus) species ; 3, Bilberria nutans ; Not. 

4 and 5 have not come to hand. The Sham- 
rock should be planted out of doors ; and the 
Swainsonia have the dead wood removed and 
the new growth stopped once. — F. C. l.Coro- 

. nilla • glauoa ; 2, Streptosolen * Jamesoni ; 3, 
Pilea muscosa. 

Nut Bushes Severely Cut Back : E. S. The 
clustering shoots, the result of tbe operation, 
must be removed in great part, leaving only the 
best placed, only two or three aa may seem denrable 
to form a'new head. Nature would do this thin- 
ning out by the smothering out of existence of 
the weaker shoots, but it would be a lengthy 
process. The shoots that are left should not 
be topped this but next year, and daring the 
summer young shoots not wanted most be 
rubbed off. 

IIichardia African A : Jason, The prodnetion 
of early spathes is favoured by pot culture alone, 
but for late winter and spring- uses out of doors 
cultivation in rich, cool, moist soil with early 
potting may be recommended. Where early 
spathes are looked for, the plants should be 
turned on their sides when the leaves begin to 
yellow, and no water be afforded for two month;, 
unless the pots be less than 10 -inch. See a 
remark by a correspondent in our Home Corres- 
pondence in the present issue. 

Roller Blinds for Stove : R. C. D. Undoubtedly 
the best are made from thin Bamboo spunta, 
secured by copper wire. They should be made 

5 feet wide, and as long as may be necessary. 
Sold by some of the horticultural suhdrieamen. 

Wild Red Currant : G. A. /?., Mount Tdmt, 
B. C. We should question an Alaskan wild 
species being as good as our garden varieties. 

CnmnmicATioKs Received.— G. W. A.— T. B. Browne, UA- 
J. Batters, too lute.- J. P., Sydney. — C. W.— D. M. McKis 

uon.— D. T. F.— 8. A A. Wallace.— A. C. F.-C. W. P., 

several.— A. Ransom.— F. W. B.— O. K.— H. C— E. M. H- 
O. T.— C. B.— T. E. H.— A. J. M J. H. W. (next wee*)- 

Srecimuts and Photooraphs Recuvcd with Turns- - 
O.J. 

IMPORTANT .TO ADVERTI8ER8. - Ths PuUi** ku 
Uu sati&utien of announcinf that the circulation V *f 
" Gardener* ChronicU " has, sine* the rtduetio* i» » 
price of ths paper, 

MORE THAN DOUBLED. 

Advertisers art reminded that the "ChnmieV dradata ***% 

COOTTTBY GlOfTLEMEX, AKD ALL GLA9SBS OT QaKDO*** 

aud Gardkm-lovkm at home, that it has a speaaUs faf 

FORSIOK AND GOLOVIAL ClBVGCLATJOX Oft4 that U it 

prteerved for reference in all th$ principal IMfmrim. 
{For Markets and Weather, see p. iv.) 
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THE TEMPERATE-HOUSE at KEW. 

llfE record with pleasure the completion of 
* * this magnificent plant-edifice, which will 
be thrown open in its entirety to visitors to Kew 
on Easter Sunday. It is exactly forty years 
lince Mr. Decimus Burton supplied the designs 
which, with slight modifications, have been 
followed in the construction of, first, the 
octagons in 1861, the grand centre in 1862, the 
south wing in 1897, and, finally, the north 
wing in 1898. 

The need of such a conservatory was urged 
by Sir William Hooker so early as in 1856, 
'* for the accommodation of those noble Chilian, 
Mexican, and Australian Conifers, and other 
trees and shrubs of temperate climates, for the 
possession of which Kew has long been cele- 
brated, but of which I must now speak almost 
in the past tense. . . . What is really required 
t<> render the Gardens complete, is as much 
accommodation for the large trees and shrubs 
of temperate climates as was granted for 
tropical plants twelve years ago,, in the 
erection of our noble Palm - house, which 
is the pride and glory of .our gardens, and 
then, and not till then, we shall have 
attained to all that this great national estab- 
lishment ought to be." Sir William Hooker 
only saw part of his grand scheme carried 
into effect. His successor, Sir Joseph Hooker, 
appears to have relinquished all hope of ever 
obtaining funds for the erection of the wings, 
as he found " so many other and more urgently 
needed works to be carried out, especially in 
the Arboretum." 

About fire years ago, the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, a frequent visitor to Kew, in- 
terested himself in the present Director's desire 
to see this building completed, and it was in 
great measure due to his exertions that a grant 
was obtained for the erection of the southern 
wing, and afterwards of the northern. 

The house is now by far the largest plant- 
structure in the world, its length being 582 feet, 
its greatest width 138 feet, height of the grand 
centre CO feet, of the wings 38 feet, and its 
ground area nearly 2 acres. The cost of the wholo 
edi6ce has been about £60,000. 

The value of such a house in a botanical 
establishment such as Kew cannot easily be 
over-estimated. It affords ample space for the 
proper development of the many interesting 
ihrubs and trees of temperate and subtropical 
regions, which, in the plant-house of ordinary 
dimensions are cribbed, cabined, and confined 
in pot or tub, and are necessarily decapitated 
or mutilated to keep them within bounds. 
Such examples have little or no interest either 
for the botanical student or the horticulturist. 
" A botanic garden is not valuable as was once 
thought in proportion mainly to the number of 
species of plants which it contains, but to their 
characteristics, botanical or otherwise, their 
usefulness and beauty. Selection, rather than 
a collection, has become a necessity. Many 



plants that were formerly considered worthy of 
cultivation, simply because of their rarity, are 
now properly confined in the state of dried 
specimens to the herbarium." It is only when 
collections are formed and kept up on these lines 
that botanical gardens are made really attrac- 
tive and useful, and when once we grasp the 
principle that a dozen well-grown, properly- 
developed plants are in every way preferable to 
fifty half-starved, miserable-looking examples, 
we shall have made an important step in 
the direction of improvement in glasshouse- 
gardening. 

Large plant-houses are, however, likely to be 
a curse rather than a blessing if not constructed 
with a view to affording those conditions 
required by the plants it is intended to grow 
in them. It would be futile to attempt, for 
instance, the cultivation of a collection of Orchids 
or Ericas in this large house at Kew ; and we 
are pleased to notice, by the way, that the 
reduction in the height of the Orchid-houses in 
the same establishment has already resulted in 
considerable improvement in the health of the 
collection. There can be no doubt as to the 
suitableness of the conditions afforded in these 
new wings of the Temperate-house for the 
plants grown in them, the growth made by 
almost every plant in the south- wing, known as 
the Mexican -house, being all that could be 
desired. A full account of the arrangements 
in and contents of this house was published in 
our pages in October, 1897, p. 234. 

The north wing is to be known as the Hima- 
layan-house, the majority of the plants to be 
grown there being natives of that region, or of 
China and Japan. The arrangement of the 
beds is exactly the same as in the Mexican- 
house, with the addition of two rock-pools near 
the north entrance, and two rooteries at the 
other end. No artificial heat is to be used, 
even in winter, the object being to show what 
plants can be grown in a large glass structure 
without fire-heat. The plants already planted 
there are : — Rhododendrons from the Himalaya 
and Yunnan, Camellias, Himalayan Bamboos, 
Tea, Magnolias and Talaumas, Indian and 
Chinese Roses, Buddleias, Vacciniums, Tree 
Premies, Arissemas, Liliums, Kakis, Fatsias, 
Eriobotrya, Gordonias, Kumquat, Photinias, 
Nandina, Akebias, Eukianthus, Ligustrum cori- 
aceum, Incarvilleas, Euonymus, Viburnums, 
Pueraria Thunbergi, Corylopsis, Osmanthus, 
Aralias, Himalayan Rubi, «fcc. Indian Nym- 
phaeas and other aquatics will be grown in the 
rock-pools, and some of the coarser herbaceous 
plants, such as Primulas and Saxifragas, will 
find a place either beneath the shrubs or in the 
chinks of the rocks. Eremurus will also be 
tried there. A few western plants have been 
admitted, only because the conditions of the 
house are peculiarly adapted to them ; these 
are Carpentaria, Embothrium, Philesia, Fre- 
montia, and a few others. Tall plants of Bam- 
busa mitis will form an avenue along the 
central path, corresponding to the avenue of 
Cocos plumosa in the Mexican-house. So far 
the plants generally have taken kindly to their 
new quarters, notwithstanding the great size 
of many of them. 

The general plan of the whole edifice is now 
as follows : — Plants requiring an intermediate 
temperature in the Mexican-house, temperate 
Eastern plants in the Himalayan-house, 
Oranges in the south octagon, Bays, &c. , in the 
north octagon, and trees and shrubs of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and southern 
Europe in the grand oentre. 
The whole of the plants are planted out in 



long parallel beds, level with the paths, save 
only those which stand on a narrow bench 
extending all round the central part, and 
serving as a screen for the hot-water pipes. It 
is this natural arrangement which 'makes this 
house so much more pleasing than the Palm- 
house, for instance, where many of the plants 
are grown in pots or tubs necessarily huddled 
together, and standing on iron gratings over 
hot-water pipes, which, both in appearance and 
in effect on the health of the plants, are not 
unlike a huge gridiron. 

We have almost reformed away from the 
outdoor garden that muddled arrangement 
once known as a shrubbery, and have substi- 
tuted a looser, meaningful style, which gives 
each plant plenty of room to show itself to 
advantage. There is no reason why the same 
reform should not be extended to the glass- 
house garden, and we are glad to see such a 
reform has been carried into effect at Kew. 

Whilst admiring, as all must do, the superior 
charm and beauty of plants grown under more 
natural conditions, it is nevertheless still essen- 
tial in a botanic garden, especially at Kew, to 
have representative collections. Thus, at Kew, 
in addition to the monster palaces of glass, 
where after all only a limited number of species 
can be grown, we have, very properly, special 
houses for Orchids, Nepenthes, Ferns, Succu- 
lents, and the like, so that the student has the 
opportunity of seeing as complete collections of 
certain groups as circumstances will allow. 
, A spacious alpine-house and the formation of 
a rockery, under a removable glass roof, is a 
desirable feature, which we may hope to see at 
Kew in the future 1 

Again, following the analogy of the exhi- 
bitions of the pictures of Rembrandt and other 
masters, we should like to see at different times 
special collections of particular groups ; such 
collections to be made as complete or as repre- 
sentative as possible, and to be retained 
unbroken for a few years, in order to give 
students the fullest possible opportunity of 
seeing the plants in growth. At the end of 
the time, the collections might be dispersed, 
retaining only the best for educational and 
ornamental purposes, and consigning the rest 
to the herbarium or to the rubbish-heap, as 
might be found desirable. In the herbaceous 
ground a similar plan might be adopted. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

■ i 

CATTLEYA TRIAN^EI GIGANTEA, HARE- 
FIELD HALL VAR. 

This noble form of Cattleya labiata Trianiei has 
again flowered in the collection of Elijah Ash worth, 
Esq., at Harefield Hall, Wilmslow. The plant, 
which has unusually tall and stout growths, was 
collected in the Popayan district by Consul F. C. 
Lehmann in 1896, with the recommendation that 
out of the thousands of Cattleyas which he had 
seen in bloom in their native homes, this was by 
far the best in every respect W hen it flowered 
at Harefield Hall, all the orchidists who saw it 
agreed that the recommendation was a just one 
when applied in comparison with home-grown spe- 
cimens ; and now, with the evidence of the flower 
sent by Mr. Ash worth, I can do no less than add 
my testimony. In the form of the individual 
parts, in their charming arrangement, in the fine 
thick substance of the flower, and its exquisite 
colouring, it leaves nothing to be desired. The 
broad flat sepals are silver-white, delicately flushed 
with a slight tinge of rose. The petals are each 
4 inches long by 3{ wide, silver-white, with a 
delicate tinge of rose, the colour being slightly 
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. more pronounced on the veioiog and the tipe than 
on the other portion. The margins of the petals 
and the lip are very finely crimped and slightly 
fringed. The lip, whose circular front is 3 J inches 
across, is white at the base of the tube, up the 
centre running a band of orange-coloured markingi, 
the band diverging to each side as it approaches 
the mouth of the tube. The middle area is bright 
rose-crimson, changing to pure dark rose as it 
reaches the margin. The outsides of the side lobes 
are rose-pink. Compared with this, most of the 
other named varieties would appear to a dis- 
advantage. James O'Brien, 



Forestry. 



THE HOME NURSERY. 

(Continued from p. 164.) 

We may take it for granted that the class of 
trees or plants which the forester is most desirous 
of raising in the nursery are those which will 
bear transplanting with safety. The aim of the 
nurseryman is in a similar direction, no doubt, but 
pecuniary considerations compel him to study the 
rate of growth, as well as the transplanting capa- 
bilities of the plants he raises ; and therein lies the 
chief difference between the management of home 
and commercial nurseries. In these latter, manure, 
and plenty of it, is usually relied upon to stimulate a 
strong and vigorous growth ; and the usual paragraph 
in catalogues, that " our " nurseries are situated 
so many feet above sea-level, or freely exposed to 
this or that wind, may be taken for what it is worth. 
No doubt altitude and exposure do affect the 
growth of a plant, but how much or in what way it 
affects its transplanting capabilities, or its success 
in its future home, are not easy questions to settle. 
If we accept the Darwinian theory of adapta- 
tion to environment, the nearer a tree and its 
ancestors have lived to the spot which it 
is intended to permanently occupy the better. 
The chances are that the vicissitudes of local 
climate will be more easily borne by such a tree 
than by one which has to discover the local spring 
and summer for itself, or is compelled to work on 
data gathered in another place. Experiments carried 
out with seeds and seedlings tend to indicate that 
seeds or plants transplanted to a warmer climate than 
the one in which they have been grown or raised, 
start more quickly into growth than those indi- 
genous to the locality. This may or may not be an 
advantage, according to circumstances, and within 
certain limits, may have no practical significance. 
In my opinion, by far the most important quality 
in a tree or seed intended for transplanting or sow- 
ing is a thoroughly ripened condition, and so far as 
seeds are concerned, nothing further need be said. 
With regard to trees, it is only necessary to con- 
sider what takes place when a tree is transplanted 
under ordinary conditions in order to realise the 
importance of its wood being thoroughly ripe, and 
well matured. In ordinary practice, and in 
ordinary language, transplantation means inter- 
rupted growth of either roots or stem. When 
transplanted in winter, as is usually the case, 
the growth of the roots only is directly interfered 
with, and this is effected by exposure, killing in 
the process of lifting, breaking off the grow- 
ing points of the roots with their food-absorb- 
ing root-hairs. A plant cannot be said to be 
successfully transplanted, therefore, until this 
injury is repaired by the formation of new roots, 
and for this purpose the stock of reserve material 
stored up in the tissues of root and stem must be 
drawn upon. Plants lifted with the majority of 
their roots intact, and replanted before they are 
exposed to dry air or wind, probably suffer no more 
demand upon this reserve store than would be 
the case if the plant had never been moved, for 
root -growth goes on more or less throughout the 
winter at the expense of this store. But in the 
case of ordinary transplanting, such as takes 
place when plants are obtained from a nursery, 



and subjected to the usual processes of lifting, 
bundling, packing, or loading into tracks, trans- 
ference by rail and road, Ac., the roots die back a 
considerable distance from their extremities, and 
the roots it forms afterwards are practically, if not 
theoretically, adventitious roots. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a well-ripened stem and root, with 
an abundant supply of reserve material, is in a 
better position to form a new set of roots, and 
enable the plant to regain its normal condition, 
than a similarly treated root and stem in which 
this material is reduced to a low ebb, by reason of a 
shortened ripening period in the preceding autumn. 
A. C. Forbes. 

(To be continued.) 



SPRING FLOWERS. 

Lokioera Standishi. This is one of the earliest 
flowering species of this genus, if not the earliest of 
all ; it opened its flowers this year on March 16. 
The pale yellow, almost white flowers have a very 
fine perfume. The flowers appear before the 
leaves. 

Chionodoxa sard ens is. Amongst the early 
flowering bulbous plants, I know no other so lovely, 
so freely flowering as is Chionodoxa sardensis. 
Certainly its sister, the well-known Chionodoxa 
Lucilia?, is a fine plant, but its, flowers with the 
large white stars are too pale a blue. Chionodoxa 
sardensis, though it has rather smaller flowers, is 
much more effective, owing to the darker blue 
colour of the blooms, which form a large many- 
flowered inflorescence that may be compared with 
that of Scilla bifolia, which blooms at the same 
time or a few days later. But these are larger 
than the Scilla flowers, from which they also differ 
from the first by their deeper blue colour ; those of 
Scilla bifolia, the first day after opening, are of a 
greyish-blue hue which darkens afterwards. 

Eranthis cilicicus, of which I gave a short 
description in the Qardenertf Chronicle last year, is 
a good introduction into our gardens. It flowers 
earlier than our Eranthis hiemalis, and the flowers 
are much more lasting than those of the old species. 
In my garden E. cilicicus began to flower this year 
the first week in January, and is to-day, March 20, 
still in bloom. The difference between the 
plants is but small, but the leaves are somewhat 
more finely divided in E. cilicicus than in E. 
hiemalis. The flowers of E. cilicicus vary in size so 
much that some flowers are almost double the size 
of others. 

Galanthus cilicicus Baker, of which the Gar- 
deners' Chronicle gave a description and figure 
last year, proves to be an excellent acquisition. It 
flowered here from October till March in the open 
air, as well as in pots in the cold greenhouse. Cer- 
tainly it will become a good market plant, as 
Snowdrops at Christmas fetch a very good price. 
The flowers are larger than those of Galanthus 
nivalis, though they did not yet reach the size of 
those grown in their native locality. In other 
respects the other's appearance is just the same as 
that of Galanthus nivalis. Dr. U. Dammer, Berlin. 
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IN THE ROSE- HOUSE. 

There is no more busy or anxious time than the 
present among Roses under glass. The majority of 
the plants are now at the most susceptible stage 
of growth, and need great care and attention if 
mildew, insect pests, and other troubles are to be 
avoided. How often we find the tiny flower- 
bud turn a brownish-black while still no larger 
than a Pea. Excessive drought for an hour or two, 
or extreme changes of temperature, will often cause 
this. But I find the most prevalent cause of this 
to be careless fumigation. Fumes which will not 
seriously injure or cripple the youngest foliage, will 
often kill the tiny flower-bud. The most sensitive 



~ variety of all in this respect is Nipbetos. I would 
never rely upon fumigation alone for the destroe- 
tion of insects, bat use it in conjunction with t 
weak solution of some reliable insecticide. The 
latter will be useful as a wash, at the same time that 
it disposes of the half-killed insects. Strong met 
sures will not do with the tender foliage of Boies 
under glass, for even if injury is not apparent at 
once, the check has been given, and the results 
are inferior. Roses -enjoy a syringing npon 
bright mornings, and it is'Juftt as well to use a tery 
weak insecticide at the same time. This will check 
insects, keep the plants clean, and serve the purpose 
of necessary moisture. Our worst foe at this 
season is mildew. This is much encouraged, if 
not actually caused, by extremes of any kind. A 
check to young growth, whether from the roots on 
top of the plant, is almost sure to induce milder. 
It throws the plant out of health, and this in- 
sidious disease gains a strong holding in an at 
tonishingly short time. Draughts and sudden 

' changes of temperature are the most fruitful soon* 
of attack, and must be avoided. It needs great 
care and attention to give ventilation to the best 
advantage, when we are having bright sunshine 
with a keen wind and severe frost. 

I believe Roses are often over-potted, and that not 
sufficient use is made of liquid-manures. Good u 
many of the chemical foods are, I prefer the 
drawings from a cow-stall, or stable even, to any 
of them. Give it in a weak state, but frequently. 
Where Roses are planted in borders, such rarietie 
as Marechal NieL, William Allen Richardson, and 
Gloire de Dijon, to climb over the roof or bad 
wall, loosen the surface-soil, and give them s 
thorough soaking of liquid-manure. One needs to 
use a little judgment here, for the surface-soil n 
no guide to the condition of that where the root? 
Of the Rose-trees may be. Never half-water s 
plant. A. Piper. 



Foreign Correspondence. 

A GERMAN METHOD OP CLEANING 

TOMATO SEED. 
Althocgh interesting to read the different 
methods for cleaning this teed, none seem so 
simple or easy as that used here in Erfnrt By 
following the instructions as here given, the aeed 
can be cleaned at very small cost of labour. The 
pulp, being scooped out, is placed in a acre, the 
mesh of which does not allow the seeds to pa* 
through. The sieve is theu placed in water, and 
the pulp is rubbed through the mesh of the sieve 
by means of the hand. In a short time, the palp 
all being rubbed away, the seed remains perfectly 
freed from it. In the same way Melon and such 
seeds may be cleaned. 

Gabdenekm' Wage* in Grrmahy. 

Having regard to the frequent complaints one 
hears as to the "starvation wages" received brow 
English gardeners, I think it may interest yon to 
know what one earns in Germany. At one of the 
largest and richest nurseries in this important tovs 
of Erfurt, the workmen (distinct from improvers] 
receive 10 to 15 marks weekly (a mark is about eqnd 
to a shilling). Only the best workmen receive u 
much as 15a. weekly, and a man twenty-five yean 
of age with a family will only receive 11*. & 
weekly to commence, and his wages will increase 
yearly at the rate of Sd. weekly. Then tb* 
average weekly money earned by these poor 
fellows is 13s. 6cf. ; and although living is cheaper 
here, they certainly have to be more careful than 
their English brothers, who earn nearly half w 
much again. Improvers are paid at the rate of 
44*. monthly, rising half-yearly at the rate of 
3*. monthly. Is it surprising that England can- 
not compete with Germany in seed-growing, con- 
sidering the matter of wages alone ? It is to be 
wondered, considering the low shipping rates, that 
Germany does not send us more than she does in 
the Rose and fruit-tree grow in g lines, L. J. Coot 
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Winter Aconite in Utrecht. 
In answer to * question in your number of 
January 14 this year, I may tell you that the 
Winter Aconites made their appearance and 
bloomed, though not very abundantly, in my not 
very large town garden in the third week of 
January last. The leaves should be permitted to 
die off entirely, and not be cut before being quite 
ripe, else there will be no flowers the next year. I 
have them as a border of a bed of Lilies, and the 
ripe seed spreading all around in the grass produces 
quantities of little plants, but by and by these 
disappear and die away, not being allowed to attain 
fall growth, and being cut off with the grass. 
Aoonites seem not to be generally known and 
appreciated at this time. In an article on " Spring 
Flowers," lately, they were not even mentioned, 
and yet they are so lovely, and the first flowers to 
bloom, even before Snowdrops. Mrt. C. B. f Utrecht, 
Holland. 



Continental Novelties. 



NEW RACE OF ASTERS. 

We learn from the list of Messrs. Vilmorin, 
Andrieux & Co. that they are bringing out some 
Asters which promise to receive a good deal of 
attention from gardeners. One named Reine 
Marguerite Japonaise is a needle Aster, which in 
habit belongs to the Perfection pyramidal class. 
The blooms, of a fine rose, are globular, with upright 
rays, which are twisted round on both sides. The 
stalk is strong, and capable of holding the bloom 
horizontally. At the present time the tints are 
light pink, rose-pink, red, pale bine, and white. 
The second race was noticed in the Rtvue HorticoU 
in 1894. The blooms are large, very full, with 
numerous rays of great length, which are bent 
about the middle, giviog the bloom the appearance 
of a Japanese Chrysanthemum. The colours ob- 
tained in this race are chamois-red, coppery-rose- 
red, coppery-red, and violet. 



Colonial Notes. 



FRUITS AND FLOWERS IN QUEENSLAND. 

I was very glad to read in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle of Oct. 29, 1898, that Mr. J. W. Miller, 
of Ruxley Lodge Gardens, Esher, is still growing 
William Tillery Melon. I brought this and several 
other varieties from England when I came out 
here, and it succeeded best of all. I was unfor- 
tunate in losing it for want of a place to plant one 
year. No seeds here that I have had to deal with 
will retain their vitality more than one year. Two 
applications to English nurserymen have been 
made for it, but in neither case was it true. My 
old friend, Mr. D. Thompsoo, late of Drumlanrig, 
sent me two sorts — Conqueror of Europe and 
Champion — but neither of them has done so well. 
I once grew a fruit of William Jillery under the 
influence of the electric light at Sherwood (where 
I lived with the late Sir W. Siemens) 11 lb. 
weight. There was but one fruit on the plant. 
We have plenty of fruits ; but, with the exception 
of the Mango, which is very delicious, the Melon 
is our favourite. We have Pines, Grapes, Lichee, 
Star-apple (Chrysophyllum Cainito), Monstera deli- 
ciosa, Persimmons, SapadUla-Plum,Guavasof several 
sorts, Eugenias, Passion- fruits (Passi flora edulis), 
and P. quadrangularis, the Granadilla ; Oranges, 
Lemons, Tamarinds, Peaches, &c. The varieties 
of Peaches are all seedlings, and bear abundantly, 
but they are of poor quality. The fruits are ripe 
now (December), bat none of the English Peaches 
will succeed. I have had them for six years, and 
have not seen a flower on either Royal George or 
Noblesse ; indeed, they are dying out. The seed- 
ling Peaches bear the second year from seed. 
Grapes last about three months, but we have Pines 
nearly all the year round, and one gets tired of 
them. The Mangos and Grapes are just ripening. 



Melons we eat at breakfast. It is rather hot for 
them just now, but towards the end of January 
and in February, when the temperature is a little 
sooler, they succeed better. It is not the shade- 
heat that injures them, but the intense direct sun- 
shine, which often reaches 176°. In the shade we 
seldom exceed 95* at this place, but a few miles 
inland it reaches 109°. This (the State) nursery 
was established for the purpose of introducing 
fruits, plants, drugs, fibres, and other things, of 
commercial interest* But Sugar-cane is the one 
crop grown by the farmers, and great attention has 
been given by the department to the introduction of 
new varieties from all tropical countries, but New 
Guinea has given us the greatest number. I have 
been working up the Coffee industry, and have 
succeeded in getting many of the farmers to make 
a beginning. The Coffee succeeds well here, and 
will pay better than Cane. Our available flowers 
are mostly tropical species. Amaryllids are grand. 
Our bedding-plants are a few Coxcombs, Balsams, 
Ac. ; but Verbenas, Phlox Drummondi, and Zin- 
nias, also do well. None of the beautiful spring- 
flowers, such as Crocus, Tulips, Agapanthns, Poly- 
anthus, Auriculas, Narcissus, &c., will live. Pears, 
Apples, Gooseberries, Currents, Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, nor English Plums, will grow. Such plants 
as Bougainvilleas and Tecoma venusta are gor- 
geous. Poincianas, especially P. regia, are very 
beautiful The colours of all these and many 
others are mnch more intense than you know 
them. Tecoma, or Bougainvillea, when they have 
entirely enveloped a house, are a grand sight ; but 
still, the variety of the old country compensates for 
the few gorgeous things we have. The Orchids are 
poor ; Dendrobium bigibbum is the best epiphyte, 
Phaius longifolius the best terrestrial ; Dendrobium 
Hilli and a large buff variety are very good. This 
would be a beautiful country if its rainfall was 
better distributed. In the wet season I have 
known 17 inches of rain fall in twelve hours. I 
am sending you a photo of my house at the end of 
winter. The big plant on the porch is Beaumontia, 
but it is nearly out of flower. Allamanda Hender- 
soni covers all the west side ; it flowers all the 
year round. D. Buchanan, State Nursery, Maekay, 
Queensland. 

Botanic Garden of tub Straits Settlements. 

We have received the Agricultural Bulletin of 
the Malay Peninsula for December, 1898, and 
among its contents note articles on vegetables, 
poisonous plants of the Malay Peninsula, and 
Sugar-cane from seeds in the Straits Settlements ; 
the latter subject illustrated with an excellent 
plate, showing the development of the young canes 
when twenty-four, thirty-eight, sixty-two, and 
eighty-three days old respectively. Further 
papers deal with shade trees, para-rubber, lemon - 
grass oil, citronella oil, Coffea stenophylla, and 
Coffee-blights, fungoid and insects. 

As a mixture for destroying scale-insects, the 
following is recommended by Sir W\ T. Thiselton 
Dyer : — " Heat milk nearly to boiling-point, and 
mix with double the quantity of kerosene ; stir 
briskly until a thick creamy liquid is obtained. 
Dilute with ten times the quantity of water. Spray 
or apply with a brush, keeping the mixture con- 
stantly stirred. Sour milk is as efficient as fresh. 
If milk cannot be obtained, or if the mixture is 
required in large quantity, a strong soap-emulsion 
may be used in its place." 

Agriculture and Forestry op New South 

Wales. 

The Report, up to December 31, 1897, of the 
above-mentioned Department is now before us, and 
the Under-Secretary in presenting it, says that :— 
"The efforts of the Department to advance the 
agricultural interests have met with a fall measure 
of success, and at no time in the history of the 
colony have the prospects of the industries allied to 
agriculture been so promising. Despite the fact 
that the two seasons covered by the period of this 
report were among the most disastrous ever expe- 



rienced in the colony, the output of farm and 
orchard products has been unprecedented; and 
this pleasing circumstance can, I think, be logically 
regarded as a result of the adoption of better and 
more effective methods promulgated by the Depart- 
ment, which place the producer »t more advantage 
in combating adversity of season. " 

"Queensland Agricultural Journal. w 

The January number of this publication contain! 
papers on the Queensland Agricultural College, 
Tobacco, Cultivation of Chilies, Fruit Culture and 
Viticulture. Grafting fruit-trees is dealt with, and 
illustrated by plates showing the various processes. 
In the botanical section of the journal, Mr. F. 
M. Bailey mentions and illustrates the "Hedge 
Nettle," Stachys arvensis, as a plant poisonous to 
stock. There is also a paper on plant-helping 
insects, accompanied by a plate of Cirrhopetalnm 
robustum, copied from the Botanical Magash*; 
notes on forestry, and on general subjects. 



The Week's Work. 



By H. Maubam, Gardener to the Rarl of BraArsona, 
Wretham Park, BameL 

The Earliest Celery. — As soon as the planti 
raised from the first sown seeds are large enough to 
be handled, let them be pricked off either into well 
prepared boxes or on to a gentle hot-bed. If oo to 
a bed let the soil be rich, and it should be raised 
to within eight inches of the glass, which should be 
kept clean so as to admit the light. Before the 
seedlings are put out, the soil must be patted wits 
a bright spade so as to make it firm and smooth, 
and when planting make the holes deep enough to 
let the young roots drop in easily down to the seed- 
leaf, taking care not to bruise them when filling in 
with the dibber. Slightly shade the plants in 
sunny weather, afford moisture to the soil; and 
keep the lights closed for a few days, when less 
and less shading may be applied, and air given 
gradually. If soot be dusted lightly ever the 
plants, slugs will do no harm to them. Toe 
temperature ought not to be lower than 55*. Plants 
pricked off into boxes should be kept in a light 
position and as near the glass as possible ; a peach- 
house or vinery newly started will suit them 
admirably. For the main crop a sowing of varieties 
may be made in boxes, seed-paos, or under hand- 
. lights, using hue rich soii If boxes or pans are 
used, glass or slates should be placed over them tOl 
germination takes place. But little warmth beyond 
that of the sun will be necessary. The plants 
may be pricked off into cold frames, or on to s 
warm border, special provision being taken to 
ensure quick yet stocky growth. 

French Beam. — Plants in bearing should have the 
usable pods gathered as soon as they are fit for 
use, and if not required for immediate consumption 
they may be tied in small bundles, with the stalks 
arranged at one end, and stood on end in a saucer 
of water in a frost-proof room. Canadian Wonder 
and Pale Bun are varieties much liked, but they 
need larger pots than the early forcing varieties- 
Use ten-inch pots, and do not more than half -fill 
them when sowing the seeds. After this dale, 
less drainage of crocks and more fibry loam at the 
bottom may be used. Sow six to eight beans in a 
pot, and keep in a temperature of 65*. Great care 
must be taken to cover up the frames at night, and 
to admit air, &c. In the open the work wUl almost 
be at a standstill ; but if not done, make the best 
use of frosty mornings in getting vacant plots 
manured, Pea-sticks and Bean-stakes pointed, Ac. 



THE FLOWER GABDEV. 

By A. Chapman, Gardener to Captain HoLroao, Wefttoofatrt, 

Tetbnry, Gloucester. 

Bedding. — Verbenas which have been raised from 
seed, and Fuchsias, Coleus, &c 9 from cuttings, 
should be potted singly in large thumbs, 2 J incboa 
wide by 4 inches deep, if such are in stock, a* 
they take up less room. As soil for potting, tha* 
from the potting-bench, if the rubbish be sifted oat 
of it, will do well for this purpose. The leading 
shoots need not be stopped till fresh roots bsrv 
formed. It is well to dust over the leaves with 
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prevent mildew, and 
idea, usually making 

- Seedling, plante of 

- subtropical plant*, 
>ts, and kept growing 
ionally, and shading 
mperatureof 70° will 

The last cuttings of 
iding. planta,- should 
Witney rarely make 
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ost suitable to plant 
mthemam is easy of 
an occasional appli- 
g all that they need, 
rn ■ is a vary dwarf 
pure white Sowers of 
laa handsome, large 
G. H. Sage is the 
Is ; C. m. fimbriatum 
. Maurice Pri chard « 
ret ; C. to, Mrs.. Head 
givea flowers of great substance, and 4 inches in 
diameter ; C. m. grandiflorum is a usually fine and 
late-dowering variety. t 

Potentilta* (double). —These plants possess beau- 
tiful flowers of the richest shades of colour that 
appear during the Hummer and autumn months. 
T-beplant* are of compact neat growth. A loamy 
retentive soil suits them beat. The finest of the 
self-coloured varieties are P. enlifomica, yellow ; 
Prapeau, crimson- maroon ; Etna, scarlet ; Hamlet, 
darlTcriinson ; Nigra plena, dark purple ; Velours 
_ . rple ; Vulcan, rich deep crim- 

bavjng parti -coloured flowers 
ich maroon and yellow ; Feu 
it, with broad orange margin ; 
sod, edged gold : Dr. Andre, 
1 vermilion ; Milton, yellow, 
ight red; Madame Rouitlard, 
edged gold, very fine; and Le 
edged yellow. If ~* '""' "* 



Pyrtthruw, Double and SingU-/otcfttt.—Both 
varieties) are vsry effective border plants, excellent 
for affording flowers for cutting. The plants gene- 
rally are easily raised from seed, but selected 
named varieties are so cheap that it is prefer- 
able to purchase pliuts than to rely upon seed. 
To produce fine flo-™— l -"-" 






a mulch of r -- 

P. Aphrodite, Penelope. Princesau de Mettermcb, 
are fine double whites; Solfaterre andToison d'Or, 
double yellows; Alfred Kelway, Bcanly of Laekeu, 
Meteor, and King Oscar, deep crimsons. The best 
single varieties are Empress of. India, Magnet, 



scarlets. It is beat to plant the self colours, a* the 
flower* pale out after flowering a few days to other 
tint*. 



i, and the soil should be well 
u transplanting, let the plants 
* of six stems each, and plant 
v the soil. H. decape talus 
, and Soleil d'Or, are good 
a, known in gardens as Har- 
n a noble clump. H. doro- 
na should be planted where 
t,i aud .suckers cannot ramble 






PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By 0. B. Piexora, Gardener to the Dowioxa Lady Howabd 
' ns luiu, St. James's Hook, Mx] vera. 

Tuberous B'gonias.— If seed was sown as advised 
at the and" of January, the seedlings will now 
require to be pricked out an inch apart into pans 
or small boxes, filled with a compost consisting of 
two part* loam, one part leaf-soil, with plenty of 



KalonarUhrs coctinen, drlicatissima, A-e. — Planta 
which are showing signs of flowering may be 
assisted with occasional applications of weak liquid- 
manure. They should be afforded a position near 
the glass, and be occasionally turned round, to 
prevent their becoming drawn in one direction. 
Kalosanthes need comparatively small pots and a 
porous compost, composed of three parts loam, one 
pan peat, and a liberal, addition of broken brick- 
rubble, crocks or charcoal, and sand. -. They should 
be grown in the greenhouse during the winter, and 
until the flowering is past. In the summer they 
may be placed in a cold frame or in the open air. 

Primulas and Cinerarias. — A email sowing of 
seed of the Chinese Primula and Cineraria may now 
be made for early' flowering. The seed should be 
sown thinly in well-drained pots or pans, which 
have been previously filled with finely-sifted soil, 
and well watered. The Primula seed should be 
only slightly covered with fine sand, and that of 
the Cineraria may have a sufficient quantity of the 
compost sifted over it through a tine sieve to cover 
it. The pans should then be covered with a sheet 
of glass, and be placed iu an intermediate tempera-. 
ture, or on a mild hotbed, or under a bandlight in 
the greenhouse, shading carefully, or, preferably, 
affording the pans a position where they will not be 
exposed to direct sunshine. Primula obcooica, P. 
verticillata, and P. floribunda may also be sown in 
quantity at this time, under the same conditions 
as the Chinese Primula. Great care should be 
exercised in affording water to Primulas, both 
before germination and while the seedlings are 
small, the roothold during the early stages of 
germination being so extremely precarious that a 
pan of seedling* might easily bo ruined by one 
careless watering with too coarse a rose. 

Flowering Shrubs in Pots. — Stops should always 
be taken to afford some kind of protection to shrubs 
which have been forced, and have done duty in the 
conservatory, if it is intended to use them for the 
same purpose another year. Sometimes it is 
possible to sot apart an old house or deep pit for 
this purpose ; but failing this, a rough framework 
might be constructed in a sheltered corner, the 
sides being matted, and the top covered with 
hexagon netting, or similar material, adding some 
mats during severe weather. The plants should be 
stood closely together under this protection, where 
they will gradually become hardened, and may 
then be plunged in the reserve ground. The above 
remarks refer, to such plants as Ghent Azaleas, 
Spirtea confuse, double. flowered Cherry, Staphylea 
colchica, Lilacs, Hydrangea paniculata, and Rho- 
dodendrons. Deutzia gracilis should be cut back 
bard immediately after flowering, preserving any 
young growths which may have started from the 
base of the plant, and the plants placed in a house 
or pit where a gentle warmth is maintained, and 
every means adopted to induce them to make a 
strong growth. Liquid -manure shonld be afforded, 
the object being to produce as many strong shoots 
as possible from the base of the plant, and 
thoroughly ripen these by plunging the plants in 
th"open air when the growth is completed. Where 
those and other flowering shrubs were potted in 
the "autumn, as is usually tho practice, no further 
potting should be needed at this.season. 



meets where Orchids have do special beabneot, 
but in collection* of Orchids they are rartljuui it 
a healthy condition, though why this iheald he it 
is hard to understand. Very few Zygopetahita 
like disturbance at the root, hence repotting liould 
be done but seldom. Thripa also cause ill -hcaltli 
and disfigurement, the nature of the young powtki 
rendering it difficult to get at them without injur- 
ing the leaves in the process. Z. Macksyi ud Us 
varieties crinitum and intermedium, with I. 
bracbypetalum, can easily bo grown in well-drained 
pot* in equal portions of loam, peat, and apaigima. 
moss, a good sized piece of crock or nodnle d 
charcoal being placed here and there to keeptbe 
compost open. The temperature and other om- 
ditions of the Cattleya-house suit these plana bat 
Z. maxillare may bo fixed to a piece of tree Ftm- 
stem whose bate i» fixed in a Hover-pot fe 
convenience of staging. It requires a linik 
temperature but denser shade. My remarks ipplv 
equally to Z. rostratum, excepting that this jpeces 
needs more warmth. As has been said, water mot 
be very sparingly afforded after dintnrWn. 
except in the case of the last two, only sffordmail 
in quantity when the plants are re-eit*"'' 
Never let water lodge in the folded leaves. 
Prornewra eilrina L staptUtndes, rand re 
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rod in tho usual Orch id-aoiiipo.it. 



_ THE EASDY 
By C. Hcaain, Qardauar to 
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THE ORCHID HOUUM 

By W. If. Todbo, 0rc'hi<li,arow8r U Sir. Pan-n 






But., Clare Lawn. I 
Zygoprtalum Perrinetidi.~Qar planta are push- 
ing up their flower-spikes, and being rapid in 
development, tbey- will have passed out of bloom 
before the plants staud in need of any top-dressing 
or repotting, that is, when the roots appear at the 
base. As soon as these are noticed, the work must 
at once be attended to. Zygoi>eta]ums like plenty 
of drainage materials, and some of the crocks may 
bo inserted round tho ball after it is in position. 
Loam, peat, and sphagnum- moss, in about equal 
parts, form a suitable compost. Place the plant* 
in a warm shady part of the Cattleya-house ; afford 
water sparingly tul it seems they are ro- established, 
and when the pseudo-bulb* cease to grow, keep the 
materials moderately dry, but do not cause them to 

Z. Mackayi and i6y r-arktitt, and Z. maxiltare, 
may often be seen in luxuriant growth in establish- 



The plants, if not fit It* 

lything else, will provide stocks for palling <* 
budding. If merely stocks are to be raited, i 
border with a west aspect should bs prepared pre 
ferably, and the surface brought into a hue mndi- 
tion ; then shallow drills may be drawn | inch in 
depth and Ii inches asunder, in which the pip! 
should be scattered thinly, and be covered with lit 
finer particles of the soil. The plants will be 
large enough for transplanting in the intamc in 
lines, about S inches asunder, and 4 inches span 
iu the rows. The tap-root should be est but 
when transplanting, to iudnce branuhisg ol tin 
roots. If only a few seeds are to be sown, which 
is usually the case in private establish meirta, hi 
them in boxes or pots, and stand these in a cold 
frame or pit, and grow the young plants is poll ■>■ 
boxes for a time. To raise, a few seedlings in tin 
way gives but little trouble, and there is consider 
able interest in watching their progress, sad (book! 
they turn out to be no improvement en exBtiij 
varieties, the labour expended has not been groat ; 
while, on the other hand, the chances of a npenx 
variety being forthcoming, the labour may prove 
to be well repaid. The pips from any deunbfe 
specimen Apple that may show a slight variation « 
improvement on the type may be selected. Lwt 
year I noticed among our Cox's Orange Pipoiu m 
fruit more oval in shape than others, and this frail 
kept firmer into the spring months. The pips (n*> 
this one were town, but whether the seedling" 
differ from the parent in keeping or other qualitm 
ha* yet to be proved. There appears to he sw 
need for a late-keeping dessert Apple of good 
quality than for early or mid-season rarietie, 
while cooking varieties are already ranch t* 
numerous. Pears may he raised similarly. 

Transplanting Young Cm-raid and GoottbHTi 
Bushes. — Any that are still in the cutting-bed 
should, now be removed to fill up vacancies, or 

Cited out in nursery rows at 18 inches apart 
nre planting, let the longer roots bs sliorkufd. 
also all stem- roots, and any bud* on the (tern 
likely to. form shoots under-ground, or nearer to 
the surface of the soil than D inches. 

Tlx Black Currant-bud Mitt. ~ Every Black 
Currant bush should be carefully examined, audi/ 
there are swollen buds; remove the shoots aJfected, 
and burn them forthwith. One of the best mean! 
of. prevention is said to be strong growth, and to 
this end weakly bushes should be cut hard b>A 
and top. dressed with rich decayed manure, wood 
asbea, and fresh loamy soil in about eqnsl parts. 
In forming new plantations, the row* should he at 
wide distances apart, thus leaving apace forsosK 
other crop to be grown between, which nsiau " 
checking the ready spreading 1 of the mite from m* 
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FBUIT8 TJNDEB GLA8S. 

By W. 8tbuowsll, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Lono 
Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 

The Early Peach-house. — The earliest varieties 
in this house, if started early, December last, are 
probably stoning, and for a time no apparent pro- 
gress will be made. If there is any doubt about a 
sufficiency of lime being present in the soil, it will 
be well to apply some at once in a slaked state to 
the border, and wash it down to the roots im- 
mediately it is spread over the surface. Lime is a 
very necessary agent in the growth of all stone 
fruits, and if applied in small quantities no harm 
can be done. The heavy strain imposed on the 
trees that are carrying full crops of fruit will 
render necessary the application of a fair amount 
of moisture to the whole depth of the border ; and . 
in the case of old trees, occasional application of 
liquid manure from the stable and cow-yard, 
diluted to a safe strength, will be helpful. Arti- 
ficial manures answer a similar purpose, but unless 
something; of a soluble nature be given, the trees 
will not aerive an immediate benefit. The trees 
are better sustained if both natural and artificial 
manures are given. The growth of the trees will 
now be rapid, and the shoots must be tied neatly 
to the trellis, but retaining only sufficient to furnish 
the tree without crowding. When the stoning period 
has passed, the fruits will swell rapidly, and the 
better they are then exposed to sunshine the better. 
Where it happens that the foliage cannot be tucked 
in behind the trellis wires or branches, pinch off 
any leaves that directly overhang the fruit. 

In the Orchard-house. — Peaches and Nectarines 
will now be in full bloom, and will need abundant 
ventilation in suitable weather to assist pollination 
of the flowers. In cool bouses there is usually 
little difficulty in obtaining a good set ; a sharp 
rap from the hand on each tree stem at noon dis- 
persing a sufficiency of pollen grains. The same 
remarks apply also to Plums, Pears, and Cherries 
while in flower, but it is a safer practice to lightly 
brush the open flowers daily with a rabbit's tail, 
camel's hairbrush or Pampas-plume. Where there 
are the means for supplying it, fire heat may be 
advantageously given during the flowering period, 
but only sufficient to dispel damp and frosty air. 
The severe weather of the past week or two has 
proved a serious trouble to the open flowers in 
unheated houses, and in very many instances light 
rather than full crops are inevitable. Trees in 
pots and borders in unheated houses have been 
kept on the dry side at the roots, bo as to lessen 
the risks from frost, but sufficient water should 
now be given to moisten the soil to the depth' of 
the border. Clear water is sufficient at the present 
stage. The orchard-house will conveniently ac- 
commodate a batch of Strawberries for supplying 
fruit just previous to the ripening of the earliest 
outdoor fruits. If they are put upon shelves, 
these may be lined with freshly-cut turf placed 
grass side downward. In this the roots will enter 
through the drainage hole, and find moisture and 
support when the sun has much influence. Wood 
moss may be employed instead of turf if this can be 
easily obtained in quantity, but unless the shelves 
have side strips tikis would dry quickly. From 
freshly -cut turf there arises just sufficient fresh 
grass to protect the pots from undue exposure to 
the sun. 



Variorum. 

RHU8 TOXICODENDRON : POI80N - IVY, AND 
IT8 ANTIDOTE. — According to Dr. Pfaff, of 
the Harvard Medical School, the poison of 
this plant, which in some persons causes in- 
tense irritation of the skin when commu- 
nicated by touching the leaves, is a non- 
volatile oil, insoluble in water, and therefore not 
easily removed from the skin by washing. The oil 
is soluble in alcohol, and is made innocuous by 
sugar-of-lead. It will be seen by this that timely 
washing of the irritated parts with alcohol will 
serve to prevent injurious effects. Sugar-of-lead 
mixed with alcohol tUl the mixture obtains a milky 
appearance, is recommended in cases where irri- 
tation has become very great from delay to apply 
the remedy. It should be remembered that sugar - 
of- lead is a poison, and the solution must therefore 
only be applied externally. " A miriran Qarthnituj." 
[The old remedy, "Goulard Water," which is an 
acetate of lead, answers the purpose very well. Ei>. ) 
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Wb are pained to have to an- 
Charlea Naudio. noiince the death of one of the 

most distinguished gardener- 
botanists of our times. Chakleh Naudik, the 
Director of the Experimental Garden at the 
Villa Tburet at Antibea, died suddenly on the 
l&th ult., in his eighty -fourth year. To the 
rank-and-file of gardeners his name will prob- 
ably not be familiar, but those concerned with 
the problems of systematio botany, hybrid!- 
■at ion, experimental cultivation, and the accli- 
matisation and distribution of economic plants, 



he carried on those remarkable experiments on 
hybridisation which will secure for him a per- 
manent place in the history of botany. Here 
he studied with such minute care and accuncy 
the difficult order of Cucurbitacete, nailing 
himself largely of the resources afforded by the 
garden, and by no means exclusively relying 
on the study of herbarium specimens. 

For several years M. Navoin cultivated 
and made experiments on some J 200 of these 
plants belonging to various species and varie- 
ties, which by his observations and experiment!, 
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THE LATE CHARLES SAUDIX, 



will revOgnise that a mighty leader has fallen. 
Nacdin was born at Autun in 1815, and has 
been an occasional correspondent of this 
Journal almost from the beginning. The friutid 
of LiMiLEY, he extended his countenance and 
co-operation to tho present Editor also, 

ItecurdH are not at hand, but relying on 
memory, we may allude to some of the prin- 
cipal features in his career. At the time of our 
first knowledge of the deceased naturalist, he 
was in the service of the " Museum " at Paris, 
the associate of lino no mart, and especially 
of Decaisnb at the Jardin des Plantea. Here 



he was on a Med to range under three species, 
each presenting very numerous and often 
analogous variations. Tim description aud 
classification of the endless series of Gourds. 
Cucumbers, mid Melons, are extremely re- 
markable, and valuable for cultural purpose*, 
were it only for (he practical hint obtained, 
that in the case of such plants as the Melon auil 
Cucumber, it is better and more profitable to 
endeavour to improve existing kinds, than to 
introduce new kinds from other countries. 

Here, too, he elaborated the Melaatomaceie, 
and contributed to the famous Boh Jardixi" 
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The Palm Conservatory at Malvern House, the Residence of J. Burton, Esq., 
Mapperley, Nottingham. 
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and the Revue Hortkole, and here he produced, 
in conjunction with his friend Decaisne, one 
of the most useful horticultural treatises that 
exists, the Manuel de V Amateur des Jardins, 
Traile General a" Horticulture, a portion of 
which was translated and adapted to English 
requirements by Mr. Hemsley in 1873.* 

After leaving the Jardin des Plan tea, Naudin 
established himself at Collioure, in the Eastern 
Pyrenees. In the genial climate of this spot 
he was enabled to pursue his experimental 
researches, and his efforts to acclimatise and 
distribute to suitable localities plants of economic 
importance or ornamental character. 

After the death of Thubbt, the Villa Thuret 
was presented by his representatives to the 
French nation. Thubbt, it may be remarked, 
was not only a genial and sympathetic student, 
and a most distinguished algologist, but he 
had, in conjunction with his friend Bormet, 
established a garden richly stocked with rare 
and interesting plants, and wherein the two 
botanists pursued their experiments in the 
hybridisation of Cistuses and other plants. 
When this little paradise became by gift the 
property of the nation, it was worked as an 
adjunct to the Paris garden, and if all Europe 
had been searched, no more competent a director 
than Naudin could have been found for it. 
He threw himself into the work with energy 
and zeal. The extension of the French colonial 
possessions in Algeria and Tunisia afforded him 
the opportunity of contributing to the develop- 
ment of their resources by the introduction of 
Eucalypts and other plants of economic import- 
ance. In this part of his work Naudin was 
helped by his ever zealous friend, Von Mueller, 
and the Manuel de VAcclimateur of the French 
botanist, a most useful publication, is avowedly 
based on the "Select Extra-Tropical Plants" 
of his Australian collaborator. 

Deafness and occasional severe attacks of 
neuralgia and sciatica prevented Naudin of 
later years from mixing much in the world 
of horticulture or botany. His letters, how- 
ever, were always fresh and full of information, 
with many a classical or biblical quotation. He 
did not content himself with the Greek of the 
schools, but sometimes confounded his correspon- 
dents with a phrase or two of modern Greek. 
Nai din's merits were recognised by his own 
and by foreign governments ; and what must 
ha\e given him even greater satisfaction, was 
the knowledge of the esteem and veneration in 
which he was held by his colleagues. Naudin 
was a foreign member of the Linnean Society, 
and to him in recognition of his great services 
to gardening, and especially to hybridisation, a 
Veitchian Medal was awarded in 1897. 

The meeting of the Acade'mie des Sciences on 
the 20th ult. was suspended by the President, 
M. van Tikuhkm, as a sign of mourning for the 
father (doyen) of the Botanical Section. 



The Malvern House Conservatory, 

Mapperley. — Our supplementary illustration 
•hows the conservatory at Malvern House, Map- 
perley, Nottingham, the residence of J. Burton, 
B*'|. As in many such structures, the chief effects 
are made to centre round some object prominent 
for its size, or the form or beauty of its foliage or 
atew, or of its flowers. In Mr. Burton's conser- 
vatory this central object is a Giant Seaforthia 
ekgaup, which is rendered especially noticeable by 
a stone curb surrounding the base, enclosing a 
■pace which can be filled with any kinds of deco- 

* Handbook vf Ifartly Trtu, bhinb*, and Herbaceous riante, 
•{<-. (brumal)* . 



rative plants in season ; in this instance, these 
consist of Coleus and Feros in variety. 

The Protection of Birds.— The discrimi- 

nation between birds useful and those that are 
injurious to gardeners and farmers should, with 
the increase of literature relating to the subject, 
become more and more easy. For instance, the 
Board of Agriculture publishes valuable leaflets 
describing in brief space the nature and habits of 
various British birds, and illustrating the different 
species. We have before us two of these pages : 
No. 54, the Spotted Flycatcher ; and No. 55, the 
Swallow. Leaflets such as these should be widely 
spread abroad and studied. Copies of them will be 
sent free of charge and post-free on (unstamped) 
application to the Secretary, Board of Agriculture, 
4, Whitehall Place, S.W. Further, we note the 
Eighth Annual Report of the Society for the Protec* 
tion of Birds (for January to December, 1898), 
including a summary of the Wild Birds Protection 
Act. Any efforts tending to foster and increase 
rare and desirable species of birds deserve all 
encouragement. 

Distinctive Characteristics of the Sexes 

OF GINKGO BILOBA.— The Journal de la Socie'U 
Nationale a" Horticulture de France for February 
contains a note upon the secondary distinctive 
characteristics of the two sexes of Ginkgo biloba. 
The species is known to be dioecious. Now with 
trees that never bear either flowers or fruit it is 
very difficult to distinguish the male from the 
female specimens, and this is sometimes of im- 
portance. M. L. Henry, head gardener at the 
Museum, described in the Bulletin de V Association 
des anciens tttres de Vicole d'Hortiadture de Ver- 
sailles (1898, p. 597), an easy means of recognising 
the sexes in this particular instance. Many years 
of careful observation have enabled M. L. Hknry 
to state that in Paris, with the female Ginkgo, tho 
leaves fail three or four weeks later than with the 
male. Generally, male Ginkgos lose their leaves 
completely at the end of October, or more frequently 
at the beginning of November. At this period 
the female Ginkgos still retain all their leaves, 
which are all green and only turn yellow and fall 
at the end of November, or even the beginning of 
December. Premature frosts may accelerate this 
fall. But, according to M. L. Henry, there is 
always a very marked and appreciable difference 
between the season of the fall of the foliage of the 
male and of the female plants. 

SPITALFIELDS MARKET.— We some time since 
drew attention to the possibilities attending the 
scheme to transfer this popular East-end fruit 
and vegetable market from the freeholder to the 
County Council ; and now we are informed that, 
subject to parliamentary sanction being obtained, 
the Public Control Committee of the L.C.C. have 
arranged for the purchase of the freehold interest 
of the market, together with the rights attachiug 
thereto, for the sum of £170,000, in addition to a 
sum of £1,250 for legal charges. The Council 
intend, when iu possession, to make great altera- 
tions and improvements, in order that the market 
may fulfil all modern requirements. 

"The Orchid Hybrids."— We learn that 

Mr. Gborge Hansen, of Berkeley, California, is 
engaged in compiling the third supplement to his 
monograph, The Orchid Hybrids. As he finds 
the material accumulating so fast as to have diffi- 
culty iu keeping note of all hybrids, he intends to 
print a new index with the supplement in question. 
It will bo set by Uuotype ; and as he will retain all 
" slugs'' as cast, it will only be necessary to inter- 
polate all additions as presenting themselves for 
future supplements, and the index will again be up- 
to-date. As only sufficient copies will be printed 
to supply all subscribers, no surplus stock will be 
kept on hand, and a new index will be furnished to 
every subscriber and purchaser of the additional 
supplement. How laborious Mr. Hansen's task 



is, is plain to all who ever attempted to register 
the thousands of crosses raised. He invites the 
co-operation of all interested in the work, and 
accepts gratefully every hint for improvement, 
correction, or augmentation of his lists. He ex- 
presses the desire to receive wider information than 
the one accompanying the crosses as exhibited. He 
desires to kuow the exact dates on which fecunda- , 
tion took place, when the seed was sown, aod when, 
the seedling reached the floweriog state. Whether 
such crosses had already been raised at different 
places is immaterial to him, as he wants to register 
every source of supply for the hybrids in the 
different collections. It is saying but little to 
acknowledge the usefulness of Mr. Hansen's work, 
and to assist him in rendering his work perfect is 
but assisting ourselves. 

The Madras Government Botanist. — 

The Secretary of State has appointed Mr. C. A. 
Barber as Government Botanist in this Presi- 
dency. His duties, as denned by the Local Govern- 
ment in the order communicating his appointment, 
consist mainly in the prosecution of the systematic 
botanical survey of the Presidency. He will be 
also the constituted adviser of Government in 
regard to all questions and inquiries in economic 
botany that may be referred to him. The botanist 
is expected to work in the field for about eight 
months in the year. For working up the collec- 
tions made in the held, the botanist will enjoy a 
recess of three or four months at Ootacamund, which 
will be considered bis official headquarters. The 
herbarium, being a necessary adjunct to his work, 
and the more important books which formed the 
official botanical library of the late Mr. Lawson, 
will be transferred to the Government Botanist. 
Madras Mail. [In this connection we have only to 
remark that if the services of Mr. Barber are to 
be utilised in a manner that will render bis appoint- 
ment of some practical utility to the public, he 
should be hampered as little as possible with red- 
tape. Mr. Lawson was one of the ablest botanists 
that the Madras Government ever had, but his life, 
we believe, was not worth living owing to the way 
in which he was worried by the Board of Revenue 
Orders and Resolutions. Ed. Indian Gardening.] 

GRAPE FRUIT.— In Meehans' Monthly for the 
present month is a representation of the Pomelo 
(Citrus), showing the flowers growing in clusters, 
and weighing down the branches with their weight. 
It is probably this clustered habit that has caused 
the fruit to be called "Grape fruit." The flavour 
of the fruit, we are told, is very different from that 
either of the Orange or the Lemon, and is seldom 
agreeable to those who partake of it for the first 
time, " but, as in other instances, it becomes 
enjoyable in time." 

" THE GARDENER. 1 — One more periodical to add 
to thetweoty-one(8ee Willing' s Press Guide) devoted 
to gardening, and yet not one more, for with The 
Ga)-dener is incorporated Cottage Gardening, for- 
merly published by Messrs. Cassell at id. a week. 
The Gardener is issued by the game Arm at one 
penuy. Paper and priut are good ; the articles, if 
we may so call them, are mostly scrappy, but 
lightly touched, and readable. American methods 
have been copied in some cases. Whether they 
will bo to the taste of English readers remaios 
to be seen. A first number seldom or never affords 
a fair criterion, but we have never seen a more 
promising one than this, and we wish it every 
success. 

Testimonial to Mr. J. Wallis.— The many 

horticultural friends of Mr. John Wallim will 
regret to hear of his retirement from tho position 
of head gardener at Keele Hall, Staffordshire, 
owing to the untoward circumstances that have 
overtaken this famous establishment. It is tho 
desire of the present owner, we believe, to let 
Keele, and in the meantime the gardens will not 
be maintained in their former condition. Some of 
the young gardeuers who have been associated 
with Mr. Wallis at Keele, where he has been 
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upwards of twenty years, are raising a testimonial 
in Lis favour, as an expression of tbeir esteem. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Mr. H. V. Boothby, Keele, Stafford- 
shire. 

Rain Still Wanted.— The month of March 
was unusually dry, and winds were frequent. 
Cultivators hope for considerable showers during 
April. 

R08E SHOW8 IN THE PRE8ENT YEAR.— The 
following is a list of fixtures kindly furnished by 
Mr. Edwabd Mawlev, Rosebank, Great Berk- 
hamstead, Hon. Secretary of the National Rose 
Society. It comprises all Rose shows, or shows in 
which Roses form a feature, the dates of which are 
definitely fixed that have as yet reached him. 
He will be glad to receive the fixtures of 
any Rose shows not named below, or those 
of any horticultural exhibitions where Roses are 
made a leading feature, for insertion in future 
lists. June 14 (Wednesday), York (three days) ; 
June 24 (Saturday), Windsor ; June 27 (Tuesday), 
Westminster (N. R. S. ) ; June 28 (Wednesday), 
Bath and Croydon ; June 29 (Thursday), Can- 
terbury, Eltham, and Norwich ; July 1 (Satur- 
day), Crystal Palace (N. R. S.) ; July 4 (Tuesday), 
Gloucester and Harrow ; July 5 (Wednesday), 
Ealing and Hanley (two days) ; July 6 (Thursday), 
Colchester (N. R. S.); July 11 (Tuesday), Here- 
ford and Wolverhampton (three days) ; July 13 
(Thursday), Brentwood aud Helensburgh ; July 20 
(Thursday), Salterhebble ; July 25 (Tuesday), 
Tibshelf. 

Presentation.— Mr. C. W. Knowles, who 
for the past seventeen years has occupied the post 
of head gardener at Solna, Roehampton, and who 
was recently appointed to a similar position at 
Bagshot Park, the Surrey residence of H. R. H. 
the Duke of Connaught, was recently presented by 
soine of his many friends with a clock in a marble 
stand, and furnished with an appropriate in- 
scription. G. H. Pitt, Esq., the treasurer of the 
Putney, Wandsworth, and district Chrysanthemum 
Society, made the presentation, remarking that 
it afforded him great pleasure in handiog over 
the present, which was but a very small token 
of the esteem in which Mr. Knowles was held by 
his many friends. Mr. Knowlbs in feeling terms 
thanked Mr. Pitt and his friends for the handsome 
present, and said, though as a time-keeper it 
would always remind him of the valuable slice from 
his life spent amongst them, it would also be a 
remiuder (if that were necessary) of the pleasant 
associations and the many staunch friends be had 
formed in Putney and neighbourhood. 

Her Majesty AND the Gourds.— On Sunday 
last the Queen visited the Festin dts Contjourdon*, 
or sale of Gourds, at Nice ; but the event being 
held on the Sabbath, she made no purchase. 

Presentation to Mr. T. Turton.— When 

it became known that Mr. Turton was leaving 
Maiden Erlegh for Sherborne Castle, Dorset, it 
was felt by his numerous friends that the occasion 
was suitable for evincing the high esteem and 
regard in which he was held. The result was 
shown on Wednesday, March 22, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Turton met a few of the Committee at the 
Abbey Hall, Reading, to receive from the hands of 
Mr. C. B. Stevens (the President of the Gardeners' 
Mutual Improvement Association), the presents 
set forth in the following address :— " Your 
numerous friends join in offering, their hearty con- 
gratulations on your important appointment to the 
position of head gardener at Sherborne Castle. At 
the same time they are conscious of the great loss 
the Reading District will sustain by your departure 
from Maiden Erlegh. In the prominent position 
you have occupied as Chairman of the Reading 
Gardeners' Association, and as a member of the 
committees of the Reading Horticultural and Read- 
ing Chrysanthemum Societies, horticulturists have 
had the benefit of your knowledge and wide 



experience. Especially do they ounger men feel 
indebted to you for wise guidance and assistance 
on numerous occasions. It has been felt that your 
departure cannot be permitted without an expres- 
sion of the high regard entertained for you as a 
successful exhibitor, a generous comrade, and a 
true friend, aud you are now asked to accept the 
accompanying gold watch and chain with a purse 
of money as a token of good-will and esteem from 
those friends whose names are hereafter appended. 
We also beg Mrs. Turton'b acceptance of a tea and 
coffee servioe." There were upwards of one 
hundred subscribers to the testimonial. 

Linnean Society.— At the meeting of this 
Society held on March 16, 1899, Dr. A. GOnther, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair, Dr. John Lowe, 
F.L.S., communicated Borne observations on the 
fertilisation of Araujia albens, G. Don, a Brazilian 
climber. Last summer it was blooming freely 
in Lord Ilchester's garden at Abbotsbury, where 
the flowers were visited by numbers of butterflies, 
diurnal moths, humble-bees, wasps, and large flies, 
many of which were captured and imprisoned for a 
time in the pinching-bodies (Klemm-korper of 
Miller). All these insects, with the exception of 
some humble-bees, in their visits to the nectar left 
their proboscis behind, and sometimes a leg, being not 
strong enough to detach the pinching-body. Dr. 
Lowe described the structure of the pinching- 
bodies, which are flat homy plates, situated above 
the nectar-cups, at each angle of a 5-sided hollow 
cone in the centre of the flower, in which is placed 
the stigma. There is only a small opening at the 
apex and a narrow slit at the base of each facet of 
the cone. To the upper point of the pinching-body 
the pollinia are attached. When an insect has its 
proboscis caught in the slit, which narrows always 
to its point, it can only escape by tearing away 
the body with its pollen-masses, or by leaving its 
proboscis in the slit. In the former case it carries 
the pollinia to the next flower it visits, and thus 
effects cross-fertilisation by leaving the pollen mass 
between the anther- wings, whence it rapidly passes 
iuto the cone. He had received a number of flowers 
of Araujia from Mr. Ben bow, the gardener at 
Abbotsbury, in some of which he found the pro- 
boscis of a butterfly or moth in each of the five 
angles of the cone, showing the great destruction 
of insect life caused by the plant. Mr. N. E. 
Brown, A.L.S., who has made a special study of 
the Asclepiadacece, gave an interesting account of 
the manner in which the pollinia reach the stigma 
and some further remarks were made by Mr. A 
W. Bennett. 

On the occasion of the evening meeting, 

to be held on Thursday, April 6, 1899, at 8 p.m., 
the following papers will be read— *4, "On Carex 
Wahlenbergiana," by Mr. Q. B. Clarke, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.L.S., Ac ; 2, "On the Discovery ftbd 
Development of Rhabdites in Cephalodiscus," by 
Mr. F. J. Cole. 

HOOKER'8 •* ICONE8 PLANTARUM."— Part IV. 
of the sixth volume (March, 1899), of Hooker's 
Icones, edited for the Bentham Trustees by Sir 
W. T. Thibelton-Dyer, contains illustrations of 
several plants of botanical interest. Among them 
various species of the Euphorbiaceous genus Hevea 
are given. The floral details of some of these are 
singularly like some of the Malvales or Sterculiads. 
Odontospermum pygmteum, t. 2583, is a desert 
Composite, shrivelling in dry weather, but expanding 
when the rain comes, hence it has been (with 
others) called the Rose of Jericho. Mr. Hemslby 
contributes further details relating to the extraor- 
dinary Pandanad named by him Sararanga sinuosa. 

Fruit from the Cape. —The officials of the 
Union Steamship Company inform us of the arrival 
of the ships Haicarden Castle t and German. The 
former brought 725 boxes of Grapes, 7 of Plums, 
and 36 of Qniuces ; total, 768 boxes. The Grapes 
were all rather wet, and realised low prices ; some 
were altogether poor and bad, and sold for a 



nominal figure. The Quinces arrived in good con- 
dition, but no market could be found for them, bo 
they were sold to private individuals. The Pimm 
were small, and in good condition, realising fair 
prices. The German brought 420 boxes of Grapes ; 
only 107 of theee were placed on the market, 40 
boxes realising fair prices, being in good conditaos ; 
67 boxes were very bad, and sold for a men 
nothing; 303 boxes were consigned to private 
individuals. 

International Horticultural Exhibition 
at Mont St. Am and, Ghent.— The schedule of 
this exhibition, which opens on April 30 next, com- 
prises 868 classes. Prizes to the amount of 48,080 
francs (£1600) are offered, as well as " objets c?srt " 
varying in value from 100 to 600 francs (£4 to £90). 
M. M adou offers for competition a dinner service for 
24 persons ; ninety-eight gold, and 148 other medals 
will also be awarded, including medals from the 
Kino and Queen. Enquiries should be addressed 
toM. PoELMAN-MAENHACT.Secretary of "L'Union," 
Mont St. Amand, Ghent 

PARI8 CHRY8ANTHEMUM COMMITTEE. -The 
February number of this committee's Journal is 
unusually bulky, containing, as it does, eighty- 
seven pages. Among its contents is an article by 
M. Ekxest Calvat on obtaining big blooms, than 
whom few perhaps are better qualified to speak is 
France. The report of the committee's work for 
1898 then follows, part of which is devoted to a 
tabulated list of .First-class Certificates awarded. 
There are also reports of an early- flowering show 
in Paris on October 13 last, and of local Chrysan- 
themum gatherings at Langres, Cognac, Treves, 
Paris, Ac. There are several illustrations, sad a 
list of members concludes a somewhat interests* 
number. 



Publications Received.— Manual PratUo 

do ViticuUor BrazUtiro, pelo Dr. Campos da Paz 
(Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa National). — Trantac- 
lions of the Royal Scottish Arborictdtural Socktf, 
vol. xv., Part III. This includes papers on the 
"Establishment of State Model Forests for-Siet 
land," expressing the opinions 6f -French and 
Germao experts on the present forestry system; 
working ,plan for the pit, wood working oirole, 
Raith estate ; Recent investigations in Prussia in 
regard to the quality of timber, Ac. 
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Home Correspondence. 



EUCALYPTUS QUNNll.— The seeds of this hardy 
tree were first sent me by my friend, David A. 
Shennan, of The Estancia, Negrete, Argentina, in 
1887, who has naturalised various non- American 
plants on the southern part of the province of 
Buenos Ayres. Realising that unless perfectly 
hardy they were useless to me, I gave them their 
first transplant in September, 1887, when about 
10 inches high, to a newly-trenched hill-top of the 
poorest gravel soil with northern exposure, among 
a sowing of Carrots. They throve, or most of them 
did, from the first, and soon began to make wood, 
flowering in their fifth year from seed ; the buds, 
just like Fig-buds, appear on the shoots of 1899, 
only to burst into flower in 1900. I have sons 
500 to 700 plants nlanted out in woods, &c, raised 
from English seed, and have given away many 
The plant comes originally from the south 



more. 



end, i.e., the coldest, stormiest, and most exposed 
end of our southernmost Australian colony, Tas- 
mania, a part of the colony where you realise the 
fact of the South Pole. The lot originally sowed 
have reached a maximum of 45 feet in height in 
twelve years, and a girth of 31 inches 4 feet from 
the ground. Had I planted them in better soil, or 
in a peaty wood, as 1 have since done, the results 
would have much exceeded this. The drawbacks 
to planting E. Gunnii in a cover is, that they 
attract mightily both hares and rabbits, and, in 
fields, sheep ; that they are apt to overgrow their 
power to stand upright, and want stakes for a year 
or two — or some of them do. They vary much in 
habit, some being bushy to the ground, some bare 
for, say, 30 feet. The best I have (of the junior or 
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v& into ft grave, 
. in the parish 
ohurchyard, and it enjoys the situation hugely; 
he affects the bushy type. The hard winters of 
low or five years ago touched up 101116 trees, which 
lost a year's growth, but regained it in the next. 
Brigbtlingsea village will be remarkable in, nay, 
1950; with hardy evergreen Gum trees, 160 feet high, 
ai I give seed to all the inhabitants who want it, 
and many are growers. Cheshire (Mr. Egertoo 
Warburton), Monmouth (Mr. Reginald Herbert], 
Suffolk. (Sir Cnthbert Quilter), Hnntingdo "" 



PODOPHVLLUMS.— The beat description I can 
give of the manner these plants push tbrongh 
the ground in the spring, is to say that they rise 
from thenoe like a folded umbrella, and when the 

■talks are high enough, expand in tbe same way as 
umbrellas are unfolded, with the difference that tbe 
solitary circular leaves become flattened but round. 



to be oval in shape, with small eyes, and from 
what Mr. May told me, it is one of the latest* 
keeping varieties. H. M. . 

PAS8IFLORA RACEMOSA SVN. PRINCE PS.— I 
waa pleased to note the favourable notion of tins 
beautiful and useful Passion -flower from the pen 
of " K. S.," in the Oardentrs' Chronicle. So far 
as I remember, it is tbe only one that blooms in 
racemes, and the habit, character, and colour are 
all that can be desired as a climber on a glasshouse 
roof or wall. The foliage is distinct and striking, 
and goes well with the characteristic flower. In 
cutting the flowers of this plant for decorative 
purposes, the shoots should not be cut hard back, 
as when a half-inch or so of shoot is left, one or 
more racemes of blossoms will oome on it, after 
tbe manner of Hoya carnosa. Though I have 
chronicled this fact before more than once, it does 
not seem to be generally known nor acted upon, 
henoa my allusion to it hare. The species may be 
severely pruned by closely spurring the young 
shoots back to the older snoots, as by so noting a 
great number of fine blooms are produced, It is 



those on whist. 



I received toy plants from the greatest American 
Shakcsperimi authority, collected, I believe, in the 
country arouud Philadelphia — a aure proof of their 



largo white Poppy in form, but bereft of its stamens. 
P. peltatum develops yellow fruit in its native 
habitat. This I have not seen on home-grown 
example*. Podophyllum Emodi is of larger 
growth, tbe loaves being distinguished by black 
spots. It produces, moreover, large berries of a 
bright scarlet colour. Both species succeed best 
in a moist peaty soil. William Barley, 

POTATOS: BYON HOUSE PROLIFIC— In Mr. 
J. B. Joel's garden at Northaw House, Boroct, I 
waa recently shown a Hue sample of this variety, 
and to satisfy my enquiry sa to their flavour I wss 
given a dozen tubers, half of which I had baked, 
and the other half boiled, and in both cases I found 
them to bo of tho very finest quality. Mr. May, 
the gardener, who has taken many prizes at the 
Royal Aquarium shows for Potatos and other vege- 
tables, speaks of Syon House as being the best recent 
introduction which has come under bis notice. 
Gardeners do not, as a rule, record their experience 
of new varieties of Potatos sufficiently, and they 
might give much greater publicity to little-known 
sorts. Syon House was raised by Mr. Wythes, 
and received an Award of Merit by the Royal Hor- 
Ucultural Society in 1895. The inhere are inclined 



G liable to see this fine plant so mismanaged a* to 
1 a mere tangle of shoots and bracts, with but 
few perfect flowers, and these perhaps crushed 
against the glass. The blooms are ytry effective 
for the furnishing of vases, baskets, epergnea, Ac, 
inasmuch as the bracts and unopened flower. buds, 
or the drooping racemes, are almost as beautiful as 
the fully expanded flowers, D. T. F. 

THE SHAMROCK.— If your correspondent, "D.," 
will refer to the Cfybe/s/fiAertiiot, ed.2, p. 159; I rink 
Naturalist, 1692, p. 95, and 1893, pp. 207, 349 to 
361 ; Journal of the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, vi, 211 to 220, 349 to 
361 ; or to the Dictionary of English Plant Names, 
425, or to the first Irishman lie comes across, he 
will learn that the Wood-sorrel has no claim to bo 
considered the Shamrock, in spite of its trifoliate 
foliage. Considering how much careful investi- 
gation has been bestowed by Mr. Nathaniel Colgarn 
and others upon this interesting antiquarian sub- 
ject, it is, I think, to be regretted that literature 
should be encumbered by notes such as that printed 
Oil p. 189. JamcH Britten, British Museum. 

PROSPECTS OF FRUIT-CROPS— Hero at the 

present time there are prospects of an abundant 
crop of hardy fruits. In many cases tho number 
of flower-buds is so great that I am doubtful if it is 
not the reverse of a blessing, as trees thus loaded 
with bloom not. unfrequentry foil to crop so well as 



flowering, as those which may have their vitality: 
enfeebled by drought sating on shallow, light soils. 
Trees on a clay soil are more robust and naturally 
stronger, and their sufferings from lack of moisture 
less trying. What is to be feared is front at the 
flowering time, which ruins our hope* when every 
other condition may be in favour of a good crop. 
[The reoent frosts have occurred since this paragraph 
was written. Ed.] Last year there were com plaints 
in some districts of Plum- trees having suffered from 
drought, but nothing was harmed excepting Straw. 
berries. Strong growing varieties of fruit-trees were 
benefited, on the contrary, by the check tbeheatand 
dryness caused, which acted on them in a manner 
similar to that caused by root-pruning. In a garden 
planted with pyramids and bushes in 1893, the 
Pears this year ore unusually promising, even kinds 
which cropped heavily lost year are prolific of flower- 
buds. Of this I may name Baronne de Msllo, 
Bourn* Diet, B. Fonqueray, B, Hardy, Doyenne du 
Cornice, and Louise Bonne of Jersey. Whilst 
Catillao, Bellissime d'Hiver, Marie Benoist, 
Souvenir du Coogres, Triomphe de Vienne, and 
Josephine de Molines, usually shy bearers, arc 
thickly set with Bower-buds. It may be re- 
marked that the last-named, owing to its flower- 
ing upon the points of the shoots, is better as a 
pyramid, or bush, than as a trained tree against a 
wall, or as a cordon, or espalier. Of Plums, 
Denniston's Superb, Rivers' Early Prolific, Grand 
Duke, Jefferson, Kirkes, and Oulfiu's Golden Gage, 
afford the finest show of Howor-buds. The Czar, 
Monarch, and Pond's Seedling, having the fewest. 
Cherries are likewise promising, especially Belle 
Magnifique (a prolific form of Morcllo}, May Duke, 
and Late Duke. Apples with the following 
exceptions are very premising, Annie Elizabeth, 
Dutch Mignonoe, ' (lascoiene's Seedling, Gloria 
Mundi.Lady Sudeley, Lord Burghley, and American 
Mother. A row consisting of thirteen trees of 
Bramley's Seedling, wbioh in no year have borne 
more than a few fruits, are well furnished with 
flower-buds, a result of a severe pruning of the 
roots, carried out in the autumn of 1897. This, 
Coomlier, Th~ Ihndre Qarden», Monmouth. 

NEW AND OLD VARIETIES OF THE POTATO.— 
The Potato, like many other vegetables, has been 
greatly improved in the last thirty years. It used 
to be thought that nothing surpassed tho Ashleaf 
variety in flavour, and many persons will liave it 
at their tables as long as it is possible ; and after 
this variety is past, then they rely upon Magnum 
Bonum, whioh lasts in good condition till the Ash ' 
leaf comet in again— two good Potatos, no doubt, 
which would take a lot of Mating if only two were 
to be grown. But if tbe garden is not large 
enough to allow of the Ashleaf being planted in 
sufficient quantity to supply a large household, 
then other more prolific croppers must be planted, 
and Ashleaf be grown only tor the beat table. I 
put nearly as much value upon a good late Potato 
as upon early ones ; in this way, when the demand 
is large, digging must not be started till the supply 
is equal to the demand. This can be easily 
effected if but Magnum Bonum and Up- to- Date are 
plantedj as these ore valuable* varieties of good 
quality, until the month of July if necessary, and 
therefore after New Potatos are fit for consump- 
tion. Usually the cook is glad of some firm old 
Potato for making up dishes. If there is plenty of 
ground at command, new varieties should be 
tested; but those who are restricted in that par- 
ticular, perforce have to rely upon the experience 
of others, as related in the gardening press, ftc, 
Tbe following have been tried at (Jompton Basset, 
and found excellent, namely— Sutton's Harbinger, 
Ringleader, Early May, Snarpe's Victor, Carter's 
First Crop, Advancer, and Early Favourite ; these 
are early, free-cropping varieties, of good quality. 
As Main-crop varieties, cropping well, of excellent 
quality, and capable of resisting disease to a certain 
extent, are Carter's Snowball, a very fine Potato, 
a cross between Schoolmaster and The Canon, 
of nioe shape, round in form, with shallow eyes, 
and a rough skin, white when cooked, of the finest 
quality, and a heavy cropper; Garter's Monarch, 
also raised from .Schoolmaster, an excellent round 
Potato ; Ideal, a prodigious cropper, very hand- 
some, well suited for exhibition, and yet excellent 
for the table ; Sutton's Windsor Castle, a heavy 
cropper, and resisting disease ; Sutton's Reliance 
keeps well, and crops splendidly, a fine exhibition 
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tuber, not liable to take the disease : Magnum 
Bonum Improved, a most trusty variety for a late 
supply; Up-to-date, a late Potato, and a huge 
cropper, with large tubers, good for field culture, 
nice flavour, and keeping till a late date, one of the 
heaviest croppers extant. Nothing is more inju- 
rious than dose cropping, and I afford a space of 
3£ feet between the rows, so that I can interline 
with other vegetables. Late varieties of robust 
habit at this distance produce large crops, and being 
less crowded are not so liable to become diseased 
as close-planted rows. I find there is no manure 
equals that from the farm-yard, laid on the land 
before digging it ; blood-and-bone manure being 
afford at planting-time at the rate of 6 to 10 cwt. 
per acre. W. A. Cook, Compton Basket. 

APPLE MANNINQTON'8 PEARMAIN. — This 
fine late dessert Apple is considered to be 
one of the richest and best • flavoured of table 
varieties. It is now a very old variety, having, 
according to the Fruit Manual, originated as 
far back as 1770, in a garden which twenty 
years ago was in the possession of Mr. J. 
Maonington. It is supposed to have originated 
as a chance seedling, for the tree was found in a 
hedge-row, a small scrubby specimen, on a spot 
where a cider-mill and press were formerly worked, 
and is supposed to have been produced from a pip or 
kernel from the pulp thrown away after pressing. 
This tree never attained to any great size, nut con- 
tinued to preserve a stunted habit of growth till it 
died, about the year 1820. Grafts were taken 
from it, and so the variety remained in the neigh- 
bourhood until the autumn of 1847, when speci- 
mens were sent to the London Horticultural 
Society, and Mr. Thompson named it Mannington's 
Pearmain. It was them distributed by Mr. 
Cameron, nurseryman, of Uckfield, Sussex, who 
said of this Apple that "the fruit should be 
allowed to hang late upon the tree before it is 
gathered, 60 as to secure its peculiar richness of 
flavour, and long period of duration ; for if gathered 
too sooD, it loses much of its fine richness, and is 
very apt to shrivel. This must have been the case 
with some fruit which came into my possession a 
short time since ; a few were shrivelled, the flesh 
hard in texture, and wanting in flavour, while the 
plump fruits, apparently more matured, had that 
rich flavour peculiar to the variety. Dr. Hope's 
description of the habit of growth is oonfirmedoy 
experience : — " The tree does not attain a large 
size, but is perfectly hardy, and an early and excel- 
lent bearer, young trees, only two or three years 
from the graft producing a considerable crop of 
handsome well-grown fruit. It was first put into 
commerce in 1849 by Mr. Cameron, dwarf, maiden 
trees being sold at half a guinea each. R. I). 

8EQUOIA QIQANTEA AND OTHER TREE8— A 
good specimen of the Wellingtonia compels admira- 
tion. Have many of us reflected what root-anchorage 
the tall, graceful specimens seen occasionally require 
to keep .them in an upright position ? Having occa- 
sion receotly to move one tnat was growing on the 
estate of £. S. Hanbury, Esq., Hertfordshire, my 
curiosity was somewhat satisfied on that point, 
the number and size of the roots being sur- 
prising. The tree in question was not a very tall 
one, tne height being 42 feet 8 inches, and the cir- 
cumference 3 feet from the ground measured 7 feet 
9J inches. Through some cause or other it unfor- 
tunately lost its leader many years ago, that being 
one of the reasons for now removing it ; besides 
which, it spoiled the view obtainable of the adjoining 
trees. The soil and subsoil vary very much at this 
place, but this particular tree had been planted on 
a bed of clay, which had to be chipped away with 
pick-axes, so hard and dry had it become round 
the base of the tree. I should be glad to know if 
any one in England has felled so large a specimen 
of this species. There are other trees of the same 
variety here, one being upwards of 70 feet in 
height, 12$ feet in circumference 3 feet from the 
ground, with a spread of branches 30 feet in 
diameter. The collection contains some good 
specimens of Cedrus atlantica and C. Libani, the 
former being remarkable for their glaucous appear- 
ance. Sequoia sempervirens is also represented, 
one specimen measuring 9 feet 2 inches in circum- 
ference 3 feet from the ground, and being at least 
50 feet in height. It is densely furnished with 
branches from top to bottom. A . W. 

8KIN IRRITATION CAU8ED BY PRIMULA 
8INEN8I8 LEAVES.— Is it generally known that 
Primula sinensis is quite as liable to cause irritation 
as the Primula obcooica ? my attention has been 



called to the fact by a gardening friend of 
mine, the skin of whose hands and arms was so 
irritated that he could not get any rest for several 
nights ; the variety in question was Rosy Queen. 
It would be interesting to hear if you or any reader 
of the Gardener*' Chronicle have ever heard of a 
similar case. My friend, I may state, grows no 
other species of Primula than P. sinensis. J. B. 
Wilson, Jffaselbech Hall Gardens. 

AN ADVERTI8ER*8 COMPLAINT.— I applied for a 
vacancy for a head gardener, which was recently 
advertised. With my letter I enclosed testimonial! 
for inspection. In two days the testimonials were 
returned in an unstamped envelope, for which 2d. 
was charged by the postal authorities. There 
was not a word inside to say if the sender was 
suited or otherwise. I wonder if any other ad- 
vertiser has had a like experience. I enclose 
envelope for your inspection. A. J. 

THE ROYAL QARDENER8' ORPHAN FUND. — 
As your correspondent, Mr. J. B. Stevenson, has 
referred so poiutedly to me in his recent commu- 
nication on the above subject, I would like to 
explain that I agree with him that single candi- 
dates from any family should always have prefer- 
ence over a second candidate from tne same family, 
although now and then cases do occur in which 
there may be bnt one, or two at the most, orphan 
children in a family, and in another, four or 
more quite little ones ; and where that is so, such 
a case is a more distressful one than is the first. 
But my suggestion made at the general meeting, 
viz., that there should be at least four children 
under twelve years of age to entitle a second to 
become a candidate, was meaut to strengthen the 
hands of the committee, as evidently that body was 
scandalised on finding an effort made to put a third 
child from one family on to the Fund, practically 
exploiting it in a most improper way, whilst I felt 
equally scandalised to find the only two children of 
one family were both nominated; and such an 
amendment as I suggested would have in future 
rendered such nominations impossible. I hope the 
committee will agree to give effect to this proposal 
as an amendment to the rules at the next annual 
general meeting. With respect to the objections 
gardeners entertain against subscribing, some are 
of a nature it would not be well to publish. Some 
are based on one thing ; net a few on distrust in 
connection with the elections; but the greater 
portion is based on absolute indifference. Men 
who have little ones think their children will never 
want the Fund's benefits, and because these men 
will not subscribe, others shelter themselves behind 
the objection that if fathers of little ones will not 
try and help themselves a little, why should they? 
With our philanthropy, we are in danger of bring- 
ing those who should try to help themselves into 
a condition of utter indifference. A. D. 

CARNATION8 EATEN BY THE 8PARROW8. — 
Although the winter favoured the Carnation out- 
doors, some cultivators in my neighbourhood have 
had to contend against a plague of sparrows, and 
so serious is the mischief wrought, that scarcely a 

{riant has escaped their attention. Several col- 
ections I have observed lately present the eamo 
appearances as my own. At first I was at a loss 
to account for the damage, as although rabbits are 
numerous, the Carnation -beds are surrounded by 
rabbit proof wire-netting, 4 feet high. At length, I 
discovered the miscreant a were sparrows — no fewer 
than six of the birds could be seen at times peckiog 
the plants. The damage inflicted is almost as 
great as that caused by a rabbit. The best deter- 
rent is soot dusted on the leaves when moist. A 
Carnation plaut is sent for your inspection. 
E. Scaplthorn, Wokiny. [The leaves and small 
shoots were closely nibbled, as if by a rabbit. It 
would be well auother year to plant Lettuces or 
other herb more succulent than the "grass" of 
the Carnation, as "tit-bits" for the sparrows, 
and thus wean them of their naughtiness. Our 
own Carnations have suffered in a similar manner, 
but we are not sure whether, iu our case, pigeons 
are not the culprit?. Ed.] 

HARDY FRUIT8 AND THE WEATHER. — Last 
spring, during the flowering-time, sharp frosts, 
accompanied by snow and raiu, played great havoc 
with the various kinds, and I fear that this year 
full crops will be the exception, not the rule, unless 
we get more 'genial weather. The week which 
ended on March 23 was most exceptional for down- 
right |wintry weather, 12°, 14* 18°, 16°, 14°, 
16*, 17°, of frost respectively, with cold biting 
winds, and storms of snow at intervals, were expe- 



rienced on successive days. By the accounts in 
the papers we do not seem to have had so heavy a 
snowfall as in other parts. The storms in this locality 
were of short duration, and the snow was rapidly 
dispersed by the sun. Apricots and Peaches have 
about half their blossoms expanded, but I do not 
think these have suffered much, so far as can be 
seen, being well protected by wall copings and fish- 
netting. The blossom-buds of Pears and Plums, 
with the exception of one or two of the earlier 
flowering varieties are still unexpended. Small 
fruits are late this year, and the leaves have but 
iust began to unfold. All kinds of hardy fruit- 
blossoms have a promising look. Geo. Woodgate, 
RoUeston Hall Garden*, Staffordshire. 

THE WEATHER AT BATTLE, 8U88EX. — The 
following is a record of the amount of frost regis- 
tered by thermometer in the gardens at Battle 
Abbey, inside the walls, at 3 feet from ground :— 
19th, 12°; 20th, 12°; 21st, 18"; 22nd, 22" ; 
23rd, 14° ; 24th, 14 s ; 25th, 17 s . Peach and Plum- 
trees on south walls were in full bloom, and covered 
with hexagon netting, do not appear at present to 
have suffered much. A welcome change set in on 
Saturday. Wm. Camm. 

IN NORFOLK.— On Wednesday, March 22, 

the wind continued to blow strongly from the 
north-west, and the air was very nipping in the 
shade, although there was a good deal of sunshine. 
The wind died away before midnight, and our 
Negretti & Zambra thermometer had fallen to 24* 
two hours earlier. The lowest reading on Thurs- 
day at 6.30 a.m. showed 12° of frost, and snow 
fell between 7 and 9 A.M. to the depth of 1 inch, 
the wind backing to the south-ward. It is now 
calm, and the worst seems to be over. «A Batten, 
Gillingham, Norfolk. 

IN THE MIDLAND8.— We were visited 0D 

Tuesday, March 21, with a very heavy snow- 
storm, accompanied with severe frost, the effects 
of which will, I fear, prove disastrous to tbe 
fruit crops, more especially Apricots, Peaches, 
and early Pears. In these gardens those trees are 
protected on walls with a double thick nets of Hsu- 
netting, and in winters of ordinary severity this 
protection suffice ; but now, with such unprecedented 
weather, the fruit- blossoms have a burnt look. 
About 3.50 p.m. on Tuesday the sky snddesly 
became overcast, the wind rose, and darkness set 
in, and Urge flakes of snow fell quickly, coveriog the 
ground. The rapidity with which the thermo- 
meter fell was marvellous. The reading at 7.30 
showed 16° of frost, which is as low a degree of 
cold as has been registered here this winter. On 
Wednesday morning it showed 18*. The baro- 
meter has remained nearly stationary during the 
week, tbe maximum being 29*70 inches. On 
Thursday it is steady at 29 58 inches, and snow is 
falling rapidly. The previous mild nets caused 
vegetation to advance rapidly, and it will be very 
surprising if tbe fruit-blossom is not irreparably 
damaged. H. T. Martin, Stoneltigh Abbey Gdns., 
Warwickshire. 



MAEKET GARDENING IN THE 

CHANNEL ISLANDS : JERSEY. 

(Continued from p. 116.) 

Bauot Manor. -On Monday, September 12, I 
was taken to the establishments of Mrs. Bashford, 
one of the largest fruit-grow iug places in Jersey. 
The space covered with glass is very great, and the 
quantity of produce constantly sent away reachei 
very high figures. Tomato Bashford's A 1, a well- 
known variety growu here, invariably commands s 
higher figure than any other variety in the market. 
Tbe situatiou seems to be adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of the various subjects, and with care sod 
sufficient labour bestowed good returns are reached 
The produce consists almost eutircly of Pears, 
Grapes, Tomatos, Kidney Beans, and Potatos, with 
an occasional crop of Cucumbers or Melons. Of the*e 
four last-named kinds, there were few signs just at 
the time, though the multitude of boxes of Seed 
Potatos standing in shady places out of doors, 
clearly showed that this branch of labour was 
shortly to be eogaged in. The iirst three named, 
claimed daily attention. 

The Tomatos were found in splendid condition, 
house following house, and such bouses, too. Io 
one block there were six houses, the smallest bciog 
300 feet by 36 feet, increasing in size according to 
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the amount of space at command, to 500 feet by 
iO feet The plants are set out, sometimes, across 
the bouses ; in others the tows run right through, 
from end to end, and so, looking atone end, avenues 
of plants reach the whole of tho distance. 

The morning of my visit 150 baskets had been 
•eat away, each basket carrying 10 to 14 lb. of fruit. 
The gathering, sorting, and packing of this quantity 
of fruit is no snail task ; bat no sooner has this lot 
been dispatched from one ride of the establish- 
ment than gathering is taking place in the other 
part, and ere I left I saw another lot being peaked, 
kc, so that the next morning another hundred 
baskets would be pat on the steamer. 

As may be supposed, the fruit, though colonred, 
is not dead ripe, and it bears the packing and 
transit well, so that a braised fruit is scarcely ever 
found. Groat care is bestowed on the packing of 
the baskets ; the bottom has a layer of paper 
shavings, on which fruit is laid, then other layers 
of shaving* and fruits, till the basket is brim full, 



freights on board. The Potato*, packed in barrels 
and basket hamper*, are brought down to the 
steamers in the farmers' vans, and it is not an 
uncommon sight to witness a procession of these 
vans a mile in length awaiting their tarn to unload. 
And now we look in at some of the vineries ; 
here is a bouse devoted entirely to Muscats, from 
which no lees than 5 tons have been gathered 
and disposed of. Some 11,000 bunches had been 
cut, and as this variety always commands the 
highest price, the value of such a crop may be 
readily grasped. These Vinos are twelve yearsold, 
in good heart, with canes and buds stoat sad plump, 
the roots being inside and outside. As may be 
imagined, a great deal of labour is bestowed ou such 
a hnuse, besides which, some 30 toas of farmyard- 
manure are used a* a top-dressing inside, and con. 
siderable quantities on the outside border also. 
This inside mulching forms but a slight covering, 
and superphosphate of lime, guano, and other 
freely used. It is surprising to see 



the whole is then covered with several layers of 
tissue paper, laid all round the inside, and well 
secured by string, laced several times across tbe 
top; a label is attached, and tbe basket is ready 
for its journey of 200 or 300 miles. It is no 
unusual thing to hsve one or more basket* in 
each boat taken by the customs officials at Wey- 
mouth and Southampton and carefully examined, 
the basket untied, the top paper removed that tbe 
contents may be seen, the coverings then are 
replaced and tied tightly down again, and passed 
Dn with the others. 

As soon aa the Tomatos are finished, the borders 
in the houses are prepared for planting Ashleaf 
Potato*, the planting of which takes place 
in November. This crop comes quickly forward, 
and aa soon aa tbe tubers are ready they are dug 
up, packed, and sent away, the many persons 
now engaged in this business causing the scenes at 
the landing-stages to be unusually lively. During 
the season, from April to July, when those outside 
follow so quickly the crop from the bouses, the 
harbour of St. Holier is full of life and bustle, the 
whole of tbe quays being occupied witb vessels, 
often berthed two or three deep, taking their 



the number of bags oF these manures in many of the 
sheds, the agents for these essentials, will, I doubt 
not, h'nd in the islands a good outlet for much of 
their goods. Another house of Black Hamburgh 
Grapes, 450 feet by 36 feet, was seen ; and then we 
had a look inside a house known by the "Three 
T's," this being just 777 feet long, in which the first 
crop to be taken wu to be Potato* planted iu 
November. As soon as this crop is lifted, say in 
April and May, Sutton's Climbing and Canadian 
Wonder Kidney Beans are sown, and when these 
have produced their crop, Tomatos are planted ; 
thus, three good crops are secured in one year. A 
houseful of Gros Colmar Grapes was just in the 
colouring stage. 

And now, aa one hive of industry is 
passed for another. Pear-trees came constantly 
in view ; iu fact, almost every available spot is 
occupied by them. The wall-trees were a wonder- 
ful sight; one wall being 1200 feet long, and 
almost the entire surface i* covered with trees 
of Doyenne 1 du Cornice, Beurre Clairgeau, Dvedale 
St Germaina, EastarBeurr^, 4c The first-named 
variety occupies the largest amount of space, and 
the fruit would weigh from 1 lb. to 1) lb. each. 



Many Of the finest fruits for safety's sake were 
covered with muslin bags. Trees on walls of 
Louise Bonne of Jersey and Winter Helis were 
also carrying a fine crop, but these varieties are 
leas grown on the island. The trees were pictures 
of good culture. There was a large number of 
pyramidal trees 5 to 10 feet, the lower lateral 
shoots removed, those at tbe upper part alone 
remaining, and the fruit ou these trees was 
in grand form, abundant and large. These 
consisted of Williams' Bon Chretien and Pit- 
maston Duchess varieties, thst exist in great 
number* of fruiting tree*, the trees them- 
selves not being for sale. The fruit wss putting 
on the last patches and streaks of colour, so indi- 
cative of thorough maturity. Four tons of Wil- 
liams' Bonne Chretien had already been gathered 
and sent off, and daily gatherings were taking 
place. To go over these large quarters examining 
the whole, picking for to-day, and mentally noting 
those ready for the morrow, ia a piece of work 
needing experience, diligence, and much practice. 
We came across large breadths of Doyenni du 
Cornice and Williams', each tree a specimen, from 
which many fruits had been plucked, and a fur 
crop still banging. Of "Williams," some 30 tons were 
gathered altogether, large fruit, regular iu size, 
and of excellent flavour. The top-dressiog afforded 
these trees is a special feature. More Chaumontels, 
which I was informed was not quite so large as iu 
some former years ; Catillac, Van Mons Leon la 
Clerc, and one or two others ; the three varieties, 
Williams' Bonne Chretien, Pitmaston Ducbeese, 
and Doyeiirii du Cornice, are those mostly depended 
upon. Doubtless aoilsnd climate have much to do 
with the production of such fine fruit ; but akill 
counts for much, and here it is exhibited in a high 
degree. A few varieties only are cultivated, viz., 
those which crop well in the generality of years, 
and travel 200 or miles away without loss or injury. 
My guide was an intelligent native, whose year* 
of service numbered about thirty. He alluded to 
his successes modestly, and to his disappointments 
with but a word, al k ays cheery, and always antici- 
pating better things next year ; it was a pleasure 
to me to have met so sanguine a man. It was 
anticipated that ere this season closed 60 tons 
of Pears would be gathered, a ready market await- 
ing the fruit How trying and hazardous Ihe 
business is may be gathered from the fact that iu 
one year 16 tons of fruit were gathered from ooe 
part of the grounds, and the year following but 
16 cwt. were secured ; ao that disaster sometimes 
comes even to this sunny isle. It would need 
almost as much labour to attend to the trees when 
the hundred weights were gathered as when tons 
rewarded the owner. My notes still run on wall* 
covered with fruit-trees, quarters of "Williams," 
Doyenne, and Pitmaston Duchess, grand fmits, 



aud now acknowledge my sincere thanks" to my 
guides, both lady and manager. From our .Special 

CorrfjHiiidtnt. 



THE MAEECHAL NIEL EOSE. 

A hood deal may doubtless be done in tbe 
future as in the past to improve the health aud 
extend the life of individual plants of this best snd 
most fragrant of all golden Rosea, through the 
mating of it with more suitable stocks, as so often 
suggested by different growers, sod again, by 
"A. D„" and the Editor on p. 57. But after 
many years' experience, I much doubt if any mere 
question of mechanical mating or uniformity of 
growths between scion and stock will entirely cure 
tbe gout, warts, or wens which so often wreck and 
ruin its health, beauty, aud life. Congruous 
mating of stocks with scions msy modify this innate 
tendency— hardly care it. This needs no further 
confirmation than the fact tbat the striking pro- 
tuberance* are by no means unknown on Marechal 
Niel Rose* on their own roots, The gout, or what- 
ever else we may call it, lies deeper in the oonstitu- 
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tign than mare accidental mistake* of mating can 
account for. Ita outbreak and development are 
more like a veritable and active disease in itself 
than aoy mere block or derangement of circula- 
tion through the vessels of this particular Rose. 

Further, if this is the sole or chief reason for the 
gout, warts, or wens in this Rose, how is it that 
the disease is wholly confined to this variety, 
seeing that the faulty mating scion and stocks is 
one of the most common faults of cultivation. 
[We have remarked the same thing in Rose Mrs. 
Bosanqnet. Ed. J Not, however, that I would 
discourage the most skilful mating between scions 
and stock. On the contrary, I have tried almost 
all possible stocks, and not a few that might have 
seemed impossible. The stronger Teas, such as 
Homers, Gloire de Dijon, Marie Henrietta, proved 
good stocks, though they did not wholly cure the 
gout out-of-doors nor under glass. It may also be 
added that standard Dog-rose stock about 3 feet 
high, grown for late autumn bloom on a north- 
east border showed little or no gout, and were 
invaluable for furnishing good supplies of golden 
Roses through August, September, October, and 
in mild winters well through November. 

But so far as mastering or reducing this trouble* 
some disease was concerned, my best stock was the 
yellow Banksian Rose. Those familiar with the 
two Roses will at once see that the roots or stems 
of the yellow Banksian Rose could hardly overfeed 
the Marechal Niel. 

Be that as it may, too exclusive attention has 
probably been concentrated on mere over-feeding, 
or irregular distribution of food supplies. Nor 
must it be too hastily assumed that any Banksian 
Rose will form an equally good stock for the 
Marechal Niel. On the contrary, the white is not 
equal to the yellow, and the large white or For* 
tunei, which I have always held to be a true Bank' 
sian Rose spoilt, is the worst stock of the three 
Banksians. I do not advocate the yellow Banksian 
as a perfect cure for the " gout " among Marechal 
Niel Rosea, but the nearest to a cure we have 
yet attained. D. T. Fish. 



MARKET GARDENING UNDER 

GLASS. 

Fruits. — Vines and Peaches in their various 
stages of growth require prompt and frequent 
attention— in the way of disbudding and training of 
the shoot* retained for furnishing the trellis with 
bearing wood for another year. In these days of 
express growing, it does not take long to fill a 
vinery or peach-bouse with bearing Vines and 
trees treated on the extension system, that is, by 
allowing both Vines and Peach trees to make a free 
extended, growth, simply removing superfluous 
and extra strong growths in due time in the case 
of Peach and Nectarine trees planted last and the 
previous autumn. 

. Young Vines which have been planted during 
the present month with the intention of securing 
fruiting Vines as soon as possible, should be given 
a high and uniformly moist atmosphere until the 
Vines have reached the top wire of the trellis, when 
a more airy and dry atmosphere will be beneficial 
in order to ripen the wood properly. Meantime, 
lateral growths should be kept hard pinched to one 
joint from the main rod, stopping the latter about 
three feet from the bottom wire, and pinching out 
the young growths resulting from this stopping in 
the axil of the top leaf. This will cause the bud 
or eye (which would otherwise remain dormaut 
until another year) to push into growth. The 
temporary check thus given to the terminal growth 
causes that below to thicken, and the eyes in the 
axils of individual leaves to become plump. The 
operation being repeated two or three times during 
the period of active growth, good fruiting-rode and 
eyes of uniform thickness and plumpness will be 
secured for next year. With regard to the crop- 
ping of established Vines, the length and strength 
of the individual rods should determine the num- 



ber of bunches that should be retained on each 
Vine for a crop. Indeed, so long aa the Vines are 
in robust health and are generously treated by 
giving good top-dressings of some reliable artificial 
manure before applying water at the roots, it is 
surprising what immense crops such Vines are 
capable of ripening, at the same time making 
robust growth. However, one bunch may be left 
on each shoot with perfect safety, assuming that 
only one lateral was left to each spur at the time 
of disbudding. 

The same remarks apply to the cropping of 
Peach and Nectarine trees. Where the trees are in 
the best possible condition, the fruit may be 
thinned out from six to eight inches on the tree as 
soon ae a good set has been secured ; and at this 
distance the fruits will come pretty close to each 
other by the time they are ripe, and reach top 
prices in the market notwithstanding. 

French Beans. ' 

Remunerative crops of French Beans may be 
grown in the Vine borders without interfering 
with the welfare of the Vines in any way ; the 
warm moist atmosphere being very suitable to 
them. 

Tomatos. 

Where Tomatos are grown in the same house 
with Vines, the latter will take about three years 
to become fully established ; the houses, being 
treated expressly for the Tomato, the Vines make 
a slow but sturdy growth in the dry airy atmos- 
phere necessarily observed. //. W. Ward, 



Notices of Books. 



The Culture of the Chrysanthemum. 

By W. Wells. 

The handy little cloth-covered manual bearing 
the above title purports to be a new and revised 
edition of a former issue ; but it is only fair to the 
author to say it is almost an entirely new publica- 
tion, for it seems to have been in a great part re- 
written, enlarged, and moro fully illustrated than 
its predecessor. 

As a grower of big exhibition blooms, the author 
is certainly well qualified to speak, aud his com- 
pendium now before us seems to cover the whole 
range of Chrysanthemum culture in all its phases. 
As iustances of which, the titles of only a few of 
the chapters must suffice, viz., Stopping, and its 
Object ; Early-flowering Chrysanthemums; Housing 
the Plants; Staging Flowers; Chrysanthemums 
for Market ; Soil for Potting ; Cutbacks ; Insect- 
pests and Diseases ; Dressing Blooms, &c. Some 
lists of good incurveds, Japanese, and novelties, 
are given, which may be useful to many readers, 
and the lists are rendered valuable by the addition 
of cultural information as to rooting, stopping, 
number of shoots, buds to be taken, and feeding. 
Altogether, Mr. Wells' new contribution to the 
bibliography of the popular autumn flower is 
worthy of perusal by those interested in the 
Biibject. 

The Principles of Agriculture. A Text-book 

for Schools and Rural Societies. Edited by L. 
H. Bailey (New York and London : Macmillans ; 
pp. viii. to 300). 

Agriculture, we are told in the preface to this 
Useful little book, is a business, not a science. 
" But at every point a knowledge of science aids 
the business. It is on the science side that the 
experimenter is able to help the farmer. On the 
business side the farmer must rely upon himself, for 
the person who is not a good business man cannot 
be a good farmer, however much he may know of 
science." 

This remark is as applicable to horticulture as it 
is to agriculture ; indeed the whole book, barring 
the section devoted to animals, is as suitable for the 
gardener as it is for the farmer. The subject is 



treated with some originality, at is shown by i 
statement in the preface to the effect that " the 
best part of the book is the table of contents. " Is 
so far as this shows an orderly, logical presentation 
of the facta, this remark is true ; but, neverthetat; 
we think the best of all exercises for the student is 
not to trust to someone else's summary or table of 
contents, but to make the " analysis " for himself. 
Under the heading of The Soil, the reader is intro- 
duced to the contents of the soil, its texture, 
moisture, tillage, and enrichment. These chapten 
are written by different persons attached to Cornel! 
University. 

The second part of the .volume is devoted to the 
plant and the crops, including the relation of the 
plant to its surroundings, how the plant lives, hot 
it is propagated, the preparation of the land for 
seed, the subsequent care of the plant, pruning, 
training, the management of pasture lands. The 
remainder of the volume is devoted to the animal 
life on the farm. The book is clearly written, sod 
well adapted for its purpose. 



The Apiary. 

- e 

Avoiding Pollen in Sections. — With bnt few 
exceptions, pollen in sections has caused me some 
loss each season, and to a less extent sections con- 
taining honey imperfectly fastened also, bat never 
before anything like this. A year earlier, under 
the same management, there was practically no 
loss from either cause. The season might, there- 
fore, in some sense, be accounted to blame, bat in 
order to make a success of the business at present, 
one must be able and understand how to meet the 
conditions of different seasons, and with each 
knowledge I have no doubt the loss might have 
been avoided. Admitting that I might not be able 
to entirely avoid it if the same conditions were to 
occur again this season, yet I consider what I 
learned in regard to the matter was of more benefit 
to me than what was lost, for I am a young man 
yet, and expect to follow bee-keeping as a business 
in the future. I will first say that pollen in this, 
my immediate locality, is very abundant through 
the entire season, but as this is used mainly in 
brood-rearing, the natural instinct of bees cause* 
them, when conditions are favourable, to store it 
in the brood-chamber, where it will be easily 
accessible for this purpose. But the plan I follow 
with the swarms, either natural or artificial, is to 
hive them in a hive with frames containing 
"starters" only, when, if the supers from the 
parent hives (in which work has already com- 
menced) are put in a day or two, work will be 
resumed in them at once, and a good queen will 
usually lay in a large part of the comb below at 
fast as it is built, so that most of the hooey brought 
in is necessarily for some time stored in the sec- 
tions. I do uot believe there is any method by 
which as much honey can be secured in sections, 
and in a good season, or during a good flow ; a 
swarm when first hived will not bring in much 
pollen for a few days. Last year the flow, except 
during the first few days, was very scanty and irre- 

Sular, aud as it was those swarms treated at 
escribed that put pollen in the sections ; it will be 
seen that this method should not be practised 
during a poor flow in a locality where pollen it 
abundant, for when they cannot secure honey they 
will carry in au excessive amount of pollen, and 
must of necessity store it in the sections. Now, I 
have not much doubt that to give one or two frames 
in each hive containing drawn comb, then waiting 
until considerable comb was built in them before 
putting on the sections, would overcome the diffi- 
culty, or if no frames of drawn-out combs were on 
hand, a like number filled with foundation would 

Erobably prove effective. There is so much poilct 
ere that colonies that did not swarm would 
ofttimes carry it into the sections, but years ago I 
accidentally learned how to overcome this almost 
entirely by changing the places of combs in the 
hive. This was done to discourage swarming. 
My practice is, at the approach of the swarming 
season, to replace the two outside combs with those 
that contain the most sealed brood, the two frost 
the outside which usually contain a large propor- 
tion of what pollen there is in the hive, are then 
placed in the centre. If done at the right time this 
nas a tendency to check swarming, aud I soon 
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noticed sections over oolonies bo treated hardly 
eror contained any pollen. Such an abundance of 
pollen right in the centre of the brood- nest may 
ponibly act as a check to their gathering much 
more for a time. However this may be, there 
would soon be plenty of room for them to store a 
large amount again in the last two outside combs. 
As to sections containing honey but slightly 
fastened to the wood, I believe there are means by 
which this can be largely avoided, no matter what 
the character of the flow is, and even if only small 
starters are used. But as this article 1b already so 
long, I will have to wait to explain my experiments 
in regard to this matter until some other time. 
By Expert. 

Societies. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

Hanoi 28,— The usual fortnightly meeting of the com- 
mittees of tliis Society vras held at the Drill Hall, West- 
miaster, on Tuesday last, when, happily, the condition* of the 
weather were exactly opposite to those that prevailed a fort- 
night ago. Bnt the display was not so large as then, and this 
may be dne to two causes— mistrust in the weather, encou- 
raged by recent experience ; and to the near approach of 
Baitertide. Yet the show was a very pretty one, and the 
Hall was fairly well furnished with exhibits, notwith- 
standing that the work which devolved upon the various 
committees was unusually light. The Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee, for instance, made one Award only, and this to 
a variety of Pear named Winter Orange. Those who have 
not already cultivated this Pear are recommended to try it, 
at the fruit* will stew well. 

The Floral Committee had many very charming groups to 
inspect, some of which illustrated the beauty of choice varie- 
ties of flowering trees and shrubs ; the extraordinary floral 
wealth of the Azaleas mollis and sinensis ; the delicious per- 
fume of the Canterbury and other Roses ; the remarkable 
attractiveness of the Boronias when well cultivated ; and 
lastly, the diversity obtainable in well-known species of 
Ferns. The Floral Committee recommended a First-class 
Certificate to Krica propendens, and an Award of Merit to 
Anitas mollis X sinensis " Betsy de Bruin." 

Messrs. Sandbr's perennial exhibit of the new Acalyphas, 
hispid*, and Qodsefflana, was conspicuous on this occasion. 

The Narcissus Committee recommended the Award of a 
Pint-class Certificate to a fine Trumpet Daffodil named 
King Alfred 

In the afternoon the Rev. Professor Henslow delivered a 
lecture upon some of the interesting plants at the exhibition. 

Floral Committee. 

Present : W. Marshall, Esq., Chairman ; and Messrs. Owen 
Thomas, H. B M ly, R. Dean, J. H. Fitt, Wm. Howe, C. J. 
Baiter, Geo. Gordon, E. H. Jenkins, J. D. Pawle, C. R. 
Fielder, Chaa. E. Shea, J. W. Barr, Herbert J. Cutbush, 
Edwin Beckett, E. T. Cook, H. J. Jones, Harry Turner, R. 
Wilton Ker, George Paul, John Jennings and H. Sclfe- 
Leonard. 

A very charming display of spring flowering species of 
trees and throbs in pots was made .by Messrs. W. Paul k 
8ov, Waltham Cross Nurseries, Herts. Single and double 
flowered varieties of the Peach, from palest pink to deepest 
rose colour, gave colour to the group, and freely -flowered 
plants of Cytisus pnrcox (purgans x albus) with its creanjy 
wreaths, Prunus sinensis, 11. pi., Pyrus floribunda Scheidec- 
keri, and others, were equally attractive, as was the 
donbled-flowered French Cherry, with beautiful white 
globular flowers. Cholsya ternata, Cerasus Fortunei, 
Deotxla parviflora, Exochorda grandiflora were also noticed 
among these very valuable plants for pleasure-ground orna- 
mentation. The purity of the flowers of Magnolia striata 
contrasted greatly with the rich and warm colours of 
several new varieties of the Canna (Silver Flora Medal). 

A mass of the most delicate shade of pink colour was pre- 
sented by an exhibit of Cerasus pseudo-cerasus from Messrs. 
J as. Vettcr & Sows, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. About 
a score of these plants in pots were very pretty. The flowers 
are double or serai-double, about 1} inch across, opening 
deep pink, and fading to white. Messrs. Veitch & Sons also 
showed a few abundantly-flowered plants of the feathery- 
white Chionantbus .virginicus, Loropetalum chinense, and a 
Iiretty variety of Azalea mollis named albicans. Also some 
v«ry pretty plants of Hippeastrum, the best being Adrastes, 
Pbflma, Rnncina, and Hecla. A seedling plant was shown 
with terra itrong spikes and thirty-nine flowers and buds 
(cultural commendation). Some well-flowered plants of 
Vlrm.rphotheca Eckloni were noticed. 

FERNS. 
Mr. H. B. May, Dysons Lane Nurseries, Upper Edmonton, 
nbowed a group upon the floor, composed of BWhnuras and 
Lomariaa, there being as many as forty forms represented. 
The individual plants were splendidly cultivated oues, and 
the group served to illustrate the characteristics of the 
varieties. L. gibba was represented by a flue plant, and a 
specimen of L. attenuate that had made a little stem was 



very pretty. Beside the more decorative varieties, the group 
included the diminutive L. alpina, and the New Zealand 
species, L. fluviatllls (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 

Ferns were again shown in considerable quantity by Messrs. 
J. Hill & 8on, Lower Edmonton. Some of the Gymno- 
grammas, as G. peruviana, silver-coloured ; G. chrysophylla, 
and G. argyropbylla, were conspicuous. Asplenlum Hilll 
and A. Belangeri are both useful Ferns. Pterls Wimsetti 
was present in a large plant, and the distinct P. palroata as 
smaller examples. Doodia cordata, Nephrodium lepidum, 
Cyathea insignia, and many choice varieties of Adiantum. 

AZALEAS. 

Messrs. R. & G. Cotbbbrt, of Southgate, Middlesex, again 
contributed the gayest group in the show. These Asalea 
mollis and sinensis hybrids are wonderful in the variety of 
colour-tints they afford, and fortunately they possess the 
characteristics of all Azaleas, viz., that of an abundantly free- 
flowering habit The deepest coloured one shown on Tuesday 
last was a variety of A. mollis named Alphonse Lavallee, a 
warm red variety with shades of orange, that is an undoubted 
favourite. A. mollis x sinensis Hortulanus Wltte is a very 
distinct variety, with yellow flowers. J. J. de Vink, Emilie 
Liebig, Madame Anthony Roster, Geo. Cuthbert, Hugo 
Roster, Dr. Reichenbach, &c, all show the markings upon 
the upper petal conspicuously. W. E. Gladstone is a mag- 
niflcent variety, with warm orange-yellow flowers in grand 
trusses— a capital companion for the very popular Anthony 
Roster (Silver Banksian Medal). 

ROSES. 

Mr. Mount*m Roses, from Canterbury, included magnificent 
blooms of Mrs Shannan Crawford, Catherine Mermtt, Cap- 
tain Hayward, Anna Olivier, Bridesmaid, The Bride, and 
many others, both as blooms upon the ordinary exhibition 
stands, and as glorious sprays clad with the healthiest of 
summer-like foliage (Silver Flora Medal). 

Mr. W. RtrusEV, Joynings Road Nurseries, Waltham Cross, 
made a very large exhibit of Roses, that included a large 
number of varieties. For the present date of the season 
these were very good. The variety Mrs. Ruinsey evidently 
forces with satisfactory results (Silver Banksian Medal). 

A pretty white-flowered Polyantha Rose named Thalia was 
shown by Messrs. Frank Cant & Co., Brain wick Nursery, 
Colchester. This perfectly pure-white Polyantha Rose will 
be much prized, the sprays being charming when cut. Messrs. 
Frank Cant & Co. had also about four dozen blooms of Roses 
in variety, all of them very fine In colour. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boronia heterophylla, B. serrulata, and B. megastigma 
were shown by Messrs. W. Balchin & Sons, Hassocks 
Nurseries, Hassocks, Sussex. This extraordinary group of 
plants, of varieties usually rather difficult of cultivation in 
gardens, was a great source of attraction. B. serrulata espe- 
cially, was magnificent, perhaps finer than we have hitherto 
observed them— even from Hassocks (Silver Flora Medal). 

Mr. Jno. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, Surrey, showed 
about a dozen plants of Draoena Russelli, a narrow. leaved 
variety with dull red recurving foliage. 

From Mr. John Rcbbkll, were also shown plants of Vibur- 
num macrocephalnm, a variety with large trusses of white 
flowers, that somewhat resemble those of Hydrangea Hot- 
tensia. It is one of the best Viburnums. 

An unusual exhibit from amateurs was that of a collection 
of hardy and alpine plants shown by Pihneli, Parkbll, Esq., 
Woodlands, Streatham. A few Primulas, including P. den- 
ticulata, P. vertlcillata were in flower, and the blue Primroses, 
Irises Persica, Ac, but there were also numerous Semper- 
vivums, be (Silver Flora Medal). 

Cliveias were shown by Messrs. B. S. Williams & Son, 
Upper Holloway, London, N. Some very large plants were 
included in this exhibit, and the best varieties were Marie 
Reimer, Surprise, Prince of Orange, and Scarlet Gem (Vote of 
Thanks). 

AWARDS. 

AtaXea mnftU x sinensis Iktsy tU Lru<n.— An orange-yellow 
flowered variety, the upper petal marked with red or crimson. 
The blooms are of moderate size, and form a nice, compact 
truss (Award of Merit), from Messrs. R. & G. Cuthbkrt, 

Southgate. 

Erica propendens.— A species of Heath that has been In 
cultivation for a number of years, and was figured In Bet, Mag* t 
t. 2140, from specimens cultivated in the nurseries of Messrs. 
Loddiges & Sons. The flowers are rather small, terminal, 
pendent, and umbellate. In colour, a shade of mauve-pink, 
though they have been described as purple, or deep red. The 
leaves sre very short, ciliate, and arc produced four in a whorl. 
The plant rarely exceeJs 1 foot In height. Those shown by 
Messrs. J as. Vkitcii & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, 
were exceptionally well-flowered, and were greatly admire 1 
(First-class Certificate). 

Narcissus Committee. 

Present : Revs. E. S. Bourne (Chairman), G. H. Engleltcart, 
Messrs. C. R. Scrase-Dickcns (Secretary), J. Walker, A. 
Kingsmill, R. Sydenham, P. R. Barr, Miss Willmott, and 
others. 

Scarcely any flowers from the open ground were in 
evidence, the past week's severe weather having emphasized 
tho general backwardness of the spring as regards Narcissi. 

Mr. R. O. Backhouse, Sutton Court, Hereford, received 
the committee's thanks for an interesting hybrid between N. 
cyclamineus ami N. obvallaris. 

The Rev. G. H. Encjlehexrs was thanked for a gathering 



of good hardy hybrids between N. Taxetta and N. posticus, 
and also showed some attractive seedling Trumpets. 

Messrs. Barb & Sons were awarded a Silver Flora Medal 
for an exceedingly fine gronp of pot-Narcissi, the plants 
dwarf and profusely flowered, notably the new Ajix Victoria. 

Messrs. T. 8. Ware received a Vote of Thanks for a small 
stand ol Narcissi in pots. 

AWARDS. 

Narcissus King Alfred.— A remarkably fine Ajax was sent 
from Mr. Kendall, Newton Poppleford, Ottery St Mary, 
Devon. This flower, named Ring Alfred, appears to be the 
outcome of a cross between N. Emperor and maximus. The 
large bloom of rich uniform gold, and thick substance, 
recalls the features of both parents, as do the tall stems and 
stout glaucous foliage (First-class Certificate). 

Orchid Committee. 

r resent: Harry J. Veitch, Esq., in the chair; and Messrs. 
Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Sec.), R. Brooman-White, H. Ballantine, 
N. C. Cookson, A. H. Smee, J. Gabriel, A. Outram, H. J. 
Chapman, W. H. Young, F. J. Thome, B. Hill, W. H. White, 
J. Jaques, H. T. Pitt, W. H. Protheroe, J. Colman, J. G. 
Fowler, F. Mason, T. B. Haywood, and 8. Conrtauld. 

Orchids were much fewer than on the last two occasions. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Bur/brd (gr., Mr. W. H. 
White), staged a pretty group of excellently-grown rare 
specimens, for which a Silver Biuksian Medal was awarded. 
The group contained Odontoglossum Halli, with sixteen 
flowers ; two grand dark forms of O. triumphans, the new 
orange-red Epidendmra x xantho-radlcans, Cattleya Law- 
renceana, with sixteen flowers; C. x Lawre - Mossite ; 
Cypripedium Stonei, with a fine spike ; C. Rothschildianuin, 
with two s] »lkes of fine flowers, and others. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. Thur- 
good), staged a small group, including the handsome Odonto- 
glossum x Wilckeauum "Primate," with a noble spike 
(Cultural Commendation) ; a singular hybrid of the O. x 
Anderson ianum class, with canary-yellow flowers, named 
O. x flaveolum ; O. X Huraeanum fulvidura ; varieties of 
O. x Anderson ianum, Epidendrum Wallisif, Dendrobium x 
splendidissimum grandiflorum, and other Dendrobes ; Onci- 
dium sarcodes, &c, the centre being occupied by a splendid 
plant of the still rare Eulophiella Elisabeths, with three fine 
spikes (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Hioh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, staged an 
effective group, in which were several remarkable varieties of 
Cattleya Trianad, two white forms with pink tinge on the 
lip being exceptionally good. Also in the group were very 
fine Cypripedium Mastersianum, C. X T. W. Bond, C. x 
kmithi} C X Winnianum, C. x Godsefllanum, C. x Calypso, 
Dendrobium x Cheltenhamensi* ; some very handsome forms 
of Odontoglossum crispum, &c. 

Norman C. C<*>kson, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam (gr., Mr. Win. 
Murray), showed four plants of his Dendrobium x Cybele, 
Oak wood var., nobiie Burfordiense x Fiudlayanum, all dis- 
similar. The nearest of the type was white tipped with rose, 
and with chocolate purple eye. No. 1 had larger flowers than 
the type, the white flowers tipped with earraine-rose, the 
disc aud the lip orange with distinct maroon eye. No. 2 was 
similar, but with the dark eye nearly suppressed ; and No. 3 
was in colour like the light-coloured original form, bnt much 
larger. 

De B. Crawshav, Esq., Rosefleld, Sevenooks (gr., Mr. 8. 
Cooke), showed Odontoglossum x Andcrsouiauum splendidly 
grown, and with three flower-spikej ; a very handsome white 
variety of O. crispum, and O. x mulus, Crawshay's variety, 
with yellow flowers, heavily blotched with chocolate-brown ; 
the lip nearly white. 

Messrs. Linden, 1" Horticulture Internationale, Pare Leo- 
pold, Brussels, showed Odontoglossum Wilckeanum tigrinum, 
a very handsomely- marked variety ; O. x cirrho. Halli, and 
Cypripedium x Paulii superbum (Boxalli x Ghantlni 
suoerbum). 

T. B. Haywood, Esq., Woodhatch Lodge, Relgate (gr., Mr. 
Salter), showed several forms of his fine strain of Dendrobium 
X splendidissimmn. 

W. Thompson, Esq., Walton Grange, Stone, Stafford (gr., 
Mr. Stevens), showed Odontoglossum x Wilckeanum Wal- 
tonense, a very handsome yellow form, richly blotched with 
purplish-brown ; O. Halli nigrum, with handsome flowers, in 
which the greater part of the sepals and petals are covered 
with nearly black markings, the lip being large and white, 
with but two or three small brown spots. 

Frau Ida Brandt, Zurich, sent Cudogyne Sander**, a 
pretty species of the C. Cumingi class ; Phahenopsia Aphro- 
dite, and the rare Oucidium Warscewiczii. 

W. C. Walker, Esq., Winchmoro Hill (gr., Mr. Geo. 
Cragg), sent Eriopais rutldobnlbum, with three fine spikes, 
and a good Cypripedium hirsutissimum. 

E. de Q. Quiscev, Esq., Chisluhurst (gr., Mr. G. B. Lees), 
showed a fine form of Cattleya Trianui. 

Tnos. Statter, Esq., Whitefleld, Manchester (gr., Mr. 
Johnson), showed Cypripedium Inslgne 8tatteraf, one of the 
finest of the C. i. Sandene class, with rich dark yellow, 
unspotted flowers, with flue white upper portion to the dorsal 
sepal, the darkest of the yellow C. insigne. 

Sir Ws. Marriott, Down House, Blandford (gr., Mr. 

Denny), showed a handsome form of Lndio • Cattl«va x 

Latona. 

AWARDS. 

h si in- Cattle ya x J/j/ra EMfr d'Or (d. Triamrt mr. x J» 
flam), from M. Jitlrs Hvk Lei sen, Ghent (gr., Mr. Coen), 
a very handsome clear yellow flower, of similar habit and 
generil appc uauce to L.-C. x Brnesti •* Princess Olga," 
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illustrate! in the present Volant* of the Oardewrrt Chronicle, 
p. 140 (First-Clata Certificate). 

OdonioQlomm x erctlUns var. nobUior, from M. Jules Hrc 
Lkthek, Ghent. A fine form, with bright yellow dowers, 
handsomely blotched with red-brown. Lip white, with yel- 
low crest, and some red -brown spots. The spike bore four- 
teen fine flowers (Award of Merit). 

CattUya Triantei Amtxiana, from Messrs. HroH Low k Co., 
Bush Hill Park. A very beautiful pure whit* variety, the 
broad labellnm being of n clear rose-pink in the front portion 
(Award of Merit). 

Ikndrobinm X EuUrpe (Nobile X Wardianum) from Sir 
Trsvor Lawrcnck, Bart Flowers of the same white and 
rose-purple shades as D. Wardianum, but changed in form in 
the direction of D. nobile. The finely-grown plant bore a 
flowering growth between three and four feet in height 
(Award of Merit). 

Dendrobium can/dknlaium from J. Sparres, E«q., Heath- 
side. Bwhurat (gr., Mr. Smith). A fine plant with three 
spikes of white and rose-coloured flowers was shown (Botanical 
Certificate). 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Ptetent: Philip Crowley, Esq. (Chairman); and Messrs. 
W. Wilks, Jos. Cheal, Jas. H. Veitch, A. F. Barron, A. H. 
Pearson, Alex. Dean,' B. Mortimer, J. W. Bates, Geo. Wythes, 
H. Balderson, F. Q. Lane, Jas. 8mith, J. Willard, and Robt. 
Fife. 

Messrs. Walker Bros., 86, Basinghall Street, B.C., showed 
a few black Grapes that had been imported from S. Africa. 
These were satisfactory, though not perfectly ripe. 

A seedling Apple named Drought's Favourite was shown 
by Messrs. R. Hartland ft 8ow, Lough Nurseries, Cork. 
It may be a good Apple, but was a little past its best Mr. 
A. J. Thomas, Rodmeraham, Sitttngbourne, showed an Apple 
named Diamond Jubilee. 

From the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chis* 
wick were shown twenty-eight varieties of Onions, six or 
eight bulbs of each. Mr. Wright reported that such bulb* 
that had not been transplanted kept only until the end of 
February. Those shown were nice firm, but small bulbs, 
that would seemingly keep for some time to come. 

AWARD8. 
Peer Winter Orange.— The stewing Pear, Winter Orange, 
was again shown by Mr. R. C. Notcit, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
It has been grown in certain localities for a number of years, 
but at the same time is not generally knowu. It is of 
medium size, short, and but little pyriform in shape. The 
eye is an open one, and is situate in a shallow basin. The 
variety is a rat- class stewing Pear (Award of Merits 



TORaiTAY & DISTRICT GARDENERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

March 22.— Individual competitors were not so numerous 
a* could be wished, and the competition in the open classes 
was therefore somewhat restricted ; but there was no lack of 
merit. Table decorations again formed an attractive feature, 
but, as usual, the awards did not give undivided satisfaction. 

Azaleas seemed to be everywhere, all covered with bloom. 
Narcissi, Cyclamens, Tulips, Cinerarias, Hyacinths, Freesias, 
Primulas, Carnations, were all splendidly represented. A 
novelty for spring shows were the fine collections of vegetables, 
New Potato*, Runner Beans, and such like. Among the 
honorary exhibitors, Mr. J. Snelorovk, was again to 
the front with a charming collection of plants and blooms. 
Flowering shrubs at the t» ck towered over rare Orchids, and 
all the striking colours of the many spring flowers. Miss 
Lavers, in addition to Orchids, sent a number of Apples and 
Pears. Cnn-nx, 8ai*pord ft Co. had Roses on their stand 
from the Devon Rosary ; W. B. 8m ale's collection was hardly 
so striking as usual, but it included a wide variety of choic** 
spring blooms. From Messrs. Vkitch, of Exeter, came the 
usual artistic display, including many of the latest novelties ; 
Bt rridcjk ft 3oh, W. Allward, Hoax ft Sons, T. 8. Wark of 
Tottenham, and J. Hkath (V1ol*ts and Polyanthus) added 
much to the attractiveness of the exhibition by their displays. 
Mrs. Wilsok had an interesting exhibit in the shape of 
Papyrus antlquontm. Included in the South Devon fruit- 
farm collection were Daffodils, New Violets, and Roses grown 
under Vines. 1Ve*tern Morning AVin. 



D. Rolfe (Award or Merit), D. Apollo, D. Sybil (First-class 
Certificate), D. nobile Store!, D. Juno (First-class Certifi- 
cate), D. Clio (First-class Certificate), D. Venus, and Cypri- 
pedium Insigne Luciana (First-class Certificate). 

John Leemawn, Esq., West Bank House, Heaton Mersey, 
showed Olontoglossum Andersonisnnm, O. crispum Mrs. 
John Leemann (Award of Merit), CatUeya Trianirf var. 
delicata (Award of Merit), C. Louis Chaton, Dendrobium 
nobile Amesbr (First-class Ceitlflcate), D. Aiosworthi inter 
tattum, D. Apollo, Cypripedium Germinyannm vlolac^um, 
and 0. Daysnnm ; also a group, for which he wns swarded a 
Silver Medal. 

D. P. Rappart, Esq., Liscard, showed Dtndrobium Venus 
selwoodense (First-class Certificate). 

Messrs. Linden ft Co., Brussels, showed Odontoglossum 
intermedium Queen Victoria (Award of Merit), O. clrrosum 
Halli (Award of Merit), Mesospinidinm vulcanicutn grandi- 
florum, Odontoglossum sceptrum superburo, O. Inteo-pur- 
pnreum splendens (Award of Merit), O. Wilckeanum tlgrinum 
(First-class Certificate), O. hybridnm Golden Queen (Award 
of MeritX O. Ruekeri tigrinum (First-class Certificate), (). 
Anderson! picturatum (Award of Merit), 



MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF 
ENGLAND ORCHID. 

March 23.— On the occasion of the meeting held at the 
Manchester Coal Exchange on the above date, there were 
present Messrs. O. Shorland Ball (in the chair), O. W. Law- 
Schofleld, John Leemann, J. Cypher, R. Johnson, and 
T. Mills (Hon. Sec.). 

O. Shorland Ball, Esq., Wilmslow, showed Dendrobium 
rubens var. grandiflorum (First-class Certificate), D. nobile 
Amesto (First-class Certificate), D. Schneiderianum (First- 
class Certificate), D. splendidissimum Leeanum (Award of 
Merit), D. Sybil (First-class Certificate), D. Juno (First-class 
Certificate), Orlogyne cristata alba (First-class Certificate), 
and Odontoglossum crispum (Award of Merit). 

Taos. Statter, Esq., Whitefleld, showed Dendrobium splen- 
didissimum ill ustre (First-class Certificate), D. a, Thompson's 
var. (First-class Certificate), D. a, Leeanum (Award of Merit), 



©bituanp. 

Geo. Buchanan Wollaston — On the 26th 

inst., at Bishops Well, Chislehurst, the death of 
Mr. George Buchanan Wollaston has deprived the 
lovers of British Ferns of one of the few remaining 
specialists who have done so much by assiduous 
hunting and careful study to form the grand col- 
lections now existing. For some time his advanced 
age (eighty-four) and failing health have removed 
him from among the active members of the cult, 
but his work in the past has stamped him as first 
among the connoisseurs and standard authorities, 
while his special finds among the shield Ferns have 
immortalised his memory. Nor did Ferns alone 
obtain his interest, for his garden was a marvellous 
museum of varietal forms of trees, shrubs, flowers, 
and even weeds. His generosity and kindliness 
endeared him to all who knew him. 








Cattleyas and Dendrobiums Resting : Veritas. 
A simple method of telling when the resting 
season has arrived in the ordinary course, is to 
note when the last growth of all the plants of a 
species is completed, and no more young growth 
is coming from the base. Dendrobiums com- 
prise both evergreen and deciduous species, the 
last-named giving an additional indication that 
the resting season has arrived by the withering 
of their leaves. Such species requires a per- 
fectly dry and cool resting season. The Catt- 
leyas and evergreen Dendrobiums, when at rest, 
also require a lower temperature than when 
growing, and a considerably reduced supply of 
water to the roots. 

Ccelogyne cristata : A Subscriber. The shrivel- 
ling of the bulbs seems to indicate that the plant 
has lately been sdveu an insufficient supply of water 
at the roots. From now onward, until the new 
growths are completed, a very liberal supply of 
rain-water should he given. Indeed, if iu well- 
drained pot, it is scarcely possible to give too 
much. 

Cucumbers Deformed, and Brown in Colour: 
Tvo Blade*. The plants are probably a prey to 
eel worms at the roots, introduced with the soil. 
This is always to be feared where it is not the 
practice to keep loam, &c, iu neat stacks with 
sides smooth, and kept free from all herbage for 
two years. Can you not send specimens of 
roots? 

Donation**.— F. Gibson, 3*. ; and W. Gibbins, 
Is. &/., tent in postal orders for insertion of 
Gardening Appointments. These sums have been 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Royal 
Gardeners' Orphan Fund, as we make no charge 
for these notices. 

Names of Fruits : J. Phillip*. Apple : Coe'a 
Golden Drop.—/. E. 1, Brnmley's Seedling; 
2, not known ; 3, Lane's Prince Albert ; 4, 
Besspool ? ; 5, Red winter Reinette ; 6, M inch all 
Crab. 



Names of Plants : Correspondent* not answered in 
this issue are requested to be *>9<>od as to consult 
the following number. — J. If. WWce*. The Ivy is 
Emerald Gem, so far as can be ascertained from 
leaves only. — /. D. Stow. The raceme of flowers 
is Epidendrnm Stamfordianum ; the other small 
flower, so far as we can judge in its imperfect 
state, and without the polHnia, is Maxillaria 
crassifolia, The flowers are produced singly on 
the stems, but with several rising from the but 
of the growth. A portion of the growth and 
fresh flowers would render identification more 
certain. — W. T. Leucoium vernum,— A. If. 

1, Leucostegia (Davallia immersa) ; 2, DaraUia 
Tyermani ; 3, Sancbezia nobilis ; 4, Hoffmtnnia 
Ghiesbrechti ; 5, Acalypha marginata ; 6, Pel 
lionea pulchra.— -J. Barneit. Ornithogtlnm (Al- 
lium) neapolitanum. — J. M. Lenton. 1, Abut Hon 
Sellowianum marmoratum ; 2, Abntiloo Darwioi 
variegatum ; 3, Saxifraga sarmentoea ; 4, Ke- 
phrolepis tuberosa ; 5, Selaginella Wildenovii ; 
6, Carex variegata. — E. W. A very fine Odon. 
toglossum triumphans, both in form and colour. 
— W. M. The cut leaf is known in gardens u 
Aralia filicifolia ; the other as Aralia Goilfoylei 
The Camellia resembles ' ' Marchioness of Exeter. 1 ' 
A. E. M. The Fern seems to be the variety we 
figured as Adiantum t. Farlevense var. alciooroe; 

2, Oplismenus Bnrmanii vanegatus ; 3, Begonia 
IngramL The Palm with flower is Chanueropt 
humilis ; 6, Dracaena, but impossible tossy which 
from the specimen sent. 

Orchid Leaves, Unhealthy : Pert. The surface 
is covered with a whitish mould, which yon may 
destroy by using flowers-of-snlphur in a dry 
state, or sulphide of potassium, at the rate of 
half-an-ounce dissolved in 1 gallon of rain-water. 
Your method of cultivation leaves apparently 
something be desired. 

Pinching the Points of the Side-shoots or 
Youxo Vines: KUliecranlie. The laterals that 
are intended to form the future fruiting spur?, 
which should occur on the rods at 1 J to 1 J foot 
apart, all others being rubbed off early, should he 
stopped at a distance from the rod of 1 4 to 2 feet, 
accordingly as the space between the rods is 
small or great. If the laterals at the npper 
extremity of a cane are stronger than the rest, 
be£in with these, and do not stop the leading 
point of the rod— at least not till growth is 
getting to an end. Having stopped s lateral 
once, stop the resulting shoot at one bud from 
the point of origin, and so on as long as growth 
continues, a moderate number of fully-developed 
leaves being of greater value than many small 
ones ; moreover, crowding is averted. 

Rose: A. E. M. The centre of the Bote baa 
grown out as a shoot. It is not uncommon, and 
is due to something stimulating growth at a time 
when normally it should be at rest. Why it 
should have done to we cannot tell. It is not 
likely to repeat the performance. 

Violets in Frames : C, Breien. We thank yon 
for the kind expression of feeling towards n*. 
The blooms were very fine indeed, and we still 
hope that when you can find the time to do so, 
you will describe your methods, which could not 
fail to be of use to the younger members of the 
craft. 

Wireworms in Vine and Pkach Borders : 
Anxioti*. To •' clear" the borders is probably 
beyond possibility without inflicting injury on 
the plants, and perhaps killing them. They 
were, doubtless, introduced with the loam, and 
being feeders on the roots of grasses and herbage 
generally, there is the likelihood of their dying of 
starvation if no plants are grown on the border, 
and weeds are exterminated. Yon might take 
advantage of their liking for the roots of Lettuce*, 
and try to trap them by sowing or plantings 
number of rows, pulling up the plants intact 
when ready for use, and burning the roots sod 
soil attached. The Mustard plant, when sown 
on land infested with wireworm, is said to drive 
them away. Try it, for it will not impoverish 
the ground, and may do good. 

Commtoicatfoks Received.— H. E. , Mentooe.— D. R K.- 
J. B.— I). T. F.— E. J. H.— R. M. C. J— R. Mamn.-R. D. 
— D. T. F.-C. T. D.-ll. E.-C. J. F. -C. W. D.-S A. - 
R. P. B.—A. R.— A. T. (nextweekX 



DIED.— On March 23, at the residence of her 
son James, Sarah, widow of Samuel Hcdsos, 
age 95 years. 

{For Markets and Weather, set p. z.) 



AtatL 6, 1894.] 
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CROSS-BREEDING. 

4 PAPER by Messrs. Walter T. Swingle 
A and Herbert J. Webber, on *' Hybrids 
and their Utilisation in Plant Breeding," Year- 
book of the Department of Agriculture for 1897 
(U.S. A.), furnishes a general summary of ob- 
servations on the peculiarities of hybrid plants, 
and gives important suggestions for taking 
practical advantages of them. 

After alluding to the fact that in consequence 
of the great diversity of climates and soils in 
the United States, numerous varieties suitable 
to each, respectively, must be raised, since a 
good vegetable or fruit in Florida may be quite 
nnsuited for cultivation at New York — and in 
some degree the same rule would apply to the 
British Isles ; the authors proceed to discuss 
what plants can be hybridised or crossed. 
Nothing but general rules can be at present 
held, as there is an extraordinary amount of 
"capricionsness," so to say, in plants, so that 
one can never foresee what plants can be 
hybridised, and what will refuse to be crossed 
with any advantage. 

The first role is, that the less there is of 
affinity the less chance there is of crossing, and 
by affinity is meant the points of agreement 
between two plants taken in their totality, so 
that the degree of probability of union decreases 
from races and varieties to species, genera and 
families, or natural orders. 

As examples of capriciousness, it may be 
observed that while naturally self -fertilising 
plants produce a far greater abundance of seed 
in the wild state than plants with flowers 
especially adapted for inter-crossing, it may 
htppen that a species is self-impotent, but 
quite fertile with another and nearly related 

species. 

Again, though the species of the same genus 
ean generally be hybridised, some refuse to be 
crossed. Thus, Nicotiana acuminata could not 
be crossed with any one of eight other species 
(Gaertner). Again, reciprocal crosses can gene- 
rally be made ; but while Mirabilis Jalapa x 
M. longifolia was fertile, the reverse cross 
proved to be sterile. Even very closely- 
related species may sometimes refuse abso- 
lutely to be crossed. Thus was it with Cucur- 
bits Pepo and C. maxima (Bailey and Pammel). 

On the contrary, Mr. Burbank raised a suc- 
cessful bigener between the Strawberry and 

Raspberry. 

Of different families, Gladiolus blandus was 
crossed with a Hippeastrum, and yielded four 
plants; and Digitalis ambigua x a Gloxinia, 
bore several seeds. 

As a practical result from usually self-sterile 
seedless plants, the fact may be mentioned that 
they often prove to be fertile when pollinated 
by other species ; as in the case with some seed- 
less Oranges, Pine-apple3 [Passion-flowers], &c. 

8terility may not be without its advantages, 
for besides giving rise to seedless fruits, the 
vegetative system may be greatly enhanced in 
various ways : in some, as Walnuts, supplying 



valuable timber ; in others, useful herbage ; or 
again, as stocks for grafting. 

The characters of the hybrid are usually inter- 
mediate between those of the parents ; but it 
is never absolutely so, as all degrees may appear 
between the one parent and the other. Thus, of 
Datura Metel X D. Meteloides, of tbe second 
generation, there were forty-two plants, of which 
twelve resembled the mother, two the father, and 
twenty-eight were intermediate in various degrees. 

If the progeny resemble one or other of the 
parents very closely, or (to all appearances) entirely, 
they have been called "false hybrids.*' This was 
what M. Millardet found with regard to the results 
of crossing the European Strawberry, Fragaria vesca, 
with the American species. Some account of his 
experiments have already been given in the 
Gardeners' Chronicle (Nov. 10, 1894, p. 568). 

A great difference exists between the first and 
later generations of hybrids, tbe rule being that 
second and subsequent ones are far more variable, 
and "the variability is the greater the more com- 
pletely it was wanting in the first generation ; " 
i.e., the result of crossing more or less widely 
distant species. 

The authors classify under six headings various 
hybrids according to their degrees of intermediate 
features as well as sterility, in the first generation 
aod in others, concluding with " false hybrids. " 

They then discuss atavistic and new characters 
exhibited by hybrids. They mention a striking 
instance recorded by Saunders, who says: — "In 
a cross between Red Fife, male, and an Indian 
Wheat known as Spiti Valley, female, both beard- 
less, several distinctly bearded sorts were produced 
in the second generation." As ancient Wheats, as 
the Egyptian, are bearded, such a result as the 
above appears to be an atavistic or reversionary 
character. With regard to new characters appear- 
ing, they give photographic illustrations of the two 
parents and the hybrid offspring of Raspberry x 
Blackberry. In none are the leaflets dissected, but a 
leaf of a subsequent hybrid illustrated is supra-decom- 
pound. Ten photographs of the canes of a second 
generation of the same give as many differences. 

One section is devoted to graft hybrids, in 
which the following case is mentioued, besides 
the Rosa Devoniensis grafted on a Banksian Rose, 
described in An. and PL, Ac, i. 396; Gardeners' 
Chronicle, July 21, 1860, p. 672. Flower-shoots 
of the tender Kohlrabi were grafted on a hardy 
Cabbage. The seeds resulting from self-fertilisa- 
tion yielded plants which had swollen stems useful 
for forage, were very hardy, and yielded from four 
to five times as much fodder as other sorts of Cab- 
bages able to stand the same degree of cold. This 
result is very suggestive, and it is to be hoped 
more experiments will be tried in this direction. . 

Witb regard to some special features obtained 
by hybridisation, the authors observe that it often 
happens that the progeuy of very different species 
are unusually vigorous. Mr. Burbidge records 
this fact with regard to Mr. Dominy's hybrid and 
bigeneric Orchids compared with the parent plants. 
As other examples, Burbank 's hybrid between the 
English Walnut, Juglans regia, and J. californica, 
may be mentioned. "It possesses extraordinary 
vigour of growth, which may render it of exceptional 
value as a lumber and ornamental tree, the leaves 
being from two feet to a full yard in length. The 
wood is very compact, with a lustrous silky grain, 
taking a beautiful polish ; tbe annual layers of 
growth being an inch or more in thickness, tbe 
effect is unique." 

The Raspberry -blackberry hybrid, " Princess, " 
produced by crossing the Western Dewberry (Rubus 
ursinus) with the Siberian Raspberry (R. crategi- 
folius) is also an interesting case. Burbank says 
f ^ .__« it U remarkable that the hybrid should 
ripbvi its fruit several weeks before either of its 
parents, and excel them much in productiveness 
and size of fruit, though retaining the general 
appearance and combined flavours of both." 

Tbe authors finally discuss the benefits of crossing 



in producing increased vigour and fertility as well 
as hardier sorts, and sorts suited for the warmer 
climates of the southern States. With reference to 
the last, they mention the result of crossing the 
Chinese Sand Pear (Pyrus sinensis) with the 
European Pear. "This cross has revolutionised 
Pear culture in the southern part of the U. S., 
having extended the range of profitable commercial 
Pears growing hundreds of miles southward. From 
Virginia and southward to the Orange region of 
Florida, these two varieties (the Kiefler and Le 
Conte) have monopolised the Pear-growers' atten- 
tion ; in fact, they have made- the Southern Pear 
culture." 

The paper concludes with remarks on breeding 
better stocks. Hybrids of unusual vigour, even 
though absolutely sterile, may prove of great value 
for stocks if they are capable of being propagated 
vegetatively, as for example, has proved to be 
successful with Vines on the Continent. George 
Htnslow. 



EUCALYPTI. 



I have been much interested in the many useful 
articles which are at the present season appearing 
in your columns relating to these most important 
trees. From a residence of some years in the 
'iransvaal, where it is being extensively planted, 
I have had opportunities of observing its suitability 
as an exotio timber-tree there, and with your per- 
mission, perhaps a short statement of the results of 
these observations may not be unacceptable to 
your readers. Soon after the Boet occupation of 
the Transvaal, it would appear that they began 
to plant a few of these trees around their home- 
steads, no doubt their extreme rapidity of growth 
being the recommendation ; the consequence has 
been, that now that gold-mining is the staple 
industry of the country, and as there is a great 
want of timber for mining purposes, many com- 
panies have turned their attention to tree-planting 
in order to supply this want, the result has been 
that pretty extensive plantations • have been made 
in the neighbourhood of the great mining com- 
panies. Several of the principal of these plantations, 
in the neighbourhood of Johannesburg and Pretoria, 
I have had the privilege of examining. The 
" Bruamfontein Plantation," extending to about 
1000 acres, also " Orange Grove," and "Boysum," 
all planted within the last twelve years, are to the 
eye of an English arborist marvels of success. 
Although only planted during the time stated, 
when I visited them two and a half years ago, the 
trees ran from 15 to 40 feet high, the older portions 
eupplying good pit wood, girthing from 12 to 18 
inches, and from 20 to 25 feet long ; these were 
merely thinnings. 

The predominant species planted was E. Glo 
bulus, the Blue-gum ; E. viminalis, resinifera, 
robusta, and di versicolor have also been tried. 
However, tbe two varieties which appear to do 
best are Globulus and viminalis, each attaining 
great size in a few years. For hardiness I think 
viminalis is preferable, and from information I 
received its timber is tougher and more durable. 
The very limited experience on this point, how- 
ever, may be misleading, as every one knows, 
though elasticity and durability of timber depends 
a very great deal upon the soil in which it is grown, 
the same variety grown under different conditions 
as to soil and situation may give very different 
results ; one thing I specially observed, however, 
was that viminalis seemed to be much hardier than 
Globulus. Iu the winter of 1894 we had fre- 
quently from 15° to 20° of frost, the young shoots 
of Globulus were protty severely cut, while vimi- 
nalis growing beside it was not touched ; robusta 
also appeared to enjoy immunity. The planta- 
tions referred to are all situated on elevations, 
varying from 4500 to 6000 feet above sea-level, 
and the temperature in winter is often as low as 
10° F. The soil is generally a red loam, rather 
poor, very much impregnated with iron, except 
along the banks of streams and vlais or damp 
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hollows, where tho soil is darkerand more alluvial; 
the whole, however, ia more or Ion ferruginous, 
such being apparently thoroughly suited to the 
Eucalyptus. Ai au example of the enormous 
growth of this genua in the Transvaal, I may 
mention that on visiting Linhaard'* Vlai, about 
20 milts west of Johannesburg, my attention waa 
drawn by the manager of the estate, Mr. Forbes, 
to a row of Eucalyptus on the boundary of the 
homestead, which ho reported as being from 20 to 
25 yean old. I roughly measured two of the 
largest; one waa IS feet in circumference 5 feet 
from the ground, with a clear stem of about 55 feet 
without a branch ; the full height of the tree would 
be about 80 feet ; the other waa 13 feet in girth, 
with a similar stem and height. Both seemed to be 
E. Globulus, but from the height of the branches 
it waa difficult to identify them. 

From these observations I hold a very strong 
opinion that the hardier varieties snch as I have 
indicated might be planted with excellent results 
in several situations in the British Isles, such as 
In the south-west of England and the south and 
west of Ireland ; and even in certain part* of the 
west of Scotland, I believe, gratifying results 
might be attained. One thing, however, tnntt be 
kept in view— that they should not be planted in 
low sheltered localities, where they would be long 
in ripening the young shoots, or where there ia a 
liability to hoar frosts. Comparatively high and 
exposed situations should always be selected. 
Again, I am convinced that they should not be used 
in mixed plantations, because by their rapidity of 
growth they would early overtop any other variety, 
and be therefore exposed to high winds, which 
would destroy the yonng upper shoots. 

Before closing, I may juBt say that there are 
other trees grown in South Africa which I have an 
idea might be with advantage tried in certain 
situation* in this country. I refer to two or three 
varieties of the Acacia, vix., Acacia dealbata(the 
Silver Wattle), A. mollisima (Black Wattle), and 
A. melanoxylon (Black-wood) ; the timber of each 
of these are excellent, and tbe bark of the two first 
mentioned are most valuable for tanning. In the 
Transvaal they ate quite as hardy as the Euca- 
lyptus, although more slow growing. I hope 
some one may take this hint, and give them a trial 
under similar conditions as Eucalyptus. 

In a future communication I will give a few 
notes of my observations on the rearing nod plant- 
ing of Eucalyptus. Cnnx. S. Front*, 1, Belmont 
Plate, Aberdeen, 

SPONTANEOUS HYBRIDS OF 
HARDY PLANTS. 

(COultsMrf from p. 1(5.) 

H viiuins of Polemoniumare interesting as afford- 
ing the most complete example of inversion of species 
I have seen in perennials. Out of about seven 
kinds which I have grown, five seem quite ready to 
make hybrids, the exceptions are P. paucifloruin, 
an annual with a very distinct (lower, which I have 
only once grown, and P. confertum, a most unkind 
and capricious plant, which I have both obtained 
from nurseries and raised from seed collected in 
Colorado, but never can keep for more than a year or 
two. It has rarely flowered in my garden, but when 
it has, it has been in March or April, long before any 
other of the 'genus was in flower. P. cii-iulcum, 
including its variety, misealled in gardens P. 
Richnrdsoni, as well as P. reptans, P. flavum, 
I', humile, and P. himalayaniim, all make hybrids 
with one another, . which are invariably ijiiite 
barren. The inversion mentioned above ia made 
by I'. flavum x 1'. curuleum, tbe need parent 
P. flavum, as far as flower and leaves go, exactly 
reproduces tho pollen parent, but the habit is less 
upright, and the flowering period much prolonged ; 
tbe white-flowered and the blue-flowered arc pro- 
dneed indifferently, and their constitution is very 
robust, as the plant may be cut to pieces and 
increased without trouble indefinitely. There ia 
only one other hybrid in the genus, which, as a 



garden plant, is superior to either parent. This ii 
P. Richardaoai (I write the name under protest, as 
it is certainly not Graham's plant figured in tbe 
Botanical Magazine, tab. 2800) X P. humile ; this 
hybrid baa the flowers of the seed parent (which is 
probably a variety of P. crruleuin} and the habit 
and stature of P. humile. Other hybrids in the 
genus present intermediate characters, but do not 
call for special notice. 

Phlox has produced here several rather mys- 
terious hybrids, I call them mysterious, becauso 
the most distinct has always been labelled in Kew 
Gardens as P. fttellaria, which it much resembles ; 
however, two trustworthy gardeners have assured 
me that they raised it independently of one another 
from seed of P. snbulata, before 1*. Rtellaria had 
ever been in their gardens. I have never seen a 
seedling from the type P. Stellaria, which I keep 
with difficulty through wet winters, but this sup- 
posed hybrid, which I named G. F. Wilson, makes 
seedlings sparingly, some of which nearly repro- 
duce the seed-parent ; others seem to be crossed 



with P. amana, others are nearer the type of P. 
snbulata. Phlox G. F. Wilson has an exact por- 
trait, made seventy years ago, in Loddiyt'' Cabinet, 
t. 1722, and is called there P. procumbeaa. The P. 
procumbens of Sweet's English Floirer Garilen, 
1. 7 — also more than half a century old — ia different. 
Both these portrait* are noticed under P. procum- 
bens b Asa Gray's Flora of North America. It is 
there said that they have never been matched by 
Wild plants, and P. procumbens is placed by Asa 
Gray under P. snbulata. This is the only set of 
hybrids I have ever seen in Phlox. 

To speak of spontaneous hybriils of Primula, the 
European atpines of the Auricula group succeed 
but moderately out of doors in Edge garden, the 
wet and changeable winters allow them little rest, 
and they start into growth too early to escape 
injury from spring frosts when in flower. A good 
many are grown in cold frames, and the produce of 
their seed shows that they cross freely, but these 
natural hybrids of Alpine Primroses Laving beta 
made a special study, are mostly well understood 
by botanists. One thing I can say, that seed saved 
in those frames either from the wild yellow P. 
Auricula or the purple P. viscosa, produces a great 
variety of what are known as "border Auriculas," 



aod these hybrid* are fertile and produce an ever- 
varying race. 

The hardy specie* of Himalayan Primrosei an 
grown out of doors at Edge in abundance. F. rosea 
and P. denticulata flower simultaneously ; bat I 
only once saw a manifest hybrid between then-two 
or three plant* were produced the same sauna, in 
which the colonr of the flower and the chsracMn 
were intermediate between the two. The planet 
were vigorous enough, but were so far f ran oma. 
mental, that no attempt was made to perpetuate 
them. Primula acotica and P. farinnsa have, more 
than once made neat little hybrids, bat they vert 
not persistent, and neither of these species awe up 
here from self-sown seed. C. U'oliey Lkxl, 31alm. 
Cheshire. 

[TbhemUinat,) 



The Fernery. 

PERN PROPAGATION BY AP0SP0RY. 

At the meeting of the Linnean Society on TWi 
day, February 2, Dr. F. W. S tonaii eld, of Ileal bag. 
read an interesting paper on a case of induced 
apospory in Athyrium filix-fesmina, which shnv.l-i 
be of interest to cultivators of Ferns. So far, tic 
instances noted have been upon varieties lamA 
wild, or which have originated under culture villi 
the aposporous features manifest at once to tip? 
rienced eye*, but In this particular case of A. f.-[, 
nnco-glomeratum we have a more beautiful Fern, 
which for many years has shown no sign of the 
phenomenon, does not present it) its frooda those 
peculiar attenuations which are usually correlated 
with it, and has only become apoaporoni after soon 
eighteen months of close culture of detached pieeei 
of the frond. 

The whole case ia remarkable from the fact tin 
a normally deciduous species, without being sub- 
jected to warm treatment at all, was persistent!; 
grown for the time named, and that the detached 
piece* bore nn roots, nor formed any until the pro 
tballic stage had been arrived at, tbe tips rcmainitj 
perfectly green, and dividing and re-dividing 
dichotomoualy in proportion aa the basal portions 
turned brownand died. A.f.-f. unco-glomcrntumiji 
seedling from a remarkably ramose form of the 
specie* found wild in Yorkshire, A. f.-f. acrocladon. 
The fronds of this plant ramify from the ban 
upwards to snch an extent aa to form a loose hill 
of moss-like appearance, but this feature is exag- 
gerated in. tho variety under notice, the division 
being carried to a greater extent, and usually m!j 
ending with the dying down of the /rondi ii 
autumn. Dr. Stansfleld, however, observed thai 
even then the minute dichotomous tips retained 
their verdure long after tbe fronds were down ana 
otherwise dead, and in 1697 be determined torn: 
off some of these, and layer them to see whit lliiy 
would do. The result was the continuance of 
growth aod division, as stated above, and even 
tually, when the proper growing season arrived. 
he waa delighted to find that the dicholouxrai 
division ceased, and that here and there the ulti- 
mate tip* were dilating into protballi, while is 
addition bulbils began to form here and there, both 
on the ultimate ramifications and on the protballi, 
sexually- produced typical plant* resulting as sell 
from the latter. The protballi bore archegonia 
and antberidia, a* is implied by the last statement, 
and in one caae a typical Fern reaulted from i 
cylindrical process from tbe under edge of s pre- 
th alius, which already bore an apogamou* bulbil 
on its upper surface, and a sexual plant beneath it 

We have here consequently a Fern which if 
seemingly incapable nf closing its circuits ol 
growth by forming terminal cells ; tbe apical cell-' 
continue to multiply indefinitely, building np as 
they proceed tbe typical form of the variety, until 
it becomes a question of forming roots or root-bain, 
or stopping for sheer lack of nourishment. At 
this stage, aided by extremely elo*e culture, tbey 
find a modm Vivendi in two ways, via., by forming 
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bulbili, which" develop roots and start new indi- 
viduals, and by thinning-out tbeir substance and 
forming protballi which develop root-hairs, and so 
obtain a fresh foothold for another generation. 
Apoapogy here has clearly been entirely induced 
by protracted culture, and the reuult is the propa- 
gation for the brat time of a quite unique Fern. 
Stimulated by this success, Dr. Stansfield laid 
down a number of piece* of various finely -divided 
Ferns, and reports that within a fortnight after he 
had done bo, incipient protballi were produced 



lateral projections. The parentage of tliia Fern is 
not known, it declared its character in his collec- 
tion as a seedling but season, and culture* have 
yielded dense clumps of protballi which were ex- 
hibited in conjunction with the plant itself, though 
time precluded any observations thereanonts. 

Clearly with tbese examples before us, it would 
be well worth while to extend research to such 
oxotic Ferns whose barrenness stands in the wayof 
propagation, while their finely cut character may 
indicate the possibility above set forth. Incidentally 




from extensions of the terminal vcinules of Poly- 
podium vulgare var. grandiccps, Parker, thongh 
unfortunately the culture went wrong and fungi 
destroyed the piece shortly afterward. This dis- 
covery brings, not merely new proof of the 
possibility of 'inducing apospory in unexpected 
quarters, but adds another species to the already 
swollen lists of uposporous Ferns. 

The writer also availed himself of the opportu- 
nity of exhibiting a second aposporous Scolopcn 
drium in which the heavy crests are fringed with 
protballi all over, in addition to a few produced on 



it is worthy of remark, that apoipory proves to 
be no bar to variation. Hitherto, indeed, in the 
several revised cores of aposporous plants of Poly- 
atichum angularo, the progeny has been defective 
ami depauperate, but Dr. Htanslield has succeeded 
in raising pure tired typical plants from Moly's 
unique variegated form ; and the writer raised an 
immensely improved plant of A. f.-f. clarissimo, 
Bolton, so that culture in this direction may well 
compensate him who takes it in band, both by 
enabling him to propagate presumed barren forms, 
and improve them by selection. C. T. Drvrry. 



CORYLOPSIS PAUCIFLOBA." 

SPRiNG-flowering shrubs are always welcome, but 
the present species, though long known, is by no 
means familiar to planters or gardeners. We owe 
the opportunity of figuring it to Messrs. William 
Paul 4 Son, of Waltham Cross, who exhibited it 
at one of the recent meetings of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. The day was so foggy that the 
flowers appeared to be white, but in a better light 
they are seen to be pale primrose-yellow. The 
shrub is perfectly hardy, the flowers are produced 
in early spring before the leavo« ; tbeir general 
appearance is shown in the illustration (fig. 80). The 
shrub reminds one in general character of the Hazel, 
with the leaves of the Hornbeam. Its affinity, 
however, is with the Witch-Hazels (Hamamelis), 
also winter- flowering shrubs of much attractive- 
ness, and with the Farrottia, whose leaves assume 
such glorious golden-bronze and purplish tints in 
the autumn. Corylopsis epicata (fig. 79) is perhaps 
better known. It has broader leaves than C. 
pauciHoro, and ten to twelve flowers in the 
cluster instead of two or three only, as in C. pau. 
ci flora. Both species are of the easiest culture. 
We suggest that small plants might be lifted in 
the antnmn and placed under glass, in order to 
accelerate the unfolding of the flowers. Probably 
they would not bear high temperatures. Tho 
construction of the flowers is ao peculiar as to Be 
of interest to the botanist, independently of their 
attractive appearance. 



Ameri can N otes. 

WINTER DAMAGE. 
The closing winter has been very bard on many 
fruits in nearly all sections of North America. 
Those sections which have suffered least are the 
Pacific coast fruit - region, upper New England, 
and the maritime provinces of Canada. The 
Orange-growing regions of Louisiana nnd Florida 
have been severely visited by freezing weather, the 
crop being wiped out in many districts. Tho 
Peach-growing sections of Georgia, Maryland, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and Ontario, are said to be so badly 
bitten by the cold as not to promise any fruit for 
this year's market. (It may be said parenthetically 
that it is customary in this country to magnify 
these disasters at this time of the year, though it 
really seems that the case is serious this time). 
Apple-trees which appear to be in excellent con- 
dition In the Eastern States, have sustained heavy 
damage in many parts of the Mississippi Valley. 
Secretary Goodman of the Missouri Horticultural 
Society says, " there never have been such serious 
results From any cold winter as this one, during the 
history of fruit-growing iu. Missouri." 1 am 
reliably informed that many thousands of Apple- 
trees have been killed in Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and neighbouring states. In all these 
sections Peaches, Plums, and other fruits (where 
grown) have suffered even more severely. This 
winter will be a final test for many of the much- 
advertised " ironclad " varieties. 

Extra Hakhy Frd-ith. 
The destructive winter will doubtless revive 
interest in the search for entra hardy varieties of 
fruits. This hunt has been going on in this country 
with waxing and waning zeal for a quarter of a 
century or more. No more interesting or instruc- 
tive piece of horticultural history could bo 
mentioned. Thousands of horticulturists, spread 
over a territory of 600 miles wide and 2000 miles 
long, have been striving by every means in their 
power towards one end. That end is the produc- 
tion or discovery of fruits (especially Apples) which 
shall withstand the severe winters of Canada and 
the Northern States. It seems to me that there 
has never boon an experiment in plant brccdingand 
acclimatisation attempted on snch a tremendous 
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scale. To a great degree the efforts have been 
successful, and Apple-culture has moved forward 
many miles upon the northern frontier in the last 
two decades. The work still goes on. There is 
not space here to give any account of it ; but a few 
of its features have been the Russian expeditions of 
Charles Gibb, Professor Bndd, and Professor 
Hansen ; the extensive importations of EUwanger 
and Barry, S. D. Willard, A. C. Tuttle, the 
Department of Agriculture ; the intensely inter- 
esting breeding experiments of Peter Gideon and 
others, and especially the fortuitous discovery of 
hardy native seedlings. The man who would collect 
the facts could make a good book on this 
subject, one valuable as history, and valuable to 

horticulture. 

Apple Canker. 

It is the opinion in Europe, I feel sure, that 
American fruit-trees are a badly infested lot. We 
are always discovering some new insect or fungus- 
enemy, and we are always talking about them — 
quite too much, so far as our relations with Europe 
are concerned. Our Trans- Atlantic friends should 
bear in mind the fact that we are making a very 
thoroughly organised study of these things here, and 
that minute knowledge of such subjects is demanded 
by all our successful fruit-growers. The latest 
orchard enemy to come to notice is the " Apple- 
canker. " This is probably not the canker described 
in England by Forsyth (Treatise on the Culture and 
Management of Fruit-tree*, 5th ed., p. 349), yet it 
is somewhat of the same nature. It has been 
commendably studied by Mr. W. Paddock, of 
Geneva, N.Y., who finds it to be caused by the 
same fungus that causes the black rot of the fruit, 
viz., Sphseropais malorum, Peck. It causes the 
branches to blacken, and the bark to crack, and 
eventually kills the limb or the whole tree if not 
overcome. It seems that the disease is quite 
destructive in some parts of the country. It 
appears to be of more than usual economic impor- 
tance, and we are glad to learn that it probably 
can be controlled by spraying with Bordeaux 
Mixture, and without altering greatly the plan of 
treatment now in vogue in all good American 
orchards. F, A. W. 



The Rosary. 



THE PRUNING OP ROSES. 

Shivering here in Edinburgh towards the end 
of March, with from 12° to 20* of frost, and the 
north winds of March curdling one's breath, it was 
just a little tantalising to read Mr. Chapman's 
advice in your " Flower-garden Calendar," to prune 
Ro3es a fortnight sooner, as they were so much 
earlier than usual. Why, north of Tweed, and in 
large districts south of Tweed, the season has the 
safety and merit of being late. Even the fruit- 
buds, to say nothing of the mere restful forest- 
trees and shrubs, are specially restful and dormant; 
and refused to move at the bidding of the two days 
or so of June that we had in the early days of 
March. But then Mr. Chapman wrote from genial 
Gloucestershire, and since he wrote, the west has 
also had a taste of an old-fashioned March, which 
may have robbed the instructions of the earlier 
pruning of Roses of their urgency. Bnt then local 
conditions must be studied before beginning to 
prune. For example, advising as to Woburn, Bed- 
fordshire, before the cold snap of 2° below zero the 
other week, one might have advocated early 
pruning. Now, probably, the middle of this month 
will be better. 

The varieties of Roses and their idiosyncrasies 
must likewise be studied. Long ago we grew com- 
paratively few species of Roses, and most of these, 
excepting the pink Monthly, flowered but once a 
year, and might with safety be pruned as soon after 
the fall of the leaf as convenient. In fact, the 
summer Roses, Cabbage, Moss, and hardy climbers, 
were pruned on the heels or abreast of the Goose- 
berries and Currants. The old Monthly or China 



Roses could hardly be said to be pruned at all in 
the modern sense of the phrase. The shoots were 
slightly protected, covered, or cut back almost level 
with the ground, and seldom or never failed to give 
a good account of themselves the current or coming 
season. 

To a considerable extent, rosarians are finding 
out that what suited the old Chinas also suits 
modern Teas. The less pruning with many of 
these the more and the better bloom. Judicious 
thinning rather than close spurring is what these 
Roses most need. As to other Roses, modern 
growers have entirely reversed the old maxim as to 
hybrid perpetuals and other varieties. The stronger 
they grow, the harder and closer should they be 
pruned back or spurred in. The practical result, 
as proved by years of experience, being the longer 
the shoots are pruned off, the fewer and less per- 
fect the blooms. Hence, now the clear and simple 
working rule in pruning is the maxim — the 
weaker the shoots, the harder they should be 
pruned ; the longer and stronger, the less pruning — 
and thus it comes to pass that the spurt or Rose- 
shoots left for bloom may have as wide a range as 
from an inch to a yard or more. Mr. Chapman 
gives excellent advice on these points. I was also 
pleased to note his special paragraph devoted to 
the Pink Monthlies and other China Roses. I 
wish also to endorse his views as to the superiority 
of young Larches from 8 to 15 feet high as supports 
for pillar, pyramidal, or climbing Roses. These 
young Larches, if cut in the early spring and 
pealed in bole and branch, are more ornamental, 
clean, and lasting, than when the bark is left on. 
The Roses are more effective when the lower 
branches are left from 15 inches to a yard wide at 
the base, and taper into 6 inches or less at the tip, 
thus forming graceful cones. The resin in the 
Larch is as efficient as a coat of varnish in shedding 
off the rain and excluding vapour. In fact, I have 
found pealed Larch equally or more durable than 
varnished or tarred sticks or stakes. D. T. F. 
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The Pests and Blights of the Tea Plant, 

ETC. By George Watt, M.B. (Calcutta, 
Government Press, 1898; pp. 467, t. xvii.) 

This is an account of a visit paid by the author 
to the Tea-growing districts of Assam, in order to 
study the Tea-blights and to inquire into the value 
of Adhatoda Vasica as an insecticide. The report 
is professedly of a popular character, but lays down 
certain general principles for future guidance, and 
suggests means of co-operation between the planters 
and scientific investigators. An infusion of the 
leaves of Adhatoda proved serviceable in the case 
of red spider and white ants. A decoction of a 
Fern, Nephrodium aridum of Baker, has also been 
found an effectual insecticide ; but as Dr. Watt points 
out, until the life history of each pest is fully 
understood, the application of insecticides is 
empirical and unsatisfactory. Where the planta- 
tions have been well cultivated there are relatively 
few blights, at the same time cultivation itself 
ioduces an unhealthy condition, or at least, a pre- 
disposition to disease. The Tea-plant is, as it 
were, forced to produce a disproportionate amount 
of foliage, and it is grown under abnormal condi- 
tions which predispose the plant to the attacks of 
disease. 

Dr. Watt sketches brieHy the physiology of the 
Tea-plant, and the practical details of cultivation. 
A good manure for Tea would be composed per cent, 
of mineral phosphate 50, saltpetre 30, wood ashes 
20, potash, lime, nitrogen, phosphorus, all requisites 
for the growth of Tea being thus provided for. 

Various leguminous plants are used for green - 
manuring. A detailed account of the various pests 
(insects) and blights (fungi) is given, together with 
indications as to the best method of coping with 
them. This portion of the volume is a veritable 
cyclopaedia of information, and is most valuable for 



purposes of reference. How the unfortunate Tea- 
plant manages to survive at all is a mystery after 
the inspection of this formidable list of enemiei. 

Bulletin de la Soci£t£ Francaise d'Hord* 
culture de l.ondre8. 

We have once more before us the annual publica- 
tion of this useful and prosperous Society. Hiving 
already had occasion to notice it several years in 
succession, we need only say that the present ime 
is in style and get up, much the same asiunal, 
although of course the literary matter in the body 
of the work is quite different. It is interesting to 
note that, both financially and numerically, con- 
siderable advance is being made, and that after tea 
years' existence, the Society can boast of a total of 
500 members, including many of the most famous 
horticulturists on both sides of the Channel. 
Leaving aside the ordinary matter relating to the 
Society pure and simple, it may be worthy of 
mention that some of the papers read at the meet- 
ings of the Society comprised such subjects as the 
Swanley Horticultural College, Vine growing in 
Wales, the Leading London Parks, Notes from 
Annan, besides several others on cultural subjects. 
The frontispiece this year is a portrait of Mr. John 
Ouvrard, with a short biographical notice of that 
gentleman written by Mr. Geo. Schneider, the 
President of the Society, and to whose effort* so 
much of its success is due. 



WE EDS. 



The Canadian journal, Farming, as quoted in tie 
Agricultural Journal of the Cap? of Good 7/o/w, 
in a recent number, contains a paper on this 
subject by the Professor of Biology and Entomo- 
logy which may be interesting, and the study of 
weeds and weed-seeds as recommended may be 
found very helpful in fighting these enemiea of 
crops: — 

" An authority has stated that weeds have been 
a blessing to the farmer and gardener. 

Very few will care to acknowledge off-hand the 
tmth of this statement, yet when we look into the 
matter carefully much can be said in its favour. 
The continuous warfare that every tiller of land 
must wage in his efforts to control or exterminate 
the weeds keeps the surface-soil in better condition 
to withstand drought. The gardener must hoe, the 
farmer must plough, harrow and hoe, else his foes 
the weeds, would soon get the upper hand and 
strangle the crop. 

It is a well-known fact that any loosening of the 
surface-soil has the effect of conserving the mois- 
ture. The study of physics also reveals the fact 
that water rises in fine tubes or pores above the 
level of the water outside the tube, and that the 
smaller or finer the tubes the greater is this differ* 
ence of level. When a gardener works the soil the 
pores are made larger, for the particles are made 
less compact than before, hence the subsoil water 
does not rise so high, and evaporation is not 10 
rapid. 

During seasons of drought this simple act of 
loosening the soil with a hoe and rake plays a very 
important part. Weeds compel this simple act, and 
hence are beneficial in this respect 

On the other hand, weeds, like other plants, 
require water, which is imbibed by the roots, and 
carried to the leaves. The great bulk of this water, 
which has acted as a vehicle for the transportation 
of salts from the soil to the laboratory of the plant 
— the leaves— is agaiu transferred, or evaporated 
into the air, and hence lost to the soiL It can t* 
readily seen how very important is this question of 
weeds in a dry season, when the subsoil-water 
requires to be looked after and conseived. 

Again, weeds, like other plants, require nourish- 
ment, aud, when they are allowed to grow, the 
salts, which should be absorbed by the erop, are 
takeu up by the weeds. This piracy on the part 
of weeds can be stopped only on the death of the 
weeds. 
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Most firmer* are able to recognise weed*. They 
can tell when one plant is interfering with the 
proper growth of some other plant which U of 
greater economic importance. A weed hu been 
cleverly defined as a 'plant growing out of place.' 
Nearly any plant may become a weed, but only a, 
few hundred out of many thousand become weeds 
of any economic importance. According to the 
definition given above, weed* would include the 
lower plants, such as amuta, mildews, rats, and 
moulds : but, popularly, weeds are looked upon as 
plants of considerable size, and the microscopic 
ipecies are not considered. 

A knowledge of the habits of weeds is the first 
eatcotial in a scheme for their eradication. For 
ei ample, the following habits should be thoroughly 
studied :— 

1. Is the weed au annual, biennial, or perennial! 
If the weed i* annual, destroy it before it seeds. 

2. Ia its aeeding capacity great or small t 

3. How are its seeds disseminated or distributed 



Experience has shown that the following bad 
weed seeds are very frequently found in Timothy 
seed : Ox-eye Daisy, Yarrow, Chamomile, Thistle, 
and Fox-tail. Clover seed hu Heal-all, Dodder, 

white and yellow Melilot, Pepper-grass, Nonesuch, 
narrow-leaf Plantain, and Bouncing Bet. These 
are all most miserable weed seeds, which should bo 
carefully looked after. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom from 



VANILLA PLAN1FOLIA. 

Ha visa this season been fortunate in securing a 
good crop of the Vanilla-pods, it may interest 
readers of the Gardeners' Chronicle to know our 
method of procedure. Wn do not always thus 
succeed in fruiting the species, though generally 
the plant produces a fair amount of bloom. In 
respect to setting the blooms, the instructions 
given in the Gardiner*' Chronicle, vol. xxii., p. 307, 
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-liy wind, water, or by animals ? Many a farmer 
limla his field* full of Thistles through the carelesa- 
neis of a neighbour, who neglect* to cut bis Thistle* 
before they seed. 

4. I* it* root system extensive? The Thistle 
propagate* itself by it* extensive root system. The 
common Bind-weed has an enormous system of 
root*, which is almost impossible to eradicate. 
Kill the weed when it is young, lief ore it become* 
deeply rooted. 

5. Is the weed a parasite! The Dodder fixes 
itself to tho Clover-stem, and imbibes food from 
it through roots which it sends into the plant. 
The only remedy in this case is to destroy the 
l.lover crop, and to be extremely careful in the 
selection of Clover seed. 

Fanner* must insist on pure seed, if they wish 
to keep a check on weeds. 

A knowledge of weed seeds is nowaday* nece*- 
■u-y to the successful farmer. 

The botanical section of the Experimental Union 
i* now making np set* of weed seeds, which will be 
diatributed in doe time to those who are interested 
in weed eradication. 



ahould be helpful to those who have bad but little 
experience in the matter. I have never known.* 
pod to *et naturally, and this shows the need there 
i* to understand tbe peculiar formation of the 
flower*. Tbe pollen i* so much closed in, that con- 
siderable care is necessary to remove it to the 
stigma. Flowers that have not been artificially 
pollinated sometimes develop pods, but these fall 
as soon as half grown, and are useless. In my 
previous note above referred U>, I stated that we 
had recently planted this Vanilla in a new position, 
and bad given it more exposure. This has yielded 
us much better result*, and though a partial shade 
is necessary when the plant is in active growth, 
it is injurious from October until March. 

A total failure ono year in the case of plants 
growing in shade, and of other* in comparative 
light, induced us to plant in another house, where 
they wero more fully exposed, and here we have 
had splendid results, some of the clusters having 
over twenty pod*, and seven clusters on a single 
growth. The growths are very strong and healthy. 
Therefore, though partial shade is necessary during 
the hottest part of the day, I would condemn the 



use of one continuously. Though we have beea 
very close to the house, they do not appear to take 
the least notice of the plant when in flower ; but it 
must be borne in mind that there are few flowers only 
Openat the same time. They are ratlior insignificant 
also, being of a greenish colour, and devoid of aroma. 
It is important that the shoot* be well ripened, and 
after the end of August I would shade but very little. 
The leaves under this culture will have lees colour. 
We give a lower temperature in the winter month* 
than is frequently advised. From March to the 
early part of September moisture is given freely, 
and the plants throw out thick fleshy root*, which 
lay hold of the wall or the woodwork with which 
they come into contact. What is termed a brisk 
stove-heat is suitable during tbe growing season, 
but in tbe autumn and winter month* 60° by day 
and 55° by night will suffice. The plant* should 
not be syringed during the winter, a* if the poda 
are numerous, the syringing onuses them to decay 
at the end*. 

As regards temperature, I do not think a few 
degress of heat more or lees in the growing season 
of much importance if there ia an ample supply of 
atmospheric moisture. We syringe three times 
daily, unless the plant* are in flower, when it ia 
bett to keep the foliage dry. The Vanilla grows 
grandly in a Pine-itove if placed in such a position 
that the stem* can get hold of some support upon 
which to fasten their roots. Having so few roots, 
only a shallow border is needed. This in our case 
is not more than 6 inches. The compost should 
be good fibrous peat, with large lumps of charcoal 
and clean potsherds. No matter how grown, the 
plants have a tendency to get naked at the base. 
We therefore take down each spring some of the 
beat top-growths, and place these at the hate, 
giving some fresh material for them to root into, 
keeping the house for tbe time a little closer, and 
syringing freely. The pods after setting, are only 
a few weeks before they are of full size, but they 
remain for seven or eight months on the plant* 
b if ore they begin to colour. This is an advantage, 
a* the plant in a fruiting state is an interesting 
object. When tbe fruit* are gathered, they should 
be kept in a drawer or other dry place. Tbey are 
beat kept in an air-tight compartment. When 
quite ripe, they then keep good for years, retaining 
their rich aroma. I have not spoken upon pot- 
culture, as I regard the one described a* the most 
suitable. Geo. Wythes. 



LODDIGES, AND STEAM-HEATING 
OF GLASSHOUSES. 

We were reminded by the sale recently of the 
library of the late C. Loddigea, of the famous 
nursery carried on at Hackney by hi* progenitors, 
Conrad Loddiges, and bis two sons, which, as was 
stated in an article on old suburban gardens, in a 
recent iaaue of the Gardners' Chronicle, disap- 
peared entirely late in the forties. 

Loddigea' was the home of many of the new 
plants of the latter part of the last and first 
half of the present century. The glass struc- 
tures at the Hackney nurseries, at tho time pro- 
bably the most extensive in the country, were, 
previous to 1816, heated chiefly by smoke lines. 
In that year, as we learn from a note appended to 
a description of Passtflora racemosa in the forty- 
fifth volume of the Botanical Magazine, steam was 
adopted as the heating medium ; two boilers, each 
equal to driving a 20 H.P. engine, and fitted with 
safety and vacuum-valves, hydrostatic balance, 
ateam-guugc.&c, and containing about 2000 gallons 
of water each, were erected. One boiler only was 
used at a time, the other being kept in reserve, in 
case of repairs being necessary. The steam pressure 
was low, never more than 225°, Fabr., or 4 lb. per 
square inch above atmospheric pressure. This was 
conveyed in cut-iron pipes of 4 inches in diameter 
into the largest stove, which was 200 feet long 
and 22 feet high in the centre ; this house contained 
30,560 cubic feet of air, wbieh was kept in winter 
from 60° to 110°. From tLi» house tbe steam was 
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conveyed westward to three other houses, two 
being greenhouses, and one intermediate, having a 
total cubical contents of 15,160 feet; and east- 
ward to a greenhouse 180 feet long, which commu- 
nicated with another 492 feet long* containing 
together 45,000 cubic feet. These wore kept in 
winter at an average boat of 50°, Fahr. There 
was altogether half a mile of pipe charged with 
steam, and the houses warmed to the furthest 
extent in about twenty minutes, effectually keeping 
the air under 20,000 square feet of glass without 
covering to the above temperatures, producing a 
regular, pleasant and highly advantageous atmo- 
sphere for plants, perfectly divested of every sul- 
phurous and scorch iug quality which the best- 
regulated furnaces and nicest- constructed flues 
ooultl never afford. The use of steam, however, 
made little headway in gardens, and early in the 
forties hot water apparatus was taking the place of 
that and flues as a means of heating glasshouses. 
From this note in the Botanical Magazine it may 
be inferred that Messrs. Loddiges were among the 
first, if not the first, nursery firm to make use of 
•team heating. 



The Week's Work. 

• ■ ■ 
THE HABDY FBT7IT GARDEN. 

By C. Herein, Gardener to J. B. Fortescus, Esq., Dropinore, 

Maidenhead. 

The Protection of Fruit Blossoms. — The severe 
weather experienced recently shows the necessity 
of having protective materials in readiness where- 
with to afford shelter to fruit blossom, the week 
ending March 25 being one of the coldest on record 
for the season. The previous week or two having 
been comparatively mild and sunny, Peach and. 
Apricot trees on south walls were in full bloom, 
and although a few degrees of frost were experi- 
enced, the weather being dry, there was not in our 
district sufficient frost to call for covering being 
placed over the trees before the morning of the 
20th, when several thicknesses of garden netting 
were suspended over all our trees in bloom. Where 
wide copings existed this has, I think, saved suffi- 
cient bloom to ensure a crop, although 15° of frost 
were registered on three successive nights, and 
accompanied by frequent snow-showers. Peach- 
trees on walls facing the west were somewhat later, 
and much of the blossom had not expanded ; this 
appears to be uninjured. It is a most noticeable 
fact that the blossoms in close proximity to the 
wall have escaped injury, where others projecting 
an inch or two from it have mostly suffered, and 
this is a point where trees nailed to the walls in 
the old way with shreds have the advantage in 
this respect over those trained to wired walls, 
which invariably stand further away from the 
brickwork, and consequently in cold frosty weather 
are more liable to suffer injury. 

Plum, Pear, and Street Cherry. — The blossoms 
are swelling fast, and many of the former are 
expanded. Although it is hoped a return of cold 
weather may not take place, yet some preparation 
should be made for proteoting the bloom, should 
the necessity arise to do so. No method is easier 
of application than that of sticking poles into the 
border 3 or 4 feet distant from the foot of the wall 
and reaching to the coping, and securing to the 
latter three or four-fold garden-netting, usually a 
sufficient covering at this season, whilst admitting 
ample light by day. The netting should be taken 
down as soon as the flowers have set, unless the 
weather is unusually cold. A quantity of this 
simple covering can be placed in position in a very 
short time. The netting should be fastened at the 
bottom edge to the poles in order to prevent its 
being blown about or against the trees. 

Gooseberry Bushes. — These may be protected with 
brauches of Spruce, Fir, or Laurel stuck around 
them ; or what is perhaps better, a little dry bracken 
scattered thinly over them. 

Bush arid Pyramid Pear Trees are not so easily 
protected. Where of moderate size, four or five 
tight poles, lone enough to reach above the tops of 
the trees, may l>e tied together at the top, and the 
other ends be stuck into the ground around the 
tree. This will serve as a framework on which 



some thin covering may be placed, or a few branches 
tied on thinly to afford some slight degree of 
protection. 

PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By C. B. Fielder, Gardener to the Dowager Lady Howard 
db Waldeh, 8t James's House, Malvern. 

Winter-floxctring Carnations. — The tops of young 
plants which have been potted into 6<)£ should be 
pinched out as soon as it is seen that the roots have 
taken possession of the soil. The plants should at 
this date be harboured in a cold pit or frame, and 
when lateral shoots are produced after the stopping 
the plants should be shifted into 48's again, pinch- 
ing out the points of the shoots when these are long 
enough, and the plants are well established in the 
pots. This stopping of the shoots is productive of 
bushiness and a free-flowering habit. Afterwards, 
the plants may be stood on a bed of coal-ashes out- 
of-doors, and later they should be aflbrded a shift 
— the last — into 6-inch or 7-inoh pots. 

Aaalea indica.— Plants in need of re-potting 
should be attended to after flowering, and when 
growth has commenced. Clean, well-drained pots, 
a full size larger than the previous ones should be 
used; and for the compost use good hard fibry 
peat, a small quantity of broken charcoal, and a 
considerable quantity of silver-sand to give poro- 
sity. In filling in the soil round the ball, apply a 
little at a time, and ram it evenly and firmly with 
a thin potting-stick till it is as firm as the ball ; 

t H! ng done ' plaoe tDe pknts in a temperature 
of from 65° to 60*, maintaining a moist atmosphere, 
and syringing the plants freely overhead to keep 
down thnp and red-spider. If the ball was 
thoroughly moistened before repotting, no water 
need be applied for a week or longer. As growth 
progresses, afford more air, and when it is com- 
pleted, the plants may be stood out-of-doors. 

Achimenes, Tydeas, and Qtsntras.— The tubers 
of these various stove plants should now be placed 
in pans or boxes in which tbey are to be started, 
and earlier-started tubers into the pots or pans in 
which they are to flower. If an increase of the 
stock of any of these is desired, the tops of the 
shoots may be taken off, when 1 to 2 inches long, 
and pricked off in 5-inch pots to the number of eight 
or ten in the case of Achimenes, and five or six in 
that of Tvdreas or Gesneras, and the pots plunged 
in a hot-bed, or placed in the propagating-frame. 
These take root readily, and flower well, as also the 
plants from which they were taken. All of the 
plants named should be grown not far from the 
glass in a warm pit or shed. The Achimenes do 
not succeed so well or flower so abundantly in a 
moisture-laden air as in a dry one; although in the 
latter red-spider is apt to cause trouble. 

THE OBCHTD HOUSES. 

By W. H Young, Orchid Grower to Sir Frederick Wioak, 
Bart., Clare Lawn, Bast Sheen. 

Thrnt Sf fecks of Emdendrum of much merit are 
now in bloom, viz., E. Endresii, E. Wallisii, and 
the hybrid between them. All of the plants are 
in a forward state, and may l>e re-surfaced with 
living sphagnum-moss, or, when tho flowers are 
over, they may be repotted, if the case demands it. 
Small pots or pans, almost filled with clean crocks, 
should be used, working in amongst the spreading 
roots a small quantity of sphagnum, aud, in the 
case of E. Wallisii, some peat. The last-named 
and the hybrid may be grown in a sunny part of 
the Cattleya-house, and the first-named in a cooler 
and more shaded position of the same or similar 
house, affording each a plentiful supply of water, 
diminishing or increasing it in amount according to 
tbe state of the growth and the season of the year. 

Oncidium ampliatum is an Orchid which always 
seems to be imported in its prime, as it usually 
grows smaller as time goes on. One reason of this 
retrogression is its extreme floriferousness, and 
being a cheap plant, cultivators seldom take the 
precaution of allowing it a year's rest by pinching 
out the flower-spikes as they would from more 
valuable plants. It is a warm growing species, 
subsisting for some considerable time in hanging- 
baskets, or placed near the roof according as the 
height of the house admits. Very little potting- 
material should be placed about its roots, and this 
should consist of peat chiefly, with clean crocks to 
fill the basket. During the summer when growth 
is active, much moisture is needed, but at other 
timed but little, otherwise the bulbs will rot, or 



the leaves fall away. Bletia hyaojnthina, now in 
bloom, will need large supplies of iwater until the foli- 
age begins to decay. Sophronitis grandiflora baring 
finished flowering, should still be given enoo3i 
water to keep the compost in a well -moistened con- 
dition, likewise the pretty S. violacea now develop- 
ing its growths. 8. oernua, usually grown on a 
block will need very little to keep its bulbs planp 
AUxdlaria grandiflora, having been kept on the dry 
side during the winter, should now be given water 
more frequently. When repotting this specie*, 
a ij m f 11 9 uantit y °f flood fibrous loam should be 
added to the peat, and sphagnum-moss, its fine, almost 
hair-like roots finding greater nourishment if this 
be done. This is a fine cool-house Orchid when 
kept healthy, producing its flowers in abundance. 
Another desirable species is M. Sanderiana, whew 
flower-spikes are now developing, and on this 
account call for extra care when applying mois- 
ture, so that not any may lodge in the bracts 
enveloping the growing scape and cause disaster. 
The plant should be crown in shallow baskets 
suspended in the cool houses, and should not b« 
disturbed until the flowers have faded. 



THE FLOWER GA&BEH. 

By A. Chapman, Gardener to Captain Holfoed, WestooWrt, 

Tetbory, Gloucester. 

Trets and Shrubs.— Attention should be given to 
all recently-transplanted trees and shrubs, first 
seeing that they are made secure against wind- 
waviog, as the young roots will be pushing into the 
soil ; and if the root-mass gets loosened, these roots 
break off, and growth is injured and retarded. The 
means of securing a plant may be by wire-guya, in 
the case of heavy-top trees and shrubs; stout 
stakes, to the number of two or three, in tbe ease 
of less weighty plants, and one for a small one ; 
but whatever is made use of, it should be effectual 
of its kind. Shrubs with but few roots when 
planted should be protected from the east wind, and 
shaded from full sunshine for the firct season. 
Three stout stakes, with garden-mats fastened to 
them, form a way of shading them ; and smaller 
shrubs may be protected with evergreen branches 
stuck into the soil In dry weather syringe 
them overhead just as the sun is passing off 
them ; it will keep them fresh till the sun rites. 
If the soil be porous, afford water heavily occasion- 
ally, and a mulch of manure after the first appli- 
cation. Water that has been warmed by the ano 
is better than well or pipe-water, as it does not 
lower the warmth of the soil, and thus check 
growth. 

Kniphofia*. — Clumps which were protected as 
advised in previous Calendars may now be exposed, 
but the old leaves may not be removed before the 
young growths are 1 foot high. If the soil is 
exhausted, lift the plant, remove a portion of the 
soil from the roots, and refresh the plant by 
adding plenty of rotten manure and some light 
loamy soil, aud replau t. Do not subdivide the patches, 
or do this but slightly. K. Uvaria glaucescena, 
U. grandiflora, and U. nobilis form grand masses 
of bloom, and look well when planted in wide 
spaces. Among shrubs of moderate dimensions, 
K. Tuckii is very handsome, and the earliest to 
flower, namely, in June. The strong glaucous 
foliage resembles that of a Yucca ; the colour of 
the bloom is deep salmon-pink, shading to creamy- 
white. The new hybrids are very free-growing, 
and great improvements upon earlier forms, throw- 
ing up 8 tout flower-spikes, and lasting a long time 
in perfection. Chloris, Lachesis, Obelisk, Ophir, 
Stela, and Henry Cannell have fine flowers, orange 
and yellow coloured. Leda, Matador, Phteeri, 
and Otto Mann, are of lovely shades of crimson and 
scarlet. The smaller forms, Leichtlini, diatachya, 
corallina, Rooperi, and MacOwani, are brilliant in 
colour, and do best in elevated positions in the rock- 
garden. The present time is the best to plant, « 
if this operation be left until the autumn, the 
foliage is apt to rot, and destroy the crowns. 



Begonias. — Stored tubers should now be ex- 
amined, cutting away decayed parts, and dusting 
the cut surface with flowers-of-sulphur. Having 
overhauled the entire stock of tubers, place leaf- 
mould 2 inches deep in shallow boxes or trays, and 
lay each tuber on this layer about 1 inch apart, 
and place them in gentle heat to start. As soon 
as the tubers get plump, cover them to the depth 
of an inch with leaf -mould or Jadoo fibre, but afford 
no water before growth pushes through the soil; 
and when this is sufficiently strong, pot the tabeti 
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into 48's somewhat firmly, using a mixture of 
three part* yellow loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
Place them in a oool frame, keep the lights close 
for a few days, and damp over and between the 
pots till roots form, and afterwards afford water 
carefully so as not to cause souring of the soil. 
Some tubers will be later than others in starting, 
and some may go blind. The larger tubers may 
be cot in half just between the growths, and potted 
in small pots. Let the tubers when potted be kept 
oear the glass, and shade the growth from the sun. 
When the shoots are crowded some of them may 
be taken off close to the tuber, and inserted as 
cuttings in small pots under a hand-glass, where 
they will soon form roots and make useful tubers 
for another year. The yellow -flowered varieties 
ire rery distinct in growth and habit, but the 
deeper tints are lacking in vigour. These are best 
when kept by themselves, using less moisture and 
a few degrees more warmth. 

Seed*.— The following seeds may be now sown 
in the open border :— Faeony -flowered, and other 
annual varieties of Poppies, Limnanthes Douglasii, 
Linnms, Malopes, Mignonette, Nicotiana, Tro- 
pa-olum, Hibiscus, Lathyrus, Clarkias, Calen- 
dulas, ic. Soil not heavily manured is best for 
these. This should be made level, and the seed 
sprinkled near the surface. Plants of Aquilegia, 
Campanulas, and other biennial plants raised in 
boxes, should be planted in borders, and in reserve 
garden for cutting purposes. Herbaceous plants 
that are to be added should be bought in at once 
to form good-sized plants to flower this year. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Bj H. Mabxham, Gardener to the Earl of&TBArroaD, 
Wrotbam Park. Barnet 

Tomato*.— The plants intended for planting out- 
aide ibould be potted before they get drawn and 
weak in the seea-pots, placing two in a 60 or three 
in a 48, using lignt, fresh soil mixed with road- 
grit. Let the young plants down to the seed-leaf 
in potting them, and afford tepid water with a fine 
rose-can to settle the soil. The pots should be 
stood in a warm frame, and afforded slight shade 
till established. Tomatos should be kept growing 
gently, and when large enough, repotted into 
4$'s or 32's, from which they may be transferred 
to the open ground when the proper time arrives, 
aod they have been suitably hardened off. If seed 
has not been sown, no time should be lost in sowing 
•umcient to meet the needs of this planting. The 
plants by June 1 should be fully 2 feet in height, 
sod if some of the bunches of flowers have then 
"set," it will be a great advantage. Great care 
must be taken not to cause a check by exposure to 
cold air, affording very ccld water at the root, Ac. 

Sttd-noiring. — Seeds of Cauliflower for a large 
planting, and of Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, and 
Coave Tronchuda for a moderate supply, may be 
sown on a warm border, having previously levelled 
the land and raked it evenly and smoothly, and 
made it moderately firm. Sowing may be done in 
drills half an inch deep and 8 inches apart, or 
broadcast, hacking the seed into the soil with a 
rake. It is well, if the beds cannot be netted, to 
•hake up the seed in dry red-lead. It is well to 
keeps memorandum of the times of sowing, and the 
names of the kinds and varieties, iu case any of the 
labels should get removed. A pinch also of that 
valuable early Broccoli, Snow's White, should be 
sown. 

Potato*. — Early, late, and mid-season varieties 
of Potatoe may now be planted in bulk. If an 
exception be made, a few of Aableaf may be pre- 
served for planting late in July, for supplying new 
Potatos in the autumn. The strong-growing 
varieties should be afforded a space between the 
rows of from 2 to 2 J and 3 feet, when a better yield 
and less lost, should the disease attack the plants. 

But. — Although as yet too early in the month 
to sow the main crop of Beets, some seeds of the 
Egyptian or Turnip-rooted variety may be sown ou 
a warm border to afford an early supply of roots. 
Sow in patches of four or five seeds in drills, 
1 inch deep and 14 inches wide ; or they may be 
pressed in at 8 inches apart in rows, putting three 
seeds in each patch. 

Yt n* table - Marroios. — These are grown in a 
variety of ways, all of which answer well; and 
seed may be sown at any time from uow onwards to 
May, I usually place three seeds in 4 {inch flower- 
pots filled with roughtsh loam and rotten stable 



manure, and stand these in a vinery, and when the 
plants are hardened off suitably in May, I plant 
them out on heaps of decaying garden-rubbish, or 
in trenches dug out 3 feet wide, and deep enough to 
permit of a good mass of manure being placed in 
them, and over all a layer of good soil formed into 
a flattish ridge, on which the plants are put out at 
4 feet apart, and hand-lights placed over them till 
all risk from cold nights is passed. Vegetable- 
Marrows can be well grown on hills of half-spent 
manure ; but for productiveness, a good soil made 
moderately firm, with not too great a run for the 
roots in nch manure, is best. Plants forwarded 
in frames should be kept thinned of the weaker 
bine, and afforded ventilation in accordance with 
the weather, and afforded water at the root, and 
suitable night coverings. 

FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By W. 8fauavBLL, Gardener to the Bight Hon. W. H. Long 
Rood Aahton, Trowbridge. 

Pot Vines. — The stoning period will now bo far 
advanced, or even passed in the case of very early 
Vines in pots, ana ventilation may therefore be 
allowed a little more freely. At the same time, 
there must be no extremes. A " chink " of air at 
night is beneficial when the berries have assumed 
the first stage of colour. Maintain a genial tem- 
perature by the aid of fire-heat, but a nigh night 
temperature should be avoided. There will be 
the same need for a periodic damping of the floor- 
space, at any rate for the time-being, as a change 
from moisture to a state of aridity would encourage 
insect attack. Water must be given to the roots 
in sufficient quantity and frequency to maintain 
the soil uniformly moist, and weak liquid-manure 
is best for this purpose. Such liquid can be 
obtained by soaking manures from the cow- 
yard, stable, or sheep-fold separately in tubs of 
water. Drainage collected from the farmyard in a 
tank affords an easy meansof procuring^the, best of' 
plant food*, diluting it according to its strength and 
the purpose for which it is required. Bottom heat, 
arising from hot-water chambers, should now be 
slightly reduced ; it will tend to a better finish 
being obtained in the fruit. The hot-bed of leaves 
and stable litter should be sufficient to furnish the 
required temperature without any or but slight 
additions, but in neither case should the heat be 
allowed to recede to a cool point. Attend closely 
to the stopping of all sublaterals, that the energy 
of the Vine be directly expended on the maturation 
of the crop. 

Rtctntly -planted Vines, instead of being allowed 
to make an unlimited length of rod, are best 
stopped periodically. If the point be removed after 
the cane has grown from 2J to 3 feet, this will 
cause a direct strengthening of the stem growth, 
which will be very plainly illustrated later in the 
season. A leader may be chosen from the point 
where it has been stopped for the extension of the 
rod, and this again pinched when it has reached an 
additional length of 2 feet. A rod 6 to 8 feet long 
is a sufficient length to mature and retain upon a 
young Vine during one season, and the laterals 
beyond this may be regularly though not too closely 
pinched. The latter course is advisable in cases 
of extra strong-growing Vines, which, if kept 
unduly pinched, are apt to commence growth from 
the main buds. 

Cut-back Vines intended for fruiting in pots next 
year should be given the same careful preparation ; 
unnecessary lateral growth, or undue extension in 
length of rod being a waste of "time and plant 
effort. Watering must be done with a regard to 
the state of the weather, and an excess must be as 
carefully avoided as drought. Until the pots have 
become well occupied with roots, it is better not 
to feed with strong stimulants, but when health v 
and abundant root-action has been established, 
artificial or natural manures in liquid may bo given 
advantageously. 

Vine-eyes or Cuttiny* inserted early in February 
may soon be transferred into pots two sizes larger. 
If they have been plunged in a mild hot-bed up to 
this date, they would be better returned to the 
same (though not necessarily plunged), until they 
have taken bold of the new soiL Good turfy loam, 
with some old mortar-rubble or crushed bones, will 
be sufficient to use at this stage. A soft, sappy 
growth set up by the use of animal manures in the 
soil should be avoided. Vines need all the light 
available in the early as well as later stages of their 
growth. Light stakes should be given for their 
immediate support. 



By Expkat. 

Makch has, in this district, been one long calm, 
with no rough winds to shake the catkin's pollen 
into the Nut-blossoms, nor whip the fragile Snow- 
drop's whiteness into a dirty Drown. This anti- 
cyolonic period has been an advantage to the busy 
bee, whether foraging for pollen in the Crocus and 
Snowdrops, or culling the early sweets from the 
forward Palm, white Arabis, and other early 
flowers, or labouring incessantly carrying in water 
to supply the growing needs of the increasing 
family jn the brood-nest. The calm weather and 
bright sunshine have enabled the bees to work in 
comfort, and with comparatively small loss of bee- 
life. The general opinion seems to be that breeding 
has commenced early this year, and consequently 
an extra run on the stores will result. No one at 
present, however, can tell if this early breeding 
will be of permanent benefit to the craft as a whole, 
or to any individual stock of bees ; because if the 
young bees are bred out of season, they will be 
consumers only, and not producers, seeing that 
they cannot gather honey from barren fiolds. Nor do I 
remember seeing the fields look more barren than 
now for several years at this time of the year ; night 
frosts have followed the warm sunny days, and have 
retarded the growth of vegetation, and kept things 
backward. Those who live in fruit-growing dis- 
tricts should try and take advantage of the early 
breeding, as by judicious management they may 
secure not only early honey, but also sweep the 
board in classes for honey of 1899 at the early shows, 
such as Royal Counties at .Windsor, Essex Agri- 
cultural, and * ' Royal ' show at Maidstone. 

Honey Imports. — The column of imports of 
foreign noney is interesting, and, I think, points to 
the fact that our industry, notwithstanding lower 
prices, must be growing. That bee-keeping is 
going ahead, 4hat British honey and British bee- 
keepers aoer growing in- favour with- the. British 
public, is patent to all observers. One cannot but 
notice, as one perambulates the large town, whether 
on foot, or bus, or tram, that the number of shops 
which stock honey and display the same in con- 
spicuous positions are increasing. And it is grati- 
fying to note in passing that the old time com- 
bination of " milk and honey " is still hand-in-hand. 
It is the dairyman who has taken hold of the honey 
trade. 

Car1>olic Cloths. — As far as my experience goes it 
does not hinder bees from going into sections, but 
I am quite sure that they needlessly irritate them, 
and I now never use them in manipulation. I find 
it far better to wring two or three unbleached 
calico quilts out in a solution of "Izal," one table- 
spoonful to a pint of water; then quietly peel 
off the quilt, drawing the wet one on at the 
same time. Let it remain a minute, then gently 
lilt it for general observation as to strength of bees, 
&c. They will be quietly at work and seem to 
take no notice. Then replace the wet quilt, and 
taking another proceed to uncover one frame at a 
time, covering those inspected with the second wet 
quilt, so that none are exposed. A hive can be 
gone through, I find, without either excitement or 
the hint of a sting ; while, when I havo'used car- 
bolic the bees are all on angry buzz, seeming to 
say, "That nasty stuff frightens us so we don't 
know what to do ; but, wait till we get our senses 
back, and then we'll pay you out," and so they do. 
I have gone through my small apiary of six stocks 
and not heard an impatient note, much lesa had 
a sting, from my dear little bees, by the above 
method. 



Trade Notice. 

♦ 
Mr. A. Hemslky, formerly with Mr. May, 
Dyson's Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton, has 
engaged with Mr. Goodliffe as manager of his new 
nursery at Worthing, entering on his duties about 
April \r>. 

A Mammoth Willow.— We extract the fo! 

lowing from the Transactions of the Enylish 
Arboricnltural Society. The tree was grown at 
Boreham, Essex, and measured when down 
101 feet in length, 5 feet 9 inches in diameter, 
weighed upwards of 1 1 tons, and was as sound as 
a bell. It was planted in 1835, and was taken 
down on April 19, 1888 [query 1898], by Mcssis. 
Warsop & Sons, for the sole purpose of making 
cricket -bats— 1179 being thus supplied. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTI8EMENT8 should be Mnt to the PUBLI8HER. 
Letters for Publication, as well as specimens and plants for 

naming, should be addressed to the EDITOR, 41, Welling. 

ton 8treet, Covent Garden, London. Communications 

Shmdd 06 WRITTEIf ON ONE SIDE OKLT OF THE PAPER, 

sent as early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not beprinted, but 
kept as a guarantee of good faith. The Editor does not under- 
take to pay for any contributions, or to return unused com- 
munications or illustration*, unless by special arrangement. 

Illustrations.— The Editor will thankfully receive and select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, etc; but 
he cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

SATURDAY, April 8— Royal Botanic 8odety, Meeting. 

. ri ,, nlv A»».r n f toyal Horticultural Society of 
TUESDAY, April 11J jieUnd, Meeting. 

nnnvtamv i BBtt i»j Royal Botanic Society's Exhi- 
WBDNKSDAY, April 12 j ^ ition at Regent's Park. 

{Midland Daffodil Show in Edg- 
baston Botanical Gardens, Bir- 
mingham (2 days). 

8ALE8. 

TnpanAV Aprii ,,i Imported and Established OrchidB, 
TUESDAY, April ll -j at pro^^ & Morris' Rooms. 

(Palm-seeds, Carnations, Gladiol', 
Greenhouse Plants, &c, at Pro- 
theroe & Morris' Rooms. 

a u / Imported and Established Orchids, 

April w | at protheroe & Morris" Rooms. 



THURSDAY, 



FRIDAY, 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chiawick, London, for 
the period March 26 to April 1, 1890. Height above 
sea-level 24 feet 
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W.S.W. iS's'tt'S 54*2 37*5; ... 87*9 892 429 845 
S.S.W. '489 484 57* 132-3 002 40*3 40'8'42 9 215 



S.8.W. 506 478 55' 1 
W.8.W. 55049-158-9 
W.8.W. 50o'47-457-8 



8.E. 45*2 
8.8. W. 52-7 



45160" 
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41-9002 42O41-2 
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451423 
45-9 43-6 
46*3 44-2 
48144*9 



Tot. 
42' 1 016 



42-9 350 



43' 1 
43 1 



43-7 

37*8 



485 89-5 
43-9 39-7 



437 423 482 360 



Remarks. 
and spring 



—The weather during the week has been very mild 
like, with a remarkable absence of sun. 



Average Temperature for the ensuing week, deduced from 

Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiswick.— 46 5*. 
Actual Temperatures :— 

Loxdon. —April 5 (12 p.m.): Max. 60° ; Min. 43'. 
Provinces.— April 5 (6 p.m.) : Max. 55*, Yarmouth ; Min. 
45". Abor leen. 
Fine; Light Showers. 



Such is the comforting conclusion 

Reserve of Heat suggested by the facts so lucidly 

for the Earth stated by Sir John Murray in 

andAl ds 11 Wi ° a P 8 "^ 61 * rea< * before the Royal 

Society of Edinburgh on Monday, 
March 20. Sir John stated that the deep-sea 
temperatures had been placed on equal surface 
projection maps, and from a study of these it 
was estimated that over 90 per cent, of the sea- 
floor was occupied by water of less than 40° F. , 
49 per cent, being 36° to 40° F., 41 per cent, 
between 30° and 35° F. , and 3 per cent, under 
30° F. On the 10,100,000 square miles between 



the shore and a depth of 100 fathoms, there were 
annual variations in the temperature ; while on 
the 127,100,000 square miles deeper than 
100 fathoms no annual variation of the tempe- 
rature had been observed, unless off the coast 
of North America, where the Gulf Stream and 
Labrador current run side by side. 

Having thus stated the main facts as to the 
temperature over the floor of the ocean, Sir John 
proceeded to the second part of his subject — 
the maximum and minimum temperature of the 
surface of the ocean. Studied in a similar 
way to the ocean-floor, it was estimated that in 
the coldest months to the north and south of 
the equator, 75 per cent, of the area of the 
ocean is over 40° F. ; while in the warmest 
month of the year, 87 per cent, of the total area 
of the ocean had a temperature over 40° F. 
There was thus a striking contrast between the 
temperature of the floor of the ocean and that 
of the surface waters of the ocean. It was also to 
be observed that the bands of equal temperature 
ran north and south on the floor of the ocean, 
owing to the north and south trend of conti- 
nental shores, while at the surface of the ocean 
the bands of equal temperature ran east and 
west. The effect of these differences in the 
distribution of temperature on the planktonic 
and bonthonic organisms of the ocean was then 
illustrated by reference to pelagic foraminifera 
and other marine animals. 

However potential the temperatures of the 
floor and surface of the sea, and its main currents 
and cross-currents in making the earth habitable 
for man, horticulturists may be pardoned at 
the close of an old-fashioned March of normal 
severity, and a prodigality of dust, cheap this 
year at a guinea a bushel, consisting of millions 
of acres of sand into ash-heaps (model seed- 
beds), if they also pause to note the great 
saving ministry of the sea is thus becoming the 
warming-pan for earth and sky, and the 
powerful and universal protector of our fruit- 
crops, now slowly advancing into blossom. 

Fortunately, the latter are probably a fort- 
night later than usual ; and the later the blos- 
soming-time, the fuller the harvest, as earth, 
air, and sea get warmer as the year gets older. 
Fortunately for us, as fruit, flower, vegetable, 
and plant-growers, the cold water sinks to the 
lowest depths or floor of the ocean, and the 
warmer floats on the surface ; while ice in its 
forming expands, becomes lighter, rises to 
the surface for the sun and air to 
convert it once more into warmer water, 
and enable it to resume its part in the warming 
and watering of the earth. With the major 
area of the surface currents of the ocean at a 
temperature of 40° there is no real danger of 
gardening nor gardeners being frozen out. And 
then we have the Gulf Stream for our special 
help, raising and genialising our climate in a 
most remarkable manner. At this critical 
season, with our fruit crops trembling in the 
balance, when snaps of cold are apt to come 
upon us with equal celerity and severity, it is 
well to be reminded of some of the greater and 
constant protective forces ever ranged on the 
side of the cultivator. 



KEW. — A correspondent writes : — '« The 
pleasure of a visit to Kew nowadays is, to many 
people, greatly spoilt by the want of hospitality on 
the part of the officials so far as bicycles are con- 
cerned. It is bad enough to have to part with the 
machine at the gates at all in face of those well- 
kept and inviting gravel-tracks, but it is more 
distressing still to have to leave the favourite 
Elswick or Beeston-Humber outside the gardens, 



perhaps for some hours, ou a stretch of gran un- 
protected by a roof of any sort whatever, and at 
the mercy of hail, snow, or thunderstorms. Under 
present circumstances, too, what can be easier than 
for the bicycle thief to take his choice of desirable 
machines, while his friend distracts the attention 
of the gate-keeper? Surely the British cycling 
public would not be asking too much were it to 
suggest that a weather-proof shed, provided with 
bicycle racks might be put up inside, at any rate, 
the main entrance to the Gardens. To the no- 
initiated there would seem to be ample space for 
such a refuge by the side of the shelters that are 
provided for confiscated baggage, or outside the 
garden along the wall whereon the time-tables are 
displayed." 

The Surveyors* Institution.— The next 

ordinary general meeting in London will be held on 
Monday, May 1, 1899, when a discussion will take 
place on the "Agricultural Holdings Bill," pre- 
pared and brought in by Mr. Channikg and other*. 
The chair will be taken at eight o'clock. The 
annual dinner of the Institution will be held in the 
King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant, on Wednesday, 
May 10, 1899, at half-past six o'clock precisely. 

Single Blue Hyacinth " Charles Dickens/ 

— Besides the single blue variety, says the Florilt- 
gium Haarlemense f a double blue and a single 
lilac Hyacinth are known by the same name— both 
are sports from the single blue Charles Dickens. 
The well known single purple Hyacinth of the same 
name is from an entirely different origin, and should 
therefore be designated by another appellation. 
On the other hand, a pale lilac-coloured Hyacinth, 
Charles Dickens, not so generally k.iown, is a sport 
from the single blue variety Lure represented. 
Finally, the double rose-coloured Hyacinth Lohen- 
grin is worthy of mention— it is a sport from the 
double blue Charles Dickens. The above facts show 
the marked tendency of the race of Charles Dickens 
Hyacinths, to produce "sports," a circumstance 
that is not met with in 6uch a high degree in other 
Hyacinth?. Connected with this fact , undoubtedly, 
is the phenomenon so frequently noticed, that the 
spike of a single blue Charles Dickens is half blue 
and half red ; while the dividing line between the 
two colours, as a ride, lies in a spiral around tht 
cluster of flowers. 

Nomenclature of Plants. — " At the 

present time, the only dictionary of the plants of 
the whole world, with their synonyms down to date, 
is the Index Kctvenai* ; Britton and Brown, and 
others cited, are excellent authorities. They are 
undoubtedly correct in their position, that many of 
the names they propose to be adopted should hare 
been adopted ; but they have a hard task in trying 
to upset the accepted nomenclature of the whole 
world, throwing everything into confusion, and 
utterly demoralising general lite: at ure, because 
some generations ago somebody blundered, lo 
every other affair of life, even to the collection of 
an honest debt, there is a period when it becomes 
outlawed. The justification is, that by the failure 
of the creditor to collect in time, too many innocent 
iu teres ta become involved. In like manner, there 
can be no reason why thousands should be made to 
suffer by a change in plant names, because credit 
for the original was suffered to sleep for a century." 
Meehans' Monthly, March, 1899, p. 48. 

Yucca qloriosa in a London Garden, - 

On several occasions we have presented our readeri 
with illustrations of this fiue garden plant in flower 
in various localities in this country. We hsre 
recently received a photograph which represejta 
a beautiful specimen flowering in a very small 
garden at Nunhead, London. Mr. HamptosV 
garden is but 21 feet square, aud the Yucca is 
planted in the centre. The garden is quite hemmed 
in with large Poplars and brick walls, yet last season 
the plant produced a spike with 530 blooms, and 
after being cut down early in October, it threw np 
another spike with 27 flowers that were open during 
the first part of November. Surely, this is a plant 
that is worthy the suburban gardeners' appreciation. 
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L£VDEN. — Thedireotorate of this famous garden, 
meant by the death of Profeesor SCRINQAR, has 
been entrusted to Dr. J. M. Jassk, of tho Baiten- 
sorg Botanic Garden. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society's 
ANNUAL REPORT for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1B9S, a copy of which we have recently received, 

eontsius a mass of useful information to cultivators 
of Chrysanthemums for exhibition purposes, or for 
the decoration of the garden only. Immediately 
following the report and balance-sheet presented by 
the Executive Committee, are given the lectures 



incurved varieties, and to synonymous, or too- 
much alike varieties, are items of information 
necessary to the exhibitor ; and the awards of 
the Floril Committee should be useful as a 
guide to what are the most essential of the 
recent novelties. The September show, that we 
have repeatedly urged was useless, or even 
worse, ha* been discontinued, at any rate for the 
present year. There will be an early autumn 
exhibition on October 10, 11, and 12, the great mid - 
season competition on November 7, 8, and 9, and 
an early winter exhibition on December 5, 6, and 7. 
All of tbe above shows, together with the meetings 



that it is best to cut off the runners as often as 
possible, others say it U better not to remove them 
before fruiting. To decide the question, Mr. 
Dcteekoptf, Wolfenbuettel, has made the following 
experiments. Three hundred young Strawberry 
plants of the American variety Sbarpless were 
planted in the middle of August, 1897, in six rows, 
fifty plants in each row, the plants were all of 
equal size and strength. At the beginning of 
September, when the plants began to grow, the 
runners of all the plants were cut off. From this 
date, September 5, tbe plants of row I. were 
deprived of their runners weekly, vie., on Sep, 



open tbe Chrysanthemum rust-fungus, that were 
delivered by Mr. Percy Waterek and Mr. Geo. 
Maskee at tbe Conference held in the St. Stephen's 
Hall, Koyal Aquarium, on October 11. These 
papers, aud the discussion that took place in con- 
nection with them, are worth the study of those 
who last season suffered from the attacks of this 
pest. The report of the Investigation uf Mites, 4c., 
Sab-Committee is given iu full, and members may, 
therefore, discover the reasons that led this sub- 
committee, in the lirst place, to report in favour of 
holding the shows of the Society during 1899 in the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Tbe amended rules of 
the Society, and tbe later results of the work 
of the Classification Committee in regard to strictly 



of the Floral Committee, will be held, na usual, in 
the Royal Aquarium, Westminster. A large 
amount of interest will doubtless be excited by the 
class at the November show for twelve vases of 
Chrysanthemum blooms, fur which a first prize of 
£20 is offered by Mr. H. J. Joses. Mr. Dayi*' 
class for specimen blooms, with a view to en- 
couraging distinctness of colour, will also constitute 
an interesting feature. 

On the Influence of the Removal of the 
Runners of Strawberry Plants upon their 
FERT ILITY. — There are amongst Strawberry-gro were 
different opinions respecting the removal of the 
runners of Strawberry plants. Whilst some say 



tember 12, 19, 26, Octobers, 10, and 17. Those 
of row II. were deprived of their runners fort- 
nightly, on September 19, October 3 and 17. Those 
of row III. were deprived of their runners every 
third week, on September 2'i, October 17, and so 
forth, each following row beiug treated a week 
later, that is, row IV. every fourth week, row V. 
every fifth week, and row VI. every sixth week. 
On October 17, 1897. the experiment was inter. 

formed. At tbe beginning of June, 1890, the first 
new runners appeared. On June 5, 1890, the 
stolons of all plants were removed. Then the 
plants in the single rows were cultivated in the 
same manner as during the previous year until 
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Jane 19. During the week, from June 19 till 25, 
the number of leaves, fruiting -stalks, and fruits of 
each of the 300 plants were counted. The result 
was : the plants of row I. hod together 1175 leaves, 
177 fruiting- 8 talks, and 916 fruits ; those of row II. 
1137 leaves, 159 fruiting-stalks, and 841 fruits; 
those of row HE. 1139 leaves, 167 fruiting-stalks, 
and 860 fruits ; those of row IV. 1009 leaves, 127 
fruiting-stalks, and 628 fruits ; those of row V. 
970 leaves, 105 fruiting-stalks, and 61S fruits ; those 
of row VI. had 928 leaves, 73 fruiting-stalks, and 
482 fruits. 



Division. 


Leaves. 


Fruit- 
k talks. 


Fralte. 


Bach plant produced on average :— 








MOW i. ... ... ... ... 


23-50 


8 54 


1832 


BWrW -&A. .*# ... ... ».« 


2374 


318 


10-82 


Bow 111. ... 


2*2-78 


834 


17-20 


Row IV 


20-18 


2-54 


12 -5C 


Row V 


19*40 


210 


12-30 


Row VI 


18*56 


1*46 


904 



Except as to Row III., the results show that it 
is best to remove the stolons as often as possible. 
As to row III., the experimenter considers that 
some peculiarities in the soil may havo influenced 
the result. The remarks concerning the ripening 
of the fruits in the different rows are interesting. 
On June 21 there were ripe : — 

Row I., from 016 fruits, 53 fruits = 5 '78 per cent 
Row II., „ 841 „ 59 „ = 7*01 
Row III, „ 800 „ SO „ = 418 „ 
Row IV., „ 028 „ 55 „ = 8 75 
Row V., „ 618 „ 78 „ = 1202 
Row VI., „ 482 „ 54 „ = 11-20 
Dr. Dammer, Gross Lichterfelde, Berlin. 
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Cracking of Pears, etc.— The Gartmftora 

and the Bulletin d' Arboriculture publish a figure 
representing the effect of the Bordeaux Mixture as 
a preventative of cracking in Pears, as a conse- 
quence of the growth of the Fusioladium dendri- 
ticum. The mixture in this case is made by 
mixing one kilogramme of copper-sulphate, one of 
lime, and a hectolitre of water, in the manner 
often detailed in these columns. The mixture, it 
must be remembered, is used as a preventative, 
hence it is used in the form of spray as soon as the 
fruit is bo t, and again when the fruit is half -grown. 
The figures of Apples so treated, and others of the 
same kind not so treated, is very striking. 

The Life of Plants under Adverse Con- 
ditions. — Prof. Reynolds Green delivered, on 
March 14, a very interesting lecture on this sub- 
ject, which is published in full in the Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal. When our columns are less crowded, 
we may hope to extract some portions of the 
address, which obviously are of greater importance 
to horticulturits even than to pharmaceutists. 

Aseptic Treatment of Vines.— According 

to the Annates Ayronomiques for March 25, Dr. 
Barretto, a vine-grower of Brazil, applies aseptic 
treatment to his vineyard ; that is to say, preventa- 
tives to preserve the plants against disease-bearing 
germs. To effect this. Dr. Barretto decorticates 
all the old wood, disinfects the whole stock, 
sterilizes the wires by heat, burns the dry leaves, 
washes the posts in copper solutions, and pulverises 
the whole vineyard with these salts as a preliminary 
operation. Dr. Barretto considers that perfect 
asepsis can only be ensured in stony grounds which 
restrict unwholesome and moist [exhalations, and 
enable disinfection to be more conveniently carried 
out. These preparations yielded good results to 
the experimenter, and preserved his Vines from rot, 
which is prevalent in the State of St. Paul. In a 
further series of experiments, dusting with stil- 
phate of alumina proved equally efficacious. 

Protection against Plant-diseases.— In 

a recent periodical (Praklische Blatter filr Pflan- 
zenschutz, January, 1899), Professor J. E. Weiss, of 
Freising, gives results of some interesting experi- 
ments. He wished to test whether whole plants 



could not be treated as we do seeds, namely, by 
immersing them in some solution which would kill 
any fungi present without injuring the plants. He 
immersed plants of Hazel and Oak in spring-con- 
dition without leaves, also Box and Privet with 
leaves, in a 1 -percent, solution of copper-soda 
mixture. After being twenty-four hours there the 
roots were uninjured, and the plants on being 
planted-out grew perfectly. He recommends tbat 
all plants brought into a garden from outside 
sources should be treated in this mixture for one or 
two hours before planting, thus ensuring the kill- 
ing of any fungi they might have carried in. The 
1 -per- cent, copper-soda solution is made in the pro- 
portions— 3 oz. copper-sulphate, 3} oz. washing- 
soda, and 4 gallons of water. The two substances 
are dissolved separately in enough hot water, then 
poured together, and water added up to 4 gallons. 
This is a weak solution, but for delicate plants 
may be still further weakened by adding more 
water. Where plants are suspected, it seems a 
safe precaution to take. We wait to see what are 
the results of further experiments which the 
Professor has in hand. 

Nymph/ca "Marie Lagrange."— The Revue 

Hortkoh of the 16th ult., contains a coloured 
figure of a hybrid Nympiuea as large as N. devoni- 
ensis of gardens, the petals beiug rose-coloured with 
a central light stripe. It was raised by M. 
Lagranoe, of Oullins (Rhone), between the nearly 
allied N. Lotus and N. dentata, and, judging from 
the figure, is a very fine variety. 

The Thirty Thousand Dollar Carna- 
tion.— The raiser of Mrs, T. W. Lawson Carnation, 
Mr. Peter Fisher, is, says Gardening, a Scotch- 
man by birth, and a thorough gardener by training. 
His nursery at Ellis, Mass., is entirely devoted to 
the Carnation. 

MR. JOHN BARRON, of the firm of Messrs. 
William Barron k Son, Borrowash, Derby, 
having been married recently, about seventy 
employes of the firm were eutertained to dinner 
ou the 25th ult. In the interval between the dinner, 
and an enjoyable concert that followed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Barron were presented with a haudsomc 
clock, and hearty expressions of good wishes. 

Devon and Exeter Gardeners. — The 

subject-matter of the last paper of the session, 
delivered last Wednesday, was, " Pelargouium 
Culture from an Amateur's Standpoint," the 
essayist being" Mr. Geo. C. Crabbe, Exeter. Many 
useful hints on potting and the treatment of show, 
fancy, and zonal Pelargoniums, and of striking 
cuttings, were given in the paper. For the annual 
summer outing of the Association in July, it was 
decided to visit Sidbury Manor, the seat of Sir 
Charles Cave, Bart., near Sidmouth. The 
spring session of this Association has been a most 
successful one. 

The Torquay District Gardeners* Asso- 
ciation continues to exert a salutary influence 
upon horticulture in this much favoured western 
locality. The seventh annual report just to hand, 
shows how active the executive has been during 
the recent winter season, when fortnightly meetiugs 
have been held for debating useful subjects iu 
connection with gardening. There have been 
twenty-six uew members elected during the year, 
and the Association has a balance of £11, which it 
is intended to use for the purpose of adding desir- 
able books to the members' library. Dr. R. 
Hamilton Ramsay is the esteemed President of the 
Association, and Mr. Fred C. Smale the Hon. Sec. 

Presentation to Mr. John Lazenby.— At 

their meeting held on Thursday night, March 30, 
at the White Swan Hotel, York, the committee of 
the Ancient Society of York Florists presented to 
Mr. J. Lazenby, who has resigned the post of 
secretary, an illuminated testimonial and a purse 
of gold, subscribed for by members of the Society 
and other friends. Mr. J. C. Milburn took the 



chair. Mr. J. Pillmoor made the presentation, 
and expressed the regret of the President (Alder- 
man McKay) that he was unable to attend. Mr. 
Lazenby, who has been secretary of the society for 
twenty years, was resigning on account of ill-health. 
In thanking the promoters and subscribers, Mr. 
Lazenby alluded to the great progress made by the 
society, mentioning the fact that the first Chrysan- 
themum show was held in the house in which they 
were met together in 1879. 

The Foo8 during March have wrought 

great destruction amongst Peaches in the suburbi . 
of London that happened to be in process of stoning 
at the time. We are acquainted with seTeral 
instances where all of the fruits have since fallen. 
This is a rude reminder to the suburban gardener 
that his position is, after all, attended with serioui 
disadvantages. 

APPLE8 FROM THE ANTIPODE8.— The official* 
of the Orient Steamship Co. enable us to state 
that the Ot muz has sailed for Tilbury with 17,000 
cases of Apples, and the Victoria with 10,000 cases 
of the same fruit. The former ship will probably 
arrive on the 29th inst. 

Wakefield Paxton Society. — At the 

ordinary weekly meeting of the members of tbe 
Paxton Society, held at the Strafford Arms Hotel 
on April 1, a good attendance was present, over 
which Mr. Swire, art master of the Technical and 
Art School, presided. The lecture on this occasion 
was entitled "Gardeners," by Mr. Twigoe, juil, 
nurseryman, Wakefield. A discussion followed the 
lecture, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
the lecturer. 

Great Exhibition at St. Am and, Ghent. - 
We are desired to state that a free entrance ticket, 
available for the whole time that the exhibition is 
open, will be preseuted to all nurserymen (not of 
Belgian nationality) who may be desirous of visit- 
ing the exhibition. Application should be made 
without delay to the secretary of the Ligue Horti 
cole V Union, Mont St. Amand, Oand, Belgium. 

Publications Received.— Journal of theBoard 

of Agriculture, March, 1899. This opens with a 
report on the British crops of last year, supple- 
mentary to that published in December, 1898, and 
indicating an •' exceptionally high standard of 
production reached." There are also papers on tbe 
imports of agricultural produce, Indian agricultural 
exports, and various allied subjects. — Familiar 
Wild Flowers, by F. K. Hulme, F.L.S. (CasseU 
& Co.) ; popular edition, part 1, with ten coloured 
plates. — Nesting Boxes for Birds, by Joseph King. 
Being No. 1 of the Peasants Arts Pamphlets 
(Peasant Arts Society, Queeu's Road, Bayswater). 
An attractive illustrated brochure advisiug the 
making of nesting-boxes for birds : starlings, tits 
redbreasts, Ac, near dwelling-houses, and speaking 
in commendation of birds generally, to the exclusion, 
of course, of the "cheeky, thievish," and universally 
unpopular sparrow. — Proceedings and Journal of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
for October- December, 1698. This includes a paper 
by Mr. A. J. B. Gisseleire upon a "sport" of Canna 
"Partenope" recently figured in our columns; 
advice to amateur irrigationists ; exhaustion of 
fertile soils, and other items. — Canadian Horti- 
culturist, March. Among the articles we note the 
following : — Packing Apples for export ; wrapping 
fruit and vegetables ; Stirling Horticultural Society ; 
good results from spraying in Eastern Ontario; 
Apples for export, and various shorter communi- 
cations. — Die Vegetation der Erde, A. Kngler und 
0. Drude (Leipzig, W. Engelmann). To be noticed 
more fully shortly. — Tijdachrift voor Tuinbouv. 
Vierde jaargang; achtste aflevering. — From the 
Australian Association for the advancement of 
science, a paper by J. F. Bailey on Plants of the 
Babbit-infested Country, Bulloo River, S. Q.^ a useful 
catalogue, although " not to be taken as represen- 
ting the Mora of the district ; it will give some idea 
of those plants which were able to withstand the 
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wverity of the climate of those parts, and produce 
food when all else is parched up. It was impossible 
to identify those which had sprung up, owing to 
the recent rains, and causing the country to look 
m green, as they were, of course, in too young a 
state." The paper is illustrated from photographs 
•applied by Mr. C. J. Pound, Government 
Bacteriologist of Queensland. — From the same 
Association comes another paper by J. F. Bailey on 
the Flora of the Island* of Torres Straits and the 
mainland about Somerset. — Experiment Station 
Record, Vol. xiii., No. 1, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, containing papers on : The Physio- 
logical Role of Water in Plants, by E. Gain; 
Action of Different Colours upon Plants, C. Flam- 
marioD ; Formation and Assimilation of Asparagin, 
0. Loew; Occurrence of Nitrates in Germinating 
Plants, E. Schultze ; Nitrogen Assimilation in the 
Cotton Plant, C. E. Coatee and W. R. Dodson ; 
Sub-irrigation in the Greenhouse, W. J. Green and 
E. C. Green ; Cabbages, H. P. Gould ; Garden 
Feat, B. C. Buffum ; Apple Culturo in Wisconsin, 
E. S. Goff ; Currants, S. A. Beach ; The Russian 
Thistle, E. O. Wooton ; Potato Blight, L. R. 
Jones, Ac — National Nurseryman, March. — Agri- 
cultural Gazette of New South Wales, Vol. x., 
Part 1, Jan., 1899. This contains articles on In- 
sect and Fungus Diseases of Fruit Trees and their 
Remedies, Messrs. Allen, Blunno, Froggatt, and 
Guthrie; Exotic Grasses (Paspalum dilatatum), 
J. H. Maiden ; Useful Australian Plants (Agro- 
pyrum velutinum) ; Native Fodder Plants, and 
Botanical Notes, by J. H. Maiden, and Orchard 
Notes by W. J. Allen.— U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Entomology, The Chinch 
B *J, by F. M. Webster.— Btdktino dtUa R. 
Socicta Totcana di Orlicultura, Febbraio. 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

Acacu alata, Seme de I' Horticulture Beige, March. 

Ax»lka in pica, "Ceres," white, striped with ml; good 
form; fleiivrfr ('Horticulture Beige, April. 

Bomakca Carderi, Masters, Canton, February 2j. 

Dioox kdilk vab., Garten Flore, March 15, figs. 32—30. 

Ethikocactus WmrPLEi, Engeltnann, hfteluDis' Monthly, 
Much. The flowers arc represented of a pink colour. 

Fexdlkra ritpicola, Rente Horticok, March 10, woodcut 
(>«xifiageoua shrub). 

FrcmiA hakeikolia, (kirdtn, March 25. A HibUiiw-like 
Malvad, with linear leaves ; flowed i»ale lilac, 3J iuches iu 
diameter. 

Heuattuus MOLLIS, Harden, March 4. 
H* aoxth Cmarlim DicKKN*, single blue, ruined from seed 
by Mr. Marten Mudde, Florilrgium Uaarlemeiun', t. 'JO. 
KxirnoKiA Nklkom, Harden, March 11. 

l-KiiVTKUM jaiumu'M varikuatl'm, Revue de I'HurtU ultnre 
Mgr, April. 

Liw*«ctiilu» Grakkii, Kranzliii, a terrestrial Orchid, with 
l«we spike* of flowers, each flower about 5 cent. (2 inches) 
H-TOM, with spatulate brown fu-jxilg, spreading petals, white 
within, yellow externally, fore-lobe of lip yellow : Garten 
JW, t 1*00. 

Mu5solia Wathoki, Cm Unjlora, February. 

Nawi«bc«, 1, PseudcNarcissus. var. Emperor; 2, bicolor 
Emiire« ; 3, incomparabilis Sir Watkin, Florile^i-um Haarlc. 
*"«*?, t 27. 

Pirn G lojre d'Bimnay, resembling the Prune de Monsieur, 
>ery prodnctive ; fruits large, globose, purple, riixmiiig before 
ti* Green Gages. A chance seedling ; Revue Hortkole, 
February 1G. 

Plcm, Patsuma, a Japanese variety, with red flesh ; Bulletin 
<l Arboriculture, March. 

Ro*e, Mrs. W. J. Grant, a tine plate of a line Rose ; 
*i*rden, March 18. 

Rivwklia harmentosa, Revue dr V Horticulture Iklge, March. 
Tcliph Rbx rubrorom, double red; and La Candeur, 
double white, Florileginm, Uaartanenee, t 20. 



SPRING FLOWERS ON GRASS. 

Tins, likn not a few other new things 
in horticulture, is not so novel as might be sup- 
posed. Twenty or more years ago the late Mr. 
William Thomson showed, from data gathered 
from several gardeners, that many old mansions 
possessed attached lawns on which spring-flowering 
plants had been known to have flourished as far 
back as the "oldest inhabitant " could remember. 
By means of the same individual, the large expanse 
of half -kept ground here, called " The Wilderness,'' 
is known to have been more or less a large spring 
garden on grams during the whole of the present 
century. Unfortunately, there is no means of 
determining 'with certainty how or when the flowers 



came there. We do know, however, that a 
"Wilderness" was planted some time near the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and between 1700 
and 1707 it was much enlarged and laid out in 
straight walks, which were composed of grass. 
Sixty years later, the "natural" style caused 
another alteration. The straight walks, with their 
tali hedges on each Bide, were obliterated, and 
" serpentine" walks introduced. Gravel was sub- 
stituted for grass, and the interspaces, where shrubs 
and common flowers were cultivated, were laid 
down in grass. It is not exceeding the bounds of 
probability to suppose the tens of thousands of 
Primroses of various hues which now carpet acres 
of ground to have originated from the " Wilderness " 
plantations. The wild Tulips, double - flowered 
Daffodils, Cowslips, and Star of Bethlehem 
doubtless descended in the same way. 

Left, practically, to a state of Nature, these 
semi-wildings afford matter for thought. The 
Primroses, with quaint-looking flowers, whose 
petals stand wide apart from each other as the 
arms of a windmill in miniature, are decidedly of 
erratic temperament— spots they rendered beautiful 
thirty years ago have to-day scarcely a repre- 
sentative left ; and other portions known to have 
been clothed with grass only, are now thickly 
covered with plants. Their rate of progress is not 
rapid. Some seedlings from an improved strain 
that I planted in a bare spot have, in a dozen years, 
spread from the centre no more than as many yards. 
Sometimes the seedlings form a thick clump, tho 
flowers all of ono colour, as if a capsule with its 
seed had been dropped on the spot. At other 
times they are thinly dispersed round the parent 
plant ; they cultivate sociability, and so we find 
them crowding each other under the shade of tall 
Hollies, or cuddling close to the base of some giant 
tree. Those, however, whom fate has placed in 
the opener glades spend their lives, which are 
rather short, more apart. 

Snowdrops display much individuality. Out of 
hundreds very few can be found that agree in all 
particulars. Some are very early, others late in 
flowering ; some tall, some dwarf. The flowers of 
a few are very diminutive. Both outer and inner 
segments vary greatly in shape, so much so that 
instances occur where the inner are almost identical 
with the outer. The markings of the former, again, 
are very varied ; green, yellowish, none ! Snow- 
drops decidedly prefer the shade of large-growing 
trees ; but they also wander to the open, and a 
seedling is sometimes found three to six yards 
from the nearest group. How the seeds are carried 
I have not discovered. As the seed -pods fill, the 
stem naturally declines to the ground, and by the 
time the seeds are ripened, the capsules are buried 
out of sight in the grass, so that some outside 
agency must help in the dispersion of these isolated 
plants. 

Narcissus minor is another plant that seeds 
freely, and among the seedlings very great diver- 
sity occurs in the size and the shape of tho 
flowers. This plant, however, does not wander, 
and the young seedling are always found close to 
the parent. I have seen seedlings from no other 
Narcissi. In addition to the old-established 
Narcissus incomparabilis, N. poeticus, and tho 
common yellow, many kinds have been introduced 
during the last twenty years. A method, at once 
cheap and successful, is to flower the bulbs the 
first year in pots and then in May to transfer them 
to the "grass," either plantiog in small clumps 
as grown in pots, or singly shaking them out. 
One of the prettiest thus grown is N. ornatus. 
I have also established one or two sorts of 
Polyanthus narcissus. 

Hyacinths die out in the course of a few years, 
nor are Tulips any longer lived. Tulipa sylvestris, 
however, spreads in the most extraordinary manner 
by means of stolons which it makes in early spring. 

Crocuses are most difficult to naturalise ; not 
on account of soil or dislike to the position, 
but because of the fond u ess mice and some 
birds have for the conns. Pheasants arc extremely 



fond of them, and, when visiting some gardens 
near Ayr a few years ago I was shown examples 
of the ravages of the common rook, which dig 
up the roots and consume them. Mice may be 
kept from the corms by meaus of very close- 
meshed wire-netting laid an inch or two above 
masses of the corms, the whole being covered with 
soil. I have also tried deep planting, that is about 
10 inches below the surface, and have found birds 
circumvented in this manner. I always plant out 
forced Crocuses after flowering, but strong-growing 
varieties alone ought to be selected ; dark purple 
flowers are unsuitable, and best of all is the 
Golden yellow. 

The pretty blue Scilla precox succeeds well, 
and also Ornithogalums, of which none surpass 
O. arabicum. Alliums also are in an eminent 
degree suited for growing in Grass, but in the 
case of these we are encroaching on the flowers of 
summer. R. P. Brotherston, Tynintjftame, NB. 

[Our illustration (fig. 82, p. 217), shows how well 
the Winter Aconite, E ran this hyemalis, succeeds 
under conditions such as are above mentioned, and 
under trees. The photograph was obligingly for- 
warded to us by Mr. J. Butler, gardener at 
Norman ton Park, Stamford.] 



Scotland. 

THE CRUICKSHANK BOTANIC GARDEN 

FOR ABERDEEN. 

Thanks to the munificence of Miss Ann Cmick- 
sbank, the public of Aberdeen will shortly possess a 
first-class botanic garden and museum. Before 
proceeding with the laying- out of the gardens, the 
trustees appointed under the bequest consulted 
Mr. Nicholson, of Kew Gardens, who visited Aber- 
deen, and made a personal examination of the 
ground. That gentleman's report has been the 
basis on which the arrangement of the gardens has 
been laid. 

In the old Gymnasium School, arrangements will 
be made for the study of systematic botany, with 
laboratory accommodation and lecture conveniences. 
The trustees have it in view to construct at some 
future time a suite of rooms running westward 
from the back of the main block, for the study of 
physiological botany, with suitable laboratory and 
other accommodation. It is estimated, however, 
that such an extension would cost nearly £3000. 
At the south end of the present main building, a 
granite structure is to be erected, to serve as a 
botanical museum Its dimensions are to be 50 feet 
long, 36 feet wide, and over 30 feet high to the 
apex of the roof. The building, which will have a 
most graceful appearance, will be lighted from the 
roof, and will be open to the public. 

In regard to the gardens proper, a careful ex- 
amination has shown that there is a depth of about 
2 feet of good black soil, very suitable for the 
purpose in view. The main entrance to the gardens 
will in the meantime, at all events, be the present 
gateway in Chanonry. From this entrance a main 
walk will lead round the south end of the museum, 
and then strike almost due west, through the 
centre, from end to end of the ground—which, 
altogether, is between 5 and 6 acres in extent. 
From either side of the main walk, subsidiary walks 
will carry the visitor to all parts of the gardens. A 
portion of the ground in the south-east corner, at 
present used as a market-garden, will be retained 
for a propagating-ground for the botanical garden ; 
and another piece, about half an acre in extent, 
will be set apart for the use of the Agricultural 
Department of the University of Aberdeen. Prac- 
tically, all the rest of the ground will be laid out in 
plots for the culture of herbaceous plants, after the 
manner of the Royal Gardens, Kew. The small 
building in the south-west corner of the ground, 
intended at one time as an isolation hospital for the 
Gymnasium School, will be utilised as accommoda- 
tion for the gardeners. Ths gardens are to be free 
to the public under as favourable regulations as it 
is possible to frame. The plans, which have had 
the full approval of the trustees, have been pre- 
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pared by Mr. Beonet Mitchell, architect, in coo- 
junction with Dr. James W. H. Trail, Professor of 
Botany, Aberdeen University, who has taken a 
close personal interest in the carrying out of the 
scheme. K, 



Home Correspondence. 

EUCALYPTU8. — In reference to Dr. Bonavias 
remarks, I may say, that one of the leading 
druggists in Rome told me that the medical men 
there had made a series of experiments about the 
medicinal value of Eucalyptus-oil, or eucalyptine, 
as it is called, and that they attach small value to 
it. On the other hand, the very great efficaciousness 
of the trees for drainage purposes is beyond all 
dispute. H. E., Mentonc. 

THE CAMELLIA IN E88EX. — The enclosed 
Camellia-blooms and foliage were cut from a tree 
crowing out-of-doors and over-hanging the lake, 
being reached in fact by the aid of a boat. There 
is a very old man here who has worked on the 
estate fifty years, and he says that the Camellia 
was planted before his time. The tree must have 
withstood some very hard winters during half of 
a century. Edivd. Collins, Cranbrook Hall Gardens, 
Ilford. [If the tree has been in such a position 
for the length of time stated, it is a notable speci- 
men. The flowers sent are small, of course, but 
the foliage is very good. Ed. ] 

MARECHAL NIEL R08E. — Referring to Mr. 
Fish's useful remarks concerning the disease Mare- 
chal Niel Rose is so very subject to, I think two 
considerations have to be borne in mind in the 
endeavour to find a remedy. That it is a matter 
of great importance none will gainsay who have 
any knowledge as to the immense numbers of 
plants which are purchased and die, after a year 
or two's growth, or an attempt to grow. Primarily, 
it is probable that the method of growing-on the 
plants so vigorously in unnaturally nigh tempera- 
tures, before they are disposed of, may bo the 
cause of lack of success when they are ultimately 
planted out. Certain it is, that plants grafted at 
or below the ground-line, notwithstanding this 
initial vigorous growth, succumb the most May 
not contact of the Marechal Kiel wood with tbe 
cold ground in a soft, im matured state, be tbe 
cause of both this aud knotting? This variety 
neither succeeds thus, nor properly long together, 
as a standard much pruned-back, as is usual with 
standards. Its nature and desire is to make 
vigorous growth ; in furtherance of which, I have 
known plants under glass, cut down annually, 
succeed well. Buds grafted about 3 or 4 feet high 
upon Gloire de Dijon make vigorous shoots. I 
have had dual ones from such buds 14 feet long in 
the season ; and it is possible by this system of 
budding greater success may be obtained. William 
Earli'y. 

THE ABNORMAL QROWTH8 ON MARECHAL 
NIEL R08E.— Your correspondent, "D. T. F.," 
with many other writers on the swelling of the 
stem of this Rose, usually refers to it as a disease, 
and also as being constitutional. But whilst 1 
admit that it is constitutional, I cannot admit 
that it is disease or ill-health. The general cause 
of this swelling of tbe stems of the scion seems to 
arise rather from the excessive elaboration of sap 
through the agency of strong leafage, thus leading 
to the formation of cambium by the return or 
aerated sap, in a way too free and rapid for the 
capacity of the stock to utilise it, unless the stock 
be of similar gross or strong-growing nature. But 
as I have said, with large experience of M. Niel 
worked on to gross growers such as were previously 
named, this cambium swelling, miscalled canker 
and "gout,'' never occurred. Has anyone tried 
that grossest of all Roses, Crimsou Rambler, which 
strikes so freely as cuttings, as a Marechal Niel 
stock. This should auswer admirably, as it is in 
itself a free cambium creator. But the working 
should not be onto small shoots. The plants should 
be induced first, after being well rooted by hard 
cutting back, to send up one of its characteristic 
strong growths from the base of the stem, and 
that should be the budding medium. Then there 
can be no doubt but that scion and stock would 
swell together freely enough. Without doubt the 
primary cause of the trouble with Marechal Niel 
has been in working it persistently on stocks that, 



whilst excellent for other Rosea, are unfit to meet 
its peculiar requirements. A. D. 

THE WEATHER IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. —I 
am afraid in some cases the severe frosts and bitter 
cold winds during March have done considerable 
damage. Peach and Apricot-trees, however, have 
not suffered greatly, as only those bloems that 
were fully expanded have been killed. Roses have 
suffered very much indeed. I scarcely know at 
present how they will succeed this year, but they 
are not likely to be very tine. I examined our 
Onion-bed on March 29 ; the seedlings are about 
an inch high, and under a small magnifying glass 
the tips seemed as if they had been frozen, and 
had since damped off. It is to be hoped that such 
is not the case generally. A singular circumstance 
in connection with the frost is that the Tree 
Mallow (Lavatera arborea variegata) does not seem 
to have taken any harm, except the very young 
tips that have grown this year. I do not think the 
spring-sown Peas or the Spinach have been hurt, 
and at present some early Turnips that were 
through the soil appear to be all right, but they 
will most likely damp off. A friend about 5 miles 
from Lamport has lost 40 poles of Potatos, the 
frost having penetrated the soil to such an exteut 
that he fears they are quite spoiled. The most 
severe frost we have had has been 20°, and our 
elevation is 450 feet. H. Kemps/tall, Lamport Hall 
Gardens % Northampton , March 30. 

IVY LEAVE8 EATEN BY AN INSECT.— On page 
189 of the Gardeners' Chronicle, a correspondent, 
R. D. , asks if any one has had similar experience 
of Ivy leaves being eaten. We have here an 
old Oak tree, whose branches are cut off to within 
a few yards of the trunk, the whole of which is 
covered with Ivy, and forms an object of beauty 
all the year round. Last August something 
was noticed to be eating the Ivy leaves, especially 
those near the base, and I made a close examioatiou 
without detecting anything. But the next day I 
had success, for I found on a stalk-leaf of an Ivy, 
a caterpillar 1 4 to 2 inches long, almost of the same 
tint as the Ivy wocd ; indeed, eo much so, that it 
was not easy to distinguish it. It had four legs 
at the ends of tbe body, and with these it can fix 
itself very firmly on to the wood or leaf- stalk [a 
looper, Ed.] ; it is also very strong, for while fixed 
firmly to the wood with its hind legs, it will reach 
about in search of focd all round. After this 
disco very, more than a hundred caterpillars were 
captured during the next few days. In some 
iustanccs they had bitteu holes in the leaves and 
round the edges, and some were found suspended 
by a thread. I have seen these pests before on 
trees, but not in such numbers, nor on an Ivy 
plant. [The caterpillar was probably the larvm of 
Boarnica rhomboidaria, Ed.] A. 1\, Birmingham. 

8ALAD8 IN ENGLAND.— Why do English gar- 
deners so much neglect salads? On March 13, I 
came to Sidmouth, S. Devon, an eminently favoured 
locality. The hotel is in a grand position, surrounded 
by choice Conifers, such as Pinus insignis, &c. , with 
Camellias in flower, and a walled in kitchen garden 
.of 7 to 8 acres, with conservatories, &c. Here the 
only salad to be seen was Mustard-and-Cress, most 
ostentatiously served at every meal, as if a great 
delicacy; but no Lettuce, Endive, or even Celery; no 
Radishes, nor fresh Mint for sauce. How different 
from the north of France, wbeie, with a much 
worse climate, oue has, at this time of the year, 
Radis rond & bout blauc served each day at 
breakfast, aud delicious Lettuce salads at every 
meal. I came on to Falmouth, an eveu more 
favoured locality in the midst of private gardens, 
which not even the Riviera can equal— where one 
sees Tree Ferns, Palms, Embothrium, Dicksonias, 
and other very choice plants iu full luxuriance. 
Here 1 am able to get a little tough Cabbage- 
Lettuce, and some even tougher Endive, most 
sparingly served, and that is all. Can it be that 
the cooks prefer to send to the greengrocer for 
French Lettuces ? lam afraid there is so met hi ug 
in this ; but the hotel keepers do not give the^c to 
their guests. R. Milnc-Bedttead. 

AN OLD 8EED HOUSE.— I have just met with a 
catalogue of Dutch bulbs, including Cape and 
others, issued in 1846 by Westmacott & Co , 
Seedsmen and Florists, 150, Cheapside, opposite 
St. Pauls. As I can find no trace of thiB firm in a 
trade list published in 1853, I assumed that it had 
ceased to exist by that time. In looking through 
this list, it is seen that in those days (regarding the 



catalogue as a fairly representative one) the doable 
Hyacinths were much more numerous than the 
Bingle, and but few of the varieties of the former 
have survived to this day, and even fewer of the 
single varieties. The only named variety of the 
vernal Crocus was David Rizzio. There were 
only eight varieties of early Tulips, and the same 
of double, while the named varieties of Polyanthus 
Narcissus were much more numerous than they are 
in the present day. Ji. D. 

MALVERN HOU8E CONSERVATORY. MAPPER- 
LEY, NOTTINGHAM.— The illustration in the last 
issue of the Gardeners 1 Chronicle was very gratifying 
to me, as it showed how well Seaforthia slogans 
had done after the lapse of sixteen years. Great 
credit is due to Mr. Nicholas German, who designed 
the Malvern House conservatory and store, and 
planted the gigantic Palm ; and as a plaotsman 
and orchidist he was exceptionally successful, as he 
established the Arnot Hill collection, and flowered 
OdontoglosBum Hilli and O. Arnotti for tbe lint 
time, and carried out the principal features in both 
gardens. It was a gardening treat to visit either 
place. T. Edington, Tortwortlt Court, Fnijuld, 
Gloucestershire, 

PRIMULA OBCONICA AND P. 81 NEN8I8.— Having 
suffered from the irritation which the leaves of 
Primula obconica cause when touched, it may be 
of service to those who, like me, are affected by 
this plant to know that Condy's Fluid rubbed on 
the affected parts affords great relief. It may alio 
act similarly when irritation is caused by P. sinensis. 
C. S., Ipsderu 

With reference to the extract from 



Dr. Kirk's paper in the Lancet, which appeared 
in the Gardeners' Chronicle for March 18, p. 171, 
I may be permitted to make a few remarks. 
For several years, whenever I have seen P oboooia 
grown, I have made a point of inquiring if anyone 
who had to work with the plants felt any ill effect 
I have also made enquiries regarding the precise 
ways in which the sufferers were affected. From 
what I have learned, I should put down the 
number of those affected as considerably fever 
than 20 per cent, of those who handle or touch 
this Primula. In the majority of those affected 
only a severe irritation, more or less temporary, is 
caused by simple contact. Should working with 
the plant be persisted in, eczema is frequently 
produced, and I have been told of at least one case 
of severe blood poisoning arising from persistently 
handling the plant. In some instances the simplest 
touch in brushing past a plant causes very painful 
irritation. The foreman in one English botanical 
garden informed me that if hit bare arm touched a 
leaf when he was going along the greenhouse path 
the irritation produced was so painful that he had 
to put bis arm under a water-tap to soothe the pain. 
Dr. Kirk's second *' fact," viz., "that some con- 
stitutions are specially susceptible, while others 
enjoy immunity " I have proved by several 
experiments upon myself, without however pro- 
ceeding to the extreme of the patient who "chewed 
the flowers and swallowed the juice." I have 
touched my lips with leaves, stems, roots, and 
flowers without feeling anything the worse. What 
I have learned also corroborates what Ik. 
Kirk Bay b with regard to his patient that "she 
had handled the plant for one or two yean 
before the first blistering of the lips was ex- 
perienced. One of my friends cultivated this 
Primula for at least two years before he felt any 
evil effects, but he had at length to give up growing 
it. Dr. Kirk's qualified statement that "ap- 
parently the majority of sufferers have been 
females, although the evidence on the latter point 
is not decisive," is not confirmed by my experience 
It may be that females are more apt to seek 
medical advice, and that thus more cases, from 
their sex, have come under the notice of medical 
men thau from among males. I am of opinion that 
the number of males affected is relatively as high 
as of females. One would have thought, too, that 
gardeners, whose hands were hardened with their 
work, and whose Bkins were apparently less sensi- 
tive, would have been comparatively immune ; yet 
my inquiries lead me to think that soft and tender 
skins are not more liable to feel the irritation than 
others. I have been told of a curious case, which 
I can hardly credit, but which I give for what it is 
worth. It is that of a traveller who asserts that 
if be enters a place in which Primula obconica is 
grown he feels uncomfortable. Whether, we are to 
set this down as a "traveller's tale/ 1 or aa an 
instance of some occult influence, it is not for me 
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to mj. It is said thmt it ii not even necessary that 
the plant should be teen before the uncomfortable 
feeling begin*. The tale sounds incredible, yet 
stranger things have been found to be true. From 
a gardening standpoint, it is highly desirable that 
ire ahonld have a little more light upon these 
irritative properties of io valuable a plant. This 
most be my excuse for the length of thin note. 
S. Arnott, Carwthorn, bg Dumfriea, N.B. 



A FEW GOOD CAMELLIAS.— It is to be very 
much regretted that these exquisite flowering 
shrubs should have been ousted from the popularity 
tbey once enjoyed by the Chrysanthemum and 
other plants of more recent introduction, but, 
although relegated to the background for a time, 
it is pleasing to see that tbey are gradually 
regaining the position they once held and which 
they so richly deserve, for there are few plants to 
equal them for conservatory- decoration in the 
early spring months. This beiog so, a list of a few 
good varieties may be useful to some who, may be, 



massive blooms— a grand thing ; alto its counter- 
part, Mathotiana alba, similar in all but colour, 
which is white, as its name implies ; Mar- 
chioness of Exeter, rosy-cerise, a grand thing, and 
worthy a place in any collection, free bloomer j 
Montironi Vera, very solid, pure white blooms, 
which show up well against the deep green foliage ; 
Conspicua, rosy pink, blotched with white, a 
greatly improved Doukelaari ; Corallino, rich deep 
red, very showy ; tricolor, flesh-coloured, flaked 
with a, deeper tint of the same colour, a grand 
acquisition. These last three are semi double 
varieties, which are becoming well known, and 
gaining in favour, and justly so, and should be 
planted by all who have the requisite apace. 
E. H. &, HftU. "^ 



MARKET GARDENING IN THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS : JERSEY. 

(COMiK.iudJrimp.mt.) 
Mb. H. Becker's Norhkrv.— On a busy morning 
in September last 1 entered the covered market. 
'Ilia quantity of the Belladonna Lilies on sole was 
truly surprising, and they were of unusually intense 
colour. Other hardy flowers included Dahlias, 
Asters, and diverse herbaceous species. The Pears, 
Grapes, Figs, and Melons to be had were excellent. 
Subsequently, when passing through the town, my 
attention was drawn to some Orchids in flower in 
the window of a shop in Beresford Street. Upon 
inquiry, I was informed they were grown at the 
Cesarean Nursery, St. Saviours, to wbioh I was 



well-deserved tribute to its worth. In Essex, I 
have had it bloom, and in a somewhat shady situa- 
tion— on the north aide of somewhat overhanging 
tree — as early as the second week in March. It 
is a quaint plant, as its numerous spreading 
branchleta become covered with Ho were, the 
fragrance of which is very pronounced and sweet, 
before a leaf appears. Kept slightly pruned, 
so ss to give it a bushy shape, without giving it too 
much the clipped, rounded, wretched suburban gar- 
den form, it make* a desirable plant for the second 
row in shrubberies ; and even a bed planted with 
it, dotted with dwarf Arundo donax variegata, 
edged with Daphne Cneorum, has telling effect 
during the spring and summer months. W. E. 



contemplate planting a few at this season. I give 
below n list of fifteen varieties which, I think, are 
deserving a place in any garden. Taking them alpha- 
betically we begin with the old alba plena, which is 
too well known to need any comment ; Beauty of Wal- 
tliara, pale blush, sweetly pretty, and hard to beat ; 
C. H. Hovey, bright crimson, fine, ■ free bloomer ; 
Cbsndleri, rich crimson -scarlet, and, like the 
foregoing, a free bloomer ; delicatissims, blooms 
like a double Petunia, creamy-white, exquisitely 
delicate ; Duchess, similar to Beauty of Waltham, 
but deeper in colour, very pretty ; fimbriata, like 
alba plena, but with fimbriated petals ; T .ady 



This nursery has been entirely remodelled by Mr. 
Becker since giving np the Imperial Nursery, the 
famous spot where the late Mr. C. B. Saunders 
grew so many of the large Fears that years ago 
mode Jersey specially famous for this luscious 
fruit. When the Cesarean Nurseries were taken 
over, many of the pyramidal and bush fruit-trees 
were moved from the Imperial Nursery and planted 
at the new place. When firmly established, theso 
and many other trees will doubtless produce fruits 
equal to any that have been gathered in days gone 
by. It may appear incredible, but for one fruit of 
Belle de Jersey Pear Mr. Becker has many times 
received the sum of I0». and even 15s. The care 
bestowed upon the fruit-trees is evident The 
summer shortening of laterals is duly performed, 
and the centre of the trees are kept sufficiently 
open to admit the necessary air and sunshine, and 
when the fruit is set in the spring every encourage- 
ment is given to the trees by the application of 
manures, either a* a liquid or as top- dressings. 
Careful thinning is done, that no ill-formed or 
inferior fruits may remain. In September, when 
many of the fruits are well advanced, number* of 
them are protected from the ravages of birds and 
wasps by being enclosed in muslin bags. Similar 
methods are practiced all over the island. 

One's Brat impressions of Mr. Becker's nnrsery 
are agreeahle. A broad walk run* right through 
the grounds, and it is spanned by many arches, 
which are covered with freely -growing climbers. 
The land is divided by Privet and Yew hedges. 
Near to the centre of the nursery is a large dwell- 
ing-house, which was then in the hands of the 
builder, though a part was in use as an office and 
storehouse for bulbs, rendered necessary by the 
Daffodil industry. Hero Mr. Becker haa in con- 
templation the establishing of a school of horti- 
culture, in some respects similar to those on the 
Continent. Room* are being built for a number 
of young men, who will be taken as apprentices to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of plant and fruit 
culture as practised in Jersey. The island is 
capable of producing a greater quantity of fruit 
than it has hitherto done. 

Immense quantities of Tomatos and Melons are 
grown here, and the produoe shipped to the main- 
laud. Tomatos, naturally, succeed very well out 
of doors here, but there are houses devoted to them 
also. A favourite variety is "The Cropper," and 
it* name is a good one, a* it i* free in setting, pro- 
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duoes Urge cluster" o( median). sized fruity and 
bears well to the top of the plants, ocean ionully 
8 feet high. Tha vineries are especially good. A 
house originally filled with Minolta of Alexandria 
now accommodate an equal number of Vines of 
that variety and Apple? Towers. No fire-heat is 
applied to the house, still excellent results are 
obtained. The varieties Appley Towers and Muscat 
of Alexandria Mr. Becker intends to grow more 
largely, but Black Hamburgh and tiros Colnmr will 
not suffer neglect. It is wonderful how well Vines 
succeed in Jersey, seeing that in many instances 
no preparations whatever are made when the 
canes are planted, beyond the simple building of 
a house and the planting of the Vises in the ground 
outside. But the roots are subsequently afforded 
repeated applications of stable-manure or chemical 
foods. 

Of Orchid* grown by Mr. Becker may be 
mentioned Dendrobium Wardianum and D. nobile, 
Cattleyaa Harriaoni, violates, Gaakclliana, and 
Mendeli ; Oclogyne crlstata, Cbyaia anrea, Odon- 
toglossum citroamnm, Epi dec drum vitellinum 
major, Oncidium Lanoeanum, Cypripediums insigne, 
barbatum, and leaoorrhodum. All of these have 
proved useful for the supply of cut-flowers. The 
Red Currant Comet, Ac. (figured in Gardeners' 
Chronicle, 1896, Vol. xx., p. 137), I noticed in some 
quantity. The growth of the bushes is unusually 
strong and distinct, and the crop of fruit and length 
of the bunches is said to be astonishing. 

In the grounds of the nursery were large quan- 
tities of Abies Pinaapo, A. nobilis, and A. Nord- 
manniona, Green and Golden leaved Euonymun in 
ten thousands, and standard and dwarf Rose-trees 
are features of the out-of-doors department. 

A number of German and Italian prunes are 
being cultivated, which it is hoped may prore 
remunerative. The trees are very vigorous, and Mr. 
Becker has hopes of their ultimate success. If 
these should bo capable of producing fine ripo 
fruits in September, tbo season of choice Plums 
would be considerably lengthened. From a Special 
CoiTfponttrnt. 



Societies. 

BOTAL HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific Committee. 

Front I II. J. Vam-H, Esq., In the Chair ; llr. Mailer, 
Oct. W. Wllks, Bev, O. lienslow, Hon. Sec. ; Vi.it™-, Mr. 
L-es. 

Havo/Saym a SpBMSK rinrtitf) Frott.~Kr. T, tt. Brace, 
The Old Osrrsnp, New Galloway, sent the following couur 

during the whole or lut week, ami steadily increaah 
although the mesa temperature of the week ni only ~ 



The mem teniperstnre of Hatch 24 tns only SST. The 
cnt-bt»nch would be about half. an- inch In diameter, and tome 
pounds weight of Icicles, or pints of asp, have flowed out 
during the week, and It still continues to flow. The maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures were as follows i—lOth, 



i the question of massing gin F.at to Bach 

llfcreoce ol opinion. 

if Fsck Flsce Gartens, tlniler-ai.TlBaai, 



Carnation* and r'armnuMmuni attnetrd ty imirti, 
Mr. Lees, or Trent Park, New Barnet, exliiblletl apei-liiH 
Pinks and Chrysanthemums, which were forwarded tr 
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Henalow atated that the pollen was quite shrivelled a 
probably useless, aa Mr. Wolley-Dod had found to be the er 
with other hybrid Narcissi. Be sent also a spontann 
hybrid between K. triaodrus and the Daffodil. The pollen 
this also proved quite effete. He also sent flowers or 
Johnston!, s supposed species Intermediate betwc 

more closely than the one mentioned above, as the ore 
was almost eisctly that of the Daffodil, but of a paler yelk 
The pollen proved t" be very lml, lmt still many grains w, 
spparently quite ]*rfBrt. Mr. Volley. Dod nays that "It 
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A RECENTLY -CERTIFICATED 
APPLE. 

Is our present issue we take the opportunity to 
illustrate a variety of Apple that was given nn 
award by the Fruit and Vegetable Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on March 14. 
Allen's Everlasting (fig. S3), is a. fairly old 
variety, of about medium size and regular outline. 
The largo and open eye is set in a moderately 
deep basin, while the (lender stalk, rather 
more than half an inch long, is also set in a wide 
and deep cavity. In colour, the fiuit is green, 
with but few atreaks of red, but the green becomes 
yellowish as the fruits ripen. Primarily a dessert 
Apple of rich flavour, it is also a good kitchen fruit, 
and keeps well until June. The award, now 
somewhat tardily given, was a First-class Cert in cot e, 
tbe specimens being shown on that occasion by 
Mr. J. Maaterton, Weston House Gardens, 
Ships ton -on-S tour. The fruits we have figured 
were kindly supplied us by Messrs. Geo. Buoynrd 
k Co., Maidstone. It may be interesting to add 
that there were thirteen dishes of this variety 
exhibited at tbe Apple Congress, held at Chiswick, 



la a pot, brought • most creditable display j and tbe same 
may be said of Narcissi and Tulips. Not lean praiseworthy 
were tbe pots of Polyanthus Narcissi, and single and double 
trumpet varieties. It was Inst a little early tor the Tulips, 
still some very K""d blooms were staged. There were colhc 

rarlaa, Rtohaidlas, die. ; sn'i collections of foliage-plants were 
remarkably good. 



(£s!»l U f>.\ and of furniture (£40 7s. Sd-X has been vrirM 
off. £B50 had been set aside as reserve for uaeipirsd risks 
The report was unanimously agreed to, as was the rcpsibh 
datlon of directors, that a dividend of S per cent, far *■ 
year, and a bonus of 6 per cent be paid, and last £W 



of 4j. per share, and thatiil **. be called up between »■ 
and June 1, 18W. This will make the subscribed «pit> 
£50,000, and the paid up capital £10,000. The premium os 
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The term ' ' accumulated temperature Indicate* the aggregate 
amount, as well as the duration, of degrees of temperature 
above or below 42" Fahr. for the period named ; and this 
combined result is expressed in Day-degrees— a "Day- 
degree M signifying 1* continued for twenty-four hours, or 
any other number of degrees for an inversely proportional 
number of hours.] 
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The districts indicated by number in the first column are 
the following : — 

0, Scotland, N. Principal Wheat-producing Districts- 
It Scotland, E. ; 2, England, N. E. ; 8, England, E. ; 
4, Midland Counties ; 5, England, including London, S. 
Principal Grating, <fc. Districts — 6, Scotland, W, ; 
7, England, N.W. ; 8, England, 8.W. ; 9, Ireland, N. ; 
10, Ireland, S. ; * Channel Islands. 



THE PAST WEEK. 

Thi following summary record of the weather throughout 
the British Islands for the week ending April 1, is 
mrntshed from the Meteorological Office :— 

"The walker during this period was mild, and unsettled 
very generally, with frequent and considerable falls of rain in 
the west and north, and occasional slight falls in the more 
southern and eastern parts of the kingdom. 

" Tbt Uvtperature was above the mean, the excess ranging 
from 2° in 'Scotland, N., and E.,'to 6° in the 'Midland 
ConnUes,' and ' Ireland, N.,' and to 7* in ' Ireland, 8.' The 
highest of the maxima were recorded, as a rule, on April 1, 
and ranged from 66° in * England, S.,' and 65* in the 'Midland 
Counties,' and • England, 8. W.,' to 67° in ' Scotland, W.' The 
lowest of the minima were registered on the 26th, when they 
ranged from 26° in ' Scotland, N. and E.,' and 29° in * England, 
K.,' to MP in the ' Channel Islands,' snd 41° in ' Ireland, 8.' 

"The rainfall greatly exceeded the mean in Scotland, 
♦specially in the west and north, and to a leaser extent over 
Ireland and in ' England, N.W./ but in almost all the English 
district* the fall was less than the normal. 

"The bright *mtshint was deficient in all parts of the 
kingdom, the percentage of the possible duration ranging 
from 35 in the ■ Channel Islands,' and from 24 in ' Eng- 
land, N.W. and 8.W.,' to 14 in 'Scotland, N.,' and 
•England, N.E.* " 



GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 

Ha. Robert G a lb r a iTU, for the last Ave years Gardener to 
Kd. Marti*, Esq., at Heathneld, Wimbledon, S.W., as 
Gardener and Overseer to Ai.ex. Wylie, Esq., M.P., 
Cordalo, Benton, N.B. 

Mr. W. Hcxrt Cosk, as Gardener to Captain Gbassiot, R.N., 
Hampton Lodge, Scale, Farnham, Surrey. 

Mr. William Williams, lato Gardener at Guilsborough 
Grange, as Gardener to U. E. Paoet, Esq., Great Hough- 
ton House, Northampton. 

Mr. G. E. Moorman, as Gardener to Lieut-Col. Ga.mkkll, 
Rose Leigh, Wool ton, Liverpool. 

Mr. W. DftAauwa, for four years Foreman in Messrs. High 
Low h Co. 'a nurseries, Clapton, as Gardener to F. II. 
JoBxwrotr, Esq., Green Bank, Plumbley, near Knntsford. 

Mr. Groans Impbtt, formerly General Foreman at Tongswood, 
Hawkhurst, as Head Gardener to W. G. Cripps, Esq., 
The Lawn, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

Mr. Joiix Gcmbwkilrr, Assistant in the Garden Department, 
Hyde Park, has been appointed by the Portuguese 
Government to take charge of the Government Gardens 
In the province of Angola. 



Markets. 

m 

COVENT GARDEN, APRIL 6. 

[We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible 
for the quotations. It most be remembered that these 

3 notations do not represent the prices on any particular 
ay, but only the general averages for the week preceding 
the date of our report The prices depend upon the 
quality of the samples, the supply in the market, and the 
demand ; and they may fluctuate, not only from day to 
day, but often several tunes in one day. Ed. I 

Plants in Pots.— Avkraob Wholesale Prices. 
s. d. t . d. 
Arbor Vitsc p. doc 12 0-86 
Aspidistras, p. dor. 18 0-86 

— specimen, each 5 0-10 
Dracaenas, various, 

per doc 

— viridls, p. dot. 
Buonymus, various, 

per dozen 
Evergreens, in var., 

per dosen 
Ferns, in variety, 

per dozen 



Fruit.— Avttuoi Wholesale Prices. 



12 0-80 
9 0-18 

0-18 

6 0-14 



4 0-12 



s.d.s.d. 



per 



0- 
0- 



Ferns, small, 

100 

Ficus elastica, each 
Foliage plants, var., 

Lycopodiums, doz. 
Marguerite Daisy, 

per dozen 

Myrtles, per doz.... 

Palms, various, ea. 

— specimens, ea. 21 0-08 

Scarlets, per doz. 6 0-8 



1 0- 
80- 

60- 
6 0- 



1 0-15 

















Gut Flowers, Ac— Average Wholesale Prices. 



Anemones, dozen 

bunches 

Arum Lilies, dozen 

blooms ... .. 
Asparagus "Fern," 

bunch 
Azalea, white, 12 

bunches 

Azalea mollis, per 

dozen bunches ... 
Bouvardias, per bun. 
Camellias, per doz. 

blooms ... 
Carnations, per doz. 

blooms ... 
Daffodils, doz. bun. 
Eucharis, per dozen 
Gardenias, per doc 
Geranium, Scarlet, 

per doz. bunches 
Hyacinths, Roman, 

per doz. bunches 
Jonquils, doz. bun. 
Lilium longiflorum, 

per dozen 
Lily of the Valley, 

dozen bunches ... 



erf. ad. 
10-20 
4 0-60 
20-8 
8 0-40 



6 0- 

4- 



16-20 



6- 
6- 
0- 
0- 



6 0-80 



0- 

0- 



6 0-9 
6 0-10 



a d. a d. 
Marguerites, p. doz. 

bunches 4 0-50 

Maidenhair Fern, 

per doa bunches 6 0-90 
Mignonette, per 

dozen bunches ... 2 0-80 
Narcissus, White, p. 

dozen bunches ... 16-20 
Orchids, per dozen 

blooms 6 0-12 

Pelargoniums, doz. 

bunches 4 0-60 

— scarlet, per doc 
bunches 6 0-80 

Roses (indoor), per 

dozen 16-20 

— Pink, per dozen 4 0-60 

— Tea, white, per 

dozen 2 0-80 

— Perle, per doc 10-20 

— Safrano, p. doc 16-20 
8mJlax, per .bunch 2 0-80 
Tuberoses, 12 blms. 8-10 
Tulips, per dozen... 6-18 
Violets, per docen 

bunches 6-16 

— Parma, bnnch 2 0-26 



Vegetables.— Average Wholesale Prices. 



Artichokes, Globe, 
per doc 

— Jerusalem, per 

810 V© ••• ••• 

— Stachys or 

Chinese, lb... 
Asparagus, Paris, 



a d. s. d. 

2 0-30 
16-20 



s. <L s.d. 



6 0-10 



04 - 



4 0-5 



— Giant, bundle.. 10 0-12 



1 



— Toulouse ... 3 f- 4 

— Barcelona ... 16-1 

— Italian bundles 16-1 

— Spanish, bund. 16-10 

— Sprue 9 — 

— English, per 100 4 0-50 
Beans. Dwfa. , Chan- 
nel Islands, lb. 9 — 

English, lb. 8-10 

Long Pods, 

in flats 3 6 — 

— Madeira, bkt 2 6-36 
Beetroots, per 

dozen 6-09 

— bushel 2 6-30 

Broccoli Sprouts, 

per bushel ... 8 6 — 

— bags CO - 

Cabbage, tally ... 5 0-70 

— Coleworta, per 

bushel ... 3 0-40 
Carrots, new French, 
per bunch 

— washed, in bags 

— unwashed 

— Surrey, bunches 

doz 

— French flats ... 
Cauliflowers, per 

dozen ... 

— Cornish, crates 
Celeriac, per dozen 
Celery, Red, dozen 

bundles 
Chicory, per lb. ... 4 — 
Gross, doz. punnets 16 — 
Cucumbers, per doc 2 6-40 
Endive, French, per 

dozen 2 — 

Garlic, per lb. ... 3 — 
Horseradish, New 

English, bundle 2 6 — 

— — loose per 

doc, fine ... 19 — 

— Foreign, per 
bundle 18 — 

Leeks, doc bunch. 2 — 
Lettuce, Cos, per 

doz. 3 6-40 

— Cabbage, dozen 16-19 
Mushrooms, house, 

per lb 8 — 




5 

4 
4 

9 

«» 

4 

1 


5 



0- 6 
0- 6 
0- 4 
0- 5 
0-10 
- 

5 

5 





0- 
6- 
8- 
6 




9 



1 8- 1 



1 
6 



6-10 
— 



S- 
8 6 
2 6 

2 
2 



16-23 
8 0-10 
2 3-30 

8 0- 12 



Mint, new, forced, 

per doc bunch., 

according to 

i size of bunches 

Onions, Egyptian, 

cwt. teg ... 

— English, cwt... 

— French, bags .. 

— New, bunches. 

— Valencia, cases 

— picklers, sieve 
Parsley, per dozen 

"" ~ 816YO ••• ••• 

Parsnips, per docen 

— cwt. bags 
Peas, Channel Is- 
lands, in handle 
baskets, lb. ... 

— Frame Tele- 

phone, lb. ... 

— French flats ... 
Potatos, Snowdrops, 

Up • to - Date, 

Ac, per ton ... 55 0-95 

— New Algerian 

Kidneys, cwt. 13 0-14 

— — Frame, 
per lb 

— — Teneriffe, 
per cwt 

Radishes. Round, 
breakfast, per 
dozen bunches 6-00 

— Long, per doc 
bunches 

Rhubarb Natural, 
per dozen 

— York, per doc 
bundles 

Salad, small, pun- 
nets, per dozen 

Scotch Kale, bushel 

8eakale, per dozen 
punnets 

8hauots, per cwt... IS — 

Spinach, French, 

To mat os, new 
English, per lb. 

— Canary, boxes.. 
Turnips, Eng., per 

doz. bunches ... 

— in bags... 

— New French, p. 
bunch 



3-0 8J 
10 0-14 



8-10 
4 0-50 
19-20 



1 8 
8 6- 



5 



10 0-14 



3 6-50 

1 — 

2 0-36 

3 0-40 
8 6 — 



Turnip-Tops, bag ... 

— bushel 

Watercress, p. doc 

bunches 
Yams from Canaries, 

case ... ... 



8-0 10 
8 6-40 
2 — 

7 — 

00 - 



Apples, Beeflngs, 
per bushel ... 

— Tasmanian 

cases, French 
Crab, New 
York Pippin, 
Stnrmers , 
Prince Bis- 
marck, Ac, 
per cases .. 

Crabs, bush. 

large cookers, 

— Nova Scotia 

Russets and 
Nonpariels, 
per barrel ... 

— Calif ornlan 

Newtowns, 
New York 
Pippins, Ac, 
per case 
Bananas, per bunch 
Cob nuts, per 100 lb. 
Cranberries, Ameri- 
can, box ... 

— Russian, kegs... 
Figs, per dozen « 



u d, s.d. 
6 0-8 



12 0-18 

50-80 

9 — 



10 0-23 



11 0-15 
7 0-10 
82 6 — 

HO- 
16— 
5 0-10 



Grapes, Grot Colmar 4 

— Almiera, doc lb. 15 

— Belgian A., lb. 4 

— Belgian B., lb. 8 

— Belgian C, lb. 1 

— Cape, large 
cases, Black A 
White, 18 lb. 18 

Lemons, per case... 8 
Lychees, Chinese, 

packet, 1 lb. ... 1 
Oranges, Jaffa, 

12 



d. s.d, 
6-5 6 
0-18 
0-4 6 
0-3 6 
6-1 10 



— Denia, case of 

420 ... ... 

— Tangferine, per 

hundred 

— Blood, 288 ... 

— Valencia 

— Seville Bitter, 

per case 
Pears, Californian, 

case Easter 

Beurre 
Pines, St Mich., 

each 
Strawberries, per 

lb. 
— Seconds 



15 

8 

9 

14 



0-20 
0-15 

6 — 

0-13 

— 

— 
6 — 
0-21 



50 



10 



4 
2 



0-15 

6-4 6 

0-5 
0-3 



Potatos. 



Saxons, Snowdrops, Maincrops, Ac, 55*. to 75*. per ton ; 
Up-to-date, 80*. to 00*. do. ; Dunbar Maincrops, 85*. to 05*. 
Seed in vari-ty. John IiUh, 33<f34, Wellington Street, W.C. 

Rkmarks.— The new consignments of Tasmanian Apples 
appear in good condition, fresh and healthy; home-grown 
Apples are now practically over ; Oranges are coming to hand 
wastey, some very bad ; this week, I think, will finish the 
French Apples, which have been coming very good. Aspa- 
ragus U now arriving in variety, both as to size of heads 
and quality, also size of bundles, which vary considerably. 



FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Glaroow : April 5.— The following are the averages of the 
prices recorded since our list report :— Lemons, 6f. to R 
per dozen ; Nuts, Cobs, 44. to 8rf. per lb. ; Prunes, 6 1, to Hi. 
do. ; Apples, Canadian Spy, 14*. to 18*. per barrel ; -Western 
8tate Russets, 18*. to 20s. do. ; Oranges, 4d. to 8d. per dozen ; 
Grapes, home, 2s. to 4s. Of. per lb. ; do., foreign, Gd. do. ; 
Tomatos, Guernsey, 4d. to 8*1. per lb. ; do., Scotch, M. to Scf. 
do. ; Parsnips, 55. per cwt. ; Leeks, In. 9rf. to 4«. per dozen 
bunches ; green Mint 6<t per lb. bunch ; Onions, 4\ (kl. to 
5s. per cwt : do., Portugal, 10a to 13*. 0J. per case ; Carrot-*, 
2c 0J. to 4/*. Gt. per cwt. ; Cucumbers, 4s. ed. to 6*. per 
dozen; Lettuces, round, la oU per dozen ; Radishes, 1*. M. 
per dozen bunches ; Horseradish, 1*. 0d. to 2#. per bundle ; 
Miuhrooms, lc to is. 3d. j.>er lb. ; Beetroots, 6»f. to 7J. per 
dozen; Mustard and Cress, 3^. per punnet; Turnips, 2*. f<l. 
per dozen large bunches ; Broccoli, 2*. to 2«. <UL per dozen 
Seakale, Is. 9d. to 2s. per bush ; Celery, 1*. to 2*. per bunch. 

Liverpool : April 5. — Whofrxtle Vegetable Market. — 
Potatos, per cwt, Maincmp, 3s. id. to 4s, ; Bruce, 3*. M. to 
at. Off. ; Champion, 2s. lOd. to 3». 4d. ; Turnips, 8(2. to la ] er 
dozen bunches ; do., Swedes, Is. 4d. to 1*. W. per cwt. ; 
Carrots, 3s. 6d. to 4c 6d. do. ; Parsley, lOrf. to \s. per dozen 
oanches; Onions, English, 7c to 7c Qd. per cwt.; do.; 
oreign, 2c 9d. to 4*. do. ; Cucumbers, 3c to 4c 6a\ per 
dozen ; Cauliflowers, lc 9d. to 2s. 6d. per dozeu ; Cabbages, 
10d. to 2s. do. St. John's.— Potatos, 10r/. to lc per peck ; 
do., new, 2d. to 6rf. per pound ; Grapes, foreign, 8d. to 
lc per lb. ; Pines, English, 5c to 6s. each ; Peas, Sd. per 
pound ; Cob-nuts, Sd, do. ; Asparagus, lc to lc 3d. per 
bundle ; Cucumbers, 5d. to 6d. each ; Mushrooms, lc 6d. per 
pound, and la 6d. per basket. Birktnhmd.— Potatos, Sd. to 
lQtl. per peck ; do., new, 2d. to 4d. per pound ; Peas, 6d. do. ; 
Cucumbers, 4d. to fUl each ; Grapes, English, 2s. to 3c Gd. 
per pound ; do., foreign, Gd. to lud. do. ; Mushrooms, lc to 
1*. 6d. per pound. 

CORN. 

Averaor Pricks of British Corn (per imperial qr.), for the 
week ending April 1, and for the corresponding period of 
1897, together with the difference in the quotations. These 
figures are based on the Official Weekly Return :— 



Description. 


1898. 


1899. 


Difference. 


Wheat ... ... ... 


c d. 
85 3 


s. d. 

24 11 


a d. 

- 10 4 


Barley 


27 11 


20 2 


- 1 9 


vSTiS ... ... ... ... 


17 10 


16 11 


- 11 



SEEDS. 

Londox : April 5.— Messrs. John Shaw A Sons, F»ed Mer- 
chants, of Great Maze Pond, Borough, London, S.E., write 
that to- day's seed market was poorly attended, with but a 
small business doing. Buyers, just now, are acting with 
extreme caution, the orders they send up being much smaller 
than is usual at this stage of the seanon. Meanwhile, quota- 
tions all round stand at the low level previously noted. 
Germany is still taking American Red from London. For 
Tares the sale is slow. There is no important alteration in 
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Birdseed*, and MosUnl and Rape-seed keep firm. Some 
choice new Scarlet Runners are now obtainable on very 
tempting terms. Blue Peas and Haricot Beans are held for 
late rates. 



Action of Frost on Leaves of Arum 

MACULATUM.— Passing through Knowle Park a 
few days since, our attention was attracted 
by the bright yellow tips of the still convo- 
lute leaves of Arum maculatutn just pushing 
above ground. On closer examination, it was 
found that the extreme tip* were brown and dry, 
presumably from the action of frost on the growing 
point ; the upper portion of the leaf below the 
extreme tip, and about as far back as the middle, 
was of a rich golden yellow, and the base deep 
green. It would seem, therefore, that whilst the 
extreme tip was killed outright, the formation of 
chlorophyll was arrested in the centre, and the base 
unhurt by frost, was of its usual rich green colour. 

JAPANESE PLUM8.— According to a bulletin 
published by the New York Cornell Station, Mr. 
L. H. Bailey considers that Japanese Plums are 
adapted to a much wider range in the United States 
than are varieties of the domestic type. The 
Japanese Plums are particularly desirable for 
earlineas, great productiveness, almost complete 
freedom from black knot and leaf blight, for long 
keeping qualities, and beauty of fruit. In quality, 
however, they are inclined to be inferior to the 
domestic varieties. If for New York late-bloom- 
ing varieties should be selected, and little damage 
need then be feared from frost 

MORE Open SPACES.— Over a hundred years 
since, in the rear of Guy's Hospital, there existed 
a "God's Acre" of some repute; it was truly a 
place for the dead— for the "crunchers" of the 
period — surrounded, as it was, by open sewers and 
ditches, this plot fostered disease, and so helped 
to break down life. To-day it is turned into a 
place for building up healthy bodies, and every 
promise given that the rising generation of that 
ilk shall have in it some of the best thews and 
sinews on that side of the Thames. Obnoxious as 
a place for the dead, this spot was transformed 
into a builders-yard, but it occurring to some that 
the place was eminently fitted for a recreation- 
ground, that local authorities and County Council 
set to work, and on Thursday, March 30, the Nelson 
Recreatiou Ground was thrown open amid the 
cheers of a happy crowd of expectant children. A 
week or two since, a triangular plot at the junction 
of Exmouth Street and Roaebery Avenue was given 
to the locality by the County Council. It was a 
"remainder over" from a long desired metro- 
politan improvement, and already gives every 
evidence of being thoroughly appreciated by those 
for whom it was set apart. 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Frkdk. W. Kelsev, 150, Broadway, New York, U.S.A.— 
Hardy Trees and Plants. 

W. Goodlifte, M.A., Cambridge Nurseries, Northcourt Road, 
Worthing— Plants and Bulbs. 

J. Cheal & Sons, Lowneld Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex- 
Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Violas, <tc. 

J. C. TissoT et Cie., 31, Rue des Botirdonnais, Paris— Horti- 
cultural Appliances. 








Annuals and Perennials Suitable for a 
London Garden : S. S. F. If the garden 
enjoys a fair amount of air and sunshine, the 
following will succeed and afford flowers as 
lone as annual plants endure. Asters in great 
variety, especially the Crown, Cocardeau, Paeony- 
flowered, and Truffaut's pyramidal ; Zinnias ; 
both tall and drawf ; Salpiglossis, Balsams, 
Celosias in variety, Amaranthus caudatus, 
Castor-oils, German tenweek, East Lothian 
intermediate, and numbers of new varieties of 



Stocks ; Sweet Sultan, in three colours ; Petunias, 
Nicotiana affinis, Didiscus cceruleus. The above 
should be raised in a hot- bed having a night 
temperature of 60° to &T, and one by day of 70°, 
with air afforded. Hardy annuals for sowing on 
the open border may consist of such of the 
following as may be suitable to the size of the 
borders. Acroclinium, double and single flowered 
vara. ; Arabia albida, A. alpina, Bartonia aurea, 
Brachycome iberidifolia, Oalandrinia in var., 
Calendula officinalis Meteor, Sulphur Crown 
and others ; Coreopsis, many vara., dark crimson, 
yellow, brown, &c. ; Candytuft in var., Lobel's 
Catchfly, Chrysanthemum carinatum, C. coro- 
natum, C. tricolor, Burridgeianum, and others ; 
Clarkiaa in var., Collinsias, Dianthus diade- 
matus, D. Heddewigi, and others ; Escbscholzia 
californica, £. crocea, E. Mandarin, &c. ; Eutoca 
viscida, Godetias in var., Lavatera trimestris, 
Larkspurs in var., Malva moschata, Meconopsis 
cambnea, Myosotis (Forget-me-not) various; 
Mignonette in var., Nasturtiums,' tall and dwarf ; 
Poppies in much variety, besides perennial 
species ; Sweet Peas, mixed or separate varieties ; 
Tagetes pumila, and T. Golden King ; Virginian 
Stock. 

Celery for Stewing : E. H. The best would be 
a variety that possessed short, thick sticks, say, 
Crystal White, Sandringham White, or Col. 
Clarke's Red. These varieties being compara- 
tively dwarf, can be blanched to their full length 
in a short space of time after reaching full size. 
Grow them in rich soil, and never allow it to 
lack water, and the sticks will be crisp and 
" short." 

CrcuMBERS : J. L. Finding no traces of eelworms 
on the roots sent, which, on the contrary, were 
quite normal, we must infer, from the appear- 
ance of the fruit, that it is really an instance of 
"rust." This disfigurement of a Cucumber, or 
a bunch of Grapes, may be brought about by 
letting hot vapour impinge on the skin, and also 
by admitting frosty or very cold currents of air 
to the forcing* house. 

Dkndrobiums: Veritas. All the Dendrobiums 
you mention require a high temperature and 
much moisture from now onward until the 
growths are completed, especially D. atro- 
violaceum. 

Diseased Cypripedium: J. D. % Tooting, This is 
another case of the root-disease of Orchids, 
referred to in Gardeners' Chronicle, April, 1898, 
p. 206. It also seems similar to specimens sent 
by you previously, without roots {Gardeners 1 
Chronicle, June, 1898, p. 368). The roots have 
dried up, and no longer do their work. A fungus 
is present in the outer parts of the root, and it 
can be traced a short distance into the stems 
along discoloured tracks. The blackening of the 
leaves occurs chiefly on the younger ones, and 
follows the larger veins ; this, we think, indicates 
interference with the water supply, due to death 
of the roots. The healthy appearance of the 
older leaves indicates that the plants have started 
all right, and that the root disease increased in 
its effects later. The roots need attention, but 
we do not know of any remedy which will not 
harm the plants. It is significant that in this 
and former cases we have seen, only single 

Slants amongst others go wrong ; the disease 
oes not seem to be epidemic, yet it is well to 
isolate plants showing it. 

Fern Case : S. 8. F. The plants which grow with 
the least amount of trouble to the cultivator are 
Ferns, and you may also get colour amongst 
them ; but as you desire something more showy, 
you should grow the ornamental-leaved Begonias, 
Euonymus japonicus, variegated variety ; Vinca 
elegantissima, Phyllostachys Kumasasa — a dwarf, 
slender Bamboo; Bambusa pygmaea, and B. 
tessellata, 1 to 1J feet; small Golden Privet, 
Ac. 

Insects: R. Mason. The stick -like caterpillars 
are those of the Willow Beauty, Boarmia rhora- 
boidaria. They feed on a variety of trees and 
shrubs. They conceal themselves in any conve- 
nient sheltered place during the winter, and com- 
mence feeding again with the first warm spring 
days. As they feed by night, and either lie 
beneath the branches or stretch themselves 
straight out from a twig during the day, their 
presence is usually only detected after some of 
the leaves have been eaten. The moth is found 
in June and July. — R. M. C. J. We are unable 



at present to say with any degree of certainty 
what these eggs are. 

Japanese Maples: A. R. These are usually 
worked on stocks of Acer polymorphum, borne- 
raised from stratified seed, or imported as plant*. 
The methods employed are side and whip-graft- 
ing. These Maples can also be budded in 
summer. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answertd in 
this issue art requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number. — E. J. H. Ceanothua 
rigidus, Bot. Mag., t. 4664.— G. H. Plea* 
address such communications in future to the 
Editor. It is not an advertisement. 1, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, erect variety ; 2, Thuya 
occidentalis var. ; 3, Libocedrus de-current ; 4, 
Thuya occidentalis ; 5, Thuya orientalis var. ; 6, 
6, Tsuga Sieboldi.— J. R. 1, appears to be 
Coelogyne cristata, Chats worth variety ; 2, C. c. 
Lemoniana, or that variety of it called inter- 
media in some gardens. — J. P. D. 1, CatUeya 
labiata Luddemanniaaa ; 2 and 3, forms of 
Cattleya labiata Schroder®. — J. D. A., Sufolk. 
1, Dendrobium aggregatum ; 2, Deodrobinm 
chrysotoxum; 3, not found; 4, Dendrobiam 
Pierardi; 5, Dendrobium fimbriatum ocoJatnm. 
— W. T. A very pretty variety of Odontogloe- 
sum x Wilckeanum, a natural hybrid between 0. 
cri spurn and O. luteo-purpureum. You are very 
fortunate to secure it among imported 0. criipam. 
— One in Doubt. 1, Libonia floribonda ; 2, 
Acacia armata ; 3, send when in flower ; 4, 
Dioscorea illustrata; 5, Datura species, tend 
when in flower ; 6, Pilea muscosa. 

Orchids, Various : Orchid. The Odontoglossnm 
Hallii xanthogloasum is a good variety; the 
spotted O. crispum a remarkable variety, worthy 
of care ; Dendrobium flowers are rather small, 
but the number of blooms on the pseudo-bulb 
may account for that. If the Dendrobium nobile 
sent as nobiliua is true, it is not grown to per- 
fection. The flowers of Lycaste Skioneri are 
good, and represent distinct varieties. The Den- 
drobium, suggested to be D. Griffitbiannm, 
Beems to be DT chrysotoxum. The others are all 
good of their kind. 

Potted Peach-trees Casting their Leaf-bcd*. 
C. X. M. The deprivation of the trees of the 
accustomed open-air moisture since they were 
placed under glass, or dryness of the soil from 
insufficient application of water, may be contri- 
buting causes. The balls should be turned out 
and examined, and if they are found to be dry, 
it would be prudent to return them to the pots, 
and immerse the latter in water for a quarter of 
an hour. Loamy, firm soil, when once it has got 
into a dry state, is difficult to moisten without 
immersioo. 

Vise Splitting : T. 17. The heat from the kitchen 
chimney may have dried up the lately-planted 
Vine, and the splitting is due to that cause. It 
is probably past recovery. 

Wellingtons : Q. H. Without knowing more 
as to the local conditions, subsoil, drainage, kc, 
we cannot tell what is amiss with your trees. 
We find neither insect nor fungus on the speci- 
men sent. The ill-health of the trees may be 
due to a water-logged soil, to injurious lob- 
stances in excess in the soil, or to its poverty. 
If the first, draining off the surplus water by 
means of ditches, 3 to 4 feet deep, made at 25 to 
35 feet apart, or covered drains of that depth 
consisting of 1 to 1 J feet of stones covered 
with first, sodB, and then the staple. If it ia the 
last, poverty of the soil, it can be improved 
with leaf- mould, loam, and decayed peat ap- 
plied as a top dressing over the roots. 

CoMHrxicATioKB Received. — Barr & Sons.— C. R P-- 
R. W. A., Jnliannesberft.-^L H. H.-J. K. R, Utrecht- 
B. W. G.— W. O. S., Leeds.— E. C— W. Browne. — W. 8"*- 
—J. OB.— R. D.— S. A.-M. P.— A, D.— B. B.-W. B-- 
.1. J. W.-F. Meyer.— A. H.— B. W.— J. Lowe. 

Specimens and Photographs Received with Tbaxss.- 
R. W. A., Transvaal.— J. B. H., Trinidad. 

IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. — Ths Mi*« * 
the tatiifactxon of announcing that th§ circulation of » 
" Gardener* Chronidi " has, sines ths rtduction in » 
vriot of ths paper, 

MORE THAN DOUBLED. 

Adurtissrt art reminded that the u Chrcniie' circulate o~^ 
Country Gentle* ex, axd all Classes or Garde**** 
and Garden-lovers at horns, that it hat a tpKiaU* tol* 
Foreign and Colonial Circulation and thai it « 
prmrved for rtftrsnes in all ths principal Libraries 
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THE GAEDEN AT HOLLAND 

HOUSE. 

THIS, the home of the present Lord llchester, 
of the famous Lady Holland of illustrious 
memory, and of a number of persons distin- 
guished in our annals, stands in a park of about 
200 acres, situated between the Uxbridge Road 
on the north, and Kensington High Road on 
the south. The mansion stands on elevated 
ground some 400 yards distant from the latter 
n»d. The builder has been busy on the west 
and east sides, but this notwithstanding, the 
privacy of the grounds is well maintained by the 
close screen of ancient Elms and other large trees 
which form the boundary, and which on the 
eastern side assume the form of an avenue to 
the approach- road from the entrance-lodge to 
the mansion. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the latter the trees form almost a wood, and 
the seclusion is perfect. . It may bo remarked 
by the visitor that provision is continually being 
made for the future by the planting of suitable 
trees of large growth wherever there is a chance 
of their succeeding. 

We extract from an account of Holland 
House that appeared in these pages in the 
issue of July 5, 1881, from the pen of that 
pleasant writer, the late H. Ever shed, the 
following particulars : — 

" The original manor of the De Veres consisted 
of 500 acres, but more than three-fifths of this 
wide space have now been built upon. The site 
of Little Holland House, worth £20,000 per acre, 
has been long since devoted to the crop which at 
Kensington exceeds all others in profit. The area 
of the kitchen garden between the house and 
Addison Road has been considerably diminished 
by the erectiou of a good house, called Oak Lodge, 
whose ample and ornamental grounds occupy, it is 
said, the site of the old Manor House, with its 
moats, or studponds, and of the monastery. The 
name Addison Road speaks for itself. That of 
Melbury Road was derived from the name of Lord 
llchester's chief seat in Dorsetshire." 

Lord llchester is a descendant of the eldest 
son of the founder of the Fox family. The 
house forms a square block, and the south is the 
best side, being relieved with wings and arcades. 
The walls of the house in some parts are 
beautified by a chequer work of terra- cotta 
plaques. The area, about half an acre imme- 
diately in the front of the south side, originally 
doped, as does the rest of the land on that side 
to the Kensington road, has been raised to a 
dead level by building a retaining wall some 
40 yards distant from the house, the enclosed 
space being ornately treated, and the wall 
embellished by Roses and climbing plants in 
variety. Fig. 85, p. 227, shows the house on the 
west side. 

The Dutch garden on the west side (fig. 86, 
p. 229) consists of an intricate design of flower- 
beds and scroll-work in Box. The Box-plants are 
said by Mr. Dixon, the present head-gardener, 
not to have been relaid for 100 years, although 
" mending " is occasionally found to be neces- 
lary. What edging, therefore, can be better 



than Box for a London garden? The high 
brick wall on the north side of this garden was 
once covered with Plum, Peach, and Nectarine 
trees, which, when the air was less smoke-laden, 
doubtless brought their fruits to perfection. In 
front of this sunny wall the poet Rogers loved 
to stroll. 

The poet and the fruit-trees are now but a 
memory, and in the place of the latter we 
found a number of uncommon flowering creepers, 
more perhaps in keeping with modern ideas of 
appropriateness. It will suffice to mention a 
few of these exotics that endure our London 
climate, and withstand ouv hard winters. 
Physianthus (Arauja) aibens grows freely and 
bears fruit ; the Oriental Laburnum, Piptan- 
thus nepalensis, and Olearia Haasti flower 
profusely, as they do everywhere in the 
London district ; Vitis orien talis, a species with 
foliage very handsome in its autumn garb ; 
Y. purpurea, equally desirable as a plant for 
covering a wall or an arbour ; Akebia quinata, 
with its quaint, purple-brown flowers ; Ceanothus 
Gloire de Versailles, one of the best, and fairly 
hardy under slight protection ; C. Marie Le- 
moine, a quite hardy variety, with pinkish 
flowers ; Solanum jasminoides, which most 
persons cultivate in the greenhouse, flowers 
freely, although in some winters it gets cut, but 
is never killed ; a variegated form of the Japan 
Hop-plant, pretty as a variety ; Ware's hybrid 
Passiflora coerulea, differing but little, if at all, 
from the type ; that old but recently resus- 
citated Passiflora Constace Elliott, which has 
white flowers, and Muhlenbeckia complexa, a 
shrub that forms a tangle of black wire-like 
branches, and has small orbicular leaves, grows 
freely, notwithstanding the fact that it suffers 
in severe winters. A most interesting wall. 
There are many other plants tentatively planted, 
of which it is yet too early to say much. 

The bedding-plants in the Dutch parterre be- 
spoke a love for the old rather than a prefer- 
ence for the modern finer varieties of things, 
and this did not seem at all inharmonious where 
all around is associated with the past. The 
beds just under the windows overlooking this 
garden were laced over with low festoons of 
Virginian Creeper — a quaint and pleasing idea. 

Close by, a doorway in the creeper-covered 
wall admitted us to the north lawn — a charming 
space with a surface velvet-like and closely 
shorn, and dotted at the margins with big trees, 
and which, moreover, is not disfigured by any 
walks ; in fact, there was none, excepting that 
which skirts the mansion. What a treat to the 
pedestrian used to rustic ways and green fields, 
who is condemned to tread the stony streets of 
the metropolis. At a distance of about 80 yards 
from the wall afore-mentioned, there begins a 
series of long beds cut in the turf, and spread 
out like one's fingers, the turfen walks between 
them being of a good width. This arrangement 
is the very antithesis of the Dutch garden. 

The beds are furnished with herbaceous 
perennials, hardy bulbs, including many species 
of Lilium, varieties of Roses, &c. Colonies of 
one plant are preferred to small patches or 
groups, and sometimes entire beds are filled 
with one species, whilst others have several ; in 
fact there reigns throughout a sort of orderly 
confusion, the needs of each kind of plant 
receiving suitable recognition ; and the plan 
being carried out on a big scale, the effects in 
the spring, summer, and autumn, must be very 
satisfying. 

Of beds planted with one or two species of 
plants, some were noted in which were Bamboos, 
Epimediums, Lilium croceum, and L. dahuri- 



cum; golden-leaved Japanese Privet, and 
Prunus Pissardi ; Roses, Caroline Testout and 
La France, and the red variety of the latter 
called "of 1889," which succeeds capitally ; and 
Cistus Florentines, which is quite hardy here, 
whilst other species of Cistus are not, forms 
good-sized shrubs. There were beds of Comp- 
tonia asplenifolia— a nice shrub ; of M. lie- 
moine's new varieties of Philadelphus (Syringa) ; 
of Alstrcemerias in different species, which are 
employed in conjunction with Lilies, the flower- 
ing of the former forming a succession to the 
latter. This struck us as being a happy combi- 
nation, and the planting once properly done, 
no disturbance of the bed is needed for several 
years — in fact, is undesirable. A border of 
mixed varieties of the Rose is backed with 
plants of Helianthus flore-pleno Soleii d'Or, the 
Roses consisting of Teas, H. P.'s, and others. 

The avenues of certain kinds of plants form 
a novel feature : for instance, there is one of 
Weigelas ; another of the newest and best 
varieties of scarlet-flowered Thorns ; another of 
Pavias, and yet another of Mock Orange 
(Philadelphus), and so on. It would appear 
that more of this sort of planting is contem- 
plated. The method of treatment is as follows : 
a piece of hitherto wild ground is skimmed of 
the turf, which is stacked on an adjacent spot, 
so as to be handy for use when decayed. The 
land is then well manured and dug, and seeds of 
Poppies and the common Foxglove are sown 
together. The Poppies bloom the first, and the 
Foxgloves the next and the third year. The 
land is at the end of this term again dug and 
planted with shrubs, or with Narcissus and 
other hardy bulbs, and permitted to assume its 
original wild character as before. Sometimes, 
at this stage, various British plants are set out, 
as Epilobium, &c, and allowed to take pos- 
session of the land. Nothing is kept too trim 
in these patches, the charm of semi-wildness 
being constantly borne in mind. 

We observed Lilies, Gladiolus, Iris Ksemp- 
feri, Delphinium, and Galtonia (Hyacinthus) 
candicans, planted by the hundred ; also beds 
of mixed species of Lilium, those of the old 
world being exclusively chosen, as California* 
species refuse to thrive. These Lily-beds have 
superficies of 100 to 150 square yardB apiece. 

(To be continued.) 



New or Noteworthy Plants. 

♦ 

IRIS TUBERGENIANA, Sp. n. 
I have received from the firm of C. G. Van 
Tubergeo, Junr., a little Iris, whose characters 
seem to justify specific distinction. It is allied to 
I. caucasica and I. orchioides, but differs from 
both. Bulb somewhat slender, with the ordinary 
characters of a bulb of a Juno Iris. Plant about 
10 cm. high at flowering time, with one, two, 
or more apparently sessile flowers. Leaves about 
six, each 6 to 8 cm. by 1 to 5 cm. at broadest, 
light glaucous green, pointed, conspicuously striated, 
and with a marked « ' cartilaginous " margin. 
Spathe valves 4 or 5 cm. long, narrow pointed, 
not inflated, thin, but -green, membranous at tip 
only. Fall about 4 cm. long, rather more than 
1 cm. at its broadest part. The claw bears lateral 
expansions, so that the whole fall is more or less 
fiddle-shaped. The fall possesses a median ort&t, 
which along some distance back from the extreme 
front is cut up into conspicuous filaments, 1 cm. , 
or nearly so, in length, so that the crest becomes a 
linear beard. Standards minute, three-toothed, 
the median tooth being usually longest, stretched 
out horizontally. Style nearly 3 cm. long by about 
1 cm. broad, with a conspicuous tongue - shaped 
stigma, and two large deltoid crests. 
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Anthers large, pollen coarse and abundant. 
Ovary, rounded trigonal, rather more than 1 cm. 
long ; tube, three or more times as long as 
the ovary. The falls are bright yellow, especially 
the crest and beard, but with a slight tinge of 
green. As in L orchioides, the blade of the fall is 
marked by a few scarce variable blackish-green 
streaks or dots. The styles are of a more dis- 
tinctly greenish-yellow. The plant, without being 
exceedingly handsome, is pleasing ; flowering, as it 
does, nearly at the same time as the purple Iris 
reticulata, it supplies an agreeable contrast to 
these. In foliage and habit it resembles I. can- 
casica, though the leaves are more glaucous, and 
more distinctly striated. The flower is like that of 
orchioides, but differs in the claw having dis- 
tinct lateral expansions (these are wholly absent 
in orchioides), and in the crest, which in or- 
chioides is often hardly even serrate (in oaucasica 
it is often very serrate), being cut up into a con- 
spicuous linear beard. The two features seem to 
justify its being regarded as a distinct species. 
The conversion ef the crest into a beard, though 
useful in this case for specific distinction, is one of 
many instances showing how little value can be 
attached to the possession or lack of a beard or 
crest as a fundamental character, and so a means 
of forming large groups of Irises. 

Diagnosis. — General features of the bulb of 
the various parts of the plant that of a 
Juno Iris. Foliage, habit, and general features, 
exclusive of the flower, the same as in 1. oaucasica. 
Flower resembles colour and otherwise that of 
I. orchioides, except that the claw of the fall bears 
conspicuous lateral expansions, and the median 
crest of the fall is cut up into a conspicuous linear 

beafd. 

# # • * 

I have also received, through the kindness of 
the same firm, two new hybrid Irises of their own 
raising. 

One I. sindjarensis x I. persica, is a most 
charming plant, in foliage and flower almost half- 
way between the two parents. The flower has a 
fuller colour than the seed-beariog parent, I. sindja- 
rensis, though it has not the conspicuous colour 
patch at the apex of the fall, which is so marked a 
colour feature of the pollen-bearing parent, I. persica. 
The plant is quite dwarf, and exceedingly flori- 
forous. Every one who sees it will, I am sure, 
want to possess it. 

The other is a cross between I. persica type, 
and I. persica purpurea. It, too, is almost half- 
way between its parents, and though the purple 
is of a somewhat lurid hue, the plant is very 
charming. Both of them, especially the former, 
supply a welcome addition to the garden. M. 
Fo*t*>r t Great Shelford, March 29. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE LUCIANI. 

Clear yellow forms of Cypripedium insigne 
are much prized, and one of the best of these is 
C. i. Luciani, a fine flower of which is sent by 
A. Warburton, Esq.," Vine House, Haslingden. 
The plant will, doubtless, be known to some culti- 
vators by the fine figure in Lindenia, xl , p. 53, but 
the illustration is surpassed by tbe flower sent by 
Mr. Warburton, notably by bright yellow taking 
the place of the green base of the upper sepal. 
The flower is of an uniform deep chrome colour, 
except the upper half and margin of the dorsal 
sepal, which are pure white. A striking feature in 
the flower is the broad, well-displayed petals. 

Yellow Cypripedium insigne are always asso- 
ciated with the famous C. i. Sandene, which, when 
seen at its best, is still the finest variety. Latterly 
some orcbidists report that even this fine form 
varies not only in the size, but somewhat in the 
form of the flowers of the same plant at different 
times, aud that lately it has displayed a tendency 
to produce a few slightly-raised dull purple-brown 
spots on the yellow of the lower part of the dorsal 



sepal A flower of it tent by Mr. Warburton alio 
displays this peculiarity. The plant was said to 
have been grown in a cold-house. Probably, if 
assisted with a little more warmth when perfecting 
and expanding the flowers, the markings, which 
are viewed in the light of a blemish, would not be 
developed. 

* OdONTOGLOSSUM LUTEO-PURPtTBECJM 

VCYLSTEKEANUM. 

It is always a pleasure to meet with any of the 
well-marked, rare varieties of Orchids of which but 
few examples exist, as it proves that the culti- 
vator knows how to deal with them, and to increase 
their number. A case in point is furnished by the 
Rev. F. Paynter, Stoke Hill, Guildford (gr., Mr. 
Cook), who has sent us a fine inflorescence of that 
remarkable variation in typical O. luteo-pur- 
pureum, in which the brown markings are absent, 
and the whole flower, except the cream-white front 
lobe of the lip, is pale yellow, with bright orange 
markings. It puzzled Reichenbach so much, that 
in the Gardeners* Chronicle, 1884, p. 7, he described 
it is a species under the name of 0. Vuylstekeannm, 
remarking on certain resemblances to 0. x Wilcke- 
anum and O. x mulus, which certainly do present 
themselves, especially in the hawthorn scent of the 
flower, similar to that noticed in 0. mulus. There 
seems little doubt, however, that it is a seedling sport 
typical in 0. luteo-purpureum, in which the darker 
colour has been suppressed, leaving a clear yellow 
flower of two tints, in the same manner that O. L-p. 
Masereelianum is transfigured in the 0. L-p. 
sceptrum class. The whole contour of the flowers, 
with their spiny crest and broad, crimped, and 
fringed labellum, makes it a very attractive plant, 
and its rarity makes it valuable. Forms of O. 
luteo-purpureum are gaining in favour, and varieties 
that are beyond average quality fetch high prices. 

DENDROBIUM NOBILE SCHRODERIANUM. 

This is the largest flowered and most beautiful 
white D. nobile. In the collection of the late Mr. 
Gair, of Falkirk, there appeared a similar variety, 
and flowers of it have been sent us by Mr. Mark 
Watts, Selwood Gardens, Rotherham, the home of 
the now distributed Owen collection. D. nobile 
candidulum figured in Lindenia, x., p. 99, is an 
ally, but with lighter purple base to the lip. 



CONIFERS.* 

Culture. — From their wide range of distribution, 
and from being found chiefly in elevated situations 
where the air is pure, we may deduce two impor- 
tant facts as guides to their successful culture. 
First, Conifercu are not over fastidious as to soil ; 
secondly, to flourish they require pure air. Such 
indeed is the case. Conifers generally will grow 
in almost any kind of soil, provided they receive 
the requisite amount of moisture ; but they flourish 
in a cool rich sandy loam. These facts are 
strikingly exemplified by Pinus Bylvestris which, 
as we all know, will grow almost anywhere. It 
flourishes on sandy loam in the plains, aud on 
mountains of granite and gneiss as in Scotland. 
On hard-binding soils it is more subject to fungoid 
diseases ; on stiff loam its height suffers ; on 
Bh allow rocky soil (limestone and chalk) there is a 
decided tendency towards the malformation of the 
bole, and it is also dwarfed and short-lived. Other 
species have peculiarities in habitat, Ac, which 
may be interesting to note : — Pinus Pinaster seems 
partial to the low, swampy, and salty districts 
near the sea-shore. P. halepensis, unlike its con- 
geners, appears partial to limestone, though it is 
not absolutely confined thereto. P. australis and 
P. Treda abound on the sterile sand of the famous 
" Pine barrens " of North America. Larch grows 
rapidly on the chalk, but does not stand. Golden 
Yews revel in a clayey soil and shady position. 
Taxedium distichum should be planted near water. 

* Extracts from a paper read before the Mutual Improve- 
ment Society of the Royal Gardens, Kew, by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson. The Hooker Prize was awarded to this essay. 



Lastly, for Araucarias and Retinospora section of 
Cupressus, a light sandy loam is absolutely essential. 
The abuse of the second "great factor" of succesi 
(Le. pure air), is unfortunately only two well shows 
by our Conifers at Kew. This, together with the 
drought in summer, is undoubtedly the came 
of our partial failure to grow them. 

Conifers may be planted to serve many purposes. 
For ornamental effect, they stand second to nose, 
either as specimens on lawns, or in groups, or 
mixed with dicotyledonous trees, anyhow or toy- 
where, they " head the poll." At Kew, although 
we cannot boast of specimen Conifers in the sense 
that Dropmore, Penrhyn Castle, or Hewell Grange 
can, nevertheless, some of ours give a tolerably good 
idea of what they can be. Look at the noble 
aspect of that clump of Cedars over-shadowing the 
"Temple of Sun," and of the vista of Ceding 
atlantica, leading to the Pagoda ; or again, the 
stately grandeur of some of our specimens of Pines, 
Cedars, Ac, such, for instance, as Pinus Laricio, 
P. pinea, P. Couiteri, Cedrus Lebani, Ginkgo bfloba, 
Ac. Furthermore, a visit to our temperate-boa* 
will not fail to convince anyone of their value for 
conservatory decoration, particularly Arancariss 
and Dacrydiums, which are not quite hardy in this 
country. 

Apart from their ornamental qualities, the larger 
growing genera (Pinus, Abies, Pieea, Tsuga,Ac), 
are specially adapted for planting as " nurses "to 
more tender trees (fruit, Ac). Their dense habit, 
and persistent leafage, is an effectual barrier against 
the cold, biting east winds, so destructive to fruit 
trees in spring. 

Again, these same large - growing species are 
indispensable for economic planting in the formation 
of woods and forests. The veriest tyro is familiar 
with " Deal " and " Pitch Pine," two of their forms 
of timber. 

Planting may be conducted from the beginning 
of September to the end of March, weather per- 
mitting. In planting Conifers, and, indeed, all 
trees and shrubs, make the holes sufficiently 
large so as to admit of spreading the roots out all 
round. It is a bad beginning to cramp the roots op 
anyhow at the outset — give them room. Plant 
firmly, but not too deeply. A barrowload of rough 
loam in the bottom of the bole, and a little spread 
over the roots, is excellent medicine, but avoid rank 
manure in planting. Those needing it should be 
staked at once, or tbe wind may damage them. A 
mulch of litter or lawn-mowings is very beneficial 
in summer, especially to freshly-planted plants. 

After they have become established their waoU 
are few, merely the ordinary attention of arbori- 
culture, that is, the keeping free of choking weeds, 
the cutting away of dead branches, and the trim- 
ming into shape of those for ornamental purposes. 
If branches of considerable size are removed, a 
coating of tar should be applied to the wound, as 
this checks "bleeding," and also prevents decay 
from water soaking in. The " leaders," too, should 
be looked after and kept straight, tying to a stake 
Sometimes they lose their " leaders," either by 
accident or otherwise, as is the case with some 
Abies and Piceas in the Kew collection (A nobflis, 
A. concolor). In these cases, the topmost lateral 
should be tied up to replace the main axis. With 
the pyramidal-growing species (Irish Yew, species 
of Thuya, Cupressus, Juniperus, Ac), it is a good 
plan, where practicable, to go round, after a snow- 
storm and tap them with sticks to dislodge the 
snow, this preventing their being broken down by 
its weight. Lastly, and most important of all, 
Conifers must never be allowed to suffer from want 
of water ; when freshly planted, this item most 
have special attention — if once they suffer, they are 
crippled, if not killed outright. 

Propagation. 
This may be effected by seeds, grafting, cuttings, 
or layering — but the first, the natural method, is 
by far the best ; nevertheless, for the variegated 
forms of oertain species, tbe latter methods are the 
only reliable means of perpetuating the variety. 
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Sted*. — The majority of Conifers bear feed 
readily when they arrive at maturity. The Med* 
ere borne in cones, which vary in sine from that of 
■ child's heed (Araucaria Bidwelli) to a little larger 
than a good-sued Pea (Cupreasns ap. ). Generally , 
by their hygroscopic character, the cones, when 
rips, liberate their seeds, and then fall away. The 
seeds are frequently winged, and this assists in their 
dispersal by the wind. In Finns murioata the 
cones remain attached for many years ; this is well 
shown by specimens in the Kew collection, some of 
which must be twenty years old. 

To obtain seeds for sowing, the cones should be 
gathered as soon as ripe {or just previous), and 
placed in a warm dry place. The scales will then 
separate, and the seeds fall out. The cone* of the 
Firs release their seeds more readily than do many 



varieties will germinate in eight to twelve weeks 
from time of sowing, though occasionally some 
(specie* of Cupresani and Jnuiperui) may even take 
two years to germinate. 

The seeds of all the more tender Conifers ( Arau- 
carias, Dacrydium, Podooarpus, Widdringtoma, 
Ac. ), must of course be sown in host. Sow in pane 
or boxes in sandy soil, snd place in bottom-heat 
of about 70° F. When large enough, prick, off, and 
grow on in heat, and finally harden off into a cool- 
bouse. For the first two years of their life. Conifer 
seedlings develop very slowly. It is not until the 
third or fourth year that they "posh." When 
about 2 inches high, the seedlings in the beds out- 
side should be pricked off into other similarly 
prepared beds. In winter a "light " (glass), or a 
few pieces of Yew or Pine-branches stuck amongst 



those of A. ooncolor apparently identical with 
those of A. brachyphylla. Again, some of these 
"seedling forms" often vary so greatly that if 
their origin were unknown they could be taken for 
new and distinct, species ; as example* of this, we 
have the "Irish Yew," "Erect Lawpon," and 
" Whip-cord Arbor-vittB," wbiot are only seminal 
varieties of the common, types. Mr. Harry Voitoh 
contend*, and it is generally accepted, that all the 
varieties of Retinoapora have sprung from two- 
types — Ketinospors, (Cuprsssas) obtnsa and K. 
piaifera. Indeed, I think we may justly lay with 
Dr. Masters, that "the unexplained phenomenon 
' polymorphism ' is greater in Conifer seedlings than 
in any group of plants, and perhaps the Cupreasns 
family show it most." E. It. Wilton. 



specif* of Pines (P. pinea, P. Pinaster, Ac), and 
these should be exposed either to solar beat or to 
gentle warmth given by oven or kiln. A good and 
simple method is, in February, to bury the cones a 
couple of feet in sand, and iu a month or six weeks' 
time the scales will easily fall away ; the seeds 
having swollen must be sown at once. The cones 
of Cedars are very resinous, and ought to be kept 
a year before the seed* are separated, in which 
time the resin will have partially evaporated. 

March or April are the beat months for sowing 
tbo seeds. Seed-beds should be prepared in a shady 
part of the garden, using a compost of light sandy 
loam and leaf soil Make the beds level and 
nsthnr firm ; scatter the seeds thinly and evenly 
over the bed, and then lightly cover with sandy 
noiL These beds must not suffer for lack of water. 
Under *uch condition* a* these, most of the hardy 



them, will break the force of the cold biting north 
and east winds. 

One of the most important items in Conifer- 
culture is transplanting. On the regularity with 
which this is performed, much of the future 
success depends. No Conifer, seedling or cutting, 
should remain in one position longer than two years, 
until it can be planted in its final position. Trans- 
planting promotes the development of a mass of 
fibrous roots. Of oourse, if a seedling can be 
planted permanently at onset, to much the better ; 
but this is rarely practicable save in forests. A 
vary striking and remarkable fact is the diversity 
in form, Ac., presented by a bed of Conifers, so 
much so, that it is often impossible to tell what 
they are until they are four or five years old. 
We ourselves have seen seedlings of Abies nobilis 
looking identical with those of A. concolor, and 



THE HEPATICA. 

( Coiii t n ud fnm p. ITS.) 
The double white Hepatica has been a coveted 
plant, and its existence or non-existence has caused 
much inquiry and controversy. If we are to believe 
Ray and Gilbert, it existed in their day, although 
later Philip Miller wrote in terms which appeared 
to oast doubt upon their statement*. Yet one is 
disposed to accept the description given by Gilbert 
of the double white Hepatica in his Vade it arum as 

A number of year* ago a plant of the double 
bin* variety gave an offset with double white 
flowers in the garden of Mr. W. B. Boyd, of Fal- 
donside, Melrose. Three or four flowers which it ' 
produced were taken off and shown to the late 
Mr. McNab, Curator of the Edinburgh Botanic 
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Gardens, who remarked, "Well, I have often heard 
of a doable white Hepatica, bat I never saw one 
before." This offset was taken off; but unfortu- 
nately too much care was taken of it by oovering 
it with a bell-glass, and it died. In 1803, the 
manager of the herbaceous department in a North 
of England Nursery, and in whose veracity I have 
every confidence, told me that he had seen the 
double white Hepatica about twenty years before, 
and that it was in a garden in Perthshire, and also 
in that of Van Houtte, in Ghent. Three or four 
years ago (unfortunately, I have not kept a note of 
the date), it appeared from the replies to corre- 
spondents in the Gardener tf Chronicle that a flower 
of the double white Hepatica had been seot for the 
inspection of the Editor. It had come from Ger- 
many, and, after putting myself in communication 
with the raiser, who was a nurseryman, I learned 
that it was a seedling, and that plants were not yet 
ready for sale, although inserted in his catalogue 
unpriced. There is no valid reason why this double 
variety should not be recognised as having been in 
existence, and none exists to prevent us from 
hoping that the raising of seedlings may give us 
white, pink, and blue varieties, with intermediate 
shades, hitherto unknown, of double • flowered 
Hepaticas. 

There is plenty of variety among the single- 
flowered Hepaticas. We have the common blue ; 
Barlowi, which some have reckoned a species, of a 
deep purple-blue ; single red, single-pink, single 
white or alba ; the same with white anthers, 
alba major ; alba ccerulea, tinged with blue ; alba 
rosea, white, tinged flesh colour; Beauty, silver- 
grey ; ccerulea pallida, with its variety major, 
pale blue; lilacina, lilac; lilacina pallida; rosea 
pallida, pale rose ; rosea splendens, a fine-coloured 
flower, with rosy-crimson blooms. One might in 
time raise all these varieties from seed. The seeds 
should be carefully gathered as soon as ripe. They 
may either be sown when ripe, or kept until 
autumn. The seeds ought to be sown in pans or 
boxes. The surface of the soil should be kept uni- 
formly moist until the seeds germinate the follow- 
ing year. In order to secure this, some growers 
place pieces of slate on the top of the pan. When 
the seedlings are large enough to handle they may be 
planted out. They will flower in from two to 
three years after their first appearance. 

Fine as is Anemone (Hepatica) angulosa, its 
sparseness of flower with the great majority of 
growers militates greatly against its usefulness. 
In few gardens does it produce anything like a full 
quantity of bloom, and the writer has seen various 
methods tried to make it more floriferous, but in 
vain. Not unlikely we may have to look to seed- 
ling-raising to give us free-blooming varieties of 
this splendid large-flowered Hepatica. In the cul- 
tivation of the Hepatica one finds that a good, 
rather heavy soil is the best for inducing free 
growth with plenty of flower. A little shade is 
beneficial; and, provided that shelter from the 
trying east winds is secured, an easterly exposure 
suits the plant well. Removal and division ought, 
as far as possible, to be avoided. It dislikes both ; 
and when it is necessary to divide plants, the soil 
should be well washed from among the roots before 
division. Before re-planting, the roots may be 
dipped in water, and then into dry earth or sand, 
which will then adhere to the rootlets, which 
seem shy to take hold of new soil. A little atten- 
tion to the Hepaticas, in the way of top-dressing 
with well -decayed cow -manure, will not be un- 
rewarded. 

Varieties of Hepatica angulosa. 

One is pleased to see that decided breaks in the 
colouring of Hepatica angulosa have at last been 
obtained. I am indebted to Messrs. Richard Smith 
& Co., of Worcester, for bunches of flowers of two 
varieties of this Hepatica ; these were raised at their 
nursery. The first is named H. angulosa atroocerulea ; 
it has very large floweis, of deep purple-blue, rather 
lighter than those of H. triloba Barlowi ; this is a 
veny beautiful variety. The other is as yet only 



named " variety." The flowers are a very delicate 
pale blue, not so large as atroocerolea, but with an 
additional number of sepals, One is at a loss to say 
which of the two is the more beautiful. Now that 
we have secured breaks like these, we may expect 
other tints and shades to be produced in this fine 
Hepatica. Among the varieties of H. triloba 
which came at the same time was one I had not 
seen before, which is, perhaps, more carious than 
beautiful. It is named tesselata. The flowers are 
small, and the sepals are not quite as long as the 
bracts, so that the blooms look as if they were 
surrounded by a small green collar. S. Arnott. 

Eranthis cilicicus. 

Among other interesting things in the notes on 
spring flowers by Dr. Dammer, in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle of April 1, is a reference to Eranthis 
cilicicus. With me it blooms later than E. hyemalis, 
so that either the climate at Berlin is the cause of 
the difference, or the tubers have been collected in 
a different quarter. Personally, I prefer our old 
acquaintance, E. hyemalis, but some may like the 
newer introduction better. As Dr. Dammer says, 
the leaves of E. cilicicus are more finely divided. 
The plants I have grown are a little darker in 
colour than E. hyemalis, but my stock has been 
small. S. Arnott, Car aethornby- Dumfries, N.B. 



KEW NOTES. 

Clivbia mini ata citrin a. — This well-marked, 
beautiful variety is now in flower in the T range at 
Kew. It is said to have been collected wild in 
Zululand by Captain Mansell, and first flowered in 
the garden of Mre. Powys Rogers, Perrenwell, 
Cornwall, in April, 1897, when flowers of it, and 
subsequently a little plant, were sent to Kew. 
An example of the same variety had, however, 
already been added to the Kew collection by the 
Rev. W. H. Bowden, Bow, North Devon, who sent 
it along with some other plants which bad been 
collected in Zululand, and it is this plant which is 
now in flower. It resembles a good form of the 
type in every particular except colour, in which it 
differs widely from all the forms hitherto raised in 
gardens, and popularly known as Imantophyllums. 
These are all more or less of a reddish orange 
colour, but the variety citrina is coloured a clear 
pale cream with a faint tinge of orange at the base 
of the segments. This variety ought to prove 
valuable to breeders of Cliveias, whose efforts so far 
have produced exceptionally little colour variation 
in the seedlings raised. 

HilSMANTHUS CINNABAfilKUS. 

A group of about twenty plants of this handsome 
Hmmanthns is now flowering in the Nepenthes- 
house at Kew, where, owing to the conditions 
being favourable, the leaves and flowers are of 
much larger dimensions than those represented in 
the Botanical Magazine, t. 5314 ; indeed, the Kew 
plants might be taken for H. Lindeni, which differs 
from H. cinnabarinas only in the larger size of its 
leaves, and greater number of flowers in the umbel 
H. cinnabarinus was introduced from the Gaboon 
in 1857, and has since been found in other parts of 
the Guinea coast. The Kew plants new flowering 
were brought from Aburi, Gold Coast, by Mr. C. H. 
Humphries nearly two years ago. Planted in light 
soil in the low rockery in the Nepenthes-house, 
this bulb has grown much more satisfactorily than 
others of the same species which were started at 
the same time in pots. The flowers are of a bright 
cinnabar-red colour, and they are arranged in a 
large head, as in Agapanthus. 

Erica Chamissonis. 

This Cape Heath is so similar to that shown by 
Messrs. Veitch as E. propendens at the Drill Hall 
recently, that it might easily be mistaken for it. 
There are good botanical differences, however, in 
the length of the pedicels and the colours of the 
anthers, which in E. Chamissonis are of a bright 
purple colour, and the pedioels are half an inch 



long ; whereas in C. propendens the flowers ire 
sessile on the ends of the branchlets. Io habit and 
colour there is practically no difference, and for 
garden purposes they may be said to be of equal 
value. That E. propendens has merit was prated 
by the award of a First-class Certificate to the 
plants shown by Messrs. Veitch. E. Chamiawnis 
was figured in the Botanical Magazine in 1874 
(colour too pink), when Sir Joseph Hooker bewailed 
the disappearance of the beautiful Cape Heatai 
from English gardens, attributing it partly to their 
culture being unknown to most gardeners of the 
present day, who kill such plants with too much 
water. Such pretty greenhouse plants ss the two 
above named are worth the little special attention 
they require, even in these days of hurry from 
seed-pot to exhibition halL W. W. 



Ireland. 

DUBLIN. 

We had the best spring show we ever had here 
on Thursday last, April 6. Daffodils, Cyclamens, 
Arum Lilies, and Freesias as good, or even better 
than I ever saw them before. Fruit and vegetable! 
also very fine ; Royal Sovereign Strawberries, Cox's 
Orange Apple, Catillac Pear, obtained 1st prim. 
Orchids and stove plants, especially Ootons(Co- 
dieeum), were very rich in colour. Flowering shrahi, 
Deutzias, Azaleas, and herbaceous collection, 
shrubs and bulbs included, were superb. 

The finest sight in Dublin streete to-day is Sir 
Philip Crampton's Pear-tree, a Jargonelle, planted 
by him in the area in front of No. 14, Merrioo 
Square, N., in the year of our Lord, and of 
Waterloo, 1815. It is now one vast sheet o! white 
clustered blossoms, resembling wedding bosquets, 
and the admiration of the most blasd or horn 
passer-by. Even the car-men point at it with 
their whips as they drive past, and say to their 
"fares, 1 ' or to each other, "Look at that for 
Oireland ! It's moighty tine entirely. So it is, 
begorrogh ! " I have never seen a single fruit- 
tree so tiue and fertile anywhere, and we look 
upon it here as quite a historical and national 
monument to one of Ireland's many great medial 
or surgical men. 

The gales have blown our Daffodils to pieces; 
they did not "dance with glee," nor did oar 
" hearts with pleasure fill ; " we deplored the ruin, 
and hoped for more genial April days. F, B'. 
Burbidge, 

Cultural Memoranda. 

GOLDFUSSIA ANISOPHYLLA. 

Some score of years ago this pretty plant was 
frequently seen in gardens, but for some reason it 
has now almost disappeared. The plant is an erer 
green, with dark green leaves and tubular flower* 
of blue and lilac colours, borne in profusion. 
Flowers of these tints are not plentiful among 
stove plants in the summer and autumn months ; 
and having regard to this faot and to the ease with 
which they can be produced, the plant deserves » 
place in every garden. After flowering, a plant 
should be cut back and afforded a partial rest, i.e., 
water should be withheld for a few weeks, not, 
however, allowing the mould to become excessively 
dry. When the plant breaks, partially shake the 
roots of the soil, and repot in a pot of a suitable 
size (say a 6 or an 8-inch one), using a compost of 
equal parts fibry loam, peat, or decayed cow-dang, 
broken up by hand, and some silver-sand. Daring 
the growing season afford the plant a temperature 
of 65° to 80*, and abundance of aerial moisture. 
The plant being always infested with red-spider 
in a dry house, it is very essential that it be kept 
in a moist one till it begins to flower, when a drier 
one is more desirable. As it flowers in the summer 
and autumn, a warm conservatory will suit the 
plant at that time, being conducive to continued 
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flowering and the ripening of the wood, not only of 
thie plant bat moet stove plant* daring those 

Yoang undowered shoots 3 inches in length 
nuke good cuttings, and these root readily when 
inserted in sandy soil, and plunged in a hot-bud. 
When rooted, pot off immediately, growing them 
on in a stove, pinching oat tbe point* of the shoots 
several times in order to get plenty of branches. 
H. T. JT., Stondeigh Abbey Garden*. 



NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH MANSE. 

Natcbb has of lato been very capricious and 

unreliable, so far as regards her atmospheric mani- 
festations, for a time she was unusually mild and 



Clio, and Viscountess Folkestone. Flower-buds are 
already visible on tbe Rose last mentioned, which 
is one of the most precious, alike for beauty and 
fragrance, of the hybrid Teaa. Whether tbey will 
be graciously permitted to reach maturity is another 
and widely different question ; in any instance, in 
such a variable season their development must be 

Those who delayed tbe pruning of their Rosea 
till the present period, have reason to congratulate 
themselves upon such prudent procrastination. 
We cannot say with tbe poet, with reference to 
this matter at least : " 'Tie madness to defer." 

Tbe great attractions of April, on whose confines 
I am writing, are the flowering trees. The flower- 
buds of tbe Almond are preparing to expand tbeir 



The reign of the Primrose, one of tbe purest and 
gentlest daughters of Nature, baa already begun. 
This peninsular parish is peculiarly a region of 
Primroses ; here they appear to him who loves 
tbem to Lave found their happiest home ; they 
clothe tbe green slopes that rise softly from tbe 
waters of the spacious Bay of Luce ; and glorify the 
rocks that tower in stern majesty over tbe western 
Irish Sea. They have many floral companions 
there, all of them fascinating in their form or 
colour, their picturesque position, or romantio 
environment ; but none so gracious, so fragrant, or 
refined. They are the children of adversity ; they 
are borne amid atmospheric tribulation, equinoctial 
storms, and desolating rains ; yet serene in their 
beautifully -sheltered recesses, they are tbe parents 



Flo. 80. — IIUU_»M> Hurst; THIS di'tOH H/WBH UAKDKN, LOOKING WEST. (SKE P. ! 



gracious in her mood*, smiling upon her venial 
creations with a summer-tike amiability ; then 
suddenly she assumed a sterner aspect, and tbe 
progress of vegetation soon received an unwonted 
check, through a somewhat severe visitation of the 
frost. In some regions, I doubt not, tbe result* 
were disastrous ; here, where we have a sheltered 
situation, especially from the north and east winds, 
whose influence of late lias been most severe, we 
have not suffered much. Heavy rains have fol- 
lowed the departure of the frost, and genial 
weather once more prevails. Many of my finest 
Rose-trees have already been generating eiqui- 
si tely -coloured shoots, especially such varieties as 
Abater Stella li ray, supposed to be a kind of minia- 
ture variation from Wni. Allen Richardson (which 
here achieves little during the summer, but is on tbe 
other hand, a very profuse autumnal bloomer) ; 
Madame Pierre Cochet, A. K. Williams, Homer, 



pale-pink splendours o the sun, and the season of 
luxuriant bloom for tbe Plums and tbe Cherries, 
judging from their aspect, ia not far away. Al- 
ready we have the earliest of the Auriculas, per- 
haps the most fragrant, and not the least beautiful, 
of vernal flowers ; when they begin to unfold their 
odorous treasures, we know from experience that 
summer with all her glories is near. One floral 
revelation, each more lovely than its predecessor, 
is followed by another, a* wavo flows into wave on 
a boundless sea. Such is tbe infinite variety of 
Nature, by which our spirits are constantly in- 
spired, and thus rescued from weariness, yea, even 
from despair. What were this life of ours, with 
all it* environing mysteries of sorrow and suffering, 
without its sunlight and it* flowers? And yet, a* 
Mrs. Hcmana has so touchingly sung : — 
"Alas, for Love, if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond— 0, Earth ! " 



of hope— tbey speak to our nature* of brighter days 

In our gardens, unless perhaps in shady green 
places, where they have the companionship of the 
Daisy of Burns aud Montgomery, and the Celan- 
dine of Wordsworth (and such retired situations I 
have provided for them here), they have a some- 
what alien aspect, as if they were loaning for then- 
native place*, the shadowy glens, where they 
harmonise so gracefully with the sweetly-sceoted 
Scilla nutans ; or green sequestered nooks amid the 
heather, above the sunny shore. 

Of Primroses more suitable for garden culti- 
vation my favourites are the Double Crimson, 
with its charming velvety hue ; Primula donti- 
oulata, whose colour is bright lilac, and whose babit 
is unique ; P. nivalis, with its snow-white flower* 
—a veritable gem ; and, above all, tbe nobly- 
endowed Primula rosea from tbe Himalayas ; of 
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which the grandest form, P. grandiflora, first 
flowered at Aberdeen; 

I cannot close this fragmentary article without 
some recognition, however inadequate, of the kind- 
ness of Hr. Melville, head gardener to the Duke 
of Sutherland at Dunrobin Castle, in sending me 
recently some very precious flowering bulbs of the 
magnificent Snowdrop, Qalanthus nivalis Melvillei, 
which was raised by himself, and appropriately 
bears his name. He sent this variety, contem- 
poraneously, to Mr. Arnott of Carsethorn, who 
may be regarded as an authority on alpine and 
herbaceous flowers. It is the largest and loveliest 
Snowdrop I have yet acquired—* most valuable 
addition to my floral possessions. David B. 
Williamson. 



Nursery Notes. 



MESSRS. J. VEITCH & SONS, LIMITED, THE 
ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, CHELSEA. 

The visitor to this establishment at the present 
time will find much to interest him in the numerous 
glasshouses. Does he wish to refresh his memory 
with a sight of New Holland and Cape plants, 
there are houses and pits filled with Boronias, 
Tetrathecas, Pimeleas, Acacias, Callistemons, 
and others of those generas, and he will be 
loth to leave the sweet-scented bushes of Boronia 
megastigma. A novelty was noted in foreign- 
grown standards of Callistemon rigidus, with heads 
1} foot in diameter, well furnished with buds of 
their brush-like flowers. The "Flower House 1 ' is 
filled with all sorts of popular greenhouse subjects, 
grown as only specialists can grow such plants, to 
match which the private cultivator may well 
despair. Here was that pretty-flowering semi- 
hardy perennial herb Dimorphotheca Eckloni, a 
Composite, with flowers milk-white within and pale 
purple without. Its flower-stalks reach a height 
of 2} feet, and the flowers are sufficiently numerous 
as to make it decorative. Deutzias, Azalea?, 
Lilacs, Cytisns, Calceolaria herbacea, Rhododen- 
dron hybrids, Dutch bulbs, and Narcissus, formed 
the major part of a very pretty display. 

The warm-house Rhododendrons are evidently 
the Londoner's plant par excellence, no phase of 
London climate being inimical to them, as the 
vigour of their growth at the present date shows. 
Later on, the trusses of blooms will be very fine 
and numerous. We only saw a few in bloom the 
other day, and among them the handsome 
Balsamincefloram album. Other plants remarked as 
corning on in quantity are the Phyllocactus, the 
floral display from which will exceed that of any 
previous year. 

The Hippeastrum-house was gay with numerous 
flowering bulbs, and the following were noted as 
being more than ordinarily distinct. Tarascon, a 
bloom of a very fine shade of deep crimson, smooth 
and regular in shape ; Troilus a crimson self of 
another tint, and with a velvety appearance ; 
Bryges is similar, and with a glistening surface ; 
Cupid is a scarlet, with white stripes, and a 
greenish stain at the bottom of the flower ; Maer 
is a pretty bloom, white, with faint stripes of a 
crimson tint ; Dumas is a scarlet bloom, having 
white bands : a bright and distinct variety ; Lago 
is a deep crimson self, of regular shape, and much 
substance in the flower ; Python, a rich velvety- 
crimson, of a fine shape, is one of the best ; in the 
same way is Quintus, but with a light crimson 
band running down the middle of each segment ; 
Euryllis is a white-ground flower, with broad and 
narrow stripes of a crimson tint ; Eoita is similar, 
but it has fewer stripes. 

The aim of the hybridiser now, is to get 
away from self-coloured flowers, and to raise such 
as possess at the least a clear ground-colour with 
markings of some other well- contrasted colour ; and 
another quest is that of a yellow-flowered variety. 
The nearest step to this consummation at present 
existing is a flower of salmon-red, with the faintest 



tinge of the desired colour. The display of these 
bulbs will endure for about a space of three weeks, 
the actual length of time being dependent on the 
weather. 

The Obchid Houses 

disclosed many fine hybrids and other plants. Of 
the former we may mention a delicately tinted 
Chysis Sedeni, obtained from C. Iimminghi and 
C. braoteseens ; Dendrobium Alcippe out of D. 
tituiflorum Freemani and D. Wardianum, partaking 
more after the former ; D. Venus, obtained by cross- 
ing D. Falconeri and D. nobile, a very pleasing 
flower, with considerable resemblance to the latter 
species ; D. Euterpe, out of D. Wardianum and D. 
nobile, remarkable for the pale tints of the flower ; 
and D. albo sanguineum, with fawn-tinted sepals 
and petals, and purple-blotched throat. The creamy- 
white and yellow Bifrenaria Harrisoni Candida was 
carrying a goodly number of blossoms. 

The show of flowers in the Odontoglossum-house, 
judging from the mass of advancing flower-spikes, 
will be a good one, especially the species Alex- 
andra, Pescatorei, and cirrosum. In the large 
house were numbers of blossoms of Cattleya 
Schroder® in much variety of colour as regarded 
their labellums. A plant of Cattleya Lawre- 
Mossiae, a new cross between C. Lawrenceana and 
C. Mosaic was remarked, and one of C. Schroder® 
eximia, which has an attractively frilled lip, aod a 
cincture of crimson in the tube. A plant of the 
Sedenian hybrid Lslio-Cattleya Pallas was in 
bloom in this house ; and in an adjoining house 
the rarely seen Cypripedium Lindleyanum, as 
also C. Chamberlainianum. Of plants of Aerides 
japonioum there will be a nice display in about a 
fortnight. 



The Week's Work. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By H. Markbam, Gardener to the Earl of Strafford, 
Wrotbam Park, Barnet 

Cabbages. — Let the main crop be forthwith 
earthed up, if it be not already done, and set out 
more plants from the seed beds. Cabbage Early 
EUam8 will now be forming hearts, and where 
they have been planted thickly, every alternate 
plant may be pulled up for present consumption. 
The larger varieties will follow these, but I fear 
many of Enfield Market will bolt this year. 
Several sowings of Cabbage-seed should be made 
from March to July, and planted out in moderate 
numbers, so that no scarcity of this indispensable 
vegetable can occur. The early beds, which most 
gardeners preserve for supplying sprouts, such as 
Earlv Evesham, Ellam's, and several of the smaller 
quickly hearting varieties, are sure to prove of 
great value. Keep the hoe in constant use 
amongst the various plots. Plants raised in heat 
should, after duly hardening them off, be planted 
out in showery weather, but if there is no imme- 
diate reason for planting them, it will be better 
to keep them growing under glass, i.e., in frames, 
till the weather gets more settled. 

Peas. — Let all Peas requiring support be staked 
in turn, first drawing a little soil up to the plants, 
and for a time bits of Spruce, Fir, and Laurel 
may be Btuck along the rows to give shelter against 
wind and frost. Even the dwarf William Hurst, 
Chelsea Gem, and others will benefit from this sort 
of shelter. As Boon as the latest sowing of Peas 
shows above ground, some of the more tender large- 

rowing Marrow-fats may be sown in drills drawn 
inches deep, this depth being preferable at this 
early date. 

Spinach. — Seed of Spinach Bbould be sown at 
weekly intervals of time if the demand is a con- 
stant one, employing the variety Victoria, which 
is superior to the old round-seeded Flanders 
Spinach, in having larger and more succulent 
leaves, and in not running to Beed quickly. It is 
quite as hardy as the winter Pnckly Spinach. 
Sow thinly, and when large enough to pull up by 
hand thin the plants to 6 inches apart. Spinach 
likes a good-holding, rich soil, and if partially 
shaded no harm occurs in the summer months ; 
for example, two rows may be sown between two 
rows of Peas, when these are sown. Should the 



soil be dry when the drills are drawn, apply liquid 
manure, and sow the seeds soon afterwards. Seeds 
of the so-called Spinach Beet may be sown, the 
leaves of which may serve to fill a gap in the 
supply. The seeds of this plant should be sown in 
drills drawn 1 J foot apart, and 8 inches from one 
patch of seed to another, and be singled when large 
enough to handle. One sowing made in this month 
will suffice for the season. 

Mustard and Crew.— Seeds of Mustard and 
Cress may now be sown at short, regular in- 
tervals of time, on a sheltered and warm border, 
as also fortnightly the seeds of Radishes, and 
Golden or Normandy Cress. The beds of Radishes 
should for a time be protected against birds, or 
much of the seed will be carried off. In the event 
of very cold or very dry weather, mats or clean 
straw should be laid over the seed-beds till germi- 
nation has taken place. The varieties of Radishes 
are legion, therefore I do not specify any variety. 
If the accommodation under glass is limited, and 
the supply of Lettuces for salad is likely to fall 
short of the demand, a sowing may be made is 
shallow boxes, choosing for the purpose a quick 

Sowing variety. The entire plants, if cut when 
rge enough, will make nice dressed salads, and 
save the outside plants for some time longer. Let 
seeds of the larger Cos varieties be sown at bi- 
weekly intervals, in lines on firm, rich soil, in the 
open quarter, and thin the plan to to 10 inches 
apart. Lines of cotton-thread may be stretched 
along the rows to keep off birds ; also sprinkle 
with lime and soot to deter slugs. 



TRX FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A. Chapman, Gardener to Captain Holfoed, Wastonbirt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester, 

Lawns. — Before mowing begins, a lawn should 
be thoroughly swept and rolled, but before this is 
done, the coarser weeds found in the turf should be 
spudded out, and the holes made in doing this rilled 
up with fine loamy soil, and made quite firm with 
a rammer after sprinkling the surface with Lawn 
grass-seed. Plantains are nasty weeds that should 
always be removed from the turf root and stock, 
for if any portion of the roots be left in the soil, 
the crowns will still further increase in size. On 
places where the grass is thin, fine grass-seeds 
should be sown after scratching the surface with a 
rake, and be covered slightly with fine soil, and 
finally made firm with the lawn-roller. The same 
methods apply in laying down new lawns with seeds. 
If a lawn mixture be purchased from a trustworthy 
source, the quantity of seed need not exceed 80 lb. 
per acre. Those who like to use Clover on the 
lawn should sow the seeds before the grasses, 
hacking them into the ground with a wooden rake. 
The best species are Trifolium repens and T. 
minus ; the first-named may be sown at the rate of 
6 lb., and the second 2 lb. per acre. 

Hardy Ericas. — The plants of Erica herbacea 
carnea, having now passed out of flower, should be 
clipped -in hard. When planted to cover rock- 
work on a big scale the leading shoots may be left 
untouched, and these will in time form large 
cushions of bloom. £. mediterranea, and its 
varieties alba, carnea, glauca, and rubra, flower 
during the month of May, and need similar treat- 
ment after flowering. E. vagans blooms in the 
early autumn ; and it forms a nice edging to beds 
of Ghent and mollis Azaleas, and when allowed to 
grow naturally it makes handsome bushes. The 
Ericas grow in any light loamy soil free from chalk 
or lime, but when planted in sandy peat the leaves 
and flowers come of a darker tint. 

Gaillardias. — These handsome perennials succeed 
in hot places in the garden, where other plants 
would be liable to be withered up by the heat of 
the sun. The soil for them should be of a light 
nature, well enriched with manure, and deeply 
dug. Gaillardias are most effective when planted 
in groups of several together, planting them indi- 
vidually at 8 inches apart, spreading the shoots 
out, and pegging them down so as to cover the 
ground. The following have very fine flowers of 
various shades of yellow with crimson centres) : — 
Comet, Her Majesty, James Kelway, Old Gold, 
Primrose Dame, Vivian Grey, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and William Kelway. The varieties 
W. B. Child, Lord Rosebery, and Sir Vindex, 
with beautifully-notched petals, are superb as cut 
flowers. 

Oynerium argenteum {Pampas -grass). —Clamps 
that have become bare in the centre should be dog 
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out, the exhausted soil removed to the depth of 
3 feet, and be replaced with rich pasture- loam three- 
fourths, and manure one-fourth. The healthy 
portions of the clamps may again be planted at a 
suitable distance apart, so as to admit of consider- 
able increase in size, as the plants should not 
require removal for half-a-dozen years. The plants 
are usually found in gardens in two sexes, but the 
inflorescence of the female is of a purer colour than 
that of the male, and lasts longer in perfection. 
When well- rooted, the Pampas-grass needs abund- 
ance of water in the summer season. 

Annual*. — The young plants of Asters, Zinnias, 
Stocks, HeliohrysumB, Amaryllis, and other 
strong-growing annuals should be pricked-out in 
pits, the soil of the beds being raised near to the 
glass. Let each plant have as much space as will 
allow it to grow without being drawn or made 
weakly. The yellow Pyrethrum, the dwarf -growing 
Lobelias, and the annuals of small growth do well 
in boxes, 

THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Yonwo, Orchid Grower to Sir Frederick Wioav, 
Bart., Glare Lawn. East 8heen. 

MUUmia Roczli, «£*c, has the reputation of being 
a short-lived Orchid when cultivated under glass. 
Experience, however, has convinced me that it is 
as easy to maintain in a healthy condition as its 
more popular relative, M. vexillaria. A moist, 
warm, and shady position should be selected for 
M. RoezlL The plants require to be watered 
overhead frequently, and to be so placed that the 
air can circulate amongst them freely, but avoid- 
ing at the same time cold draughts. Place a 
layer of sphagnum-moss over an open lath stage, 
ami stand the plants above this on inverted pots. 
The roots are apt to die when the peat and 
moss has decayed, and therefore this material must 
be replaced before it has reached this condition. 
Select small pots, and provide them with a large 
amount of drainage, working in amongst the roots 
of the plants a small quantity of peat and sphag- 
num-moss in equal proportions. The leaves must 
be sponged to prevent injury from thrips and red- 
spider, and to the same ena an occasional fumiga- 
tion of the house may be afforded. Miltooia 
Bleuana x , the hybrid between M. Roezli and M. 
vexillaria, will thrive under similar conditions ex- 
cepting that a lower temperature is necessary, such 
as that of the warmer end of the Cattleya-house. 

Cattkya intermedia will require attention as 
soon as the flowers have been removed, for new 
roots will then have formed. This desirable Orchid 
needs the warmest and most shady part of the 
Cattleya-house, and a somewhat liberal supply of 
water during the resting period, on account of its 
thin pseudo-bulbs. The albino forms do best when 
grown in well-drained pans, suspended from the 
roof of the same house. A small white scale 
attacks these plants, and considerable care is neces- 
sary to remove it without damaging the dormant 
bads. A small, rather stiff-haired painter's brush, 
moistened with soap, is the best means to use. 

Lxlio-CcUtltya elegantt. — The various forms of 
this beautiful Orchid do not commence growth 
simultaneously, by reason of their diverse parentage, 
bnt from now onwards the plants will need to be 
looked over and potted or top-dressed as required. 
Position influences the growth of the plants to a 
very great extent, and if they cannot he induced 
to thrive they should be placed in various positions 
with a view to finding the best one. The conditions 
prevailing in the Cattleya-house suit these plants, 
hat the distance of the stages from the roof should 
determine whether the plants need suspending or 
not. The Teak- wood baskets are suitable for them, 
bat a difficulty arises when a larger one is required ; 
the impossibility of removing the rods of the 
basket without injury resulting to the plant on 
the one hand, and the undesirability of burying 
the wood in a more commodious receptacle on the 
other being a great drawback. With the smaller 
specimens this difficulty is got over by using per- 
forated pans, of which perhaps the best is Sander's 
Perfect Orchid Pan. When plants crowing in pans 
need larger ones, it is a matter of ease to break 
them and place the pieces to which roots are adher- 
ing in the new ones, thus preserving the roots and 
adding drainage at the same time. The material 
osed as a rooting medium should consist princi- 
pally of peat, with but little sphagnum-moss. A 
•oddened base is fatal to good health, and tends 
to produce that peculiar disease known amongst 



Orchid-cultivators as " black rot," a disease that 
probably attacks L.-C. elegans more often than 
any other Cattleya. 

Dendrobiums will now claim attention in the 
matter of re-potting and top-dressing, amongst the 
first being the ubiquitous D. nobile, and the 
various hybrids obtained from it. Plants when 
they pass out of flower should be removed to 
the Blast Indian-house, or some similar structure, 
and allowed to have a rest for a fortnight before 
being disturbed. Dendrobiums of this section are 
well adapted for growing in baskets, preferably 
those of a cylindrical nature, which allow the water 
to escape readily, and have more wood to which 
the roots may cling. Use fibrous-peat and living 
moss, and as little as possible to each plant. I 
find that for large specimens, grown in cylindrical 
baskets, that the thick bracken roots taken out 
of the peat forms a good substitute for ordinary 
drainage, though a few pieces of crock should be 
introduced to prevent the above becoming soddened. 
A careful application, and a limited supply, of water 
is essential for some time after the plants have been 
disturbed. 

Ixrlia anceps and its varieties now making 
numerous roots, should be at once overhauled, 
and specimens that have sufficient rooting -room 
be top-dressed only, but others should be carefully 
removed to larger receptacles. Teak -wood baskets 
best fulfil the requirements of large specimens, and 
when possible tne plants should be so arranged 
that their subsequent growth will take an inward 
direction. Small plants may be grown in pans, 
which can be broken in piece* when a shift 
becomes necessary. Large pieces of crock should 
be placed in an upright position for drainage, 
covering these with a small quantity of peat and 
sphagnum-moss, the former predominating. Place 
the plants in the Mexican-house where little shade 
is used and a large quantity of air admitted. The 
syringe may be employed on bright days, and the 
plants kept well moistened in the ordinary way. 



The Removal of Tree Coverings. — Where Peach 
and Apricot-trees have been protected with fixed 
coverings, a partial removal of these should now 
take place, and in the case of fish-netting, leaving 
but two or three thicknesses for seven or fonrteea 
days longer. Movable or sliding screens may be 
put out of use excepting on cold nights. 



THE HABDY FRUIT 0ABDEN. 

By C. Herein, Gardener to J. B. Fortkscue, Esq., Dropmore, 

Maidenhead. 

Disbudding Peach awl Nectarine-trees. — Since 
milder weather set in, the trees on the south wall 
have made much progress, making disbudding a 
matter that must soon be afforded attention. In 
carrying out the operation of disbudding, a tree 
should be scrutinised three or four times at inter- 
vals of a week, and each time some buds should be 
removed, choosing for removal the forerights and 
those under or behind the shoots and branches, never 
taking many of them at one time. The branches and 
shoots of a Peach tree usually radiate from about 
the centre of the tree ; and this being so, the 
buds, which will in time develop into shoots, 
are the more suitably placed on the top-sides of 
the branches, not that a tree therefore bears more 
or better fruits, but the work of laying is simplified, 
and crowding of foliage is more readily obviated. 
Having disbudded the back, front, and lower parts, 
attention must be paid to these. The Peach will 
sometimes fruit on short spurs, which are formed 
by pinching foreright shoots back to two or four 
leaves, but, all things considered, it is better to 
ignore this fact and obtain fruit from the young 
wood only. One thing must be avoided, and that 
is, leaving so many snoots that they cannot be 
nailed or trained between existing branches with- 
out crowding the foliage and hindering the ripening 
of the shoots. Oftentimes one bud at the base of 
last year's growth and the terminal one are as 
many as ought to be retained, more espe- 
cially when a tree has filled its allotted space. A 
young tree will require great care in disbudding, 
as upon the removal or non- removal of certain 
shoots, the shape and appearance of the tree will 
largely depend. Where Peach and Nectarine-trees 
were thoroughly syringed with some mild insecticide 
before the blossoms opened, greenfly will scarcely 
prove troublesome at this date. If, however, any 
should make their presence known by the leaves 
curling up, dust the foliage with tobacco-powder, and 
as soon as the bloom is set, sy ri nge the trees with clean 
water in the morning, or wash them with Quassia- 
water. This is at once a simple and safe operation 
if the weather be uot frosty. The nurserymen sell 
a Quassia extract, which if used according to the 
printed directions sent with each bottle is a very 
safe and effective remedy to use against aphides. 



PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By 0. R. Fikldkr, Gardener to the Dowaobji Lady Howard 
dk Waldev, St James's House, Malvern. 

Climbing Plants. — Many of these are now making 
new growth, and these young shoots require to bo 
regulated with a view to furnishing the allotted 
space on the trellis, and to prevent crowding and 
entanglement. This applies more particularly to 
such plants as Lapagenaa, Tacsonias, Hibbertias, 
Dipladenias, and Thunbergias. Where Dipladenias 
are grown in pots they should be given a position 
at tne warm end of the stove or other house in 
which a high temperature is maintained, and if 
the pots can be plunged in mild bottom-heat, 
growth will be greatly encouraged. Train the young 
shoots singly near the glass until the flower-buds 
appear, when they should be taken down and tied to a 
balloon trellis in such a manner as to distribute 
the flowers equally over the trellis. The tying 
should be done before the flowers have opened, so 
that there will be time for the foliage to assume 
its natural nosition. Of the climbers which are 
raised annually from seed and grown in pots, the 
Inomceas, Thunbergias alata, Maurandyas, and 
Tropaeolums are among the most useful Ipomcea 
rubro-ccerulea and I. Quamoclit are very beautiful 
subjects for the conservatory. They may be very 
readily raised and grown if afforded a warm tem- 
perature during the earlier stages. At the end of 
the spring they may be transferred to the conser- 
vatory. They require liberal treatment, and if 
potted on from time to time will grow and flower 
through the greater part of the summer. 

Bouvardias. — Old plants which were potted-up 
as previously advised will now be ready to be 
placed in their flowering-pots. These pots should 
measure from 6 to 8 inches in diameter, according 
to the size of the plants. A night temperature of 
55° will be sufficient. 

Double-flowered Primulas. — Old plants may be 
divided, and the rooted pieces potted. Offsets 
may be placed in thumb-pots filled with light soil, 
the base being surrounded with sand. Place them 
under a hand-light in an intermediate tempera- 
ture, or at the cool end of the stove. When well 
rooted, they should be removed to a cooler house, 
and be potted into 5-inch pots. 

Miscellaneous. — Cuttings of Euphorbia jacquiniic- 
flora and Centropogon Lucy anus should be taken 
from the old plants with a heel when about 
3 inches in length, and inserted in pots filled with 
sandy peat, and placed in the propagating- frame. 
Cuttings of the following plants may also be put in 
now : Manettia bicolor, Eranthemum pulcbellum, 
Impatiens, Ruellias, Justicias, Salvias, Bouvardias, 
Coleus, Ac. Annuals for conservatory decoration 
which have been pricked out into boxes should bo 
put into thumb-pots as soon as they arc sufficiently 
strong. Cuttings of zonal Pelargoniums for autumn 
and winter flowering should be potted-up as soon 
as they have rooted, and when again established 
the points may be pinched out. 



Variorum. 

The Marquis of Bute'8 Wines are now 
vended in the open market, and can be obtained 
by all who are interested in the noble marquis's 
vineyard experiment. Before me is an advertise- 
ment of Welsh wines " Canary Brand," guaranteed 
by the Marquis of Bute to be the produce of his 
vineyards, and to be of the vintage named on the 
label The prices vary from 38*. per dozen for 
1892 vintage to 44«. for 1887, and the wines are 
variously described as " golden, medium sweet,'' 
"full golden, rather sweet," "darkgoldeu, medium 
sweet," and "luscious golden wine." Bat, alas ! 
on perusing the advertisement in question further, 
the wine cup is partly dashed from my lips — I fee 
that all the vintages but 1 802 are sold out. I will, 
however, at once sample that, and record the 
result. Midland Couutit* Ht raid. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLI8HER. 

Letters for Publication, as weU as specimens and plants for 
naming, should be addressed to tks EDITOR, 41, Welling, 
ton Street, Covent Garden, London. Communications 

Should be WRITTEN 02f OSS BIDS ONLY Of TBS PAPER, 

sent as early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
tu writer. 1/ desired, the signature will not be printed, but 
kept as a guarantee 0/ good faith. The Editor does not under- 
take to pay for any contributions, or to return unused com- 
munications or illustration*, unless by special arrangement. 

Illustrations.— The Editor wiU thankfully receive and select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, dc; but 
he cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Local News.— Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editor early intelligence csf local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers, or of any matters which U is 
desirable to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

[ Royal Horticultural Society's Com- 
mittees. 

National Auricula and Primula 
Society, Exhibition at the Drill 
Hall, J amen Street, Westminster. 

National Rose Society's Com- 

1 mittee Meeting. 

■mnvmrniv a„b,. i« S York Florists* Exhibition of Auri- 
WEDNESDAY , April 19 j cuUs Hyaclnth8f Ac . 

April 20 — Linnean Society, Meeting. 
April 22 -Royal Botanic Society, Meeting. 



TUESDAY, April 18- 



THURSDAY, 
SATURDAY, 



SALES. 

/Greenhouse Plants, 



Rosea, Her 



wKnvicsnAY Aprii 1D.J baceous Plants, Begonias, Gla- 
WEDNESDAX, APRIL 1V< dioU &<J ^ at p rotlier00 & 

{, Morris Rooms. 



FRIDAY, 



a «,„.. oi / Imported and Established Orchids, 
April -i | ^ Protheroe & Morris' Rooms. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chiswick, London, for 
the period April 2 to April 8, 1899. Height above sea- 
level 24 feet 
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Sum. 

Mon. 

Tubs. 

Wed. 

Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 



2 

3 
4 
6 
« 
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deg.deg.deg. deg. ins. deg. deg. 
S.8.W. 49-6 481 51-547-4t ... 49*1 459 



Means... 



W.8.W '49»4d yOO«47S' ... 4H-5 465 
S.S.W. 151-9 486 54'2|44'9 007 489 47-1 

W.N.W. 520 4C'8 58-5'42-l 002 480 471 

W.8 W. ! 58'8 498 00 3 48' 4 0" 09 494 l7'8 
H8.W. 46-8 45-5 V>-3'45'9 13 50-2 47'9 

W.N.W. 46-4 419 47-5 41-3 00H 474 47*9 



3 



deg. deg. 
44-2 40*8 
44-6 45*5 
451 371 
45-4J33-2 
458J39-4 
45-837-8 
46-2 32- 6 



Tot. 



500 40-8 55' 45-4 0*89 489 47-1 io'3 381 



Remarks.— During the week there have been south and 
north-westerly gales, with some showers. On the 8th inat. 
there were storms of rain, snow, hail, and sleet. 



Averaoe Temperature for the ensuing week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiawick.— 48 7*. 

Actual Temperatures :— 

London.— April 12 (12 p.m.): Max. 54° ; Mln. 36°. 
Provinces.— April 12 [6 p.m.) : Max. 43', Lincoln ; Min. 
45', Holyhead. 



Buds and 
Stipules. 



Now is the time to study the 
construction and unfolding of 
the buds. A more fascinating 
task when once the interest is excited can 
hardly be imagined. To young gardeners in 
particular the study of buds, their position, 
nature, and mode of growth, is of very great 
importance. If they are not concerned or 
,f «»d in the beautiful transitions between 
and the perfect leaves, such as pre- 
elves so markedly in the Horse- 



intai<ae< 



Chestnut or the Maple, if they are apathetic in 
all that concerns the marvellous adaptations 
and provisions to shelter the young shoot and 
protect it from living enemies or adverse con- 
ditions, if they care for none of these things, 
then, at least, the pruning of a Gooseberry- 
bush is a matter of importance to them, and 
the treatment of fruit-trees and Roses demands 
their attention. 

Sir John Lubbock has recently added to his 
substantial contributions on similar subjects a 
little volume on Buds and Stipules (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.), with nume- 
rous informing illustrations, which we cordially 
commend to the notice of our readers, amateur 
or professional The lover of facts will be 
satisfied with the array placed before him, whilst 
the theorists who know how to use the facts, 
and the men who know how to turn them to the 
best practical advantage, will aliktf be pleased 
with a volume which not only indicates what 
there is to be seen, but offers lucid explanations 
of the phenomena. It is a popular book in the 
best sense of the term, technical, but lucid and 
attractive. 

We cannot here do more than allude to the 
copious details that Sir John Lubbock has 
accumulated. Others have done that before 
him, but their work has been found dry and 
unsatisfying, because the structural confor- 
mation of itself does not interest everyone. 
Show that the conformation lias a history and 
a significance ; link the structure to the work 
going on in the plant ; show the use and pur- 
pose of these elaborate arrangements, and eager 
liMteners and attentive students are secured. In 
these pages, therefore, we have detailed descrip- 
tions of things as they are ; but, more than 
that, we have the " why " and " where- 
fore " put before us in such a way as to ensure 
our assent. 

The young leaves require protection against 
too great cold, heat, drought, or moisture, too 
vivid light, and the attacks of animals and 
plants. This protection is afforded in very 
varied ways by the bud-scales and stipules. 

There is one point on which the author has 
perhaps not laid so much stress as the case 
demands, and that is, the occasional presence 
of numerous buds in the axils of the leaf, and 
their disposition. In such cases, if one bud be 
killed, another takes its place — xino avnljo non 
deficit alter. Forsythia in full bloom at this 
time affords a good illustration of this abundant 
production of buds, as does also the Walnut. The 
paper of MM. Bourgeois and Dam askings in the 
Bulletin of the Societt Botanique de France, v. 
(1868), is important from this point of view. 

Granted that the bud-scales and stipules have 
the office assigned to them, it is sometimes 
difficult to understand why some species are 
thus protected, and others not ; thus, while 
some Passion-flowers have large stipules, as 
described by the author at p. 123 of his book, 
many others have the stipules reduced to mere 
threads, probably of no present use, though 
possibly survivals from a former condition when 
they were serviceable. 

"The presence or absence of stipules," says 
the author, " is not determined by any question 
of general symmetry, but rather by practical 
considerations connected with the wants and 
requirements of the plants. In some cases they 
are merely the persistent rudiments or organs 
which performed a useful purpose to the 
ancestors of the existing species in bygone ages, 
and under different circumstances." 

u If I shall," concludes the author, " have 
induced any of my readers to look at them for 



themselves in the coming spring, they will, I 
am sure, be amply rewarded. They will often 
be reminded of Tennyson's profound remark 
about Nature : 

' So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life ; " 

and will be more and more struck with wonder 
and admiration at the variety and beauty of the 
provisions by which Nature preserves these 
tender and precious buds from the severity of 
winter, and prepares with loving care and rich 
profusion for the bright promise of spring, and 
the glorious pageant of autumn." 



PLATYCERIUM8 AT KEW (Supplementary Ulas 
t rat ion). — The annexed illustration represent* the 
collection of Stag's-born Ferns in the tropical Fern- 
house at Kew, where the conditions, since the 
house was altered, appear to be exceptionally 
favourable to the growth of these, and. indeed, 
most other tropical Ferns. The Platyceriami are 
growing on imitation tree-trunks, made of stoat 
logs, to which large strips of cork-bark are fat- 
tened in such a way as to present the appearance 
of a gnarled trunk, and at the same time to afford 
pockets which are stuffed with sphagnum-moss and 
peat. The plants are held in position by means of 
copper-wire until tbey become established. The 
whole mass is kept constantly moist, and that the 
treatment agrees with the Platyoeriums is abun- 
dantly evident. The large mass on the left in the 
picture is P. Stemmaria (xethiopicum), which has 
fertile fronds over 2 feet long. Next to it is a fine 
example of P. biforme with an enormous mass of 
brown barren fronds like an elephants head; a 
newly-formed one, over 3 feet long, deeply lobed, 
and standing erect, as in P. grande, whilst spring- 
ing from its base, and measuring 6 feet in length, 
are the fertile elk-horn-like fronds. This specie* 
is exceptional in that it produces its sori on a 
separate short, thick spoon -shaped basal lobe, 
instead of on the under side of the upper part of 
the prolonged fronds. This, which is probably the 
largest living example of this species ever seen 
alive in Europe, was sent to Kew two years ago 
by Mr. Ridley, Director of the Gardens aod 
Forest Department, Singapore. Next to it stands 
a mass of P. alcicorne, some of the fronds of which 
are 2 feet long; then an equally tine "trophy "of 
P. grande, perhaps the handsomest of all the 
species, with its large, bold, deeply-lobed, bright 
green, barren fronds, 2 feet long, and over 3 feet 
wide, and its long, drooping-lobed fertile fronds. 
There is also a good example of P. angolense, of 
which a figure was published in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, last year, and one of the rare P. Wal- 
lichi ; several varieties of P. alcicorne are also 
represented by large specimens. The Kew collec- 
tion contains all the Platyoeriums that are known 
to be in cultivation. There are several distinct 
species not yet introduced, two of them natives of 
Madagascar, viz., P. Ellisii and P. inadagascsriense, 
which, judging by dried specimens, are worth 
introducing. Possibly French collectors will for- 
ward them before long. The plants are easily 
cultivated, provided the essential conditions of 
heat, a sweet, open compost, and plenty of moisture 
are provided. They multiply rapidly by means of 
stoloniferous onsets and root-buds ; they are also 
easily raised from spores. I lately saw a fine batch 
of young plants of the new P. angolense in Messrs. 
San deb's Nursery at St. Albans. W, IF. 

The Royal Horticultural Society's 

next meeting will be held on Tuesday, April 18, 
in the Drill Hall, James Street, Westminster, sad 
the National Auricula and Primula Society will 
hold its annual show at the same time and place. 
There will also be an exhibition of Daffodils. At 
3 o'clock a lecture will be given on "Asparagus, 
Forced and Outdoors," by Mr. Geo. Norman. 

Linnean Society.— At a meeting of this 

Society, to be held on Thursday, April 20, 1S99, 
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At 8 p.m., the following papers will be read :— I. 
"The Botany of the Ceylon Patanas," by Mr. 
H. W. H. Pearson, B.A. ; IL "Imitation as a 
source of Anomalies," by Prof. R. J. Anderson, 
F.L.S. ; III. "List of British and Irish Spidere," 
by Rev. 0. Pickard, Cambridge, F.K.S. 

National Rose Society. — The Hon. 

Secretaries desire us to inform our readers that a 
meeting of the Rose-soil Analysis Committee will 
be held at the Rooms of the Horticultural Club, 
Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, Westminster, on 
Tuesday, the 18th inst., at 2 p.m., to consider the 
best steps to take in regard to Mr. A. Hill Gray's 
suggestion that certain Rose-soils be analysed. 

THE CYCLE8' RE8T AT KEW.— In the House 
of Commons, on Monday last, Major Bowles, M.P. 
(Enfield), drew attention to the want of accommo- 
dation for bicycles used by visitors at Kew 
Gardens ; and Mr. Lou oh (Islington), is reported 
by the Times to have advocated the formation of 
cinder-paths for cyclists in all the London parks, 
including Kew Gardens. Quite so ! let us have 
exhibitions of the "science" in front of the 
succulent- bouse, announced in the Sporting Times, 
and let the reports of the "events," in which 
female as well as male performers take part, be 
published in that organ of sport and in the Keio 
Bulletin. It is true it would be disgustingly in- 
appropriate or very amusing, according to the 
diverse tastes of individuals, and Kew has to 
consider the desires of the public, including Mr. 
Locgh, M.P. 

The Law of Priority.— Count De Kerchovb 
has an amusing letter on this subject in the current 
number of the Revue Horticole. He records a 
supposed conversation in old French in which the 
plants named are called by their ancient names, 
which he truly says would be almost incompre- 
hensible, although the law of priority would be 
respected. It is as if we were to write that the 
gardener had plucked some "bnutu" near the 
" baegu thorn," and gathered some " merici " under 
the • * mapuldur. " By right of priority, the ' ' Hazel- 
nut," the "Hawthorn," the " Parsley, 1 ' and the 
" Apple-tree," should, in the opinion of some folk, 
lose these well-known designations, and resume 
those we have above cited from the Epinal Glossary 
(8th century). But then there would be no 
Duality. Professor Straw brick may find some- 
where amid the ruins of the Tower of Babel 
evidence of the use in pre-Babel days of names 
other than those in the Epinal Glossary. What 
then? Obviously some botanists will never be 
content till they have discovered or manufactured 
an "Index Edenensis," compiled by one Adam, 
Protokeeporos. 

The Spring Flowers on the grass and in 

beds at the Regents Park will be very beautiful in 
the course of a few days. At present, varieties of 
the Grape-Hyacinth, aud of Scillas, iu full flower, 
nestling at the foot, and partially encircling small 
shrubberies, have a most attractive appearance. 

Challenge Cup for Dumfries Flower 

Show.— The Dumfries Town Council have resolved 
to vote a sum not exceeding £15 for the purchase 
of a Challenge Cup to be competed for at the 
Dumfries and Galloway Horticultural Society's 
show. The Dumfries and Galloway Society, as 
resuscitated, will hold its show in the Drill Hall, 
Dumfries, on Wednesday, September 6. 

STOCK-TAKING : MARCH.— The terrible weather 
experienced in many parts of the world during the 
past two months, added to the serious commence- 
ment of speculation in certain imports, must take 
credit for the heavy diminution in the valuo of 
imports during the month of March as compared 
with the same period in 1808 ; thus, last month's 
total U given at £41,492,388, as against £43,412,829 
—a dectease of £1,929,441. The heaviest decrease 
is to be found in raw materials for textiles 
(i'1,330,527) ; this is followed by £1,249,487 
(articles of food and drink, duty free) ; £205,302 in 
the section of "animals, living, for food," and 



other smaller amounts ; the " increases " being in 
metals(£737,542) ; miscellaneous articles (£107,291 ) ; 
also manufactured articles, raw materials for sundry 
industries, Ac., with a total of £94,249. Our usual 
extract from the " summary " table is as follows : — 



Imposts. 


1898. 


1899. 


Difference. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Total value 


43,412,829 


41,492,388 
13,645,290 


—1,920,441 


(A.) Articles of food 
and drink— duty 

•fw ••« ■•# •«• 


14,894,777 


—1,249,487 


(B.) Articles of fo~d 
& drink— dutiable 


2,242,124 


2,206,597 


—85,527 


Raw materials for 
textile manufac- 
tures 


7,737,066 


6,406,529 


—1,830,527 


Raw materials for 
sundry industries 
and manufactures 


3,635,334 


3,648,872 


413,538 


(A.) Miscellaneous 
articles 


1,897,628 


1,504,919 


+ 107,291 


(B.) Parcel Post ... 


141,117 


112,094 


—29,023 



We may note that Hops figure for £58,863, 
against £63,063 in March, 1898 ; seeds (including 
Clover and grass, equal £89,424 last month, 
£127,329 same month last year), were entered to 
the value of £582,119, against £601,425 in the 
same period 1898. The value of timber and wood 
figure at £637,190, against £641,755 for March in 
1898. We pass on now to the enumeration of 
fruit, roots, and vegetables, imported in the last 
month as follows : — 



Imports. 




, 1898. 


1899. 


Difference. 


Fruits, raw :— 








Apples ... 


.. bush. 


160,779 


281,931 


+71,152 


Grapes ... 


»» 


1,649 


2,880 


+1,231 


Lemons ... 


• • •• 


. 123,904 


107,311 


—16,593 


Oranges... 


i» 


| 1,022,846 


1,357,443 


•4 334,597 


Pears ... 


it 


3,153 


3,030 


—123 


Plums ... 


•i 


i 90 


58 


—32 


Unennmerated 


ii 


68,701 


76,385 


+7,684 


Onions 


... ,, 


272,059 


395,686 


+ 123,627 


Potatos 


... cwt 


635,872 


67,894 


—567,978 


Vegetables, raw, 
merated ... 


unenu- 
...value 


£109,289 


£129,200 


+£19,911 



We may, too, refer to the loss of the steamship 
Labrador and its cargo of first-class Canadian 
Apples- which latter, after floating about the coast 
in barrels, fell to the lot of island youth and cattle, 
with neither of whom did the sodden fruit agree. 
The minus figures in the above table are well worth 
consideration by the cautious grower; the plus 
quantities have long since been thoroughly appre- 
ciated. The total of the three months' report is 
£118,242,584, against £119,099,209— a decrease of 
£856,625. The final section of the paragraph is 

devoted to our 

Exports. 

These have gone up somewhat — the total for, last 
month being placed at £22,324,401, as against 
£20,833,865 for the same month in 1898— or an 
increase of £1,490,536. The greatest increase is in 
ships, new, not registered as British (not recorded 
prior to 1899), of £1,474,067. The items of 
decrease foot up at £708,663; those of increase 
(apart from ships, including £185,860 for machinery 
and mill work), give £725,132. It may be noted 
that orders for railway works, including locomo- 
tives, have fouud their way from this country into 
Belgium and the United States, and this is men- 
tioned as derogatory to our workmen ; we believe 
the fact is, that our great factories are now and 
have long been overloaded with orders. The 
figures for the past three months are £62,054,941, 
against £57,707,118 for the same period last year — 
a gain of £4,346,923. 

The Royal Society.— The list of candidates 
for election this year contains no fewer than 
seventy-six names. Of these only fifteen can be 
elected. The Council will recommend to the 



Fellows that certain candidates be elected, and 
the Fellows will adopt or reject the nomination of 
the Council as they think fit, substituting some 
other name or names for those that they eliminate. 
How much simpler and less costly is this system 
than the troublesome and wasteful method of 
election adopted by our gardening charities. Can- 
vassing is, of course, wholly prohibited. Among 
the candidates this year, we notice the following 
botanists : — Mr. J. S. Gamble, the author of the 
Manual on Indian Timbers, and the Monograph 
of Bambusece ; Mr. W. P. Hiern, the author of 
numerous monographs, and of the Catalogue oj 
Wtlwiiseh's African Plants; Clement Keid, of 
the Geological Survey ; Dr. Schlich, Professor of 
Forestry at Cooper's Hill ; and Professor Perceval 
Wright. 

" Botanical Magazine."— In the April num- 
ber the editor gives an account of the appearance 
in his garden of a variety of Impatiens called — 

Impatiem Roylei var. pallidiflora, — The plant 
differs from the common type in its taller stature, 
longer leaves and flowers, the latter being of a pale 
lilac colour spotted with rose-coloured spots. The 
plant is supposed to be a native of the Sikkim 
Himalaya ; t. 7647. 

Cereus Paxtonianus.— This columnar Cereus is 
now seen to be specifically the same as C. Caven- 
dishi with which it has been united by Schumann. 
The native country is unknown. The flowers are 
nearly 4 inches across, greenish flushed with rose 
on the outer, white on the inner surface of the 
petals, Kew ; t. 7648. 

Silene Fortunei t Viaiaoi.— A common Chinese 
plant originally introduced by Fortune. It is a 
perennial with oblong linear leaves and terminal 
cymose clusters of rose-coloured flowers, with deeply 
laciniate petals, Kew ; t, 7649. 

Yucca data, Engelmann. — A native of Arizona, 
recently introduced to Kew. It has a branching 
stem about a yard high, with broad-based leaves 
suddenly contracting into linear blades, filiferous 
at the margins. The inflorescence is a many-flowered 
panicle, flowers broadly campanulate, about 4 ins. 
across, greenish white ; t. 7650. 

Incarvillea variabilis, Bataliu. — A beautiful 
perennial with deeply pinnately divided foliage, and 
racemes of rosy-lilac flowers. The corolla is oyer 
an inch long, with a uarrow yellow tube expanding 
into an oblique, 5-lobed, spreading limb. It is a 
native of Western China ; t. 7651. 

The Gardener? Company.— A meeting of 

the court was held on Thursday, April 6. Mr. 
W. A. Bilney was admitted to the freedom and 
livery. A scheme for admitting members of the 
craft and working gardeners to the Company's 
freedom, and for granting trade certificates of 
competency on the result of an examination under 
the auspices of the Company, was laid before the 
court by Mr. C. Welch. After considerable dis- 
cussion, the scheme was referred to a committee, 
consisting of the Master (Sir William Farmer), Mr. 
N. N. Sherwood, Mr. C. Welch, and the Clerk 
(Mr. R. Gofton-Salmond). It was also decided to 
proceed with a new edition of the short account 
of the company which was issued in 1890. A pro- 
posal to prepare a history of the company and of 
gardening in the City of London was also favourably 
received, and reserved for fuller consideration. 
Among those present were Colonel T. Davies 
Sewell, Mr. J. Curtis, Mr. C. E. Osnian, Mr. A. 
Barker, Mr. Beaumont Shepheard, Mr. G. Corbie, 
Mr. H. Wood, Mr. It. L. Devonshire, Mr. H. 
Haines, and Mr. R. I. Tasker. Sir William 
Farmer, at the close of the business, entertained 
the members of the court at Dinner at the City 
Carlton Club, St. Switbin's Lane, Mr. W. A. 
Bilney, the newly-elected liveryman, being the 
guest of the evening. City Prens. 

Amsterdam.— A large flower-show will be 
held next week in this city, under the auspices of 
the " Natura Artis Magistral It will be visited 
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on the first day, Sunday, April 16, by H. M. the 
Queen of the Netherlands, and will remain 
open for three days. On Monday afternoon an 
explanatory lecture will be given by Mr. J. K. 
Buddk. 

Horticulture apace with Civilisation.— 

On the 8th inst. we received a letter from an estab- 
lished florist and seedsman in Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
respecting a horticultural appliance he bad seen 
recently mentioned in these columns. It is gratify- 
ing to find horticulture thus abreast with the 
other civilising agencies. 

Frost in Ceylon.— Mr. Nock writes to the 
Ceylon Observer a note on the frost which occurred 
at Nuwara Eliya on March 7, 8, 9 last. At an 
elevation of between 5000 and 5700 feet, Mr. Nock 
made a list of about fifty species of plants that had 
been more or less injured by frost, including native 
species, as well as those like the Tree Tomato, 
Riohardia africana, and Eucalyptus robusta, which 
have been introduced. In seventeen years' expe- 
rience, Mr. Nock has never seen such an amount 
of injury. 

Ghent Certificates.— At the usual monthly 

meeting of the Chambre Syndicate, presided over 
by M. L. Draps, the following Awards were 
made : — 

Certificates of merit. 

For Cattleya Mendeli, Souvenir de Mdme. 
Frederic Coryn, shown by M. E. Cobyn. 

Cliveia President Bruneel, shown by M. De 
Vriessere-Remens. 

Cocoa Weddelliana gracillima and Anthurium 
Rothschild ianum by M. A. De Smkt. 

Cliveia Mdme. De Vriessero-Remens, shown by 
M. De Vriessere-Remens. 

For Cliveia Mdme. Jean Verbausn, by accla- 
mation, "Mr. J. Verbauen. 

For Nicotiana aftinis, shown by M. A. Dallibre. 

For Anthurium Scherzerianum "Distinction," 
shown by Messrs. Vervaene-Vervaet et Cie. 

Azalea Marie Antoinette, from the " St. Fiacre " 
establishment. 

Cultural Certificates were awarded to — 
Oncidium lamelligerum, shown by M. L. De 
Smet-Duvivier. 

Vaccinium Sprengeri, by Mr. E. De Cock. 
Epidendrnm Wallisii, by M. L. De Smet- 
Duvivier. 

A Cultural Commendation.— Mr. B. L. 

Hammett, of Trewhiddle Gardens, Cornwall, 
obliges us with photographs of his plants of D. 
Wardianum and D. crassinode. The cultivation is 
admirable, as our readers will agree when it is 
stated that a pseudo-bulb of the first-named variety 
measured 3} feet in length, and produced thirty 
blooms. We have figured both plants on various 
occasions. 

Jobbing Gardeners.— It will be seen from 
an article in another column that the Inland 
Revenue authorities " do not require a licence to 
be taken out for a jobbing gardener employed at 
several placet and working one or two days a week 
at each." Where a man supplied by a nurseryman, 
occupies his whole time, every day in the week, in 
attending to one particular garden, then he must 
be licensed. The licence must be taken out by the 
nurseryman, not by the hirer of the gardener, and 
the nurseryman must arrange with his customer as 
to the payment of the impost by increasing the cost 
of hire, or by curtailing the number of days per 
week on which the man has to work, and so 
escaping the licence altogether. 

Emigration to the Colonies. — We learn 

from the latest- issued circular of the Emigrants' 
Information Office, that in Victoria there are 
excellent openings, as a rule, for farmers, dairy- 
farmers, and fruit-growers, if they have a little 
capital, and some experience of the country. There 
has been a general rainfall, and a very good 
harvest, and the dairying industry has improved. 
In New South Wales, at Uralla and Grafton in the 



far north, there is a fair demand for farm labourers 
and carpenters, and a good one for servants. 
Really skilled dairymen and thoroughly capable 
farm labourers would probably have little diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment in many parts of 
the Colony. Domestic servants continue to be in 
steady demand throughout the Colony, and the 
last annual report of the Government Labour 
Bureau draws attention to the difficulty of getting 
them. There are more tbau enough of ladies' 
helps, ladies' companions, and governesses. In 
South Australia there is no improvement in the 
demand for labour, except that there has been a 
demand for married couples without families for 
farms and stations ; about 2000 persons have 
registered their names at the new Government 
Labour Bureau. In Queensland there is a general 
demand throughout the colony for ploughmen and 
other farm labourers, and for female domestic 
servants. Free passages are again being given to 
labourers and female domestic servants ; and some 
assistance towards their passages is also now being 
given to farmers, market gardeners, dairymen, and 
fruit-growers, and their families. Application must 
be made to the Agent-general, 1, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. In Western Australia there is a 
good demand for farm labourers in the south-west ; 
and the mining industry continues to expand. The 
assisted passages to the Colony have been dis- 
continued. 

DROPMORE, TAPLOW.— An account of this 
famous home of Conifers, historical and otherwise, 
appears in this month's Xational Rerirtr, from 
the facile pen of the Hon. Mrs. Boyle. Many of 
our readers will recall with pleasure a series of 
articles by this lady, writing under the initials 
"E. V. B.," which appeared in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle a few years ago. 

" RO8E8 IN POT8"— The eighth edition of this 
useful little book has been issued by Simpkix 
Marshall & Co. , Paternoster Row. Nothing need 
te said in further commendation of go well tried a 
book, unless it be to say that the list of Roses is 
kept "up to date." 

BROWNEA QRANDICEP8 {Boi. May., 4859).— A 
small plant of this handsome evergreen stove tree 
(Leguminosre), bearing a truss of blooms, may now 
be seen in the Water- Lily- house, Royal Botanic 
Society's Gardens, Regent's Park. 

BOOKS. — In the current number of the 
Tijdschrifl Voor Tuinbouw, is a descriptive list of 
works on landscape gardening and other branches 
of gardening, by Mr. Leonard A. Spkinuek. The 
list is evidently one of much interest and import- 
ance, but being compiled in the Dutch language it 
is of little value to Eoglish readers. 

Publications Received.-^™*/ o/ the n»y<d 

Agricultural Society of Englatul, March 31, contains an article 
and Part III. of an important paper on ''Flower and Fruit 
Fanning in England," by W. B. Bear ; as well as communica- 
tions relating to "Hedges aud Hedge making," W. J. 
Maiden.— Journal of Botany, April, including "Notes on 
Mycetozoa," by Arthur Lister ; " Botanical Excursions in 
Donegal," H. C. Hart; "Relationships of the Indefinite 
I u florescences," E. A. Xewcll Arbcr ; " Alabostra diversa," 
Spencer Le M. Moore ; and " Merionethshire Mosses," J. E. 
Bagnall, kc—Exj^rrimciih with Crops ami Stock in Cumber- 
land, Durham, and North nmltcrlaiul (Annual Report of the 
County Councils for 1898), by William Somerville.— Observa- 
tion* on the Cultivation of Hose* in I\ts, William Paul (eighth 
edition). — rharniatrutictil Jtatrntd. — Agricultural Economist. — 
The Strength and !>?<iiy of Nations, by Giles Andrew Daubeny 
(Timber Netrs Offices, Liverpool and London ; and Himpkiu, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.) These are two articles on 
Forestry and on British Forestry, the former having pre. 
viously appeared in Nature Ntcs. The authors opinion is 
that " forests are destroyed with most disastrous results, 
involving the ruin of climate favourable to life, and to the 
impoverishment and eventual downfall of once powerful 
nations.— Agricultural Journal, Cape of Good Hope, March 2, 
includes various reports, a letter from Mr. Mayer, of Stellen- 
bosch, recommending, on the authority of M. Henri Coupin, 
of Sarbonne, cyanide of potassium, solution of 1 per cent, 
strength, as a remedy for Phylloxera on Vines ; a paper on the 
" Science of Fruit Tree Fruitfulneas Simplified," and similar 
communications. — Tropical Agriculturist, March, with articles 
on Tea-bushes and their Enemies, Planting in Perak; 
Planting Coffee, Rubber, Tea, Cotton, 8ugar, Ac, in Brazil ; 



Vanilla, Plantain or Banana-meal, and so "on.— Indian Gar- 
dening, March 16, and Index to vol. HI., July to Deeenber, 
1898. — Annual Report on Government Garden* and Parks in 
Mysore, for the year 1897-98. " The information furniihcd 
as regards the cultivation of hybrid Coffee and of Potato- 
tubers deserves particular notice. The season was good, tad 
garden culture on the whole succeasfaL It is satisfactory to 
note that attention is paid to sericulture."— Annual Jtyrt 
of Botanic Gardens, St. George, Grenada, 1897, by W. K. Bto*4- 
way, Curator. This is satisfactory on the whole, though the 
absence of the Curator was much felt while he was official) j 
visiting the peasant proprietors of Carriacon and the Grenada 
parishes, examining the produce, and in a general way 
instructing those willing to receive hints concerning the 
founding and fostering of minor products and husbandry tor 
pleasure and profit.— Annual Report of the Secretary far Agri- 
culture, Nova Scotia, for 1898. A statement of work don? 
during the year, and an abstract of the Reports of Agricul- 
tural Societies.— Worn Scotia : its Agricultural Resource*, by 
B. W. Chipmau, Secretary for Agriculture, Nova Scotia, A 
pamphlet " for agricultural emigrants who may be indnced 
to look to Nova Scotia as a field for their labours." A useful 
map of the province is included.— The 1899 Supplement to Ntv 
Creations in FruiU and Flown, from Burbank's Experiment 
Farms, Santa Rosa, Sonoma County, California,— is Ar\i' 
Canker, W. Paddock, New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N.Y.— Minnesota Botanical Studies, Fart II. 
(2nd series), February 23, contains articles on 8eedUngs of 
certain Woody Plants, Francis Ramaley ; and Comparative 
Anatomy of the hypocotyl and cpicotyl in Woody Plant*, 
Francis Ramaley ; Contribution to the life-history of Raton, 
Bruce Fink ; Observations on Gigartina, Mary E. Olson ; Seed 
Dissemination and Distribution of Raaoumofiuxya rotash 
(Kngelm.X Kuntze, D. T. MacDougal; Constant inea, E. V. 
Freeman ; Extension of Plant ranges in the Upper Minnesota 
Valley, L. R. Moyer ; and Hepatic* collected along the Inter- 
national Boundary, by J. M. Holiinger, 1897, Alexander 
W. Evans.— Botanical GaseUt (Chicago, Illinois), March. Tbu 
contains, among other things, Notes on the Structure of Uk 
embryo-sac in Sparganiuin and Lysicbiton, D. H. Campbell ; 
Geological Relations of the Vegetation of the Ssnd Dunes of 
Lake Michigan, H. C. Cowles ; New CoUetotrichum Disease of 
the Pansy, R. E. Smith; New Biennial, Fruited Oek.&J. 
11111 ; Wyoming Species of Antennaria and New Colorado 
Antennaria, Elias Nelson.— The American Flarist (Chicago 
and New York).— Jhe Weekly Florists' Review (Chicago and 
New York).— Among suggestions for useful horticultural 
appliances, we find here sketches of a telescopic " bucket," 
which can be extended for long-stemmed and contracted to 
small flowers : a "finger-knife" for severing the stem* of 
Carnations and other plants, and consisting of a thimble, 
with a sharp blade set in the top; and a "smoker," con- 
trived from second-hand stove-pipe,— Garden ing (Cbictgu), 
March 15, with a good article on Freesias — American <*r- 
dening (New YorkX March 18.— The Florists Etdtange 0*** 
York), March 18 (Special Spring Trade Edit) and 25,-Jovr^J 
UorticoU et VUkole (BordeauxX ApriL— Semaine HortiaU d 
Jterut des Cultures Coloniales (27, Rue du Chatelain, BroeelaX 
April l.—Bccm de V Horticulture Beige et Etrangere (Ghent), 
April 1, with descriptions and coloured figures of A«J«* 
indies, " Ceres," and Ligustrum japonicum var.— GfwrWi 
Allgcmeine Gartner- Horse (Gera, Reuss), March 26.— W'vm 
UlustrirU Garten Zeitung, March.— MoUer's Deutsche tiirtm 
Zeitung (Erfurt), April 1. — Tijdschrift voor Tuinl^tr, 
April !>, 10, including a paper by L. A. Springer, and coloured 
plate of Rubus sorbifollus, and a Review of Horticultural 
Literature, by the same author. 



AZALEAS. 



Azalea sinensis. — Tbe beautiful seedlings 
raised by M. Anthony Roster are said to be 
hybrids between A. mollis and A. sinensis. 
There is clearly some blander here, as these two 
names belonging to one and the same species, the 
correct name of which is Rhododendron or Azalea 
sinensis. The following extract from the BotoninU 
Magazine, t. 5905(1871) maybe accepted as con- 
clusive evidence on that point : — " Rhododendron 
sinense, Sweet, syns. R. molle, Sieb. k Zncc ; 
Azalea sinensis, Lodd. ; A. mollis, Regel ; A. japo- 
nic*, A. Gray. Botanists are now pretty well 
agreed in considering that Azalea can no longer be 
considered a distinct genus from Rhododendron. . . • 
I have therefore followed the eminent Japanese 
traveller and botanist, Maximowicz, in assuming 
Sweet's old name of Rhododendron sinense for the 
Azalea mollis of more recent authors. R. sinense u i 
native of Alpine shrublands in Japan, and is alio 
cultivated both in Japan and China, whence it was 
introduced into England, first in 1834, and sgsin 
by Fortune in 1845." 

Mr. Hemsley, in his Index Flora Sinen*U % adopts 
tbo same view, and adds Lindley's Azalea pontics, 
var. sinensis, as a synonym (BoL Mag., t. 1253). 
The plant is unquestionably wild in China as well 
as in Japan, having been collected in Kingpo, 
Meichi, Riangsi, Fokien, and Hup eh. 
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Probably the plant known u R. sinense was 
•Imoat forgotten when it ro appeared twenty yean 
later under its new nmme of Azalea mollis ; and u 
there were known to be several coloured varieties 
of it, tbey have come to be looked upon as repre- 
senting two distinct species. Whatever the origin 
of M. Koster's plants may have been, and I do not 
see any other species tban (inense in many of 
them, they are clearly not hybrids, but colour 
forms of sinensis, unless be has used some of the 
"Ghent Azaleas" for bis crosses. These have been 
crossed with R. sinense by several breeders, in- 
cluding Mr. A. Waterer and Mr. Isaac Davies. 
The Earl of Carnarvon also raised some hybrids 
betweon R. sinense and the North American R. 
viscosum. The Ghent nurserymen, eepeoially M. 
Van Houtte, did much to improve and diversify 
R. sinense. 

Ghent Azaleas are tho outcome of various mix- 
tures between the North American species, oalen- 
dulaecum, viscosum, uudiflorum, Ac, and the 
Pontic Azalea, now known as R. tlavum. According 
to Loudon, Messrs. Lee A Kennedy were the first to 
produce hybrids from those species in this country. 
They were followed by Osborne, of Fulbam, the 
Waterer* of Woking, and Loddiges of Hackney, 
who enumerated 1(17 kinds in hi* catalogue nearly 
eighty years ago. A Belgian baker, named Mor- 
ticr, also raised many hybrids and seedlings, and 
his work was continued by Van Cassel, Venohaffelt, . 
Van Houtte, and others, with such success that 

the plants became very popular, aud were kuown 
a i Gheut Azalea*. 

It does not appear to be generally known that 
It. sinense (molle) is bardy in tbe South of Eng- 
land ; it is one of the most beautiful of the many 
fine Rhododendrons grown in the open air at Ken-. 
W. W. 



Home Correspondence. 
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OLD-TIME QARDE NINO. —Perhaps no reader of 
the Gardeners' Chronicle, when he perused the 
pages of the last issue, could have felt greater 
interest in tbe paragraph on " Loddiges, and S team- 
heating," given an p. 21.1, than the writer of this 

'" >r it called up old associations never to be 
it. I was a gardener in those bygone days, 

1 during tbe years of 1843-44, I bad charge of, 
beside* other plant- structures which were heated 
by hot-water pipes, a very large conservatory 
which was heated by steam, and in attending to 
my duties at all times and season* I can call to 
mind, although so many years have gone by, 
the immense pleasure I felt in discharging the 
duties which devolved on me. I seemed to be in a 
veritable paradise, although my abode was but a 
bothy, and my wages twelve shillings a week. I 
can remember tbe inmate* of this huge structure, 
some of which were 30 feet high, including some 
grand specimen Camellias, furnished in their 
season with hundreds of well -developed bloom*, 
notably the "old double white," which was intro- 
duced into this country in 1824 as C. japonic* 
flore-pleuo alba ; also Loify Hume's Blush, which was 
then a great favourite, as well as many others of 
different shades of colouru. At the times to which 
I refer, this conservatory bad been in use a great 
many years, and was ono in which Sweet, the 
botanical writer, had laboured, perhaps before I 
had commenced my gardening career, which dates 
from 1832; but everything about the structure 
was in good working order. If my memory serves 
me aright, tbe boiler contained 500 gallons of 
water, and was furnished with steam and water- 
gauges, and all Other required appliances. The 
steam-pipe* wore convoyed through a subterranean 
tunnel, and traversed a very considerable distance 
before they entered beneath the stone flooring of tbe 
conservatory. The heat was admitted to the house 
through numerous neatly-designed grating* fixed 
into Portland-atone pathways. How sweet was 
the atmosphere ! bow lovely were the numerous 
plants ! what an enjoyable parade in winter and 
summer ! G. F., F.R.II.S, 

AMERICAN METHODS OF JUDGING THE CAR- 
r tiik flowsks nosv riBJ-LE. NATION.— The American Carnation Society has 

V p. ass.) lately held a convention, at which a new scale of 
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point* in judging was discussed mnd formulated. 
One hundred points is the maximum, and this 
number is divided as follows : colour, 25 ; size, 20 ; 
calyx, 5 ; stem, 20 ; substance, 10 ; form, 15 ; and 
fragrance, 5. This appears to be somewhat cum- 
brous to English tastes, but the justification is 
found in the fact that it appears to work well. 
Further, the convention takes cognizance of the 
nomenclature of the flowers, registering the names 
of new varieties, possibly with a view to prevent 
any confusion from synonyms ; and it is intended 
to preparo and issue a complete alphabetical 
list of Carnations, with descriptions, and the 
names of the introducers. Something like this 
has been done in the case of both the Chrysan- 
themum and the Dahlia in this country, and seeiug 
that the Carnation has become one of our most 
popular flowers, and having regard also to the 
fact that the National Carnation Society has 
now grown into an important organisation, it is 
worthy of consideration whether some court of 
appeal, such as that existing in the United States, 
should not be set here. There is, of course, an 
unwritten law of Quality observed in this country, 
but nothing on the authority of the National 
Society has been set up. George Glenny's sum- 
mary of qualities, excellent in their comprehen- 
siveness, was drawn up some years ago, and was 
intended to apply only to exhibition flowers ; since 
then the Carnation has become revolutionised, and 
an intelligent system of classification should be put 
forward. The idea is worthy the attention of the 
committee of the National Society. Florist. 

EARLY POTAT08. — Already a seedling early 
Potato has been placed before the Fruit Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and has, of 
course, been remitted to Chiswick for trial. But 
the representative of ono of our leading Potato 
Arms recently made complaint that very early 
Potatos had little chance of distinguishing them- 
selves at Chiswick when grown with a mixed col- 
lection of varieties, because they were not examined 
until a sufficient number of mid-season and later 
varieties were ready, and then the first earlier 
when lifted looked poor in comparison. I have ex- 
pressed a wish, which I trust will be acted 
upon, that seeing what a wealth of late strong- 
growing varieties there are in commerce, and 
now important it is, not only for private 
work, but also for market purposes, that we should 
have the best possible of precocious varieties, the 
Potato trial at Chiswick next year should be 
limited to First Earlies only, and if so, I trust that 
a great effort will be made to obtain stocks for the 
purpose of every known good early variety in 
commerce. First early Potatos are largely lifted 
for use in an unripe condition. For that reason, 
one examination as to cropping capacity and size 
of tuber, should be made early m July, and a 
second and final one to test matured cropping 
qualities, and also cooked quality, some three 
weeks later. We should then have ample oppor- 
tunity to discern how far the Ashleaf Kidney, 
for of this old variety, differences exist chiefly in 
name, has been ousted from its long proud position 
as a first early by newer varieties. A. D. 

CAMELLIA8. — With reference to the paragraph 
of " E. H. S.," in your last issue, many of your 
readers who are not acquainted with the habits of 
the Camellia would be glad if he will kindly afford 
them information as to the best time for repotting, 
surfacing, and pruning the plants, these being 
matters not much noticed in calendarial instruc- 
tions. Are all varieties equally well adapted for 
plauting in borders ? R. C, [Will some cultivator 
oblige by narrating his experience ? Ed.] 

8ALAD8 IN ENGLAND. —Mr. Milne-Redhead, at 
p. 220 of the Gardeners' Chronicle, does well 
to ask why we so much neglect salads? I was 
once foreman at Sidmouth, when the hotel was a 
private establishment, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. There was then no great difficulty in obtain- 
ing good salads there at this season, as we could 
winter soft bedding plants safely without glass 
protection. In many gardens I can give one cause 
why there is such a scarcity of salads at this season, 
and the fault is not the gardener's. Every frame 
and other glass protection is crowded with bedding 
plants, and without glass in many places salads 
cannot be grown satisfactorily. Much also depends 
upon the demand that exists, for those who 
have to provide a regular supply will be 
sure to have better materials than others who 
only have spasmodic calls made upon them. Then 



it should be remembered that a wet winter is 
more disastrous than a drier, though colder one, as 
so many of the Lettuce decay at the collar then, and 
are lost. In such situations as that of which Mr. 
Milne-Redhead writes, there should be no scarcity 
of Lettuoes ; but the question arises, do the persons 
interested at Sidmouth trouble about a supply? 
The soil of the garden is good, and the situation 
of the garden one of the best I ever was in. Many 
growers will admit that Lettuces are not a safe 
crop in some localities. This year we planted out 
some thousands of plants on sloping borders early in 
October, and now we have only a few hundreds left, 
owing to the excessive moisture. It may be asked, 
Why plant out Lettuces in the autumn, when 
failure is so probable ? Those plants that are saved 
grow away quickly in the spring, and iu hard 
weather it is easy to cover them with dry bracken 
or long litter. We cannot give all our Lettuces 
the protection of glass, nor is it desirable, as the 
spring plants in the open, when they tide over a 
winter, are most valuable. I am well aware that 
many growers sow a large area of Lettuces in 
August, and leave them in the seed-beds until 
March or April; but of course this does 
not provide a winter supply, though they will be 
valuable for spring use. But there have been 
great losses amongst even these, owing to new growth 
having been made early, and subsequently injured. 
But we are not totally depeudent on Lettuces for 
salads, though there is nothing equal to them in 
quality. A fair salad may be made with such 
things as Endive, Dandelion, Chicory, and Celery ; 
the first three, when well blanched, are not at all 
bad. For use in a salad, when all is cut up in the 
salad-bowl, for home supply I have frequently sown 
Lettuce seed thickly, and cut over the plants in a 
young state. Endives wiuter well ; and there is no 
difficulty with the Batavian varieties. These plants t 
should be plentiful in Devon and Cornwall, aud with 
glass protection such Lettuces as Goldeu Queen, sown 
early in the year, will be ready in three to four 
months from the time of sowing. I fear we do not 
pay enough attention to winter salads, and to 
obtain them (Lettuce especially) needs considerable 
care. The season has been a most difficult one, 
but we certainly could grow more salads by giving 
them timely shelter. The best measure of success 
can only be obtained in our variable climate by 
the use of glass protection, but good judgment in 
sowing aud planting is also required, as the plants 
do not winter well if too large, and small ones if 
late sown stand no chance. G. Wythes. 

In an article in the Gardenerx' Chronicle 

of April 8, p. 220, signed " R. Milne- Red- 
bead, concerning English salads, the writer 

Srefaces his remarks with the question, a Why 
o English gardeners so much neglect salads?" 
The writer then mentions a favourable locality 
in southern Devon where early salads would be 
easy to grow compared with other less favour- 
able districts. Yet, notwithstanding the magni- 
ficent surroundings of choice trees and shrubs, 
flowering and otherwise, with conservatories, kit- 
chen-gardens, and other accessories that go to 
make up a modern hotel, R. Milne-Redhead deplores 
the absence of the humble salad. As a caso 
in point, £1. Milne-Redhead mentions the north 
of France, where the climatic conditions are 
much worse than in Devou, and yet salads 
are grown in quantity, and served at each meal. 
Ah ! that is the point, as undoubtedly the demand 
would be greater there than in England ; or per- 
haps the growers in northern France can make a 
better turnover by growing salad than by other 
branches of gardening. If there really was a good 
and general demand for salads here at remunerative 
prices, there en u be no doubt that hotel-keepers, 
who are usually keen men of business, would be 
equal to the occasion, and would supply good 
salads. Lest it should be understood by the un- 
informed that English gardeners cannot grow early 
salads, I give a list of salads with which I am sup- 
plying my employer's table, viz. — Mustard-and- 
Cress, Cucumber, Lettuce, Radishes, Celery, and 
Chicory ; but then early salads are in especial 
request, and they may be grown under less 
favourable atmospheric conditions than those 
which obtain in South Devon. D. C, Hanger 
HiU House, Ealing, W. 

PRIMULA OBCONICA AN IRRITANT.— I dare not 
let the foliage nor even the flowers come into con- 
tact with my skin. The irritation thus caused has 
been most painful, and has continued for several 



days. The affected skin has the appearance of 
blisters, and eventually peels off. I have tied a 
piece of linen, or put a piece of sticking-plaster 
over the place when it was possible, to keep it from 
being rubbed, which increases the irritatioo. 
/. Mayne, Bicton Gardens, Devonshire. 

PRIMULA 3INEN8I8 LEAVE8 CAU8INQ IRRITA- 
TION TO 8KIN.— In the Gardeners' ChronicU of 
April 1 there is a notice of the above by Mr. J. R. 
Wilson. A few years ago, when the discussion 
was renewed about the skin-irritation caused by 
P. obconica, a gentleman from the north wrote to 
me, stating that he knew of a case in which this 
nuisance was caused bv the leaves of Primuli 
sinensis. He said he had no doubt about it, ss the 
person who had been afflicted bad no P. obconica, 
but only the P. sinensis. I then brought the fact 
to the notice of Dr. Masters, with whom I bad 
been in correspondence about P. obconica. He 
replied that the fact, if it was a fact, was new to 
him. Now, is it not possible that there may be 
some source of error regarding the irritation caused 
by the leaves of P. sinensis? When I was 
living in London, a few years ago, daring 
cold weather, both my hands became covered witE 
a most irritating sort of eczema. The skin of both 
hands, palms, and backs, between the fingers sod 
round the wrists, became dry with cracks in variotu 
places, and the itching was so great that I felt 1 
could tear the skin off my hands with my nails. 
This irritation prevented me from sleeping. 1 
consulted a doctor, who told me the best thing for 
that sort of ailment is " Burroughs and Welcombe's 
Ictbyol ointment," a black sort of ointment, with 
a peculiar odour, sold in tubes. I got some, and 
rubbed it every night on my hands. It did not 
cure the affection, but it mitigated the irriutioo 
very much. After this long story, what I am 
coming to is this : I had neither P. obconica, nor 
P. sinensis, indeed no plants whatever. la my 
opinion the dry, rough, and irritatiug affection of 
my hands, was the result of the cold and dry X.E. 
wind, for when the wind changed to a warm and 
moist S.W., all the affection disappeared, Herein 
Worthing this season, the same thing happened on 
two occasions. When it blew N.E., the bands 
became rough, sore, and extremely itchy. Wbeu 
it blew S.W., the whole thing went away. In this 
case also, 1 bad neither of the Primulas. I write 
all this story because possibly the case referred to 
by Mr. J. K. Wilson, may be quite nncon 
uected with any handling of Primula sinensis. 
E. Bonatia, M.D. 



MARKET GARDENING IN THE 

CHANNEL ISLANDS: JERSEY. 

(Concluded ft\.m p. 222.) 

Mb. Philip lb Cornu's Nursery.— The first 
feature one 6ees upon the nursery at Almorab is a 
broad walk which runs through the grounds. 0u 
either side are borders filled with choice trees and 
shrubs. This avenue, for so it really is, includes 
many tine specimen Coniferse, and at stated dis- 
tances are pairs, one on each side, of Silver Limes, 
Copper Beech, Silver Maples, Tulip- trees, Golden 
Poplar, Purple Sycamore, Cercis Siliuuaitrom, 
Pawlonia imperialis, Ailanthus glandulosa, Prnnoi 
Pissardi, Mountain Ash, and other species of orna- 
mental trees, which are well established. Hardy 
shrubs are grown in very large quantities. Roses 
and fruit-trees are the specialties grown moft 
extensively. Many of the climbing Roses are 
worked on the French Grifferaie stock, hut for 
dwarfs and Teas the seedling Briar and Manetti 
stocks are freely used. The whole of the stock 
was in capital condition. Such varieties as Mare- 
chal NieL, W. Allen Richardson, and Gloire de 
Dijon are grown in greatest numbers. 

Much of the nursery ground is divided into 
squares of good size, having a row of close-growing 
dwarf Poplars planted between them, to afford 
shelter, and break the force of the winds ; for here 
the winds are sometimes very keen and strong. In 
such divisions, Pear, Apple, Plum, and Peach- 
trees are grown, and they are in most robust healtb, 
the pyramids and cordons being all that could be 
desired. Where it is possible, I would advise the 
planting of cordons. If there be only room for one 
or two, use the space for just that number ; but if 
a good length of wall needs to be covered in this 
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wiy, then plant a dosen tree* of a sort, and even 
■on if it is convenient. Do not pUot m doien 
different sorts, to that all will be represented by a 
lingls cordon. 

It ii better that cordons should lean away from 
the ion rather than towards it ; by this means the 
wood generally receives a greater amount of sun 
shine, the fruit is the better exposed, and ripens 
more regularly. Some of the cordons had ripening 
fruits npon them, but these are precocious, and it 
is after removal that they promise an abundant 
return. Pyramidal trees were alio very interest- 
ing ; these are almost all four years old — stout, 
well-formed trees, with good shoots and laterals. 
Well-formed standard fruit-trees were numerous; 
while of Peaches and Nectarines, Cherries, ftc. . tho 
stock is very Urge, and the trees are in good heart. 
Cordon Gooseberries were a feature that looked 
very well. A great number of sorts of these are 
grown, and a selection can always be made of 

It was interesting to notice the various systems 
of training Mr. le Comu had adopted : the oblique 



and in many iu stances are 6 and 8 feet high. Such 
specimens were ICulalia eebrins and £. gracilis. 
Arundo Donai variegate, many Bamboos of sorts, 
l'bormium tenai, Chanueropa excels*, and Musa 
Ensete with a stem 4 feet in circumference, and 
leaves 8 fset in length. This Musa hid remained 
□ut all last winter, with a little protective material 
wrapped round it. 

[»«* n Spttlal Ctrrt*re*kxt.\ 



Colonial Notes. 



AUSTRALIAN BLACKBERRY-LAND. 

Blackbirbies are so intimately associated with 

leafy hedgerows in English country lanes, that the 
idea of their growing in rich luxuriance in a land 
where the order of natural history, as known in the 
Mother Country, is popularly supposed to be 
reversed, where the stones of Cherries grow out. 
side the fruit, and tree* shod their bark instead of 
their leaves ; yet there is nothing strange or iucon- 



cordoui on wall* and wire fences, the horizontal for 
the margins of beds and borders, the upright and 
tbe diamond -fen co pattern for various positions. 

My attention was directed to a method practised 
here in the matter of budding Poaches. When 
a bud has been inserted a Plum-bud has also 
been pat in the same stock a little above that of 
tbe Peach. Rarely do they both fail, end some- 
times both buds would take ; it is then an easy 
matter to rob out the growth of tbe Plum, and 
preserve that of the Peach. Thia no-risk system 
is practised here in the case of many other fruit- 
trees and shrubs. 

Herbaceous plants are given considerable atten- 
tion. A large quantity of Dahlias are giown. 

There is a large Spanish Chestnut-tree said to be 
190 years old. It is said that tbe tree was planted 
by a silk-weaver from Spitalnelds, one of tbe 
Hognenota who had fled from France, settled in 
london, and made a fair competency. Afterwards 
tbe family came to Jersey to reside, and brought 
from London a Chestnut which was planted, and 
has grown thus vigorously. 

Of singular interest is a border we noticed, for 
in it each plant is a specimen many feet through. 
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gruoua in English wild fruits thriving in a country 
where every description of fruit and flower known 
in Great Britain thrives in perfection. The Sweet- 
briar, such a favourite in English cottage-gardens, 
grows BO rapidly in Australia as to become an 
agricultural pest ; and in parts of New South 
Wales the Blackberry is so prolific that the fruit 
is gathered by tbe ton, in place of the bushel or 
hundredweight with which English Blackberry- 
gatherers are familiar. The Blackberry is finest 
and most abundant on the coast a few miles 
south of Sydney ; and Bulli, one of the 
leading coastal townships, inhabited chiefly by 
miners employed in the neighbouring collieries, is 
rapidly becoming a oentre for the annual export of 
many tons of the delicious fruit. Rising gradually 
from the coast are the extensive Illawarra moun- 
tain ranges, and in not a few place* on the slopes 
of these, on the lofty summits, and in clearings, 
the Blackberry bushes occupy many acres of 
ground. Paddocks which have been cleared and 
fenced, for cultivation or pasturage, offer no bar to 
the advance of the brambles. In more than one 
instance owners of land have long since ceased to 
fight the growth, which even bush fires but tem- 



porarily retard, so And it more congenial to lease 
their holdings for a small rental to the pickers, 
who, as a rule, have anything but an easy time of 
it. The bushes grow in a moat irregular way, pre- 
senting in most oases a compact mas* of Thorn and 
Briar many yards deep and several feet high. 
To reach every part of this mass of entanglement 
is the Blackberry picker's aim. Vet be succeeds 
in doing to, and may spend a day at one spot, 
forcing hi* way through tbe bushes as best he can. 
Generally, he will cut a narrow track to tbe heart 
of the bushes, and, establishing a centre at that 
point, "work" the bushes cleanly and systema- 
tically. Billies, buckets, and tins receive the fruit, 
which may then have to be carried some distance, 
perhaps right into the township, before being dis- 
posed of. Most of the Blackberry pickers are 
coalminers, and they have the assistance of their 
wives and families. The systematic gathering of 
the fruit commenced a few years ago. In 1894, 
4 tons of Blackberries were sent by rail from Bulli to 
Sydney. In 1895, tbe quantity was IT tons; in 
1SQ7 it had risen to 28 tons ; in 1898, to 35 tons ; 
and this year it is expected to reach 100 tons. The 
Blackberries are purchased, as they are picked, by 
a local dealer, who finds the demand already 
exceeding the supply. The berries are collected 
in carts stationed at suitable point*, and teat, 
packed in tins, to Sydney. In some instances, 30*. 
per ton is paid for the right of entering landa and 
picking the fruit. Carting is estimated to cost 10s. 
per ton, and £9 6*. per ton is paid the pickers, 
being at tbe rate of Irf. per lb. That there are 
some smart pickers in tbe district may be gauged 
from the fact that tbe net gain to one family in a 
single fortnight has been £6. Another good family 
of pickers has delivered 400 lb. weight of fresh 
Blackberries, tbe result of one day's work. With 
the exception of Western Australia and Queens- 
land, the balk of tbe jim made from the Bulli 
Blackberries is consumed in New South Wales, 
the duty on sugar prohibiting much export. 
Allowing for evaporation of the water in (he fruit, 
it is computed that one ton of Blackberries will 
turn out about 1| ton of jam, or 4,000 lib. tine. 
The greatest demand for Blackberry jam appears 
to be in the Newcastle district— the Australian 
" black country," and chief source of coal supply 
in the southern hemisphere. A Corrtupondent. 



APPLE "BARNACK BEAUTY." 

The variety of Apple, Bar sack Beauty, is 
known to a number of gardeners, and more 
especially to such as cultivate Apples for market 
purposes. Indeed, it was to mark the Committee's 
sense of its usefulness in this respect that tho 
variety was given an Award of Merit. The fruits 
arc medium in size, or occasionally larger, greenish 
yellow in colour, streaked with red. The flesh is 
very firm, and the fruits may be kept until April 
or even May, and they are very valuable for 
kitchen use. The tree i* a great bearer, and is 
described as upright in habit, especially when 
grown as a pyramid on Crab or Paradise stocks. It 
also forma a good medium-sited standard. Tho fruit 
sketched by our artist, and shown in fig. 88, were 
staged at the Drill Hall, March 14 last, by Mr. 
Gilbert, Dykehourne House Gardens, Lincolnshire. 



Law Notes, 

INLAND REVENUE r. TREEIJY. 

At a meeting held in Manchester, at the 
warehuuae of Messrs. Wm. Clibran ft Son, on 
February 23, a communication (a copy of which is 
given below), received by Mr. E. Collins through 
Sir John Wm. Maclure, Bart., M.P., was read. 

Considerable discussion ensued, but eventually, 
ou the proposition of Mr. C. Noyes, it was agreed 
that tho appeal entered by Mr. Treeby should be 
withdrawn. It was thought that the view taken 
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by the Treasury was guiding, if not wholly satis- 
factory, and would enable members of the trade to 
understand their position in taking contracts in 
the future, where the services of a man were 
required most days of the week throughout the 
year. The view taken, in the face of the letter, 
was that it would be a mistake to continue the 
proceedings. 

The lateness of the date in sending you this com- 
munication has arisen, firstly, that the sanction of 
Sir J. Wm, Madura had to be obtained for the 
publication of the Treasury letter ; and secondly, 
in a letter received from the solicitor to the Nursery 
and Seed Trade Association, it was thought advisable 
not to give publicity to the Treasury letter until 
several points were made clearer, and steps were 
being taken to get a further opinion from the 
Treasury. 

It may prove of iuterest to those who have 
followed this case, to peruse the undernoted letter, 
&c— H. Wa thins. 

OldHeld Nurseries, Altrincham, Apr. 6, 1899. 

Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, 8.W., 

February 20, 18P9. 

•'Dbar Sir,— I duly reported to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the representations as to the summons against 
Mr. Treeby which were made by you and the gentlemen who 
accompanied yon on your visit to the Treasury on the 13th 
instant, and he has now received a full report from the Board 
of Inland Revenue on the subject. 

It was clear, both from the papers you left at the Treasury 
and from what paased at our interview, that it is not so much 
the decision in the particular case or Mr. Treeby that has 
aroused the apprehension of the nurserymen, as the im- 
pression evidently current in your constituency, that the 
decision will lead to a cliange of practice by the Inland 
Revenue with regard to the Servant Licence which will in- 
juriously affect nurseryifon generally. 

I am therefore to explain, in the first place, that your con- 
stituents appear to have entirely misunderstood the inten- 
tion and the effect of the proceedings taken against Mr. 
Treeby. It is not the practice of the Inland Revenue, and 
there is no idea of making it the practice, to require a licence 
to be taken out for a jobbing gardener employed at several 
places, and working one or two days a week at earn ; but 
the case brought before the magistrates at Manchester was 
not one of this nature. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
informed that Mr. Treeby had contracted to attend to the 
gardens, greenhouses. Ac, of a Mr. Bsteonrr, which are 
fairly extensive, and that one man was employed for prac- 
tically tlie whole of his working time every day on the work. 
It would be iraputibte to nuke a distinction between a man 
so employed and the orJinary private gardener, who 
is cngag'd on precisely identical duties for the same or 
perhaps a smaller number of hours a week, ami to say 
that the latter is a taxable male servant because he is 
employed directly by his master, but that a licence is not 
re iiiired for the former simply because he is engaged through 
a nurseryman. The case was clearly, in the Chancellor of the 
Kxehequei's opinion, one where a licence was required, and 
he does not think that the action taken by the Board of 
Inland Revenue against Mr. Treeby was in any way contrary 
to the spirit of the law. As to the letter of the law, he 
cannot of course speak with autlnrity. He himself se?s no 
reason to question the correctness of Mr. Yates' interpretation 
of the Statute, but if the nurserymen are dissatisfied with the 
decision, they will of course be able to test it by proceeding 
wilh the appeal of which notice has been given. 

One further point requires a few words of explanation. 
The original intention of the Board of Inland Revenue was to 
proceed against Mr. Estcourt before it appeared that the 
gardener was not directly employed by him, and that Mr. 
Treeby was concerned in the matter; but Mr. Estcourt 
explained that his reason for not taking out a licence was 
that he was not the employer, as he hired the man. This was, 
technically, a sound defence, as it is enacted by 32 & 83 
Vict, chap. 14, section 10, sub -section (4), that 'every 
person who shall furnish any male servant on hire shall 
for the purposes of this Act be deemed to be the em- 
ployer of such servant.' The proceedings against Mr. 
Estcourt were accordingly dropped, and Mr. Treeby was 
asked to take out a licence. This he refused to do, and 
the Inland Revenue had accordingly no alternative but to 
prosecute him, if they were not to lose the duty on a man 
who was in all essentials Mr. Bstcourt's private gardener. 
Tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer would therefore suggest that 
you should explain to your constituents that, in a case similar 
to that recently tried, the Inland Revenue can under the law 
proceed only against the nurseryman, and not against the 
hirer of the gardener. It is for the nurseryman to make such 
arrangements as will prevent the cost of the tax ultimately 
falling upon him. In this connection, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer asks me to mention quite a common case which 
seems to him exactly parallel. If a person hires a carriage 
and ecaebman for a period exceeding four weeks, the man 
from whom be hires them has to obtain licences, and it is 
left to the Utter to recoup himself either by including the 
licence duty as a specific charge in the bill, or by making his 
terms sufficiently high to cover the payment 

«• Yours faithfully, " L. N. QUILLEMARD. 

" Sir John W. Maclure, Bart, M.P." 



Rt Alfred Taylor, Nurseryman and Florist, 
62, Harrogate Road, Chapbltowk, Newton, 
Leeds. , 

The first meeting of creditors concerned under 
this failure was held at the offices of the official 
receiver, Leeds, on Friday last. The summary of 
accounts filed by the debtor showed liabilities 
amounting to £239 11*. 7d. t and assets estimated 
to produce £02 10a. Qd. Eventually, the estate 
was left in the hands of tbe official receiver for 
summary administration 



SOCIETIES. 

WARGRAVE AND DISTRICT GAR- 
DE NESS' MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Apbil 5.— A bi-monthly meeting of the above Society was 
held on the above date. Professor Groves, F.L.8., F.R.M.S., 
delivered a lecture on the " Structure of Flowers." 

He traced the formation and growth of a flower from its 
embryo stage, stating that the coloured and honey-producing 
parts were necessary to encourage insects to visit them for 
the purpose of fertilisation. The colour of the corolla was 
d-.ie either to coloured grannies or to fluid in the cells. The 
structure of the anther, with its enclosed pollen grains, and 
their manner of growth to fertilise the ovules, was clearly 
explained by means of diagrams. 

Mr. W. Pope exhibited several pots of Amaryllis in full 
flower; and Mr. W. Fui.lbrook a large Deutzia, entirely 
covered with bloom. H. CoUby, Hon. Sec. 

BOURNEMOUTH AND DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

Ap.ul 6, 7.— This Society held an exhibition of Narcissus 
and other spring flowers in the Shaftesbury Hall, Bourne- 
mouth, on the above date, and it is to be congratulated on 
tha excellence of the exhibit* then brought together. With 
tin exception of Messrs. Bark & Sons, who staged a fine 
collection of Narcissus (not for comi>etition), the exhibit* 
wore entirely local. 

Exhibitors in the cut-bloom classes for Narcissus showed 
excellently, and all of the classes were filled, so that the 
competition in most of them was keen. Some very fine 
bouquets and epergnes of Narcissus were alios n. 

The plant classes were for Narei.xsus, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Lily of the Valley, Azaleas, Splnuas, Cinerarias, Primulas, 
Cycltmen, Deutzias, Ac, and some capital example* of good 
cultivation were noticed. 

Groups of miscellaneous plants formed a specinl feature, 
and those of the nurserymen's were admirable. 

Tho Rev. O. H. Enoleheabt, Appleshaw, Andover, staged 
some of his unnamed seedling Narcissus, including an 
improved form of Sir Watkin, and one that is a cross between 
N. Horsfleldi and Polyanthus Narcissus Grand Monarque. 

A tine two-coloured Narcissus, shown by Messrs. Baur k, 
Sosfs, waa named Lady Willis, in honour of the lady who 
opened the exhibition. 

The non competitive groups and stands of Narcissus, 
floral designs, and plants, helped to make up a successful 
exhibition. Although Bournemouth is filled with visitors, 
neither they nor the general public visited the show as it 
deserved to be visited. 



WAKEFIELD PAXTOST. 

April 8.— A good attendance of members of this Society 
was present, on the above date, at the Strafford Arms Hotel, 
Mr. Swire presiding, to hear an interesting paper entitled 
11 Orchids for Beginnnrs,'* by Mr. John T. Barker, gardener 
and Orchid-grower to— Berkinshaw, Esq., Hessle Hall. 



READING GARDENERS' MUTUAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

April 10.— A lecture on "Climbing Plants" was given by 
Mr. J. Crooke, gr. at Forde Abbey, Chard, before the members 
o.i the above date, the President, Mr. C. B. Stevens, in the 
chair. 

In introducing the subject, Mr. Crooke said that the subject 
he had selected was an old one, a very wide one, and it also 
included a wide range of plants. The gardener, he said, 
should cultivate taste as well as cultivate plants, and try to 
get away from old methods which did not always lend them- 
selves to present-day needs ; he also said that more use should 
be made of native climbers, for many of 1 hese would make 
the dull places of the garden beautiful. The following were 
briefly touched upon :— Out-door Climbers — the common 
Woodbine, Ampelopsis hederacea, Ampelopsis Veitchi, the 
moat popular climber of the present day ; Clematis montana, 
C. Flam inn la, Wistaria, Bankaian Roses, Dunbar Roses, Coto- 
neaaters, Jasminum revolutum, Loniceras, and Tropseolnm 
speciosum. Tender Climbers— Ficus repens, one of the best ; 
Bougainvillea glabra, Solan um jasmiuoides, Clematis indivisa, 



Tacaonias, and Fuchsias. Annual Climbers — Sweet Pen 
Canary Creeper, Mina lobata, Convolvulus, &c. 

The exhibits Included some flowering branches of Bridged* 
splcata from Mr. Ward, of Crescent Road, and blooms of Bho* 
dodendron Veitchi ltevigatum cut from a plant forty yean 
old, and grown in a 14-inch pot in a cold greenhouse ; also 
spikes of East Lothian Stocks, from plants taken from the 
open ground last autumn, planted in pots and flowered in cold 
pits during the winter, thus securing two distinct periods of 
blooming. These were staged by the lecturer, who also shoved 
Apples Sturmer Pippin and Wellington, which had been kept 
in boxes place 1 in pits 4 feet deep in the ground during the 
winter. The fruits were firm and sound. 



ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

Toe blustering month of March this year robbed this exhi- 
bition of much of tho brightness the Daffodils usually create. 
Few of the choicer varieties came out in the best condition ; 
they need a more genial time than that vouchsafed this spring. 
Even so, the largest growers could manage to secure forty 
distiuct varieties wherewith to win the 7-guinea Cup offered 
by Messrs. Bark & Soys. 

The prise Cup was here, as also Messrs. Barr*s representative, 
with a capital display of Daffodils and Narcissus, including 
their newest seedling, the Duke of Bedford ; but the other 
notable growers were conspicuous by their absence, or were 
satisfied to show Narcissus, Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Ac, 
in flower-pots as plants. Even were April to set in with genial 
mood, a fortnight must elapse before anything like a full 
muster could be made from plants grown in the open, north of 
th9 Tweed. Turning from the muster of cut blooms 
of Narcissus and Daffodils in vases, we found much to comfort 
in in the well furnished round and other tables of private 
growers and nurserymen, crowded with choice Orchid*, 
Fets or forced plants in bloom, in sixes ; of stove and 
greenhouse plants, four ditto; of greenhouse and hardy 
Rhododendrons, Indian- an 1 hardy Azaleas ; foliage plants, 
table-plants, Palms, Cyclamens, Japanese Maples, Hippeas- 
trums, Deutrias, Guoldres Rose, Lilacs, Spiraeas, Lfly of the 
Ya'ley, perfect in foliago and flower. Primulas such as 
Sieboldi, obconica, and sinensis: Polyanthus, common 
Primroses, Auriculas, and Alpine plants made a fine display. 

There were also several exhibitors or twenty-four cut 
blooms of Roses, and no fewer than six exhibitors of twelve 
Marcchal Niel, three of which were excellent ; three exhibitor* 
of a dozen blooms of Gloiro de Dijon, and several of dozens of 
Tea an I other Rose*. 

Bouquets, hand, shower, and button hole, and sprayx, 
were very choice. 

The dessert consisted of one Pine-apple, two exhibits of each 
six pots of Strawberries, three dishes consisting of thirty lips 
fruits each, the best of which were Royal Sovereign; three 
exhibits of Black Giapo*, two bunches each ; and a bright 
muster of dess-ert and culinary Apples, among the finest dishes 
Icing Nnrmantnn Wonder, Bedfordshire Foundling, Winter 
Ptarmain. Winter Junc-ating, Hormead's Kernel, Pomona, 
Galloway Pippin, Branilcy'a Seedling, Newton Wonder, Hoary 
Morning, Loddington, Green Loddington, Striped Beaofln, 
Gloria Mundi. Dessert varieties of very high colour, Ribnton 
Pippin, Cornish Aromatic, Blenheim Osange Pippin, Beinette 
du Canada, and Keddleston Pippin. 

Notwithstanding the late spring, vegetables were well 
shown, and the classes for amateurs and nurserymen wert 
well filled. 

Messrs. Downie, Laird, Dickson, OVunikcihamk, Gordok. 
Mrthukp, Wood, and others sustained their old reputation 
for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, hardy evergreens, shrubs, Coni- 
fers, Ferns, Palms, &c. While Mr. McInttrk, the gr. at The 
Glen, was most successful, as usual, in all the classes in 
which he competed, his muster of four fragrant Rhododen- 
drons were examples of perfect culture. These plants were 
1 yard or more in height and diameter, and comprised the 
following varieties :— Lady Alice Fitzwilliam, Princess Alice, 
fragrantissimum, and Duchess of Edinburgh. 

Among the principal prise-winners were Mr. Mclntyre, The 
Glen, Innerleithen; F. Nicoll, Craigowan, Perth; Geo. 
Wood, 04wald House, Edinburgh ; Geo. Chaplin, 8t Leonards, 
Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh ; David Murray, Culsean Castle 
Gardens ; Geo. Mnckiulay, The Gardens, Wrest Park, Bed- 
fordshire ; D. Kidd, Carbeny Tower Gardens, Musselburgh 
John Cairns, The Hirsell, Cold stream ; R. B. Laird 4 Sons 
J no. Do wilie, nurseryman, Edinburgh, and others, in the 
smaller classes for cut flowers, and for vegetables. 



CHESTER PAXTON. 

March 8.— The closing meeting for the present session was 
held on the above date, when Mr. Robert Wakefield (Newton 
Hall Gardens), read a paper on •• Hardy Herbaceous Flowers." 

Mr. Wakefield has of late years been recognised as one of 
the most successful cultivators of herbaceous Flowers in that 
district, and h's paper gave evidence of a very intimate 
knowledge of the best varieties of these hardy flowering 
plants. 

ANTWERP. 

The Royal Horticultural Society of Antwerp Is the first of 
the numerous societies of that town to commemorate the ter- 
centenary of the birth of the great painter, Vandyck. The 
show was held in the fine Concert-hall of the Zoological So- 
ciety,and opened on Sunday, April 9, to the public It was feared 
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tint, owing to the height of tlie building, the 11ns spoclrnen- 
puutl (maid appear dirufsd. jet owing to the arrangement 
of the lateral galleries, tbi) effect was not produced, and the 

TTwJmlging *M completed on Saturday by • very micne- 
nni Jary, which included H. F. Beunry, from Brfurt ; 
M. D) Oraef, Leyden ; M. Willie, Rotterdam ; H. Dudolt 

lis Wilt, Amsterdam; K. Truffsut. I " 
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iiasttlBcus, Choroiema aplendeni, Cytlana Itorlbunda, Mln oa i 

la H I. m Coot a collection waa Genista pneera covered 
•ith white Bowere. 
M. Colujii bum's group conta'ned well-grown planta ol 

A niu commercial lot of Panaanus Veltcbl from Mr. Km. 
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this snrceae waa awarded a special diploma for ita merit. 

Messrs. R. B. Km 4 Sons, or Liverpool, gained the Gold 
Holali for col lections of forty Amaryllis and of twenty (lie, 
tlie Hoe substance In the llowen showing ita superiority En 
lasting quality over the old atraina. Among tba Kneel forma 
sere Scarlet King, line lelf ; Virgin Qneen.a niagnirlcent lorm. 
■ hile groond with carmine velna ; Imperial, darkest crimson ; 
Monarch, a grand dark red : White Lady, almoat white ; 
Apollo, ted. with white stripes ; Midas, white, with red veins, 
sad many others, which made a floe effect, and which, though 
cirricd [rum Liverpool In flower, ware looking well at tlie 
clow of the ahow. The same Bnn n awarded a Medal fur 
a sample of their strain of Clivelai. 

white, very double, and of Una substance ; Irene de Keule- 
with white edge; Bpit Fire, a fine 



already large ci 



[lection or Anthurii 
ie Bocibt* A 



of Ghent, and Included pun white Mlmon, pink, sc. 
crimson; this lot gained the let award, with the CO 
liona of the Judges. 

Cyclamen paptllo ware shewn by M. Lisohe V 
"Tie with a distinct yellow fringe, others were noi 
luring a laded appearance, 

M. Aarm n on Bun gained several awards fra 
•trains of ADthnrlura Beberserianum M. Dslllere, 
■almon -coloured form; Bxeelalor, a Tivld scarlet; 
rerianum nlbtun, and A. S. Souvenir d'Ajitoiue Chat 



The collection of Orehida arranged for effect waa not so fine 
u might have t. 
Gohl Medal, bat I 

M. Hva n« Clou, or Ghent, gained let, for twentyflve 
OJrmloglosaums. which included Elogsns, Hadwenl, Vincken- 
nuDj, Huckeri graclllrma, glorloauiu, and excellens. 

For the most varied collection uf Cyprlpedluma, M. Mores, 
of Lade, waa 1st, and his twenty-live Included nttens, Moenali 
Uinuuuitm. viulareum, Bulla, and Van Inuchootlanuni. 

X. Parrina, or Brussels, showed a One group of iniscet. 
buwua Orchids, among which wen found Cbyals 



Cattleya Trianasl delicate, Odontoglossum pardlnum, Zygo- 
patnlom X Perrsnoudi anparbum, Eulophtella Elisabeth*, 
Oncidium tigrinuui, Angnacum seaqulpedale, ft e. 

W. VtiviATEXs carried off the President's priie for new 
Odnntoglosenms, yla. : 1, O. x speelabila, a cross between 
O. Harryanum and O. crlapnm, with violet-brown spots on a 
creamy-white ground, lip white at the tip, with a violet- 
brown base ; 2, O, x vlvicana (O. Harryanum x crlapum) 
with brownish-red markings on a enemy-white ground; 8, 
O. X Loocbrlstyense, a cross between 0. grandg and O. 
crlapum, with large brown spota on a pale yellow ground. 

The seedlings of II, A* bob were also worthy of comment— 
Catlleya La Fontaine (C. Mendeli X C. gutUte.), Lnnla 
Chaton (C. Trlsjwi and Lawrencearia), Lwlla Latoua in- 
verta(L pnrpuratannd L. cinnabarina). The collectlona or 
M. Pebteb.8 were particularly well displayed. In M. JrLEJ 
Hve'b lot we noted Odontiiglosailni eicellene aujierbi™, 
O. elagaua, and O nolot Qoldrordlaniim. 

Next to the Orehida waa a small class for one seedling 
Bowering-plant, which Messrs. Kin curried off with Amaryllis 
Magnificent, of large aiae and fine shape, colour reddish- 
crtmiion, with the tips of the petals -' 
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' Agrlenltun, the Burgoimntcr of 
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III tlie group ol Palms shown by M. E. hi CotK, and which 

andicola, and Caryota CnnniughanU. 

M. di Kdvk showed a Due plant of Brahon Boexll, as wall 
an a superb group of Arnucarlm. Madame OnrBKHiETii took 
several prlie* for Aialea a. 

A pretty lot of Citrus sinensis in fruit, and of Boronia 
hclerophylla were shown by M. oii Simr Di V1VIBS. 



There was one group of Orchids, and In this Meaan. B. B. 
WtiLtiiu b Co., Upper Holloway, London, N., displayed 
fine plants of numsroua varieties of Vanda tricolor. V. t, 
aiiperbs, and another named Oottwhalkel variety were very 
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naignli 



•t of Calypso boresJla, a 



i, April g 



. and various Cyprlpedluma wen included. 
ar. I'Boa. e. Wans, In s moderate display of Narcissi and 
sprlng-flowerlng plants, included seven I lints ™™= »r •»». 
nuity, end a tiny plant In flow 
eating little Orchid, llgnrcd In __.. 

lSiM, p. 421. 

Meaara. Bins ft So™, King Street, Covent Garden, made a 
fine display of Narcissus, although their collection at Ditton 
la scarcely in full flower. We remarked several blooms or the 
beautiful new blcolor trumpet Daffodil Dnke of Bedford, and 
many popular aorta. 

A collection of Narelasua blooma exhibited from the 
b * *««"; Hoon ft Bobihtbom, S2, Mary Btrcet, 



Dublin. 



noteworthy. The c 



sulntan 



BOYAL BOTANIC 

ArniL li.— On Wednesday last, in the gardena or this 
Society, at Regent') Park, was held the sum ml Spring Show. 
The display was probably as large as that in many preceding 
yean, but the greater part or the Interest It represented muat 
be accredited to miscellaneous exhibits from tnen:bera or the 
horticultural trade. Despite the effort) that have been made 

classes on the occasion under notice was there any competition, 
and throughout the exhibition there wen but three exhibitors 
in those classes. The SL GsoHos's Nunsaitt Co., Ilanwetl, 
who had some flnt-nte Cyclamens; Mr. Keif. gr. to Mrs, 
AnsuTS, South Villa, llegeut s Park, who obtained a number or 
priiea; and Messrs. Tc>ix u t Co., Stevenage Numeriee, 
Herts. 

FROM TUB NURSEnVUE.V. 

Meesn. Jouk L<iko A f»B», Forest Hill Nurseries, 
London, In a very attractive group or miscellaneous plants, 
Included some pretty llonnlas, eeveral new varieties of 
Aialea Indica, a vnrlegatcd variety or Muni* flabclliformls, 
various Cord) lines, O-llicnms, and Cllvelas. 

Eicelleut Mignonette In pots waa shown by Mesam. gmii 
& Co., Pinchley Road Nurseries, N. 



dm. It should be r 
Irish-grown bulbs. 

Cineraria) were made a specialty by Meaan. Jas. C. rerun a) 
Co., High Holborn, London, whose large collection of single- 
large, brilliantly- 



e varieties, that si 



L & Son, Wi 



l! thfliii Crosa, Herts, al 



Camellias in r 

Tulips, also in pots. Toe Tulip) Wl._ .. ...... 

>e'low, seml-double; and Rom Mnndl, a single Bower, deep' 
golden -yellow, marked red, of very good form. 

Messrs. J. Htll A Son, Lower Edmonton, mule a flr.a 
eihlbit of Perns, the tinted Adisntnms, and varieties of Ke- 
plirodlum being most attractive. 

Cut Rosea were shown only by Kr. W. Ri-mbit, Jsynfngs 
Niirsary, Waltham Cross, but then wen something like 
seventeen doien blooms, and the colours were bright. 

There was capital produce shown of Tomatoa and Cucum- 
bers byMr.S. Hosrisn, Swiss Nnraery. Bowled**-, Firn- 
The Tonutoa represented a variety Winter Beauty, a 



ling from C 



©bituan?. 

H. T. SOPPITT. — On April 1, 1899, died 
at hit. residence, 12, Glen View, Halifax, Heory 
Tlioinu Soiipitl, who succumbed, after an illnesB 
of a fortnight, to an attack of pneumonia. Born 
in Bradford, June 21, 1H58, he waa only in hie 41st 
ye*r when he was taken from oa, leaving the world 
poorer by llie lotg of an original worker in tbat 
department of natural science in which he had 
made for himself a nome. The subject of the 
present notice possessed that untiring energy and 
never flagging perseverance which are so essential 
to tbote who would unravel Nature's secrets. A 
Yorkauireman by birth, he poateesed the genial 
bonhomie and warm-heartedness of bis race 
tempered by a. natural diffidence of manner that 
made it impossible for him to hurt the feelings of 
anyone. Brought up in his fathers buainees, he 
resided in Bradford until 1304, when he removed 
to Halifax. Compelled to earn bis living by an 
uncongenial and poorly- remunerative occupation, 
he managed to acquire an all-round knowledge of 
natural history ; entomology, geology, coology, and 
botany were alike to him the objects of study, and 
the sources of enjoyment. Devoid of personal 
jealousy, and ever free to impart the information 
he possessed to others, it is no wonder be made 
many friends. 

Id 1886 he waa President of the Bradford Natu- 
ralists' Society, and for many years he was on the 
executive of the Yorkshire Naturalists' Union. A 
pleasant writer, be contributed many articles on 
natural history to the local press, some of which, 
such as hia "Rural Walka round Bradford," "The 
Flora of the Bradford District," ftn., are worthy of 
a more abiding place in the literature of Yorkshire. 
His paper in conjunction with Mr. J. A. Carter, 
on " The Land and Freshwater Molluscs of Upper 
Airedale," and his article on "Fungi," in Lea's 
flora of Wert Yorkthirr, are of a more permanent 
nature. Fond aa he was of all branches of natural 
history, it was as a botanist that he did his moat 
brilliant work. Possessing a sound knowledge of 
the flowering planta of Yorkshire, he took a 
special interest in fungi. Some ten or twelve years 
ago he began the biological study of the UredineM, 
and it is from his experimental researches that we 
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know the -life-history of the several species which 
had previously either been Bhrouded in mystery or 
wrongly interpreted. For instance, prior to his 
work, the Pucoinia and ^cidium on Adoxa Afos- 
chatellina were regarded as being of the same 
species, but he demonstrated that the Puccinia 
is a Mucipuccinia, and has no relation to Puccinia 
albescens, which is an Anteupuccioia with iEci- 
dium, Uredo, and teleutospores on the same host* 
plant. Then he cleared up the life-history of 
iEcidium leucospermum, showing it to be an Endo- 
pbyllum. He found its spores germinated as 
those of Endophyllum do, and that while they 
were without effect upon adult plants, yet 
seedling Anemones became affected with the 
s£cidium after infection, and that the fungus had 
nothing whatever to do with the Puccinia fusca 
which occurs on the same host-plant. It fell to his 
lot to be the first person to demonstrate a heterce- 
Clous Puccinia which has its ^cidiospores on a 
Dicotyledon ; this he did in working out the life- 
history of P. bistort, by proving that its ^Ecidio- 
s pores occur on Conopodium denudatum. He 
attacked that complicated problem, the life-history 
of the Pticcinise on Phalaris arundinacea, proving 
that the *3£cidium on Lily of the Valley belonged 
to one of tbem, which he named P. digraphidis, 
thereby opening a discussion amongst continental 
botanists as to the relative value of these specific 
forms, which has hardly yet been concluded. His 
communications to the Gardeners' Chronicle were 
mostly upon plant diseases, the last being an 
account of bis repetition and confirmation of Kle- 
babn'8 cultures of P. Pringsheimiana on the garden 
Gooseberry. Lactarius involutus, Sopp., is figured 
in Cooke's Illustrations, t. 1194. Dasycypha Sop- 
pi ttia, Ma$s., is named after him, as also is the 
genus Soppittella, one of the Tbelephoreae. His last 
paper in conjunction with Mr. Crossland appeared 
in the January number of the Naturalist, and con- 
tained descriptions of several new species of Disco- 
mycetes. He was present at the last meeting of 
the British Mycological Society, of which he was one 
of the original members, last October, in Dublin. He 
was iu excellent health, enjoyed the meetings and 
excursions, and the meeting of old friends. From 
what fell from him there, it was evident that 
a somewhat lengthy visit to Switzerland in 
1897, with his friend Mr. H. A. Pawson, where 
he found an opportunity of studying the Swiss 
flora, was one of the red-letter periods of 
his life. He was buried at Ecclesbill on 
April 4, when most of the leading naturalists of 
Yorkshire were present/ He left a widow and four 
children to mourn his loss. C. B. P. 

B. Stein.— It is only lately that we have heard 
of the death, on Feb. 27, of Mr. Berthold Stein, 
Inspector of the Breelau Botanic Garden, in his 
fifty-third year. Mr. Stein was an occasional cor- 
respondent of this journal, and was much interested 
in the Primula Conference, held some years ago 
under the auspices of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

M. DELCHEVALERIE.— The death is also an- 
nottoced of another of our correspondents, M. Delche- 
valerie. He was, we believe, of Belgian extraction. 
He took a most prominent part in the develop- 
ment of horticulture in Egypt, and died, according 
to the Revue Horticolt, at the age of fifty-eight at 
Chaumes ( Seine -et- Loire), France. 

The Late Dowaqer Countess de Ker- 

GHOVE.— In common with many English friends, 
we offer our respectful sympathy to Count de 
Kerchove de Denterghem, the President of the 
Royal Agricultural and Botanical Society at Ghent, 
on the death, at an advanced age, of his mother, 
the Dowager Countess. Visitors to the Ghent 
Quinquennial will remember the gracious hospi- 
tality in former years of the deceased lady, and 
many are familiar with the magnificent Azaleas 
exhibited by her, and with the famous winter- 
garden which forms so great a feature in the 
horticultural attractions of the old Flemish city. 



MYSOBE. 

The subjoined extract from Mr. Cameron's report 
on the Government gardens and parks in Mysore 
for 1897-98 is of great interest :— 

Hybrid Coffee. — The possession of hybrid plants 
on several estates in Southern India now appears 
to be an undisputed fact. These new forms are 
reported to combine, more or less, the charac- 
teristics of Coffea liberica and Coffea arabica, and 
are only found in localities where the two species 
have been cultivated and propagated together. 
They have not been introduced ty the planters as 
new varieties, and were unknown prior to the 
introduction of the West African species Coffea 
liberica. It is therefore reasonably inferred that 
these intermediate plants are true hybrids. The 
most remarkable thing about them is their immu- 
nity from Coffee-leaf disease, a condition which 
can only be attributed to enhanced vitality in the 
constitution of the hybrid. This is a discovery of 
much importance to the planter, and will encourage 
him to pursue operation of crossing on methodical 
lines, with a view to raising improved strains of 
seed, as has already been done in most of the chief 
products of agriculture and horticulture in Europe. 
What should be aimed at now is the systematic 
crossing and recrossing of different species and 
well marked varieties until a really good hybrid or 
cross is produced. With this object a small coffee- 
plot has been planted in the Lai Bagh. It consists 
of 135 bushes in two species and one variety. 
Most of the plants were of a good size when put 
down, and it is almost certain that a few of the 
Liberian and Maragogipe specimens will flower 
early next year, when crossing operations will be 
commenced. 



A CORRECTION.— We are requested to publish 
the following letter :— l, Will you allow me to cor- 
rect an error, into which I have unwittingly fallen, 
in the present issue of the Rosarians' Year-book 
and wherein I stated that Messrs. Hark n ess had 
succeeded to the business of Mr. May in Bedale. I 
am assured that this is not the case ; the present 
firm of J. & A. May, of Hope Nurseries, continues 
the business, which was purchased by them from 
the late Mr. Henry May's executors about five 
yeara ago, and has not only been carried on by the 
May family for three generations, but is now in a 
flourishing condition. The Editor of the Rosarians' 
Year-booh" 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Adiantum Fronds to Preserve as Decorative 
Objects : Aden. The fronds must be carefully 
laid out on herbarium or blotting-paper, under 
pressure, and dried, changing the paper twice or 
thrice a week. After this part of the process is com- 
plete the fronds will doubtless have lest some of 
their green colour, and it will be advisable to afford 
them the desired tint with aniline varnish, using 
this in a very attenuated form, so as not to give 
the fronds an unnatural shiny appearance, or 
to cause the pinna; to stick together. Having 
drawn them through a vessel containing the 
coloured varnish, let them be hung up singly on 
books iu a cool dry-air place. When dry, repack 
carefully between sheets of paper placed between 
the covers of a book, or a pair of boards, and Bet 
aside for future use. 

Begonia socotrana : /. Wilkinson. This species 
being not truly tuberous, must be rested by 
partially withholding water, and keeping some- 
what cool, but not dried off like Begouias which 
possess tubers. A two months' rest is sufficient 
for this species, or the hybrids from it. Neither 
should the stems be cut close to the soil, but be 
pruned rather severely, say to one-half or two- 
thirds of their length. Repotting may be per- 
formed at the end of the resting term, and when 
a renewal of growth seems called for. The best 
re3tingplace is the coolest part of the stove or 
an intermediate-house. Tubers, if they form 
around the base, may be made use of for increase. 
The plant may be struck from cuttings of the 
young wood taken when this has acquired a certain 
degree of firmness. They need a bottom-heat of 
75 to 80°, and to be kept close, care being taken 
to prevent damping off. 



Books: W. R. R. fhe Culture of ike Ghryxui. 
themum (Wells), is published by W. Wells, 
Earlswood, RedhiU, Surrey. Price Is. 6U 

COCrMBBR LoCKlE'tf PERFECTION : O. G., Kc\C. 

The variety was raised by Mr. Lockie, gr. at 
Oakley Court, Windsor, and shown by him at 
the Royal Horticultural Society's meeting on 
June 12, 1888, receiving a First-class Certificate. 
It is a cross between Purley Park Hero and 
Verdant Green. 

Eureka Waterproof Paper : E. J. Ash, Bula- 
wayo % Rhodesia. The paper enquired for is sold 
by Mr. C. A. Christiansen, Norwood Green 
London. ' 

Isle of Wight: Gttern*eyman. (1) We do not 
know what chance you would have of getting 
employment there; the area is not large. (2) 
The Gardeners' Chronicle is circulated there, as 
well as in Bulawayo, from which place we have 
received an article from an occasional contributor. 

Juolanb reoia var. rubra : H. Dixon, Sydney. 
The plant being of Austrian origin, may be pro- 
cured at the nurseries (baum*chul*>n) of Mr. C. 
Rosenthal & Subne, Vienna ; or of Mr. Rudolf 
Abel, Hietzing, by Vienna. 

Names of Plants : Correspondent* not answered in 
this issue are requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number.— F. M. 1, Pachystachvs 
asperula (Justicia carnea) ; 2, a Oestrum, send 
when in flower.— F., Wakeford. 1, Cyrtomium 
falcatum ; 2, Diplazium diversifolium ? 3, DaTallis 
diasectavar. Mariesii ; 4, Platy cerium alcicorne* 
5. Pteris longifolia.— G. N. A double variety of 
Narcissus incomparabilis, commonly called butter 
and egg.— W.E. What you send from Lauaceston, 
Tasmania, is a species of Trefoil closely allied, if 
not the same as our Strawberry Trefoil, Tri/oliiim 
fragiferum.— W. G., Brighton. An exceptionally 
pretty form of Odontoglossum x Andersonianum. 
— Oak. 1, Eriobotrya japonica (Japanese 
Medlar); 2, Ilex aquifolium Hendersoni- 3, 
Ilex dipyrena ; 4, next week ; 5. Spiraea Thnn- 
bergi ; 6, Arbutus Menziesii (prooera). — 
W. H. H. Your Dendrobium is a very fine 1) 
nobile, but not D. n. nobilius, which is much 
darker in colour. — C. S. t Ipswich. The Fern is 
Blechnum corcovadense ; 2. Daphn* odor* 
(indica).— R. W. R. The Dendrobium nobile is 
quite equal to D. n. nobilius, if not from the 
original stock.— W. N. 1, Dendrobium Ward- 
ianum ; 2, Dendrobium crassinode Barberianum ; 
3, Dendrobium crassinode; 4, Dendrobium 
aureurn (heterocarpum). — S. K. t WM^on. 
J he Orchid is Cymbidinm pendulum. The 
scarlet flower Stenomesson coccineum —S. A 
Yes, British ; Gagea lutea. We are delighted 
to see an old friend.- W. A. The plant is a 
Hibiscus, but we are unable to identify the 
species. It may possibly be an undescribed one. 
If it should fruit will you kindly send us a 
specimen. . 

Potatos with Scab : G. H. Information on this 
disease will be found in a report to the Royal 
Horticultural Society Scientific Committee, 
November 8, 1898 (see Gardeners' Chronidt, 
November 19. 1898, p. 372). The form of scab 
is somewhat different, but the treatment required 
is the same. As your Potatos are already in 
pots, try the effects of top-dressing with flower*- 
of -sulphur or kainit. Remove all scabbed tuber*, 
they will never produce healthy plants. 

Vine Disease: £> t b. Probably the American 
mildew; spray with sulphide of potassium, as 
recommended to another correspondent. 

Vis ks : D. B. The materials were too scanty for 
investigation, and you should send shoots and 
leaves of various sizes.— One in Ignorance. Your 
\ ines are badly attacked with a fungus or monld. 
Cut off the affected shoots and burn them, sod 
syringe with a solution of potassium sulphide and 
water, J oz. to a gallon of water. 



COMMlTMCATlONa Received. - H. de W., Ohent-P. K, 

Dr. P.— W. JolUnd.— B. C.-W. Q.— E. 8.— D T P -R. D. 

~"r H'~rf5; T -» M -7-& W \ D -- W G - 8—H. Cannell ASow. 
— H. H. D O.— Prof. WnghUon.— Director, Boyal 0*rdea<, 

KGW. — ti. O. — H. W. 
8P m CI ^ B ^ 8 A £P P HO TOOaAM» RECEIVED WITH TlUJIIM.- 

W « «"T W - ^ _J - B — fruit Grower's Year Book(C*bl« 
Office, Hatton House, Great Queen Street). 



(For Markets and Weather, tee p. x.) 
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fiLASNEVIN. 

THERE are many botanical gardens in 
Europe and in Great Britain we may fairly 
boast of— Kew, and Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
of Cambridge, Oxford, and Birmingham ; but 
there is but one Glasnevin, and it is both from 
the natural and cultural points of view one of 
the most interesting and beautiful gardens in 
the northern world. There is no fact more 
apparent, or that strikes the historian or anti- 
quary with more force than that, "history 
repeats itself," or, in other words, that old 
traditions of light and leading continue for ages 
to linger around or upon the self-same spot of 
ground. In this wise we are told that — 

"The literary fame of Glasnevin began at a very 
early period. There was a celebrated school of 
learning on the banks of the river Tolka, on the 
site of the present Glasnevin Botanic Gardens. It 
was founded by S. Mobi, or Mobhi, who died in 
the year 544. 

The names of several abbots, his successors, are 
knowo, such as Cealtrog, ob. 741, Elphin, ob. 753, 
Maoltuil, ob. 882. It was, as all schools of learn- 
ing were at the time and for centuries later, a 
religious community. Fifty scholars lived in huts 
by the Tolka, on the west bank. The church was 
then, as now, on the east bank of the river. This 
school bad the honour of educating S. Columba 
after he had spent some time as pupil in the school 
of Clonard on the River Boyne. 

After some years of evangelistic work in Ireland, 
S. Columba left his native land, and founded his 
great missionary college at Iona. From it, and 
subsequently from its offshoot at Lindisfarne, went 
forth, as is well known, that noble band of Celtic 
missionaries who spread the Gospel through a great 
part of England, and over much of the continent 
of Europe. Of one of those missionaries, the 
late learned Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, 
after careful historical examination, declared 'Not 
Augustine but Aidan is the true apostle of 
England.' 

On Augu*t31, 1803, a number of English church- 
men proceeded to Lindisfarne, an island off the coast 
of Northumberland, on the 1343rd anniversary of 
S. Aidan 's death, that they might see the spot 
where his missionary work for Eogland was orga- 
nised. Now this Aidan, first Bishop of Durham, 
was the fellow-countryman and pupil of 8. Co- 
lumba. It was 8. Columba's zeal which inspired 
his, and there can be little doubt that much of the 
knowledge and culture associated with his work 
had their origin in the master's school at Glasnevin, 
on the banks of the Tolka. 

The literary fame which attached to Glasnevin in 
its early days revived in the last century. Thomas 
Parnell, the poet, Dean Swift, Addison and Steele 
lived there. There is reason to believe that Swift's 
celebrated Drapicr'* Letters were written at 
Delville House. Glasnevin." 

The self same salubrity and native charm 
that tempted the early Christians in Ireland to 
settle beside the Tolka at Glasnevin, clings 
around the place to-day, and renders it bo 
doubly attractive, and especially to those 
interested in botany or in gardening. 

Our illustration (see fig. 90) gives a charming 



glimpse of the bog and water-garden, a never- 
failing source of delight from the time of 
Golden Marsh Buttercups, Primroses, Lilies, 
and Japanese Iris, until Marliac's exquisite 
rosy, sulphur, or white Water Lilies (Nym- 
phaeas) are in flower. I have seen Glasnevin at 
nearly all times and seasons, but never without 
instruction and delight, go when one may, 
from the earliest Aconite or Snowdrop to the 
latest of Christmas Roses or Chrysanthemums, 
and all you will wish for is more time in which 
to look and to admire. Outside or inside, it is 
all the same ; all tastes are consulted, and all 
sorts of plants are well grown. The cool-house 
devoted to Ferns is now very attractive, con- 
taining, as it does, very fine examples of 
Cyathnea Smithi, C. dealbata, and Alsophila 
crinita, &c. In an adjacent house is a spendid 
collection of Sarracenuis, containing not only all 
the wild species, but many hybrids reared here 
by Mr. F. W. Moore during recent years, and 
which vie in form and coloration with the finest 
of wild kinds. The beautiful 8. Moorei x was 
one of the first hybrids raised in this genus, 
having been raised here by the late Dr. D. 
Moore prior to 1874 (Gard. Chron. y 1874, 
p. 702), and it still remains one of the best. 

Another choice " pitcher plant "long grown 
here, is a fine form of Nepenthes distillatoria, 
scrambling like a Vine over the roof of the 
Orchid-house, its urns dangling gracefully over- 
head, and showing their crimson-red lids to 
great advantage. Cephalotus follicular^ also 
grows well here in a cool-house, its clustered 
pitchers larger and more highly coloured than 
I have ever seen them elsewhere. Here, also, 
that rarest of all the Pitcher-plants, Holiamphora 
nutans, from Guiana is developing its classi- 
cally-shai>ed urns ; and there are Droseras of 
all kinds in profusion, and even Byblis and 
Roridula are represented by one or two of their 
quaintest forms. 

I must not forget to say that one of the very 
few plants of Nepenthes Rajah now alive is at 
Glasnevin, and it was from this plant that the 
noble pitcher was cut which Mr. Veitch showed 
at the Drill Hall on the occasion of his lecture, 
and which was afterwards very artistically 
modelled for the collection at Kew. Here at 
Glasnevin also is the finest living specimen I 
know of Darlingtonia calif ornica, having pitchers 
over 2 feet in height, with bloated tops and 
crimson -forked wings, that remind one of a 
c jbra head when reared and excited, and about 
to make its deadly stroke. 

The new succulent-house with its contents 
obtains a good deal of attention from visitors, 
who criticise the "Hedgehog-plants " or "fossils 
alive," to their hearts content. Some of the 
finer and rarer kinds were imported direct from 
Mexico and California, and are doing well in 
their excellent new quarters. 

There is also here one of the best collections 
of Bromeliads, including many rare kinds ; and 
these, varying so enormously as they do in size, 
form, amd colouring, are well worthy of more 
extended culture and study. Some of these 
identical rarities were in the once famed Morren 
collection at Liege, and others were carefully 
selected from French and Belgian collections 
by Mr. Moore. It is one of the peculiarities 
of our insular prejudices that we do not culti- 
vate Bromeliads more extensively, and espe- 
cially the hardier kinds, which are so beautiful 
in leafage, and would lend themselves to room 
and window culture almost as well as the Aspi- 
distra, and better than do many Dracaenas and 
Palms. 

I think it is to Glasnevin we must go in order 



to see Philesia buxifolia 5 feet high and 8 feet 
across ! Such a specimen is, as I suppose, abso- 
lutely unique, and is always good to see, either 
with or without its drooping coral bells or 
flowers. This plant is a shrubby or non-climb- 
ing first cousin of the Lapageria, and its hybrid 
is Philageria Veitchi X , raised at Chelsea, and 
remarkable as being the first bigeneric hybrid 
named in an intelligent and logical manner, as 
showing its dual parentage. 

There is here a specimen of Araucaria Rulei, 
20 feet in height, very fine Browneas, and in 
the Palm-house the great tropical Bamboo is 
luxuriant, reaching a height of 70 feet (fig. 91). 

Most visitors note the superb specimens of 
Irish Yews, and the celebrated old Yew-treo 
walk, associated with the name of Addison, and 
beautifully figured in Dr. John Lowes' work, 
The Yew Tree in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The original Golden-Leaved Yew still exists 
here at Glasnevin. 

We often hear complaints as to the difficulty 
of growing Daphne Blagayana successfully, but 
there is a clump or tuft here in the utmost 
health and beauty, at least 8 or 9 feet across, 
and bearing hundreds of its sweet white and 
dense-tufted blossoms. Mr. Moore tells me 
the only secret is good red loam and plenty of 
stones over its roots and branches, but I never 
see this charming shrub so luxuriant elsewhere. 

The herbaceous borders are already flowery, 
despite the recent gales, and the hardy Ferns 
are uncurling their croziers on the rock-garden 
devoted to them, and there is a golden light on 
the Willow shoots, as seen against the grey- 
blue sky. 

Beauty of form and colour everywhere ; on 
gold-fruited Ivy, on tree-trunk, lichened-rock, 
and mossy-stem, but a glance at the dial says 
tempus fngit* ana< we pass on to where the 
Misleto hangs in great olive-green masses 
from the Pyrus and other trees, and admiro 
once more the perennial beauty of the hardy 
Ericas so well represented here. One plant o 
E. mediterranea cannot be less than 10 feet 
high, and is very lovely in colour. E. vagans, 
ramulosa, or stricta, carnea in variety, and 
hybrida, all are here, and they are all beautiful 
all the year round. These hardy Heaths are 
so beautiful that the wonder is they are so 
seldom planted near rocks and stones, on banks, 
or even in shrub-beds, where autumn and 
winter effects are desired. 

To leave Glasnevin without a word about the 
Orchids would never do, for they are here a 
specialty, the genera Masdevallia and Cypripe- 
dium being very fully represented, as also are 
those exquisite little waifs and strays in this 
order that the late W. Wilson Saunders and his 
henchman, Chas. Green, loved and grew so 
well. It seems a pity to me always when at 
Glasnevin, that the "Refugium Botanicum," 
or portrait gallery for inconspicuous or botanical 
rarities, was discontinued, but if you whisper 
that to the genial director Moore, and he thinks 
you are appreciative, he may untie his port- 
folios and show you Miss Shackleton's exquisite 
colour studies of these his favourite floral gems. 
Amongst many Masdevalls the rare and pecu- 
liar little M. ventriculata longicaudata is now 
in bloom. 

One of the most distinct and remarkable, as 
well as one of the rarest of all known Orchids, 
viz. , Moorea irrorata, was named in recognition 
of Mr. Moore's ability in connection with 
Orchids new and rare. 

Glasnevin is indeed a garden to see, and see 
again and again, and much ; indeed, most of its 
interesting richness and value is due to its 
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present and previous directors, father and son, 
both of whom have worked well and nobly in 
the public service during the past half century 
or more ; and to their high-toned endeavour 
is due the fact that Glasnevin holds its own 
amongst the highest and best of the botanical 
gardens of our time. B . 



New or No tewor thy Plants. 

THAMNOCHORTUS INSIGNIS.* 

We take the opportunity of describing and 
illustrating (fig. 93) this species, as its branching 
spikes and shining pale chestnut-coloured bracts 
render it very attractive. It is a native of the 
southern portion of the Cape Colony. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

CXELOGYNE CRISTATA. 

" One day/' says Mr. Maries in a communication 
to the Journal qf the Royal Horticultural Society, 
"I came across masses of Ccelogyne cristata fat 
Naini Tal] at an elevation of about 3000 feet. The 
ground was covered with frost at noon. The 
branches of the evergreen Oak were covered with 
Ccelogyne — rather a cold place. It shows how 
hardy the plant is." 

Dkndbobium Wabdianum. 

Each spring some of the newly-imported plants 
display occasional flowers on the growths made 
in the plant's native habitat which cause great 
admiration in the beholders, but which are not to 
be found subsequently. These abnormal flowers 
usually appear on very stout pseudo-bulbs, which, 
if the plant had been left undisturbed in its native 
home, would have produced a greater number of 
flowers, each proportionately smaller. In the case 
of the new arrivals, the stored* up energy necessary 
to perfect the larger number is thrown into the 
lesser, with the natural result that the individual 
flowers are more than usually large. 

Captain G. W. Law-Schofield, New-Hall-Hey, 
Rawtenstall, reports some phenomenal blooms that 
verge upon 5 inches in diameter, with fine colour- 
ing. He sends us a flower in which the two dark- 
coloured blotches, usually seen in the species, are 
reduced to a few almost invisible purple lines just 
under the column. The tint of the disc is also 
different, being of a Buttercup-yellow instead of 
orange. In other respects the flower is that of a 
good ordinary form, segments white, with rosy- 
purple tips. 

The next question is, will it remain constant ? 
It is known that in the white forms of D. Wardi- 
anum, which also show a suppression of colour on 
the lip, the extent and intensity of the colour 
occasionally are found to vary in the same plant 
from year to year. 

Captain Schofield mentions the fact that many 
growers fail to keep Dendrobium Wardianum in 
good condition for any length of time, and enquires 
as to the cause. Is too much or too little heat 
given? 

The Dendrobiums of this class require a high 
degree of warmth, much moisture, and a bright 
light — even a good amount of direct sunlight when 
growing ; but a rest, long, dry, and cool afterwards. 
Probably fruitful causes of the loss of these deci- 
duous species of Dendrobes are too much warmth, 

* Thamnochortus insignU, Mast., sp. nov.— Elatua, culmis 
erectis teretibus crasaitie penntv gallinnceee albido-puncticu- 
latifl ; vaginln culmeis circa 8 cent, long, arete con volutin 
coriaoeis apice laceris; infloreacentis feminea 5—30 cent, 
long, lineari, pluristachya paniculatim cymosa ; apical la 
singulis approximatis ascendentibus ad 3 cent, longis ob- 
longia baai spatba lanccolata coriacea ferruginea npiculA 
ipsa dimldio breviore aufTultis ; bracteis aureum incretcenti- 
biiB aeutatia spathse conformibua ; floribus circa ft mill. ; 
aegmentis extemis lateral ibus profunde alatis obtuais, caeteriH 
minoribnH ojilongis ; ovario obovoideo stylo ftimplid 
<mi>erato. Riveradale, coll. RhpI, 309n ! 406, 407 ! 



and too close an atmosphere when they are not 
growing. 

Perhaps some of our readers who have mastered 
the idiosyncrasies of D. Wardianum, so as to be 
enabled to keep it in unabated vigour for a number 
of years, will kindly describe their methods. 

DSKDROBIUM AlNSWORTHI X . 

It is interesting to read in the Orchid Review 
that this plant has flowered with W. Thompson, 
Esq., Wa!ton Grange, Stone, among a batch of 
imported Dendrobium nobile. The artificially- 
raised Ainsworthi has thus its parallel in Nature. 

DlCTIONNAIRE ICONOORAPHIQUB DES ORCHISES. 

The last two parts which have reached us contain 
coloured figures and descriptions of : Angrcecum 
sesquipedale, Thouars ; Cymbidium eburneo-Low- 
ianum var. Armainvilliense, Cogniaux ; Cypripe- 
diumexul, O'Brien ; C. Morganite, Rchb. f . ; Miltonia 
Roezli, Nicholson, var. alba, W. Bull ; Oncidium 
varicosnm var. concolor, Cogniaux, var. Rogersii, 
Rchb. f. ; Trichopilia coccinea, Warscewicz ; T. 
crispa, Ldl. ; T. fragrans, Rchb. f. ; T. suavis, LdL ; 
CattleyaMaroni, Hort. Maron ; Cochliodavulcanica 
splendens, O. Froebel ; Cyperorchis elegans, Blume ; 
Cypripedium insigne, Wallich ; C. i. nigrum, F. 
Desb. ; C. i. Sanders, Rchb. f. ; C. Zampa var. 
Eurydice, Cogniaux ; C. Calypso Oakwood var. ; 
Epidendrum falcatum, Ldl. ; E. atropurpureum, 
Willdenow ; Miltonia Binoti var. intermedia, Cogn. ; 
Oncidium maculatum, Lindley ; and Trichopilia 
suavis, var. alba. 

Orchids at Clare Lawn, East Sheen. 

The collection of Orchids belonging to Sir Frede- 
rick Wigan, Bart., is noted for the steady progress 
which it has made in recent years, and the 
number of fine varieties and hybrids added to it. 
At the present time an unique plant of Laelio-Cat- 
tleya x Digbyano-Triansei, which was illustrated 
in the Gardener*' Chronicle, January 1, 1898, is 
now again in bloom.' The flower has since that 
time improved in substance and in the depth of 
the bright rose • pink hue of its petals and 
finely-fringed lip. Few hybrids show the value 
of the hybridist's work better than this one, the 
second cross between Laelia Digbyana and forms of 
C. labiata, and raised by Messrs. Jas. Veitcb k 
Son. In flower in the same house are plants of 
Dendrobium x Sibyl superbum (bigibbum X Linaw- 
ianum) ; Cattleya x Louis Chaton (Trianaei x 
Lawrenceana) ; several home-raised Spathoglottis 
x aureo-Viellardi, with yellow flowers spotted 
with crimson ; a well-flowered plant of Epidendrum 
Stamfordianum ; Dendrobium fimbriatum ocula- 
tum, D. albo-sanguineum, and other Dendrobiums ; 
and as instances of excellent culture, a plant of 
Caelogyne pandurata, growing on a raft measuring 
5 feet by 2 feet,* which had borne six noble 
flower-spikes ; Dendrobium atro-violaceum with 
fourteen leading growths ; the singular Megaclinium 
falcatum, with numerous remarkable flattened 
flower-spikes, bearing on each side rows of singular- 
looking flowers ; and the tiny Eria extinctoria, 
which blooms here every year, is sending up 
its flowers at the present time. At one end of the 
house is a group of fine specimens of Oncidium 
ampliatum majus, laden with its bright yellow- 
coloured flowers. 

The largest of the Cattleya-honses showed a 
group consisting of Cattleya Schroder®, which is 
fast becoming a favourite ; some good Dendrobiums, 
among them a fine form of D. x splendidissiraum 
grandiflorum, D. nobile, Hutchinson's variety ; 
the best form of D. n. Cooksoni, and some others. 
On one side a noble plant of Lfelia cinnabarina with 
seven flower-spikes was remarked ; the true La?lia 
prestans from the Downside collection- a very 
different flower from the modern importations of 
the plant ; varieties of Lycaste Skinneri, including 
the pure white-flowered one ; two plants of Tricho- 
pilia suavis alba, Aerides Warneri, and other rare 
plants. 

The warm-house in which the Phaleenopsis are 
cultivated, and in which more than 700 flowers 



could have been observed at one time, is a reputedly 
safe place in which to put any heat-loving plant 
Suspended near to the door are two superb plants 
of Eulophiella Elisabeth*, a plant whose flowen 
are white, which the majority of cultivators fail to 
grow satisfactorily. The plants at Clare Lawn under 
Mr. Young's care are very vigorous, and carry leaves 
3 to 4 ft. in length on old and new growths alike, aod 
fine spikes of flowers. In this house, numbers of 
Cypripedium barbatum, thickly set with flowers, 
are planted ou the stage in sphagnum-moss. 
Cypripedium x Henry Graves, in bud ; C. Roths- 
childanum, with stout spikes ; a lot of C. Law- 
renceanum, C. Chamberlainiaoum ; a fine plant of C. 
calloeum Sanderce, bearing two spikes ; and some 
other species. In this house Vandaa, Bolleat, 
Pescatoreas, and other plants of that reputedly 
delicate nature thrive. 

The rockery, partly planted with Ferns and 
species of Ficus, is a much admired house at this 
season. On the highest points are placed great 
specimens of fine varieties of Cymbidium Lowia- 
num. The plants are always grown in the position 
they now occupy, and in the winter are often sub- 
jected to a very low temperature for an Orchid, but 
without the least ill effect. 

In a small house, containing some special plants, 
the rarer forms of Miltonia vexillaria, including 
the plant of the magnificent M. v. Memoria G. D. 
Owen, are thriving, and the last-named and some 
other plants sending up flower spikes. Here, too, 
are a fine Miltonia Bleuaoa, two splendid plants of 
Cypripedium bellatulum album, fine plants in 
flower of Epidendrum x Endresii - Wallisii and 
E. Wallisii, and a large number of plants interest- 
ing and rare, or remarkable for fine condition ; and 
especially a fine batch of undowered L«lio- Cattleya*, 
stated to be of high reputation. 

In the cool-houses Masdevallias and Odonto- 
glossums make a good display, among the latter a 
very distinct hybrid called O. x Qolden Sheen, 
with bright citron-yellow flowers, the segment* 
having a white base, thin lower halves spotted 
with dark red ; also a peculiar form of 0. x 
Adriauie, and a few other spotted kinds. Specially 
noteworthy were Nanodes Medusae, Cymbidinm 
Devonianum, with four stout spikes ; Ornithidium 
sophronites, which was carrying thirty-six of its 
pretty scarlet flowers; and several plants of 
Cymbidium tigrinum, grown and propagated here 
from the original plant, that was acquired at the 
sale of the Day collection. 



Market Gardening. 

• 

HARDY FRUITS: THE PLUM. 

(( ontin ut<i from rot. xxiv., p. 330.) 

Loudon, in his Arboretum, says the Plum is not 
indigenous to England ; but in the 1855 edition of 
his Bncycfopculia he states there are several varie- 
ties of Plum found wild in Britain, and I in- 
cline to that belief, as a form called the Bush or 
Waterloo-Mogul of East Kent, is common on tbo 
chalk hills of Kent around Wye and Brook, near 
Ash ford, as well as on the cretaceous formation that 
stretches along both banks of the Lower Medway 
to Rochester, and these form the favourite habitat 
of the Sloe (Prunus spinosa) ; other counties may 
have this variety as a native. There is no doubt 
that the Plum, except in its confessedly Oriental 
varieties, is one of the hardiest of our fruits ; and 
from a culiuary point of view, next in utility to 
the Apple. I may show undue partiality, but main- 
tain that there is a no more delicious fruit, pro- 
duced without glass, or often even without the aid 
of a wall, than the old Green Gage, though that 
delicious fruit is considered by some as a siraph* 
wilding, because it makes a reliable and prolific tree 
on its own roots, but even when worked it is apt 
to drop its branches when heavily laden. No stone 
fruit has been so markedly improved as the Plum, 
and some sterling kinds have been added to our list 
during the last twenty years, especially among the 
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Gagas and profitable market varieties. The late 
Thomas Rivers may be credited with at least a 
dossn new ones, while oar latest additions and 
novelties have reached us from Japan, and are 
included with the Cherry -Plums, being similar to the 
well-known Cherry-Plum "Prunue Myrobaiana;" 
end if they succeed here, will precede, at any rate 
tn earlineas, our moat precocious varieties. 

The Sloe has been thought by some botanists to 
he the parent of our round Plums, bnt anyone 
with month awry(f) after taating one will be Blow 
to think bo. The oval or egg-shaped kindi are 
referred to an oriental progenitor. Aa, however, 
lliie fruit varies greatly from seed, I think we need 
not go so far to account for the many aorta now in 
cnhiration, though history tells ns various kinds of 



Damson, aa ite name import*, reached ua from 
Damascus, hence Damacine, now Damson. 

Asa culinary fruit tlie Plum takes a high position, 
and beginning with Rivera' Early Prolific, and 
ending with the west-country sort called Wyedale, 
the season is prolonged from July to November, 
and by adding the latest Bullaces, and beginning 
with the Myrohellas, or Cherry -Plums, it will be 
no exaggeration to say we have fresh Plums for 
half the year. 

When the drying process is better understood 
and practised we shall hear no more complaints of 
glutted markets, and good fruit being allowed to 
rot on the tree, because it dots not pay to gather 
it. Alas I I have seen lanes in East Kent strewn 
with good Plums blown from" the'trees which 'over- 



break with their weight of fruit, and snoh should, 
therefore, be grown aa bushes or pyramids ; while 
others, as the Washington, Magnum Bonum, ftp,, 
form stifi^ upright trees. Damsons should be 
planted round the orchard or plantation as a shelter 
from the wind, and may even be placed in the 
hedges, where they will make lucrative screens. 

As a rule, those Plums which permit the stone to 
be cleanly removed are the best, the " clingstone " 
section being mostly fit only for culinary use or 
jam-making ; but the fenoe wbioh divide* these is 
rapidly being removed by hybridists, and we now 
have Plums of high quality, that are not perfect 
free-stones, bnt why this difference is so patent a 
fact I should much like to know. 

I will divide iPiums.into simply— I., [Dessert j 



Fig. 90.— the " 



Plums were introduced about the time that the 
English, tinder Henry of Lancaster, were driven 
out of France, not long before the war of the Roses 
had broken out, arresting civilisation and progress 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Without 
romancing I will suggest that a gardener- soldier 
brought home some Plum-atones from the plains of 
Orleans, and sowed them on his return to England ; 
while at the time of the Crusades we probably got 
the Eastern sorts, either through Italy or Spain. 

We know the Gage Plums are called in France 
" Iteine Claude," through having been introduced 
into that country by the Queen of Francis I., 
named Clauda or Claude ; while its current English 
name is derived from the family cognomen of the 
Gages, who first introduced and cultivated it here. 
The celebrated Thomas Cromwell introduced in his 
commercial career many kinds during the early 
part of the reign of Henry VIII. ; while the 



hung tho hedges, but as this was previous to the 
starting of country jam factories, I hope snch is 
not the case now. French Plums and Prunes are 
two qualities of dried fruit, produced in large 
quantities in Alsaoe, in the Rhine Valley, and also 
in Servia, along both banks of the Danube. But 
we ace getting finer fruit lately from California ; 
and I do not despair of home produce in time 
coming to the front, if only the fruit-farmer will 
grow the proper varieties, and adopt the moat 
approved methods of curing. 

PI n ma may be grown as standards, or aa natural 
bushes, and do not require the amount of pruning 
and attention that other fruits demand, aa they 
natnraUy form fruiting spurs along the main 
branches which only require to be slightly thinned, 
and any crossing shoots removed, to render the 
tree abundantly fertile. Some varieties, osDenyer's 
Victoria, are so prolific, that the branches often 



and It., Culinary varieties ; but I must here inter- 
polate the note that some sorts which, grown in 
the open, are merely St for cooking, are often very 
good from orchard-house trees, or from S.W. and 
W. walls, especially if left on the trees till they 
begin to shrivel ; examples, Coe's Golden Drop, 
Prince Englebert, and Mitchelaon's, and, best of 
all, Blue Imperntrice. SxperUrvx. 

Market Gardening m the Midlands. 
For a century or more market gardening has 
been a distinctive feature of the rural industry of 
East Bedfordshire. There tho lower graenaand 
and the Oxford clay meet, and the alluvial lands 
formed by the river Ivel— a tributary of the great 
Ouse— are largely composed of tho sand from the 
greensand hills and of the Oxford clay, the result- 
ing soil being well adapted to the requirement* of 
the market-gardener. About the middle of the 
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century several circumstances combined to give a 
freah impetus to the market-gardening industry in 
this district. Not only was the demand for such 
produce rapidly increasing, but the farmers were 
still restricted to a certain limited rotation of crops 
by the covenants of their leases, and were conse- 
quently prevented from catering for the vegetable 
markets, even if they had wished to do so. In the 
forties the Great Northern Railway Company ran 
their main line through East Bedfordshire, and 
thus opened up to that district the London market 
and the northern markets. Later, the London & 
North- Western Company ran their branch line 
from Bletchley to Cambridge, intersecting the 
Great Northern at Sandy, and thereby opened up 
to the same district the markets west and east. 
In these favourable circumstances the industry 
flourished and extended, and there were soon 
thousands of acres under market-gardening culti- 
vation in this part of the country. 

This industry has been affected by the agricul- 
tural depression in several ways, but chiefly by 
calling forth a competition with the market-gar- 
deners on the part of the farmers. The latter, who 
had previously looked down rather superciliously 
upon the industry that had been carried on mostly 
by holders of only a few acres, were now glad to 
turn to any new crop or new system of culture that 
would help them in their difficulties. Landlords 
were compelled to cancel their restrictive cove- 
nants, and to allow their tenants to grow what 
crops they pleased. The result is, that many a 
fanner now gives a considerable number of acres 
to the production of what was once practically the 
monopoly of the market-gardener. Moreover, 
market-gardening proper was taken up in many 
parts of the country which the railways had 
opened up to the great markets. Then came the 
still increasing competition of the foreigner, due 
largely to the same causes— the universal agricul- 
tural depression, and the increased facility of 
carriage. 

But the market-gardening industry of East Bed- 
fordshire has continued to flourish and to increase, 
in spite of both home and foreign competition. 
Those engaged in it are men of energy and resource. 
Untrammelled by the agricultural traditions of the 
farmer, they have known how to move with the 
times, and to adapt themselves to the requirements 
of new circumstances. They have met competition 
by constantly improving their methods, by intro- 
ducing new crops, by anticipating or even creating 
new demands, by unstinted manuring of their 
lands, and by pushing their productions into all 
accessible markets, both home and foreign. They 
have retaliated upon the foreigner by'sending their 
productions to the Continent; and fresh green 
produce has even been sent from Bedfordshire to 
America. So rapidly do their methods change, 
that fathers of middle age find themselves obliged 
to accept innovations forced upon them by their 
sons. Were our farmers to take a lesson from these 
market gardeners, we should hear much less than 
we do of the ruin of agriculture. 

Just now these market gardeners have a fiscal 
grievance of which the public will hear more than 
it has yet heard ; and the public, in their turn, are 
beginning to fear that the heavy manuring of large 
tracts of land, to which the market gardeners are 
compelled to resort in order to maintain a high 
degree of fertility in their land, will become a 
source of danger to health. 

The fiscal grievance is this. Many successful 
market gardeners are liable to the income-tax. 
They pay a high rent — on the best lands from 
£4 to £6 an acre ; while the farmer's rent is low, 
often averaging not more than £1 an acre. The 
farmer pays income-tax upon only one-third of his 
rental, the market gardener upon the whole of his. 
At the same time, now that the farmer is free to 
grow what he pleases, be, with his low rental and his 
low income-tax, can, and often does, compete with 
the market gardener by growing the same stuff. 
The market gardener very naturally asks why he 



should pay three times as much income-tax as the 
farmer upon land which both crop in the same way ? 
Practically, when the farmer's rent is £1 per acre 
and the market-gardener's £4, the latter pays 
twelve times as much income-tax as the former \ 
but, of course, this does not touch the principle in 
question, though it makes the grievance all the 
sorer. Market-gardeners who appeal to the local 
commissioners are told that they are not • ' farmers, " 
though they may hold as much land as some of 
those who are classed as " farmers," and they get 
nothing by pleading that the legal terminology 
that differentiates "market-gardener" from 
" fanner" is now obsolete. At least one case has 
occurred in this district in which the market- 
gardener has refused to pay, and has suffered 
distress to be levied upon his goods. 

The other difficulty referred to above is one 
which does not admit of so easy a remedy. With 
high rents and very heavy labour bills— some of 
the crops requiring almost constant attention, the 
market-gardener is compelled to crop his land as 
often as possible, and to make each crop as abun- 
dant as possible. In order to do this, he must use 
enormous quantities of manure, both natural and 
artificial. Much of the land receives every year, 
or nearly every year, from thirty to forty, or fifty, 
or even seventy tons of manure, mostly of farmyard 
or stable manure. Hence the tilth-soil is nearly 
always heavily charged with putrescent matter, or 
matter imperfectly decayed, and not only mal- 
odorous, but likely to be foul with dangerous 
germ-life. And this state of things extends for 
miles and miles, and also immediately surrounds 
the villages. The moisture drains through the 
earth into the springs, and contaminates the 
wells. Moreover, the demand for constant 
supplies of manure appears to necessitate the con- 
stant presence on the railway • sidings of lines of 
trucks filled with stinking and rotting stable and 
other refuse. This condition of things is now 
attracting serious attention, and offers a problem 
very difficult of solution. The sooner the problem 
is vigorously attacked the better. That it is inso- 
luble no one need fear; nor that the market* 
gardeners will fail to attack it in the most resolute 
and intelligent way. The public affected by it is 
themselves, and the small towns and villages that 
mainly depend upon the market-gardening industry. 
The men who have shown themselves able to meet 
the world's competition successfully, are not likely 
to be beaten by a difficulty at their own doors. 
A. Ransom. 



Forestry. 

THE HOME NURSERY. 

(Continued from j>. 104.) 

Management.— What, then, are the conditions 
essential for ensuring well-ripened wood ? Probably 
the weather is the most important factor in this 
connection, and we know that a hot, dry autumn 
is the best ripener of seed and wood that we can 
have. But the weather is, unfortunately, not under 
our control, and it is not, perhaps, at all times 
possible to get exactly what we aim at without it. 
But we can exercise a very considerable control 
over another important factor in plant growth, 
viz. , soil, and it is with this that anything that 
can be done by artificial means must be carried 
out. Agricultural chemists roughly divide manures 
into three classes — nitrogenous, phosphatic, and 
potassic, and their effect upon plant life generally 
is pretty well known. Nitrogenous manures 
stimulate growth, while the miaeral manures 
favour seed production and the elaboration of 
those substances in the plant which enter so largely 
into seed— carbo-hydrates. In the use of nursery 
stuff these products of assimilation are not needed 
for seed production or rather flower-buds, and are 
available for stem and leaf growth, and if we can 
by any means favour their formation and accumu- 
lation, we ensure in a great measure the following 
year's growth. It is evident, therefore, that stimu- 



lating manures, or those which contain large 
quantities of available nitrogen, are less likely to 
produce hard, well-ripened wood than those in 
which mineral matter, such as potash and phos- 
phates, predominate ; and the former of these 
(potash) is an important factor in the production of 
starch. In heavy soils, potash is usually plentiful 
enough ; but in light ground, its application in the 
form of kainit, wood-ashes, &c, proves highly 
beneficial. Whatever nitrogen is applied to nursery 
crops should either be in the form of farmyard 
manure applied to a previous farm or garden crop, 
such as Potato* or roots, or in the form of a green- 
crop dug in. Well-rotted vegetable-mould also 
makes a good dressing in soils deficient in humus, 
but if the ground can be spared, nothing is better 
than farmyard manure, applying it to an annual 
crop before the nursery stock is put in. In some 
soils, slaked lime or chalk also acts well, and 
good loam can never do harm. In short, alow- 
acting manures of any kind are more likely to 
produce stout, healthy plants, than forcing manures, 
which induce a quick and sappy growth. It is a 
great mistake, however, to go to the opposite 
extreme, and keep nursery ground iu poor condi- 
tion, for half-starved plants are never favourable 
subjects for transplanting. 

Stoutness rather than length should be the aim 
of the grower, and this is best assured by regulating 
the supply of soluble plant-food in the manner in- 
dicated. Dry, sandy soils are more easily managed 
iu this respect than heavy ones, and the former 
should always be chosen for most nursery crops in 
preference to the latter. Judicious manuring, 
clean ground, and plenty of room between the 
plants, will usually mean properly-grown and 
rooted nursery crops, providing we limit ourselves 
to those Species which have a reasonable chance of 
success iu the soil and situation. A. C. Forbes 



DECIDUOUS CALANTHES. 

Those species and varieties of Calanthe which are 
deciduous, viz., C. Veitchi, C. V. splendens, C. V. 
alba, 0. Victoria Regina, C. burfordiensis, C. bella, 
C. Sedeni, C. Sandhurstiana, C. Harrisii, C. rever- 
tens, C. nivca, C. Bryan, C. labrosior, C. lnteo- 
oculata, C. rubrooculata, and C. aurantiaca are 
among the most useful flowering stove-plants in 
cultivation, their arching racemes of flowers 
making them very effective when contrasted and 
arranged with Palms, Ferns, and foliage plants. 
Generally where maoy varieties are cultivated, a 
succession of flowers may be kept up daring the 
period from November to April, and the flower- 
spikes, when severed from the plants, last for 
several weeks when placed in water and kept in a 
cool apartment. 

The plants require annual repotting, but the 
exact date for the operation is difficult to 
determine, although the most suitable time is 
when the new growths are a few inches high, 
there then being no danger of the young roots being 
injured. My practice is to turn the plants oat 
of the pots and shake them out of the old soil, 
cutting off the dead roots to about 1 inch in 
length, the stumps of these helping to keep the 
pseudo-bulbs steady in the soil till fresh roots 
emerging seize upon it. Previous to re-potting, 
the base of each pseudo-bulb should be carefully 
examined for scale insects, which if not removed 
at this period may cause endless trouble all through 
the growing season. They may be easily eradicated 
now with a stiff brush, and suds made of soft-soap. 
Where the space in the glass-houses is limited, or 
where a great quantity of cut bloom is required 
from a small space, I would recommend putting 
four or lire of the strongest pseudo-bulbs into 
6-inch pots, and the same number of smaller bulbs 
in 5-inch ones. Many cultivators pot Calanthes 
singly, a plan which has its advantages, as during 
the growing season the bulb can, when necessary, 
be treated separately, and when in bloom nicer 
arrangements are possible. The flower-pots made use 
of should be either new or clean old ones, and they 
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should be half -filled with clean crocks, with some 
sphagnum mow placed on top, or in place of thin 
a layer of very fibrous toil — an important point, aa 
Calanthea require much water during active growth. 
The soil should be of a firm retentive nature, yet 
of inch texture that the roots can enter it easily, 
or it will become sour in a short apace of time. 
Good turfy loam answer* the purpose beet, and 
may be uaed in the proportion of three parti, the 
remaining part consisting of Well decayed Oak' 
leaves, coarse silver sand, and some fi Del y- chopped 



After potting the plants, place them in what 
Orchid -grow era term the beat and lightest position 
in the East-Indian house, although Calanthea may 
also be grown to perfection in Fine-stoves and 
Cucumber-booses. Let do water be afforded to the 
soil for several weeks, which is a point of practice 
that inexperienced gardeners should pay attention 
to, because a wet soil at that stage will cause the 
tips of the young breaks to turn back, impairing 
the health of the plant, and showing its ill effects 
the whole of the season of growth. My practice is 



moisture, inacb heat and light, but no strong direct 
sunlight, this last being permitted only when the 
new bulbs begin to form, and then only in a very 
gradual manner, so as in time to inure the plant to 
sunshine, which may amount to full exposure by 
the time that the pseudo-bulbs are full grown. 
Towards the end of the autumn, when the foliage 
acquires a yellow tint, the amount of water must 
be gradually diminished, until the season of 
(lowering is over. 

Deciduous Calanthe* may readily be propagated 
by removing the old back pseudo- bulbs, and insert- 
ing them in flower-pots filled with sphagnum -moss, 
standing them, preferably, on a shelf near the 
glass, and lightly sprinkling the sphagnum -moss 
when it has got dry. The pseudo-bulb* will soon 
begin to make growth, and they may then be re- 
potted as previously advised. The varieties that 
flower Utter in the year than those previously 
named, such as C. Regnieri, C. Stevensii, C- Sander- 
Una, C. Williamaii, and C. frigaa, greatly prolong 
the season of Calanthea, and for that reason if for 
no other they deserve general recognition. 

Calanthea, when at rest, should not be placed in a 
low temperature, but rather stood close together on 
a shelf in one of the warmest houses, and be kept 
quite dry at the root. Cslanthes thus treated will 
start anew in the spring season with increased 

Seedlings raised from sowings made last year 
may now be potted off, placing Ihem to the 
number of five or six around the rims of very small 
pots, which should be hung up near the roof of a 
warm, moist house, and be afforded the same kind 
of treatment aa that advised for the mature plants. 
If any Calantlio-plaut is bearing seed- capsules, let 
it stand in a sunny position ; and when the seed- 
capsules begin to take on a brown tint a piece of 
tissue-paper should be tied loosely around each, iu 
order to prevent the loss of the seeds. By the time 
(bat the seed is ripe many of the plants that are 
now being re-potted will have made a considerable 
number of roots, and the teed may lw sown ou the 
pots that contain ihe beat- rooted plants. Until 
it germinates, the soil should not lw afforded much 
water, but should be merely kept moist by an 
occasional sprinkle. Uudor favourable circumstances 
the seed will have germinated in about three 
months, but the seedlings mutt not be disturbed 
before the spring following. IK. //. White, Burfitrd, 
Dorking. 
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vpbagnum-moas, the whole b;ing well incorporated. 
Homo gardeners mix decayed cow-dung in a dry 
■tale with these ingredients, but it often induces 
the growth of a kind of white fungus, injurious to 
the plants. For this reason weak liquid-manure it 
to be preferred when the plants are well established 
aud in need of assistance. In potting the plants, 
the sail should be shaken down till it is moderately 
linn, and brought to within an inch of the rim ; 
the plant being then placed on the surface and more 
•oil added, pressing this with the hand firmly on 
to the old roots, burying the base of the plant 
4 inch, and making the surface level. 



to keep the plants dry, and onlyjto damp 
the pots twice daily till growth has advanced, and 
then to lightly sprinkle the soil occasionally with a 
fine rose watering-can. Under this sort of treatment 
the roots soon approach and seize- upon the aide of 
the pot, by which time growth hat made consider- 
able progress, and water may be gradually 
increased in quantity. When the plants are quite 
established, some roots appear on the surface of the 
soil, calling for a layer of fresh turfy-loam to be 
placed lightly over them. This additional soil 
promotes healthy growth. During active growth 
the Calanthe should be afforded abundant aerial 



Nurse ry N otes. 

11ESSHS. W. BALCHIN A SONS, HASSOCKS' 
NURSERIES. 

Tub Hassocks' Nurseries always afford interest 
and instruction to the visitor, especially in the 
spring months, for the houses contain a very varied 
collection of plants, many of them hardwooded. 
If one would tee tbo beautiful blue-tloHered 
Leschenaultia biloba major, bo should go to 
Hassocks at that time of the year. We have seen 
recently, at the Boyal Horticultural Society's 
meeting, some of the splendid examples of Boronia 
heteropbylla produced there. Plants not seen in 
any other nursery are grown here with great success. 
Amongst them, besides those named above, are 
Tetratbeca ericoides, or more properly, T. pilosa, 
oau be seen in good-sized densely flowered specimens, 
literally wreathed with its festoons of charming 
mauve-purple blossoms. Time was when this plant 
was grown into large sizes tor exhibition purposes, 
but is now rarely or never met with at a flower 
show. The blossoms have the additional attraction 
of fragrance. There could be seen many small 
plants of this striking Australian shrub, for it is 
in demand, and there are plenty of small two-year- 
old plants of Boronia heteropbylla, in company with 
finer examples of an additional two years' culture. 
What strikes the visitor about all the specimens, 
and especially the small ones, is the size and 
brilliancy of their blossoms. 

Two distinct types of Boronia nirgasligmn can 
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be'seen here,'the*oneYform*that>ae* brought oat 
a few yean ago, is of a tall, distinctly erect, stiff 
growth, like the oommoii Broom ; the other the 
delightful semi-pendent elegant form we sometimes 
see exhibited from this nursery. It is this type 
which is so largely propagated, a light coloured, 
or what, without much stretch of the imagi- 
nation, might be termed a white form of this 
fragrant plant is probable, for as many as three 
small specimens have each produced a shoot bearing 
blossoms of this colour, and it is intended to 
propagate them. 8mall plants of this species, one 
year from cuttings, were laden with blossoms. 

B. serrulata is found there in large examples ; 
also many small ones. This appears to be capable 
of propagation at Hassocks with as much ease as 
any soft-wooded plant. Some quarter specimens 
of Erica 8penoeri, the flowers deep rosy-pink, 
afforded chaiming patches of oolour ; and E. per- 
spieua nana, soft pink, a vigorous grower, dwarf 
and free ; a specimen of the pretty E. propendens, 
whioh came to the fore at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, though by no means 
new, was also in fine bloom, and no doubt destined 
to find a congenial home in these nurseries where 
the greenhouse Heaths do so well. 

A fine specimen of Darwinia macrostegia (tulipi- 
fera) grandly grown and flowered, affords another 
illustration of the hard-wooded plants cultivated 
here, and now there are no large exhibitions in or 
near London in May and June, the " Tulip-bearing 
Myrtle " is not seen in such form as it once was. 
What is cultivated here as Acacia cordata is an 
erect close-growing subject, carrying in great plenty 
long vertical spikes of pale yellow flowers ; one 
specimen with almost countless flower-stems was 
fully 4 feet high and as many as 3 feet through. 

A very large stock of the finely variegated hybrid 
Campanula Balchini, illustrates what a most 
valuable subject it is for decoration. It was raised 
from C. isophylla alba x C. fragilis ; every leaf is 
broadly margined with white ; it is most valuable 
for forming an edging to a plant stage. Grown in 
a gentle warmth at this season of the year, and in 
full exposure to the light, a brilliant reddish tint 
pervades the points of the shoots, and adds greatly 
to its decorative value. Partaking of the character 
of growth of C. isophylla alba, it will presently 
become covered with blue flowers, and is thus an 
excellent companion. As a basket plant, it would 
be difficult to name one superior to it. Streptosolon 
Jamesoni was remarked in fine bloom. There 
must be something in the atmosphere of Hassocks 
which imparts such a rich reddish-orange colour- 
ing to the flowers of this plant. 

There is a large batch of seedling forms of 
Richardia Elliottiana, but so far they do not afford 
indications of any departure from the type. Some 
fine forms of Hippeastrum were in bloom, large, 
and of handsome shape ; and a batch of seedling 
Diplacus glutinosus, from which much is expected, 
has yet to flower. There is a large batch of Humes 
elegans, which is always in brisk demand. Other 
plants in flower were Azaleas, viz. , Bernard Andre 
alba, a very fine white ; Cocardeau Orange, rich 
crimson-salmon ; Empress of India, rosy-salmon, a 
charming variety ; Madame K. de Wissen, a very 
fine white, Ac., all profuse of bloom. 

Of decorative plants, there were Lilium Harrisii, 
Freesias, AstUbe, Richardia in variety, Hydrangeas, 
especially the variety Thomas Hogg, Ac, R. D. 



The Week's Work. 



PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By 0. B. Fisldbb, Gardener to the Downturn Lady Howasd 
de Walddt, St James's House, Malvern. 

The Chrysanthemum. — The plants earliest struck 
and now standing in 48's, being sufficiently well- 
rooted may be shifted into 32's. The strongest 
plants should be taken first, but if on being turned 
out of their pots any are found to be insufficiently 
rooted, such should be returned to their pots for 
repotting in a week or ten days. The oompost for 



this potting may consist of three'parte turfy loam, 
one part flaky leaf -soil, and one part rotten manure 
from a spent hot-bed or Mushroom-bed, together with 
as much coarse sand as will keep it open. The soil 
should be made moderately firm in potting the plants, 
and the latter put into cold frames, keeping them 
rather close for a few days, and then removing the 
lights in the daytime. The potting-soil being in a 
properly moist condition, the plant* will scarcely 
require any water for six days. Before the tops of 
the plants reach the glass, the frame should be 
raised by placing a brick or two under each corner. 
Plants struck late should be potted in 48's when 
nicely rooted, and placed in a cold frame. 

Violets. — The propagation of Violets for winter- 
flowering should now be undertaken. For this 
purpose, the strong side-growths or short-stemmed 
runners that are found upon plants which have been 
grown in frames should be pulled off and planted in 
a not too sunny or dry place, at a distance of 
about a foot apart. If there is a doubt about the 
soil being sufficiently good, some short rotten 
manure should be forked in before setting out the 
runners. A mulch should be afforded the plants in 
dry weather, and water when necessary. What 
runners appear should be removed early. A 
sprinkling over-head in the evenings with a water- 
pot or the syringe will be beneficial in dry weather 
in keeping the plants healthy, and checking the 
attacks of red-spider. The syringe with an eloow- 
nozzle is the best implement, as by it the water 
can be directed under the foliage, where spider 
most do congregate. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A. Ohapilaw, Gardener to Captain Bouroan, Westonbtrt, 

Tetbury Gloucester. 

The Alpine Garden. — If a garden, or part of a 
garden, for the display of alpines is properly 
formed and suitably planted, it usually forms an 
interesting and charming spot. It is best when it 
is partially or wholly masked from view, the small 
rocks usually employed in making it being better 
adapted to the cultural needs of the plants than 
to produce effect. So small and dwarf in growth 
are some of these plants, and many of them gams, 
that it is advisable to grow them as single plants 
than to plant in masses. In forming an alpioe 
garden, a position fully exposed to sunlight, and as 
much raised above the surrounding level as possible, 
Bhould be chosen. It is also important that no 
trees or big shrubs should be near it, as the roots 
of these would impoverish the soil. The form of the 
rockery may take the form of high ridges intercepted 
with paths, and these ridges may be planted on either 
side, varying aspects being chosen to suit the various 
species of plants. Thorough drainage is essential, 
and a soil varying in depth from 2 to 3 feet. In 
this body of soil they root deeply, and once estab- 
lished no drought has any effect on them. Any 
kind of stone, excepting shale or ironstone, about 
2 to 3 inches in thickness, and that is capable of 
withstanding frost, may be used to form the pockets, 
as the receptacles for holding plants are called. 
These stones should be buried edgeways to part of 
their depth. It is necessary to successful culture 
that the soil afforded each plant should be suited to 
its needs, some need lime in some form, some sand, 
fine gravel, broken slate, and some thrive with the 
least modicum of soil, and seem to subsist on the 
moisture present on the surface of fissures in rocks, 
as in the case of Phyteuma. Some of the species 
will thrive in any porous loam mixed with decayed 
Oak-leaves, sand and sharp grit. Many of the 
tender plants withstand hard frost if kept dry, 
which can be done by placing a sheet of glass on - 
the edges of the rock, thus covering the plant, 
whilst admitting light and air. All succulent 
plants, especially the Sempervivums, of which 
there are a number of beautiful and dis- 
tinct varieties, should have the soil made very 
porous by mixing limestone or soft red brick, 
broken small, with it. Many of the mossy Saxi- 
frages form lovely cushions of greenery, and those 
which form rosettes throw up lovely pyramidal 
panicles of flowers. The alpine varieties of Phlox 
amcBoa, P. procumbens, and P. setaoea, Aubrietias, 
Veronicas, and Androsaces, which trail and hang 
over the stones of a rockery, make showy masses 
when in flower. The species of Sedum, Hepatica, 
Lithospermum, Dryas, Erodium, Globularia, Iberia, 
Gentiana, Erinus, Drabas, Dianthus, Papaver, Sol- 
danella, Ajuga, Lychnis, Linaria, Iris, Funkia, 
Campanulas, Anemones, Acsenas, make excellent 



plants for an English alpine garden. Species oi 
Crocus, Cyclamen, and other small - blooming 
bulbous and tuberous plants give an interesting 
display of forms and flowers during a greater 
portion of the year. Many of the coarser alpine* 
are more suitable for, and thrive better in the 
borders of herbaceous plants. Most alpines may 
be removed and divided or planted at the present 
season. Those whioh cannot be divided must be 
increased by means of seed or cuttings. 

THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEtf. 

By a Hsmaiw, Gardener to J. B. Fobtxscus, Keq., Dropnort 



Hoeing Fruit Quarters. — When the surface is 
sufficiently dry it is well to hoe the ground in order 
to check the growth of small weeds, which are 
germinating fast after the recent rains. Where 
the ground about the trees and bashes is not 
mulched, this hoeing will act in a two-fold manner 
by keeping moisture in the soil as well as by killing 
weeds. A small quantity of freshly-slaked lime 
scattered about under the fruit-bushes at thu 
season is beneficial, and will to some extent assist 
in keeping the attacks of insect pests in check. 

Mulching Raspberry-beds. — The roots of the 
Raspberry coming to the surface of the sou 4 in 
considerable numbers, are apt to suffer in medium 
and light soils in times of drought, at least that is 
the case in the warmer parts of the country, anient 
mulched with decayed manure while the ground a 
still moist. Liquid manure from stable- tanks, Ac, 
may also be poured on the land with advantage 
at this season. Red and Black Currant-butbei 
may be similarly treated. 

Birds and the FruU-bucU. — The harm done to the 
fruit-crops by tomtits and bulfinohes is becoming 
worse every year, the reoent mild winters baring 
doubtless inc rea s e d the numbers of birds. The 
Preservation Act passed by Parliament has likewise 
helped in this direction. In the Taplow district 
the buds of Pear, Cherry, and Gooseberry hare 
already suffered badly ; some trees of the first- 
named were quite denuded of their flower-bads 
when these were in a somewhat advanced stage. 1 
have noticed that this spring the sparrows have 
been more than usually destructive to Pears, and 
Gooseberries especially, while the small tits! and 
bulfinches have been as great depredators as ever. 
Applications of Quassia-liquid, petroleum-emul- 
sions, or of lime-wash have bad only a partial 
effect, and after a few days they seemed to lose 
their deterrent power. 

Terminal blossom-buds. — Owing probably to the 
hot weather experienced last summer and autumn, 
fruit-buds developed in a more than usual degree 
on the young wood of the same season's growth, in 
many instances ' Pears and Apples being freely 
studded with fruit-buds where wood-buds are 
usually formed. This applies chiefly to Pears on 
wall-trees and bushes, and to Apples. The exten- 
sion of the growth is thus likely to be checked if 
the flower-buds at the ends of toe principal shoots 
are allowed to remain. It will be advisable, there- 
fore, to examine the Bhoots forthwith, and remove 
these flower-buds. This is more than usually 
necessary in the case of young trees of the Fear on 
walls. 

THE OROHTD HOT7SRS. 

By W. H. Young, Orchid Grower to 8ir Fkjcdkbick Wigas, 
Bart, Glare Lawn. Bast Sheen. 

"Mossing" the Plants of Phalxnopsit.-The 
species of Phahenopsis which flower in the winter 
having begun to make roots, the stale sphagnum- 
moss maybe replaced with new, any delay in doing 
this being injurious ; indeed, it is advisable to 
perform this operation on the whole of the species. 
Baskets which are in sound condition will need 
nothing further than to have the sphagnum-moss 
picked out, dead roots removed, and to receive a 
new coating of living sphagnum-moas ; whereas, 
decayed baskets should be treated in the following 
manner : first, remove the whole of the sphagnum- 
moss and crocks, then immerse the basket in water 
for the space of two hours, then proceed to remove 
the bars by first taking out the corner pins, sad 
with a thin-bladed knife liberate the roots, an 
operation made easy by the immersion. In order 
to place the plant in a new basket, the better 
method is to remove one or two of the bottom bars, 
and draw the leaves upward through the basket to 
the required height, and replace the bars ; then 
insert a sufficient number of crocks, to do away 
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with the need of a large body of sphagnum-moss. 
Of late years, I have made use of tho pot-shaped 
baskets, and find that owing probably to the 
increased rooting-space these afford, the plants 
have outstripped others placed ill the ordinary 
square baskets. In order to plant a Phalaenopsis 
in one of the pot-shaped receptacles, it is necessary 
to undo the encircling wires, so that the roots be 
not injured by introducing them between the bars. 
It facilitates the removal of the stale materials 
about the roots if water be withheld for a 
few days previously ; and that which cannot 
be picked out with a sharp - pointed stick, 
may be dislodged with water and the syringe. 
For a considerable period of time the disturbed 
plants should be sparingly afforded water by means 
of a fine rose-can, dipping being unsuitable before 
the roots have permeated the moss. The tempera- 
ture of the house should now be increased to 75 s by 
day and 68° as a minimum by night, and all avail- 
able spaces damped once a day, the atmosphere 
being Kept sweet by judicious ventilation. When 
sunlight is bright, some amount of shading is 
necessary. When the weather seems likely to be 
clear, the baskets and the undersides of the leaves 
should be gently sprayed with tepid rain water, 
which will obviate the necessity of affording fre- 
quent application of water. Phalsenopsis Esmeralda 
should nave the lightest, and P. speciosa, Ludde- 
manniana violacea, and other kindred species, 
the most shaded portion of the house. 

Dendrobium Wardianum and D. crassinode were 

frown last year in these gardens in the Cattleya- 
ouse, and the plants did better than when in 
former years they had been grown in the East 
Indian-house. The plants are now in a forward 
state with roots only just about to appear, that is, 
at that stage when it is the safest to replace the 
old material with the new. The most suitable 
compost consists of good fibrous Orchid-peat and 
sphagnum-moas. When the job is finished afford a 
copious application of water, and hang tbem where 
the syringe may be used amongst them in hot 
weather, and the shade is not very dense. 

Dendrobium Victoria Begina. — The blue-flowered 
Dendrobium and the pretty hybrid D. x Cassiope 
are most at home in the Cattleya-house, hung up 
on the shady side. Neither requires a long rest- 
period, and less water should be afforded during 
the winter. 

FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By W. SrauoMSXL, Gardener to the Bight Hon. W. H. Long, 
Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 

Tomato*. — The forwardest batch of plants raised 
from an autumn sowing, are ripening their fruits, 
and will with fair treatment continue the supply 
until the fruits are fit for use on the new-year sown 
plants. Water must bo afforded with care, particu- 
larly in bright sunny weather, for if the soil be 
allowed to get unduly dry, and is then afforded 
water freely, many of the forwarder fruits may 
crack, and be spoiled. It is far safer to maintain 
the soil in an uniformly moist state than to alter- 
nate from wet to very dry. Fruits that are fit 
should be gathered on alternate days and placed in 
the fruit-room till sent to the kitchen. All useable 
fruit should be plucked before it has become dead 
ripe. If the white Tomato-fly attack them, paint 
the hotwater-pipes with flowers-of -sulphur in lime- 
wash, which is a first-rate remedy, if they are 
heated sufficiently to give off an appreciable amount 
of sulphurous vapour. If Cucumbers occupy a por- 
tion of the house, however, I would not advise the 
use of sulphur, as it affects foliage badly sometimes. 
If the Tomato crop is heavy, apply manure, and 
top-dress with fresh soil in small quantities. Sup- 
press all superfluous and lateral growth so as to 
divert the sap to the fruits. Spring-sown plants, 
if growing and fruiting freely, will need plenty of 
moisture at the root, and to be neatly tied to 
stakes or to the trellis. From four to five trusses 
per plant will be sufficient for a crop on single- 
stemmed plants, the leader being stopped as soon 
as the latest truss of flowers is visible. A stimulus 
either in the liquid state or as a powder may be 
applied, following the rule of little and often 
rawer than in strong doses. Over- vigorous plants 
must be afforded only clear water, but this fails 
sometimes ou account of a large border, or excess of 
manure or leaf-mould in the soil. The best kind 
of soil is a turfy loam, with only a small proportion 
of charred soil. This will usually grow Tomatos suc- 
cessfully under any condition, manure being applied 



only when the roots have occupied the whole of the 
soil. As a rule, the Tomato in private gardens does 
not obtain so much attention as other fruits, nor are 
the conveniences for growing the plants all that 
they should be, and seldom is a house set apart for 
growing and fruiting them. They do best when 
planted in a border, or if grown in pots these should 
be stood on coal-ashes or other material into which 
the roots may penetrate. For supplying a late 
crop, a sowing may now be made, if a suitable 

Swition can be set apart for them in the autumn, 
uring the summer months plants may be fruited 
in the open air, grouping them in 12-inch flower- 
pots, and placing these on planks in the front of a 
south wall. No plant put out of doors in pots 
should be allowed: to root into the soil, as when 
removing to the glasshouses a great check is 
inflicted. If the seeds are sown in boxes, and 
they are thinly scattered, the plants may be 
potted singly, with good bulbs of soil attached 
to each. Such plants grow more sturdily, 
fruit earlier, and give much less trouble than 
those which stand thickly in the seed-pan, and re- 
quire careful handling and shading for some days 
after their roots have oeen so disturbed. The Mus- 
tard- and-Crsss fashion of sowing Tomato-seed can- 
not be too severely condemned, resulting as it does 
in great loss of time, much labour, and poor results. 
The practice of starving Tomato-plants with a view 
of bringing them into early bearing is a mistake. 
At this season it is a waste of time to shift Tomato- 
plants periodically, and once well established in 
60*8, they may be shifted directly into their fruit- 
ing-pots, making the soil very firm. Growth will 
then be sturdy, and the crop a good one. Do not 
crowd the plants, as it tends to late fruiting. 



with a ball, and plant on a warm border. They 
should be taken up and planted with a trowel with 
as little root disturbance as possible, loosening the 
surrounding soil, and fastening the root mass 
firmly. Cauliflowers differ from Broccoli, and 
require a fairly light rich soil. The plants win- 
tered under hand lights should now have almost 
complete exposure, the tops being put on the 
glasses when frost is expected. It will soon be 
prudent to remove them altogether. 



THE KITCHEN GATtTVKN. 

By H. Uarkbax, Gardener to the Earl of Straftord, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet 

Spent Crops, — No time should be lost in clearing 
the land of the stumps of Brussel Sprouts, Broccoli, 
and of all exhausted crops, as to leave them would 
impoverish the soil needlessly. As a rule Celery 
may follow these, and early Potato*. If the 
latter, dig the land of a good depth, breaking up 
the soil as finely as possible so as to prevent the 
tubers being ill-snapen, and dig in plenty of well- 
decayed manure if the land is in need of enrich- 
ment. The trenches for Celery should be dug out 
not too deeply, and the top spit put at the bottom, 
and covered with a layer of rotten manure. The 
distance between the Celery-trenches should be 
from 5 to 7 feet, 5 for early crops and single 
lines, and wider for double lines and later crops. 
The ridges may be cropped with French Beans, 
Lettuces, Spinach, and Turnips, or any vegetable 
or salad plant that matures rapidly. Any Celery 
still in the trenches should be dug up ana laid-in 
on a north border, the ridges levelled, and the 
land made firm, in readiness for being sown with 
Peas or Runner Beans, Ac. 

Carrots. — In the colder parts of the country and 
on heavy, adhesive soils, the main crop of Carrots 
should be sown without further delay, or as soon as 
it is in a suitable condition for sowing. Before 
anything else is done, the drills should be sprinkled 
with fresh soot and wood-ashes, useful in warding 
off attacks of the maggot. Carrot-seed sown early 
on a warm border having now germinated, the 
Dutch-hoe should be passed between the rows, 
and if weeds are appearing these should be drawn 
out by hand and taken away. 

Broccoli. — Make sowings of the main crop 
varieties, aud in a fortnight a second sowing, 
Knight's Protecting, the Ledsham (one of the latest), 
Goshen (also late), Model, and Methven June are 
very trustworthy varieties. Let the seed be put 
into shallow drills drawn at 9 to 10 inches apart, 
and if convenient let the seed be well in the open, 
so that the plants may grow sturdily and short 
legged, a very important matter. The soil of the 
seed-bed should be made firm, and the seed well 
coated with red-lead, first damping it with a little 
milk or linseed oil. Keep a sharp watch on the 
bed, and should the slugs make navoc with the 
plants, dust the soil daily with soot and wood-ashes. 
A good kitchen gardener is always on the alert, and 
will require no instructions in regard to this matter 
by the head gardener. 

Early Caviiflowtrs. — The plants from the spring 
sowings should by this time be large enough to lift 



By Expert. 

Methods of Dealing with Brood. — In early locali- 
ties something may be done during the present 
month towards equalising the deposits of brood in 
the various combs of the brood-nest. My ideal of 
a stock when ready for supers is that it be filled 
with brood or eggs from side to side, and top to 
bottom, excepting at most a few days' supply of 
food in case of a serious reverse of weather. Bee- 
keepers should work up to this ideal all along, and 
whether the hive contains four frames or fourteen, 
each frame should conform to its requirements. 
Whatever operations are necessary during the 
month, care should be taken to keep the brood-nest 
warm, and even moist. Winter packings must not 
be removed till the bees require more room. 
Water-troughs, fitted with moss or tea-leaves, may 
be placed in sheltered sunny spots about the apiary, 
ana kept regularly supplied with water, if there 
are not convenient drinking places close by. If, 
however, running watercourses are near at hand, 
it is a waste of laoour to provide troughs, and bees 
will pay no attention to them. 

Feeding. — Good stocks will soon be well *• under 
weigh." Brood-rearing will be making rapid pro- 
gross, and when natural pollen can be gathered, 
the stimulus already acquired will be continued, 
even without any care on the part of the bee- 
keeper. Honey from natural sources will, how- 
ever, be scarcely obtainable in sufficient quantity 
for the needs of stocks for weeks to come, and 
attention must be given even by those who wish 
to do as little as possible, that the prosperous con- 
dition of breeding stocks may be continued without 
a check until the honey harvest opens. Artificial 
supplies by means of a feeder must be given in all 
cases where want is threatened. Those who wish to 
stimulate all they can, and do not grudge the 
trouble, will keep on uncapping a few inches of 
sealed stores daily in each hive, or maintain a con- 
stant though slow supply of very thin syrup 
through the feeder. Care must be taken that no 
more syrup is given than the bees require for 
present use, and should they be found to nave got 
too much, the supply should at once cease, and 
the knife be applied frequently to the sealed combs. 
In using the knife do not remove the comb from 
the hive, nor even cut the caps from the cells. It 
is quite easy to force all the bees down by smoking, 
so as to leave the sealed portion of the comb 
visible, when the flat of the knife may be drawn 
flrmly over the cells, or the surface of the capping 
scratched, the lids being only bruised. This avoids 
trouble from daubing honey about, and leaving 
portions of loose cappings to be used by the bees to 
form connections between their combs. 



Book Notice. 



A Text-Book of Agricultural Zoology.— 

By F. V. Theobald, M.A. (Blackwood & Sons). 

This is a little book treating of " the life histories, 
the habits, the peculiarities, of all the animals 
which affect for good or for evil, our stock and 
crops, whether on the farm or in the garden, and 
the structure and development of domestic animals. " 
It is clearly impossible in a little volume of 5C0 
pages to explain the peculiarities of all the animals 
with which the gardener or the farmer is concerned, 
but it is remarkable what a large amount of informa- 
tion the author has been enabled to compress in his 
limited space. The illustrations are, generally 
speaking, excellent and relevrfut. An appendix on 
the prevention and destruction of insect-pests, is a 
valuable feature of the book, which is one which 
should find a place on the shelves of every 
agricultural student. 
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Ol'T of the ten or more meetings 
11^*1 Socfctv °* var ' OUB kinds held on Tuesday 

last, at and in connection with 
the Royal Horticultural Society, none was of 
more significance for the future than that 
presided over by Mr. Ej.wp-h. Those who are 
familiar with the history of horticulture in 
general, and of that of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in particular, will call to mind the 
servicer which were rendered in olden times 
by the collectors sent out at the cost of 
the Society. Specially brilliant were the ser- 
vices of DmiiLAs, hardly less so those of 
Fortune. After a time the practice was dis- 
continued, mainly on account of financial 
difficulties, butpartly because the great nursery- 
men undertook the work for themselves. Then 
arose the passion for Orchids. Collectors were, 
and still are, sent out in cumbers. So nume- 
rous and so industrious are they that it is no 



idle fancy to dread the extinction of some of 
the more valued species. But this remark 
applies particularly to Orchids. With few 
exceptions our importing nurserymen confine 
themselves chiefly to Orchids. 

What are spoken of a* " new plants " are now 
comparatively rarely shown. Hybrids and 
cross-breeds, even among Orchids, now take the 
most prominent part in our exhibitions, so far 
aa novelties are concerned. The nurserymen 
doubtless know their own business best, and 
they tell us that ' ' new plants " do not pay, and 
that the profit to be obtained from hardy shrubs 
or herbaceous plants is not sufficient to make it 
worth while to send out collectors. 

Having some inkling of the treasures yet to 
come from Western China and other districts, 
we venture to think this reticence shows a want 
of enterprise. We have repeatedly called at- 
tention to the dried plants collected by Dr. 
Hrnrv, the Abbe David, and others, some of 
which have been figured in various roadily 
accessible botanical periodicals. But whatever 
be the outlook commercially, there is happily 
a band of cultivators who love plant* for then- 
own nakes, rather than for the money they may 
be worth, a band who are not swayed by 
fashion, but solely by the interest or beauty 
that a plant possesses. These gentlemen not 
unnaturally think that the time has come when 
the Royal Horticultural Society might take steia 
to promote the collection and distribution of 
interesting plants at present untouched by com- 
mercial collectors. There is no fear whatever 
that the sources are exhausted. The groat con- 
tinent of North America we may well leave to 
our cousins, they are not likely to overlook 
anything that is good ; Russia will doubtless 
monopolise Central Asia and Manchuria ; but 
there are, omitting purposely strictly tropical 
and semi-tropical districts, vast ureas in China, 
Nepal, Tibet, Upper Burmah, Assam, parts of 
Asia Minor, Greece, Macedonia, and even in 
the Danubian provinces of Europe, from which 
supplies might certainly be obtained. 

The Altai Mountains have been explored by 
Ledebocr and other Russian botanists, but 
note what Mr. Elweb says in the Journal 0/ the 
LiiiHtiiii Sucitltj about the flora of this region, 
and its capability of supplying the require- 
ments of the horticulturist, as observed in a 
recent visit. We take a few extracts from this 
paper almost at random ; - 

"To give an idea of the alpine flora of the South- 
eastern Altai, I may mention a few of the plants 
which were most conspicuous for their beauty near 
our camp on the Darkoti, or Tachcty river, as 
Tchikatcheff spells it, thirty miles south -west of 
Kuch Agatch, at about 7000 feet. I have never, 
either in the Alps of Europe, in the Sikkim Hima- 
laya, in Colorado, California, or anywhere else, 
seen such a perfect natural garden of beautiful 
alpine flowers as I saw here in the middle of July. 
Among the most conspicuous were the lovely Pri- 
mula nivalis, Pall., which strongly resembles P. 
Parry l of Colorado; Dracoocphalum gran ditto rum, 
which grew in sheets of curuleau blue; Polemo- 
nium pulchellum ; Gentians altaica; Pedicularin 
ver tic ills la, P. foliosa, P. comosa ; Allium eibi- 
ricum, or senescent, the most ornamental of its 
genua ; Linum cu-ruleum ; Iris Tigridia, Bange ; 
Pyrethrum pulchellum ; a lovely blue Corydalia, 
growing in wet places, which Mr. Baker cannot 
name, and which may be new ; a beautiful Aqui- 
legia, earned A. glaudulosa at Kew, but much 
liner than that plant as we know it in our gardens ; 
several pretty species of Astragalus, Lloydia sero- 
tlnn; and many well -known Arctic and high Alpine 
plants, such as Papa ver alpinum, Drabs ochrolsuca, 
and Saiifraga oppositifolia, which were found as 



high up as 3500 feet, where the flora and scenery 
reminded one strongly of the high fjeld of Nor- 
way, and Dryas octopetala, which covered tin 
curious dry gravelly ridges on the hillside! is 
many places. 

The only vegetables which we had during otii 
stay at these altitudes were Rhubarb (R. Rhipon 
ticum) and wild Onions; but the Tartar* were olio 
fond of the young stem of a species of Heradtam, 
which was too strong for my taste. 

The Larob, Larix sibirica, ascended ben to > 
little over 7000 feet. I saw young trees st this 
elevation about 1} feet diameter and 7 feet high, 
whiah showed twenty-five years' growth ; and 1 
very remarkable stunted old Larch, 3 feet in 
diameter, and not more than 20 feet high, which 
must have been many hundreds of year* old. 
Away from these there was do fuel but Willows 
and dry horse-dung, the common fuel of Mongolia 
and Tibet. 

This valley is remarkable fur its maguiiicuit 
forests of Pine, Pinus sylvestris, which exceed so; 
thing I have ever seen before. In some places 1 
counted as many as twenty or thirty trees to the 
acre, of an average girth near the ground of from 
8 to 10 feet, and carrying their girth higher up 
than I have ever previously seeu, so tbst at 1 
height of 80 or 100 feet the tree would still be 
over a foot In diameter. The Russians, however, 
who, as described by a well-known Gensu 
forester, are "everywhere and at all times true 
wasters and destroyers of forests," are making rapi.l 
inroads upon this magnificent timber, which a 
felled and floated down the Bija and Obh for sup- 
plying the towns and villsges in the Steppe country 
northwards. Fire also is rapidly wasting many of 
the hill-sides, and when the Pine has been bnral 
off, its place is usually taken by Poplar And Birch." 

At the meeting to which wo have referred, 
there was an interesting discussion by Messrs 
Elwes, Lynch, Dewar, Burmmie, Q. Pail, 
Selfe Leonard, and others. The greatest 
difficulty seemed to bo to obtain a zealous col 
lector, competent to do the work thoroughly, 
and who would not Hood us with rubbish— one 
who would work mora from the love of travel 
and of plants than from monetary considerations 

As to finances, the feeling of the meeting was 
so hopeful that no serious difficulty was appre- 
hended on thin score. 

The result of the discussion at the meeting 
was the adoption of a resolution asking the 
sympathy and co-opemtion of the Council. 

We cannot doubt that this will Iw given, and 
so we look forward with confidence to the 
despatch of a collector to one or other of the re- 
gions named either at once or early in the ne*t 
year. 

This is a group of Sedge-like 
Family" perennial plants, with tall, dry, 

Rush-like stems, almost destitute 
of true leaves, and with flowers in spikelcts, 
sometimes few in number, at other times ven 
abundant. They are, like the Cape Heaths, 
almost exclusively confined to the extreme point 
of south-west Africa, and about an eipial number 
is found in the corresponding part of Australia. 
Nevertheless, there is no species common tu 
both countries, and there is plenty of matter 
for speculation as to how it has come abooi 
that these two regions, and practically none 
other, should be tenanted by these plants. 
Latterly, indeed, one species has been found in 
Natal, and one in the mountains of British 
East Africa, so that we look for further deve- 
lopments as the flora of these regions becomes 
better known. One outlier, and a very sin- 
gular one, is a species which was discovered in 
Cochin-China by M. Godefrov LBBIt'r ; and 
another exists in Chile. With these exception! 
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Flu. 92. — thamnuchobtcs hiKioEBfs: couiue or the rutVixaa chests ct-bbqws. («ek p. 200.) 

,ithip | b, Feuulo flower from within ; c, Male iplkelrt ; D, Female aplkulet ; cudr, Vertical usetlonj throngh the uplkeleU ; o, Sheaths and stem. 
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JjMjW-M-l .lUtrtbutioa i. limited M above 

Vt»»y fww of them » 
«.f Ih0iu aro ho uiMnvi?* W l cultivafcion - Moat 
g*i <ltms contain few Jlf afc even our botanic 

liuUtxl we knew of h f 8pecie8 * TiU late1 ^ 
^rronoously WilM eil . one ~the plant named 

tU if correctly calW ^£ te^e8, bufc whicn "» 
Wo have known t£t\L 1 He8 * l ° 8ub verticillatus. 
years in the bota«- ® pIanfc of ^a for many 
burgh, and Kew ° gardens of Oxford, Edin- 
neodent plum^ " *f" graceful habit and 






bonf n » > uu <v.ew t* "** "*"' Jauul " 

ptodent p\ntoe» "of c « raceful habit and 
£,,der it, nn ii ke moL ??° «f«"e-like foliage 
„»ptal. Whilst n?c»f ? fu '' 8 ' ve,y oraa - 
l|D »ttractive, there kl ^T pl " nte «« 

„ n uw>enUl even tLn ?u„ 8 ° ,De • ^ «» *">"> 

n«*»™^*S&FT°^ the very 
elegant panicfe. VrZ? ° f . wh,ch ■» "™»ged in 
J^e. of Than^o^^tngMteu, and various 
Jwe been Ini^e^ L *«k. of these have 

JSSr^y w ^^« h ^ h u decoration, for 

of *me of thi^KS " Wt * b ^ The flowe «> 
tb*t they wonSX^*° TO1 ?^ ^^ 

wh-t he W.ao^urStwet f^** 

fit r ittts^ the i- flS - 

plants have oSSSi. ■ 'T un « of th «« 

this leads „. f V 1 ^ ot her. And 

•Pecii^ 3-5^:2 ^^oughThe 
Pollen from thTmat ™.\ ^ '* "iP 1 **"' °» e 

•w. to the j&rs sire,** the 

nothing to attract insects to SeV * h " B * 
there is Uttle „r „,. -j ™ e fl °wers, yet, 

amonglheu, eVldeDCe ° f h vbrid4tion 

Set* alrasp'of nhemX °wm J", 0, """« 
ratively little evidencTof variSnln^ """^ 
none of hybridation TWs t S ' *** 

general statement, not of universal a D „7T' * 
for some of the «™>,.^ universal application, 

amonnt of rJLlT *°* * ^emble 

It is curioua to see how wait *i. 
-dapted to the „££ FJuZg?* « 
and ho w every effort seems T L y f° W ' 
economise enercv andl»^ ^ ^ """"e to 

and -n^uenf alS 8U ^rtun rth ' 
creepmg habit is adapted ^ Jh ? lfted or 

which they ^ 351 ^h he a.mo d f "** 
absence, or irreat rediw.v^ t£ . :. 8fc enfclr « 

excess of tr^Sfon ^hich In T' ^"^ 
and in such a ST soil T„. m 8U ? a c,imat e. 
the plant. SlhtZZ 8peedi,y exhal »t 
abundance, hrttoAfci^^t?* * 
hut, usually, relatively^ ^* D °* aIw W 
» but one female flo/erT^h •M"" *«» 
m rare for more than one^edt?^ \ W,d il 
■o that the strain on the re^ S ^1°*' 
w reduced to a minimum «♦£ ° pIant 

the chances of theZ^nU* "^ T 06 tin,e ' 

deh£e„r or V rLli r e and ^ ^^ - d 
the form;r case? t^ 2^ * 
bony, but in the nut-like*.,?* •* " ?* d * nd 



thenSi StZZS?* to maintain 

«2rgssri Mr, to fc , he °° nciu8i - 

w 'dely spread «hl^ d fam,, y' "ncemore 

-eemi K^*? " e nw > "«en they 
»P^ng, atv^tmr^' 860 ^^ 

*re amply worth inS^ 1 Boad ' » nd which 
be cnlCaMt ^t° mg ' md whi °h could 

in addiJonloX y e fot U3 [ greel,hOU8e ' "^ 
egregius, R ZSJ^J*"**** 

Dovea mucronata, a^Z,?' '• Bhod <>coma, 

wet or damp places ♦» Pe ° le8 P" 4 * ^ 

caulos, onTwith^;;- 8peC ' e8 of Lwn Pr«- 

th f otner^th SmtSrbrfit ^^ '**""' 
colour; Tl^mnochortusspicSru T ST" 
Cannomois cephalotes and «f ' • ar 8 ente «w. 

from the Cape with little ?££$£ ■ ttT^ 
form of seed, there won W h^T y ' ut " m the 
to whether the 3h£. • \° me ""certainty as 
or female . „& ^ prove to »» »ale 

of Which we rive <W ^ two "P^es, 

-Picigeru. (ng.^p fi S. Td T^ ^" 8 
insurnis MaS a h;ii 1 ' ' d Tha mnochortus 

*£££%£. Xrxz^rr; of 

(see fig. 93 n 261? tu *f, ^ f J or 4 £e et 

»nffic^ntidUVtt\ ) i r ^!Jfr tmit,n8 «*« * 

xweir general appearance. 



««ent. TTe^I ce ,8 th ^ u, « «« and more 
affording is by no m«T„. , H " U " °»Pable of 
of suchin SSti^tSS IS ^ ^'"""^ 
when much «fa,S ^ S f^^ "**• 
of separate committee m«I»- 7" Th6 ni "nber 
"oreor less^ectd^h"?? °1 vari o«" Wads 
the same day, „ aKry^mbarr^ng!^ ** 0n 

^To^th^S^e^r- donb,efl owered 
Hall show on Tn^y j^. exmb «ted at the DriU 

Lord W A ktao*CC wS/ r ° m th - e « MdeD8 °f 
of gardener, do aot <Stta2 %* ****** nn "»ber 
f «Uy. The pecunar St of 1h m VMietjr ' ucce "" 
Pleasing fragranceTre Z t^y. ^ m8 / and **»* 
« certainly wort h pCInf, 8 £*"'* * dmired - II 
boasu a covered «£T%J* "^ « ardeo that 
conservatory where theS'are Sto t.'SSST " 

t , A 3 Poisonous Bouquet tj ; 

the daily pre „ that a iSJEoi? *%*« in 
was on the 13th ult J?i7 ,b,Nel, "*«) 
flowers, together 5tt? box^^t bon 1 net °f 
"-Bog the* no werT and StiiT"^ * *» 
sweets, she became u D ^nf^T g J> { Bome ot *he 
to be dying. TZbZS™' ' nd WM "Ported 
that the present Ta^ W n M -* m,,,at, ' on rt owed 
pmssicacid*. Seldom^ *. W? Pn «? llted with 
used for so diabolical .? U r3' ^t Bowen *»*>* 

ments in this "^oison PU 5° ,, p«Lt° t b? e ^'^ 
appalling. y P oet business are 

*^h£££u^J* CVHWa - Colonel 

and pby«calVe.tui7cyt^ Dg T h th theh i 8t0r,r 
full of interest to the *r*h]^'- . wUnd « «o 
that we scarcely think t^l^ and naturalist 
it ; the numerous *K££2 Jn8t,oe '»» been done to 
i. provided only wtSS'!' ^ »>•«* the book 
wish for more. At D ^f """^ •«> »ak. „. 
no good hote^, e£ SS-" Z° *? u* 01 " 1 ' th,w e are 
winter resort. ' yPn ' 8 WOnld *» an excellent 



Api^e Ben Dav.s— a -». ~ ~" 

«««fo«V, who draw. atte»«r ^ " i,K "«» 

Nebrask7 where X onWi", £ ^J"**"** 

weU-known Am^ican Appfe £??* b V » 

w «* to be obtameA .SL ^ '"T^ 

"Ship Ben to B^- ^^•ftf* "» 

her, m greater quanSi,. tiJ^J^^ 

the reason will Ka fk«* i.i/^ "^ ^ % ^PPow 

their conceit ^v^ 6 **** « 

M^rhas&n %r-* D ' T 
Laboratory of^UblCenf DiWOt<tt °' fc 

that designation now i t th.t^*^ 8 "' 
estimated that tJ,«~ Ut tlme il »« 

rburn^AfberH^^ 

fust" prior^hrder'^ii ■**- to S 
whither he had b~„ * ~ Thw ' ook Ph«»rtK«w, 

Botanic GardeT int£ ^° V ^ to be near uW 

always **2^5S^ *• « 

how litUe inj.utKl thefwe^ bt T^^T' to , 8h ° W 
three suceesaive nichtf i « * ™ * f i™ 81 dBno * 
maxima measure" 3 t.hi ■ ° W f °1 P " ^P 8 ^ 
rich reddisHrTnge cokiT TK d ° P - tl> ' J * nd k ot » 
diflfer, from ^0^*^ oSl "S^u ^^ 

Snfxt^SiS^^-" 
^mp M iea^Xt^ thr ° n,Um ' Md Mn *^ 

(Staffs.) HorticuJuraTFerfo Z&J*, ""^ 
there wiU be a chuZn-.^cUo^ ^ Jnly 5 * 6 ' 
w now appealing f nP ^/, «cwon. The oomnuttee 

for di-triSi^S 8 ^ S US PU " U W ** 
elementary schooU Tthe totn^t^r^ *? 
have to be grown hv thTL ku".' ^" e Ph» D ts will 

has been practised with gr»tifyW«; Sochwork 
-ection with the Peoplef ifiS*^ ^T^- 

-ent that Sir JB^ST ££& ^JTr^" 
has consentwi to Dr«.M» w »u ' Bvt - M.P., 
of this charity, wWcTwul t*! ? Annu * J W"" 8 ' 
Metropole, JlfiXTS.^P 1 ^ *t the Hotel 

A Curious Paraaitp I* 

botanical readers to know thaT n'*™ 1 *° W 

coccineum, L. (BaUnophores) J. „ ' Cynomorium 

«ny garden; it is growing^ 'th"" "' 6 ™* io 

Portulacoides, L., g a n d &?£? ™ «' Atriplex 

Chw extraordinary plant i. . 7 „ "J? f ° Wr h^ 8 - 

Lampednaa, and Southern sL?*V V ° of SicU y- 

bgure of it is to be aeen in K^tV " e *<*Ue»t 

T - Hanbury, La Moviola, April l£ l "« P" 19 '- 

Vandalism. -We had been ...-j 
round to the belief that inX/^^"* ~«ni»g 
the uprooting of shrubs, 4c K.5 Werbod » and 
apprehended. Of this idea we Uv^Lf *"/* 1 *° *• 
A short time since it was a«,o»^!5 **»*»»*. 
COKINOSBV D.8RAEU had b oul^^^^ «>•* Mr. 
gate, of Hughenden beoans, of thj^ to d «» the 

* *»«tOB darnaga 
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done by visitors. To-day we irt told that Lady 
Henry Somerset ia, for the itmi reason, about to 
exolude the public from her beautiful park dose to 
Roigate. Vandalism has been prominent during 
some years, many trees la the park Buffering in one 
way or another. Very recently a large clump of 
Scots Fin planted Dear the gates baa been most 
wilfully destroyed, saplings being pulled up by the 
roots ; ia one night there were thirty victims to 
thu most wanton outrage. 

A Floral Sword for Culloden. — A 

monster floral claymore was laid on Culloden Moot 
on April 18 by Mr. Thkoimjke Napier, of Kdiu. 
burgh. The handle of the " weapon " was com- 
posed of Myrtle, and the blade was formed of 
sphagnum -moss, with the words "What they 
fought for we will work for," picked out in bold 
red letters, formed of Gnaphaliums. A white 
satin ribbon is attached to the handle with the 
following inscription ! " In honour of the brave 
men who fonght on Drummore Moor in support of 
the rightful Sovereign of these realms — King 
Janes VIII.— April 18, 1746, from the Scottish 
members of the Legitimist Jacobite League of 
Great Britain and Ireland." 

The "Hurst * son" Musical Society.— 
The members of this Society, which was established 
at the beginning of the present year, in connection 
with the well-known firm of Messrs. Hurst t Son, 
gave their first concert at St. Botolph's Schools, 
Bishopsgate, on Thursday evening, 13th iost., before 
a crowded audience, when a capital programme of 
vocal and instrumental music was gone through, 
fn the course of the evening, during an interval in 
which light refreshments were served, the President 
(Mr. N. Skbrwood) briefly referred to the forma- 
tion of the Society, its objects and aims, and ex- 
pressed his pleasure in seeiugsucha large company. 
Judging from the success of this first public effort, 
it is safe to predict a prosperous future for the 
Society. 

Chrysanthemums after Easter are 
scarcely likely to obtain the popular apprecia- 
tion that is do liberally accorded to the flower 
during its natural season. Nevertheless, a corres- 
pondent has sent us yellow blooms, and a photo- 
graph of a plant of the variety Wilfred Marshall. 
It appears that the plant flowered early in January, 
and those now produced are a second crop — a by 
no means scanty one. 

Flower ano Fruit Farming.— Mr. Beak 
continues his essay on the production of flowers 
and fruits for market purposes in the Journal uj 
the Royal Agricultural Society. Mr. Bear goes 
over much the same ground, but with fuller detail, 
than that which lias been traversed by writers in our 
own pages, and iu those of our contemporaries, but 
it is very serviceable to have the material collected 
in a form handy for reference. Perhaps Mr. Beak 
will reprint bis essays in a separate form, which 
wilt be even more convenient. 

Report of Observations on Injurious 
Insects. — The publication of a general index to 
the series of twenty-two annual reports prepared 
by Miss Okmerod, is announced. The index is 
prepared by Mr. Robert Nbwhtead, and will be 
very convenient for purposes of reference. 

FLORAL DEVICES.— An American gardener has 
represented in plants and flowers the battleship 
Maiue. The model is one-sixth the actual size, 
and has a length of 53 feet, and a breadth of 10. 
More than 117,000 plants were used in its con- 
struction. We do not know whether to be more 
surprised at the labour this must have entailed or 
at the violation of good taste manifested— but then, 
tastes differ. The " battleship done in plants " is 
represented in the Florin!*' Exchange. Another 
device is thus described : Palmer ft Sox, of 
Buffalo, bedecked their window in a manner that 
turned out to be a good advertisement. A 5 feet 
diameter globe, skeleton framed of wire, covered 
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with bronze Galax leaves, raised about a foot above 
the floor of their window, served as a foundation ; 
effective in character. Directly on top of the globe 
a " buffalo " made of Violets, the details and pro- 
portions of which were carefully worked out, was 
posed. The outlines of the western continent were 
carefully planned and adjusted on a ground of 
Daffodils ; pendent from the Pacific-ocean side of 
the globe, hung the now here traditional American 
pan, formed of Violets and ribbon bowed. 

Dr. A. ZAHLBRUCKNER has been appointed to 
the provisional direction of the botanical section of 
the Natural History Museum in Vienna. 

" THE GALLOVIDIAN."— This is a new comer 
iuto the world of journalism, and as such deserves 
a welcome, more especially as its contents are 
bright and varied, and its "get-up" good. The * 
Gailovldian is addressed principally to the dwellers 
in "Galfresia," a province that will not be found 
in the maps, but which has beeu devised to include 
the three southern counties of Dumfries, Wigton, 
and Kirkcudbright. The journal is markedly pro- 
vincial, by which we mean patriotic. There is a 
good portrait of Sir Hekbert Maxwell, together 
with a sketch of his career. The poets of the 
province are appropriately represented by the Rev. 
David R. Williamson, the writer of the articles 
in our columns entitled, " Notes from a Scottish 
Manse," with a view of the Manse of Kirk maid en, 
and its well -stocked garden The poet and the man 
of science are at one in the feeling that — 

" Glory everywhere 
Is breathing from woodland flowers." 

AUCUBA8. — To some of us it seems but the 
other day that Fortune introduced the male plant. 
In consequence of which our shrubs are now covered 
with berries, and in place of one variety we have 
them by scores. It may be suggested to raisers 
that they should endeavour to raise a variety 
which will throw its fruit well up above the foliage. 
At present it is often nearly concealed by the 
foliage ; the Aucuba is one of the few plants that 
ripen their fruit in spring. 

OUR BENEFACTOR8. We see in the current 
number of the Journal of the National Horticul- 
tural Society of France, a suggestion similar to 
what we have often advocated in these columns, 
viz., the desirability of commemorating in some 
form or another the names and achievements of our 
forefathers. We have just mentioned the Aucuba. 
Very few, we are convinced, know by whose agency 
this very valuable shrub was introduced, and the 
generation which witnessed the importations of 
Fortune is fast passing away ; as has already that 
which was astonished by the profusion and interest 
of Douglas' discoveries. Addressing the members 
of tbe Paris Society, M. Ed. Roze advocates the 
commemoration of tbe name of Charles dc 
l'Escluse (Clusius), of Arras, through whom the 
Potato was first introduced into France. To him 
also is due the introduction of the Laurel-Cherry, 
Primus Lauro-cerasuB. 

Wakefield Paxton Society.— The weekly 

meeting of the members of this society was held at 
the Strafford Anns Hotel, on April 15, Alderman 
Milnes, J. P., presiding. Tbe subject dealt with 
on this occasion was the " Daffodil : its History 
(briefly), Cultivation, Seed, and Seedlings," by Mr. 
W. H Gabside, of Wakefield Park. 



Foreign Correspondence. 

• — 

GARDENERS' WAGES IN GERMANY. 

In your issue of April 1, there is an article on 
p. 194 referring to gardeners' wages in Germany. 
This article was written by an English youth 
whom I, on the recommendation of an old business 
friend in London, allowed to work in my establish- 
ment. After a very short experience, Mr. Cook 
thought himself already wise enough to write this 
letter ; and as it is likely to throw discredit on the 
way workmen are paid here, I think it ought not 



to * be left without a reply on my part. The 
wages which Mr. Cook states are perfectly correct. 
He only omits to mention that 10*. aie the wages 
of lads of 16 to 18, and 15s. are the wages of grown 
men after they have been here a few years. Those 
who show special ability get up to 18*. or 20s., 
and unusually gifted men mnch higher. One of 
my best foremen, a peasant's son, came here as a 
boy at 3*. or 4*. a week, and gets now a salary of 
£150 a year ; two others get £135, and one £175. 
These wages are about the same, only somewhat 
better, than those paid in Belgium. In that 
country the boys of 14 years of age begin with 2*. 
a week. Here they begin with An. 6d. a week, 
and they get not one advance, as Mr. Cook says, 
but two yearly of 9d. a week. All the workmen 
are, of course, in the sick fund, and the firm pays 
half of their weekly contributions. There is, 
besides, a private fund at their disposal in special 
cases of emergency, and they reoeive besides a 
small Christmas present annually. The scale of 
remuneration is higher than it was ten years ago, 
but living has got dearer all round. It is lower 
than the wages of artisans (masons, joiners, lock- 
smiths, &&), who in this city get between 20s. and 
28*. ; but these have all gone through a term of 
apprenticeship, and have to provide their own 
tools, and are, especially tbe masons, dismissed when 
there is no work for them in winter. They live 
also in the town, whereas nine-tenths of my workmen 
live in the villages round Erfurt, where food, lodgings, 
taxes, &c., are considerably lower. I have a staff 
of about 200 people perfectly satisfied with their 
condition. Those who are not so, and leave, are 
easily replaced. The improvers, of whom Mr. 
Cook speaks, get indeed 45*. monthly to begin 
with. They generally stay in the Erfurt nur- 
series, like Mr. Cook himself, six to twelve months, 
in order to get an idea of the method of seed- 
culture, and then they mostly leave. They are only 
too glad to get situations here, where they have 
so much opportunity to learn and gain experience. 

What Mr. Cook further says about England not 
being able to compete with Germany in seed- grow- 
ing is such nonsense, that it needs no reply. 
England, on the contrary, is in many articles our 
chief competitor, and of a good many seeds we get 
our supplies from that country exclusively. EnuU 
Benary, Erfurt. 



Home Correspondence. 

WINTER 8ALAD8 (see p. 236).— I have read with 
interest Mr. Wy thes* note concerning winter salads. 
Everyone knows with what ease Chicory and Dan- 
delion may be crown and blanched, but an unbroken 
supply of tender Lettuces throughout the winter 
months is quite another matter, and it requires 
a great deal of skill to obtain even a fairly good 
supply. Much may be done by so wine seed at in- 
tervals throughout August and September, planting 
the seedlings well in the open, lifting when about 
to form hearts, and then transplanting them to cold 
frames or Peach-houses, doing the work when the 
leaves are dry. A good stock preserved in this 
way will afford salads for several weeks, the 
plants on all favoured occasions having abundant 
ventilation. A goodly number of the same-sized 
plants may be taken up, and placed in 8 and 10- 
inch pots, potting from four to seven plants in 
each, and close to the sides of tne pots, 
with the lower leaves resting on the rims. 
In this way the leaves are not so liable 
to rot as when planted on the leveL I 
have also tried them in heated pits, but no 
matter how careful I was with regard to forcing, 
airing, Ac, I always failed in obtaining hearts of 
the Cos varieties. The early hearting Cabbage 
varieties, as All-the year-round, and Hardy Ham- 
mersmith, are the best for this kind of over-winter- 
ing. I have had fairly good Lettuces very early in 
the season of the Black-seeded (Brown Cos) when 
planted close to the brickwork of a forcing-house 
on the south side. The heat from the house 
warming the earth and forcing the plants to grow, 
and from these plantings I was always able to cut 
Lettuces several weeks before those growing in the 
open border. It is, however, not practicable in 



this country to obtain good hearted Lettuoee in the 
months of February and March with our present 
varieties. We want a Lettuce which may be forced 
without spoiling it, and which is not liable to go off 
with damp or lack of sunlight Would not electrio 
light, ana heated large houses, help us ? [Certainly 
the Americans are in advance of us in tbkpaj. 
ticular. Ed.] H. Markhanu 

The August and September sowings would 

keep us going with "hearty" Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuces till the end of January, then the 
pinch would be felt. But as we English are not 
ravenous in regard to " green meat " in tbe dead of 
winter, and can manage to exist on ordinary meat- 
foods and seasonable vegetables not a few, for tbe 
Seriod of February to April, should not tbe gar- 
ener be relieved of the useless attempt to grow 
Lettuces at that season ? He has enough, as it is, 
piled upon his broad shoulders, but there is always 
someone proposing an increase to his hardens. 
Those who know only the needs of an ordinary 
establishment forty years ago, would be astonkhed 
at the increase of the gardener's duties, sod at the 
same time the very noticeable reduction of garden 
labour at the present day. Even Lettuces could 
not be cultivated without ex Dense in labour and 
fueL Are they worth it? — that is the question. 
Tbe gardeners of the south of France are willing to 
do all this for us, even as they now grow our early 
vegetables of all kinds, and the produce beats any- 
thing wo can show at that season. I say, therefore, 
let them furnish the supply of Lettuce, for it ii but 
a bagatelle ; moreover, every increase of trade, in 
whatsover direction, is a guaranty of peace between 
us and them. Cut bono. 

APPLE BARNACK BEAUTY. —I have read in your 
issue of the 15th inst. of an Award of Merit being 
given to the above Apple by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. As I have grown large quantities of 
it for the last fifteen years, a few particulars 
respecting the variety may be of interest to many 
of your readers. The tree is very hardy and free 
from canker, growth upright, and great cropper. 
The fruit-spurs in young trees extend from the 
base for the whole length of the branches (excepting 
of course the one-year wood), and if grown on the 
Paradise stock the fruit is of high colour, and much 
larger than those from the Crab. When Apple* 
are scarce in April and May, this variety is not to 
be despised as a dessert fruit, for it is very band- 
Eome, and does not shrink if well harvested. This 
excellent Apple was brought into commerce twenty 
years ago by Messrs. W. k J. Brown, nurserymen, 
at Stamford and Peterborough, who grow and sell 
a large number of the trees every year. The parent 
tree, a seedling, is still in a healthy condition in 
the garden of Mr. Charles, who resides in tbe 
village of Barnack, four miles from Stamford. 
Apparently it is from fifty to sixty years old. A 
few days ago Mr. Charles showed me the tree, and 
amongst other interesting information he told me 
that when late Apples were scarce one season, the 
Marquis of Exeter's late head gardener, Mr. 
Gilbert, bought 17 stone, tbe produce of this tree, 
for which he paid 7 s. <kf. per stone. A. Ha&Fs 
3, ScotgaU, Stanford, Lincolnshire. 

PRIMULA 8INEN8I8 CAU8INQ IRRITATION - 
As your correspondent, £. Bonavia, M.D., seen" 
to doubt the case mentioned by me in the Ganltner* 
Chronicle for April 1, I can assure him without a 
doubt that P. sinensis was responsible for tbe case 
in question. Four years ago my friend grew P. 
obconica, and on the leaves coming in contact with 
his hands he felt a* sharp irritation, and a rash came 
ont which went up his arms beyond the wrist 
This kept on for several days ; he tried ointmenti 
and other things, but to no avaiL So last year be 
discarded P. obconica, and tried P. sinensis, and 
vet this species affected him in tbe same way ; or, w 
he puts it, as badly as ever, if not worse, the irritation 
and rash extending to the elbow. Every time be 
touched the plant, the same thins occurred ; and 
as further proof, one day a leaf accidentally touched 
his neck, and the irritation and rash appeared 
there. He also says that neither weather nor 
winds, no matter how severe they may he, 
ever affect his skin in any way. In Amaktr 
Gardening for November 20, 1897, p. 327, yon will 
find a writer there gives his experience of tbe two 
species of Primulas. Ife says that he has fonnd 
several times duriog the last ten years that P. 
sinensis does cause irritation on the back of the 
hands and fingers when the plants are handled, and 
that the irritation is very great for two or three 
days ; but, he adds, it is alleviated by using tbe 
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illowing lotion, and then gives the recipe for 
.una. Knowing my friend personally for miyny 
years u an amateur gardener, I have every confi- 



dence that what he elates ia a fact. The recipe I 
ition ia made up of the following i R. Palv. 
x oxidi 3 ix., acid carbolic, gr, xxv., glycerine 
, tijitam rot™ q. a. To be used frequently. 



Mr. J. May no, in Qardentri' CKromdt, at 

p. 236, adds one more to the diverse opinions 
expressed from time to time of the effects produced 
by the loaves of Primula obconica on the akin. In 
my own ease I dare not remove a leaf without 
wearing gloves, bat all of the men in the gardens 
here are able to handle the plant without ill-effects 



Since the advent of Ten tier -arid -True, Messrs. Sutton 
have obtained some distinct varieties. Though 
some of these are stronger in their climbing habit 
than is Tender.and-Tme, the pods do not resemble 
in the least those of the Runner Bean, and they 
crop enormously. These climbing French Beans do 
well in most soils, their chief requirement being 

filenty of moisture. So good were these last season 
which was anything but a propitious one), that I 
think it useless to oontinue to cultivate the older 
Runners. The pods of the former are most shapely, 
and when gathered in a young state are of the finest 
quality, and are more readily prepared for use. 
Now, as to the little space they require. Most of 
the varieties succeed if given half the space between 
the rows usually afforded the Runner Beans. I 
have grown them at 4 feet apart, but if room can 



cultural Society's Garden* at Chiswick a few years 
ago, is etill one of the best, and has been found to 
be synonymous with Vcitch s Climbing, which was 
sent to the Society's Gardens by Mr. H. W. Ward. 
Earliest -of- A 11 is a distinct variety of later intro- 
duction, and bears remarkably early. It belongs to 
the white-seeded section, and I have found the 
white-seeded varieties of the Runner to be rather 
earlier than the others. It baa a very fleshy pod, 
and is almost free from the etrinsyness so charac- 
teristic of the Runner Bean. Earliest -of -All crops 
equal to any of the varieties, and if gathered in a 
young state and cooked whole it is delicious. 
Epicure is late, but it is of great value for summer 
cropping ; it bears in large clusters light green pode 
of splendid table quality, far superior, in my opinion, 
to the beat Runner. Excelsior is a larger grower, 



following. My remedy for the Irritation is to dip 
the baud or arm in water as hot as it is possible to 
bear, withdrawing it and repeating the dipping till 
the irritation is allayed. It would be a pity for 
the lack of a remedy to sea this pretty plant 
discarded by the gardener. T. Loin, Hutton Hall 
Qanirn*, Tort. 

THE NEWER FRENCH CL1MBINO BEANS.— Under 
this heading may be classed some half doxen 
varieties that are earlier than the ordinary Runners, 
bat which produce equally large crops of good pods. 
Such varieties ore extremely valuable because they 
require auoh little space in the garden, compared 
with that needed by Runners. The first of this 
M « type has been fully tested in many gardens, 
and I do not hesitate to say it will be largely grown 
jn future, aod whether known as Veitch s Climbing 
or Sutton's Tender-and-True, it is an excellent vege- 
tsttole, and superior in dry seasons to the Runner. 



A BLACKBIRD'S NE8T IN A PONY'S BOOT.— The 
nests of birds, as we know, are often constructed 
of strange materials and in strange places, and one 
that I found tliis morning shows it i on going into 
the shed in which the mowing machine* and pony's 
boots are kept it was discovered that a blackbird 
had built her nest in one of the latter, which bang 
on the wall. Having to use the boots, I put the 
nest in a small box and hung it on this same peg, 
and the blackbird has laid anotliei egg in it, and is 
eittiug quite contentedly to-night. A. E. Mallhtirt, 
Court Colman, Bridgtiut. 

HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS.— At Sion Hoiiao, 
and also at Gunnersbury House, the Chinese Yidan, 
or Water Lily-tree (Magnolia conspictia), is just 
now very effective, having, owing to the lateness 
of the season, escaped spring frosts and the recent 
rude winds. At Kew just at this moment M. atel- 
lat* and other kind* are beautiful ; but the one 
hardy shrub that now lights up the Royal gardens 
liko gleams of "sunshine in a shady place, is the 
Chinese Fersythia suspenea, for which we have to 
thank the Royal Horticultural Society, and the late 
Robert Fortune. It is one of the shrubs that is 
good in all ways, as a bush, as a group, on a wall, 
or on trees or rocks, and should more often find a 
place on Ivied walls than is at present the rule, 
Even a* a pot-plant for the cool greenhouse, it is 
roost useful, grown ss Wistarias are at Kew, and 
the Laburnum as at Highbury. Daphne Mezereum, 
both purple and white, and single and double- 
flowered Peaches, are also now flowering at 
Kew. The Amaryllis, or Hippeastrums, and 
Japan Tree Pieoniea are now very showy at 
Kew in the No. 4 greenhouse, where there are also 
one or two very large and well-grown groups of 
Cineraria cruenta varieties, as free in habit and as 
graceful as are the best of the autumnal Michael- 
mas Daisies or Asters. In the conservatory at 
Highbury, Birmioglism, the other day I saw a very 
well-grown and handsome group of double German 
Wallflowers in pots, and varieties of Schizanthus 
pinnatus were also very effective there. Coming by 
rail through Berkshire and Herts the other day, 
the Plum-orchards were white with snowy-petal led 
flowers ; and the same is true of the orchards and 
market- gardens that lie between the church spire 
at Turnham Green and the classical water-tower of 
Brentford. Now that our little "Black Thorn 
Winter" is over, I hope we may have a flowery 
and a fertile spring. F. W. SurHdrjt. 



be allowed 6 feet is better. We stopped the plants 
when they had reached a height of 4 feet, and 
I have never seen such excellent results. The plants 
set pads quite close to the soil, and continued 
to do so from new breaks higher up the bine till cut 
down by frost. Many growers dislike dwarf Beans 
in the late summer months, on account of the pod* 
getting old and stringy so quickly, but the newer 
type yield more fleshy pods, and combine the 
vigour of the Runner with the shapely pod of the 
French type. Such dwarfness with equal weight 
of produce is a step in the right direction. It was 
not always an easy matter to obtain an ample 
supply of Bean-rods, but thia type of Bean can be 

Cwn with ordinary Pea-sticks from 4 to 6 feet in 
ght ; or if desired, they may be stopped at even 
leas than the height given, if such kinds ss Tender. 



and-True, Sutton's Earliest-of-All, or Epici 
grown. The first-named variety, and the i 
that found so many admirers at the Royal Hon!- 



Societies. 



ROYAL HO &TtOT/L TUBAL. 

Iran. 18. -Those Who frequent the pisetlnga of the Rural 
prticultursl Society at (he Drill Hall, Wwtiuinrtsr, have 

.■a the National Auricula society hold ILilr cxliit.iti n In 
IjnncUoa with the. ordinary fortnightly meeting. Hot even 
STal lowing for this, the meeting on Tuesday last was a record 
i. Never do we remember to hove urn the Mali "o Inrnn- 
liently crowded with exhibits and visitor,.. Th-re was 
te liiauRlcient space to stage llw exhiblU properly <1h.>n B h 
rordofpralM la due to Mr. Wriuii for hiving donetiila 
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Press, their efforts were made under difficulties that they 
would regret to see become permanent. Bat then was 
noticeable that enthusiasm that aeems peculiar to large 
gatherings, tnd notwithstanding the inconvenience, and the 
fact that the afternoon lecture had to be postponed on 
account of the crash, the day was, no doubt, a very enjoy- 
able and interesting one to most of the exhibitors. The 
Auricula Exhibition, which was better than had been 
expected, is fully reported below. 

The Orchid Committee recommended two First class Cer- 
tificates and three Awards of Merit, three of the distinguished 
plants being Odontoglossums, the others a Mssdevallia and a 
Dendrobiam. Two First-class Certificates were awarded by 
the Floral Committee to a beautiful hybrid Anthuriuoi from 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, and to a pore white variety of 
Anemone blandafrom the Duke of Rutland's garden. The 
only Award of Merit made was to Erythronlum Johnsoni, a 
species figured in these columns so long ago as 1896, from 
Messrs. Wallace A Co. Among the new plants before this 
committee also may be mentioned the double-flowered variety 
of Arabia alpina. 

The Narcissus Committke had considerable work to dis- 
charge, the exhibits of Daffodils being numerous and exten- 
sive. The hybrids from the garden of the Rev. Geo. 
Bnolrhbart were much admired. 

The awards recommended by the Fbi<it Committee were 
to Pea Carter's Early Morn, Onion Ne Pins Ultra, and Tomato 
Winter Beauty. 

Floral Committee. 

Present: W. Marshall, Esq., in the chair ; and Messrs. John 
Fraaer, Chas. T. Druery, Owen Thomas, H. B. May, R. Dean, 
J. H. Fltt, Geo. Nicholson, W. Howe, John Jennings, R. B. 
Lowe, Thomas Peed, R. Wilson Ker, Geo. Paul, W. Bain, 
J. D. Pawle, C. R. Fielder, Herbert J. Cutbush, J. W. Barr, 
B. T. Cook, E. Beckett, T. W. Sanders, D. B. Crane, E. H. 
Jenkins, C. Blick, H. Selfe Leonard, H. J. Jones, Harry 
Turner, and Ed. Mawley. 

CINERARIAS. 

Messrs. J. Ca rter A Co., High Holborn, London, showed 
Cinerarias in a group upon the floor. As a collection of the 
ordinary florists' type, it represented a strain of very consider- 
able merit, producing large and brillian tly-coloured flowers 
of great variety of tint. Another group from the same firm 
was composed of double-flowered Cinerarias, and the plants, 
in this case, showed excellent cultivation, being of good habit, 
and bearing a goodly number, each of tine flowers in distinct 
colours (8ilver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Button A Cons, Reading, showed a group of plants 
of the hybrid Cinerarias, now named " Stellata " strain, or 
"Star Cineraria." This collection represented considerable 
advance since last season, when the firm made a similar dis- 
play. They have obtained a moro even type. Individually 
the little flowers are perfect, and in their way the plants have 
as good habit as those of the florist's varieties. A greater 
variety in colour is evident ; indeed, in this reaped they 
appear to be equal to their more showy relatives. From the 
florist's point of view, however, they are and must remain 
44 weeds," although the decorator will not fail to appreciate such 
weeds. The flowers are exceedingly numerous, uncrowded, 
and perfectly erect, and when cut they therefore display 
themselves to the best possible advantage. It is probably 
more due to cultivation than anything else, that the plants 
shown were only from 14 inches to 2} feet in height If the 
name plants had been given more root room, and fed liberally, 
they would probably have trebled their stature, but the 
exhibit showed that it is quite possible to obtain them as 
dwarf as needful (Silver Flora Medal). 

ROSES. 

Messrs. Paul A Son, The Old Nurseries, Cheahunt, 
showed some Roses in pots, including Perle d'Or, a pretty 
little Polyantha variety ; Muriel Grahame, a new Tea, that has 
already won much favour ; also Souvenir de S. A. Prince, a 
white Tea ; Crimson Rambler, and several garden varieties of 
Rosa. 

A variegated form of R. Wichuriana was shown with long 
growths ; the Dawson Rose, a climbing Polyantha variety, 
with rose-coloured semi-single flowers ; various other well* 
known sorts, and standards of same. A few hardy plants in 
flower were also from Messrs. Paul & 8on. 

Mr. W. Rumbby, Joynings Nurseries, Walt ham Cross, Herts, 
made a commendable exhibit of Roses in pots, and these 
were faced by something like fourteen dosen cut blooms of 
popular varieties. Among the pot-plants were Magna Charts, 
Beauty of Waltham, Mrs. Rurosey, Miss Hassard, Madame 
Hoste, Crimson Rambler, and Heinrich Schultheiss. 

From Lord Wantaqr's garden at Wantage, Mr. W. Fyfe 
again made a glorious display of blooms of the Rose Fortune's 
Yellow. The stems are rather weak, and were wired, there 
being from eight to a dozen blooms arranged in each glass. 
The peculiar tint of this Rose invariably attracts great 
appreciation. 

A very prettily tinted Tea Rose, named Sunrise, was shown 
by Mr. Q. W. Pifbr, Uckfleld, who had a nice lot of flowers 
and buds. The colour reminds one of Empress of Russia, 
but is more intense. 

HIPPBA8TRUM8. 

Some Hippeastrums from Mr. David Kemp, gr. to Wjlber- 
vorob Bryant, Esq., Stoke Park Gardens, Slough, showed 
what extraordinary vigour is sometimes attained by seedlings. 
The plant* were from needs sown in 1893 and the following 



year, and they have never been plunged orgiven bottom-heat. 
These Chelsea hybrids were indeed monsters. In one 10-in. 
pot were bulbs that bore fifty flowers. The spikes commonly 
bore five or six large blooms, but occasionally there were 
seven and eight to an umbel. Some of the spikes were about 
3 feet in length, and of wonderful strength (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

TULIPS. 

A large number of Tulips in pots were shown by Messrs. W. 
Paul A 8on, nurserymen, Waltham Cross. There were 
three to four bulbs in each pot, and the display that they 
made was good of its kind, and indicated what uses pot 
Tulips could be put to when grouped in masses of one colocr, 
and contrasted with other plants as dwarf or dwarfer than 
themselves. Of varieties with which amateurs are un- 
familiar, may be mentioned Van Berghem, a fine rosy-crimson 
bloom ; Leonardo da Vinci, an orange red ; La Matelaa, a 
fancy pink, with white margin to the petals ; 8pandonck, a 
rose bizarre ; La Matador, a double-crimson self ; Grenadier, 
a red bisarre ; Colour Cardinal, a self of rich crimson ; 
Moltere, an unbroken flower ; Princess Helen e, a pure white 
self, single, cerise ; Gris de Lin, a bizarre ; Thos. Moore, a 
striking orange-scarlet self; Epaminondas, deep crimson, 
single ; Golden Lion, a yellow self; and Rosa Mundi, golden, 
a new bizarre. The display of Tulips was separated from 
other exhibits by a row of Cytisus, in variety, and forced, 
double-pink flowered Thorns. 

MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS. 

Mr. H. B. May's group from Dyson's Road Nursery, Upper 
Edmonton, was a display of spring-flowering plants, inter- 
mixed with Ferns. Crimson Rambler Roses in 6 and 7-inch 
pots were full of flower, and Hydrangea Hortensia var. 
Thomas Hogg, Spinea astilboides floribnnda, and a new 
mauve or purple -flowered Clematis named Nellie Moser, were 
good. Vitis heterophylla, a cold greenhouse species, with 
delicately ornamental foliage, was conspicuous amongst the 
foliage plants and choice Ferns employed to relieve thin very 
beautiful exhibit (Silver-gilt Flora Medal). 

Camellias grown in the open air near Windsor were shown 
in the shape of cut blooms by Sir Francis T. Barry, Bart., 
M.P.. St Leonard's Hill, Windsor (gr., Mr. R. Brown). 
There were upwards of 100 One blooms, in several varieties 
(Bronze Banksian Medal). 

A group of miscellaneous plants was contributed by Messrs. 
B. 8. Williams A Son, Upper Holloway, London, N. In 
this exhibit there were remarked many pretty Ericas, Boro- 
nias ; and of Cliveias, Van Houttei and Ambrose Ver- 
schaffelt ; Erica perspicua erects, and E. p. nana, are very 
pretty distinct-flowered Heathy. Acacia Druinmondi and 
Acers, in several varieties, were attractive. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush A Son, Highgate, London, N., demon- 
strated the decorative qualities of Acacia cordata, Ericas 
erecta and Cavendishi, the pure white Heath, E. candidissima, 
E. ventricosa, and the large, red-flowered E. hybrids ; also 
Boionias heterophylla and megastigma. Some plants of the 
Otaheite Orange were exceptionally well fruited. Altogether, 
the group was an exhibition of flue culture applied to tlte.«<* 
free- flowering greenhouse plant*, that have not merited the 
neglect to which they are now treated (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr. John Rosskll, Richmond Nurseries, Surrey, showed a 
pretty group of the hardy Azaleas, and standard plants of 
Wistaria sinensis, forced Lilacs, Ac. 

Messrs. R.&G, Cuhibert, South gate,' Middlesex, showed a 
beautiful collection of Indian Azaleas, in nice dwarf plants, 
freely flowered, and many of them new. Roi de Hollantte, 
Lima, Madame Chas. Van Elkhaute, Konigin Cleopatra, 
Superba, Oswald de Kerchove, and Memoire de Louis Houtte 
are all capital coloured varieties ; snd of pure white ones, 
such as Madame J. E. Planchon, Niobe, Deutsche Perle, and 
Raphael, were commendable. 

Messrs. Wallace A Co., Kllnfleld Gardens, Colchester, 
showed a number of varieties of Brythroniumsand Fritillarlas. 

Messrs. John Laino A Sons, Forest Hill Nurseries, London, 
8.E., were awarded a Silver-Gilt Flora Medal for a magnificent 
group of miscellaneous plants. In this collection were 
splendid Boron las, Ericas, Azaleas, Anthuriums, the yellow- 
flowered Richardia Pentlandi, Acacia cordata, Codtenms, 
Cordylines, and choice Ferns. It was a tasteful arrangement 
of very choice plants. 

Messrs. J. Pkkd A Sons, Roupell Park Nurseries, Norwood 
Road, S.E., staged a group of miscellaneous plants, in which 
were tuberous-rooted Begonias just commencing to flower, 
Caladiums, well-fruited Orange trees, Li Hum candiduin, and 
other species of decorative plants. 

Myosotidium nobile, the gigantic Forget-me-not-like 
Boraginaceous plant from the Chatham Islands, and figured 
in the Botanical Magaxine, 51S7, and in the Gardtntrs' Chronicle, 
May 1, 1897, p. 293, was shown by Mrr. B. Powvs Rookrb, 
Burncoose, Perranwell, R.S.O., Cornwall. The flowers are 
white, with blue centres, about half an Inch across, produced 
in large racemes. 

Lotus Bertholeti in flower came from Major Thur low's 
garden at Buckham Hill House, Uck field (gr., Mr. Davis). 

A much variegated variety of the hardy Deutzia, D. crenata, 
came from Mr. E. Beckett, gr. to Lord Aldenham, Els tree. 

Mr. W. Camm showed, from the gardeus of the Duchess of 
Cleveland, Battle Abbey, a pale coloured variety of Bougain- 
ville* speciosa, 

H. J. Elwes, Esq., Colesbourne, contributed some pretty 
varieties of the Fritillary, Crown Imperial, including the 
maxima variety Muscari, Ac. 

Messrs. J as. Vkitch A Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, 
Chelsea, showed plants of the new double-flowered Arabia 
alpina, a variety that will be much prized. Also blooms of a 



tinted variety of Magnolia stellata named rosea; i*& i 
variety of Philadelphia Lemoioei, known as Msnteui o> 
Henrene. 

Messrs. F. Sander A Co., fit Albans, exhibited a plant in 
flower of Dianthera illustris, an Acauthaceous plant, taper* 
flcially resembling a Jacoblnla, the bracts of the plant taowi 
being dull red, and the flowers purple. 

AWARDS. 

Anlkurium X Perfection — Another of the beautiful hybrid 
Anthuriums raised by Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart, Bnrfbrd, 
Dorking (gr., Mr. Bain). Perfection is of the type of A. 
Andreanum, and has a coral-scarlet spathe, about 7 inehei by 

5 inches. The white spadix is about 4 inches long (First- 
class Certificate). Sir T. Lawrkncr exhibited other very 
handsome hybrids. 

Anemone Wanda var. cypriana. — A pure white variety of 
the type, the petals bearing blue only on the outer tide (Pint- 
class Certificate), from Mr. W. H. Divers, gr. to the Poke of 
Rutland, Bel voir Castle, Grantham.. 

Krythroninm Johnsoni.— A lilac-roae-coloored iperiet, with 
yellow ring at the interior base, from the Coast Banps of 
Southern Oregon. The flowers, which are borne upon soapt* 
occasionally 10 inches in length, are about S inches scroti, 
and the segments widely expanded. The plant has two Inns, 

6 to A inches long by 1| inch wide, and much mottled. A fine 
illustration of this beautiful Brythronium was given in the* 
columns. May J, 1896, p. 549, (which is here reproduced 
together with the original description published by Dr. 
Bolander in Erythta, vol. iii., August, 18P5, p. Itl. 

Narcissus Committee. 

Prtttnt: Messrs. J. T. Bennett-Poe, Chairman; C R. 
Srrase-Dickins, Secretary; A. Kingsmill, J. Walker, 1. 
Goldring, J. Pope, J. H. de Graaff, P. B. Barr, Hon. Joan 
Boicawen, R. Sydenham, J. Tltheradge, Rev. G. H. Bogle- 
heart, Rev. S. B. Bourne, T. Marsh, and Mias WUlmott. 

Both Daffodils and those specially interested in their cul- 
tivation, were present on this occasion in unusual ibrce, ta* 
flowers, after long hanging fire, have come in with a rssh 
Several large banks of cut bloom formed a feature of the 
day's exhibition, and a long session was provided for the 
committee by the number of new varieties submitted. 

A large bicolor trumpet from Messrs. Barr, named Duke of 
Bedford, received an Award of Menit ; though lacking the 
refined colour and form of Weardale Perfection, itUaitrik 
ingly handsome flower. The same award was given to Scuuet, 
from Messrs. Barr, an apparent hybrid between TazsUa and 
Jonquilla ; it has a clustered scape, orange cup, and yellov 
divisions. Messrs. J. Pops A Sons, King's Norton, gained 
an Award of Merit for Pope's King, a large and solid Ajax 
in the way of Golden Spur. 

The Rev. 0. II. Esm cheart received a First-dais Certi- 
ficate for Edmonds' White, a large flower, which must t* 
classed with N. Leedtii. It has a white perianth, and widely 
expanded and fringed cup of i>ale lemon, very beautifnl. TW 
following flowers from the same exhibitor obtained Awird* 
of Merit :— Flam bean, an incomparabilis of good su», with 
yellow segments, and brilliant orange crown, the colour finer 
than in Gloria Mundi. The plant is said to be exceptionally 
vigorous and free. Brigadier may be described as a bicolor 
Sir Watkin, a flower of the largest aise, with broad white diri 
sions, and large crown of deep yellow. Cassandra, one of 
Mr. Engleheart's well-known strain of seedling Posticus, the 
Mower noticeable for its amplitude of broad white petal isd 
deep crimson eye. Strongbow, a Nelsoni-like form, with 
broad divisions, very stout, and well imbricated, the crown 
expanded, deep yellow tint, and of great substance. 

A large group of Mr. Englkheart*8 seedlings seamed to 
draw a constant throng of visitors throughout the day. 
Besides th e varieties mentioned, It contained many selected 
forms, representative of the advance he baa made in eokmr, 
form, and size, beyond the older Narcissi The depth tad 
vividness of the red in many seedlings, was a remarkabk 
feature ; the stand also contained many beautiful pale flows* 
of the Leedsii class, and several large gatherings of the new 
Posticus. 

Messrs. Barr had, as usual, a grand collection of til 
Narcissi in flower at the date, the trumpets Weardale Per- 
fection, Duke of Bedford, and Madame de Graaff, wen 
especislly fine. (Silver-gilt Flora). 

Messrs. Pkarsoh, of Chllwell, showed a large group, note- 
worthy not only for the splendid else and finish of the flower*, 
bnt also for the taste and skill displayed in their staging, * 
point in which they always excel. 

Messrs. B\th, of Wisbech, exhibited a large hank of 
Narcissi in almost countless variety, and beautifully fresh, 

J. T. BbwnettPoI, Esq., wou Messrs. Barr*s Silver On? 
with a choice collection in exquisite condition. 

J. W. Joxks, Esq., Invermore, Woking, had a fine display 
in considerable variety. He was 2nd in the Cup Competition. 

Orchid Committee. 

PrtMnt: Harry J. Yeitch, Esq., in the chair ; and Meats. 
8. Courtauld, J. Colman, E. Ash worth, W. H. White, H. T. 
Pitt, E. Hill, J. Jaques, F. Sander, T. W. Bond, W. B. 
Young, A. Outrara, H. Little, J. Gabriel, H. J. Chapman, H. 
Ballantine, De B. Crawshay, J. G. Fowler, T. B. Haywood, 
and Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Sec.). 

The hall was so full of cut flowers and plants, among whJek 
the Orchids formed an important feature, that most of the 
exhibitors who entered items which they desired to ge betas 
the committee had to be placed on the committee tsUss. 
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Orioatoglosrams formed the main feature. Fashion for some 
ntn p«t has constituted rare varieties and richly-ipotted 
tarns amongst the most valuable of Orchids. 

Baron Sir H. 8chro©ir, The Dell, Staines (gr. f Mr. H. 
BaUantineX Mmt flne examples of his grand collection in the 
still unsurpassed violet-spotted Odontoglossum Pescatorel 
frhroderianam, and O. P. Yeitchianum ; the magnificent O. X 
Wilckatnam Queen Empress; the remarkable brownish- 
parple blotched 0. crispnra Princess Christian, distinct both 
In plant and flower ; a noble form of O. triumphans, Ac. ; also 
a flne inflorescence of the singular blue-tinted Cattleya 
Uwmceana Vinckei (Silver Flora Medal). 

Sir TatroR Lawrence, Bart, Burford (gr., Mr. W. H. 
Whit*), iIsd had In his pretty group some very flne Odonto- 
grams, notably a grand form of O. x Ruck ml a mi m, with 
a fiTf-branched spike; O. X Andersonianuin, Dorman's 
uriaty, a splendid cream-white flower, heavily blotched with 
ml-brown; an excellently-cultivated plant of the rare O. 
coronarimn min latum, with two flne spikes; a flne form of 
0. ilorioemn; remarkable O. cri spurn, O. Bdwardi, two fine 
tpikes ; and other fine varieties ; and of other species the 
rare scarlet Rpidendrum Schomburgkianum, with two spikes ; 
thra plants of the elegant white and violet E. Endresii, 
additionally remarkable In that they were the same plants 
baring the same flows rs shown in February ; Masdevallia x 
Shnttryana, Chamberlain's variety ; varieties of M. Harryana ; 
CrmbMimn Devonianuin, with five spikes; Maxillaria 
pnwrtana, with nine flowers ; Ladio-Cattleya x High- 
buryeasis, Cypripedium x Fowleris num, Cochlioda san- 
gnines, Dendrobium Faleoneri gigantetun, Miltonia cuneata, 
with five spikes (Cultural Commeudatkn\ Calanthe veratri- 
foha, with seven spikes, *c, (Silver Flora Medal). 

A. WiasrBTOK, Esq., Vine House, Haslingden, showed 
uwther triumph in blotched Odontoglossum crispum 
Lnciani, one of the handsomest and most richly purple- 
blotched forms extant, and which previ oualy received a First 
dais Certificate, and was illustrated in tie Gardtmrs 
Cknnic't, April 24, 1897, p. 268. The excellent culture 
fccforded the plant by Mr. Warburton's Orchid-grower has 
•till added to its beauties. There were also shown Dendro- 
Wara x Clio, Vine-house variety ; Cattleya Schroder® and 
CMendeli. 

Iujah Ashwortb, Esq. , Harefleld Hall, Wilmslow(gr. t Mr. 
Bolbrook), showed his splendid purplish-rose blotched 
Odontoglossum crispum Ashworthianutn (see list of Awards), 
the fine Cypripedium Lawrenceannm Hyeanum superbum, 
ml C. callosnm Sandera Ash wort hlannm. 

Dk D. Cbawshat, Esq., Roscfleld, fievenoaks (gr., Mr. 8. 
C'Oke), again showed the noble Odontoglossum triumphans 
Lionel Crawsbay, previously certificated and illustrated in the 
'tonleurt Chronicle, April 20, 1895, p. 489 ; the flne yellow 
flowm are the largest and hnve the broadest segments of any 
toon of 0. triumphant, the species not haviug another com- 
parable with this one. The plant bore two line spikes from 
•«ne balb, th<? one with ten and the other seven flowers, of the 
typical form. The exhibitor showed likewise O. triumphans 
prioi*ps, flne in shape, and richiy coloured. 

Mew*. J. Veitch & Sonh, Royal Exotic Nursery, King's 
Risul, Chelsea, staged the finest group, and were awarded a 
SikerirUt Flora Medal. The centre consisted of a number of 
tsrietlM of Cattleya Schroderce, with flowers varying from 
whitish to shades <>f peach and rose colour, the orange tint in 
the throat varying comiderably. With them were several 
fioe forms of Cattleya Mendtdi, C Schilleriana, the bright 
variet Epiplironitis x Veitch i, the while aud rose Chysis x 
Catlsoni, Cymbidram x tburaeo-Lowianura, Dendrobium x 
Aldppe, the new Cowslip- yellow D. x Imogen (signatum <J, 
reossania-leucopterum 9)» D. x Cheltenhamense, D. infun- 
dlbnloio, D. subclausum, and other species and hybrids ; 
Lflia x Latona, L. cinnabarina, Ladio-CatUeya x Pallas, the 
pretty white Bifrenaria Harrisonite Candida, a number of good 
Olontoglossnms, Cypripediums, Cattleyas, Ac. 

Maj«>r JotrKv, Sunningdale Park, Sunningdale (gr., Mr. 
f> J. Tborne), was awarded a Silver Banksian Medal for a 
tnely-enltivated group of plants of Bpidendrum bieornutnm, 
•sich Mr. Thome has succeeded in making thrive for several 
yw* peat Soma of the plants showed four flne heads of 
Hover*. With them came a plant of Angnecum seaquipedale 
witti nine flowers, nne of the spikes bearing four blooms ; a 
r>fi*rous example of the white-flowered Dendrobium John- 
*>dU>, alio its congener, D. atroviolaceum, was cultivated 
S'lmirably. 

J. Bracwhaw, Esq., The Orange, 8outhgate (gr., Mr. 
^hfffcn), staged a group, the back of which consisted of 
•pecioeoe of Cymbidlum Lowianum, and the front of 
C x ehnrneo-Lowianum ; and beside these were noted good 
tonu of Odontogloaamm crispum, O. Pescatorel, O. x Ander- 
rxuanom, O. triumphans, O. x Andriaue, LieUa x Latona, 
lT***U Skinneri, Cattleyas, Ac. (Silver Flora Medal). 

ftr FaEDE&icK Wioan, Bart., Clare Lawn, Bast Sheen (gr., 
■*r. W. H. YoungX showed the singular Odontoglossum x 
"Golden Sheen," a dear yellow hybrid, bearing a few reddish 
•pots, and having some resemblance to the rare O. Leeanuin ; 
varieties of O. x Adrian* ; the handsomely-blotched O. 
enspom •* Sir Frederick," Ac. 

Nomas C. Cooksov, Esq., Oak wood, Wylam (gr., Mr. Win. 
M«rraj), again showed a flne form of the charming Dendro- 
tmm x C>bele Oakwood var. (Findlayanum x nobile Bur- 
f'tfili^nae), the present form showing remerkably the lip-like 
» "louring of dark purple and yellow on the lower sepals as in 
D notiila Burfbrdiense. The flower segments are tipped 
with carmine-rose ; the colour of the disc of the lip is dark 
f*rpli»h-orimson. 

Messrs. HroK Low ft Co., Bush Hill Park, En field, secured 
»8iher Banksian Medal for an effective group in which the 
rarietiea of OaiUeya Mendeli were well represented, also 



Odontoglossum crispum, O. triumphans, Dendrobium Fal- 
eoneri gigantetun, D. thyrsiflorum, Cattleya Schroder®, Ada 
aurantiaca, Ac. 

Messrs. B. 8. Williams ft 8on, Victoria and Paradise 
Nurseries, Upper Holloway, staged a large group, the centre 
of which consisted of eighteen well-grown and flowered 
plants of varieties of Vanda tricolor, and suavis including 
"The Glen variety," lnsignis and superba— a very unusual 
exhibit In recent times. Other plants were a selection of 
hybrid Cypripediums, Odontogloasums, Dendrobiums, Cym- 
bidlums, Devonlanum, Phaina x Norman, Trichopilia lepida, 
Ac. (Silver Flora Medal). 

W. A. Bilnky, Esq., Fir Orange, Wey bridge (gr., Mr. 
Whitlock), was awarded a Silver Banksian Medal for a flne 
group, principally of grandly-grown Dendrobium nobile, D. 
Wardianum, Ac. 

Walter Cobb, Esq., Dulcote, Tun bridge Wells (gr., Mr. J. 
Howes), showed Cypripedium caudatum Moensii, C. Roths- 
childianum, Dulcote var., very dark in colour, and other 
Orchids. 

Mr. Jab. Douglas, Edenside, Great Bookham, showed a 
group, in which were good Cypripedium villosnm, C. 
Rothschildianum, Phaina x Cooksoni, ftc. 

W. A. Gillett, Esq., Fairoak Lodge, Bishopstoke, sent a 
mall collection of splendid examples of cut spikes of 
Orchids, all remarkable for the evident vigour of the plants 
from which they were taken, especially the Odontoglossums 
which comprised one very fine O. Pescatorei, two good O. 
crispum; a very handsome O. x Coradinei, with eighteen 
flowers ; O. X Andersonianum, of great beauty ; O. trium- 
phans, O. Halli xanthoglossum, two O. Rossii majus ; a flne 
form of Vanda suavis ; four good Dendrobium nobile, cut on 
the pseudo-bulb, one with carmine tips to the segments, spe- 
cially distinct, and a nearly white form, also good, and a flne 
example of Dendrobium Wardianum. 

J. Gurnet Fowler, Esq., Glebelands, South Woodford 
(gr., Mr. J. Davia), showed Cattleya x Cecilia (Lawrenceanum 
* Triansai), also known as C. x Louis Chaton ; and C. inter- 
media, "Fowler's var." ■ 

J. S parses, Esq., Heathslde, Ewhurst(gr., Mr. D. Smith), 
showed a flne Cymbidlum cai.alicnlatum with several spikes. 

G. O. Sloprr, Esq., High worth, showed a good Vanda 
tricolor, and Cypripedium x Dauthieri variety. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rossi yn, Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. Thur- 
good), again showed his magnificent Odontoglossum x excel- 
lens, Rosslyn variety. 

Mrs. Parr, The CedaTs, Upper Tooting, sent a form of 
Dendrobium macrophyllnm. 

F. M. Birton, Esq., Gainsborough, sent Cypripedium X 
Tautzianum lepidum. 

Frau Ida Brandt, Riesbach, Zurich (gr., Mr. Schlecht), 
sent a finely-coloured Phalsrnopsis Luddemanniana, Lycaste 
Candida Lawrenotana, Kieferstctaiagraminea, ftc. 

AWARDS. 

Manlerallia x Shutlrytna, Chamberlain's variety (Shuttle- 
worthi x Harryana var.).— One of the prettiest of hybrid 
M.isde vail las, and quite distinct from the original M. x 
Shuttryana. The well-grown plant shown had a number of 
large rosy-mauve flowers with reddish tails. From Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart (First-class Certificate). 

(khtUoghisum cri*pnm Ash wo t hlannm, illustrated in the 
Gardener/ Chronicle, Fab. lft\ 1896, p. 197.— A grand variety 
of the O. c. Baroness Schroder, and O. c. Frantz Masereel 
section, the greater p*rt of the flower being bright rose- 
purple, relieved by slight irregular white lines and margin. 
From Elijah Ash worth, Esq. (gr., Mr. Holbrook). (First- 
Class Cert-rtcate). 

Odontoglotsu m x Adrlana ' 'Lady H'igan" (O. Hunnewellianum 
x O. crispum). -A very pretty and distinct form with cream- 
white flowers, densely spotted orange-brown, and with the 
pretty crimped lip of O. Hunnewellianum. From Sir Fred- 
erick Wioan, Bart, (gr., Mr. W. H. Young). (Award of 
Merit) 

Dendrobium x Clio, Vine House vuriely (Wardianum x 
splendid issimum grandifloruin).— A flne form of this varjiug 
hybrid, in which the colouring of the lip approaches that of 
a good D. Wardianum. The inflorescence bore four flowers*. 
From A. Warburton, Esq., Vine House, Haslingden (Award 
of Merit). 

Odontoglossum AndersonUtmtm. obstupefucitni. — Flowers 
large, cream-white, with irregular curved blotches of red- 
brown. From C. J. Luca*, Esq., Warn ham Court, Horsham 
(gr., Mr. Duncan), (Award of Merit). 

Maxillaria Tu rntri.— Flowers allied to M. luteo-alba, 
white at the base of the segments, the blades yellow tinged 
with red, Honeysuckle-Scented. From Walter Cobb, Esq , 
Tun bridge Wells (gr., Mr. J. Howes), (Botanical Certificate). 

Fruit Committee. 

Present: Philip Crowley, Esq., Chairman; and Mes-trs. B. 
Parker, Jas. H. Veitch, J. Cheal, W. Poupart, E. Shaw 
Blaker, A. H. Pearson, W. Pope, Alex. Dew, S. Mortimer. 
J. W. Farr, Geo. Woodward, C. Herrin, J. W. Bates, A. F. 
Barron, F. Q. Lane, W. J. Empson, Geo. Wythes, H. Balder- 
son, W. H. Divers, J. Willard, and Robt Fife. 

Messrs. Geo. Bun yard ft Co., Maidstone, contributed a 
collection of 100 dishes of Apples, in such condition aa would 
be commendable at the end of the year— much more so in April. 
Very few of the handsome fruits showed the least sign of 
shrivelling, and such sorts as Blenheim Orange, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Braddick's Nonpareil, and even earlier-ripening 
varieties were included. The New Ailing ton Pippin was 
conspicuous, the fruits of same being plump and very fresh 
looking. The exhibit was the more interesting from the fact 



that Messrs. Buntard displayed excellent illustrations of the 
interior and exterior of the famous fruit-room, where, at the 
AUIngton Nurseries, Maidstone, fruits are so wonderfully well 
preserved (Silver-gilt Knightian Medal). 

Mr. Geo. Wythes, gr. to the Duke of Northumberland, 
Syon House, Brentford, showed dishes of ripe Figs, Pingo de 
Mel and St. John, two excellent varieties for early forcing ; 
also capital bunches of Asparagus from the out-of-door beds. 
A Cultural Commendation was deservedly awarded to the 
Utter. 

Two Apples were shown for Certificates, but failed to obtain 
them on this occasion. 

AWARDS. 

Tomato Winter Beauty.— This is described as a seedling from 
Conqueror, a free-setting variety in winter, and an early 
fruiter. The fruits are of medium size, deep colour, and very 
little ribbed, except on the lower surface. A large quantity 
of fruits was shown by Mr. B. Mortimer, Swiss Nurseries, 
Farnham Royal (Award of Merit). 

Onion Ne Pint Ultra.— A large globular Onion, somewhat 
resembling Ailaa Craig, and said to be a seedling from that 
popular variety, and Record. It has prdved to be a better 
keeping Onion than Ailaa Craig, and the specimens shown by 
Mr. Dunbar, The Nurseries, Hemel Hempstead, were sound 
to a degree (Award of Merit). 

Pea, Carter's Barly Mora.— A first-rate early and dwarf- 
growing Marrow-fat Pea, grown under glass. Mr. W. J. 
Empson, gr. to Mrs. Winofield, Ampthill House, Ampthill, 
showed well-filled pods (Award of Merit), 



NATIONAL AUBICULA A PRIMULA. 

April 18.— Most admirers of the Auricula expected this 
show to be a poor one, and were agreeably surprised to find so 
good a display. All that could be done had evidently been 
resorted to, to have the plants sufficiently advanced by a 
certain date, for the season is a late one everywhere. 
Immaturity and a certain lack of finish were noticed in many 
of the trusses, aa is always the case when they have to be 
hastened unduly. The green edges were on the whole rough, 
although here and there, there were exceptions ; the grey 
edges also required more time ; the white edges and a few of 
the selfs were in good form, and occasionally a pip nearing 
perfection could be noted. 

The Alpine varieties which always come more quickly into 
flower, surpassed in development their more stately relatives, 
the edged flower* and selfs; still, bright and attractive as 
the alpines are, they were lacking in numbers and finish. 
Even the Primrose and Polyanthus, usually such leading 
features at this show, were not so good as usual ; the Prim* 
roses especially, for only one dozen plants were staged, and 
those with rough flowers. Not a plant of a double Primrose 
put in an appearance in the competitive class, the frost 
having injured them, and the generally cold weather retarded 
the appearance of Ktich bloom as the frost had spared ; but 
every grower did his best to make the exhibition successful. 

Four collections of twelve varieties of show Auriculas com- 
peted, the 1st prize going to Mr. J. Douqlvs, Great Bool - 
ham, who hal James Hsnnaford and Firefly, green edges; 
George Rudd, Dinham, aud George Lightbody, grey edges; 
Venus, Acme, Lndy Churchill, and Rachel, white edges: 
Cleopatra, Tereslas, and Mrs. Totts, selfs. The green edgei 
were rough ; George Lightbody was in good character: though 
there was good size of truss, finish was wanting. Mr. C. 
Phillips, Bracknell, Berks, was 2nd, his trusses of bloom 
generally smaller than those of the preceding collection, but 
the quality was rather better. He had of green edges, the 
Rev. F. D. Horner and Mrs. Henwood, the latter the bent 
green edge in the show, having some well-expanded pips; 
grey edges, Alderman Wisbey, Richard Headley, and George 
Rudd ; white edges, Rachel, Marmion, and Acme ; selfs, Mr*. 
Potts, Miss Baniett, Mrs. Phillips, and Black Bess. Mr. W. 
8mitm, Bishops Stortford, was 3rd. 

The bo?<t six varieties came from Mr. Phillip* : of green 
edges he had Mrs. Henwood and the Rev. F. D. Homer; 
grey edge, Geo. Rudd ; white edge, Acme ; selfs, Mrs. Phillip* 
and Black Bess. Mr. J. Sa rue ant, Cobliam, was 2nd : he had 
grean edges, Abbe Liszt and the Rev. F. D. Horner ; grey 
edge, Rachel ; white edge, Acme ; and selfa, Ruby (Simonite), 
a fine deep red, and Mrs. Potts. Mr. Smith, was 3rd, showing 
a promising green edge, named Shirley Hibberd. 

The best four plants were staged by Mr. J. W. Buaton, gr. 
to Mrs. Wbitbourne, Great Geariee, llford, who had Mont 
Blanc, grey edge, a striking flower of good substance and 
form ; white edgea, Marmion and Acme ; end self, Blackbird. 
2nd, Mr. A. R. Brown, Edgbaston, Birmingham, who had grey 
edge George Rudd ; white edge, Heather Bell; end selfs, 
Heroine and Mrs. Potts. Mr. J. T. Benitett-PoM was 3rd. 
Mr. A. R. Bbown had the best two green edges, The Rev. 
F. D. Horner ; and self, Heroine. Mr. Edston came 2nd, 
with the Rev. F. D. Homer, and Mrs. Potts. 

Iu the classes for single specimens, the leading awards went 
as follows :— Green edges : 1st, Mr. P. J. Worsijy, Clifton, 
Bristol, with the Rev. F. D. Homer ; 2nd, Mr. J. Sarokant, 
with Abl»e Liszt Grey edges: 1st, Mr. W. Smith, with 
Rachael ; and 2nd with Geo. Rudd. White edges : 1st, Mr. 
Brown, with Acme ; 2nd, Mr. Bargeant, with Heather Belt 
Selfs : 1st, Mr. H. Hemnell, with Heroine ; 2nd, Mr. C. 
Phillips, with Mrs. Phillips. 

There were three collections of fifty plants, in not lers thr n 
twenty varieties. To some outsiders it mnst appear lhat this 
class is a kind of refuge for the destitute, in which any- 
thing can be put which is not good enough for the classes. 
Mr. J. Douolas was placed 1st ; of green edges, he had the 
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Rev. F. D. Homer, Rolfs Green (a variety in which the 
grouud colour in red instead of d&rkX Lancashire Hero, in 
its gTeen dress, Dr. Hardy, and seedlings ; grey edges, George 
Lightbody, Frank Simonite, George Rudd, and Colonel 
Champneys ; white edges, Acme, Venus, Rachel, and Pnow- 
don Knight ; selfs, Heroine, Mrs. Potts, Phyllis, Black Bess, 
and Ruby. Mr. C. Phillip* was placed 2nd, Alpine varieties 
largely preponderating, and Thk Guildf-ord Hardy Plants 
Nursery Company was 3rd ; the best quality appearing to be in 
this collection, as compared with Mr. Phillips ; but the 
latter had the largest bulk of bloom. 

Th€ Alpines, always bright and effective because of their 
rich colouring, were fewer in number than usual, and uot so 
well finished either. Mr. C. Puillifs, who is now our lead* 
ing raiser of new varieties, was 1st with his own seedlings, 
having of gold centres— Myra, very fine; Evelyn Phillips, 
Mrs. J. T. Strange, Lady C. Walsh, Cassandra, a very novel 
flower, which may be accepted as forming a new break ; Mrs. 
Martin Smith and Saturn, white-centre Perfection and Mrs. 
F. C. Barnett, these representing the leading varieties. The 
Gi'iLDFoitD Hardy Plant Nursery were 2nd. Dean Hole, 
A. Maxwell, J. Gilbert, and Gannymede, were tbe best. 

Mr. C. Phillips also took off the 1st prise for six varieties, 
having Regina, Nigra, Topsy, Cassandra, Mrs. Gorton, and 
Perfection. Mr. Echton was 2nd ; Rosy Morn and Colonel 
Kitchener were his two best 

Mr. A. R. Brown was 1st with four varieties, staging John 
Allen, Dr. Knott, Mrs. Gorton, and Mrs. Bartholomews. 
Mr. P. Pornell was 2nd. 

The best specimen gold centre was Evelyn Phillips, from 
Mr. C. Phillips ; and he was 2nd with the same. Mr. 
Phillips was 1st and 2nd with a white-centred variety, 
having Perfection. 

It is difficult to describe a Fancy Auricula, but anything 
good in itself that cannot come into the other classes will 
stand for one. The best twelve came from the Guildford 
Hardy Plant Nursery Co. ; Mr. Douulas was 2nd, and 
Mr. Evston 3rd. They were either named varieties or 
seedlings. 

Fancy Fotyanlhvi and Primroses, usually such an extremely 
attractive feature, were sparsely represented, and by no 
means up to the average. The March frosts did the plants 
much harm, and the birds have everywhere seriously damaged 
the flowers. Mr. Doi*hlah was the only exhibitor in each 
class, and was awarded 1st prises. No double Primroses were 
forthcoming in the class set apart for them. 

The collections of species and varieties of Primula is usually 
an attractive feature, but they fell short of their former 
quality ; we missed the flne examples Mr. Douglas used to 
show so finely. Two collections of twelve plants were staged, 
but a plant having been withdrawn from one of them, only 
one lot competed. It came from Mr. P. Pitrnell, and con- 
sisted of P. obconica, P. japonica, P. niveo, P. cashmeriana, 
P. floribunda, P. viscosa, P. rosea, P. Forbesii, P. vertieillata 
sinensis, P. denticulata alba, and two varieties of P. Sieboldi. 
There were a few good pans in the unplaced collection. 
Mr. Douolas was the only exhibitor of six species, having P. 
vertieillata siuensb, P. obconica, P. nivea, P. intermedia (?), 
P. frond osa, and P. Auricula. 

Miss Jkkvll, Munden, Godalming, had the best basket of 
Polyanthus and Primroses, consisting of fine white and 
yellow varieties ; Mr. J. T. Bennett-Po£, was 2nd. Mr. P 
Pitrnell had the 1st prize for a collection of varieties of 
Primula or Auricula in a box or basket not to exceed 
12 superficial feet. The leading species were P. obconica, 
P. denticnlatn, P. floribunda, P. marginata, varieties of P. 
Sieboldi and P. Auricula, &c. These were tastefully arranged, 
showing the habit of each ; the Guildford Hardy Plant 
Nursery Co. came 2nd, with fancy Auriculas, arranged in an 
oval Iwsket in a bed of moss. 

Home classes were set apart for those growers who had 
never won a prize, but only one exhibitor put in appearance 
in one class, and his exhibit left much to be desired in the 
way of improvement. 

The revived classes for gold-land Polyanthus brought two 
collections of three plants. Mr. J. Weston, Balhain, an old 
grower, was 1st, with Monarch and Mrs. Brownhill, and a 
seedling; Mr. Doiolas came next with seedlings. Mr. 
Weston was 1st with one plant, showing Lancashire Hero ; 
Mr. Douglas was 2nd with a seedling. 

The premier show Auricula was Mrs. Hen wood, green 
edge, with seven expanded pips, shown by Mr. C. Phillips ; 
the premier Alpint, Myra, a brilliant golden-centred ^flower, 
from the same grower; the latter was also awarded a Ccrtlll. 
cat* of Merit. The seedling Alpines were rather poor, com- 
pared with previous years ; the best varieties are not yet in 
bloom. 



Enquiry. 



Lady Hume Campbell Violet.— Can any reader 
oblige with information concerning the plaoe of 
origin and parentage of this Violet T 



©bituan\ 

MR. GEO. BOUQHEN, of the Nursery, Sandring. 
ham, and forester to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
died after a short illness, on the 16th inst., from 
pneumonia, in his 66th year. A man of sterling 
business habits, courteous and kind to all with 
whom he came into contact, he was affectionately 
respected. For over twenty years forester to the 
Priuce, he had seen many changes on the estate, 
and his opinion was always sought both by the 
Prince, and his agent Mr. Beck, in regard to the 
various alterations and improvements that were 
made. Plain and unassuming in speech and 
manner, and thoroughly practical in all that 
appertained to his profession, deceased will be 
greatly missed by a large circle of friends. 
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Botanical Gardens : K. A list of British and 
colonial gardens is published in the Kew Bulletin 
each year, and in the Horticultural Directory for 
the current year, published at 12, Mitre Court 
Chambers, E.C. There are botanical gardens at 
the capital of most European countries, with the 
exception of Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, Rou mania, 
Ac. 

Correction. —In Flower Garden Calendar, issue 
of Gardeners' Chronicle for April 15, "List of 
Annuals," read Anagallis for Amaryllis. 

Cucumber : C. 8. B. We cannot trace the cause 
of the malady; the soil seenia suitable. Are 
there any knobs on the roots ? 

Dishonest Exhibiting ; Inexperience. We should 
advise a rule being added to the schedule, disquali- 
fying all exhibits not the bond Me growth of the 
person showing. To enable the society to carry 
out this rule in a satisfactory manner, an inspec- ' 
tion of gardens should be made by a small expert 
committee a few weeks previous to the show. 
No honest exhibitor woula object to this being 
carried out. 

Fountains: G. K. P. It is against our rule to 
recommend traders. Why not consult our 
advertisement columns, or those of other journals ? 
Witb regard to the name of the maker of those 
at Holland House, a note addressed to Mr. Dixon, 
the head gardener, might elicit the desired 
information. 

Green-fly on Plants of Maidenhair Ffrn : 
C. G. The surest and safest means is the XL • 
ALL vapour (Richards'). 

Horticultural Teachino : A. B. Apply to Mr. 
Webb. Books alone will not enable you to pass 
any examination. They must be used only as aids 
to practical work. 

Insects : /. R. Orthesia insignia ; a very trouble- 
some coccid in a few localities in Great Britain. 
In Ceylon it is a very serious pest, and is known 
by the name of the "Lantana Bug." Take 
infested plants from the house, and remove 
insects with a large dry camel's-hair brush. 
Repeat this at intervals of eight to ten days for 
a few weeks, and do not allow the insects to 
attain their long white tails (ovisacs). A weak 
soap wash may be found effectual, but the 
insects are hard to kill. R. N. 

Mildew on Roses : W. D. Roses in some localities 
seem peculiarly liable to attacks of mildew, and 
cultivators living in such should take precautions 
in good time. When the plants are at rest they 
should be washed with Gishurst Compound soap, 
at the rate of 3 ounces in a gallon of hot water. 
During the forcing until flowers appear the 
plants should be wetted with sulphide of potas- 
sium at the rate of half an ounce in 1 gallon of 
rain-water. If there are no permanent plants in 
the forcing-house, some ilowers-of-sulphur may 
be sprinkled over a potful of slaking lime before 
forcing begins in the house. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue are requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number, — J. M. Festuca ovina, 
glaucous variety. — E. C. C. D. Alchemilla 
arvensis, a weed, with green flowers. — F. D. 1, 
Forsythia suspensa ; 2, Muscari racemosum : 3, 
Daphne Mezereum. — A. B. We cannot under- 
take to name garden varieties; they are too 
numerous. 1, a form of N. incomparabilis ; *2, 
one of the Barri section, from incomparabilis ; 
3, Narcissus bioolor ; a form of Pseudo-Narcis- 
sus. — J. E. Akebia quinata. — It. C. N. Iris 
tuberosa. — A Reader. 1, Clianthus puniceus ; 
2, Gloriosa superba. — A. B. C. 1, Bifrenaria 
Harrisonise ; 2, Ly caste macrobulbon. — M. 1, 
Dendrobium crassinode Barberianum, a very good 
variety ; 2, D. Pierardi ; 3, D. Wardianum, a 
fine variety ; 4, D. devonianum. — K. P. 1, 



Cyrtopodium Andersoni ; 2, Bifrenaria Htrrii. 
ionise. — W. D. f Shrewsbury. 1, Dracaena fra- 

ns ; 2, D. am&biliB ; 3, D. pulcherrima ; 4, 
srminalis ; 5, D. regina? ; 6, D. marginata.- 
R. T. 1, Richardia Pentlandi ; 2, B. Elliot. 
tiana ; 3, Dendrobium nobile, a very fine large 
form ; 4, D. nobile, good in colour ; 5, Croton 
interruptus. — W. H, H. 1 and 2, very pretty 
forms of Dendrobium nobile. — G. F. T. t Oai. 4, 
Euphorbia mellifera. 

Odontoolossuac Vuylstekbanum : De B. C. 
Reichenbach's description is rather vague, but 
he rendered the matter clear when he wrote 
(see Gardeners 1 Chronicle, p. 7, voL xxii., 1884): 
"As for me, I well know this is no botaok: 
species." Orchidists generally know this fact. 

Peach-leaves and Fruits Injured : /. F. It a 
a case of scalding by sun-heat, together with lack 
of ventilation. This might readily occur in a 
lean-to house facing due south, in variable April 
weather. The gardener in charge cannot well be 
too alert in affording air at this season to forcing- 
bouses ; moreover, the leaves being very tender, 
are more readily injured now than later. There 
may be defective panes of glass in the roof. 

Shells in Soil : P. N. F. The bivalve shelli 
are those of Spluerium corneum, Linoe, the 
commonest one of the so-called "freshwater 
cockles. " I have never heard of fish swallowing 
the shells, but have no doubt but that the soft 
parts would prove a most acceptable morsel to 
the piscine palate. W. M. W. 

Sulphide of Potassium on Vines with FRrrc 
Setting : VUis. It is a ticklish stage at which 
to employ the sulphide against mildew, and we 
would advise yon to try its effects on a few 
affected bunches and leaves tint, then, if no 
harm is apparent, proceed further. A suitable 
strength is £ oz. to 1 gallon of water. There ia 
no remedy for red spider better than tpoogiog 
the leaves with warm water. 

Tomatos ; A. R. 8. Your Tomatos are attacked 
by a fungus. Syringe them -with a solution of 
sulphide of potassium. 

Vine- leaves Diseased : One in Ignorant*. Tbe 
check in growth is due to the powdery mildew, 
Oidium Tuckeri. Dry heat and want of veotili- 
tion are probably the conditions which have 
given rise to it. The disease should be checked 
now, as it will affect the fruit. To check the 
fungus, use flowers-of -sulphur dusted thinly and 
evenly over the affected plants, aod sprinkle the 
soil beneath. Or, it may be syringed on, mixed 
with water. Tbe disease is not difficult to 
control if the air of the house be looked to aod 
sulphur used. If sulphur is too slow, try a weak 
sulphide of potassium. 

Vines Shanking, leaves thin and wabtt: 
Vine leaves. The first is due to unwholesome 
soil leading to loss of tbe feeding roots ; to the 
roots being at too great a depth from the surface or 
to over cropping and wholesale instead of gradad 
removal of snoots and foliage — which it is in your 
case we are unable to indicate. Examine the 
border and the roots, aud be especially inquisitive 
concerning the drainage if the natural soil L ' 
retentive. The war tineas and thinness of tbe 
leaves are conditions due to lack of ventiUtioo 
and excess of moisture, the latter being usually 
the correlative of the former. The obviom 
remedy is more air, even if a little more fire heat 
has to be employed and less damping down. 
Wo would advise you to employ, in dampiog 
down, less chemical manure, soot, andcetspool- 
stuff, and to rely on clean water. If the tin* 
roots are in a diseased state, tbe application of 
manure - water to the border will aggravate 
matters. 

CoMyi'KicATioys Reckived.-W. K., Aberdeen.— W. §»*"• 
Mersina.— C. S., D.irmstidU— De B. Craw*hay.— F &- 
The Director Royal Garden;*, Kew. — M. R, MiddelMirjn- 
W. G. S., DnnstabK-H. G., Kvd*.— W. fc N.-H. P ■ ■' 
C. W. D -L C.-H. H. DO. -A. D.-J. B. D., CalitorD^ 
— W. G. S., Loeds.— U. W.— Cjmm. Hatibury.-F WorW 
—J. OB. - E. C.-C. B. H. — W. Swan.- W. H. »• 
-H. M.-A. W. K.—». L.-E. H. 8 -W. Stroma 
Hubert B.— A. C. C. H.-C. R. F.-T. Coomber.-^ 
Institution, Great Britain.— H. W. W.— R L. H.-D. T. * 
-P. B.-E. M. H.-W. S.-W. H. G.— W. Siehc, Meraini.- 
C. W. D.-H. E., Ryde.— E. J.- tt. W.— W. C.-Soedi. 

BPBCIMBKS AKD PHOTtOBAMl* Rbckivkd wttb Tha** 4 - - 
G. M., Canterbury.— O. E. Memel, 8. Australia. 

(rV Mwrhsts and Wvtiher, m p. x.) 
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WHEAT AND TULIPS.* 

WITH the first of these subjects we need 
not here concern ourselves ; but the 
second— the Tulip— has great interest for us, 
and doubtless for many of our readers. The 
learned professor could scarcely have sought a 
more interesting exotic plant than the Tulip, 
nor one the investigation of whose history in 
Europe was more worthy of his pen. He has 
evidently spared no pains in acquiring informa- 
tion from ancient writings, MSS., rare books, 
paintings, and mosaics, and he has arrayed 
his facto, and marshalled his conclusions in a 
masterly manner. If hypotheses have to be 
advanced in order to explain the necessary 
connection in the lines of advance of the Tulip 
from East towards the Atlantic, they are 
extremely modest, and never in any case offend 
by reason of extravagance. 

Commencing with Tulip australis, Link, he 
combines under it, 1, the smallest-flowered 
varieties, namely T. Celsiana, D.C., a native of 
Southern France, the Maritime Alps, and the 
Tuscan Apennines ; T. transtagana, Brotoro, of 
Portugal and Spain ; T. fragrans, Munby, from 
N. Africa ; 2, T. alpestris, Jordan, from the Alps 
of Savoy ; 3, T. Grisebachiana, Pantoscek, from 
the Herzegovina; 4, T. Biebersteiniana, from 
Southern Russia ; 5, T. sylvestris, to which 
belongs, in consequence of a basal purple patch 
in the bloom, the strikingly dissimilar Grecian 
T. Orphanidea, Boissier. Among these forms, 
T. sylvestris is, he tells us, by far the most 
widely distributed of all, being found in the 
whole of Italy, France, Germany, Southern 
Sweden, and England. According to Levier, 
it is met with in Attica and Laconia, whilst its 
allies are, when not transplanted by man, mostly 
to be found in their native habitats in cultivated 
land, in vineyards, fields, and parks, and in the 
vicinity of such places. Only in Greece, Sicily, 
and the neighbourhood of Montese in the 
Bolognese Apennines are they now found in 
the primeval habitats (Levier). Whether they 
are indigenous to England and North Germany, 
remarks the author, is doubtful, as De Oandolle 
in 1855, in his l J lantes de Naturalisation a 
petite distance, recorded with a mark of 
interrogation ; but as Camel with certainty 
showed, in 1879, these Tulips, when found in 
districts about which there never has been a 
doubt, as in Tuscany, they form a compara- 
tively reccut addition to the flora. Cesalpino 
(1583) knew of no other habitat for the plant, 
known then under the name of "Lonchites," 
than Barga, in the Upper Serchio valley ; and 
de l'Obel (1575) knew of them only in the 
vicinity of Bologna, and called them Lillionar- 
ciuus Bononiensis luteus. 

Other writers, Clusius among the number, 
mention Bologna as the habitat of the Bolog- 
nese Tulip, a name that was adopted by all the 
writers of the seventeenth century. There 

* Weietn und Tulpt und deren Gtschichte, von H. Grafen xu 
Bohns • L*ub*ch, Profeisor der Botaoik an dcr Univeraitat, 
Stnuburg. Leipzig : VerUg von Arthur Felix, 1899. 



exists in Florence a manuscript catalogue, most 
carefully got up by Micheli at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and from this appears a 
single habitat of the Bologna Tulip, namely, a 
spot opposite to the gate of the town ; so that 
it must have been, as it is now, a common plant 
at Florence and Lucca. Our author thinks that 
the field Tulip, having become common in Italy 
at that period, it was an easy matter for the 
bulbs to find their way to countries north of the 
Alps, thus throwing doubt on the indigenous- 
ness of the plant in Germany, England, and 
elsewhere. That good grounds exist for such 
doubts is shown by the fact that in the Upper 
Rhine Valley the yellow Tulip has a very irre- 
gular distribution. In Baden this species grows 
sparingly in a few places on the flanks of the 
Black Forest, and at Heidelberg, but it is 
entirely missing from the flora of Freiburg ; 
whilst in Alsace it is much more abundant, 
and is detested by the Vine-growers of the 
Colmar district as an indestructible weed. 
It is found in the Vine-covered hills of Mul- 
hausen, and in Lower Alsace in many places, as 
was noted by Kirschleger. In Heidelberg this 
species was observed in 1782 ; but in Upper 
Alsace, however, the first discovery was made 
in 1791, according to a written notice in the 
Leipzig University Library, by Mappus, which 
Hermann says was mentioned by Kirschleger. 
It is noted there " odorata est. In quibusdam 
vineis inter Niedermorschwehr et Ingersheim 
adeo frequens est, ut floris tempore solum flave- 
dine lacteum sit. Ut Hyacinthus botryoides 
mala herba, Bartholdy und * Miror Hallerum ' 
dubitare indigenam esse. Miror Mappum qui 
Alsatiam superiorem frequentius adiisw videtur 
non habere. Copiose crescit ad Colmariam, in 
den Rebstiicken auf dem Ttirckheimer Berge 
gegen dem Katzenthal, hinter Ingersheim, ubi 
Hoitz amicus filii detexit, 1794." 

From this passage it would seem that the 
species was, at that time, unknown in Lower 
Alsace, whilst to-day it is found in the immediate 
vicinity of Strasburg, at Kolbshain plentifully, 
also at Oberehnheim and Mittelbergheim. In 
Niedermorschwhir it is so abundant in the 
vineyards that these are yellow with the 
blossoms. In the neighbouring Switzerland, 
it was at that period scarcely known, 
otherwise Haller, 1768, as quoted by Herman, 
would not have said "non credo veram esse 
civem et si passim in pratis circa urbem 
reperitur. Cum tamen Linmeus inter indigenas 
enumerat non visum est patriae hoc ornamentum 
negare. In prato piano et regione urbis, in 
altem Berg." In Wurtemberg it is not ascer- 
tained for certain that the species exists, 
although Ulm is mentioned by Martens and 
Kemmler, 1865, as a habitat. Leopold's Flora, 
of this city, 1728, does not include it. 

The plant is entirely missing to-day from 
Bavaria, and in JFra»»c<mia, Volkamerus, 1700, saya 
that 4 * Tulipa boloniensis lutea in hortis. " In the 
vicinity of Leipzig and Halle, the older authors 
mention it as being only a garden plant. In 
Saxony and Silesia it is not found in a state of 
Nature, but only as a garden escape. In 
Austria the plant rarely occurs ; Monte Mag- 
giore, near Fiume, is named by Hubs, 1797, 
and a few other sites. 

Linnieus was made by Haller to say that he 
believed T. sylvestris to be a native plant, but 
the exact opposite was the case, as he says in 
the second edition of Flora Suecica, 1755, that 
it was a recent garden escape. Strange to say, 
Fries perpetuated Haller's new translation in 
his Flora Scunia, 1835, p. 170. The old French 
Floras confuse the true Tulipa sylvestris with 



T. Celsiana, a native of Southern France, and 
for the purpose of the author they cannot be 
taken into account. No mention is made of the 
species by Vaillant, 1723, or by Dalibard, 1749 ; 
and Bulliardi, much later, without comment, 
terms it a wild Tulip. 

In England, the species occur on chalk soil in 
Norfolk and Suffolk ; and Hooker, 1870, says it 
is "possibly wild." Smith also, Flora Bri- 
tannica, 1800-1804, declares it to be indigenous ; 
but Hudson, Flora Anglica, 1762, does not 
mention it. It would therefore appear that 
Tulipa sylvestris is not indigenous in Germany, 
France, Sweden, and England, and that its 
distribution took place in the course of 
the second half of the 18th century. It is 
characteristic that the spread of the plant did 
not occur gradually northward, like Senecio 
vernalis, or westward like Puccinia Malvacea- 
rum, but rather suddenly everywhere. 

This sudden appearance was simply due to the 
fact, that distribution took place from nume- 
rous centres, the botanical and private gardens 
in the countries mentioned, by exchanges and 
sales long before the plant became wild gene- 
rally. Even in Italy T. sylvestris was certainly 
much cultivated in gardens. 

If this should seem remarkable to us, for the 
slight fragrance of the bloom could scarcely have 
been the inducement to its cultivation, we must 
remember that the Tulip belonged to the 
fashionable flowers of those times, and everyone 
endeavoured to secure the finest and most com- 
plete collection of them, from which certainly 
Bononiensis lutea would scarcely be omitted. 

Whilst it is easy to trace the time and 
mode of distribution of the species from 
Bologna, it is not so easy to account for 
its first appearance there, which must 
have occurred in remote ages. That the 
species is not indigenous to Bologna appears 
from the writings of Mattei, in which it is 
stated that the plant was found in cultivated 
land, namely in Acacia and Gleditschia woods, 
and never in virgin land. In this matter he 
pays no regard to the statements of others, that 
it is found in the Bologna Apennines by Mon- 
tese, a certainly primseval habitat, also in the 
Apuan and higher Apennines where Tulipa 
Celsiana is commonly found. Mattei believed 
in the Tulipa Celsiana having descended from 
the higher mountains to the lower foot-hills, 
and the result of changes in the climatic condi- 
tions originated the Bologna Tulip, its appear- 
ance occurring about Bologna in historical 
times. 

This opinion of Mattei finds several sup- 
porters and opponents ; among the latter Krelage, 
who carried out experiments in Holland with 
T. Celsiana, but with negative results, seeing 
that the plant had been cultivated in that 
country from the time of Clusius, and remained 
essentially constant, and never became like T. 
sylvestris ; and the author gives a number of 
reasons why that should so be. 

(To be continued.) 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

♦ 

ORCHIDS AT GUNNERSBURY HOUSE 

Those who were fortunate enough to see the 
magnificent group of Dendrobium formosum gigan- 
tum, staged by Mr. Jas. Hudson, gardener to 
Messrs. de Rothschild, at the Royal Horticultural 
Society, on October 11, 1898, greatly admired the 
specimens, though many doubted if such success 
could be maintained in the case of such a reputedly 
bad doer. Several of the plants shown had been 
in Mr. Hudson's care for seven or eight years, 
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although with these exceptions the plants were 
imported two years ago. TIj ■ group consisted of 
thirty-four plants, bearing together about 700 large 
pure white flowers with yellow discs to the 
labellum, the shade of yellow varying ill the 
different specimens. 

A recent visit to Gunnersbury House has shown 
that specimens are not only sustaining their vigour, 
but aro increasing in size and in the number of 
their young growths, whicli are now pushing 
strongly in the warm house in which they are 
impended. Further evidence that the treatment 
the plants are given is salutary may be seen in the 
several young seedlings raised from the seeds 
brought over ou the roots of the importations, and 
some of which are approaching maturity. 

Many cultivators utterly fail to get this line 
nigro-hirsute Dendrobium to thrive for any length 
of time, and some help may be obtained from 
briefly considering Mr. Hudson's method. Of 
course, with this, as with many other Orchids, 
something depends on getting suitable places in 
which they can grow and rest. That being secured, 
Mr. Hudson holds that if the warm-growing season 
and the cooler dry resting season be observed, no 
difficulty should arise. But as a means of pro- 
venting stagnant moisture at all seasons, he attaches 
much importance to his plan of using good-sized 
pieces of virgin-cork beneath and areund the plants, 
which with the cork, are fixed with sphagnum-moss 
in the baskets in the usual way. 

A general collection of Orchids is not attempted 
at Gunnersbury House, only batches of showy 
things ; but even tbe most difficult, such as Vanda 
ciprulea, seem to thrive remarkably well. 

The many ranges of fruit-houses are well-cropped, 
especially the vineries. Straw berry-h oases, and 
Orchard- houses. Some of the stone fruits in pots 
are thinly cropped, the fogs having destroyed the 
flowers and newly -set fruits. 

The new Bamboo-garden, and the bog-garden 
beside the lake, with the new coloured Water- 
Lilies, will soon form fine features in the pleasure 
grounds. J, O'B. 

Those who are disposed to think that Vanda 
teres is a shy -Dowering species, should have 
seen it at Gunnersbury Park at the end of the 
third week in April. It was then grandly in 
bloom at the west end of a lean-to stove. This 
house faces south, and a line of plants in a long box 
occupies tbe end of the house close to the glass, 
which is fully exposed to the sun after 11 o'clock 
in the day. A passage-way down by the end of the 
central pit divides the front line of plants from one 
which has its box resting on the brick side of the 
pit. The two lines of plants, one behind the other, 
make up a length ol from 9 to 10 feet each, and 
between them they hud about 1G0 expanded 
blossoms, and wonderfully fine ones, too. It was a 
glorious sight, 1 say was, because thruc days after 
the dowers were all cut for sending to Newmarket. 



The plants are growing ii 
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clean crocks, charcoal, and sphagnum. Mr. Reynolds 
holds that the position occupied by the plants has 
a most important 'tearing on their well-being. At 
the end of May or the beginning of June, the 
plants are cut clean tb rough just above the surface, 
the boxes arc re-soiled, and the severed plants, 
which have ample roots, planted in the fresh soil. 
Moisture is reduced as tbe days shorten, but 
augmented as npring approaches. This glorious 
species can scarcely be- seen under better conditions 
than at Gunnersbury Park. One or two plants 
show more distinct and richer markings than those 
of the type, and will probably bo known as the 
Gunnersbury Park variety. Four. 
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This pretty Oncidium, discovered by Warsce- 
wita on the Cbiriijui Mountain at 10,1X10 feet 
attitude, never seems to have been imported in 
quantity, though, in 1870, Messrs. Veitch & Sons 
obtained from Costa Rica a few good plants. 



Since then it baa appeared occasionally, but never 
in sufficient numbers to bring it into prominence. 
It is characterised by large bract* at the base of 
tbe flowers, which are about 1J inch in width, and 
of an uniform bright yellow colour, the blade of 
the lip extended on a long claw or isthmus. The 
species is also known as O. bifroni. A fine inflor- 
escence has come to hand from the collection of 
Mrs. Ida Brandt, Biesbach, Zurich. 

Maxillaria Turneri. 
This pretty and fragrant Orchid appeared many 
years ago in the then famed collection of Mr. 
Turner, and for many years the only plants of it in 
gardens were pieces taken from the original plant, 
even if the whole of the stock now in cultivation is 
not to. It affords a proof that Orchids need not 
degenerate under cultivation. A tine plant ii now 
in flower with Walter Cobb, Esq., Dulcote, Tun- 
bridge Wells (gr., Mr. J. Howes}, Each leading 



growth produces a number of flowers. These have 
narrow segments, the bases of which are white, the 
upper portions yellow tinged with reddish -brown, 
especially on the reverse side, and exbaliog a 
pleasant odour of the Honeysuckle, Some regard 
it as a variety of M. luteo-alba, but both tbe plant 
by its brownish tint, and the plant and flowers, 
have other characters which render it distinct from 
that species. 



Adman.*: "Ladv Whian.'* 
A few years ago there appeared in an importation 
rnado by Messrs. Linden, of Brussels, a series of 
very pretty Odontoglossums, which bad the form 
of O. Hnnnowelliannm to a great degree, and the 
new arrivals were supposed to be the result of a 
natural cross between O. Hunne well ian urn and O, 
crispum, and forms of them were figured in the 
Liiuienia under the name of O. Adrians-. Later, 
several forms of it appeared with cultivators in 
England, one of the prettiest being the variety 
named above and here illustrated (tig. 05), shown 
by Sir Frederick Wigan, Bart., Clare Lawn, East 
Sheen (gr., Mr. W. H. Young), at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, on April 18, when 
the Orchid Committee gave it an Award of Merit. 
The neatly shaped flowers were cream- white spotted 
with brown, the crest being bright yellow. 



DgNDKOTlIUlt X CVBELK, C>AKW00D VaBIITY 

The original form of this graceful cross between 
D. uobile and D. Wardiauum was raised some years 
ago by Messrs. J. Veitch k Sons. The present 
variety (fig. 06, p. 259), was raised by Norman C 
Cookson, Esq., Oak wood, Wylam, Northumberland 
(gr., Mr. William Murray), the form of D. nobile 
used being D. nobile Burfordiense, which, it kill 
be remembered, gave a case of trilabellia, u in I). 
n. Cooksoni, except that the labelloid markings in 
imitation of tbe lip appears in the lateral sepals 
instead of in the petals, as in D. n- Cooksosi, mi 
in most other cases of irregular peloria in Orchidi. 
The batch raised by Mr. Cookson displayed great 
variety, but the plants were tolerably constant in 
the markings on tbe lower sepals, although tbey 
differed in tint. The flowers of this charming 
hybrid are white, tinged and tipped with bright 
rose colour ; the disc is purplish -crimson on in 
orange. coloured ground. 



The Bulb Garden. 



HYMENOCALLIS. 
Thk species of Hymenocallis proper (excluding 
Ismcne) possess white fragrant flowers, which an 
sessile, or nearly so, and have green filaments and 
styles. The species are so much alike that the 
nomenclature of these plants is in a confused state 
in many gardens. All require, with perhaps one 
exception, stove treatment, and copious supplies of 
water when growing. H. tubiflora and H. litlorshi, 
the latter a warm greenhouse plant, grow best 
with the pots partially submerged. They must be 
shaded from strong sunshine when growing, and 
are benefited by syringing on bright days. Mannrt- 
water, preferably from cow-houses, will help then 
considerably ; soot and lime-water sprinkled on tin 
pathways will intensify the rich green of the leaves. 
They enjoy a fairly ample root-run of sandy lean, 
mixed with one quarter of its bulk of well-rotted 
leaf-mould ; stronger growing plants, such as H- 
speciosa, H. littoralis, and H. caribiva, may have 
an addition in dried cow -manure broken into small 
nodules. When growth is completed, it is advis- 
able to rest them in a pit or house having a tem- 
perature of 65° to 60°, decreasing the amount of 
water at the same time. As they are not deciduous 
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unless rendered so, they must not be allowed 
to become quite dry, or the leaves will suffer. 
Over-dried bulbs take some time starting into 
growth again, and in this state they are suscep- 
tible to the attacki of the bulb-mite. 

One of the most distinet is H. to bi flora, with thin 
orate lanceolate leaves a foot or more long, 5 inches 
bread at the middle, with a abort petiole. The 
peduncle ia short and slender, and bears an umbel 
of tan or more erect flowers, with long slender 
tubes and drooping linear segments 4 inches long, 
ind a small, not toothed, occasionally plicate 
stamina] cup. This species is BOW becoming 
common in cultivation, owing to the demand for 
its long tubular flowers in a cat state. 



H. caribma, — This plant is mostly confused 
with H. speciosa, which it much resembles. It 
differs in having leaves upwards of 2 feet long, 
3 inches broad, thin in substance, and the flowers 
more closely arranged on the top of the peduncle, 
and furnished with shorter tubes. Its variety 
patens has a long slender peduncle, with longer 
and thinner flower*. 

II. expanta has narrower and longer leaves and 
flowers than in II. caribaja, otherwise there ia no 
apparent difference. 

H. Moritsiana produces leaves with the blade 
1 foot long, 6 inches wide, with a long stout 
petiole, much resembling those of Eucharis grandi- 
flora. The flowers, produced in early spring, art 



typical H. cvata are very lax and poor, but, under 
high cultivation, the flowers and leafage greatly 
improve. 

H. lilloralw.—Thu species may be accepted as 
the type to which H. distioha, U. tenuiflora, and 
H. senegambica, are allied. It is extremely vari- 
able in leaf and flower. The leaves of the type are 
2} feet long, strap-shaped, or narrowly lanceolate, 
sessile, up to 2 inches wide, glabrous -green in colour, 
and tough in texture. The flowers average tea to 
an nmbel, and consists of a tube half -a foot long, 
ending in recurved, and occasionally twisted Beg 
meats, 4 inches long, adnate to the base of the 
staminal cap. This cup is an ioeh in length and 
width, toothed, and occasionally plicate when the 
flower first opens. It may be grown successfully 
in a warm greenhouse, but should not be over-fed 
with manure, or the flowers will come with fasciated 
filaments and distorted perianth. tube. B.ltatufiora 
is a species from New Granada with slimmer 
flowers, otherwise resembling H. littoralia, or some 
of its many forms. 

//. ticnegatnbica. — A species from West Africa, 
which, though geographically removed from H. 
littoralia, a New World species, differs only in 
having a wider staminal cup, whioh becomes almost 
rotate as the flower ages. It requires stove-house 
temperature to do it well. 

H. Harriiiana is a plant of small growth, with 
leaves 1 foot long, a short slender peduncle, bear- 
ing three flowers with slender tubes and narrow 
segments, the staminal enp being small, and 
curiously plicate. It is a native of Mexico, and a 
comparatively recent introduction into gardens, 
though known as far back as 1838. 

11. taccra has narrow, sword -shaped leaves, 
similar to those of H. littoralis ; the flowers are 
much shorter than ia that species, with a spreading, 
almost rotate stamina! cup. It is a native of the 
.Southern States, and may be grown successfully in 
tbe warm greenhouse. Poor forms of this species 
are hardly worth cultivating, when so many Kicher- 
flowered species are available. 

if. macroetephana, — This plant is considered to 
be a hybrid between H. speciosa and H. (Ismene) 
calathtna. The leaves are 3 feet long, 3 inches 
broad at. the middle, sessile, with a sheathing base. 
The flower* are produoed in an umbel of eight, and 
consist of a short tube of a greenish -white colour, 
white segments, 3 inches long, half an inch wide, 
and a wide funnel-shaped, partially -dilated staminal 
cup, the free ends of the filaments being incurved— 
a characteristic of Ismene. It requires the same 
treatment a* given to H. speciosa. O. B. M. 



SPONTANEOUS HYBRIDS OF 
HARDY PLANTS. 



//. uiutalata: — This species ha* leaves similar in 
shape to those of H. tubiflora, but with a longer 
and more slender petiole. The peduncle is stout, 
1 foot or more high, with an umbel of eight or more 
Dowers, each t> inches long and wide, with a slightly 
carved tube, narrow segments, « toothed staminal 
cup, and red-tinted filaments. This species is largely 
grown on the Continent under the name of Pan- 
cratium uDdolatum. It is a native of Venezuela. 

//. uptciosa. — This is a plant which varies a 
good deal in the shape of the leave*, as in H, 
caribesa, H. Moritziana, and U. ovata to H. eucha- 
ridifolia. The leavesof the type are tough, usually 
twelve in number, each 1 i to 2 feet long, G inches 
broad, with a short winged petiole. The flowers 
range in cultivated forms from 6 to 12 inches in 
diameter and length, and consist of a stout tube, 
segments up to half -an -inch in width, and a toothed 
staminal cup 1 to 2 inches across. They usually 
appear in tbe autumn. 



thinner and more lax than in H. speciosa, other- 
wise there is no difference in cultivated specimens. 

H. ttteharitlifolia. —This ia a compact plant, with 
leaves 8 or more inches long and broad, with a very 
short-winged petiole, the leaves being alternately 
arranged around a thickened stem composed of the 
sheathing petioles. The peduncle is a foot in 
length, bearing a doxen flowers, which do not 
materially differ from those of 11. speciosa, or H. 
Moritziana. It is a free- flowering plant, taking 
up but little room ; tbe flowers it produces are 
quite as good as those of more bulky species. It 
come* from Venezuela. 

H. aratu. — This species resembles H. speciosa 
under cultivation, differing only in having smaller, 
almost sessile, ovate leaves a foot long, shorter 
flowers and peduncle. A plant I have, under the 
name of H. filamentosa, is either a form of this 
specie* or II. speciosa ; it is distinct only in the 
unusual length of tbe filaments. The flowers of 



Campanulas. — No spontaneous hybrids of Cam- 
panula have ever shown themselves in Edge garden, 
except in what I call the C. rotundifolia section, 
including C. rhomboidalis. These seem to cross 
freely together, and it is easy in my garden to pick 
out a series in which all tbe so-called species would 
seem to be concurrent. C. rotundifolia itself, as a 
native species, is so remarkably variable in stature, 
in shape and size of flower, in breadth and form 
of leaf, and these distinct varieties so often prevail 
in well marked areas, that botanists are tempted 
to make several native species; butOodron remarks 
in his Flora of France that tbe whole section is 
such a little chaos, that he acquiesces in tbe con. 
elusions of his predecessors, though hardly any 
two of them formed the same conclusion* 1 How- 
ever, all these crosses are unfortunately fertile, 
though with anything approaching to isolation 
parents reproduce themselves with constancy, as 
they do in many other varieties of species amongst 
hardy plants. 

There are five or six well-established hybrids of 
Campanula known in gardens, C. Van Houttci 
(including its pal* form, C. Burghalti), C. Hen- 
dersoni, C. haylodgerjis, and two or three forms 
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known as G. F. Wilson. In Index Keicensis, the 
first three are printed as species of unknown 
habitat, notwithstanding the prevalent opinion 
that C. Van Houttei and C. Henderson! are 
hybrids raised, either artificially or by accident, by 
the nurserymen whose names they bear. C. Hen 
dersoni is almost certainly C. carpatica x C. pyra- 
midalis ; C. haylodgensis and the Q. F. Wilson s 
are known to have been raised by artificial crossing 
about thirty years ago by the late Mr. Anderson 
Henry, of Hay Lodge, in Mid Lothian. The former 
was said to be C. carpatica x C. pnsUla, and the 
others, C. carpatica x C. pulla. Indeed, their 
pendulous flowers suggest C. pnlla, and there has 
lately been distributed from Mr. Archer Hind's 
garden in Devonshire, a similar spontaneous hybrid 
known to be a seedling of C. pull*. Having grown 
these hybrids for many years, and having, year 
after year, looked for seed on them in vain, I have 
come to the conclusion that they are all barren, 
though more than once in seed catalogues of botanic 
gardens I have seen seed of C. Van Houttei offered, 
but I have never been able to get it, and should be 
glad to know if anyone has ever raised it. 

Before leaving Campanula, I mention an obscure 
and mysterious form, C. plauiflora (Lam.) syn. C. 
nitida (Alton). It is wrongly referred in the Index 
Kewensis to C. pyramidalis, with which it has 
nothing in common. As Gray rightly classes it 
under C. penicifolia, but says it has never been 
found wild anywhere, much less near Hudson's 
Bay, as former botanists asserted. Though there 
is a double form, I have never heard of seed of it ; 
it may possibly be a hybrid, but I believe it to be a 
persistently stunted form of C. pereicifolia. Any- 
how, a plant of it has come in my garden amongst 
seedlings of C. persicifolia. 

Poppies. 

Hybrids amongBt Papaver are rare, and I have 
found them iu variably barren, though they may 
develop fruit well-developed and sound. The 
many varieties of P. orientale and P. bracteatum 
are not properly hybrids, as these two belong to 
one species ; but the most interesting hybrid 
Poppy I have, came originally from Mr. Carrington 
Ley's garden, near Maidstone, and is P. rupifragum 
x P. orientale. The same plant of P. rupifragum 
growing there by the side of P. orientale has pro- 
duced several successive crops of hybrid seed. I 
have twice raised perhaps a hundred plants from 
seed he sent me gathered from it, and they are 
perfectly constant, being very good garden plants, 
flowering abundantly in summer and autumn, 
ripening fruit, but never a seed. Mr. Carrington 
L^y'B Poppy is not the only instance I have 
known of the same plant producing only hybrid 
seed year after year. I have in vain tried to pro- 
duce the eame hybrid artificially in Edge garden. 
The only other hybrid Poppy I have seen, which 
came here spontaneously, was P. caucasicum x P. 
Rhaeas, two very distinct species. The interme- 
diate characters were unmistakeable. The few 
plants which came were, of course, annual. I have 
recently sent a note to the Gardeners 1 Chronicle 
concerning P. oommutatum (E. Boissier, syn. P. 
umbrosum, Hort.), which has for many years 
grown here, and ripened seed, mixed in the same 
bed with P. Rhasas. The seed of P. umbrosum is 
blue, and can at once be distinguished from that of 
P. Rhieas, and so can the seedlings at every stage, 
and I have never seen an intermediate form, yet 
the Keiv Indtx treats the two as specifically the 
same. I have seen in seed catalogues "Hybrid 
Poppies " of particular colour and markings, 
offered, said to be between P. Rhaeas and P. som- 
niferum. If such a hybrid exists, which I doubt, 
the offspring certainly would not be constant. 

Saxifraoas. 
A short notice should be taken of hybrid 
Saxifragas. Several of our best winter-flowering 
forms are known to be hybrids, as S. apiculata, 
from which I have never got seed, and two very 
choice Saxifrages, bearing the name of Mr. Boyd, 



their raiser. One, with pale yellow flowers, is 
presumably S. Burseriana x S. aretioides ; the other, 
with white flowers, probably S. Burseriana x S 
Rocheliana. Both are sparingly fertile, and I have 
raised seedlings from them all reverting towards S. 
Burseriana, and inferior to their parents. S. Burser- 
iana is a variable species, and it is not always easy 
to say whether seedlings of it are hybrids or 
typical. I have at least one hybrid which I refer 
to it, crossed spontaneously with S. Rocheliana. 
The flowers are large, pure white, and nearly 
sessile ; the foliage and habit resemble the yellow 
S. Boydi, but the flowers are produced very 
sparingly. A hybrid named S. Macnabiana, like a 
compact and elegant form of S. Cotyledon, comes 
nearly true from seed, a rare character in hybrids. 
S. longifolia from home seed shows many signs of 
being hybridised. In its native home it mixes 
freely with S. Aizoon, and this is probably the 
commonest foreign pollen parent, but I find most 
of the incrusted Saxifragas so uncertain from 
garden seed that I cannot say anything definite 
about their hybrids. As far as I have observed, 
these are mostly more or less fertile. C. WoUey 
Dod, Edge Hall, Malpa*. 

(To be continued.) 



CONIFEBS.* 

(Concluded from p. 227.) 

Grafting. —All Conifers, if not too resinous, may 
be grafted ; but, however successful this operation 
may be, grafted plants are never so successful 
as seedlings, because they rarely make perfect 
" leaders," and symmetry is thus sacrificed; this 
is most marked in Pines and Firs. 

In grafting, the selection of the " stock " becomes 
an important item, for before we can "graft," we 
must have something to graft on, and this " some- 
thing" must be suitable, or the grafts will not 
" take." The best stock for Thuyas is the Ameri- 
can Arbor-vitee (T. occidentalis) ; T. orieo talis, 
however, refuses to unite with this. Thuya 
gigantea is equally good. For Junipers, Juniperus 
virginiana is best ; and for the Cupressus family, 
use C. sempervirens. Larix europrea is a good 
stock for Taxodium, and is said to be so for the 
Dammara Pine, and for the Deodar Cedar. Cedrus 
atlantica forms a good stock for the Deodar. 

The weeping forms of Larch are best increased 
by inarching in the open ground on the common 
Larch (Larix europsea). For true Pines, use Pinus 
sylvestris, P. Strobus, P. excelsa, or Abies pecti- 
nata. In all oases seedlings make the best stocks. 
With Pines, a caution is necessary, for if potted in 
small pots for the purpose of inside grafting, the 
roots often become cramped and assume a cork- 
screw form, which always stunts the trees in their 
after development It is advisable to pot only 
those seedlings as stocks which possess short and 
fibrous roots, and not to twist any of these roots 
(the more easily to get them into the pots), and 
thus initiate the " corkscrew " twist 

This potting- up of the various stocks should be 
done in autumn, and placed in cold frames. In 
March, take these stocks, which will have become 
established by this time, and select scions for 
them. These scions should consist of "leaders" 
in the Abietinese and Araucaria, and strong laterals 
in Cupressinete and Taxus. Various methods of 
grafting may be adopted. Tongue-grafting is a 
good general practice ; but crown, saddle, and 
splice-grafting may also be practised with success. 
Terminal grafting is, perhaps, the best method in 
Pinus, and, in fact, in Abietinexe generally. It is 
said that terminal grafting of herbaceous shoots 
may be successfully performed in a close case in 
spring. Having adapted the scion to the stock in 
one or other of the above ways, bind with Raffia, 
and smear the union with " clay -paste." Then 
place them under the stage in a warm pit for a 
couple of days ; at the end of this time examine the 

* Extracts from a paper read before the Mutual Improve- 
ment Society of the Royal Gardons, Kew, by Mr. B. H. 
Wilson. The Hooker Prize was awarded to this essay. 



union again, and, if necessary, add more clay, and 
plunge them in fibre in a close pit (tempera- 
ture 70° F. ). Water very sparingly, and occasionally 
damp overhead with a fine-rosed can, and shade 
from sun's rays. At the end of three weeks or a 
month the union should be complete. Take them 
out and gradually harden them off, and finally 
plant them out in the "nursery," where staking, 
watering, &c, must receive every attention. 

Pseudo-larix Ksempfera is best propagated by 
grafting scions on moderately thick pieces of its 
own root, well furnished with fibres. This is a 
method which deserves more general practice. 
Ginkgo biloba is dioecious, and grafting serves to 
unite the two sexes on one tree. Seedlings, or 
cuttings, of the type (6. biloba) form suitable 
stocks. Cleft-grafting in March in the open, or 
veneer-grafting in August under glass, are both 
equally successful. 

CUTTING8. 

Generally speaking, these should be selected from 
laterals, when the sap is in full motion (August or 
early September). They should consist of last 
year's branchlets, 4 to 6 inches in length, with a 
"beeL" Place them in shallow boxes, or beds of 
sandy soil, under a north wall, or in a cold frame, 
and shade. Better still, and always with the more 
tender species, place them in pots and plunge in 
bottom-heat of 70° F. In the latter case, with the 
hardy species, as soon as roots show, harden off 
and plant out in cold frame. Their after-treatment 
is the same as that of seedlings. In Retinospora 
(Cupressus), Araucaria, and Agathia, the main 
leader must be taken. With the last two 
the leader may be "ringed" and "mossed 7 ' 
(like Dracaena), and afterwards removed, but 1 
question if this be really advantageous, for I 
once saw one treated in this way and stood in a 
temperature of 65° F. for eighteen months, and 
then it had only "callused." Cutting them off 
and plunging in brisk heat is, I think, preferable. 
Of course, the Chili Pine requires cool treatment. 
I know of one which was rooted in the open (true, 
it was three years iu rooting), but it is now making 
a nice plant (4 feet high). After the leader has 
been removed, numerous lateral outgrowths form, 
and these when large enough make good cuttings. 
Araucaria Cunninghami has been raised from root- 
cuttings, and I think this might prove a very 
remunerative method of propagation. Roots two 
or three inches long, and half to three-quarters of 
an inch thick, placed in bottom heat of 65* to 70' F., 
root in six to eight weeks. 

Layering. 

This is easily performed by bending, slitting, 
and pegging down a desired shoot. It answers 
very well for Taxus and Cupressus. B. H. Wiko*. 



The Fernery. 

■ ■ • ■ 
CHOICE ADIANTUMS. 

From among the great number of beautiful 
species, it is difficult to make a limited selection, 
seeing that all are more or less of merit when well 
cultivated, and the modern mode of treatment cer- 
tainly brings out the characteristics of the plants 
to much advantage. In place of peat as a potting- 
soil, heavy shading on the houses, and much mois- 
ture, nearly all the species will be found to succeed 
better if potted in a compost consisting largely of 
good fibrous loam, leaf-mould that has been well 
cleansed from worms, &c. ; some well-dried stable- 
manure (I like to get it free from straw, &c., and 
dry it on the hot water-pipes), some sharp sand, and 
good drainage. In such a compost there are few 
Adiantums which will not succeed. I should add, 
that the compost should be used in a rough state, 
having a great objection to the use of a sieve, as 
it takes away the best portion of the compost 

In potting Adiantums, care should be taken that 
the roots are not crowded up together. Where the 
roots are much matted together the lower portion 
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may be cut away, for it ii from the surface that 
the nf» and moat vital roots arc produced. I do not 
like to disturb them while the plants are dormant, 
bat after they have started into active growth, at 
which period they take hold of the new soil qnickly. 
Many of thoae with spreading rhizomes may be 
divided according to the number or size of plant* 
required ; if only a small portion of the outside 
rhizomes are taken off with carp, young healthy 
plants may be established which will soon overtake 
the original, especially in the size of the fronds. 

After re-potting or dividing, they require a little 
loading and a fairly moist atmosphere, but water 
diould be afforded very sparingly at the roots until 
tliey have made a good start. After the plants are well 
established, and the pots rilled with roots, most of 
the Adiantntna will take up a good deal of moisture. 
While over-watering is one of the greatest evils in 
Fern culture, tho other extreme is also fatal. With 
attention to watering, most of the Adiantums may 
be grown fully exposed to the snn, and they will 
then make fronds of great substance ; besides 
nbich, in many varieties the young fronds will 
liave a bright rosy tint, which is quite lost under 
heavy shading. There are somo which, tinder any 



A. cardiochUvnn (poly phy Hum) : this is another 
which makes a fine specimen, the fronds are of a 
pale soft green, with a greyish shade, and when 
exposed to the sun the young fronds have a beau- 
tiful mauve tint. It is more suited for larger 
specimens, as it does not develop to its full beauty 
until it gets into a 6 or S-inch pot, when it will 
grow from 2 to 3 feet high. A. macrophyllum : of 
those with bright-tinted fronds this is the best 
known, and as it is readily raised from spores it is 
grown extensively for market from tiny plants in 
thumb pots to large specimens, it is equally beau- 
tifnl- It requires stove treatment, and unless well 
exposed to the light and sun is very tender ; under 
any circumstances it cannot bo recommended for 
winter use, but during the summer it will stand 
fairly well unless exposed to a dry atmosphere. 
A. macrophyllum bipinnatum : this bas tallish 
fronds, and the lower portion bipiouate. I have 
never known this to be raised from spores, though 
what appear to lie fertile fronds are plentiful ; it 
may be increased by divisions. A. foveamm i the 
young fronds of this species have a bright, almost 
crimson tint, changing to a pale soft green. 
This may he raised from spores, but is rather a 



treatment, will retain the deep green, the v 
of the CupUlaS- veneris type being examples of this ; 
sad I find those which never show any colour in 
the young fronds like a little more shade than 
those with the rosy-tinted fronds. 

In making a selection, I hardly need say that 
A. Parleyense should always be included ; the 
variety alcicome, which has deeply-cut, irregular 
pinnules, though not an improvement on the type, 
is an interesting form. I can find no record of its 
origin, hut I believe Messrs. It. Smith k Co, of 
Worcester, were the first to have it, and this must 
be upwards of fifteen years ago. A. curvatum is a 
very distinct and beautiful species, with ample, 
spreading fronds of a rich deep green, forming a 
oice contrast to those with the bright tints. It is 
a tiativo of Central America, and requires stove 
treatment ; it i* one of those which require shading 
from the direct rays of tho sun, but will not succeed 
tinder tho shade of other plants. A. trapeziforme 
is a more vigorous -growing species, and may be 
grown into a large specimen ; this does not show 
any colour in the fronds, but will thrive well in a 
sunny position. A. Lemonianum is a very distinct 
species, with ample, drooping fronds ; the large 
pinnules have long, slender stipes. A. Seemaoi 
somewhat resembles the above, but it does not 
make suoh large fronds, and is of a deep 
greet] : they both require stove treatment and 
some care, in order to succeed well with them. 



delicate Fern ; it somewhat resembles the beautiful 
A. letraphyllum gracile, which I am afraid is now 
nearly exlinot in this country. A. tenerum and 
A. scutum ; two useful Ferns, differ in that the 
first named has fronds which, when young, are of a 
crimson tint, while in the latter they are of a pale 
hue ; when much exposed they may have a bronzy- 
brown tint. A. LHtliomi has more drooping fronds, 
of a soft pale green. A. Mariesii is one of the beat 
varieties of Capillus- veneris, the rich, deep green 
fronds stand erect on stiff, almost black stipes. 
A. imbricatum is also worthy of note, having 
drooping fronds, with large, deeply- cut pinnules. 
I must leave out the numerous varieties of the 
cuneatum type ; also many others which are 
equally worthy of culture. I could from n emory 
extend these notes to include upwards of 100 species 
and varieties, all of which have some merit, but 
even if space would admit there are not many who 
could find room for such a large number of one 
genus. H. A. 



New Invention. 

CAUSLEY'S FOLDING PROTECTORS. 

Thw folding protector, which bas just been 

patented and put on tho market by Mr. C. Causley, 

25, Downs Park Road, West Hackney, London, 

seems to be an article of much ingenuity and com- 



pleteness for the protection of seeds and plants in 
their early stage of growth. One important feature 
it possesses is that, when not in use, it can be 
folded into a space of 7 inches in thickness, and 
packed away in a small compass, a matter of great 
advantage for carriage to a distance, or for export. 
In this frame or protector there are several features, 
which are shown by accompanying diagram (fig. 97), 
viz., ventilation, wbich can be adjusted at will by 
means of two ventilators in tbe top of each frame, 
giving perfect control over the ventilation. The 
method of affording water is quite novel, and it is 
effected by simply pouring water from an ordinary 
watering-pot into a receptacle fitted into the centre 
of tbe lop of the frame ; thin receptacle, when full, 
throws the water in a fine shower to the full 
extent of the space uuder the frame, and as it 
empties gradually affords water to the centre, thus 
water is applied to the whole space covered by the 
frame. In fixing the glass no putty is used in any 
part, tbe panes of glass slipping into strong zinc 
frames, so that if broken they can be easily re- 
Each frame is complete in itself. If tbe ends 
are removed a number of frames can be linked 
together, so aa to form a continuous row, an end 
being inserted at each extremity, thus a long row 
of plants, such as early Peas, Touatoe, Strawberry - 
planta, Ac. , may be protected practically by ooo 
protector, affording free ventilation the whole 
length ; or an end can bo inserted at any desired 
part, dividing the row. Wire screens are fitted to 
each side of the frames to protect the gloss, and 
when the frames get too hat, the panes of glass 
can be removed from the zinc frames, the wire 
screens being left to protect the young plants from 
injury. Growth in those protectors is very rapid, 
owing to a great degree of warmth generated in 
the frames, and the moisture arising from the 
eirth. 



Florists' Flowers. 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The plants are making rapid progress. In some 
few instances the leaves may show a deficiency of 
chlorophyll or colouring matter. This is due to 
one of three causes, tbe most likely one being an 
excess of water at the roots, which causes a check 
to growth. Chrysanthemums are moisture-loving 
plants, especially during tbe summer, when the 
pots are full of roots, and growth is free and 
vigorous : but in the spring, before tbese conditions 
are attained, the plants may be easily injured by 
an excess of moisture at tbe roots. Cold draughts, 
when the plants are first placed in the frames, may 
also cause the foliage to become pale. 

Some varieties are more delicate than others, 
and continue pale in colour throughout their 
growth. Tbe ingredient a of the soil may have an 
effect in the same direction, especially if lime be 
present in excess. In any case there is a remedy. 
Less water at the roots will he Hie best corrective 
for the cause first named. Creator care in ven- 
tilating the frames is an obvious remedy for 
draughts of cold air. 

If an addition of charcoal and wood-ashes be 
made to the compost, it will help to make the 
compost more suitable hi the case of heavy loam. 
The use of sulphate of iron is a ready means of 
restoring colour to the leaves. Dissolve half an 
ounce of the substance in two gallons of water, and 
give an application once each week. 

Continue to repot tbe plants as they require more 
root-room. From 31-inch pots, plants should ho 
removed to pots 5J incheain diameter. Tbe compost 
should consist of three parts fibrous-loam, ooo part 
of horse-manure in ahalfdecayed condition ; and a 
quantity of wood-ashes, sand, and charcoal, may be 
added according to the character of the loam 
employed. To 1 bushel of the prepared compost 
add 2 lb. of Thomson's vine and plant manure, or 
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other good fertiliser. Drain the pots with care, 
and pot firmly. Place the plants for the present 
in a cold frame, facing south. A thick bed of coal- 
ashes will keep the base of the pots from becoming 
too damp, and prevent the ingress of worms. 

After potting the plants keep the frame rather 
closer for a few days, until new npowth has 
commenced. Keep a sharp look-out for insect 
pests, of which green and black-fly are the worst ; 
dustings of tobacco-powder will rid the plants of 
these. E. Molyneux. 



SCALE INSECTS. 

Til* Orthezia is one of, if not the most resistent 
of all scale-bugs towards insecticides. An insecti- 
cide that will lull Orthezia can be almost guaranteed 
against any scale pest. It is remaikable that the 
half-grown insects will often survive treatment 
that has successfully destroyed the younger and 
older individuals. 

In the case of isolated trees attacked by this 
pest, the gas treatment is really the most effective 
and complete. This consists in covering the tree 
with a tent or sheet of some closely-woven mate- 
rial, beneath which hydrocyanic-acid gas is gene- 
rated. The deadly gas will penetrate to every part 
of the tree and reach every single insect. I have 
recently ascertained by experiment that an extra 
strength of the gas with a shorter exposure (than 
usually prescribed) is the most certainly fatal to 
the insects, and the least injurious to the plants. 
The gas treatment, however, though really very 
simple, requires considerable care in application, 
and is subject to certain dangers. It cannot 
therefore be recommended for general use without 
previous demonstration by a trained operator. 

Spraying is the next best measure. But how- 
ever thoroughly this work may be doue, a certain 
proportion of the insects is bound to escape, and 
the process must t>e repeated at intervals until the 
pest has finally disappeared. I have found tbat 
mixtures, of which soap is the principal component, 
are more efficacious against Orthezia than any 
other form of insecticide. Besides killing the 
insect, the soapy-matter blocks the aperture of the 
ovisac, and so prevents the emergence of the young 
larvte. Keroaine soap emulsion is a useful and in- 
expensive mixture, but requires eareful prepara- 
tion. The formula is : — Kerosine, 2 gallons, 
common soap, J lb. ; water, 1 gallon. 

Dissolve the soap in water heated to boiling. 
Add the kerosine to the hot mixture, and churn 
till it forms a thick cream on cooling. The 
churning is the most important part of the process. 
If this is not done thoroughly, the oil separates 
out on cooling, and will not then mix with water. 
A properly compounded emulsion may be subse- 
quently diluted to any extent. The churning may 
be effected either by stirring vigorously with a 
bunch of twigs, or the liquid may be repeatedly 
drawn up and expelled through a garden syringe. 
To test the mixture, put a drop on to a piece of 
glass. If it adheres without separating into oil 
globules, the process is complete. For application, 
dilute with nine or ten times the bulk of water. 
Kerosine emulsion should not be applied during 
sunshine, or serious injury to the plants may 
result. Circular, Royal Botanic Garden, Ceylon. 



CAMELLIAS. 



" R. C." (see p. 236) will find that the beat time 
to repot Camellias is immediately the plants have 
flowered, and before the trees commence to grow. 
Small trees require to be repotted about once in 
three years, and the larger specimens only when 
the soil has become impoverished, or soddened by 
careless watering. When the latter is the case, the 
pots should be broken, as the plants drawn from 
them are apt to be pulled from the roots. Do not 
give them too large a shift; 1J inch will be suf- 
ficient room between the ball and the pot. Pick 
1 ith a pointed stick all the old soil without 



damaging the roots ; then place some hollow 
crocks at the bottom of the pot, covering 
this with a layer of small broken brick and 
pieces of turf, which will prevent the soil 
from being washed into the drainage. In 
potting, use a compost of three parts fibrous peat, 
one part loamy soil, and sufficient broken charcoal 
and silver-sand to keep the whole porous. This 
should be added gradually round the ball, and made 
firm with a potting stick, finishing off by leaving 
the surface 2 inches below the rim of the pot. 
Pruning is essential to keep the plants in a good 
shape, and to obtain strong growths and flowering 
buds. The shoots should be cut back to about 
six leaves, or fewer, according to the strength of 
the plants, and as soon as they have finished flower- 
ing. Upright - growing varieties, when young, 
should have the shoots drawn down with string, 
fastened to sticks wired across the pot. This 
will cause the back buds to push, and form 
growths near the stem. If the surface-soil becomes 
stagnant, it should be removed, and a top-dressing 
of peat and silver-sand mixed with either Stan- 
den's manure, or bone-meal, will be found bene- 
ficial. After potting, and when the plants are 
commencing to grow, raise the temperature of the 
house from 65° to 70°, and keep a humid atmosphere 
by syringing between the pots and overhead with 
tepid soft- water. When growth is completed, 
admit gradually more air to the house, and when 
the plant* are sufficiently hardened -off, place them 
outside on a cool border, where they will be shaded 
from the sun. Any trees too large for pot-culture 
may be planted out in a border or bed ; but of the 
many varieties we grow here, I have only found four 
that were not suitable for this purpose, viz. , Reticu- 
lata, Bealei rosea, Mrs. Abbey Wilder, and Eximia. 
These varieties, if planted against a back -wall in 
the large conservatory and kept tied in, succeed 
well. Trees that produce imbricated flowers, are 
most favoured. These are not so stiff and formal, 
and as a rule the trees are of better habit. When 
limited to space, the following selectiou of varieties 
will be found a good one : — C. fimbriata alba, white ; 
Sacco • i • nova?, pink ; Leeana superba, salmon- 
red ; Uolfordiana anemone, flowered pink ; Reine 
des Beautta, delicate rose ; Chandleri, red ; imbri- 
cata, red and white ; Madame Lebois, bright 
rose ; Leon Lequay, rich crimson ; Reine des Fleurs, 
vermilion-red ; Queen of Roses, delicate rose ; 
Lady Hume's blush, flesh-colour ; Princess Baccki- 
cocchi, rich velvety-carmine ; and Donckelaari, 
semi-double rich crimson. A. Chapman, Wtstonbirt. 



Belgium. 



L'HORTICULTURE INTERNATIONALE. 

In the houses, the Orchids are now beginning to 
flower abundantly. I lately noted among them 
Oncidium sar codes, with petals and lip very much 
spotted ; Miltonia vexillaria, with two inflore- 
scences from one bulb, one with large handsome 
flowers of a deep rosy-purple tint, the other 
with insignificant blossoms. There are many 
good varieties of Cattleya Mendeli and Cymbidium 
eburneum ; masses of \ anda tricolor and sua vis are 
opening their fragrant flowers, and there is a fine 
V. gigantea with two splendid floral stems. One 
house is entirely filled with Cypripedium Law- 
renoeanum, with fine and well-coloured flowers ; 
another with C. bellatuluin coming into bloom ; one 
curious variety bore many pale rose-coloured spots 
on the blossom. Odontoglossum Wilckeanum and 0. 
luteo-purpureum are very fine ; among the former 
are the varieties 0. picturatum, O. chrysanthum, O. 
flexeolum, and O. pallens ; in the latter group are 
O. nigrum, 0. tigrinum, O. formosum exquisi- 
turn, O. regale, 0. superbum, 0. splendens, 0. 
nigrescens, 0. spectrum, and O. conspicuum. There 
is a good plant of 0. mulus superbum; one of 
O. Rossii ma jus rubescens, bright lilac-rose, and 
with the petals and lip of elegant form, the edges 
waved, and fluted, and veined with darker rose ; 
0. oirrosum is coming freely into flower. Some 
examples of Warscewiczella are remarkable for the 
deep colour of the segments and lip. Correspondent. 



The Week's Work. 

THE JUTOliifiN OABDEV. 

By H. Mabkham, Gardener to the Karl of ftnurroan, 
Wrotham Park. Barnet 

Peas Crowing in Pots. — Peas standing in poU 
need careful applications of water, and tolerably 
free ventilation in mild weather. Many varieties 
of Peas may be successfully grown in pots, but the 
plants must not be hard forced, the proper night 
temperature ranging from 50° to 55°, and that of 
the day 10° to 15 higher, with the higher figure in 
bright weather. The plants should stand where 
the fullest sun reaches them. When the plant! 
are in bloom, do not syringe so freely as at other 
times, but as soon as the peas are formed, dew the 
plants over twice daily in bright sunny weather, 
and let the temperature run up by partly or quite 
closing the ventilators early in the afternoon, 
admitting air at a later hour, which need not be 
excluded if the weather is mild. The soil must not 
be allowed to get dry, more especially when the 
plants are in bloom ; and to assist the pods to 
fill, afford soot-water and liquid-manure alter- 
nately with tepid clear water. Plants grow- 
ing in frames should have the lights drawn off 
in bright weather ; this will be better than tilting 
the lights at the back and front. 

Potatos. — The frames should be freely ventilated 
on favourable occasions by day, and water afforded, 
not wetting the tops. Let the frames be protected 
against cold by means of mats laid on at 6 a.m., 
and uncover at 8 a.m. , or earlier if it be warm. 
Before earthing-up the stems, afford water, if such 
be needed. Potatos growing in pots should not be 
kept very moist, and when the tubers are grown of 
suitable size for use, the pots may be stood in any 
out-of-the-way place, say under the stages of the 
house, till required. 

Asparagus. — If young plants are not yet plaoted, 
no timo should be lost in getting the operation 
finished. The most suitable time to plant Aspa- 
ragus is when the young growth appears. Let the 
plants be placed in trenches just deep enough to 
allow the crown to be covered with an inch of soil, 
and broad enough to allow the roots to be spread 
out without crowding. Seed, if not already sown, 
should be got into the ground. The produce of bed< 
in bearing should be gathered daily, and in order 
to avert injury by frost, covering materials should 
be laid handy to put on when needed. 

dot* Artichokes. — The 6uckers may now be dog 
up, and fresh beds made, by planting clumps of three 
or five in well-prepared ground. With suitable 
attention to watering and manuring, these plants 
will afford good usable heads in the autumn. 

Onions for Pickling. — Sow seed broadcast on 
firm, poor soil ; as if sown in the usual manner on 
good land the bulbs grow too large. 

FRUITS TJHDEB. GI«A88. 

By W. SrauoxxLL, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Lose, 
Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 

Pine-apples. — Affording water and syringing the 
plants will demand frequent attention now that 
they are in active growth, and the sun is getting 
more powerful dally. Closing-time, however, is 
when syringing has the most beneficial effect ; but 
in the morning the damping of the walls and floor 
is sufficient, this being repeated daring the day 
more or less often in accordance with the weather. 
Ventilation should be afforded early in the day if 
it be bright, thus preventing an undue rise of the 
internal warmth, and imparting vigour and 
sturdiness to the plants. 

Fruiting Plants, providing the roots have filled 
the pots, are much Denefited by the application of 
weak liquid manure. Suckers and recently-potted 

Slants should, however, receive only clear water. 
i the plunging material in any of the divisions 
needs removal or additional tan or leaves, choose a 
dull day at this season for doing the work, placing 
the plants meanwhile close together in one part of 
the house or pit, or in an adjacent house or heated 
pit. Great care must be taken after making these 
additions, that the heat is not so great as to burn 
the roots, or cause plants to start to fruit that are 
not of the proper age. At the first, it is safer not to 
plunge the pots to their full depth, and should tbe 
test sticks or tbe plunging thermometer show a 
heat of more than 90° in the frui ting-house or of 
80° to 82° in the succession and sucker-pits, loosen 
the pots in the bed, or lift them and put a couple of 
hanafuls of tan, &c, at the bottom of the hole, 
returning the plant to it, and finally plunging it 
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when the heat has receded to a safe point. 
If a bed becomes very hot, besides lifting 
the pots, bore holes all over with a stout 
stake, in order to allow the heat to escape. In 
replacing, do not permit crowding, but let each 
plant have sufficient space for half a year's growth ; 
keep all plants pretty close to the glass, and be 
sure that there is a clear run for drip on the rafters, 
or much harm will be done by the soddening of the 
■oil in the pots. Small zinc troughs 1 inch wide 
are very useful in dripping houses in carrying off the 
condensing moisture. Take suckers whenever any 
good strong ones can be obtained, but do not let more 
thau two develop on any plant. Close the house in 
the afternoon as early as is safe, syringing freely 
among the plants on bright days, but omitting this 
when the weather is cold or cloudy. Avoid the 
overhead damping of plants in bloom, or those on 
which fruit has changed colour. If more fruits are 
ripening than can be consumed, the plants with 
ripe fruits may be removed to a cool room. The heat 
in the pines must be regulated in accordance with 
the weather, keeping it low during sunshine, and 
allowing an increase of warmth in time to meet the 
declining solar warmth before it recedes too much. 
Early Vinery. — Where stoning of the berries 
is passed, progress will be rapid, demanding close 
attention to the application of water to the inside 
borders, more especially if these are shallow or 
narrow, and the loam they consist of is of a light 
nature. Once a month may suffice for borders made 
of heavy soil, when others may need water once a 
week. This is a point of importance, and can only 
be determined by the gardener. Red -spider, which 
often puts in an appearance in vineries at this 
season, can be kept in check by painting the pipes 
with sublimated sulphur, which is to be preferred to 
the flowers -of -sulphur because more effectual and 
safer. Syringing of the Vines, if practised, should 
be discontinued as soon as colouring commences, 
and a "chink "of air at night assists materially 
in giving a perfect finish. If red -spider is already 
established, sponging of the foliage is the best 
remedy ; but prevention is the better course, and 
can be obtained by judicious ventilation and water- 
ing, and the use of sulphur on the hot-water pipes. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A. Chapman, Gardener to Captain Holtord, Westonbirt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester. 

Hardy Ferns. — The majority of these plants 
revel when planted on a rockery, provided the right 
position and the proper sort of soil be used. 
Where suitable stone is not procurable, burrs from 
the brick-kilns form excellent substitutes, and 
pockets can be readily formed from them. The 
best position for a fernery is one with a northern 
aspect, or in a shady dell, with plenty of subdued 
ligbt. The Scolopendriums and a few others will 
grow in the deep shade of trees and rocks. Ferns 
may be cultivated on level ground and on banks, 
but the beautiful forms do not show themselves to 
such perfection as when seen against some rugged 
rockwork ; neither can they be treated separately 
in such positions as regards the amount of mois- 
ture and the kind of soil that suits them. 

Soils and other Materials. —Peat, loam, leaf- 
mould, broken sandstone, and limestone, and soft 
bricks, are the chief requirements of most Ferns. 

Planting and Arrangement. — In arranging the 
plants in a fernery it is advisable to mix some of 
the evergreen varieties with the deciduous ones, 
which will take off the bareness in the winter 
common to ferneiies, when these are planted solely 
with the latter. Among evergreen species are 
Asplenium Trichomanes, A. Adiantum nigrum, A. 
aoguetifolium, A. fontanuin, A. germanicum, A. 
lanceolatum, A. Kuta muraria (wall- rue or spleen- 
wort), which all require small nooks in the higher 
and drier portion of the rock- work. Polypodium 
Yulgare and its distinct varieties, crenatum, cam- 
bricum, semilaccrum, omnilacerum, pulchernmum, 
grandiceps, and cristatum, form fine masses when 
plauted in stiff retentive loam. Blechnum spicant 
(Hard Fern) is in many districts not easy to estab- 
lish, but where it succeeds it is a noble Fern ; Poly- 
tticbum aculeatum and P. angulare are by far 
the easiest and handsomest to cultivate, growing 
from spores freely, and soon forming graceful speci- 
mens. P. angulare grandiceps, proliferum, and 
Wollastoni, and numerous other varieties of these, 
are distinct and beautiful. Scolopendrium vul- 
gar©, and its many varieties or sports, are refresh- 
ing and cool to look upon. They prefer a strong 
loam, but they will grow well in brashy rock ana 
sandstone debris provided moisture is not lacking. 



Lastroa filix-mas, L. cristata, L. dilatata and 
varieties, are almost evergreen, and may be planted 
in the more exposed positions of the rockery. 
Among the deciduous Ferns, Athyrium filix- 
foemina (the Lady Fern) is the most fragile, and 
should be planted in a shady, sheltered position, 
and where there is much dampness. The number- 
less varieties of these are very distinct, both 
in the form of the fronds and in the dark and light 

ren colour of the stems. Cystopteris fragilis, C. 
Dickiena, C. f. bulbifera, and C. f. montana, 
when once planted, spread among the crevices of 
the rockery ; Osmunda regalis, O. r. cristata, 
O. cinnamomea, O. interrupta, O. spectabilis, 
should be planted at the base of the rockery where 
the conditions are very moist. The same site 
suiting Onoclea sensibilis, a fern that delights in 
the shade must have plenty of room for its rhizomes 
to spread. Polystichum Lonchitis and P. L. muni- 
tum, a Califorman species, are perfectly hardy and 
very distinct ; Oyrtomium falcatum and C. f. For- 
tunei are both hardy in these gardens, planted in 
the driest position in the rockery, and soon grow 
into large specimens. 

Treatment. — Ferns that have been established 
some years can be kept in health by annual top- 
dressings of loam, leaf -mould, and peat afforded before 
the fronds throw up, and after a heavy rainfall. 
In very dry places or in soils that part with their 
moisture quickly, a few flat pieces of stone placed 
on the surface will prevent a good deal of evapo- 
ration of moisture. 

The Rock Garden. — Rockeries that have be*n 
formed near to the edges of ornamental water, or 
in deep ravines, are the more effective if planted 
with shrubs of as bold a type as the rockery will 
permit, such as flowering Berberis, Spiraeas, clumps 
of green -leaved and variegated Ivies, Cotoneasters, 
Roses, Daphnes, Ericas, Rubus, Ac., also Yuccas, 
Ferns, giant Grasses, Bamboos, Megaseas, and 
other plants that have striking outlines. These, in 
time, will be apt to overgrow the space allotted to 
them, and should then be carefully cut back during 
spring ; but preserving in them a rugged outline, 
so as to secure a natural appearance. 

THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By C. Hkrrin, Gardener to J. B. Fortkscuk, Esq., Droptnore, 

Maidenhead. 

The Strawltrry. — The time has arrived when the 
beds should be afforded a mulch of long stable 
litter or other not readily decaying materials, for 
the purpose of keeping the fruits clean. Before the 
litter is placed round the plants, the ground should 
be hoed, and weeds removed by hand from among 
the crowns. If stable-litter be used, it should be 
the straw only; this must be brought close up 
around the plants, and spread over the alleys as 
welL By applying the mulching now, the manurial 
properties will be washed dowo to the roots by the 
rain, and the straw made sweet and clean before 
the fruits appear. If no rain should fall soon 
afterwards, water ought to be applied by hand 
or with a hose, before the sun ana air have dis- 
sipated the ammonia, &c. Manure-water may 
also be poured in the alleys so as to strengthen 
the growth, especially when the beds are two or 
three years old. If stable litter be not obtainable, 
dry bracken may be substituted, and for keeping 
the fruits clean it answers the purpose very welL 
At Dropmore, bracken only is used, a thin mulch 
of horse-droppings with a slight mixture of peat- 
litter as brought from the stables, and turned over 
and broken up finely, being afforded the beds early 
in the spring. Owing to the unseasonable weather, 
but few flower-trusses have pushed up on the 
earliest varieties, and au early season can scarcely 
be looked for. 

Planting-out forced Strawberry Plants. — The 
later batches of plants are excellent for planting- 
out purposes, producing heavy crops the next year, 
and after this date they require but little hardening 
off before being planted. For producing a few 
dishes of fruits in autumn, too, the variety 
Vicomtesse H. de Thury is often very valuable. 
When planting, the root-mass should be reduced in 
size by shaking away some of the outer soil, and 
the soil in the pots should be in a moderately moist 
condition. Plant at 2 feet apart each way in ground 
that has been manured ana deeply dug, ana make 
the land firm by trampling around the plants. 

General Remarks. — The weather, at the time of 
writing, is cold and overcast, and not favourable to 
the blossoming of fruits of any sort, rendering the 
use of coverings still advisable. 



THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Youno, Orchid Grower to Sir Frederick Wigam, 
Bart, CUre Lawn. East Sheen. 

Odontoglotsum crispum. — Where many plants are 
grown, some of them will be in a condition render* 
mg repotting or surfacing necessary before the 
weather becomes warm, summer warmth having an 
injurious action to the plants which are not 
re-established. Plants from which the flower- 
spikes have recently been removed, should be 
afforded only as much water as will avert the 
shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs, otherwise there 
will be premature growth. 

Anguloas.— These species of tropical Orchids, 
sometimes called Cradle Orchids from the swinging 
movement a slight touch imparts to the flower, are 
not favourites with Orchid-cultivators, though 
when well grown and arranged with other species 
of strong growth they are showy plants. The 
flower-scapes are now appearing at the base of the 
young growths, and these will shortly be followed 
by a batch of new roots. In order that these may 
afford nutriment to the plant, fresh materials 
should now be applied to the surface after picking 
out as much as possible of the old. The materials 
should consist of turfy-peat, loam, and sphagnum- 
moss in about equal proportions, sprinkling in as 
the work of filling proceeds some very small crocks. 
Any plant which has become too large for the pot, 
Ac, should be carefully turned out at this season, 
a little of the surface-soil removed and placed in a 
larger pot, providing there are no old back bulbs 
to remove, tor when this is possible, probably the 
plant will only require a pot of the same diameter 
as before. Let the space around the ball be filled 
in with crocks to within 2J inches of the rim, 
cover these with rough material, and finish off 
with the mixed compost Anguloas should be kept 
in an intermediate house, and be very sparingly 
afforded water till the roots grow. I^ater in the 
season if the undersides of the leaves are syringed 
on favourable occasions, red -spider will not increase 
in number. Ly caste plana Barringtonire, L. 
mesochlfflna, L. Cobbiana, L. costata, and the 
wonderful green-flowered L. Mooreana, thrive 
under like conditions and treatment. 



PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By 0. R. Fielder, Gardener to the Dowaokr Lady Howard 
dk Waldem, St James's House, Malvern. 

Salvias. -Of the varieties of these plants which 
are suitable for pot-culture, S. aplendens, S. splen- 
dens var. Bruanti, S. coccinea, S. Bethelli, and S. 
patens, are those commonly grown, and of these 
again the first and last-named are probably the 
most useful and effective. S. splendens is extremely 
floriferous, producing dense spikes of the most 
vivid scarlet flowers, whilst S. patens rivals the 
alpine Gentians in possessing flowers of the deepest 
shade of blue. Salvias are generally propagated 
from cuttings, and young shoots inserted now in 
4] -inch pots filled with sandy soil, and placed in a 
warm house, or plunged in a hot-bed, will root 
readily, and may then be potted off singly into 
small pots, and placed in a pit with an intermediate 
temperature for a few days to become established, 
afterwards being gradually hardened off and placed 
in a cold pit. When well- rooted they should be 
shifted into 5-inch or 6-inch pots. Salvia splendens 
is subject to the attacks of red-spider, ana should 
therefore be freely syringed during dry weather. 
When all danger of frost is passed Salvias may bo 
stood in the open air, on a bed of coal-ashes. 

Miscllanrottft. —Place a few plants of Euphorbia 
(Poinsettia) pulcherrima in the stove to provide 
cuttings for an early batch of plants, but, as later- 
struck plants are best for the main supply, keep the 
old plants at rest for two or three weeks longer. Con- 
tinue to put in cuttings of Begonia (iloire de Kceaux 
and (iloire de Lorraine for late flowering, also other 
winter - blooming species aud varieties. Choice 
varieties of tuberous- rooted Begouias may also be 
increased by cuttiogs when the young shoots have 
attained the length of 4 or 5 inches. Begonia 
socotrana should 1>e kept quite dry at the root 
while resting, and may be placed in an interme- 
diate temperature. Ipomaas and other climbing 
annuals should be prevented from becoming entan- 
gled by timely attention to staking them, and by 
staging them wide apart. Small dead seedling 
Larch form a very suitable support for IpomuM 
Quamoclit, or, failing this, a few sprays of Birch 
a)>out 18 inches in length may be placed in each 
pot. 
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Apple-tree *"ew subjects connected with 
Roota and hardy fruits are of more in teres t 
8tock *' and importance than that of the 
influence of stocks, and the study of the root- 
system of the trees. There in much more to 
be learnt in this matter, and it is well worth a 
thorough investigation, though many difficulties 
are in the way of a satisfactory inquiry. In the 
first place, it it almost impossible to secure a 
number of trees or stocks in a uniform and 
comparable condition. Even in dealing with 
one kind of stock raised either from seed or 
layers, there are always considerable visible 
differences in the vigour of stem and root 
growth, and internal variations may still more 
often occur which are not evident, It is rare 
that much time can be devoted in nurseries or 
gardens to the selection of stocks of equal 
strength. The weakest, or deformed, may be 
discarded ; but amongst those retained, though 
healthy, and quite satisfactory for ordinary 
purposes, differences in the amount of roots 
or strength of stem equal to 100 per cent, can 
be commonly found on close examination. 

Consequently, with the greatest care that cm 
be adopted, some variations are always observ- 
able in the growth and behaviour of trees 
worked on the same stocks under similar con- 
ditions. How far such characters may prove 
constant, or merely temporary, experience in 
each case can only determine ; for it is impos- 
sible, with our present knowledge, to state a 
rule that is equally applicable to all. Attempts 
have been frequently made to generalise on the 
influence of stocks, but as thoy are necossarily 
founded on incomplete evidence, they are 
repeatedly nullified by fresh observations. 

About the year 1875 a collection of stocks fur 
Apples was formed at Chiswick ; they were 
obtained from the most reliable sources, were 
carefully compared, and the eighteen supposed 
distinct soils were practically reduced to the 
following : — French Paradise (Pommier dii 
Paradia), English Paradise, English Nonsuch, 
English Broad-leaved, Doucin, Pommier Franc 
(Free Stock, presumably a seedling), Butch 
Paradise, and the Crab. The whole eighteen 
were, however, kept under their respective 
names, and all were grafted with Blenheim 
Orange. In the third year from grafting the 
trees showed flowers; and for four years, namely, 
from 1878 to 1882, the hlossoms were counted, 
and the numbers recorded. Considerable differ- 
ences were observed, but the disparity is quite 
as great between the results from the stocks 
that were considered identical as from those 
admitted to be distinct, though attention is not 
sjiecially called to this point in the record. 
For instance, the French Paradise, as obtained 
from an English nursery, and Pommier duParadis 
from a French establishment, were found to be 
identical and true to name, yet the tree on 
the former produced in the live years one hun- 
dred and ninety-two flowers, while that on the 
latter bore four hundred and sixty flowers. 
Again, two stocks obtained from old trees in the 
Chiswick Gardens, regarded as " identical, and 
probably the English Paradise,'' bore in the 
one esse two hundred and thirty-five flowers, 
and in the other none at all in the whole 
period. 

In a third case, two stocks received as Pom- 
mier du Paradis and English Paradise from the 
same source, were determined to bo " identical 
and distinct from either tho true French or 
English Paradise," yet the former only pro- 
duced forty-six flowers, and the latter had one 
hundred and ten. The nearest approach to 
each other in flower result* in the case of stocks 



bracketed as identical were afforded by the 
Pommier Doucin, and Doucin from different 
sources ; the numbers being for the former 
five hundred and four, and for the latter three 
hundred and seven, still a material disparity. 
Very little fruit was produced during the period 
named, and the growth also did not afford any 
uniform indication of the stock effects, except 
that the strongest were the trees on the Crab 
and Free stocks. These trees have been ex- 
amined many times, but no definite conclusions 
could be drawn from their subsequent behaviour. 

At the present time an even more interesting 
series of facts may be noted at Chiswick in con- 
nection with this subject. About fifty varieties 
of Apples were worked on a dozen preaumably 
distinct stocks, and in the first year it was 
thought marked differences were being deve- 
loped ; but further experience has brought out 
some strange results, for, in many instances, the 
trees are as nearly alike as it is possible for trees 
to be. Without going into full details, the 
following varieties are especially noteworthy, 
the trees bein^ in bush or pyramidal form, and 
some are no* of considerable size. A Aura 
good trees of Walt ham Abbey Seedling on as 
many stocks show very little difference in 
growth. Bramley's Seedling, on seven stocks, 
are all materially alike, except one on tha 
French Paradise, whijh is dwarfer, and mure 
compact. All the others show the free, open, 
vigorous habit of tho variety. Mere de Menage 
on seven stocks are nearly exactly alike, and as 
far as appearance of the growth is concerned, 
no one could suppose there was any difference 
in the roots. 

Twelve well-developed trees of Claygste 
Pearmain, or as many stacks, afford a retcark- 
ahle install ce, for they are as uniform as 
possible. 

The same number of Line's Prince Albert 
closely resemble each other, and all show the 
peculiar loose habit of the variety. Six Cox's 
Orange Pippin, and seven Yellow Ingestre, 
are examples of the same kind. 

In the course of lifting many of these trees, 
Mr. S. T. Wrioht assures us that the differences 
in tho roots were no more marked than in the 
growth; and the same observation applies to the 
quantity of the fruit, while the individual fruits 
are not affected in sine, colour, or quality. 

If the whole history of these treos were not 
known, it would be thought that some mistake 
had beeu made ; but such an idea cannot be 
entertained here, for the origiual experiments 
wtre commenced under the superintendence of 
Mr. A. F. Babrok, and every care has un- 
doubtedly been taken to ensure accuracy. We 
know that considerable differences are visible 
in the various stocks at the beginning of their 
career, and it is evident that certain varieties 
can gradually ovorcome all these iieculiarities, 
asserting their own characteristics, the influence 
extending to the root system. That some 
varieties of Apples possess a greater vitality 
than others a moderate experience in pruning, 
grafting, and budding will demonstrate if a 
close observation is kept. There is a greater 
power of forming fresh tissue, of healing wounds, 
and of effecting a perfect union with the stocks 
upon which they are worked. A good example 
of what is referred to here is afforded by 
Bramley's Seedling, which forms new tissue 
very rapidly, and it is for this reason that it has 
been recommended for grafting on beheaded 
trees in the process of restoring old orchards. 
It is surprising how large a surface becomes 
covered and " healed " by the new cell-growth 
from healthy scions of this Apple. 
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Another variety which 
power in almost an equal degree, though a 
much less vigorous grower, is Potts' Seedling, 
und this alio exerts a powerful influence upon 
the roots. Lord Grosvenor, Red Astrachan, 
Cockle's Pippin, Cox's Pomona, and Gasooigne's 
Scarlet Seedling, may be token as similar 
eiamples, but many more could be named ; and 
the power is not confined bo the strongest 
grower* either, for there are several which 
produce only slender wood but wbich are yet 
vitally strong. 

Not only do such varieties assert their special 
characters to a gieut extent independently of 



starting, but even their characters are lost in time, 
and when "worked'' with rigorous varieties. 
After handling hundreds of trees of various ages 
it would hnve been easy to select some on 
seedling stocks that might have been taken for 
layers, and rtce vend, so far as could have 
been judged by the proportion of fibrous roots 
and the direction of the main divisions. The 
whole subject, however, is full of interest, and 
there is ample room for investigation. 



Foremen in the Royal Gardens, Windsor. 

— The particulars of the services of the foremen at 
Windsor furnish evidence of loug garden service 



to his credit. John Cum Null, foreman over the 
flower-gardens, slopes, and pleasure grounds, counts 
forty-two years' service. William Barker, fore- 
man of Frogmoro House Garden, entered the 
garden as a boy thirty-four years ago. Thomas 
Edwards, plant foreman and book-keeper, entered 
the service twenty -five years lince. John Duns, 
foreman of the fruit department under glass, 
counts sixteen years' service ; and an does J. Jack, 
foreman in charge of the old Vino and private 
garden at Hampton Court. Jamkk Brown, fore- 
man of r.lio hardy fruit department, fifteen years ; 
James Gkkkn, foreman of [be Royal Lodge Garden, 
Windsor Great Park, seven years ; J. Allen, 
having charge of the old Vine at Cumberland 
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the stock upon which they aro growing, pro- 
vided other conditions are on an equal basis, 
but they affect the root system of the stuck 
both as regards mode of growth and texture. 
This applies more particularly to stocks that 
have been raised from layers. When we are deal- 
ing with seedling stocks, whatever they may be, 
the differences between themselves are very 
much greater, and tho tap-root exerts an influ- 
ence for a considerable time, even though it be 
shortened, and its downward tendency checked 
by artificial means. The root-systems of the 
two types of stocks are essentially different at 



under one employer, which can scarcely be equalled 
by any otber private garden establishment, and helps 
to demonstrate the comfortable conditions under 
wbicii the work of Her Majesty's private gardens 
are conducted. Each foreman is well paid, well 
boused, and secure of a fair pension, if he lives to 
become too old for work. The nationalities of 
the foremen are fairly divided, six being English, 
three being Scotch, one being Irish, and one 
Welsh. Marr haB held the position of kitchen- 
garden foreman for the long aud uninterrupted 
period of fifty-two years, and is still in office at 
eighty years of ago! George Hampton, foreman 
of the walks aud plantations, has fortynovon years 



Lodge, thirty -three years; and J. Cauhi'tiikkk, 
having charge of the lioyal Pavilion Grounds, 
Aldershot, seventeen years ; the length of service 
of the eleven man counting 304 yearn, and an aver- 
age for each of over twenty seven years. God save 
the Queen ! 

The Royal Horticultural Society's next 
meeting will be held en Tuesday, May 2, in the 
Drill Hall, Westminster, when a lecture on "The 
British and Swiss Alpine Ftotas," will be given by 
Mr. E. A. N. Arher, B.A., at 3 o'clock. 

LlNNEAN Society. —At the meeting to be held 
on Thursday, May 4, 1890, at S P.M., the following 
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papers will bo read :— 1, " The Petition of Anoroa- 
Jurus as indicated by its Myology," by Mr. F. G. 
Parson*, F.R.C.S., F.L.S., Ac. ; 2, "OnNotheia 
anomala, Harv. et. Bail/' by Miss Ethel S. 
Barton ; 3, 4t On Variation in the Desmidieje," by 
G. S. Wusr, B.A.. A.R.O.S , Ac. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain.— 

An interesting course of two lecture* on "Water- 
weeds," by Professor L. C. Mi all, F.R.S., will be 
delivered on Thursday, May 25, and Thursday, 
Juno 1. 

Small Worms in Pots.— The Rev. Hildkric 

Friend, Ocker Hill, Tipton, writes: '* I should be 
glad if you could inform your readers that I shall 
be happy to receive and report on small worms 
found in pots, among flowers, plants, fruits, grass, 
manure, Ac, especially if suspected of being the 
cause of injury. All helpful information should bo 
sent, and specimens of iujurcd material with living 
specimens of the worms.*' * 

Secret Commissions.— The Prevention of 

Corruption Bill introduced in the House of Lords 
by the- Lord Chief Justice, ' ' may be shortly stated 
as an effort to check, by making them criminal, a 
large number of inequitable and illegal secret pay- 
ments, all of which are dishonest, and tend to 
shake confidence between man and man, and to 
discourage honest trade and enterprise." The pre- 
amble is, in effect, a copy of the finding oo the 
subject of a special committee appointed by the. 
London Chamber of Commerce, on which twenty 
ol the trade sections of the Chamber were repre- 
sented. Sections 1 and 2 make the gift, offer, 
receipt, and solicitation of any corrupt payments 
offences. Corrupt payments are not defined by 
the Bill, but certain transactions are declared 
to be corrupt ; and the reason why no attempt is 
made to define corruption is, tl that the thing is so 
Protean, that to define it is almost impossible." 
Sections 3 to 8 inclusive contain declarations that 
certain specific transactions are corrupt unless the 
contrary be shown ; sections 3 and 4 deal with the 
common case of gifts to the agent by persons 
having dealings with his principal ; and sections 5 
and 6 deal with bribes given, not to the agent, but 
to his wife or child and others. Sections 7 and 8 
deal with a different class of " unconscionable 
transactions," and eeek to put an end to the prac- 
tice of taking commissions for advice. 

DR. A. W. CHAPMAN died at Apalacbicola, 
Florida, on the evening of April 6. He was by far 
the oldest of the American botanists, having passed 
or being on the poiut of passing his ninetieth birth- 
day, and, of course, he was the last survivor of the 
generation of Torrev, Gray, Enoelmann, Ac. 
He is best known for his Flora of the Southern 
States, published originally in 1860, with the co- 
operation of Prof. Eaton as regards the Ferns. 

"SOWERBY'8 ENQLI8H BOTANY."— The pro- 
prietors of Nature are about to issue a special re- 
print of that well-known work. The third edition 
of Sotcerby's English Botany, to be offered on the 
instalment system, which has recently become so 
popular. As in the former editions, all the illus- 
trations will be coloured by hand. 

Berlin Horticultural Exhibition. — The 

Society for the Encouragement of Horticulture in 
Germany has arranged that a winter flower-show, 
inaugurated by them, shall be held during seven 
days in February, 1900, in the Zoological Gardeus, 
Berlin. The programme, now ready (application 
to be made to 42, Invalidenstrasse), mentions 
eiglitceu sections, in all of which awards are offered 
for the various exhibits. 

DOUBLE ARABI8 — The flowers of the Arabis 
shown by Messrs.- V bitch A Sons, at the last 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, prove 
on examination to be more interesting than was 
apparent at a glance. The sepals were of the 
ordinary character, but there were no stamens. 
In their place were twelve petals, thus: making the 



numerical symmetry complete (S. 4 P 4 An. 4 + 
An. 4). There was no pistil, but in its place 
anpther flower-bud (median prolification). 

Presentation. — Mr. H. Humphreys, late 
head-gardener to A. Spicer, Esq., J. P., The 
Rookery, St. Mary Cray, was on Thursday, 
April 6, presented with a very handsome marble 
clock, towards the cost of which some sixty-three 
persons subscribed. At the base of the clock was 
a brass plate bearing the inscription, "Presented 
to Mr. H. Humphreyh by a few friends as a token 
of esteem, April 6, 1899." 

Mr. W. Wriuht, on leaviog Ryecroft 

Nursery, Lewisbam, where he had been foreman 
for eight years, was presented with a handsome 
marble timepiece by the rest of the employes of the 
firm, as a token of their esteem. 

" The Romance of Wild Flowers •• is, we 
learn, the title of Mr. Edward Step's forthcoming 
work, this being the first volume of a proposed! 
new series to be issued by Messrs. Frederick 
Warne A Co., under the general title of "The 
Library of Natural History." The book will be 
very rich in illustrations reproduced from photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Step and his daughter, as 
during the past twelve months, whenever anything 
of interest to illustrate the text was obtainable, 
the author (who had the opportunity of writing 
his book amid the surroundings of a Cornish sea- 
side village) availed himself of it. In addition to 
these illustrations, there are to be upwards of a 
hundred of a minor character dispersed throughout 
the volume. Lovers of his two little books, Way- 
side and Woodland Blossoms, and they are 
numerous, will have a treat to look forward to. 

Anne Pratts "Flowering Plants of 

GREAT BRITAIN," will be shortly reissued in l*. 
weekly parts. This new edition has been most 
carefully and sympathetically revised by Mr. 
Edward Step, F.L.3., and will contain two more 
plates than the former issues, 315 in all. Practi- 
cally, for lovers of wild flowers, Pratt's book has 
been the authority among illustrated works, over 
1,500 species being figured in the coloured plates. 
The text has been re- set in a larger type than the 
recent edition. The publ ishers, Messrs. Frederick 
Warne A Co., inform us that there are to be 
thirty-six parts. As the book has now been out of 
print fer some years, and was only obtainable in 
four volumes at a comparatively high price, this 
will be good news to lovers of botany, among whom 
this work requires no recommendation. 

TEA ROSE LIBERTY.— According to American 
Gardening, never has Nature yielded to the pains- 
taking hybridist and plant-raiser a more beautiful 
or more satisfying colour than that seen in the new 
hybrid Tea Rose Liberty. When we have got to 
the end of the heroics, we learn that the colour is 
rich liquid ruby. It was raised at Belfast in the 
nurseries of Messrs. Dicksox, from a grandchild of 
Mrs. W. J. Grant by Victor Hugo. 

CUBA. — The Americans are turning their new 
possession to account. According to an adver- 
tisement in American Gardening we see that 
'* absolutely free warranty deeds" are offered to 
Americans " in one of the choicest, most beautiful, 
and fertile spots on the most fertile island in the 
world. " It appears that no English need apply ; but 
the Grapes are not ripe enough for English taste. 

FRUIT FROM THE CAPE.— The Union Royal 
Mail Steamship Company's vessel Scot, brought on 
her last trip 720 boxes of Grapes, 179 boxes of 
Pears: total, 899 boxes. Some of the Grapes 
arrived in good condition, although packed in cork 
and peat-dust, and realised good prices. A large 
number of boxes arrived in exceedingly bad con* 
dition, owing, it is stated, to being badly and 
insufficiently packed in peat-dust. The shippers 
in the Colony ran short of the usual wood-wool 
packing, and had to resort to cork and peat-dust. 
Forty boxes of Pears contained a hard culinary 



variety, and were carried in the ship's hold ai 
ordinary cargo, and they arrived in very good 
condition : the other Pears consisted of deuert 
varieties which also arrived in good condition. 

Botanic Garden on the Maloja Pass- 

Dr. Hans Scmsz hopes to be able to publish the 
first accoirat of the results obtained by forming an 
alpine garden on the Maloja Pass in the annul 
report for next year of the Zurich Botanic Garden. 
During the current year several hundreds of speci- 
mens from the Engadine have been planted and 
duly labelled. The Director acknowledge!, villi 
many thanks, the assistance rendered to him in 
this work by Herr G. Hkgi, of Zurich. 

Apple Allen'8 Everlasting.— Id respect of 

this Apple, which we figured on p. 222, Mr. Geo. 
Bun yard writes: "As a garden tree it formi 
admirable, rather upright pyramidal examples, 
which soon attain a fruiting size, and they bear freely 
and repeatedly. It also succeeds as a cordon or 
espalier, and will probably make a neat orchard 
standard. Though this variety has been before the 
public for nearly 30 years, it is only those who 
cater for private tables that would notice it, 
because ita appearance is not striking ; but as a 
long keeping fruit of the highest quality and flavour 
it has few equals. In our fruit-room it retains ita 
flavour and keeps well until April. As the froiU 
take a long time to mature they should be allowed 
to hang upon the trees quite into November, and if 
gathered too soon they will shrivel and become 
worthless. Keep them in a cool moist position in 
the fruit-store. The fruits being produced io 
clusters they should be thinned, or they will not 
attain perfection. 

The Vegetation of the Globe.— Under tie 

title of Die Vegetation der Erde, Professors Em;lek 
and Drude are editing a series of monographs ou 
geographical botany. One of the most interesting 
of these is now before us, in the shape of a mono- 
graph on the distribution of plants in the Caucasus, 
by Dr. Gcstav Radde. The work comprwe* 
chapters on the Steppes of the Caucasus, the 
Colchian district, the Caucasian forests, the rock- 
plants, the Alpine flora of the Caucasus, and other 
matters. The work is illustrated with numerous 
photographic illustrations and maps. 

A PAN8Y DI8EA8E.— Mr. Ralph E. Smith in 
the March number of the Botanical Gazette (Chicago), 
describes a "leaf-spot" disease which has been 
found very destructive in the State of Massachusetts 
The disease is characterised by the appearance upon 
affected leaves of cir cnlar, dead spots with a dis- 
tinct black margin. The shape afterwards becomes 
irregular. The petals also become spotted and 
often distorted, and no seed is produced. The 
fungus which causes this disease is called Colleeo- 
trichum Violx-triooloris. A figure and description 
are given in the periodical above mentioned. 

Apple-Canker.— The cause of this malady 
was for long a subject of discussion, and for some 
it still is. Those who are of the same opioion »e 
ourselves, that it is caused by fungi, and specially 
by Nectria ditissima, should show the strength of 
their convictions by spraying their trees at thu 
season with Bordeaux Mixture as a preventative. 
Perhaps they will not think it worth while to do 
so. Meanwhile, the Americans think it worth 
their while to profit by our negligence by sending 
us tens of thousands of barrels of Apples. Some of 
these should be superfluous if eur orchard iats paid 
more attention to their business. Mr. W. Paddm k, 
in the Proceedings of the Western New York Horii 
cultural Society, January 25, 26, has a wry 
suggestive paper on the subject. 

Flowers at Weddings, etc.— There may be 

noticed an increasing tendency to associate particu- 
lar flowers with persons and with names. Most 
people know how lavishly Printroses were used ia 
the decorations in connection with an interests? 
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event tint recently occurred in the family of Lord 
RwiBIEY. The names of the bridu suggested the 
employment of the Primroses, and of Marguerites. 
The ceremony took place on the day succeeding 
thit commemorative of the death of Lord Beaconh- 
f [EI.ii, or the display of Primroses might have bcon 
even greater. During the same week, we read 
there was a wedding in a pretty little Cotawold. 
village, the bride's name being Broom, and that 
of the bridegroom Wuodhoffb. Therefore the 
bridesmaids' bouquet* were compound of Broom 
and Woodruff (Asperula). In many cases such a 
practise may have pleasurable results, but it will be 
interesting to see when Mr. Leek or Miss Onions 
take* a aimilar step, if tbe bloom* of the fragrant 
Allium will be given distinction in the same way. 
It would be best after all to avail ourselves of the 



hawk*, owl*, and other carnivorous birds ha* 
helped the sparrows to attain their present number*, 
and is all iu favour of sparrow-clubs and of artful 
traps, though with some inconsistency he object* 
to poison as being a "cowardly, painful, and 
treacherous mode of removing them, which does not 
commend itself to my consideration, although I con- 
fees to drawing a hard and fast line respecting 
cockroaches and blackbectles, which can only 
be exterminated by the continuous use of phos- 
phorus paste." As appendix to the book is included 
a pamphlet by Miss Kleanob Okhebod and W. B. 
Tkubtmeu-b, reprinted front the Journal oj tkt 
Royal Horticultural Society. 
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■1 AT HOLLAND MOUSE- (SEE ANTE, 1'. 225.] 



prettiest and most useful flowers obtainable when 
rit'co rations are needed, regardless altogether of the 
imagined significance of their appellations. 

"The House - Sparrow."— W. B. Tkoet- 
Mire, F.Z.S. (Vinton ft Co., 9, New Bridge 
Street, E.C.).— By everyone aave a few senti- 
meutaliata, who have nothing to lose by him, the 
honse-sparrow is voted a pest. No careful observer 
of his habits can spare a good word for htm, while 
traps and snares are devised to defeat even his 
conning. The agriculturist bemoans his stolen 
Wheat, the gardener complains that sparrows pick up 
numerous seeds, nod "devour many seedling plants 
as fast as they emerge from the ground. In the 
•ommer they devour oar edible Peas, nod where 
they exist in large numbers they destroy the flower, 
beds." Mr. Teqetaikisk treats all said in the 
defence of these btffls with scorn. He thinks little 
of the theory that the mischievous destruction of 
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THE GARDEN AT HOLLAND 
HOUSE. 

The Water Garden. — This high - lying 
estate is fortunate in hiving a spring of wntor 
at its highest point, the Bow from which 
is allowed to collect in n pool, dug out and 
hidden in a thicket. The water thus collected 
is by certain ingenious contrivances led from 
one part to another on the western side of 
the north lawn, and supplies, in its course, 
several square tanks raised above the ground- 
level, and trickles in narrow channels lined 
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with pebbles from tank to tank, and the over- 
flow from each runs to one at a lower level, 
and finally reaches a rockery at the boundary of 
the garden proper. 

These overflow runnels afford sites at the 
sides for numerous dwarf plants, such as 
Sedges, exotic and native Iris, Cyperus, 
Thymes, Bamboos, &c, which add greatly to 
the interest of the garden. The moisture per- 
colates to the right and left of these runnels, 
and serves to maintain the turf and neighbour- 
ing plants in fine condition in the driest years, 
besides imparting humidity to the air. 

The main features of the wild garden, apart 
from the planting and arrangements found 
alongside the water-channels, and around the 
tanks, partake of the formal character of the 
place, and are therefore quite in harmony with 
the surroudings ; but inside these lines the 
treatment exhibits considerable freedom. One 
of the water-tanks previously mentioned is 
planted with Zizania Indian Rice, and the 
walls with species of Dianthus. The next tank 
is planted similarly, but the walls are clothed 
with dwarf species of Campanula, and Dianthus 
Napoleon III., a variety raised by Mr. Forbes, 
of Hawick, N.B., which grows and flowers 
freely. 

The third basin is filled with Marliac's Water 
Lilies carnea, and others, which flower beau- 
tifully ; and the wall is planted with Saxifragas. 
Another tank is tilled with Aponogeton dis- 
tachyon, and the last piece of water that forms 
a good sized pool is filled with Marliac's 
Nymphteas, viz., purpurea, rosea, and carnea, 
and N. odorata, and tuberosa ; and around the 
edge are bunches of Cyperus longus, and various 
Bamboos, B. Simoni having developed into a 
mass ten feet through and as much in height. 
Besides the Bamboos at this part of the grounds 
a good collection of fine large plants is grown. 

On a patt of the rockery a trial is being made 
of species of Opuntia that are likely to prove 
hardy in this country, but this is only in the 
experimental stage. Alpine and rock-plants are 
largely employed along the water courses, and on 
an extensive rockery, and a considerable degree 
of success has attended Mr. Dixon's efforts 
(fig. 100). The remains of an ancient orchard 
forms a feature in the grounds near the house, 
the gnarled trunks and limbs and quaint contours 
of the Apples affording capital contrasts to the 
stately old Cedars of Lebanon now getting rather 
bare, the Cupressus, Thuyas, and Planes. 

The gardens are full of surprises, and we 
meat them at every turn. Some portions have 
not been altered or disturbed for a century or 
more, and when at distant intervals some 
alterations and additions have been made, they 
have followed the formal lines of the old style. 

A covered way, built with the southern 
side open, and furnished with arches resting 
on square pillars, runs part of the distance 
from the mansion to the conservatory ; Ivy 
clothes the pillars and hides, or was intended 
to hide, the rather plain-looking brickwork. 
This arcade forms a welcome retreat from a 
sudden storm, and a cool resort on a hot day. 
The conservatory, originally a coach-house, 
was many years ago fitted with a glass roof in 
places, and glazed doors and big windows. It 
contains a number of aged Camellias, Oranges, 
Indian Azaleas, Acacias, Oleanders, and others, 
but it is ill-adapted for the cultivation or 
preservation of the flowering subjects. The 
other glass structures are of old date, and 
not very commodious or useful, according 
to modern notions. 

The oft-ropeated statement that plants of 



other climes, and especially those which come 
from the pure air of the Alps of Switzerland 
and other mountanous regions, will not succeed 
in London, will be taken with a certain amount 
of incredulity by those who have scanned this 
article and noted the great variety of tree and 
shrub, herbaceous, perennial and alpine, which 
not merely exist but grow with freedom in 
this garden. Apropos of alpines, mention should 
be made of Campanula Fosteri, which, when 
sent over to Mr. Dixon by M. H. Correvon, of 
the Jardin d'Acclimatation, Geneva, was stated 
by the latter to be very unlikely to succeed at 
Kensington, as it needed mountain air, together 
with certain conditions not to be obtained 
there ; yet this purely alpine plant is at this 
date perfectly healthy, and it is making fair 
growth. 

The kitchen-garden, an apparently productive 
piece of land, is situated on the western side of 
the estate. Its vegetable quarters are bounded 
by healthy espalier Pear and Apple-trees, of 
remarkable height and breadth. 

We may say, then, that the garden pleases 
by what is reminiscent of other days, as well 
as by what is of recent creation. And both the 
old and the new are very different to the ordi- 
nary run of private gardens, and on that 
account delightful to the non-gardening visitor 
and gardenor alike. For ourselves, we look on 
much of the gardening there as experimental, 
and shall watch with interest the behaviour of 
many of the plants growing in the open air. 
That which will succeed at Kensington ought 
to do so in most if not all of our parks and 
public gardens. 



VIOLET LADY HUME CAMPBELL.— In answer to 
the enquiry in last week's issue, the above Violet 
was brought by Lady Hume Campbell from Milan, 
about 1878, and was exhibited by Mr. Brush at the 
Royal Horticultural Society, in 1881, and sent out 
by Mr. Charles Turner the same year. T. 

I remember that this variety originated 

with, or was first grown by Mr. Brush, who wig 
gardener to Lady Home Campbell, Eastcote, near 
Pinner. I think the stock of it j»a9sed into the 
hands of Mr. C. Turner, who distributed it. There 
is little if any difference between this and the 
variety De Panne. G. II. 



Home Correspondence. 



DOE8 PRIMULA 8INEN8I8 CAU8E 8KIN IRRITA- 
TION ? — I have a staff of workmen who are 
continually engaged in handling this plant during 
its season of growth ; and the foreman tells me 
that though he has known no case of eczema being 
caused thereby, yet a painful irritation is felt when, 
for instance, a workman rubs his eyes with his ' 
hands, and the smart will continue for some 

3uarter of an hour. This is especially the case 
uring hot weather, when the face is moist through 
perspiration. Ernst Benary, Erfurt, Germany, 

PRIMULA OBCONICA CAU8INQ IRRITATION.— 
I am sorry to see so many complaints in the 
Gardeners* Chronicle against what I consider the 
most useful of all Primulas, whether for the pro- 
vision of flowers for cutting, or as pot plants. I 
hear of gardens from which it has been banished, 
not because it has affected any one, but because the 
plant has now obtained a bad name. On the con- 
trary, I have discarded all other Primulas in its 
favour, and intend to grow it in increased quantity. 
I have 200 plants this year, which are perfect 
masses of flower and foliage. By selecting and 
crossing the best colours for some years, I have 
now many beautiful shades of colour, and the plants 
are of a {dwarf habit. W. W. % N.B. [A number 
of blooms and foliage of P. obconica that accom- 
panied the above note were wonderfully fine, the 
size of blooms and of foliage being uncommonly 
large. In colour, the flowers vary from what is 
almost white to very deep rose — deeper than we 
have previously seen these flowers. Nevertheless, 
" W. W.," we shall be inclined to exercise care in 
handling these glorious specimens. Ed.] 

CHRYSANTHEMUM L. CANNING. — We are 
sending a few blooms of this white Chrysanthe- 
mum. We commenced to cut blooms (for sale) of 
this excellent late variety last December, and have 
had a constant supply from that date until 
April 15. From 400 plants, in 6 inch pots, we 
have cut 2200 fine blooms. We take our cuttings 
of this variety in May, for if late blooms are 
required the cuttings should not be struck early. 
W. «£♦ J. Brotrn, Nurserymen, Stamford and Peter- 
boro. [The blooms sent with the above note are 
fresh, and but partially expanded. Ed.]. 



I cannot give the parentage of this splendid 

Violet, because, since I took charge of these 
gardens, I have not met Mr. Brush the gardener, 
who, it is alleged, was the raiser of the variety. 
I have no reason to doubt that it originated at 
this place [?], and was named in honour of hit 
employer, Lady Hume Campbell F. Strong, gr. t 
Hiyhgrove, Middlesex. 

PROPAQATINQ VIOLETS. — I notice in the 
"Week's Woik," on p. 246, that Mr. Fielder 
recommends a method which I disagree with. It 
is, I submit, better just before luting for the 
winter to take as many cuttings as one requires for 
another season, and insert them in cold frames or 
boxes in a compost of light sandy and leafy soiL 
These cuttings will, if well looked after, make 
excellent plants for the following spring without 
disturbing the old clumps in the frames, which 
must be more or less exhausted with flowering, and 
cannot compare with the plants raised from cuttiogs 
by my method. No one need fear that they wul 
not grow large enough, for they both make larger 
clumps and produce better blooms, and are not so 
liable to attacks of red-spider, or to die off, as the 
others. I have, now, two three-light frames of 
Lady Hume Campbell, which are a mass of blossoms 
which it would be a great pity to disturb when one 
can get such good results in the manner named. 
F. Strong, gr., Highgrove, Middlesex. 

BIRD8 AND FRUIT TREE8.— I agree with most 
of that which Mr. C. Herrin wrote on p. 246, 
but from personal observation I do not think torn* 
tits destroy fruit-buds, as on more than one occasion, 
when waiting under Apple trees with a gun for 
bullfinches, I have noticed torn-tits settle over my 
head, open the buds and examine them for insects, 
and also in Pear trees, but in no case could I dis- 
cover that the tom-tits hsd destroyed the bloom- 
buds. I know to my cost in some seasons that 
they are partial te l%te Pea3, and have the mis- 
chievous habit of pecking tbe stalk-euds of Pears, 
but in the matter of fruit- budi 1 think they are 
often blamed for the damage done by the fruit- 
grower's worst enemy, the bullfinch. We know 
that insects are tbe natural food of the tits, and in 
times of insect scarcity a few pounds of suet sus- 
pended in various parts of a garden will keep 
tom-tits from doing barm to the fruit-blojsoms, 
R. M., Newbury. 

FERN STEALING. — I enclose you a full report of 
an important case tried at our County Court, 
Friday, 21st inst., in which London Fern-collectors 
were convicted (see p. 27 1 in present issue). By 
one report, Love is shown to have been fined £5 
and costs ; and by another, mulcted in that sum or 
the alternative of two months imprisonment with 
hard labour. There has been much grumbling ia 
this county lately at the depredations of these 
Fern-collectors, and any further cases will, I hear, 
be dealt with pretty severely. These vagrant 
collectors know the popular sorts of Ferns, and, 
passing over the common kinds, take the more 
marketable and rarer sorts found in our lanes and 
on our hills. The slopes of the Haldon range were 
and are still faiily rich in Ferns, and so are some 
of our woody glens and commons near the valley of 
tbe Otter and near Exeter, but this wholesale 
plundering is much impoverishing them. Andrew 
Hope, Exeter. 

MARtCHAL NIEL ROSE.— While carefully read- 
ing the thoughtful and interesting notes of Mr. 
William Earley and "A. D." (p. 220, Gardeners' 
Chronicle), yesterday I received the following note 
. from Mr. Todd, the art florist of Mai U and Street, 
Edinburgh, who has probably handled as many 
Marechal Niels and other Roses as any other living 
man:— "It occurs to me," writes Mr. Todd. 
*' that you would be interested to know that the 
finest Niels ever offered for sale in Edinburgh 
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Market have been t hero for the put two Saturdays. 
They are grown by Mr. Turner, who holds the 
gardens of Dalhousie Gardens as a market-garden. 
The Niels are on their own roots ; sod for foliage, 
substance of bloom, richness of colouring, and 
strength of stem, would not be easily beaten." 
This is Dot merely a plant with an odd 
bloom or two, but from one largo plant and 
two smaller ones. Mr. Turner hu cut during 
the last ten days tome 700, and there are 
plenty more to come, Mr. Todd also mentions that 
many years ago, his father grew a large plant of 
Marechal Niel that got latterly on its own roots 
when the stock failed, and produced fine crops 
year after year. I have also handled good Marechal* 
on their own roots, and have seen magnificent 
examples in Herts, Cambridge, Middlesex, and 
other counties. I have been to see some of the 



the gardener's vocation by the excise laws, which 
regard the gardener as a mere luxury for the 
wealthy, and not as an ordinary worker seeking a 
livelihood. Of course, it is answered, that if gar- 
deners can ooly be kept when a license-duty is paid 
for them, it cannot affect the worker, because the 
employer has to pay the tax ; but the gardener 
may well ask why out of the myriads of vocations 
of an essentially industrious and productive nature, 
he should he singled out (or taxation ? Engineers. 
clerks, foremen, carpenter! , bricklayers, and 
millions of other workers whose wages exceed those 
of the gardener three, four, or five times in amount, 
are □ on- licensed. Is not the gardener as much a 
producer and a necessity in our midst as is any oue 
otherwise occupied! Is not this license-duty a tax 
on labour, and if paid by the employer, does it not 
serve to check employment, because the employer 



cause no surprise that one outcome of the recent 
Narcissus show at Birmingham may be the estab- 
lishment of a Daffodil society, with Birmingham 
for ita centre. At that exhibition Narcissus culti- 
vators were present from diverse parts of the 
country, and at a dinner held at the Midland 
Hotel on the evening of the first day, an opinion 
was generally expresaed not only that it would be 
a proper step to form such a society, but also to 
have in connection with it a journal, monthly or 
otherwise, in the interest of the Narcissus. 
Instances were given of the misconceptions regard- 
ing the treatment of the Daffodil by persons who 
make an attempt to grow it, and it was thought 
that a journal conducted by aome competent 
authority would be of great service. Whether 
both or either of these propositions are likely to 
become actualities, remains to be seen. D. 
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Dalhousie Roses to-day and find ttieai all that Mr. 
Todd describes in his note before me. Growing 
tho Marshal Niel Rose on its own roots, does not, 
however, wholly avert the unwholesome swelling, 
though it goes a long way towards curing their 
next most persistent fault, the drooping of the 
blooms. I can hardly recall a case in which own- 
rooted *mc1s did not stand up more strongly in 
cnoaeqaeuce, for the fiower shoots on own-rooted 
Niels are longer as well as stronger than those of 
worked plants. Possibly a liberal thinning of the 
flower-buds might strengthen as well as lengthen 
the flower- stems, as well as help to cure tho swelling. 
Doubtless very many market- growers of M. Neil, 
will ask with Mr. Todd, why all this difficulty as 
to the most suitable stock if this success can be 
obta.io.ed without a stock at all. D. T. F\«h. 

THE TAXATION OF GARDENERS.— Mr. Treeby's 
case, referred to so fully in the Gardeners' Chronicle 
recently, has, because of the wide publicity given 
bo it, helped to draw attention to tbe harm done to 



finds or regards licences of this nature as specially 
onerous and deterring? We arc so apt to accept 
what is, and to lightly regard the evil that it 
may be doing. Surely we have in tbe kingdom no 
occupation that is more useful, more worthy of all 
encouragement, than is that of the gardener. Vet 
we have for years submitted to the imposition on 
tbe gardener and his labour of a tax that is a direct 
impost on labour. Ought not gardening to be 
relieved from this burthen and stigma 7 It is most 
oppressive on the best trained element in horticul- 
ture, whilst the mere labourer escapes. In reference 
toMr. Treeby's case, I could bnt think what would 
happen if he tried to get over the Inland Revenue 
Department by sending one man half a week to Mr. 
Estcourt't garden, and a second man tbe other 
half. [Or he might send a man for five and a half 
days only.} Howwould the case Btandthen! A.D. 

A NARCI8BU8 SOCIETY.— It is now the custom 
to establish a society to promote the culture and 
exhibition of a particular Sower, and so it need 



CAMELLIAS (See also p. 202). — fu reply to yotir 
correspondent, "if. C, in last week's issue of 
the Gardener* Chronicle, I may say that it is 
generally recommended to repot Camellia* in the 
autumD, after tho flower -buds have set, affording 
a small shift, and a soil consisting of fibrous 
loam, with the addition of a small quantity of 
peal and sand, and pruning to take placo in tbe 
spring, ending away any weak and sappy growth. 



and stripping any shoots not required fo 

fto the shape of plant it ii 
believe most varieties succeed 






equally well, either in pots or ou a border. 
There are gardeners whose methods differ from 
mine. S. H. S. 

ROYAL GARDENERS' ORPHAN FUND.— When all 
is sold and done, I imagine no practical amendment 
of any faults there msy be in connection with voting 
for candidates is likely to be made as long as human 
nature is what it is. Little or no fault can be 
found with the rules or the management. What 
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is faulty, ia that subscribers, when they vote, 
forget the benevolent intentions of the fond, 
and allow interests and influence to hold sway. 
And has it not always been the same in connection 
with the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Society? 
A* I take it, filling up these voting-papers is a 
most responsible undertaking, and we are in 
duty bound to weigh well the many calls for help, 
and to vote on the merits of the candidates only. 
Is this always done? Do not trade influences, 
personal friendships, and the like, too frequently 
influence votes, and the election of candidates? 
What may be termed the minority clause, or 
cumulative annual votes, registered in favour of 
candidates who are not successful, seem to be the 
only hope of those candidates who have only the 
merits of their cases to depend upon. My only 
doubt when I moved and carried on the G. K. B. I. 
committee the clause that gardeners in receipt of 
£30 per annum should be eligible was, whether 
it were not better to maintain the original limit 
of £20, so that the poorer they were, the more 
the benefit was needed, and would be appreciated. 
William Barley. [If the committee made the selec- 
tion of the candidates, and left the members to 
ratify the selection, or to propose other candidates, 
much trouble, expense, and needless anxiety would 
be spared. Ed.] 

8PARROW8, 8HREW-MICE, AND CARNATION8.— 
I can quite confirm that the sparrows are the mis- 
creants that injure the Carnations. I have seeu 
them doing it. A few years ago the leaves were 
eaten off in a much neater fashion by a shrew- 
mouse. In that case the leaves were cut off short 
by the sharp teeth of the animal, but the ends of 
the leaves injured by sparrows are smashed by 
their beaks like the end of a cooked Asparagus that 
has been sucked. I find they do it whenever the 
temperature is colder. It almost certainly indi- 
cates a frost or a cold spell ; I presume under these 
conditions the foliage becomes sweet. Polyan- 
thuses and Primroses, I notice, are chiefly bitten 
off on the shady side of the garden, or from 
weak plants. Those in full sun and flourishing are 
rarely touched. Black thread over the plants is 
the only protection I find of any use ; the birds 
catch their wings in it, and are apparently afraid of 
not getting away in time. For the Carnation, soot 
is certainly useful till washed off, and is good for 
the health of the plants when that happens. E. M. H. 
[Campanula mnralis and Agrostemma Flors Jovis 
have been terribly mauled by the sparrows this year ; 
perhaps pigeons aided in the destruction. Ed.]. 

WINTER 8ALAD8— I am situate only about 5 
miles from Sidmouth, where your correspondent, 
Mr. Milne-Redhead, obtained such poor salads 
towards the end of February. With a good supply 
of Hick's Hardy White Cos, and All-the-year- 
round Cabbage Lettuce, from seeds sown in the 
third week in July, and again a month later, and 
which we plant out in an open spot, I can obtain 
in four seasons out of five good heads of Lettuce 
well into December. I have raised a good number 
of the Cabbage variety that had well-formed heads 
at the end of October, when they were planted in 
cold, freely -ventilated pits, and placed as near the 
glass as possible, but the results have not been 
satisfactory. Such plants soon decay, or, failing 
this, make elongated stalks, which render them 
unfit for the salad-bowl. Time back I have made 
a hot-bed of leaves and stable-dung early in 
January, and placed 1 foot of soil thereon, and 
when 1 found the heat declining have planted a 
good batch of Cabbage Lettuces, that had been 
standing at the foot of a south or west wall. They 
were planted thickly, and were only covered at 
night or during raiu. From such plants I have cut 
fairly good heads early in March, but this method 
necessitates much labour, and is seldom adopted. 
We are never able to cut a moderately good Lettuce 
from the open until the first week in April, when 
Lee's Hardy Green or Hammersmith may possibly 
be had, followed by Hick's Hardy White Cos, a 
capital Lettuce for use early in May, and for 
standing through the winter in Devon. J. Maywt, 
Bicton. 

All of the correspondents who have written 



supply till Lettuces an ready for consumption 
in the spring. The Cot Lettuces are all of them 
very unsatisfactory when forced in frames, and in 
the open I find it is useless to attempt to grow 
them even in South Devon, some 12 miles distant 
from Sidmouth, unless planted in a single row, 
close to the walls of forcing-pita, or any warm-house. 
Lettuces for winter should be grown in frames, 
placed on a mild hot-bed of leaves and stable-litter, 
and from the time of planting until the Lettuces 
are ready to cut a very small amount of air should 
be admitted to them. The best variety for this 
season, and the quickest to turn in, is Veitch's 
Qolden Qneeo, which is a compact head, of a pale 
yellow colour. T. H. 8lade % Poltimort Garden*. 



of winter salads omit one useful addition to the 
salad-bowl, vis., Corn Salad, or Lamb's Lettuce. 
This plant is much appreciated by those who 
like salads as they are served on the Continent. 
Seeds should be sown in mid-autumn, and when 
~ ground is not too dry ; and two or three 
•3 made at intervals will afford a sufficient 
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SOCIETIES. 

♦ 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific Committee. 

Present : Dr. M. T. Masters (In the Clialr) ; Mr. H. Self© 
Leonard, Rev. W. Wilks, Mr. Elwes, And Rev. G. Henslow, 
Hon. Secretary. 

Alpine Auricula*, Mildewed.— A plant wan received from 
Rev. C. Wolley-Dod infected by a fungus. It was forwarded 
to Dr. W. G. Smith for examination. 

Apple-wood, Diseased.— Some specimens received from Mr. 
Baaliam were also sent to Dr. Smith. 

Germination of Daphne Mesertum.— Mr. Elwes described 
some curious differences between the gfrminatlon of some 
seeds of thin shrub, in which the plumule grew up normally 
abovo-ground ; while in others, from some unaccountable 
cause, it appeared to be arrested for a long period before 
appearing, although they sent down roots underground in 
the usual way. 

Hyacinth Stem and Leaven Growing Doumtmrds.—'Mr. Hens* 
low showed a plant, the bulb of which had been accidentally 
inserted upside down. The roots had grown normally down- 
wards ; but the shoot, instead of turning upward towards 
the light, had also grown vertically downwards, the greatest 
energy of growth being at the base of the leaves. It subse- 
quently elevated the bulb into the air, removing all the roots 
from the soil, and continued to grow solely at the expense of 
the nourishment contained in the bulb. The flower-stalk, 
closely invested by the leaves, was 7 Inches in length. 

Carnations attacked by Acarnn.— Mr. Michael reported upon 
the specimens sent to the last meeting as follows:— "The 
Carnation pest is a Tarsonymus. All this genus are destruc- 
tive and difficult to eradicate, iu consequence of their leaf 
and stalk-mining habits." 

Diseased Carnations.— Dr. W. G. Smith, Leeds, reports as 
follows :— '• On the Carnations sent none of the fungi usually 
present was found, e.g., rust, leaf-spot, fairy ring- spot. The 
symptoms presented am those of the disease known as 
* bactcriosis.' This is the name given by Arthur and Bolley 
(Purdue Univ. Agrie. Exp. Station, Bulletin 59, 1896), becauso 
they ascribed the disease to the action of a Bacterium 
(B. dianthi). They were able to infect healthy plants with 
cultures from diseased specimens. A Belgian investigator, 
Paul Nypels, published in 1898 (Notes Pathologist™)* some 
observations on tha disease, which point to some other 
agent than bacteria as the primary cause. Other, workers 
also hold this view. The disease is well known, and 
very destructive in the indoor cultivation of Carnations 
in the United States and in Belgium. The conditions 
favourable to it are overcrowding, defective ventilation, and 
the effect of moisture on the foliage, due to overhead watering. 
Prevention is evident, except for the last item mentioned ; 
but overhead watering must be reduced as much as possible. 
The structure c f the Carnation-leaf indicates a plant suited to 
a dry open situation, like our native Diauthns, on rocks, old 
walls, and open pasture*. In indoor cultivation means must 
be adopted to prevent too frequent wetting of the foliage. 
This has been done by some growers in America, as described 
by Arthur and Bolley. Pieces of wire-netting bent into a/\ 
shape are placed between the rows, of plants, so as to keep 
the lower leaves clear of the stages. The water is then applied 
by means of a hose directed into the A» &nd the water is dis- 
tributed to the roots by a nozzle, delivering on both sides. 
Arthur and Bolley give illustrations in paper sent herewith. 
The method has been successful against this and other 
diseases of indoor Carnations. Where this disease has already 
shown itself, it may be checked by spraying the foliage with 
Bordeaux Mixture." 

Vine* Malformed.-- Mr. G. Wythes, of Syon House, sent 
branches of Vines with malformed flowering bunches, 
supposed to be due to fog, but they presented a not un- 
common condition of being tendrils bearing abortive buds. 
As Darwin, and many others before him, point out, Vine 
tendrils are homologous with flowering shoots, and such 
transitional states between simple tendrils and bud-bearing 
ones occur on all Vines, and have nothing to do with external 
climatic conditions. 

Effect of Lightning on an OaJL— A specimen received from 
Dr. Plowright, of Lynn, showed how Oak-wood is sometimes 
torn into longitudinal fibres by electricity. "The trunk 
from which this specimen was taken was that of a tree grown 
in East Anglia, and purchased for timber by a timber* 



merchant In King's Lynn, from whose wood-yard it wts 
obtained. The amount of Injury was comparatively Blight, 
consisting only of a groove cat from top to bottom of the 
trunk, about 2 inches wide, and extending only a very abort 
distance into the woody tissues, but tearing them up longitu- 
dinally into strips several feet in length." 

Witches' Broom on a Scotch Fir. — This was received from Dr. 
Plowright, who writes :— " The specimen ia sent by Haraon 
I/Estrange, Esq., and was found growing upon one of the 
Fir-trees in his park at Hunstanton Hall, Norfolk. It con- 
sists of a mass of hypertrophied ' dormant buds,' measuring* 
metre in circumference round its widest part, and weighs 
2} kilogrammes. It is borne upon a branch which shown 
eight angular rings, and springs from a lateral shoot. It » 
interesting to observe that this shoot ia itself hypertrophic, 
as compared with the corresponding one on the opposite side 
of the branch, but that this hypertrophy only extends as far 
as the growth, beyond which it is atrophied and dead. The 
growth itself consists of seven or eight rounded masses, com 
posed of aborted shoots— partially developed buds closely 
aggregated. The masses are of varying ages, some bearing 
green leaves, while others are quite dry and dead." The 
origin is supposed, in some cases, to be due to the attack of a 
Phytoptus, in others to a fungus, JScidium. 

Malformed Bulbous Plants.— A quantity of decayed atxl 
arrested bulbous plants were received, both from St John'* 
Wood Cemetery, Marylebone, and from Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Both cases illustrated the effect of premature growth from the 
very mild winter, followed by severe eheck during the week 
of frost, and subsequently by excessive wet Mr. Hen*knr 
observed that on the high ground and clay soil of Holland 
Park, bulbs have come up exceedingly well, having been 
planted in September. 

Apple Trees affected by Grubs.— Specimens received from 
the Chiswick Gardens were referred to Mr. McLacblan, who 
h*s reported as follows :— " The lame in the Apple-twigs are 
no doubt those of Laverna vinolentella, which was fnrmerlr 
considered a variety of L. atra (the larva of which feeds on 
the fruit of Hawthorn), but is now regarded as distinct 1 am 
not aware that it has ever been found sufficiently common to 
occasion serious damage ; but as the egg is, no doubt, laid in 
or on a bud, and the depredation primarily confined toll* 
bud, it is evident that the question of serious damage is only 
one of dejree. 

Odnntoglossum crispatn.— Dr. Masters exhibited a spray on 
which every flower had three, and sometimes four, sUm-n« 
instead of one only. It was received from Mr. Young. 

Jatroyha jxkUtgriai. — This scarlet flowered species was 
awarded a Botanical Certillcate. It is a well-known plant in 
botanical gardens. 

MIDLAND DAFFODIL. 

April 13, 14.— There were exhibitors from all parte of the 
country ; Ireland sent fine contributions. The show-hom* of 
the Botanical Gardens, Edgbaston, was taxed to the utmost 
to provide the necessary space. 

But one collection of not fewer than flfty varieties competed 
for the Silver Daffodil Cup, given by Messrs. BarrA Son, it 
came from the Rev. J. Jacobs, White well Rectory, Whit- 
church, Salop. 

There were three competitors in the eiass for twelve varie 
ties of true Trumpet Daffodils, Mr. W. J. Gbakt, Basaal<~, 
Newport, Mon., taking the 1st prize with vary good blooms. 

There were thirteen stands of six distinct varieties. Mr. 
J. C. Williams, Caerhays, Stansted, was 1st, having very 
fine examples of Victoria, Glory of Leydcn, Bmperor, Wear- 
dale Perfection, Horsefleldi, aud Madame de Graaff. 

With twelve distinct varieties of Medio coronate Daffodil*. 
Miss Currky was placed 1st with finely-developed blooms of 
Barri conspicuus, Lulworth, pure white perianth, with s 
bright orange cup ; Queen Sophia, Duchess of Westminster, 
Madame M. de Graaff, and Commander. There were nine 
competitors, with six varieties, Mr. J. C. Williams taking the 
1st prize with Sea Gull, White Lady, Albatross, Dorothv 
York, and seedlings, all very good. 

The Parvi coronate Daffodils were also very good, and com- 
prised varieties from two sections, viz., Burbidgei and 
Poeticus. Mr. W. J. Graxt was 1st with twelve, having 
excellent example* of Palstaft, Constance, Precox grandi- 
floras, Baroness Heith, angusUfolius, Princess Louise, 4c. 

Mr. P. D. Williams was 1st out of nine competitors, with 
six varieties, having in fine form John Bain, Oraatns 
Beatrice Hesseltine, and seedlings. 

DAFFODILS IN P0T3. 
By way of giving additional interest to the show, therr 
were classes for Daffodils grown in pot*. In that for twelve 
varieties, Mr. R. Sydenham took the 1st prize for finely- 
grown and flowered plants of leading varieties ; and Mr. R. c 
Cartwrioht for six pots. Theie were classes also for Polv- 
anthus Narcissi iu pots, flnelygrown and flowered specimens 
being staged. 

There were two classes for Daffodils as well as Polyanthus 
Narcissi grown in bowls with cocoa-fibre, all well done, and 
proving what flue blooms can be obtained in this way. 

TULIPS. 

A class for six pot* of early single Tulips was a very attr&r. 
tive feature. Mr. R. Sydkxham was 1st, staging unely-frrown 
and flowered varieties, such as Van 8paendock, Ud*|u*, 
Prince of Austria, Proserpine broken, &c. Tulips were aUo 
shown in bunches. 

There were classes for Cinerarias, herbactH>us CaL'eolarhu 
Lily of the Valley, Liliuin Harrisii, and Cyclamen, * 
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Of seedling Narcissus, Certificates of Merit were awarded to 
Parri coronate, Incognita, white perianth, with large, deep 
golden cnp, edged with red ; Edinond's white Medio-coronate, 
white, with sulphur cnp ; Firebrand Parvi- coronate, white, 
with orange-scarlet cup of a brilliant colour, from the Rev. 
0. H. Bscliheart. To Trumpet variety Duchess of Bedford, 
from Musare. Barr & Foms, King Street, Covent Garden ; 
tod to Messrs. Tope & Son, nurserymen, Birmingham, for 
Pope's King, a fine deep golden variety, regarded as a distinct 
improvement upon Qolden Spur. 

Collections of Daffodils in great variety were staged by 
R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech ; Messrs. Barb ft Sons ; Messrs. 
Ho*** A Robertson, Dublin, who had in addition a large and 
interesting collection of Tulips ; T. S. Ware, Ltd., Totten- 
bsm;and R. Sydenham. Messrs. Hrwjtt & Co., Solihull, 
bail charming decorations in Daffodils ; and Messrs. Sampson 
4 Co., Florists, Birmingham, a collection of cut Daffodils. 



KANGHESTEB AND NORTH OF 
ENGLAND ORCHID. 

April 13.— At a meeting held on the above date, there were 
present 0. Shorland Ball, E»q. (in the chair), and Messrs. 
W. Thompson, Q. W. Law-Schofield, H. Greenwood, P. 
Weathers, J. Cypher, W. Holmes, W. Stevens, R. Johnson, 
tod T. Mills (Hon. Sec). 

Thomas Statter, Esq., Whitefield (gr., Mr. Johnson), 
rtwwed among other plants Cattleya intermedia alba (First- 
class Certificate), and Cypripedium Godefroyee Veitchi 
(Award of Merit). 

8\ml. Qratrix, Esq., Whalley Range (gr., Mr. McLeod), 
showed Dendrobium Wardianum Gratrixi (First-class Certitt- 
cateX Dendrobium Falconer! giganteum (Award of Merit), 
L*]io-Cattleya Hon. Mrs. Astor (Award of Merit), Cypripe- 
ilinm iosigne, Harefleld Hall variety (First-class Certificate), 
ami Odontoglosaum triumphans (Award of Merit). 

John Lkemann, Esq., Heaton Mersey (gr., Mr. Edge), 
showed Cattleya Lawrenceana (Award of Merit), Odontoglos* 
•urn crispum (Award of Merit), a Cypripedium hybrid from 
kDitnlnm, and some other species (First-class Certificate). 

Dr. B. J. Sidkbotham, Bowdon (gr., Mr. Shiner), was 
swarded a First-class Certificate for Cypripedium caudatum 
Wallisii. 

Hy. Qsecnwood, Esq., Haslingden (gr. , Mr. GUI), showed 
Odontoglossom Humeanum, H. Greenwood's variety (Award 
of MeritX O. nebulosum (Award of Merit), Dendrobium Clytie 
(Fmdlayanum x Leechianum) (Award of Merit), D. nobile 
nivalis ; D. n. II Igh field variety (Award of Merit). 

0. 0. Wrjoley, Esq., Bury (gr., Mr, Rogers), showed Cypri- 
pedium Argus Moen&se (Award of Merit), C. villosum aureum 
magniflcum (Award of Merit), Dendrobium nobile symmetry 
(Award of Merit), Cypripedium Maatersiannm superbum 
(Award of Merit), and other plants. 

Mrs. Briogs, Bury, Accrington (gr., Mr. Wilkinson), ob- 
tained an Award of Merit for an Odontogloasum hybrid. 

J. Charlton Parr, Esq., Warrington (gr., Mr. Mosterton), 
thowed a collection of cut blooms, for which he was awarded 
i Cultural Certificate. 

Edward Holt, Esq., Prestwich (gr., Mr. Murphy), received 
a Vote of Thanks also fov cut blooms. 

Captain J. Barlow showed Chysis bractcscens (First-class 
Certificate and Cultural certificate). 

Mr. Jamb Cypher, Cheltenham, showed Oypripedinm 
Winifred Hollington (Award of Merit) ; 0. niveum grand iflonim 
(Award of Merit) ; Odontogloasum Rossii Amesianum (Award 
of Merit) ; Laslio-Cattleya Highbuiyensis (Award of Merit) ; 
and Spidendendrum bicornutum (First-class Certificate). 

Messrs. F. Sander ft Co , St. Albans, showed Cypripedium 
X ciholare x niveum (Award of Merit). 



DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY HOR- 
TICULTURAL. 

Aran. 18.— On the above date a lecture on " Daffodils" was 
delivered by Mr. 8. Arnott, Carsethorn, who briefly sketched 
the history of the Daffodil, discussed its cultivation, and also 
»>e detailed descriptions of the principal representatives of 
Ihe different groups. 

There was a large collection of Daffodils and other spring 
flowers, including Orchids, from various growers. Owing to 
the unfavourable weather, the local growers were not so well 
represented as they otherwise would have been. Those 
nbowing flowers were as follows : — Messrs. Barr St Sous, 
London ; Messrs. Hogg Si Robertson, Dublin ; Messrs. Smith 
4 Co., Worcester ; Messrs. Kerr Bros., Dumfries ; Mr. James 
Service, Maxwelltown; Mr. James Davidson of Summer- 
rilfe, Maxwelltown (gr., Mr. W. Caldow) ; Mr. John Primrose, 
Aronel House, Maxwelltown (gr., Mr. Jas. Allan); Mr. Gal- 
toiith, Terregles (gr., Mr. J. McKinnon; Mr. W. Boyd, 
Melrose ; and Mr. 8. Arnott, Carsethorn. A large consign- 
ment from Mr. W. B. Hartiand, Cork, arrived too early for 
mw. 

NATIONAL AURICULA & PRIMULA. 

Ai'KiL 18 (Continued from p. 250). 

Of Miscellaneous exhibits partaking of the character of the 
<bow, Mr. J. H. Ahkwrioht's grand yellow Primrose, Evelyn 
Arkwright, appeared to be finer than ever. It is evidently 
cultivated hi a manner that brings out in the highest degree 
the possfbilitiea of this fine variety. Mr. J. Arkwright, also 
hailing from Hampton Court, Leominster, had a collection of 
Primulas of various types. Species of Auriculas, Polyanthus, 
Primro&cs, Ac 



Thb Guildford Hardy Plakt Nursery Co., had a basket 
of pretty, small-growing species of Primulas, bedded in 
Sempervivum and rockwork. It was a meritorious object- 
lesson in arrangement. 

Messrs. Geo. Jackmas & Son, Woking, had in a large col- 
lection of plants, a panel of various double Primroses, and also 
collections of single Primroses and Polyanthus, with varieties 
of P. Sieboldi. 

Messrs. Collins Bros. St Gabriel, florists, Hamptin, 
staged a large and varied collection of Polyanthus in pots, 
which foruied an attractive feature. 

If a supplemental Auricula show could be held on May 2, 
a very fine display would be forthcoming, as the main of the 
Auriculas will then be at their best The date was too early 
this year, the spring being so retarding, but the wisest among 
us cannot possibly foretell the character of the weather in the 
changeful month of April. 



CHESTERFIELD AND DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMU M. 

April 19.— The fifth annual show of spring flowers in 
connection with the above Society was held in the grounds 
of Whittington Hall. 

Four tastefully-arranged groups, each about 100 square feet, 
occupied the centre of the tent, the exhibitors being Mr. 
Nelson, gr. to A. Barnes, Esq., Ashgate Lodge ; Mr. Horsnall, 
gr. to J. B. Clayton, Esq., Thorn Held ; Mr. Bloxham, gr. 1o 
R. F. Mills, Esq., Tapton Grove; and Mr. Jenkinson, gr. to 
Mrs. Buhkitt, Stubbing Court. 

Mr. Nelson had excellent Dado ii la in pots *l*o 8taphylea 
colchica, Carinas, Azaleas, &c. 

Owing to the extreme latenc»3 of the season, the display of 
hardy flowers was disappointing. 

Mr. Nelson was successful with Hyacinths, Azaleas, Palms, 
greenhouse and stove flowers, and exhibited a well-grown and 
finely-flowered plant of Dendrobium thyrsiflorum, which was 
greatly admired. 

Messrs. Proctor & Sons, Chesterfield, made an attractive 
display of Boronias Ericas, Cytisns, pot-Roses, and Hydrangea 
Hortensia. Mrs. Shentall showed a fine collection of 
Narcissus 



Law Notes. 



PROSECUTION OF FERN COLLECTORS. 
Proceedings at Exeter. 

At the Castle of Exeter, April 21, before Mr. 
E. F. Stndd (in the chair) and Sir Robert Newman, 
Jack Sanders, alias Smith, of no fixed abode, was 
charged with having, on March 29, done wilful 
damage to certain real property at Kenn, to the 
extent of 1*. 6rf., the property of Mr. J. H. Ley. 
George Adams and Jack Sanders were jointly 
charged with wilfully damaging certain property at 
Hal don on the 30th of last month, the property of 
Mr. Short. Thomas Love, general dealer, of Covent 
Garden, was summoned for aiding and abetting 
the two former defendants to commit the said 
damage within the last six months. Adams and 
Sanders appeared in the custody of two warders, 
they being undergoing a term of imprisonment for 
a like offence in Dorset. Mr. Baker (Messrs. Dunn 
k Baker) appeared for Love, who pleaded not 
guilty. 

Henry Palmer, bailiff, said that on the day in 
question he was in a wood at Kenn, near Round 
Hole. He there saw the two men digging Ferns. 
They had a mattock and trowel with them. There 
was a horse and cart there which bore the name of 
T. Love, but he could not say what the address was. 

P.-C. Ridleraaidon Thursday, March 30, he was 
on duty at Haldon, where he saw Adams aud 
Smith, who gave the names of T. Love and Jack 
Sanders. The men were then on Mr. Ley's estate. 
Witness saw Adams pulling up the Ferns, and 
Smith was putting them in a bag. Witness 
followed them up the road, and saw they bad a 
pony and cart there, which bore the name of 
T. Love. There were about seventy or eighty roots 
in the bag. 

Thomas Love, general dealer was then put in the 
witness-box, and stated that he lived at Battersea, 
and carried on business in Covent Garden. He 
bought Ferns when they were brought to him. He 
had Ferns from a lot of people, but never gave 
instructions with reference to them, nor did he 
know how the men obtained them. He had not 
received a communication from Adams to say the 
Ferns were coming. 

The Bench, after a short deliberation, addressing 
George Adams, stated that he had been to prison 
several times and fined for similar offences, and he 
was now undergoing a term of imprisonment for a 
like offence. He would be sentenced to one month's 
imprisonment for each offence, the sentence to run 



concurrently. With regard to Jack Sanders, they 
thought he was not so much to blame as Adams. 
They thought he had been led away by him, and 
as he was undergoing a term of one month's im- 
prisonment, he was sentenced to one week for each 
offence. As to the case against Thomas Love, they 
had not the slightest doubt from the evidence that 
he was guilty. A fine of £5 and costs (£11 18*.) 
was imposed upon him. 



©bituar?. 

MR. J. W. CHARD.— The death of Mr. J. W. 
Chard, at Clapham Common, on the 23rd ult., at 
the age of seventy-five years, recalls to memory 
one who was a central figure at horticultural exhi- 
bitions a generation ago, and who was a worthy 
member of the craft, able, manly, upright, and 
courteous. Born in London in 1824, he began his 
gardening career by being apprenticed to Mr. 
Woodin, gardener to Sir George Robinson, Bart., 
Cranf ord Hall, Kettering, and after his term of 
service there he went to the Pine- apple Place Nur- 
sery of Messrs. Arthur Henderson & Co., St. John's 
Wood, who sent him as foreman to Mr. Dedman, 

firdener to Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., Sundridge 
ark, Kent, and from there he went at twenty- 
one years of age as gardener to Sir Frederick 
Bathurst, Bart., Clasendon Park, Salisbury, where 
he greatly distinguished himself as a cultivator and 
exhibitor of specimen plants, Roses, and table 
decorations. In regard to the latter he displayed 
a considerable amount of originality of design and 
good taste, making his mark at the exhibitions of 
the Royal Horticultural and the Royal Botanic 
Societies, also at the Crystal Palace, the Agricul- 
tural Hall, and the Alexandra Palace. He also 
went further afield with his exhibits, and scored 
successes at Birmingham, Brighton, Bath, Exeter, 
Weston-super-Mare, Taunton, Trowbridge, Liver- 
pool, <fec. Of silver cups, gold and silver medals, 
he won many, generally choosing plate in prefer- 
ence to medals. His powers of endurance must 
have been great, for there was scarcely a horticul- 
tural exhibition of note but he was there competing. 
For the space of twenty-six years he was at 
Clarendon Park, leaving there for the suburbs of 
London, where he commenced the profession of a 
landscape gardener, and was most successful in his 
undertakings. Energetic to the last, he may be 
said to have died at his post, for he was out among 
his men the day before his death. 

Always regarded as an honourable and pains- 
taking judge, his services were in considerable 
request in that capacity. He leaves a widow ; and 
his son, Mr. J. R. Chard, is widely kuown as a 
floral decorator at Stoke Newington. This worthy 
gardener was laid to rest on the 27th ult. 



Enquiries. 



Mr. Henry Reid enquires, "What would be 
the result, if any, to stove and greenhouse plants, 
Vines, &&, growing in a structure lighted by 
electricity, supposing all the iron rods for opening 
ventilators, Ac. , connected with the said structure, 
were carrying the current." Will some correspon- 
dent kindly afford an answer to his enquiry. 

Odd volumes or separate plates of the Botanical 
Magazine or Botanical firgister are required. Will 
any reader who has such plates kindly communicate 
with "Librarian," care of the editor of the 
Gardeners' Chronicle, 



Answers to Correspondents 



Basic-slag and Kainit as Manures for Tomatos : 
B. F. C. Such a slowly decaying phosphatic 
manure as basic -slag is scarcely to be recom- 
mended for a plant so short-lived as the Tomato, 
and as the manure is insoluble in water before 
it decays, it is a wasteful practice to use it. 
Bone-meal or bone-black are better fertilisers, 
and good Peruvian guano best of all. Kainit 
contains potash in the form of sulphate, the aver- 
age being 12*5 per cent, of actual potash, 23 per 
cent, of the sulphate, and 33 per cent, of ordinary 
salt. If its use is intended to benefit the imme- 
diate crop, it should be applied several weeks 
before the crop is planted. Potash is a very suit- 
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able manure for the Tomato-plant, especially the 
late fruiters, which grow to a large sice. One 
application, together with farmyard dung, may 
reach 2 02. per square yard. 

Boors : E. J. Manuals on Tomato and Cucumber 
culture are to be purchased of Mr. (Jpcott Gill, 
170, Strand, W.C. Select Fern* and Lycopods, 
by B. S. Williams, to be had at the Victoria 
Nurseries, Upper Hoiloway. Mushrooms for the 
Million, by J. Wright, published at the office of 
the Journal of Horticulture, 12, Mitre Court 
Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Broad Beans: H. W. Tbo seeds had been 
inhabited by the grubs of the Bean -weevil 
(Bruchus granarius), which feeding on the sub- 
stance of the seeds had caused the malformation 
of the cotyledons. The browning or rust noted, 
is, we think, due to frost, aud it affects only one 
side of a plant, that was doubtless mo-e fully 
exposed to the air-currents during the continu- 
ance of the frost. You should examine your 
seed-Beans, picking out all weevil-infested seeds, 
and burning them forthwith. You will know 
them by a small round hole observable in every 
Bean containing a weevil-grub. The perfect 
beetle is not found inside of the bean. The plants, 
or the majority of them, will recover, and afford 
a crop of pods. Let the rows be moulded up, 
and, as the garden is a very draughty one, put 
up some wind-breaks here and there between the 
rows of Beans, &c , such as sheep-hurdles, ever- 
green-branches, rows of closely set pea-sticks, Ac. 

Buyers of Ltlv of the Valley and Roses : 
W. O. B. We are unable to name any. You 
might enquire of the chief florists in Co vent 
Garden ; or, what is better, advertise them to be 
sent for cash to private customers, making use of 
the parcel-post and railway facilities. 

Heating Houses : Economist. A horticultural 
• builder or the boiler-maker might be able to 
inform you of the probable quantity of coke 
required for a year ; but we are unable to do so, 
knowing nothing of the consumption of a Bonlton 
k Paul boiler ; moreover, the quantity of fuel 
burned would in a great measure depend 00 the 
character of the winter and spring weather, 
much less being necessary in mild ones than in 
severe, and on the stoking. 

Hortictltcral Press : Alpha. Appointments of 
this kind are not numerous, and vacancies do 
not often occur. You could qualify yourself by 
writing on matter* you personally know some- 
thing about, or by describing honestly and faith- 
fully what you see, and narrating truthfully 
what you hear, that is of horticultural interest. 
If you send matter of this kind to an editor, it 
is pretty 6ure to be accepted. Editors are 
deluged with " copy," but much of it is, from 
one cause or another, declined. Your letter 
shows that you write a good handwriting, 
that you spell well, and express yourself clearly 
— all points of great importance ; but you intro- 
duce irrelevant matter, which, supposing it were 
intended for publication, would be deleted by 
the editor. We congratulate you on the results 
of your examination, but no one would suppose, 
as you seem to imply they would- do, that, by 
reason of your success in the examination-room, 
you were competent to incur the responsibility of 
undertaking the cultivation of the plants you wrote 
about. For that, experience is needed, and you 
cannot get that by passing an examination. You 
ought, nevertheless, to gain your experience 
more thoroughly, speedily, and easily, by having 
previously been trained and taught what to see, 
aud to what subjects your attention should be 
directed. We cannot answer your question as to 
your chances in America, but we believe you 
might, as yon say, enter some of the classes at 
Cornell or other Universities. Write and ask at 
headquarters. We cannot answer your question 
about county councils, but again advise you to 
apply at headquarters. In the meantime, secure 
a reputation for diligence and character, and 
make yourself as useful as you can to vour supe- 
riors. You will then benefit by the " influence " 
they very properly exert. Scan the advertising 
columns, and generally keep a good watch for 
what may turn up. We have answered you at 
some length, because the information you seek is 
often wanted by others, to whom we cannot reply 
individually. t 

Lilac : J. P. The variety brought from Paris 
is Syringa japonica, a comparatively recent 



introduction. Its flowers are white, and need 
not therefore be forced in darkness to blanch 
them. The other Lilacs enquired about are 
Charles X. and the Marly varieties. Last year 
was unfavourable to Lilacs on the continent, 
the excessive drought rendering the growth very 
slow and short, and many cultivators, noting 
this, afforded the plants water too late, and for 
too long a time, in late summer and autumn, 
with the result that a second growth was made, 
which in many instances failed to ripen, hence 
the fewness and small size of the blooms this 
year. Lilacs can be grown in this country to 
flower as well as those grown abroad if the right 
kind of attention be afforded. Supposing the 

Slants bought in have been purposely grown for 
owering in pots, either forced or otherwise, they 
should be plauted out in May in a very warm 
spot — a south border in the kitchen-garden is 
the best in this country, the distance from plant 
to plant being from 2 to 3 feet, according to size, 
no manure being employed if the land is in good 
heart. The balls should be somewhat reduced 
in size, and some small amount of root-pruning 
performed, and the remaining roots outside the 
ball laid in the soil carefully, the latter being 
firmly packed round about the sides of the ball. 
The top of the ball need not be put deeper than 
1 inch Delow the surface, and if a slight basin be 
formed round each it will be all the better in case 
water has to be applied. All weak wood must 
be pruned off, and only strong wood allowed to 
remain then, and during the summer, the object 
being the production of six to eight good strong 
flowering shoots of medium length. There must 
be no stopping of the shoots intended to carry 
bloom, and all stem-shoots and those coming from 
the root must be suppressed. No intercropping 
ought to be allowed, and also no mulching, but 
the surface must be often hoed, so as to permit sun- 
hoat to enter the soil Ordinarily, water is not 
wanted after the first mooth, nor later than the 
second week in August, but no rule can be laid 
down in this matter, soils and seasons differing 
so much. The ordinary Lilac-bush, as grown in 
nurseries for out-of-door planting, will not do as 
a pot-plant, as it has, as a rule, received no 
special treatment, and usually consists of a 
number of shoots springing from the root, whereas 
a prepared Lilac-plant has a short clean stem, 
surmounted by a crown of shoots. For early 
flowering, the plants should be taken up with 
root-mass intact as soon as the foliage is ripe, 
and there is still enough warmth in the air to 
induce the formation of roots. The pots should 
be just large enough to take the mass, together 
with a little fresh soil, the potting being carefully 
and firmly dooe, but not so firmly as to injure 
the roots. Afford water immediately, aud stand 
the potted plants in a half shaded place. The 
best kind of soil is heavy loam, rendered porous by 
the addition of leaf -soil (quarter) and half a peck 
of sand to a wheel-barrow full of soil. The 
potted plants may be kept packed in a leaf -bed 
outdoors, or in a turf-pit. 

Names of Plants: Correspondents not anstcrrctl 
in this issue, are requested to be so good as 
to consult the following number. — W. C. Garden- 
raised CaladiumB and Crotons vary so much, 
that it is impossible for any but a grower to 
name them.— Seeds. The flowers sent are those 
of seminal varieties of Rhododendron Edge- 
worthi, R. fragrantissimum, and perhaps, some 
Himalayan species. Send them to some nursery- 
man who grows these plants extensively. — 
C. W. D. A species of Viola,probably a white 
variety of V. odorata, that has been dyed 
scarlet. — J. H. B. We cannot undertake to 
name varieties of Daffodils. Send them to one 
of the large trade growers. — J. H. l,Pulmonaria 
officinalis ; 2, Not recognisable ; 3, Phlox sub- 
ulata ; 4, Alchemilla arvensis ; 5, Lysimachia 
Nummularia ; 6, A species of Helianthemum, 
Bock Rose.— -S. N. Hibiscus sp., perhaps H. 
Abelmoschus. If you will kindly send a better 
specimen later on, we may be able to speak more 
definitely. — C. A. B. 1, Kerria japooica ; 2, 
Berberis (Mahonia) Aquifolium ; 3, Orobus 
vernus ; 4, Ornithogalum nutans ; 5, Tulip* 
sylvestris ; 6, Primula cortusoides. — F. F. Epi- 
medium pi nnatum. — P. B. 1, Potamogeton; 
perhaps r. obtusifolius ; 2, Saxifraga oordifolia ; 
3, Bridgesia spicata; 4, Berberis Darwini; 5, 
Stachys germanica ; 6, Phalaris arundinacea, 
with variegated leaves.—/). D. Pieris flori- 



bunda,— Tester. 1, Acer platanoides ; 2, For* 
sythia suspensa ; 3, Buddleia globosa ; 4, Hib- 
rothamnus fasciculatus ; 5, Populns balsamiferi, 
probably— what a scrap ! ; 6, Palmooaria offi. 
cinalia ; 7, Pyrns Malus floribunda. — N<mcL 

1, N. tricolor ; 2, Narcissus major ; 3, N. tela- 
monius plenus ; 4, N. odorus double ; 5, N. 
minor ; 6, Ltelia superbiens.— J. D. A. 1, Den« 
drobium Devonianum ; 2, Dendrobium pulchellam 
of gardens ; 3, Pentas carnea : 4, HelaginelU 
cassia arborea. — Mac. 1, Cyrtomium Fortunei; 

2, Pteris argyraa ; 3, Pteris tremula ; 4, Aditn- 
turn formosum ; 5, Pteris longifolia ; 6, Cyr- 
tomium falcatum. — -J. K. 1 , Oncidium luridum ; 
2, Cymbidium aloefolium ; 3, Oncidium Careo- 
dishianum ; 4, Dendrobium Pierardi ; 5, Dendro- 
bium thyrsi florom.— K. P. 1, MiltoaU nV«- 
©ens; 2, Oncidium sphaoelatnm. — W. A. 1, 
Pbyllocactua crenatus ; 2, Phyllocactus Acker- 
manni. 

Peach-leavks : IT. B. The silver-leaf disease, 
the exact cause of which is not known ; cot away 
the diseased portions, grow the plants well, feed 
well, and try a solution of sulphate of iron (green 
vitriol), half-an-ounoe to two gallons of water. 

Pelaroonium Constance : H. A B., Tiektenkam. 
We can And no evidence of disease upon your 
plant It is much more likely that the learei 
have been withered by some liquid that has been 
poured over them. The roots and stem are 
perfectly healthy. 

Spotted Leaves: Thirty Jive Yean? Subwtber. 
The spots on the foliage of Dendrobium sent may 
have arisen from something unusual or acci- 
dental during the past season, the summer of 
which was unusually trying. If the damage 
does not arise from disease, the plants maybe 

frown out of it. We do not think it contagions, 
n Dendrobiums, spot of this kind often appear* 
where the growths have not been properly 
ripened; and if yonr remark, "the pUnU 
have for many years been grown in the same 
house," may be taken literally, it would seem to 
indicate that the cooler resting season had not 
been observed. 

TOMATOS IN UN HEATED HOUSE : W. W. Plant OUt 

early in May, and if cold weather at night occurs 
afterwards you must afford protection, either by 
covering the roof or the plants. 

Vise and Peach Leaves : O. W. The leaves 
sent show scalding, the result of lack of venti- 
lation during a burst of bright sunshine, or from 
the house remaining closed to a late hour in the 
morning. 

Vines : J. E. Wing. The warty under surface 
shows a want of balance between the air admitted 
and the aerial moisture in the bouse. You can 
remedy this by affording more air, if necessary 
using tire- heat by day in greater amount. There it 
no disease. — W. P. The leaves are affected with 
mildew, and you had better make use forthwith 
of sulphide of potassium, \ ounce in a gallon of 
rain-water. Ihe mildew has doubtless killed 
the tissues of the leaves and berries wherever 
it has attached itself, and the latter will have to 
be cut out of the bunches, for the affected parts 
of the skin ceasing to grow, the berries will 
split. Maintain a warmer and rather drier air, 
and paint the heating apparatus with sublimed 
sulphur, besides keeping this substance mixed 
with water in saucers placed about the vinery. 



CoMMrxicATiONB Rkckived. - 8uu>1ey Edwards.— R. F.- 
W. J. P.— A. B. W.— Wild Rose.— K. D.— A. D.— H. M-- 
A. C. F.— R P. R— R. W. A.-T. C— a A.— R 8.-F. S.- 
H. A.— T. N.— J. L.— W. Dames.— Anxious One.— H. P. H 
—A. F. a— Sir C. a— W. B. H.— Moles*?.— A. A. D- 
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SrsciMSire and Photographs Rtcsivan with Thaxii- 
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Important to Advertisers. — The PuWehn h* 

the »a tit/action of announcing that the circulation ef tht 
"Gardener* Chronicle" has, tince the reduction in U* 
mice of the paper, 

MORE THAN DOUBLED. 

Advertiser* are reminded that the " Chronicle ' circulate* cmMf 
Country Okntuuikx, and'all Classcs or Gardozbs' 
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IN speaking or writing of the famous gardens 
of Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Horticultural Society, his 
personal and inherited hobby, the Orchids 
always present themselves first, and invariably 
the Burford collection is adjudged the most 
raried and thoroughly representative collection 
which has ever been got together, and in which 
the handsome and rare species both new and 
old, the curious and botanical, and the garden 
hybrids, in the production of which Burford 
has taken such an important part, all take 
prominent places, and one section is not allowed 
to encroach detrimentally on the other. 

But those who are conversant with the gar- 
dens, also know that what is true of the Orchids, 
is true also of the whole of the gardens, both 
outdoors and in, for no more truly represen- 
tative garden probably has ever existed, the 
skill and care which Mr. W. H. White, the 
Orchid-grower, bestows on the Orchids being 
equalled by the diligent attention given by Mr. 
W. Bain, the gardener to the rest of the 
garden, in which at all seasons the best plants 
of the period are to be found grown up to their 
very beat condition. 

We call to mind the many different garden 
scenes, varying with the season, which we have 
seen at Burford, each differing widely from the 
other, but all having the constant feature of the 
pleasant homestead nestling in the nook formed 
by Boxhill, whose rugged and chalky face, 
studded with the Gueldres Rose, Box-bushes, 
And other low shrubs, imparts a stately natural 
beauty, which Art could imitate, but not rival. 
At the entrance-lodge the tall, straight- 
stemmed trees, the lower part of whose trunks 
are clad with Ivy, a carpeting of which, studded 
with low Yew- bushes and Butcher's Broom, 
form another pretty feature ; and the carriage - 
drive, with its rows of pyramidal Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, serve to give an admirable contrast 
to the larger trees in the pleasure-ground 
beyond. 

In the gardens around the house in the 
summer-time the central basin has a fine show 
of the now coloured Water-Lilies, and Tuberous 
Begonias, Carinas and other bright flowers, 
make an effective display. The gardens outside 
the plant-houses are trial-grounds, into which 
all well-accredited novelties, both of shrubby 
plants and bulbs or annuals, sre admitted, and 
if they are not up to the standard, they are soon 
destroyed ; but if of merit superior to any of 
their class, a stock is quickly worked up suffi- 
cient to show the subject at its best during the 
next year, and with the skilful culture given it 
here, many a novelty springs into notoriety. 
Recently the Narcissus, Scillas, Chionodoxa, 
Snowdrop, and other spring bulbs supplied 
the chief of the outdoor flowers. 

Nearer the plant-houses is a pretty rugged 
dell, the sides clad with Ivy, Ferns, and dwarf 



Box bushes, and from the bottom of which 
spread lofty trees, which give a grateful shade 

in summer. 

Thb Okchid-Houses 

have their best show now made by the Den- 
drobiums, many of the hybrids being raised at 
Burford. In the large warm-house, one side 
had a very fine show, in which the Burford type 
of Dendrobium x Wiganue gave an admirable 
illustration of the beauty and variety to be 
obtained by the hybridist using exceptionally 
fine varieties to seed from. The many plants of 
it in bloom showed it to be of very free habit, 
the stems of some being over 3 feet long, and 
furnished with bloom the greater part of their 
length. One handsome form, D. x W. xantho- 
chilum, had bright dark yellow flowers with 
purple eye, and was even richer in colour than 
D. signatum, one of the parents ; while other 
forms closely approached D. nobile, the other 
agent used, and might be mistaken for a yellow- 
tinted D. nobile. 

Other instances of exceptional beauty in 
hybrids were evidenced in the Burford-raised 
D. x Juno, D. x Euterpe, D. x melanodiscum, 
D. x Aurora, and D. x Clio. Other hybrids 
finely in bloom were Dendrobium x Cordelia, 
with ten growths ; D. x Rolfese, D. x Aspasia, 
many varieties of D. x Burfordiense, D. x 
splendidissimum grandiflorum, D. x Euryclea, 
and many others ; and among the species, D. 
nobile nobilius, D. n. Sanderianum, D. n. 
Murrhiniacum, and other varieties of D. nobile ; 
D. lasioglossum, D. Falconeri giganteum, D. 
aggregatum, D. subclausum, D. Capillipes, D. 
albo-sanguineum, D. cucullatum giganteum, D. 
Johannis, D. superbum giganteum, D. Dal- 
housieanum, D. tortile, D. crepidatum, D. 
secundum, and D. s. album ; and among the 
species not yet flowered, plants of the Mysore 
D. Jerdonianum, a singular red-flowered species, 
and others of great interest 

On the other side of the house is a bank of large 
specimens of the warm-house Cypripediums, many 
of which are in bloom, and on those of marbled 
foliage like C. Lawrenceanum, their beautiful foliage 
is enough to warrant the care bestowed on them. 
The centre of interest, perhaps, is the fine plant of 
Cypripedium Stonei platytenium (fig. 104, p. 281), 
which has attracted so many admirers whenever it 
has flowered, and whose history since its first 
appearance in Mr. Day's collection as a chance im- 
ported plant in 1867, demonstrated how a beautiful 
and well defined variation may increase in favour and 
proportionately in value in spite of the many other 
novelties annually distributed. Nothing yet has 
appeared like C. Stonei platytft;nium and probably 
were the plants in Sir Trevor Lawrence's ind Baron 
Schroder's collection put on the market, it would 
be found that nothing had attained their value. 
The plant from which the illustration was taken 
has five growths. In the case of the plant in ques- 
tion there is reason for coveting it for its stately 
cream • white rose - crimson marked flowers, are 
striking and beautiful, even to those who know 
not its value. In the fine bank of plants in bloom 
are large specimens of the typical C. Stonei, C. 
Kothschildianum, with two strong spikes of five 
flowers ; C. Chamberlain ian urn, C. x Winnianum, 
C. Mastersianum (fig. 101, p. 274), &c. At one end is 
a healthy collection of Phalrenopsis, some of them in 
bloom ; and overhead a splendid collection of Bul- 
boph/lluins, Cirrbopetalums, Megacliniums, and 
allied species, which are also giving their share of 
interesting subjects in flower, one of the most 
remarkable being the sensitive feathery-lipped B. 
barbigerum. 

The Odontoglossums are in splendid condition, 
and in their culture at Burford the large new 
Odontoglossuni-house has been a great acquisition. 
When necessity involved the keeping of the plants 
in other houses not specially constructed for them, 



the most constant vigilance was required to keep 
them up to the mark, but since the fresh arrange- 
ments have been made the Odontoglossums grow in 
the most satisfactory manner, their stout, sleek 
pseudo-bulbs and fleshy green leaves being pleasant 
to behold, even when not in flower. Here, as in a 
few other places of late, it has been the practice to 
abandon the crocking the pots for Odontoglossums as 
far as possible, the drainage being supplied by the 
Bracken-rhizomes in the peat, . which in many 
places has been previously wasted. The best 
results have arisen, for the plants take to the 
material, which is a natural vehicle for moisture. 
In flower are some fine forms of O. crispum, both 
white and spotted ; some grand O. Halli, one fine 
form having a spike of sixteen flowers, while 
another has an inflorescence over 6 feet, and 
bearing eight branches. Also in bloom are some 
fine violet-coloured 0. Edwardi, O. mulus, O. 
prionopetalon, 0. Wilckeanum, O. luteb-purpureum, 
and some magnificent dark forms of O. luteo-pur- 
pureum. In these cool-houses, too, the many 
plants of O. varicosum, O. concolor, and other 
highland species thrive well, the O. concolor sending 
out spikes freely. 

The Masdevallias have never given any trouble 
at Burford, their compact cool house having always 
suited them well, and the outcome of clean un- 
spotted foliage and a profusion of flowers resulted. 
Of those in flower in more or less quantity were 
remarked varieties of M. ignea, and M. coccinea, 
M. Veitchiana, M. x falcata, M. triangularis, M. 
polysticta, M. caloptera, M. x Parlatoreana, M. x 
Hincksiana, M. x Shuttryana and variety Cham- 
berlalniana, M. Armini, M. Sbuttleworthi and 
variety xanthocorys, M. x Gelengiana, M. x 
Courtauldiana, M. x Asmodia, M. Sororia, M. 
maculata, &c. ; and among the singular small- 
growing species, M. Simula, and the rare M. 
O'Brieniana. Here, too, the singular Pleurothallis, 
Octomerias, and Stelia are accommodated, some of 
them nearly always in flower. 

Of the other great sections cultivated at Burford, 
the Cattleyas and Ltelias have the least in flower 
at the present time, contributing only some of the 
smaller species, although among the Cattleyas a 
few bright specimens of C. Lawrenceana, one of 
them bearing sixteen fine flowers, tell what a fine 
species it is when properly grown. A plant also of 
C. x Lawra-Mossiae show that its good properties 
may be communicated. Among those to flower 
later are the fine white Cattleya Mossiie Wag- 
neri, with five flower-sheaths ; C. intermedia alba, 
&c. ; and among the hybrids in bloom are La?lio- 
Cattleya x The Hon. Mrs. Aster, with charming 
yellowish, rose-tinted flowers, and one or two others. 

In the large house, the centre table of which is 
occupied by the showy Sobralias, the remarkable 
collection of Epidendrums which always give 
interesting things in bloom, have now open the 
pretty and rare E. Endresii with several heads of 
white and violet flowers. Dipping in rain-water 
overhead several times a week and lightly sponging 
the leaves, is here said to ensure success with this 
beautiful little plant. With it are its hybrids, 
E. x Endreaio-Wallisii, E. x elegantulum and its 
variety leucochilum, and also their parent E. 
Wallisii. With them are E. tridactylum, E. Jur- 
genseni, E. Scbomburgki, E. x xantho-radicans, 
and some other red-flowered hybrids ; E. x O'Brieni- 
ana, E. diffusum, E. fuscatum, E. polybulbon, and 
other singular and pretty species. One side is 
occupied by a fine bank of Mil tenia vexillaria in 
splendid condition, with M. x Bleuana well in 
flower. Beside them are a fine batch of M. Koezli 
in graud order, with a few in flower ; and a lot of 
M. Phalxnopsis, which are flourishing unusually 
well, for it often gives trouble. Then comes the 
collection of Ccelogynes, with a fine mass of C. 
conferta and others in bloom. In the warm seed- 
ling-house a very interesting lot of hybrids are 
coming on, and in other parts in bloom are Bifre- 
naria Harrisonue, and its yellow variety ; some 
Lycastes, Zygopetalum Clayii, the fine scarlet 
Epiphronitis x Veitchi (one of the most satis- 
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factory of hybrids), Dendrobinm Kingianam and 
D. K. album, Catatetum Waraoewiczii, Maxillsria 
Heuttesna, and, u usual at Barford, a great 
number of things which cannot be recorded. 

In the Authuiiu in house is a good show of A. 
Scheraeriaaum, and the white, scarlet -spotted 
it raised at Bnrford, and in the grcvn- 
d ahow of spring flowers. 



WHEAT AND TULIPS.* 

iCentiimnl from p. 2.^;.) 

The primitive home of the genus Tutipn is 
without doubt to be nought in the Eaat, and 
almost every species is there indigenous, and 
only T. aylvestris and T. Celsiana had spread 
over the whole of South-western Europe in 
prehistoric times. Various forms may have 
wandered in various directions round the 
Mediterranean basin, and most of them, as 
so many other Mediterranean plants, may have 
followed the African coast. Two members of 
the group, via., Tulijia fragrans and T. primu- 
lina, remained African ; and another, viz., 
T. transtagans crossed to the Iberian peninsula. 
The isolation of T. aylvestris in Greece and 
Sicily must be due, the author thinks, to their 
disappearance in Asia Minor and Northern 

The views expressed in regard to the distri- 
bution of the genus are admitted to be hypo- 
thetical, and the surest proof would be without 
doubt an exact and careful investigation of the 
spread of the yellow Tulip in the Balkan penin- 
sula, in which manner the members of the 
genua have wandered north and south. We 
must wait a long time for this being carried out. 
with living plants, and the difficulty of deter- 
mining species in the dried state. 

With regard to the red-coloured and varie- 
gated Tulips, these were not found in Europe 
before 155i), although there are faint traces of 
an earlier acquaintance with them. In the 
museum of the Vatican an antique mosaic 
shows a flower-basket, in which, by the unani- 
mous verdict of various botanists and others, 
what are nothing less than red Tulips are por- 
trayed among other flowers. Still, as the Tulip 
does not occur in any other antique wall 
mosaic* that have come down to our day, 
one must be careful in their use as a 
proof of the existence of the red Tulip 
in Europe. The mosaic in question was 
discovered about the end of the last cen- 
tury in tho garden of some villa of the Roma 
vecchia, at a spot between Porta San Sebas- 
tiano and Cecilia Metella. If it is in its original 
completeness, or lias been restored by a modern 
artist, is not known, though such occurrences 
are not uncommon. Moreover, mosaics 
being costly objects, were often carried 
by their possessors from place to place, and 
ths one in the Vatican may have been made 
in some Eastern land— in Asia Minor, or Syria, 
where the red Tulip is a field flower. 

In the 17th century, red Tulips were common 
plants, and they may be divided by historical 
evidence into tho two sections, Palico and 
Neo-tulipiv. In the uise of the former we note 
tho commencement of accli mutation similarly 
to T. aylvestris in the 18th century after being 
brought as a decorative garden plant in tho 
previous century from the East. 

The Neo-tulipm cams into Europe suddenly 
and naturally in the present century, and there 
are no literary data relating to them. 

Among the older forms, Tulipa Clusiana in 

HVfs-m h«i! Tal^r id!.! ■I'""- <;-,/i ,vJi(., vonH. Grafen m 



mentioned as being of very extensive distribution 
at the present time, reaching from Sehiraz and 
Syria through the Grecian Archipelago, Italy, 
Southern France, and as far as Spain and 
Portugal ; but within these borders, the places 
where it is found in any abundance are much 
scattered and isolated. The species was known 
by Clusius and his successors as T. persica 
prracox ; also by Parkinson and Ray. Ik is a 
species much more liable to be influenced by its 
surroundings than T. aylvestris ; and, on the 
other hand, owing to the abundance of its 
progeny, it has overrun as large an area as that 



species, and even the most northerly i>arts of 
its home, as in a vineyard near St. Pierre 
d'Albegny, in Savoy ; and in a plantation near 
Biviers by Grenoble great quantities of the 
plant have been found, and the cultivators have 
been at great pains to destroy it as an injurious 
weed, and so far with apparent success. 

The second place among the old Tulips 
belongs to the fine Tulipa oculus sol is St. 
Amans, which is confined to-day to Italy 
and France on one side, and to Syria (Aleppo) 
on the other side. In the countries lying 
betwixt these, it is, so far as we know, non-- 
existent. According to Reboul first, and 
Mattei later, this species was cultivated in Dutch 
gardens in the time of Clusius. It appears to the 



author that it was T. oculus soils St. Amani 
which Parkinson had in mind, and not T, 
priecox when he described " but the leaves here 
are alwayes long and somewhat narrow, having 
a large black bottome, made like uutoa chenrne, 
the point whereof riseth up unto the middle of 
the leafe, higher than any other Tulips." 
Cheurne being a form of the word chevern ; and, 
in fact, the form of the basal spot agrees to i 
certain extent with that of a little fish, and that, 
more by T. oculus solis than T. praxes, 
whilst the pleasant fragrance is absent from buth 
tho species in question. 



As early as lfift}, a Tulip which was either 
T. oculus solis or T. pnecox, was in cultivation 
at Paris, as Simon Pauli'a catalogue of the 
gardens there contains a description of a T. 
pifrinina sen ln/mbycina medio fiore ndmi ung»ihut 
I'l'ipnrtU ntlfnreii drctihi ciuetii. The plant 
was found in cultivated fields, by the borders of 
roads, at St. Amans, near Agen, in southern 
France, in the early jwrt of the present century, 
and was described in Herneil de la Site. Agntvit 
tPAgtn, and also in the Flort Agrnaitt in Iftil. 
Possibly it existed in Southern France still 
earlier, at least as early aa 1715, in the vicinity 
of Aix, in Provence. At the present time it is 
a form met with in many places. There cannot 
be any doubt as to its eastern origin, but the 
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precise locality is uncertain, at it. is only found 
on cultivated land. - . 

Quite recently the firm of Dammann & Co.. of 
Ban Tedaccio, near Naples, have introduced a 
■peciea found near Araaaia, in Pontus, ita 
natural habitat, under the name of T. Dammann- 
iina, a name that ia unfortunate, seeing that 
Kegel discovered a <iuite different species in 
Turkestan which ho described as T. Dammanni. 
This T. Dammanniana grown in a garden at 
Straaburg appears more insignificant than T. 
oculua solin, although resembling it in all 
essential particulars ; and the author agrees 
with Mattei that it is the primitive form of our 
cultivated plant. 

The most abundant rod-flowered Tulip of 
Italy is T. pttecox, which has been known since 
1811. The new Tulipa which the author now 



NOTES. FROM A SCOTTISH MANSE. 
This season might expressly be called the period 

of Nature's transfiguration. Siuce last I wrote to 
the Gardener*' Chronklt, her aspect has undergone 
nnder the influence of more inspiring atmospheric 
conditions, a most marvellous change, and the trees 
at that period so bleak and naked in their out- 
ward appearance, though full of embryonic hope 
and capability, have assumed their tender and 
delicately- tin ted leaves at the touch of the mighty 
magician of the spring. Primroses in millions 
make yellow the deep glens, or tbe green slopes 
above the shore. In the woodlands, Scilla nutans, 
one of the loveliest and most fragrant of the mani- 
fold gifts of early sammer, is preparing the 
revelation of its luxuriant bloom. Nothing is more 
beautiful at present than the Oorse, so much 
admired by the great Linnceus, some of whose hues 
rival those of the Marecbal Niel Boas. It has an 



undertakes to find the origin of, are very 
remarkable appearances in the European flora. 
They cannot be identified with Oriental species, 
and they appeared suddenly in well-known flori- 
culture! centres, " like a maiden from abroad," 
without anyone aaking or making a note about 
their origin. The most remarkable fact is their 
distribution. The majority are found in groups 
together in the vicinity of inhabited places, 
especially near Florence, Bologna, and St. Jean 
lie Manrienne in Savoy. 

The first of these forms T. oonnivens, and T. 
strangulate var. Bonarotiana, were found by 
Reboul, in 1*22, at Florence. In 1823 came 
T. maleolenn, serotina, atrangnlata, variopicta, 
ud neglecta, in the same district. There are 
several others found in the above-named places 
which cannot be identified with any known 
wild species, although T. atrangnlata is regarded 
as coming near to the Greek species, T. boeotica. 

(To it omtiwud,) 



exquisite companion in the Black Thorn (or Sloe, 
as it is called in Scotland), which, in picturesque 
aituationa iu this sea-girt parish, flowers profusely 
by its side, thereby creating a most artistic con- 
trast ; while, at the same time, as Nature welt 
knew, when she placed them in such positions, 
their colours harmonise. 

Oar gardens are alao at the present period 
supremely attractive. My only Almond tree, a 
very fine standard of graceful form, is a mass of 
blossoms, which are seen to most advantage front 
the upper windows of the manse. I was informed 
yesterday by a visitor to my garden, a native of 
Chili, that in South America its blossoms are pure 
white. Tho Early Rivers, Czar, and " Denniaton 
Superb Green Gage" Plums are blooming superbly ; 
so also are the Early Rivers and Black Eagle 
Cherries, which seldom fail to blossom well. 
I have, mirabile dictn, the Irish Peach-Apple 
(April 27) in flower. Ita nsual time of flowering 
at Waltham Cross, in Hertfordshire, is given 
by Mr. Wn. Paul, in his valuable work entitled 
Contribution* to Horticniturf, as May ]. Other 



varieties, such ai_the Amerioan_Mother_ Apple 
and tho Ducheas of " Oldenburg, are almost 
equally far advanced, and will soon be in bloom ; 
the latter, which is greatly cultivated and 
much esteemed by my friend Mr. Thoe. F. 
Rivera, of Saw bridge worth, is one of the most 
valuable Apples in cultivation. The Beauty of 
Bath, though charming in colour, I have not 
found bo entirely trustworthy, though elsewhere, I 
doubt not, it may have proved a greater success, 
It is possible that in my own garden it may not 
have found a congenial soil, but I fear its constitu- 
tion is not very strong. A more vigorous variety 
is the Early Strawberry, which is also very orna- 
mental, by reason of its rich complexion during the 
autumnal months. 

Our gardens will soon reach the olimax of their 
beauty, for there is nothing more beautiful within 
the realms of nature than the Apple-trees in perfect 
and glorious bloom. The exquisite season of 
Violas and Auriculas, precious alike for per- 
iame and their capability of massive floral effect, 
baa already begun. The Violas chiefly admired 
and cultivated here are almost wholly of the 
miniature, richly fragrant, profusely flowering, 
"Viotetta" type. But I also grow several of the 
larger and older kinds, such as the Countess of 
Kin tore, Iona, one of her most charming variations ; 
Prince of Orange, Florizel (one of Dr. Smart's 
finest introductions), the graceful white Ducheas, 
and Countess of Wharncliffe. Mr. Wn. Cutli- 
bertson's Blue Bedder, recently raised at Rothesay, 
is a great acquisition. 

During last winter I added to my already exten- 
sive collection of Lilies, the two latest introductions 
from America and Japan, vis., the Burbank Lily, 
raised by the American hybridist of that name ; 
and Lilinm rubellnm, described by Mr. Baker, of 
Kew, in the Gardeners' Chmnklr, May 28, iggg, 
fig. 128 ; which, by reason of its deep pink colour and 
greater reliability (though the flowers, I^believe, 
are considerably smaller), seems not unlikely even- 
tually to supersede that older and more familiar 
Japanese variety, Lilium Krameri, of which the 
latter, as I know from long experience, is somewhat 
difficult to cultivate, and even when successful 
fails to generate offsets, and seldom lasts longer 
than two years. Lilium rubellnm, in the opinion 
of Dr. Wallace of Colchester, has a more vigorous 
constitution than ita beautiful predecessor, Lilium 
Krameri, and even when its bulbs are of very 
small dimensions, seldom fails to bloom. Its relia- 
bility, indeed, seems to be one of its most valuable 
sharacteristics. It should therefore prove aa 
latportant addition to those floral treasures whisk 
have been introduced into our British gardens from 
the East, and from the West. 

Tbe new American hybrid, which might classi- 
cally be styled Lilium Burbank i x , is the result of 
a cross between two noble speeies, viz., the deeply 
fragrant, lilacy.white Lilium Waahingtonianum, 
and the majestic Panther Lily of California, Lilium 
pardalinum. With such a highly distinguished 
parentage, it can hardly fail to prove an interesting 
production. Its colour is orange-yellow, spotted 
with maroon. David H. Williamson. 



Plant Notes. 



CRINUM BALFOUR1. 
This is the first of a batch of bulbs lately brought 
heme by Dr. Henry 0. Forbes from his recent 
expedition to the Island of Socotra, and presented 
to the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens. The plant 
bear* an umbel of twenty-two flowers, strongly 
fragrant, the scape being about 20 inches high. 
Individually, the blooms are about 4 inches across, 
white with a tinge of pink, this colour also tipping 
the style and filaments. The leaves are said to be 
much shorter than those of most Crinums. The 
figure in Bot. Mag., t. 6570, must have been pre- 
pared from a small specimen of this species brought 
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home by Professor Balfour in 1880. Some of the 
bulk now to hand are 8 inches in diameter, and 
round in shape, the flowers appearing before the 
foliage. An intermediate temperature, such as 
that required for Begonia soootrana, should suit 
this plant, and it is certainly worthy a place in our 
greenhouses for its fragrance alone, which is suffi- 
cient to fill the house in which it is grown. R. L. 
Harrow, Edinburgh. 

ABUTILON SAWITZII. 

At the present time I have a batch of beautifully 
marked, symmetrically-formed plants of this new 
Abutilon in 5-inch pots. The height of these 
variegated-leaved plants, from the rim of the pots, 
ranges from 10 to 15 inches. They were struck 
from cuttings inserted last August, and have been 
grown in a warm temperate-house during the 
winter. They have not been pinched. I find if the 
leader be taken out, a number of thin weakly 
Bhoots are produced, and the contour of the plant 
is not nearly so fine as when grown naturally 
throughout. The variegation is equally good in 
the case of unstopped plants. 

Small plants in 3-inch pots of this Abutilon are 
useful as "dot" plants upon the dinner-table, 
being particularly bright under artificial light. In 
well-grown specimens the white variegation largely 
predominates over the green colour in the foliage. 
I have not yet grown the plant under such cool 
treatment as variegated Abutilons are generally 
given, but it is evident that the temperature we 
have employed is a suitable one, although a cooler 
one may answer. I have a doubt if the plants 
would thrive in a temperature below 50°, for the 
variety is not nearly so robust as A. Thompsoni, 
A. vexillarium, and others. If A. Sawitzii could 
be utilised for bedding purposes as are those named, 
it would be a gem in the flower-garden, as it 
certainly is when used for decoration of rooms* 
The plant was distributed several years since by 
Messrs. Sander & Co., St. Albans. H. T. Martin, 
Stontleigh Abbey, 



South African Notes. 

JOHANNESBURG. 

Johannesburg is situated in the heart of South 
Africa, 6000 feet above the sea-level, and very 
nearly in the same latitude as Delagoa Bay, the 
southern point of Madagascar and Brisbane. The 
maximum heat I have registered in six years has 
been 93*, and the minimum 20° Fahr., thermo- 
meter under a regulation shaded screen 4 feet 
from the ground in both cases. The winter and 
spring are dry and cold, summer and autumn wet 
and warm. The rainfall, which varies year by 
year a little above and below 28 inches, falls be- 
tween the summer months of October and March ; 
the remaining months are practically rainless. 
Rain often falls so heavily— I have registered 
2 '42 inches in one night — that a great portion 
rushes away, and is lost. We have many light 
showers, which, although they make a respectable 
contribution when carefully measured, yet in prac- 
tice they aid vegetation very little, owing to the 
very rapid evaporation. Vast stores of water 
exist below the ground in many places at 
from 50 to 100 feet. These are being utilised 
now. On every Dutch farm a spring is to be 
found ; and wherever the fiat high veld breaks, 
descends into the valleys. The springs often flow 
with great strength. There are several within a 
radius of 50 miles from here which yield from 
1,000,000 to 20,000,000 gallons of pure water daily. 

(jeographically, this town is exactly on the 
dividing ridge of the water-shed of South Africa, 
for close to where I am writing, on one side a 
spring discharges itself into the Limpopo, and so on 
to the Indian Ocean ; on the other side, another 
spring flows into the Vaal River, and thence to the 
Atlantic. On the slopes below the hills the soil is 
a very deep, sandy, alluvial loam, in some places 



over 200 feet deep, resting on gravel and granite. 
Lower down in the valleys we come on a black 
loam, with pottery clay below. Ten years ago the 
site of the town was a grassy slope, dotted with 
dwarf Proteas and Acacias, with no outward sign 
of the gold which lay below. Our mines have 
increased to such an extent that the monthly yield 
is 400,000 ounces of gold, equal to £50,000 each 
day ! The total value of the gold in our great reef 
is said to be £1,000,000,000 sterling, but the 
working costs are about 50 per cent. A very short 
note on the origin of this gold deposit, which is 
fast changing South Africa, may be admitted here. 
Imagine ten thousand ages ago a very large 
inland, shallow, salt-water lake where I am now 
writing. The water of this lake was strongly 
charged with gold, which is nothing extraordinary, 
as all salt water contains gold in a Blight degree. 
Gradually the lake dried up, and the gold, as fine 
as flour, sank into the sandy bed ; one side of this 
dry lake-bed sank down some 5000 feet, leaving the 
edge of the opposite side standing up, and formed 
the main reef. Great changes took place ; the 
valley where the lake was silted np with sand and 
shale and mud, brought down by a great river. 
Ages afterwards, forests of Tree-FernB and giant 
mosses covered many parts of the Transvaal, and 
these being buried were converted into coal, without 
which it would have been practically impossible to 
work the mines of gold. Gold and coal alike lay 
buried deep below the ground, unseen and unsus- 
pected, until the present age. R. W. Adtam, 
Jovbtrt Park, Johannesburg. 

(To be conUnued t ) 



The Rosary. 

FORTUNE'S YELLOW and SUNRISE. 

Soms years ago, a provincial nurseryman intro- 
duced a Rose which he called " Beauty of Glazen- 
wood ;" it is a climbing Rose, of rambling habit, and 
a profuse bloomer, and after some time it was dis- 
covered to be an old friend called Fortune's Yellow. 
This Rose appears to have been introduced by Mr. 
Robert Fortune from China, and for some cause or 
other it was but little cultivated until it came into 
the possession of the nurseryman who sent it out 
into the world as Beauty of Glazenwood. It is 
very rich in colour, being deep yellow, and 
curiously flaked and striped with dark red, a 
combination which forcibly reminds one of the 
Austrian Copper. 

Sunrise, is a beautiful " gain " of Mr. Piper's, of 
Uckfield ; it is a brilliant orange-yellow flower, with 
the back of the petals rosy -pink, of excellent form, 
and very free-flowering. It was shown in fine 
condition at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meeting on May 2. 

Pbospkcts of the Rose Season. 

It is perhaps somewhat early to descant upon thiB 
subject, yet as bud-shoots begin to start forth, one is 
tempted to say something. There are two lines 
of thought which come into the Rose-grower's 
mind as he looks forward to the season's outcome, 
the first being in what condition shall we find our 
old-established favourites? and the second, what 
new varieties are likely to be added to our list ? 
With regard to the first thought, I fear the pros- 
pect is not of the brightest. Of course, I am aware 
how circumstances vary in different localities, and 
what may be true of our South-eastern corner of 
England, may not be true of the West, Midlands 
and North, 

On looking through my small collection of Roses, 
consisting of Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, and 
Teas, I find that the cold weather at the latter end 
of March most seriously affected them. We had as 
much as 12° of frost, and as the sap at that period 
was rising rapidly, it hit the Roses very hard ; not 
only were the young shoots scalded, but the wood 
I had not pruned was injured. Nor was it a ques- 
tion whether I should prune hard or not, for the 
frost had already settled that, and I had to cut 



down pretty low to get rid of the injured wood, 
I found this was alike in all three classes ; indeed, 
I fancy that the Teas are not so much injured as 
the H. P.'s. I am not alone in suffering this 
injury, for I have been talking lately with several 
Rose friends, and they have the same story to tell ; 
but I have just received a letter from one of our 
champion Tea Rose growers in East Anglia, who 
says he does not think he ever saw such firm, stoat 
wood as he has on his Teas this year. It must 
ever be remembered that it is the amateur who 
especially suffers in such cases, for the nursery- 
man, who has his various quarters in different 
aspects, and on many different stocks, is pretty 
sure in some way or other to partially escape. 

There is little to be done now to ward off any 
loss, and we must hope that no further untoward 
circumstances may occur. The demand for Rose 
plants has been exceptionally large, and it is 
pleasant to know that our American cousins are 
our very good customers. I do not think there 
will be any diminution in the number of our exhi- 
bitors, but that many will come forward to take 
the place of those who, from one cause or another, 
may have left our ranks. Few persons are aware 
what a strain Rose exhibiting is to those who enter 
thoroughly into it. The exhibitions, it is true, 
occupy but three weeks ; but what busy weeks 
these are !— travelling night and day, snatching a 
hasty meal whenever it can be had, at the risk of 
indigestion ; sleeping in uneasy positions in railway- 
carriages, and arriving at stations at unearthly 
hours, what wonder is it that the most enthusiastic 
exhibitors, after a few years, grow tired, and thus 
one after another we have seen our most prominent 
men throwing up the sponge. " No thank you," 
when one asked the question "Won't you exhibit 
again ? " " No, thank you, I have had enough of 
it.' 1 So changes are taking place, especially among 
our largest exhibitors. Wild Rote. 



Vegetables. 



FRENCH BEANS : VEITCH'S EARLY FAVOl' 
RITE and SUTTON'S MAGNUM BONUM. 

Where a succession of dwarf Beans is required 
through the winter and spring, the above varieties 
are very useful to follow the pot varieties, such as 
Sion House, Osborn's Prolific, Mohawk or Six 
Weeks, and Ne Plus Ultra. 

We sowed Early Favourite at the end of January 
in a bed in a span-roofed bouse, with little or no 
fire-heat, and have been gathering Beans for the 
last month. These have been abundant, and of 
splendid flavour and quality ; they promise to give 
a good supply for some time to come. Magnum 
Bonum was sown in the same house three weeks 
later, and is just swelling -off the first fruits. 
This variety has grown some S or 9 inches taller 
than Early Favourite, and the pods are of excellent 
length and substance. These varieties require to 
be sown very thinly, and to be given restricted 
root-room, as they are very robust-growing, and 
are liable to damp if the temperature be too low 
when the flowers are setting. One of the best 
manures for French Beans is sheep - droppings. 
A. B. Wadds, Paddockhwrst Oardens, Sussex. 



SPONTANEOUS HYBRIDS OF 

HARDY PLANTS. 

(Conclwkd/hmp. 260.) 

Amongst garden forms of perennial Sunflowers, 
it is often difficult to fix the type of the species, 
still more to recognise the parents of the hybrid 
forms. I have found so much uncertainty about 
the names, that I believe some of the best and 
commonest forms are hybrids, perhaps between 
Helianthus rigidua (a very broad name) and B. 
doronicoides ; but I feel no doubt that many of 
the allied speoies readily form hybrids, and that 
many of these hybrids retain their fertility, pro- 
ducing a variable offspring. In annual Sunflowers, 
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a friend once sent me ten seeds, saved from a 
hindtome hybrid plant, obviouily between H. 
ananas and H. debilis vir. oncnmsrifoliai. These 
seeds all grew, and divided themselves fairly 
between tie parents, five belonging to each typo. 
Tbis year, Mr. Lynch, of Cambridge, has sent me 
seeds of a hybrid between H. annum and H, 
argopbyllns ; they are already up, and will probably 
revert in a similar way. 

Lite the Sunflowera, the North American Aster* 
make many hybrids, which are often for the same 
reasons hard to recognise. Sometimes, however, 
they are well marked, as when the plumes of smalt 
[lowers of A. oordifolius bave to make a compro- 
mise with the largo flowers and lanceolate leaves of 
A. lmvis or A. novi-Belgii. In both these cases 
the result is good in making distinct and orna- 
mental varieties. Other excellent garden forms, 
til eh as W. J. Grant, and Coombe Fiabacre, are 
certainly hybrids of uncertain parentage. No 
definite rule can be laid down as to their fertility. 



grew and flowered, some being [darker than the 
hybrid parent, others nearly white. They have 
no new merit, bnt are a curious nondescript set. 
About the same time near other plants of H. 
sanguinea, I noticed two plants with the brown 
sbiuy leave* of H. hispid* (syn. Richardsoni), these 
produced loose panicles of pale pink flowers and 
ripened seed, which I believe I have sown, but I 
can hardly call them interesting, so pay little 
attention to them. I think I have teen a similar 
hybrid offered in nurseries m H. brizoidet. If the 
twofaybrids I have described have any merit, it i* 
in being much more hardy and more free flowering 
than the seed parent. The frosts at the end of last 
March bave nearly destroyed H. aanguioea in 
exposed parts of the garden, but the hybrids are 
unhurt. 

I may mention a very pretty and elegant hybrid, 
unfortunately not robust, but now flowering for 
the third season, KauuDCulus amplexicaulis x R. 
gramineus, leaves and flower*, in colour and form, 



Some make good seed, and I have found thnt in 
Aster it is never safe to pronounce seed barren 
without a fair trial. The European Aster Ameltus 
presumably was the pollen-parent of the best 
hybrid Aster which ever came in Edge garden, the 
wed- parent being the Himalayan A. Thomsoni. His 
almost a complete inversion, the flower and babit 
being very near A. A melius. It is the only one of 
the kind I have seen, and by careful division I 
have raised and distributed several plants. Its 
chief merit is its very long flowering season, lasting 
from July to October. Another hybrid which goes 
on being produced from tbe same plant of A. 
Thomsoni every year, sowing itself near the parent, 
is between that species and A. pyrenajus, which 
grows all round it. The flowers are always inter- 
mediate, especially in the form of tbe pappus, but 
vary in merit, being only in a few cases better than 
either parent. 

Ileuchcra sanguines forms hybrids freely. The 
first I noticed was six years ago, when a plant 
growing by the side of the parent produced pale 
pink flowers. On examination these proved to be 
evidently a cross with H. cylindrica, which grew 
near. The hybrid ripened a little seed, which 
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are honestly intermediate. It produces a few 
seeds, and three or four seedlings will soon flower, 
Malva Alcea and M. moschata, both pink and 
white, seem to coalesce into a mixed lot, which I 
am unable to discriminate, though I admit that I 
do not judge by any definite characters. 

Herbaceous Veronicas are very erratic in their 
characters when grown from cultivated seed. The 
tiny wild native V. apicata soon passes into forms 
2 feel high. One of them produced a very hand- 
some hybrid with V. inoana, of which I accidentally 
came across an exact portrait in Sweet's KmjlUk 
Flower Harden, named V. neglecta, which no doubt 
had the same origin. Also the very distinct form 
of V. virginica, called in nurseries V. sibirica, 
crosses spontaneously with the type, forming tall, 
straight spikes of pale purple, better than either 

I must not close the subject without speaking of 
one more hybrid — Lychnis coronaria x L. Floa- 
Jovis. This came, I believe, spoilt aueou sly, mnny 
years ago in the town-garden at Chester of my 
friend, Mr. A. 0. Walker, who gave it to me. It 
it exceedingly robust, growing from any scrap, even 
although rootless. It baa a very prolonged flower- 



ing period, and produces a few seed* which I have 
never taken tbe trouble to teat. The colour, bow- 
ever, being magenta- crimson is proscribed by 
artists ; and if by a few renewed trials of the same 
cross the hybrid could be produced with tbe pure 
pink flowera of L, Flos-Jovis, it would make a 
valuable decorative plant. C. Wolliy Dod, Edijt 
Hall, JtfaJpat. 



THE LILIES OF THE SIERRA 
NEVADA. 

Li li l'm I'ARHALi sum, Kellogg. — The excessive 
dryness of tbe Sierra foot- hills drives this moisture- 
loving Lily into tbe canons and ravines. Even 
there in places where it was once plentiful, and 
gathered in magnificent bunches by those arriving 
in the " days of '40," it has become rarer and 
rarer, till now we have to climb among«t rocks and 
dig in deep deposits of loam to secure this bright 
Tiger Lily. I have found its stalks as high as 
6 feet, nodding over precipices, or standing upright 
and displaying from one to six or seven flowers. 
Wherever found, it inhabits bright, sunny spots, 
and delights us by its fresb and clear colour of 
orange, often washed with deep brownish -red. 
The spots of deep maroon are very thick (and 
yet distinct from each other) on a lighter ground- 
colour of orange. 

Thus distributed, I have found L. pardalinum 
from 1000 feet up to 4000 feet. At tbe latt> r 
elevation, one begins to find a nb alpine meadows. 
While tbe brightness of colour, the density of the 
herbaceous growth, and the deliciousneas of the 
perfume of these meadows have become proverbial. 
1 remember, with double freshness, one especially 
of the many I have traversed. This one was a 
meeting place for the Indians aa they traversed 
the Sierra from California to Carson Valley, iu the 
State of Nevada. They call it " Sopago," deriving 
the name from the so-called Soaproot, Chtorogalum 
aogustifolium. Here, surrounded by the high 
ridge of the mountain chain on which the emigrant- 
road runs, moist on account of its position on the 
north slope, stretches a wide vale under tbe shelter 
of giant Pines and Firs, which are safe from the 
murderous axe on account of their inaccessibility. 
Scattered settlers have set up homesteads here and 
there, and in the cleared areas, where their garden 
and grain plants ripen into rich crops in the deep, 
loose, blackish soil, was the largest field of I. ilium 
pardalinum I ever beheld. What a stand of Liliea : 
They grew in thickets, stem by stem like grass in 
the meadow, 4 feet high, all with nodding beads of 
from four to seven flowers. Standing in the 
opening aa tliey did, their colour was clearer (more 
orange), and the foliage shorter, and the stem more 
robuat. Contrary to common belief, I was sur- 
prised to learn that the disturbance of the plough, 
share rather favours than hinders the growth of the 
Lily, its oorms dividing into fragments, each of 
which produces a new plant if but half covered 
by the rich warm soil under a sky the clearness 
and brightness of which render everything in its 
sphere grand and delightful. 

LilUim Humboldlt is another so-called Tiger 
Lily, of more sturdy growth and majestic cha- 
racter, the "Pardalinum of the hillsides.'' It 
occurs at about 2000 feet elevation, always select iug 
tbe open Pine-woods, never found near water, but 
always preferring slopes facing north. In ibis 
region, all the old timber growth has boeu cut off, 
and at wo drive along tbe roads we may sec the 
bright bunches, made up of five to twenty-live 
flowers on a stalk, shining brightly through the 
thin boughs of Pines. Aa the Hazel-nut is the 
steady companion of L. pardaliuum, so the cream- 
coloured Iris Hartwegi is always to be found where 
Lilium Humholdti abounds. Two causes render 
this Lily more and more scarce : the slaud of even 
the second growth of Pines is being cleared away 
and replaced by grain fields ; in the second place, 
this species, wherever it occurs, is found in such 
thiok growths as to invite the sottler to supply his 
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garden with Lilies from the fields. Lastly, it may 
be said that it requires fully three seasons for 
Lilium Humboldti to bloom again if it is once 
disturbed, and, unlike L. pardalinum, the plough- 
share is its sure death. 

Lilium parvum, Kellogg. — As its name indicates, 
the flowers are small ; their colour is orange, with 
spots on the inside of the petals. It belongs to the 
alpine region, reaching as high as 8500 feet in the 
region I traversed, and does not occur below 
4600 feet. Wherever I found this Lily, I noticed 
two forms, neither of which approached the other 
in any intermediate specimens. The smaller one 
reaches a height of 4 feet ; its build is light, and 
upon the stem, set with scattered leaves of light 
green, stand loosely from two to six or seven 
flowers. The other kind is a giant in stature and 
make-up ; the stems are woody and hard, set with 
whorls of rich deep green foliage, and carrying 
heads with from twenty to fifty flowers. I did not 
notiee any difference in the flowers, and while it 
may be possible that this giant is nothing but a 
"Sequoia" amongst its kind, it is plain that the 
two varieties are widely different in appearance. 

Lilium W ashing tonianum y Kell. — High upon the 
ridges, exposed to storms from east and west, in 
soil of scantness, and dry almost as the granite from 
which it derives its existence, there grows the 
queen of the. Lilies of the Sierras, L. Washing- 
tonianum. Bands of sheep and cattle trot by on 
their way to the sweet meadows of the alpine 
region, and no herb, no limb of recent growth may 
be detected other than the bitter-barked Aspen or 
the prickly Snowbrush. I write of the ridge of the 
spurs bridging from the foot-hills to the snow- 
fields, as it appears in July. Under the shelter of 
the impenetrable Snowbrush, Ceanothus cordu- 
latus, this Lily begins its growth at the time that 
the first bands of sheep Btart for the mountains. 
After the " hoofed locusts" have passed, and 
quietness again reigns on the ridge, interrupted 
only by the clatter of the horses' hoofs as the stock- 
men go back and forth to their ranges, then this 
Lily stretches its stately head from under the 
Thorns, and develops its fragrant flowers in the 
first week of August. They are white ; and while 
I have been told about spotted ones — so spotted, in 
fact, as to be entirely set with rich maroon on the 
inside of their petals — I know them from the 
Sierra of Amador and alpino counties only with 
very tiny spots, and such tiny spots I have found 
on flowers only now and then. But the plants are 
grand in their stand, their tall stalks as high as 
5 to 7 feet, and hanging out io the gentle breeze 
from two to twelve flowers. Emigrants passed 
along the ridge I mention for years and years, stock- 
men followed them, and bands of cattle made this 
region their home ever after ; therefore, it is likely 
that this Lily may have been much more common 
in early days than now. Be that as it may, the 
plants I encountered are well protected from any 
attack by man or beast ; and as we follow along the 
ridge, where the water must bo packed for as many 
as twelve miles of travel, there holds guard this 
stately flower of our Sierras, delighting all as they 
pass either on their way to the valleys where the 
Lilium pardalinum is scattered about the winter 
homes of the settlers, or to where the ring of a 
hundred bells from the sleek uecks of cattle add 
charm to the region where the tiny Lilium parvum 
grows along streams and precipices. Geo. Hannai 
in "Erythea." 



Scotland. 

■ m 

FORESTRY AS A PROFESSION FOR THE 
NATIVES OF INDIA, &c. 

The Edinburgh University has recently been 
favoured by three lectures by Sir Dietrich Brandis, 
Ex Inspector- General of the Forests of India, on 
the former subject, delivered in the Conveyancing 
Class-room of the University ; these lectures were 
of the most instructive character as to the area, 



vital importance, and mode of managing our Indian 
forests. 

The forestry estates cover some fifty million 
acres, while the duties of the Civil Service ex- 
tend over 616 million acres, or 965,000 square 
miles. The Indian Empire, like others, is 
divided into provinces. Including the two Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay, India is divided 
into eight large provinces and five smaller ones; 
in the whole there are 234 civil districts, each 
under a district officer, sometimes called a collector, 
at others a district commissioner. Besides these, 
there are a variety of other appointments— com- 
missioners of divisions, settlement officers, and 
secretaries. These appointments in all numbering 
824, are held by members of the Covenanted Indian 
Civil Service. Dr. Brandis spoke in the highest terms 
of the management of the forests, and the wisdom 
and prudence of the Government. Some of the 
fruits of the Civil Service Commission in 1886 were 
the raising of the age of candidates at the open 
examination held in London. Daring the five 
years from 1894 to 1898 inclusive, out of a total of 
383 successful candidates, only thirty were natives 
of India. 

The commission also advised the division of 
the Civil Service into three great branches— the 
judicial, the provincial, and the subordinate ser- 
vice. He pointed out that the officers in charge of 
such sub-divisions of districts as Myokir, Sahis- 
dara, were unfortunately classed as subordinate 
officers. This was not the right position for an 
officer responsible for the government of 600 square 
miles, with a population of three and a half millions. 
Contrasting the organisation of the public service 
in India with that of Germany, the lecturer made 
a strong appeal in favour of getting the highest 
classes of native Indians to take a more prominent 
part in the development and better management 
of the forests, concluding a series of stimulating 
and instructive lectures with the wise words of 
Lord Roberts in the House of Commons to the 
effect, "that the key to India is not to be sought 
for at Herat or Kaudahar. It is to be found in 
the prosperity and contentment of the people. 
The blessings of progress which will become greater 
when the natives are more closely identified with 
the Government and forest management in India. 
Upon the wise solution of this question largely 
depends the maintenance of the British Empire in 
India," D. T K 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Young, Orchid Grower to Sir Facdkbick Wioak 
Bart., Glare Lawn, East Sheen. ' 

Caltleya Lairrenceana, now in bloom, is some- 
what difficult of cultivation. Give water sparingly 
until root action is established. C. Lawrenoeana 
being native to a low tropical region, the plants 
should be placed in the East Indian-house just 
before making their growths, and when this is 
sompleted they may be returned to the warm end 
of the Cattleya house. 

Deiulrobium Falconeri— The cultural treatment 
frequently afforded this Dendrobium tends to encou- 
rage growth rather than a free-flowering habit. 
At the present season it is possible to obtain 
imported clumps, which should be immediately 
fixed in small pans or baskets, allowing the mucb- 
branched pseudo-bulbs to be pendent, and only 
using just sufficient peat and sphagnum-moss to 
cover the drainage. When this has been done, 
suspend the plants in a light and airy position in 
the Cattleya-house, and syringe them daily. After 
many roots have been made it is good practice to 
dip the plants bodily in the water-tank for a short 
time every morning until growth has ceased. 
Watering after this must be done more sparingly 
until in winter the plants will only need sufficient 
to maintain the pseudo-bulbs iu a plump condition. 
D. x Venus, a hybrid from D. Falconeri, requires 
very similar treatment, but I would not dip this 
plant at any season of the year. 



Cochlioda Rotdiana may be grown in baskets 
or pans, with a rooting medium of peat and sphtg. 
num-moss, the best position for them being above 
the Masdevallias, where they should be suspended. 
Any surfacing the plants may require should be 
done at oncel They grow freely during the summer, 
and require at that season a goodly supply of water, 
which afterwards must be much decreased. C. rote*, 
C. vulcanica, and C. v. grand Lflora are best grown 
in pots in company with Odontogloasum crispum. 

Palumbina Candida.— This quaint-dowered plait 
now requires attention ; it is best grown in pots or 
pan*, and owing to the downward tendency of the 
rhizomes, the plants should be raised considerably 
above the rim of the receptacles. A moist, shady 
position at the warm end of the cool-house suits 
it best. Water sparingly, except during active 
growth. 

Remarks on Temperatures, <Lc— The following 
are suitable (shade) temperatures for the various 
structures. East Indian-house 75* by day, weed- 
ing to 68° in the early morning. Cattleya-house 
68 by day, falling to 63° by morning. The cool 
and intermediate-houses will now need very little 
fire-heat to maintain the requisite degree of warmth. 
Bach house will need a thorough damping down 
every morning so soon as the temperatures hive 
risen a few points, and in most cases again in 
the afternoon, but for some time yet this will 
depend on outside conditions. The warm-houses 
should become comparatively dry for a time about 
noon each day, but the cooler ones may be always 
given abundance of moisture, because the circula- 
tion of air in them is- greater. The East Indian- 
house may be shut up early in the afternoon, but 
the others will require abundant ventilation during 
the day, and some also at night. The quantity 
afforded at any particular time must depend upon 
the conditions of the weather. Ventilation should 
be admitted from the shelter*! side of a house 
during the prevalence of winds. 

7BUIT8 UHDEB GLASS. 

By W. SraoQWBLL, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Lo*o, 
Rood Aahton, Trowbridge. 

The Early Peach-house. — Whore the custom 
obtains of allowing Peaches to become perfectly ripe 
upon the trees, it will be necessary to employ fish- 
nets, or a good layer of clean straw spread over 
the floor, to prevent damage to any that may fall. 
The nets Bhould be suspended from a convenient 
overhead position, and fastened to the trellises at 
the base of the trees. No such precautions are 
necessary, however, if the gardener makes a point 
of examining the ripening fruits regularly, and 
removing those sufficiently matured to the fruit- 
room. A gentle pressure by the forefinger applied 
to the fruit near the stem will determine the state 
of ripeness ; and Peaches gathered before they are 
dead ripe, and stood in a cool room for a few days, 
are better in flavour and superior in every way to 
those that are permitted to remain upon the trees 
until they fall But the greatest care is needful in 
the handling of Peaches, particularly if they have 
to be despatched a distance, as they are extremely 
liable to be blackened by bruises. Syringing of the 
trees must be discontinued when the fruits com- 
mence to soften, but the borders must still be daily 
damped down, and regularly afforded the uecessary 
root-waterings. The ripening of the fruits will be 
hurried and premature if the roots be permitted to 
lack moisture. If the temperature of the house be 
slightly lower at the time of fruit-gathering, the 
trees will be benefited, and the altered con- 
dition will tend to increased quality in the fruits, 
A little ventilation may be afforded at night when 
the weather is mild. 

In die Second Peach-house the ftuits will be 
passing through the stoning period, a time when 
severe forcing is extremely hurtful. Weakly trees, 
whether from age or over-bearing, will need stimu- 
lating food, which may bo furnished by a dredging 
of dry chemical manures, or natural liquid-manures 
obtained from the cow-yard or stable, diluted 
according to its strength. In all cases it must be 
carefully ascertained if the borders contain the 
degree of moisture necessary to the trees. Do not 
neglect to syringe the trees daily, for if red-epider 
get a foothold, it is not an easy matter to effectually 
dislodge them. Tie the new growths in position, 
and expose the fruits to all the sunshine possible. 
Do not permit the growths to become crowded. If 
there be not sufficient space for them, either pinch 
out their points, or remove them altogether. Very 
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•trong shoots may be pinohed, Afterwards tying-in 
the beit-plaoed lateral growths tbat result from the 
■topping. In the case of well-furnished trees, the 
better plan is to remove these vigorous growths 
Altogether. If green-fly be noticed, fumigate the 
trees, or syringe them with an insecticide. 

Suceestional Houses. — The temperature and con- 
ditions necessary to trees in later houses will depend 
on circumstances, and the period when their fruits 
will be required. In gardens where a good supply 
can be obtained from out-of-door walls in August 
and September, the crops in the Peach-houses may 
be arranged to ripen at other times. Late varieties 
that may be expected to ripen in September and 
October should be kept as cool as circumstances 
permit, for the later that Peaches and Nectarines 
may be had in October the better. In the late house, 
thinning of the fruits should be done with con- 
siderable care. It is not advisable to reduce the 
crop to an average one until it can be seen with 
certainty which fruits are perfectly set. Thin out 
the shoots to the number required to furnish the 
trelli?. Aphides, which in cool-houses are often 
troublesome at this stage, must be attacked 
before the leaves have become badly curled. 



THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By C. Hjerjum, Gardener to J. B. Fobtkscue, Esq., Dropmore, 

Maidenhead. 

The Disbudding of Fruit-trees should be con- 
tinued at short intervals until all unnecessary 
growths have been removed. As Peaches and Nec- 
tarines are earliest among wall-fruits in starting 
into growth, most of the surplus shoots have 
probably been removed. Stop any extra strong- 
growing shoots, and retain one or more that will 
■tart from the base of such as are stopped. 

Apricots. — When continuing to disbud these, take 
care to reserve any conveniently-placed growths on 
tlio front of the branches for the formation of 
spurs, as the Apricot fruits freely on spurs, as well 
ai on wood of the previous year's growth. In 
addition to these, and besides the growths on the 
points of the shoots, one at the base of each should 
be allowed to remain. Take away a few of the 
others, at intervals of a few days, until the work is 
completed. Where any signs of loss of shoots are 
apparent from gumming or other causes, a suffi- 
ciency of youog growths should be retained, to fill 
up eventually the space that will thus become 
vacant. 

Swett Cherries, Plums, and Pears, should be 
treated in a somewhat similar manner, removing 
the weakest and worst-placed growths, and retain- 
ing only sufficient to nil the spaces without over- 
crowding. The points of shoots that have already 
tilled their allotted space should be stopped at the 
feecond or third leaf. 

Out-of-door Vitus. — Remove surplus growths, and 
leave one shoot only to each foot of rod. 

Thinning Pear blossom. — In the majority of 
gardens Pear-trees are blooming most profusely, 
aod in such cases the blooms will need to bo 
thinned. Weakly trusses may be removed alto- 
gether, and others thinned down to two or three 
fruits, retaining those that are the strongest and 
beet placed. 

THX FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A. Chapman, Gardener to Captain Bolford, Westonbirt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester. 

ChryHaniltemums. — The early-flowering varieties 
may now bo planted out. They succeed best 
when planted on a south border, and if mixed 
with other plants, a sunny position will be 
necessary, as the stems require to become 
well matured to produce good flowers. Ordi- 
nary garden soil will be found rich enough for 
them. A distance of 3 feet should be allowed 
between each plant. Ryecrof t Glory, Yellow Lady 
Skiborne, Yellow L'ami Condorchet, Fiberta, 
Golden Madame Desgranges, Mrs. Hawkins, and 
Golden Drop, are the best of the yellows ; Mychett 
White, extra fine ; Madame Desgranges, La Neigo, 
&eur Melaine, St. Marie Vierge, excellent whites ; 
Captain Webb, Early Blush, St. Croutts, Trevenna, 
pinks ; Captain Nemo, Anastachio, Adrastes, 
Madame Picoul, Mods. Bredenner, purples ; Mons. 
Hoste, Mons. Wm. Holmes, Precocite (very tine), 
Souvenir de Madame Menier, Jules Lagravcre, 
Mons. Henri Jacotot, Mons. Maximo de la Roche- 
tcrie, crimsons. 



Roses. — If aphis has made an appearance on the 
young growths of the Roses, obtain some extract 
of Quassia, dilute it with water, and spray them, 
thoroughly wetting both sides of the leaves. This 
will destroy the flies, and leave afterwards a bitter- 
ness that is objectionable to them. Tobacco- 
powder is also an effective remedy. If any of the 
leaves be curled, they will probably be found to 
contain a maggot, which should be squeezed between 
the thumb and finger. Rose-trees that were not 
top-dressed in the autumn, and show signs of 
weakly growth, should be given about a quarter of 
a pound of dissolved bones to a square yard of soil ; 
afterwards giving the roots a thorough watering. 

Hollies. — May is the best time to transplant 
species of Hollies. First select a position, and 
make a hole large enough to take the ball ; 
then move the specimen, and lay out the roots in a 
natural position, adding to them as the work pro- 
ceeds some fine leaf-mould or peat. When the 
work has been completed, afford a good watering 
to settle the soil among the roots, and finally mulch 
the surface with stable-manure. Seedlings from 
two to three years old that have been raised in 
beds in the nursery should be transplanted, 18 in. 
from plant to plant, and in rows 2 feet apart. It 
is always best to keep smaller plants of the varie- 
ties growing on, especially the golden and silver 
variegated kinds, as some years must pass before 
they become good specimens. The male and female 
(monoecious) flowering varieties are the most com- 
pact in habit ; the hermaphrodite flowering varie- 
ties, if not kept continually cut back, soon grow 
woody, and the branches uear the stem become 
bare of foliage. All Hollies produce much better 
foliage, and become more dense, if pruned just 
before making new growth. Any bushes that have 
been neglected should be cut well back, as they 
will soon grow from the end of the cut, and 
invariably break further back in the stem. 

Ivy growing against buildings or on walls should 
now be clipped back ; young leaves will soon grow, 
and if kept close in this manner, the Ivy will not 
be blown away from the wall by the wind, or 
weighed down in winter by snow. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By H. Markham , Gardener to the Earl of Strafford, 
Wrothain Park, Barnet 

Beet. — The main crop should now be sown, unless 
there be a doubt that the roots may grow larger 
than wished. If this be the case it will bo 
better to sow one half now, and the remainder 
after a fortnight. Cheltenham Green-Top is a finely 
flavoured variety, and is less attacked by sparrows 
than the leaves of the darker coloured kinds. 
Varieties of Beet are very numerous, but Dell's 
Crimson, PragnelTs Exhibition, Cheltenham Green- 
Top, and Egyptian Turnip Rooted are still 
favourites. The ground for this crop should be 
deeply worked and brought into tine tilth. If 
it be too poor the roots will be ill-shaped and 
inferior in quality, but it should not be more 
than moderately rich. Sow the seeds thinly 
in drills 18 inches apart and 2 inches deep, and 
do not allow the young plants to grow too 
large before tbey are thinned out to 8 inches 
apart. Young plants of the Turnip Rooted variety 
just above the ground should be repeatedly 
dusted with soot and ashes to preserve them from 
sparrows and slugs. When living in Kent, I made 
use of the sweepings from the hop-kilns, and found 
it to answer first-rate for this purpose. 

French Beans. — Sow a few rows upon a warm 
border, putting the seeds 8 inches distant one from 
the other, and the rows 14 inches asunder. Make 
the drills about 3 inches deep, and plant only the 
earlier varieties such as Ne Plus Ultra, and Pale 
Dun. This being a chance crop, another sowing 
should be made about the middle of the month, 
and they may be fit for use at the same time as 
those sown now. French Beans may also be sown 
in pots, and encouraged under glass. Tbey can 
then be planted out at the foot of a south wall, or 
on a well-sheltered border, when the plants have 
become a foot in height. From such plants good 
gatherings of tender pods may be had several days 
in advance of those sown outside. 

Scarlet Runner Beans. — The trenches should be 
prepared in readiness for sowing Runner Beans. 
Make the trenches similar to those intended for 
Celery, with the exception that moro manure may 
be dug in. When digging out the trenches, replace 



the bottom soil with the top spit. For many years 
I have sown the first batch of Scarlet Runner Beans 
about May 14. 

Early Brussels Sprouts. — Plants raised from seeds 
sown at the same time as Early Cauliflowers will 
now be large enough to be planted out in the open. 
Select a good pieoe of land, that has been either 
trenched or deeply dug ; draw the drills 4 inches 
deep and 3 feet apart from each other. The plants 
should be 2 feet asunder in the rows. Lift the 
plants with care, and do not expose them long to 
the air. If the ground be subject to grub, or the 
plants are likely to club, give a good dressing with 
soot, and when the plants have been put out, to 
settle the soil about the root, give a good soaking 
with soot -water. Repeat this at intervals. It is 
said that water containing a little dissolved salt is 
a good preventative, but this should be used with 
care. 

PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By 0. B. Fielder, Gardener to the Dowaobr Lady Howard 
dk Waldkn, St James's House, Malvern. 

BougainvUlea glal>ra should be repotted when 
the young shoots have become 2 or 3 inches in 
length. Let the pots be sufficiently large to admit 
of an inch of new soil being worked around the 
roots. The compost may consist of three parts 
loam, one part peat or leaf-soil, and plenty of 
coarse silver - sand. After potting, the plants 
should be placed in a brisk heat for a short tune to 
encourage root action, after which tbey may be 
transferred to an intermediate-house or warm 
greenhouse. Except in the case of newly-potted 
plants, shading should not be given. In cases 
where the plants have made new growths very 
thickly, overcrowding should be prevented by the 
early removal of the weaker shoots. 

Cytisus racemosa.—As these plants pass out of 
flower, cut them back and place them in a house 
having a warm, moist atmosphere ; and when they 
have started into new growth, repot them, using a 
compost of loam, a little leaf -soil or peat, and sand. 
As the growth progresses, the amount of air should 
be increased ; and upon the completion of the 
growth, the plants may be stood out of doors. 

Reimcardtia (Linum) trigynum and R. tetragynum. 
— Cuttings of these very showy yellow winter- 
flowering plants may be inserted in pots filled with 
sandy soil, and plunged in a hotbed or propaga- 
ting- frame. When rooted, they should be potted- 
off into small pots, and grown on in an intermediate 
temperature until the summer, when they may be 
transferred to a cold pit or frame. The plants 
should be freely syringed, in order to keep down 
red-spider. Three parts fibrous loam with a little 
leaf -soil and some silver-sand is a suitable compost 
in which to grow Reinwardtias, and 5-inch or 
6-inch pots are large enough to use for the final 
potting. 

Miscellaneous. — Do not unduly hurry Lilium 
speciosum and L. auratum. Introduce bulbs into 
a cool house for a succession of flowers. Keep the 
plants free from green-fly by dipping them in an 
insecticide, or by fumigating them. Repot Justicias 
into larger pots sufficiently early to prevent them 
from flowering prematurely ; and pinch out the 
points of these plants, and of Ruellias, Impatiens, 
Bouvardias, Heliotropes, &c. 



THE APIARY. 



By Expert. 

Artificial Pollen. — If the weather becomes warm, 
pollen should be freely gathered now, and 
failing a natural supply, Pea-flour may be 
given in its stead. For inducing bees to 
take Pea-flour nothing excels an old skep, from 
which the combs have been cut out. After being 
warmed at the fire, its odour will attract the bees 
to it very soon, and they will take the flour— scat- 
tered on shavings— at a great rate. 

Weak Stocks.— The result of the first spring over- 
hauling may reveal the fact that some stocks of 
bees known to bo badly provided with food la&t 
back end will now be dead, or will have become so 
reduced in numbers as to be still broodless, with 
less than a pint of bees in the hive. It is useless 
tinkering with such stocks singly, they cannot be 
made strong in time to be of much use, and there- 
fore, two or more of them must l>e united by the 
method usually adopted. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should be tent to the PUBLI8HER. 

Local H*w%.— Correspondents vHU greatly oblige by tending 
to the Editor early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readert % or of any matters which it is 
desirable to bring tender the notice of horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Corr es pondents sending newspapers should be 
careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 

Illustrations.— The Editor wiU thankfully receive and select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, Ac; but 
he cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 



APP0INTMENT3 FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



TUB8DAY, 

FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, 



TUESDAY, 



WEDNESDAY, May 10 



i*» v o/ Royal Horticultural Society of 
MAY v \ Ireland, Meeting. 

May 12— Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 

May IS— Royal Botanic Society, Meeting. 

8ALES. 

Important Sale of Established Or- 
chids, at MiUbank, Wilders- 
pool, Warrington, by order of 
Mr. W. Bolton, by Protheroe & 
Morris (two days). 

Japanese and English-grown Lilies, 
Gladioli, Greenhouse Palms, Be- 
gonias, &c, at Protheroe & 
Morris' Rooms. 



May 9 



{ 



t?dt n a v Ul „ 10 l Imported and Established Orchids, 

FRIDAY, may \i j at protheroe & Morris* Rooms. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS token in the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chiswick, London, for 
the period April 23 to April 29, 1899. Height above sea- 
level 24 feet. 
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Remarks.— The weather for the past week has been remark- 
able for cold rains and winds, with bright sunshine at rare 
intervals. 

Average Tamper aturb for the ensuing week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiswick.— 98*2*. 

Actual Temperatures : — 

London.— May 3 02 p.m.): Max. 56° ; Min. 54 9 . 
Provinces.— May 3 .6 p.m.) : Max. 58° ; Min. 43*. Shetland. 



Diseased It ** not a little remarkable that 
Mabnaisou the two diseases which are so dis- 
Carnations. agtrous to Malmaison Carnations, 
and the cause of so great annoyance to 
growers, should vary so greatly in their effects 
on plants cultivated respectively in the south of 
England and in Scotland. In the latter country 
the fungoid growth called Helminthosporium 
echinulatum, which, vegetating inside the Car- 
nation leaf, and bursting the epidermis, reveals 
itself in dark-brown powdery spots, and which 
is so destructive to plants in south Britain, is 
comparatively unknown. We believe it is a fact 
that few who cultivate Malmaisons in the north 
have ever had practical experience of this 
disease. 

Equally remarkable are the effects resulting 
from the presence of the Carnation eel- worm, 



Tylenchua, while southron growers are able to 
make light of its presence in the north, it* appear- 
ance is always dreaded, because at any moment 
it may assume a form so virulent as to lead to 
the destruction of whole stocks, and even 
healthy-looking layers may become incapable of 
producing roots. It is least destructive in its 
effects in the case of the pink variety, exerts an 
influence a little more baneful on the original 
blush ; while its dealings with Lady Middleton, 
the striped form, is at once treacherous and 
fatal, inasmuch as plants in the flush of health 
(hiring summer may long previous to winter 
be fit only for cremation. There are some who 
declare that no stock of Malmaisons, however 
healthy in appearance, is possessed of immunity 
from the attack of eel-worm. At the same 
time, it is just a little suspicious that plants 
bought and sold as free from disease can seldom, 
if ever, be depended upon to remain so for any 
length of time. 

It will be gathered from the above remarks 
that Malmaison disease, as referred to in the 
southern parts of these islands, and also, we 
believe, in Ireland, is an organism different 
from that spoken of in the north. The 
former is in a degree amenable to such 
treatment as washing continually repeated, or 
to the application of fungicides. The latter, so 
far, has resisted successfully all attempts to 
destroy it unless its host is also sacrificed. The 
drastic measure of destroying infected stocks to 
be replaced subsequently by healthy plants, has 
often, indeed, been recommended, but it has 
certain drawbacks, not the least formidable of 
which is the undoubted uncertainty of being 
able to introduce disease-free plants in the 
room of those destroyed. So .long, therefore, 
as it is possible to keep plants in a condition 
fairly healthy by means of annual renewal from 
layers, it would be unwise to go to extreme 
lengths. 

Gardeners might take a hint from the market- 
growers who occasionally infuse new blood into 
their stock by purchasing from their neighbours; 
and also, say every second or third year, intro- 
duce a lesser or greater number of plants from 
a source reputedly healthy, and as far as 
possible propagate only from these. Bought-in 
Carnations, as a rule, do better for at least a 
couple of years than plants from home- 
layers. The condition of the layers, or rather 
the quality of the layers themselves, is a 
matter of no slight importance. One thing is 
quite clear, that badly -infected plants should 
not be propagated. As soon as these are 
bloomed-out it will always prove true wisdom 
to burn them. Very strong layers are, again, 
less to be depended on than those which, while 
healthy, are by no means so vigorous. And of 
these, short layers are better than long ones, 
for it is a curious habit of the eel-worm that it 
prefers old leaves to lodge in, and therefore 
even in the case of plants knowingly infected it 
is possible to secure, by taking short tips, fairly 
good layers. Early-layering is also a commend- 
able practice, and one that is worth while to 
make an unvarying part of routine management 

The treatment of the plants lias an undoubted 
ettec- <m the neniatoid. Because, just as 
it seems to prefer a leaf that has been in 
existence for a prolonged period, so does it 
multiply most rapidly in plants that from any 
cause have experienced a check to growth. The 
check, for example, may arise from over- 
watering, or from a condition of an opposite 
nature during hot weather; from being too 
much shaded in winter or spring ; or later, 
from being exposed to strong sunshine. It is 



also known to propagate rapidly subsequent to 
yearling plants being potted-on for blooming a 
second year. To escape this danger, growers 
have the plants repotted from 5 to 8 - inch 
pots in spring, a practice that can be recom- 
mended only where the most careful watering 
is subsequently followed. 

There is further the question of what mate- 
rial is best to use as a compost. It ib well 
known that eel-worm finds a congenial home in 
Grasses, and in order to destroy the organism 
in turf, it is only prudent to bake it pre- 
vious to mixing it in composts for Malmaisons. 
In any case, the turf ought to lie at least six 
months before using. The sittings from Orchid 
peat is a safe material to lighten loam, and 
these, with the addition of sand, to keep the 
compost open, is all that need be employed. 
Dung is unnecessary, and is better left out 

A simple unmanured compost like the above 
must, of course, be supplemented during the 
growth of the plants by an efficient fertilising 
agent. Manure-water, prepared from animal 
matter, should not be used ; nor any fertiliser 
in a dry state, about which there is a sus- 
picion that it may contain blood or other 
animal matter. Soot is valuable, though slow 
in action. But, on the whole, there is perhaps 
no better food than a mixture composed of 
dry superphosphate of lime three parts, aud 
sulphate of ammonia one and a half to two 
parts ; a little of this applied at weekly or 
fortnightly intervals to the surface of the soil 
is at once effective, and perfectly safe. 

Owing, no doubt, to the wet, dull weather m 
the early part of winter, "spot" (Uredo 
dianthis) has been present on Malmaisons to an 
unusual extent this season in the north. This 
disease is easy of control if a dry, airy pit is at 
command, and infected leaves or even ijortions 
of leaves removed as the disease appears. By 
spring, collections ought to have been cleared of 
the pest. The past winter's experience points 
to the danger of keeping Malmaisons too long in 
frames ; and perhaps, as a rule, they would 
always be better to be treated as greenhouse 
plants. 

Linnean Society of London (April an, 

1899). Dr. A. Ginther, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair.— Mr. J. B. CARRrTHEBS, F.L.S., communi 
cated some observations on the localised nature of 
the parental characters in hybrid fruits of Theobroma 
Cacao, on which some criticism was offered by Rev. 
G. Henslow. Mr. H. H. W. Pearson, B. A, read a 
paper on the " Botany of the Ceylon ' Pa tanas," 
large savannahs in the forests at the same sab- 
tropical levels, and with the same climate, though 
not peculiar to Ceylon. These " patanas " appear 
to maintain their limits for long periods; but 
whether they thus exist on account of the burning 
of the grass iu autumn, or by reason of some pecu- 
liarity in the climate, or exposure, is a question on 
which some difference of opinion has been expressed. 
The Rev. O. Pickard Cambridge, M.A., F.B.S., 
communicated a new list of British and Irish 
spiders. After reviewing the existing literature on 
the subject, and the materials which had come to 
hand since 1881 for a new and revised list of 
species, the author pointed out that the present 
paper was not intended merely for the use of 
authors or collectors interested in local faunas, but 
to give (with reference to primary authorities) the 
spiders at present known to belong to Great Britain 
and Ireland, leaving the question of their distri- 
bution, abundance, or scarcity, to be dealt with at 
some future time, when the present scanty number 
of spider-collectors might have increased. At pre- 
sent, large areas of varied natural characters, in 
some cases whole counties, and many maritime 
districts, were entirely unexplored, so far as the 
Arachnology is concerned. 
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•' Botanical Magazine."— The May number 

contains descriptions and coloured illustrations of 
the following : — 

Nicotiana aylvettris, Spegaz. — A native of moun- 
tain valleys in the province of Salta, Argentina. 
It is a tall, coarse-looking, sticky, herbaceous 
plant, with the upper leaves sessile, pandurate, and 
with numerous tubular white flowers in dense ter- 
minal panicled cymes. Each flower is about 3 in. 
long. Kew ; t. 7652. 

Cyrlanthu* parvijlorus, Baker, in Oard. Citron., 
1891, i. t 104. — A small-flowered species with orange- 
scarlet flowers. It is a native of the Cape Colony ; 
t. 7653. 

Alnus nitida, Endlicher. — A West Himalayan 
species with cordate ovate -lanceolate leaves, and 
long, drooping male catkins, bearing the flowers in 
rings, separated by interspaces ; female flowers in 
erect obtuse catkins. Kew ; t. 7654. 

Dahlia Maximiliana, Hemsley, in Oard. Chron. y 
1879, xii., 525.— A tall growing species with mauve 
flowers, flowering after the Chrysanthemum, and 
therefore a valuable addition to winter- flowering 
conservatory plants ; t 7655. 

Veronica Dieffenbachi, Bentham, see Gard. 
Chron., 1898, ii., p. 154, fig. 41 ; t. 7656. 

THE CHELSEA GARDEN.— We are now enabled 
to give the names of the representatives of the 
various bodies who will form the Committee of 
Management. It would seem as if the committee 
were greatly too cumbrous to manage so small a 
garden, with so limited a revenue. It contains, more- 
over, many who are not gardeners or botanists. The 
provision for instruction in systematic botany — one 
of the greatest wants of the time — does not seem 
adequate. The representatives appointed by the 
trustees of the I^ondon Parochial Charities are the 
Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil, the Right Hon. Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff, Mr. W. Hayes Fisher, M.P., Mr. R, B. 
Litchfield, Mr. L. B. Sebastian, Sir Owen Roberts, 
Mr. Sidney Webb, the Rev, R. H. Hadden, and 
Mr. Evan Spioer. The Treasury has appointed Mr. 
A. B. Freeman. Mi tford, C.B. ; and the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council has appointed the Right Hon. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. Dr. D. H. Scott, 
F.R.S., of Kew Gardens, is the representative of 
the Royal Society ; and Professor S. H. Vines, 
F.R.S., of Oxford Botanic Gardens, of the Senate 
of London University. Mr. J. R. Upton has been 
appointed by the Society of Apothecaries ; and Mr. 
Michael Carteighe by tho Pharmaceutical Society. 
The appointment by the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council has not yet 
been completed, but it is understood that a com- 
mittee have recommended the appointment of the 
chairman of the board, Mr. T. A. Organ. Earl 
Cadogon, or any person to be delegated by him, is 
an ex officio member of the committee. Mr. H. 
Howard Batten is acting as hon. secretary to the 
garden, and any communications on the subject 
may for the present be addressed to him, at 
3, Temple Gardens, Temple, E.C. 

P>EONY DI8EA8E— Dr. Rftzkma Bos mentions 
a fungus, Botrytis prconiae, as the cause of disease 
in tho Pjeony. All affected leaves should be burnt. 
As the fungus spawn is internal, external applica- 
tions are of comparatively little use, unless as 
preventatives. 

Belgian Colonial Horticulture. — A 

society has been formed in Belgium under the 
name of l'Horticole Coloniale. Ltd., to develop 
the colonial resources of Belgium. The capital 
is 2,400,000 francs (£96,000). The society is 
to absorb the "Horticulture Internationale" of 
Brussels, as well as the establishment of M. Lucibk 
Linden at Moortcbeeke. A vast colonial establish- 
ment is to be founded at Lintliout, for raising 
economic plants in large quantities. Tho new 
society will be managed by M. Lucien Linden. 
Among the shareholders, we observe the names of 
Madame Linden, M. A. Madocx, the Bleichroder 



Bank at Berlin, M. Van Lansberue, formerly 
Governor - General of the Netherlands Indies ; 
Count Adrien d'Oultremont, and others. 

The History of the Laurel-Cherry.— 
M. E. Roze contributes to the March issue of the 
Journal de la SocMM National* oV Horticulture de 
France some notes on the history of the Laurel- 
Cherry, commonly, but erroneously called Cherry- 
Laurel, or Prunus Lauro-cerasus. He remarks 
that, according to Charles de l'Esclusk, the 
plant was to be found towards the end of the 
sixteenth century not only in Vienna but also at 
Nuremburg, in the garden of Joachim Camkrarium, 
to whom he had sent it, but that this shrub 
has been previously planted in the garden of 
Prince Doria, at Genoa. It was cultivated in 
Switzerland from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, as Jean Bauhin, who died in 1616, informs 
us that the Laurel-Cherry had fruited at Lucerne, 
and that he had himself sown some of the seed at 
Montbeliard, but without success. However the 
introduction of this ornamental shrub into France 
may have been effected, the Laurel -Cherry was 
found, in 1636, in the Jardin Royale des Plautes 
Medicinales, Paris (now the Museum of Natural 
History), as it is mentioned in the catalogue of the 
garden published that same year by Guy de la 
Bros.se. It is met with again in 1689, according 
to the catalogue of the same garden, attributed to 
Sherard. And it is evident that it had time to 
become distributed over France during the whole 
of the seventeenth century. Then, Duhambl r>r 
Monceau, in his Traits den Arbres el ArbiisUs qui 
se cultivtnt en France en Pleine Terrt (1755), does 
not fail tospeak of the Laurel -Cherry. He tells us 
that there existed at that time, in addition to the 
primitive type with green leaves, sorts with foliage 
variegated with yellow and with green. 

The Fertilisation of Plants.- M. Guuj. 

nard presented to the Academy of Science on 
April 4, a paper on " The Processes of Fertilisa- 
tion as observed in Lilium Martagon. '' The paper 
is very technical, and can only be followed in its 
entirety by specialists. In the pollen-tube, as is 
now well known, are formed two cells, one vegeta- 
tive, one reproductive. In the embryo-sac also are 
various nuclei, one of which is called the polar 
nucleus, as well as groups of cells at either end. 
As soon as tho pollen-tube penetrates the embryo- 
sac, one of the two male nuclei unites with the 
polar nueleus, the other with the oosphere or egg- 
cell. The male nuclei elongate into the form of a 
hook or crescent, ultimately becoming spirally 
twisted. Although no cilia are visible, M. Guionard 
does not hesitate to call this an " antherozoid " 
from the close analogy there is between this and 
the male reproductive bodies of the higher crypto- 
gamous plants and of some gymnosperms (Ginkgo, 
Cycas). In summing up, M. Gtionard says that 
the essential phenomenon observed, by M. Nawas- 
chin and himself, consists in a two-fold sexual 
union in the embryo sac, the one resulting in the 
formation of the embryo, the other developing into 
the albumen or perisperm in which is stored up 
the food required by the embryo. If these results 
be confirmed, the gap between the vascular 
cryptogams and the flowering plants is again 
bridged over. The albumen, as well as the 
embryo, thus seems to be the result of a sexual 
process, which is quite a novel idea. The varia- 
tions in the number of the chromosomes, suggests 
to us a possible explanation of the phenomena 
of ( ' sporting " and of variation generally. It seems 
that the life-history of the flowering plants and all 
that it implies, must be studied in the development 
of the embryo-sac and its contents. These 
researches must therefore be made by the few, for 
not many can be endowed with the necessary 
skill or material requirements. 

Large Trees at Pitfirrane, Fife.— The 

lands of Pitfirrane, in the west of the " kingdom " 
of Fife, have been held by the family of Ualkett 
for the past 500 years. This may to some extent 



account for the number of fine old trees which 
adorn the spacious park around their ancestral 
home. The present owner, Sir Arthur, takes 
a lively interest in arboriculture, and is justly 
proud of the sylvan features of his park. Tail 
and handsome examples of broad-leaved trees 
are admirably grouped; and the well-balanced, 
umbrageous heads of many single specimens is the 
open park are a striking feature in a beautiful 
landscape. The girth measurements of some of the 
finest stems of the trees have just been taken by 
Sir Arthur, from which we learn that of teu Oaks 
with grand boles, the largest girths 14 fect6iu&, 
and the average girth is 14 feet. Of ten Beeches, 
the largest is 17 feet, and the average 15 feet 4 ins. ; 
of ten Scots Elms, the largest is 20 feet 7 ins., and 
the average 15 feet 4 ins. ; of ten Planes (Syca- 
mores), the largest is 17 feet 6 ins., and the 
average 13 feet 6 ins. ; of seven Ashes, the largest 
is 15 feet 5 ins., and the average is 14 ft. A Lime 
girths 15 feet, and an enormous Willow as much as 
19 feet. All the measurements were taken at 3 feet 
from the ground. The record is a good one, and 
probably among the best that can be found in the 
county of Fife, which is noted for its ancient family 
mansions and richly-wooded parks. 

Destruction of Charlock. — Under the 

auspices of the Essex County Council, experiments 
are being conducted on the destruction of charlock 
in field crops by sulphate of copper. The following 
directions for spraying are given : Dissolve 5 lb. of 
ground sulphate of copper (blue stone or blue 
vitriol) in 25 gallons of water. By means of a 
spraying- machine, distribute this solution in the 
form of a fine spray over the crop. If applied 
while the charlock is still young, on a still day, 
and in fiue weather, this quantity should be 
sufficient for 1 acre. 

The Royal Gardeners* Orphan Fund — 

At a meeting of the committee, held on the '29th 
ult., the sum of £32 2*., inclusive of two annual 
subscriptions for one guinea each, was received 
from the Gardeners' Charity Guild, per Mr. 0. 
Dean, as the result of the smoking-concert held at 
the Cannon Street Hotel on March 15 ; aud lix 
members of the committee of the Guild were 
placed on the list of life- voters. 

Rose Show Fixtures in 1 899.— The following 

dates of Rose shows are in addition to those noti- 
fied on p. 202, April 1. Mr. Edward Mawley, of 
Rosebank, Berkhamsted, Herts, who has kiudly 
supplied us with these particulars, will be glad to 
receive notification of any Rose shows not included 
in either list, or of any horticultural exhibitions 
where Roses are made a leading feature. Jnno 13 
(Tuesday), Cambridge; June 21 (Wednesday), Isle 
of Wight (Shanklin) ; June 28 (Wednesday), Maid- 
stone, Reading, Richmond, and Ryde ; June 29 
(Thursday), Sutton ; July 5 (Wednesday), Brock- 
ham and Tunbridge Wells; July 6 (Thursday), 
Farningham ; July 7 (Friday), Hereford; July 13 
(Thursday), Bedale ; July 20 (Thursday), Sidcup; 
July 22 (Saturday), Newton M earns. 

APPLE8 FROM THE ANTIPODE8.— The officials 
of the Orient Company have received information 
stating that the Austral is on her way with some 
23,000 cases of fruit, and the Australia with 
8800 more— a total of 31,800 cases. 

A curious discovery has been made at 

Chesham, Bucks, by Mr. Joseph Hears. While 
unpacking a box of Tasmanian Apples he found one 
wrapped in paper, on which was written : " This 
Apple was packed by Miss Kate Piety, grand- 
daughter of late Thomas Piety, of Kent, England. 
If any of you know their address, please send it to 
me at Derwent House Falls, New Tasmania. I 
am very dark aod good-looking, and would be 
pleased to see any of you who come my way." 
Some one in Maidstone having heard the above 
story, and hearing that a niece of Mr. Thomas 
Piety was still living in Maidstone, sought her out. 
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This proved to be ■ Mrs. Sauaii Ass Bribsekdbn, 
ok Haeuh Ann Wbiuut, of the Rom and Crown, 
Maidstone. 

Is Elevation Necessary in the Formation 
OF ROCKERIES ?— In the Botanic Gardens at Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Lynch bag placed pieces of atone upon 
the ground level, and between them are planted 
rock or alpine plants. Numerous species have 
been used in this novel method, and the result baa 
led Ml. Lv.vch to the conclusion that the alight 
elevation obtained in most rockeries is not of value 



ia no doubt a more striking feature in a garden 
than the plant* would furnish when placed upon 
the ground level. In a few cases also, the rockery 
is of equal interest with the plants, that of Sir 
Cham. Lhham'm, for instance, at Lamport Hall, 
figured in these pages on September 25, 1807. 
But Mr. Lynch does not advise the sacrifice 
of Elevation in all rockeries, and states merely that 
he is satisfied tbe slight degree thus obtained is of 
no practical value to tbe plants. It ia a matter 
that many of our readers may try under their own 
circumstances. 



in the cultivation of alpine plants, but it increases 
veiy considerably the difficulties in affording the 
necessary water to tbe plants during dry weather. 
But. of coarse, situations differ widely from each 
other, and iu every garden the conditions of soil, 
4c. , are not so dry aa at Cambridge. It would 
seem that in low and damp situations, the elevation 
even afforded by on average rockery would help to 
ameliorate tbe unsuitable ness of local conditions. 
Apart from the question of necessity there remains 
also that of effect, and a raised rockery, providing 
the structure is placed together with taste, and 
an appreciation for what is natural and congruous, 



"Flora OF Kent.'— The above work, com- 
prising an account of the flowering plants, Ferns, 
4c, growing spontaneously in Kent, with notes on 
tbe topography, geology, and meteorology, and a 
history of the botanical investigation of the county, 
with two maps, by Frederick Janhon Hasbpry, 
F.L.S., author of An Illtutratcd Monograph o/tht 
British Hitracia, and editor of The London Cata- 
fa/ae of Britith PlanU, 4c, and Edward Sheas- 
bfbk Marshall,, M.A., F.L.S., Vicar of Milford, 
Surrey, is to bo published almost immediately. It 
will be an octavo volume of between 500 and 600 
pages. It was commenced over twenty years ago, 



when, for purposes of the Flora, the county was 
divided into ten districts. Each of these districts 
has been explored botanically, both by the authors 
and by the many friends and contributors who 
have helped to bring this work to its present 
standard of completeness. In addition to these 
more recent observations, it will include all tbat 
have been previously published, and copious records 
from the public and other herbaria which have 
been consulted. There are two maps. The larger, 
reduced from the ordnance survey, shows tbe 
divisions of the several botanical districts ; the 
smaller is coloured geologically. In the introduc- 
tion the topography of the county ia described, 
separate sections being devoted to its botany, 
geology, and meteorology. Tbo history of botanical 
investigation in the county is traced from tlio 
sixteenth century onwards. A table, showing the 
distribution of each plant as regards tie occurrence 
in Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, and Sussex, with 
complete lists of contributors and of tbe books and 
herbaria quoted, are also given. The work will bo 
issued to subscribers. Orders may be sent to 
Frederick J. Hanbuhy, Plough Court, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 

Interesting to '■Past" and Prospective 
KEWITES.— During the present month a regulation 
will come into effect obliging all young gardeners 
employed in tbe Royal Gardens, Kew, to bo 
dressed in suits of blue serge. Previously, tho 
only rule affecting dross has applied to visitors to 
tbe gardens, who for years have been forbidden 
entrance to tbo establishment unless " decently " 
clod. The gardener has worn fustian, broadcloth, 
or cord, as his tastes have guided him. 

Fern Hybrids.'— Mr. Char, T. Dbx-ery, 11, 
Shaa Rood, Acton, is preparing a paper on 
" Hybrids and Crosses of British Ferns, and their 
Varieties," for the forthcoming Conference at the 
Royal Horticultural Society, aud would be glad to 
receive fronds and evidence of crossed or hybridised 
Ferns, for use in connection therewith. 

The Thirty Thousand Dollar Carna- 
tion is now in England, in the extensive collection 
at Dover House, Roehampton. Mr. PikrpontMok- 
GAX, who has recently arrived in this country from 
the States, and whose admiration for all sections of 
tbo Carnation, but particularly that of the Souvenir 
de la Molmaison type, is well known, brought with 
him a quantity of blooms and a number of cuttings 
of this variety, which, it will be remembered, is 
known as Mrs. Thomas W. Lawton. The cuttings, 
after travelling so many miles, are not over promising. 
and Mr. McLeod is not without doubt as to 
whether he will be successful in rooting them, but 
he may be trusted bo establish them if it be possible. 
In such an event, it will not be very long before 
English-grown plants in lioworof this much-talked- 
of Carnation may be anticipated at tbe Drill Hall. 
These cuttings, we believe, have been selling at 
£10 and £12 apiece. 

Ivy-Stealing in the Exeter District.— 
In our last issue we published details concerning a 
conviction at Tbe Castle of Exeter Court for Feru- 
stcaling. From particulars kindly furnished by 
Mr. A. Hope, it seems tbat at the Exeter Sessions 
Court, on May 29, a similar cose was conducted, 
Tbe prisoners in Ibis instance, however, liad torn 
down growing Ivy from trees on tho estate of tho 
Hon. Mark Kulle, and had tied it in bundles for 
sale in the town. Both prisoners were sentenced to 
fourteen days' imprisonment with hard labour. 

Garden Produce by Rail.— A departure by 
the united South-Eastern and Chatham 4 Dover 
Railways, which will be much appreciated by town 
dwellers and fanners, is just being instituted in 
regard to the conveyance of farm produce direct 
from the producer to tho consumer. Following tho 
example set in this direction by the Great Eastern 
Railway — a development which bos proved a suc- 
cess — the South-Eastern and Chatham Companies 
that he net forward farm and market- 
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garden produce will be conveyed to consumers by 
passenger train from all stations to London, and 
from all stations (except those within twenty miles 
of Charing Cross) to the principal towns on the two 
systems at a reduced charge of Ad. for 20 lb., and 
Id. additional per additional 5 lb. up to 60 lb., 
including delivery within the usual limits. In 
connection with this new service light and inex- 
pensive boxes are on sale at all the Companies' 
stations. 

Floral Decorations at Chester. —On the 

occasion of the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales to Chester Races on May 2, the enclosed 
paddocks near the Grand Stand were finely deco- 
rated by Messrs. Dickson, Ltd. The plants were 
effectively grouped in the centre and around the 
sides of the enclosed ground, and formed a very 
attractive feature in the paddocks. The pale 
golden Cupressus macrocarpa lutea, which origi- 
nated in the Chester Nurseries, was used to good 
effect with the fine specimen Palms, Bays, Euony- 
mus, Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
and many other species of decorative-plants. 



linear lanceolate, simple and entire. It is an 
admirable plant as a climber against a wall, and it 
is equally useful in the shrubbery border. Intro- 
duced from northern China in 1845 ; it was described 
in the Botanical Magazine, p. 4587. E. 8., Woking. 



NEW NARCISSUS. 

Mr. Hartland of Cork sends us blooms of a 
cross-bred Narcissus of great beauty. It is a 
cross from N. poeticus var. ornatus and another, 
and is remarkable for its large size, the reflected 
condition of the white perianth segments, which 
are bent back nearly as in N. cyclamineus, much 
more so than is represented in the illustration 
(fig. 105, p. 283). The segments also overlap one 
another in a curious fashion ; but whether this was 
peculiar to the specimen we saw, or is general, we 
do not know. We hope Mr. Hartland will not 
give it a Latin name. 



Trees and Shrubs. 



FORSYTHIAS. 

Th ere are few species of spring-flowering shrubs 
that deserve greater attention than the Foray thias. 
I have recently noticed in this neighbourhood some 
magnificent specimens of F. suspensa, the charming 
blossoms of which are so profuse as to almost hide 
from view the stems and branches. One wonders 
that such a lovely-flowering shrub is so seldom 
seen, for it is a quick grower, and thoroughly 
hardy. The blossoms also are seldom injured by 
frost. As a climbing plant against a wall, or a 
specimen tree in the border, it is very effective, 
and the plant may be forced in much the same way 
as an Azalea or Rhododendron. The deep-yellow 
flowers are borne on elender pendulous branches. 
The trifoliolate, deep-green leaves are deciduous, and 
the new ones appear after the tree has flowered. 
F. suspensa succeeds in any good garden soil, but 
preferably a soil containing much sandy loam 
should be chosen. Propagation may be effected by 
means of layers in summer, cuttings of ripened 
growths in autumn, or by grafting on stocks of the 
common Privet. 

F. Fortunei is regarded by some authorities as a 
distinct species, but for garden purposes, it and 
F. suspensa may be classed as synonymous. In 
F. intermedia we have an interesting hybrid 
between F. suspensa and F. viridissima. From 
small plants I have seen, it would appear that the 
flowers resemble in shape and colour those of F. 
suspensa, but in growth it is so rapid as to be 
similar to that of F. viridissima. It is well worth 
planting. A description of this plant may be found 
in Garten Flora, 1891, p. 82. 

F. viridissima is a species that differs from all 
others in being a much more rapid grower, and 
forms a small bush 10 or 12 feet in height. Its 
flowers are smaller in size, but are produced in 
even greater profusion. They are deep yellow in 
colour, tubular in shape, and generally appear 
during March or April. The leaves are deep green, 



Home Correspondence. 



TO FORCE CLEMATIS MONTANA. — Upon a 
recent visit to the nursery of Mr. H. Henkel, at 
Darmstadt, Germany, I saw many plants of the 
above species in flower. It is a very valuable plant 
for forcing. With respect to the treatment, there 
is, said Mr. Henkel, no difficulty, but it is very 
necessary to select good established plants. The 
plants then in flower had been cultivated in pots 
for two years. Beyond this, C. montana may be 
treated very similar to Primus, Deutzia, &c Mr. 
Henkel's plants are about 1 to 1*5 metres high, 

Suite covered with the umbels of their white, 
ightly • scented flowers ; the climbing branches 
are tied up to stakes, forming elegant pyramids. 
C» A. S. 

8KIN IRRITATION FROM COLEU8 LEAVE8.— 
Two instances have come under my observation 
where persons from handling these plants have 
become affected by a skin rash and swollen eye- 
lashes. Primula obconica has no effect whatever 
upon myself, while the Coleus produces intense 
inflammation. The milk-like sap of the Fig on 
some people's skin will produce large blisters and 
intense irritation, the effect of which is felt for 
weeks afterwards ; but others are proof against 
either the Fig, Primula, or Coleus. Harry W. 
Whiting, Sloughton Grange Garden*, Leicester, 

CAMELLIAS.— Having once bad charge of 4000 
Camellia plants in 200 varieties, my opportunities 
of learning the peculiarities of varieties and 
the usual methods of culture were of no common 
kind. It is a fact that the Camellia is not nearly 
so popular a plant as was once the case ; and as 
your correspondent, "E. H. S.," remarks, the 
Chrysanthemum has done much to supplant them, 
and rightly, as I think, when we consider the 
amount of house-room required to have a good 
display of both. Then, again, the flowers of the 
Camellia are ill adapted to travel, the petals bruising 
so easily [if badly packed. Ed.]. The blossoms 
are, moreover, less well adapted for arrang- 
ing in vases in a cut state. Then, again, when 
the plants are small, flowers with long stalks cannot 
be cut with impunity. I am well aware that a 
Camellia bloom is usually taken without any part 
of the shoot on which it grew, and is then " wired," 
and thus used for many purposes, but can this be 
said to be the best way of snowing the Camellia ? 
The blooms themselves, owing to their regular and 
stiff outline, are nowadays voted too prim. How- 
ever, it is not for the purpose of decrying the 
Camellia that I pen this 'note, but purely to point 
out some drawbacks attending the use of the flowers 
when cut from a plant. The finest specimens are 
obtained by planting in a cold greenhouse or 
conservatory, in a compost consisting of fibry 
sandy-loam and peat, two parts of the former 
to one of the latter, and affording the borders good 
drainage, for the Camellia requires much moisture 
at the roots when making new growth, and again 
when swelling their buds, but it dislikes stagnant 
moisture. Camellias may be planted against the 
back walls of lean-to Peach-houses and vineries, 
succeeding in early forced houses where the whole 
of the roof-glass is covered with the trees. In such 
a position the Camellia luxuriates, the moisture 
required for the Peaches in February, March, and 
April, just suiting its requirements at that season ; 
and again, when the fruit is ripening and the trees 
are resting, the prevailing conditions of a forcing- 
house are suitable. Late vineries and peacheries 
are not so well adapted for the plants, the amount 
of direct sunlight browning the leaves before they 
can obtain shack from the Vines and Peaches. True, 
shading can be afforded the trees, but this gives 
trouble. Species and varieties of Camellia which make 
long shoots may here be utilised, as such shoots 
are readily tied to the wires upon the wall, and the 
blossoms are better adapted for decoration when 
cut with a good length of shoot, such are C. 
Mathotiana, C. m. alba, C. Donckelaari, C. Chan- 
dleri elegans, C. Marchioness of Exeter, and C. 
Prince des Flours. Potting is best performed 



directly the plants have finished flowering, except 
perhaps those that have been severely pruned. 
This, as a rule, is seldom necessary, as, with due 
care, the cutting of the blooms is sufficient pruning. 
Extra large pots for small plants are not necessary 
nor desirable; and the soil recommended for a 
border is quite suitable, with the addition of some 
silver-sand. [The Camellia being in its native 
home an inhabitant of forests, growing in deep 
shade, has requirements that, are well met by 
mixing with the loam one-sixth to a quarter of 
decayed wood-soil, that is, faggot- wood or the like, 
which has laid in a heap in a moist shady place till 
decayed, the decayed portions being sifted out of it 
yearly, and laid on one side for use till all be de- 
cayed. This is precisely the sort of plant-food it 
obtains in a state of nature, and may take the place 
of peat or of leaf -soil in Camellia compost. En.] 
Pruning should be done where required just pre- 
vious to new growth being made. In the case of 
small or half specimen plants, pruning only should 
not be depended upon to obtain the necessary shape ; 
by bending the shoots downwards, additional 
growths are forced from the nodes below. When 
the plants are making their growth, they should be 
syringed twice daily, to encourage growth, and 
wash off the black aphis. Top-dressing with loam 
and dried cow-dung is best done previously to new 
growth being made. E. Molyneux. 

— Mr. Chapman's excellent reply to "B. C.V 



enquiry at p. 262 of your last issue, reminded 
me of some failures that have followed the 
use of such a compost as Mr. Chapman recom- 
mends. Your correspondent grows these plants 
exceedingly well, but there is a vast difference in 
loams, both in their chemical and mechanical com- 
positions. Some calcareous loams ought never to 
be mixed with peat-earths for hard- wooded plants, 
particularly for such as are not repotted frequently. 
The best soil for Camellias is one taken from 
pasture-lands resting ou the red sandstone, or from 
granite formation, and is neither light nor heavy in 
texture. If the pasturage is of fine quality, skim 
it off about 1 4 inch in thickness, break it up small, 
or according to the size of the plants to be potted, 
and add nothing whatever to this, but repot 
firmly. With careful after-treatment, it is astonish- 
ing how quickly Camellias will thrive in this. If 
the herbage is of a coarse nature, it would lie advis- 
able to char the grass over a wood- tire before using. 
I could explain how 1 brought an extensive collec- 
tion of large and small plants from a dying cou- 
ditiou into robust health and vigour ; but perhaps ai 
Camellias are neglected in the immediate present, 
the time is not yet opportune. J. Easier, XoMrll 
Priory Gardens. 

WINTER 8ALAD8.— I entirely agree with yoor 
correspondent on p. 270. We have for years 
grown here, in north-west Yorks, the large form of 
Corn Salad, " Mdche a grander fcuille*" as the 
French catalogues call it, and have beeu able to 
cut from it in the severe winters of the part — and, 
indeed, salad from under the snow when Lettuces 
were gone. If plunged at once in cold water (not 
taken to a hot Kitchen to thaw), it makes, with 
the addition of a few seedling Onions, a salad (in 
mid-winter) which no epicure would despise. Yon 
see I am a lover of what one of your correspondents 
calls, rather contemptuously, " green -meat " I am 
far from being a vegetarian, but I cannot help 
thinking that, if more "green-meat" and less 
" red-meat" were used in England, our health 
might be better. B. Milne-Bedhead, Clithetoe. 

I am sending two Lett noes of Stanstead 

Park (Cabbage). I have been cutting such Lettuces 
ever since the first week in March, and have 
not been without plenty during the whole winter 
A batch of All- the- Year- Round gave me a fine 
supply up to the end of January. The seed was 
sown in August, 1898 ; and that of Stanstead Park 
in the first week in September, 1898. All the Year 
Round affords good winter supplies, but ia not so 
good as Stanstead Park in early spring. W. %/. !?«# , 
jun., Woodlane Xitrxtrie*, Falmouth. [Very good 
specimens, weighing about f lb. when partially 
trimmed. Ed.] 

HEPATICA ANQUL08A VARIETIE8.— Mr. Loren- 
zen, Copenhagen, Denmark, has written to me 
regarding my remarks upon the varieties of H. 
angulosa in the Gardeners' Chronicle^ of April 15. 
Mr. Lorenzen informs me that he has a tine light rose- 
coloured variety of H. angulosa, which he got fr«n 
a German nursery three years ago, and a tine 
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white-flowered variety obtained from Holland in 
the autumn of 1897. A flower of the latter, nearly 
orer when pulled, was enclosed for inspection, the 
other being out of bloom. I feel greatly obliged to 
Mr. Lorenzen for his most interesting letter. It is 
prised at a fresh proof of the international good 
feeling so prevalent among those of kindred tastes 
in flowers and plants. S. Arnott. 

EUCHARI8 x 8TEVEN8II.— This garden hybrid, 
between fi. Candida and £. Sanderi, is one of the 
moat free-flowering of Eucharis. Given a moderate 
stock of plants, so that fresh batches can be periodi- 
cally brought forward into a little extra heat, one 
need seldom be without their flowers. The lasting 
qualities of the flowers, either in a cut state or 
upon the plants, are unusually good. P. Bolt, 
Wniticorth Qardtn*. 

BIRDS AND FRUIT-TREE8. — The latter part of 
my communication in last week's issue is a little 
misleading. In the spring of the year insects are 
very plentiful, with the swelling %nd opening of 
vegetative buds, and insect-eating birds find plenty 
of food. It is in a dry autumn, when insect-life is 
comparatively dormant, bavins commenced the 
hybernating stage, that such food is scarce, and 
Peas and rears suffer by torn -tits in consequence. 
It is then that a few pounds of suet as an artificial 
food does good service. R. M. t Newbury. 

MAY-DAY, 1899. NORTH O' TWEED.— Even SO 
far north as Edinburgh, May-day occasionally 
gives us a foretaste of summer. But this year on 
May-day the east wind swept over sea and land 
with relentless hardness, carrying sleet and snow, 
or rain colder than either in all directions. Fortu- 
nately, the season is a fortnight or three weeks 
behind time, and with the exception of a few 
Peaches and Apricots, and precocious Pears on 
walls, the fruit-buds are still, in the main, safe. 
The last day of April gave little warning as to the 
close proximity and recurrence of wintry weather. 
That May-day was foggy and wet in Edinburgh 
almost goes without saying. In Glasgow the sun- 
thine on Sunday was succeeded by a downpour of 
cold rain that lasted late in the afternoon. Gala- 
shiels had a heavy fajl of snow, which lasted for 
several hours, and which needed the heavy 
rain of all the rest of the day to clear it away. 
At Greenlaw snow fell from early morning till 
late in the afternoon. At Dumbarton a heavy 
fall of snow fell in the morning, followed by 
a wet day. Hawick also had 4° of frost, a 
snow-storm, and a thunder • storm later on. 
Langholm had thunder, and a heavy down-pour 
of rain. Moffat a slight fall of snow, thunder 
and rain. The Blairgowrie folk, in whom the 
writer is specially interested, having lectured there 
on fruit-culture last year, instead of finding their 
well-cropped fruit and other gardens sparkling with 
May dew, found them covered with snow. It 
snowed with little or no intermission from 5 a.m. 
till U a.m., at times falling very heavily, and 
reached a depth of from 3 to 4 inches in parts of 
the surrounding country. Still more wintry 
reports reach us from central Perthshire, where the 
abnormally backward spring of 1899 seems to have 
culminated in their winter on the morning of May- 
day. The snow began to fall thickly and fast 
about four in the morning, and continued till noon, 
converting the upland roads and paths into masses 
of snow and slush several inches deep. The 
extremes of symptoms, as well of seasons, however, 
teems to meet a good deal further south at 
Melrose, where the notes of the cuckoo were said 
to be distinctly heard in the Calker's Glen on the 
Md Jot* ford Estate, while the whole surface was 
covered with snow. D. T. Fish. 



SOCIETIES. 

— ♦ 

EOYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

May 2.— The usual fortnightly meeting of the Committees of 
thU Society was held on Tuesday last in the Drill Hall, 
Urn** Street, Westminster. The exhibits were considerably 
1m* crowded than on the last occasion, but there was a good 
display nevertheless, and from the unusual quantity of 
Narcissi shown, including some very beautiful novelties, there 
was a degree of brightness that is seldom surpassed. Iu 
addition to the large trade exhibits, which were really repre- 
sentative collections of the choicest varieties of Narcissi, 
tbs Committee who adjudged this section of the Show recom- 
mended three Awards to novelties that are described below. 



The exhibits with which the Floral Committee were 
chiefly concerned, included a splendid display of Irish-grown 
Tulips from Messrs. Hooo & Robbrtson, Dublin, who may 
be congratulated on their appearance in the Drill Hall ; Tulips 
also from Messrs. Ba.hr & Sons, &c. Roses from Messrs. 
Paul & Son, Cheshunt, and Mr. Mount; groups of Ferns 
from Mr. H. B. Mat, and Messrs. J. Hill & Sons, Edmonton, 
and several exhibits of hardy flowering plants. This Com* 
mittee recommended Awards of Merit only in two instances 
to Richardia Pentlandi, Tring Park var., and R. suffuaa, both 
being shown from the gardens of Lord Rothschild. 

There was a nice display of Orchids, and the Orchid Com* 
mittee recommended Awards of Merit In seven instances, or 
an equal number to the whole of the other committees 
combined. 

The Fruit Committee made no award to any novelty, and 
the chief exhibit before this body was a comprehensive collec- 
tion of vegetables and salads from the Duke of Northumbrr- 
l \nd'r garden at Syon House. 

In the afternoon a paper, entitled " The British and Swiss 
A]plne Floras," was read by Mr. E. A. N. Arber, B.A., an 
" old " student at Chiswick. 

Floral Committee. 

Present : W. Marshall, Esq. (Chairman), and Messrs. John 
Fraser, Owen Thomas, Chas. T. Dmery, H. B. May, R. Dean, 
W. Howe, J. Jennings, J. F. McLeod, R. B. Lowe, G. J. Salter, 
Chas. E. Shea, H. S. Leonard, J. W. Barr, Chas. JeflVies, Geo. 
Gordon, J. D. Pawle, E. H Jenkins, Herbert J. Cutbush, E. 
Beckett, E. T. Cook, H. J. Jones, Geo. Paul, and Ed. Mawley. 

Heliotrope Madame Fillay, shown by Mr. J. Hudson, gr. 
to Lkowld de Rothschild, Esq., Gunnersbury House, 
Acton, is a new Continental-raised variety, with dwarf, com* 
pact habit ; it produces large trusses of pale-coloured flowers 
immediately above the foliage. 

Mr. Geo. Mount of Canterbury again staged beautiful 
Roses, there being twelve dozen blooms, in addition to a 
number cut as long sprays with foliage. Caroline Testout, 
Ulrich Brunncr, Captain Hayward, were shown in quantity, 
but numerous other varieties were represented by glorious 
blooms, though fewer in number (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, made a very gay exhibit of 
Roses in pots, almost every plant being crowded with a Ane 
show of flowers. Some of the more prominent varieties were 
Etoile de Lyon, Caroline Testout, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Marquise Litta, and a fine new white H. T., named Victoria 
Melita. The Dawson Rose, a single-flowered variety, is a 
charming plant for the wilderness garden (8ilver-gilt Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr. G. W. Pi per, Uckfleld, Sussex, again exhibited a 
number of blooms of the pretty and peculiarly-tinted Tea 
Rose, called Sunrise. 

The exhibit of Ferns from Mr. H. B. May, Dyson's Road 
Nurseries, Upper Edmonton, was composed on this occasion 
of species and varieties of Gleichenia, there being thirteen 
forms shown of this very beautiful genus. We noticed G. 
longipinnata, G. dichotoma, the well-known G. spelunoe, one 
of the very best ; G. Mendeli, a useful Fern for forming speci- 
mens ; a strong-growing form of G. rupest.ris, known as 
gigantea ; and G. Backhouseiana, a comparative novelty, of 
dwarf habit and neat appearance (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal), 

Messrs. J. Hill & Son, Lower Edmonton, made an 
interesting exhibit of Ferns, for the greater part consisting of 
varieties of Asplenium, and including such diverse forms as 
A. Nidus, A. candatum, of Nephrolepls-like growth ; and A. 
viviparum, a very finely-cut variety (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). 

Richardia Pentlandi was shown by Mr. E. Hill, gr. to Lord 
Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring. He had six very btrongly- 
flowered plants. 

Messrs. Jab. Vbitch & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chel- 
sea, exhibited plants of a new variety of Coditeum named Mrs. 
Icetun. The variety has moderately broad leaves, coloured 
variously with red, yellow, and green. Messrs. Veitch also 
showed varieties of Rhododendron balsamimeflora, double 
flowered, in yellow, white, rose-coloured, Ac. All of these 
different coloured double-flowered varieties were produced by 
seeds from one capsule, which resulted from a flower that had 
a petaloid stamen, fertilised with pollen from the perfect 
.stamens. The flowers are very attractive, and the plants 
grow vigorously in a warm greenhouse. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush & Son, High gate Nurseries, London, 
N., staged a group of miscellaneous plants of a decorative 
character, including some of the more popular Ericas, new 
varieties of Azalea indica, Boronias, Ac. 

Auriculas, that at the last meeting were not more than 
average in quality, were represented by a moderate-sized 
group of beautiful varieties and novelties from Mr. Jas. 
DoiMiLAs, Edenside Nurseries, Great Bookham. Bui no 
award was made to any of these, nor to others shown by 
Messrs. Thos. Ware, Ltd., Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham. 
From these Tottenham Nurseries came also a few Tulips and 
other hardy flowers. 

Messrs. Barr & Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
in addition to an extensive exhibit of Narcissi, showed a wry 
nice collection of varieties of florists' Tulips, and an inter- 
esting little group ot alpine plants in flower. Amongst some 
Erythronlums from Messrs. Barr, was a highly decorative 
variety called Pink Beauty. 

The lovely yellow- flowered Fritillaria imperialis was 
exhibited by J. T. Gilbert Dyke, Esq., Bourne, Lincolnshire, 
who contributed a grand bunch of them. 

Messrs. Wallace & Co., KilnOeld Gardens, Colchester, 
showed in company with other plants, a greenish-flowered 
Fritillary (F. Klwesit), Muscaria conicuin, and the gay coloured 
Tulipa Greigi. 



8eedling Primroses and Polyanthuses were staged by 
several exhibitors, including some from F. W. Campion, Esq., 
CoUey Manor, Reigate (gr., Mr. J. Fitt), and Messrs. H. 
Cakwell & Sons, Swanley. Messrs. Cannell'b crimson* 
flowered Primrose, Miss Massey, was a very fine one. 

Tulips were exhibited largely and grandly by Messrs. Hooo 
& Robertson, Mary 8treet, Dublin. There were about 150 
huge bunches of these Irish-grown Tulipa, and they were 
remarkable for excellent colour and good substance and 
size. The species of Tulipa were capitally represented, and 
attracted some interest. We noticed among these such as 
T. primulinum, the dainty little T. Clusiana, the spreading T. 
cornuta chinensis ; the brightly coloured T. Kolpakowskiana, 
T. viridiflora, T. elegans, all well known, but representative 
of interesting types. The florists' Tulips were also present 
in large numbers, and a small but fine collection of Darwin 
Tulips completed this welcome exhibit from the Emerald Isle 
(Silver-gUt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. G. Jackman & Son, Woking, exhibited a group of 
hardy and alpine plants, in which Gentians acaulis and 
varieties of Primula 8ieboldi were noticeable. They contri- 
buted also a fine lot of bloom of Magnolia conspicua, and M. 
alba grandiflora (Silver Banksian Medal). 

AWARDS. 

ItichonUa Pentlandi Tring Pork rarkty. — A very large 
spathed variety as shown, and more rich in colour than 
this yellow Calla has been previously seen (Award or Merit). 

Richardia suffvsa. — A pale primroae-spathed Calla was 
shown under this name, reminding one of that known as R. 
aurita, but paler even than this one. The spathes are mode- 
rate in size, and at the interior base is a large purple stain. 
(Award of Merit). 

Both of the above varieties were shown by Mr. E. Hill, 
gr. to Lord Rothschild, Tring Park. 

Narcissus Committee. 

Present : Messrs. J. T. Bennett»Poe (in the chairX C. R. 
Scrase-Dickins (Hon. Secretary), P. R. Barr, A. Kingsmill, 
J. Pope, R. Sydenham, W. Goldring, G. Titheradge, J. 
Walker, Revs. G. H. Engleheart and E. Bourne. 

Narcissi, though not in their zenith as on April 18, were 
strongly represented in the hall, especially by the east-coast 
.growers. The large bank of flowers in great variety staged by 
Messrs. Bath, of Wisbech, was an exceptionally fine exhibit, 
the blooms large, fresh, and well finished ; Weardale Perfection 
was particularly striking (Silver-gilt Flora Medal). 

A Silver Flora Medal was awarded to Messrs. Barr's large 
and comprehensive collection ; and a Silver Banksian Medal 
to Messrs. T. S. Ware's exhibit 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch A 8oks, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, 
had also a collection of Narcissi In variety. 

A stand of new hybrid seedlings from the Rev. G. II. 
Engleheart seemed a centre of attraction. This was smaller 
than that of April 18, but every flower was well in advance of 
the varieties in cultivation, especially in refinemeat and 
distinction of form, and rich or delicate colouring. A few 
blooms of the splendid Will Scarlett, though staged as old 
flowers, still retained the wonderfully deep and glowing 
orange-scarlet in their large cups. Two beautiful flowers 
obtained Awards of Merit. There were also several large 
bunches of fine crimson-eyed Posticus seedlings in this 
exhibit, and many other notable flowers. 

Mr. R. O. Backhouse, Sutton Court, Hereford, was thanked 
for an interesting exhibit of seedlings ; and Mr. J. Walker. 
Tliame, submitted two flowers of a remarkably fine double 
yellow Incomparabilis. 

AWARDS. 

Narcissus x Jtfartwn, having a pale creamy perianth of per- 
fect, rounded form, and large open saucer-like crown of softest 
lemon. From Rev. G. Enoi eheart (Award of Merit). 

N. x He*pmi$.~A variety with spreading segments of pale 
creamy-buff, the eye rich apricot-orange. From Rev. G. 
Enolk heart (A ward of Merit). 

N. X Dorothy Kinasmill, from ANDREW Ki nosh ill, E.*q , 
Harrow Weald. This flower, raised by Rev. G. H. Enule- 
heart, is a hybrid of extraordinary size, from a crosj between 
AJax grand is and triandrus. The flower is as large as that of 
grandis, is creamy-white, with something of the drooping 
character of triandrus (Award of Merit). 

Orchid Committee. 

Present: Harry J. Veitch, Esq., in the Chair ; and Messrs. 
Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Sec.), De B. Crawshay, J. Gurney Fowler, 
Sydney Courtauld, H. J. Chapman, J. Gabriel, W. H. Young, 
W. H. White, W. H. Protheroe, A. Ou train, T. Statter, H. T. 
Pitt, E. Hill, J. Jaques, W. Thompson, T. W. Bond, Walter 
Cobb, F. Mason, A. H. Smee, H. Little, J. Colman, and H. 
Ballantine. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Burford (gr., Mr. W. H. 
White), staged a group or interesting Orchids, specially 
remarkable in which were a fine speciiusn of the rare Cirrho* 
petalum Cumingi, with twenty-nine of its fan-like heads of 
bright rose-purple flower ; a very fine example of Oirrhope. 
talum Collet ti, with fine flower-spikes ; Dendroblum creplda- 
turn maximum, with which was shown the ordinary form 
much smaller in size and less bright In colour ; D. x Nestor 
(Parish! x anosmum); D. x micans giganteum, one of the 
most beautiful of hybrids ; D. x Strati us (Linawlanum x 
Dalhouseianum), with singnlaily.formed pink flowers; the 
pretty little Masdevallia O'Brieniana, and a Ane specimen of 
Pleurothallis ornata (Silver Banksian Modal). 

W. Thompson, Esq., Walton Grange, Stone, Staffordshire 
(gr., Mr. W. Stevens), showed a group of excellent Odonto. 
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glossums cultivated and flowered in his usual laperb manner. 
Among them were Odontoglossum x Rackerianum ocelUtum, 
a fine form with light rose-coloured iiowere handsomely 
spotted with red-browu ; O. luteo-pnrpnream, Thompaon'a 
variety, a very large flower, having all bat the yellow tips of 
the sepals of a rich brown colour, the petals cream-white 
blotched with brown, and a handsomelymarked white label- 
lam (Cultural Commendation); the fine O. L-p. sceptram 
Btevensii, a grand O. polyxanthum, with two flower-spikes 
(Cultural Commendation) ; a pretty light-coloured O. X excel, 
lens, with a fine-branched inflorescence ; two superb forms of 
O. crispum, and the handsome Leelio-Oattleya X Hippolyta 
aurantiaca, with wholly orange-coloured flowers (Silver Flora 
Medal). 

Dk B. CRAWsnAY, Esq., Rosefleld, Sevenoaks, showed a 
very remarkable group of Odontoglossums, in which were 
eleven distinct forms of O. X Andersonianum, ranging from 
the large nearly unspotted forms, to others densely spotted 
with various tints of brown (see list of Awards) ; the fine O. 
X Ruckerianum, Rosefleld variety ; O. triumphans " Ro3e- 
fleld Broi>eror," a grand fonn, near to O. t. Lionel Crawshay ; 
the rare O. Nevadenae, and a pretty blush- white Cattleya 
Mendeli (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Son, Royal Exotic Nursery, King's 
Road, Chelsea, showed Dendrobium x crepidato-nobile, a 
pretty and interesting cross between D. crepidatum and D. 
nobile, the white flowers tipped with rose, and bearing on the 
lip a singular claret-coloured marking, more nearly approach- 
ing in form to D. crepidatum, but the flowers were larger. 

Messrs. Huoh Low & Co. were awarded a Silver Banksian 
Medal for a group of Cattleya Mendeli, one of the most 
distinct being C. M. Princess, blush-white, with purple 
marbling In front of the yellow-tinted tube. With them were 
good examples of Miltonla Roezli alba, Phnhenopsis San- 
deriana, Ls-lio-Cattleya x Latona, Ac. 

W. A. Oillktt, Esq., Falroak Lodge, BUhopstoke, sent cut 
spikes of a number of fine varieties of Odontoglossums, 
Cattleyas, and Dendrobiums, all excellently grown. Among 
thum were fine forms of Odontoglosaum crispum, one pnrple- 
t in ted form scarcely expanded being esi«ecially good ; ex- 
cellent O. Peacatorel, O. x Coradinci, O. luteo-purpureum, 
O. Haynaldianum, a noble Cyprlpedium Rothschildianum, 
and some very large flowered Dendrobium nobile. 

R. G. Fletcher, Esq., Withdean, Brighton, sent Seleni- 
pediutii caudatnm, and its pouchless variety Lindeni. 

R. I. Measures, Esq., Camberwell (gr., Mr. H. J. Crisp- 
in m), showed Cyprlpedium x Thyades (snperbiens X 
Chamberlainianum), a curious cro*«, having the upjier sepal 
pale-green with thin purple lines; the extended petals 
greenish white with numerous dark-purple spot*, and crimped 
riliate margin : the lip reddish-rose. 

F. A. Kkhdek, Esq., The Avenue, Gipsy Hill, sent Cyprl- 
pedium x Mrs. Rcbder (Argus x Rothschild iai.u in), a flower 
of line substance ofa reddish-yellow ground colour, the petals 
tearing many dark chocolate spots, the upper sepal tinged 
with green, and bearing a few dark lines. Also Miltonla 
flaveseens. 

C. L. N. Ingram, K*q., Godalming (gr., Mr. T. W. Bond), 
showed L*lio-Cattleya x Sir Wm. Ingram, a richly coloured 
hybrid between Lielia purpurata and Cattleya aurea. 

F. M. Burton, Esq., UighUeld, Gainsborough, showed a 
very tine Odontogloaxum polyanthum and Cypripedinm x 
porphyrites, probably a C. ooncolor cross, the greater pert of 
the flower's surface being bright crimson-purple, with a few 
blackish spots on the petals. 

AWARDS. 

Rjntlendntm x tl'gtoitulnm lutein» (Wnllisii 9i Endresio 
WalH.sii).- A line colour variation ; flowers borne in racemes 
of four or tlve on I ho upper part of the growths. Sepsis and 
petals bright yellow ; lip white, with slight rose shade in the 
centre. From Messrs. Jas. Vkitch ic Sons (Award of Merit\ 

Odotitoghrtsum triumphant, Dvlcnte Variety.— Flowers large, 
each segment broad, and well proportioned ; the light yel- 
lowish g-ound colour bearing large chestnut-brown blotches 
covering the greater part of their surface. From Walter 
Cobb, Esq., Dulcote, Tunbridge Wells (gr , Mr. J. Howes) 
(Award of Merit). 

thtontoQlflssiim x cjr*Uni< McBmniamim.—K grand variety 
with very large flowers. Sepals broad, lemon-yellow with 
three large transverse red-brown blotches; petals white at the 
base, the outer half pale yellow, bearing one or two large 
brown blotches and some smaller. Lip oval, crimped, pale 
primrose-yellow with darker yellow crest, and three reddish 
blotches in the middle. One of the finest which has yet 
appeared. From Messrs. Jas. McBkan & Sons, Ceoksbridge 
(Award of Merit). 

OdonUmlo&wm x Ituckcrinnum Ro&Jirldifyst. — Flowers large 
and well formed, purplish-rose with showy red-brown mark- 
ings. From Dk B. Ckawkhat, Esq., Rosefleld, Sevenoaks 
(gr., Mr. S. Cooke) (Award of Merit). 

(hlnntfHjIaifum x AiufrrmnittnuM Mr*. Ik B. Crawshay. — 
Flower nearly as large as in some forms of O. crispum, creamy- 
white with a very few reddish spots, and yellow callus on the 
lip. From Dr. B. Ckawshay, Esq. (Award of Merit). 

Odontoghsmim X Aiulnsonittnum "Raymond Crawrfiatf." — 
A showy variety with large cream-coloured flower, the Indim 
red closely-placed markings being confined to the middle of 
the segments, leaving a broad unspotted margin. From Dr. 
B. Cbawjj'hav, Esq. (Award of Merit). 

Fruit Committee. 

Pmrnt: Philip Crowley, Esq., in the Chair; and Messrs. 
Geo. Bunyard, E. Hliaw Blaker, W. Poupart, A. F. Barron, 
T. J. Saltmarsh, A. II. Pearson, J. Wright, Alex. Dean, 
8. Mortimer, W. Bates,* P. C. M. Veitch, G. T. Miles, Geo. 
Wythes, H. Balderson, F. Q. Lane, Jas. Smith, and M. G. 
Gleeson. 



A box of excellent fruit* of the Strawberry Royal Sovereign, 
from T. W. Cam no*, Esq., Colley Manor, Reigate, won from 
the committee a Cultural Commendation ; and alike acknow. 
lodgment waa made in the case of two dozen first-lass fruits 
of Alexandra Peaches, shown by Mr. J. Ryder, gr. to the 
Countess of Limerick, Hawkeswick, St. Albans. 

Mr. J. Mortimer, Rowledge Nursery, Farnham, again 
showed frnita of the Tomato Winter Beanty ; and Mr. Owen 
Thomas, gr. to Her Majesty The QrEfcx, Royal Gardens, 
Windsor, exhibited fruits and bine with fruits of Tomato 
Epicure. This is an exceedingly small-fruited variety, and 
the fruits are almost round, of good flavour, and exceedingly 
free ; but they are scarcely so fleshy as they might be. and 
the skin is rather thick. Mr. Thomas also showed a number 
of pots of Peas, the variety being Harbinger, freely podded, 
and ready for the table. 

A collection of vegetables and salads, from Mr. Geo. 
Wythes, gr. to the Duk* of North rsiBERLAXD, Syon House, 
Brentford, illustrated what is possible in the way of variety 
in vegetables in the early spring season. There were forty 
varieties of vegetables, and twenty of salads. A Silver-gilt 
Knightian Medal was awarded the exhibit The Potatos shown 
included Sharpe's Victor, Veitch's Aahleaf, and a nice looking 
variety named Syon Early Perfection, obtained from a cross 
between Myatt's Ash leaf and Sharpe's Victor. Of Broccolis 
we noticed Veitch's Model, Late Queen, and Sutton's Con- 
tinuity, all of them being capital sorts for home consumption. 
There were young roots of white and purple Milan Turnips, also 
Button's Forcing, sown only ten weeks since ; White Spanish 
Onions, Early Nantes Carrots, Lettuce Hammersmith Hardy 
Green; Mushrooms, Prickly 8pinach, Batavian Endive, 
French Beans Early Favourite and Syon House ; Borecole ; 
Sprouting Broccoli ; excellent Asparagus from protected 
beds ; Seaka'e ; Cucumbers Improved Telegraph and Veitch's 
Perfection ; Chives, Radishes, &c. A curious feature of the 
exhibit was a number of pots of Spinach— not a common 
method of forcing this vegetable. Mr. Wythes also showed 
excellent Rhubarb, from seed sown in April, 1897. 



THE GREAT HORTICULTURAL EXHI- 
BITION AT GHENT. 

April 30 to May 9. — The important horticul- 
tural exhibition instituted by the Ligue Horticole 
•T Union " for the province of East Flanders, aud 
standing under the patronage of H.R.H. Prince 
Albert of Belgium, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Public Works, and the Governor of the Province, 
was opened to the public ou Sunday, April 30, by 
H.R.H. Prince Albert. The opening was attended 
with but little ceremony. 

The horticultural exhibits of kinds likely to he 
injured were mostly brought together under a 
canvas roof, covering an area of 60,000 square feet ; 
Orchids, Anthuriums, Vriesias, Cacti, &c. aud 
a few of the more valuable exhibits, in glass- 
houses existing in the garden ; hardy trees of 
all kiods, and garden appliances out- of door?. 
The site of the show, a garden attached to a 
dwelling about to be cou verted into a nunnery, 
occupies an area of 9 acres, so that plenty of space 
for the purposes of an exhibition of this kind was 
available ; moreover, the garden being pretty well 
furnished with walks, fruit-trees, and ornamental 
trees and shrubs, and several glasshouses, gave 
advantages not to be ignored in such enterprises as 
this one. The general impressions on a first view 
were, that it was strong in Palms of moderate size, but 
weak in those usually seen at Ghent, which come from 
the gardens of amateurs, as might be supposed at a 
first show got together by the nurserymen of the 
town of Ghent and the province. Groups of Azalea 
indica, none of them consisting of large plants, gave 
colour, as did lesser groups of Clivias, Cytisus, 
Acacias, Azalea mollis, Cboisya ternata, some Hippe- 
aatrums from Mr. Kkr, Aigburtb, and Callistemons. 

On entering the show area by the only avail- 
able door, the eye was taken by a stretch of 
turf flanked at the sides with Azaleas, but free 
of everything in the middle, ending in a mass of 
rockwork representing a wall of rock pierced by a 
low browed arch or opening, through which was 
observed a sunlit opening in a tropical landscape 
appropriately planted. The effect of the whole 
from the entrance-door, was exceedingly good. The 
walk skirting the sides of the building was carried 
over the aforesaid arch, affording the beholder a 
view the entire area from the height of about 
10 feet from the floor. Of striking objects may be 
mentioned, Dracaena Goldieana, Acalypha Sanderi, 
many lots of Cocos Weddelliana, fine Boronias in 
groups and single plants, and Citrus sinensis, 
loaded with fruit. 



ORCHIDS. 

Taking Orchids first, wo find Mr. Chas. Vcylstbkb, of 
Loochriatjr, exhibiting a vary fine lot of Odontoglossram 
crlapum raised In Europe by artificial fertilisation. All were 
striking, bat a brief description of each muat suffice. Odonto- 
glossum Magnificent, flowering for the firat Urne, possesses a 
white lip, as do most of them, betokening their crispum origin 
on one aide, the ground colour of the sepals and petala yellow, 
densely spotted with brown on the upper half, and wit* 
purple at the base ; O. grandiceps is of stellate form, with 
broad petals and sepals tipped with a pale yellow tint and 
blotched with brown for two-thirds of their length, baae of 
lip a purple tint ; O. pnestans, rather similar to the last, hot 
with more numerous brown pafcmes on the petalsaad sepals, the 
flower above middle aire ; O. salmonenm, creamy-white ground 
freely marked with brown spots, and spotting at the base of the 
lip ; O. exiraium, a flower with a bright yellow ground, and a 
half-circle of a brown tint containing an oblong brown patch in 
the middle, this is one of the best of the lot ; O. Loocbristieuse 
has a yellow ground colour, with large patches of brown on all 
the segments excepting the lip ; O. bellatulum, nearly wholly 
of a rich brown tint with bars of yellow, the Up purplish- 
brown at the base. O. coralUnum, a flower of middle site, with 
short, broad segments of a creamy-white ground, dotted over 
distinctly with brown, and the lip is furnished with purple 
spots. O. hirsutum is of great sixe, boldly marked with 
brown on the wide and long petals and sepals ; the lip long, 
and ending in a point, with purple and brown spots on the 
basal half. Another form of O. Loocbristiense, differing 
from the other in having more white at the baae of all the 
segments ; it is comparatively a large flower. O. gratiostmi is 
a flower with a yellow ground-tint, blotched brown, and 
small purple spots on the lip. The alleged parents of these 
fine varieties are crispum, triumphans, Pescatorei, and, 
]>erhaps, Halli. The 1st prize of 500 francs was awarded, 
together with a work of art, n iunanimit^. 

M. C. Vuylmtbkk exhibited a group of seventy-live Orchid*, 
receiving the 1st Prize, aud a table sen ice for twenty-fear 
persons. We noted several fine Odontoglossums, including 
ioptocon, a dark purple ; a nice bit of Cyprlpedium caudatum, 
Masdevallias in some variety, including Veitchi grandiflorntn, 
Houtteana, and Lindeni ; a fine plant of Cymbidium Lowi- 
annm, Miltonia Bleueana, white flower; and M. Etnpreu 
Augusta, of a bright rosy purple ; M. vexillaria virginal is, s 
very superior white and rose-tinted flower, Ac. A nice collrc- 
tion of small-sized and good things. 

If. C.Vuylsteke was awarded 1st prize and a Gold Medal for 
a collection of thirty Odontoglossums, including ruspidsUun 
xantboglossum, gloriosum crispum gu tutu in, excellens tri- 
umphans, a very fine form ; t. maximum, histrix equally io. 
All small, of trade size. The same exhibitor wa<* awarded lit 
prize for a collection of ten Masdevallias, including ignet 
aurea, ignea majestfea, Veitchiana grandi flora, and flarryani 
splendens. 

The finest Cypripedinm was Flamingo, shown by M. Hyi 
Lrvkek. It is a flower generally of a greenish-yellow tint, 
with purple marking, the dorsal sepal purplish, with a whit* 
margin (1st price and a Silver Medal). 

Tie most beautiful Ladto-Cattleya was shown by M. H\r 
LEYfEN. It is a hybiid from. L, purpnrata and C. Law- 
re tccana, and in shaj e and colour it may be said to be fairly 
intermediate between these species (1st prize and Sdver 
Medal of 1st class). 

The best fifty Orchids were those of an exhibitor who*e 
name we could not ascertain, who obtained 1st prize and a 
work of art. We noted Cnttleya Warneri, C. Mendeli m its 
finest form, C. x Parthetfa gratissima, C. Schiellmanniaas, 
various Miltonias, Odontoglos&uin crispum guttatum viola- 
cium, a handsome form, having a rosy ground-tint : O. Halli 
leucoglo&sum, O. Ruckerianum, O. R superbiena, Meaospi- 
nidium vulcanicum grandiflorum, tic 

Messrs. E. Pit a ft & Co., Mont St. Amand, in a collection 
of tweuty-five, showed a Vanda tricolor, a Miltonia or two 
Cattleya Schroderi, Cypripedinm villoaum, C. Dauthieri. 
Odontoglossnm Ruckerianum, Ccelogyne cristata.Jrc., ordinary 
trade plants (1st prize, together with a work of artX 

M. E. Pkaet & Co., St Amand, had several small exhibit!, 
usually taking 1st prizes. He had, for example, the best 
Epidendrum, and in another class the finest Cymoidinn 
Lowianum, and Oncidium sarcodes. The ftnajt Cattleya 
Mossiae was that shown by him. 

Mr. Van Beerlbrre, Mont St. Amand, showed groups of 
thirty and of fifteen Cypripediuma. Cool Orchids in quantity 
were not shown, and numerous classes were not represented. 

M. Van Beerleere had the best dozen of one special fit 
for using in apartments, showing Odontoglossums. 

Dendrobiums and Ccelogynes were scarcely represented, 
and the prizes went to not very fine specimens. 

M. Hve-Leysex had 1st Prize for Dendrobium Balliamun, a 
charming white-flowered species, with the liabit and form of 
flower of D. nobile. The same exhibitor took the 1st award 
for a large plant of Cypripedinm Boxmlli furnished witli a 
dozen blooms. He was likewise 1st with an Odontogloasom 
triumphans, and with an Angnecnra seaquipedale with ten 
blooms— a remarkable number for so small a plant ; and al*o 
with Cattleya Lawrenceana var. Hyeana, a flower with a deep 
purple lip. The best Masdevallia, viz. , Pourbaixi, an ormagr- 
red flower, came from him. 

Messrs. F. Sander k Co. showed a natural hybrid Odoato- 
glossura Prince Albert, absolutely new, and flowering for the 
first time under cultivation. The flower is of the most 
admired form, with a wide, channeled, and fringed lip, which 
is white at the apex, and brown at the base ; crest fringed 
and white, and a prominent feature ; sepals of a yellow 
ground tint, with broad brown blotches, the petals showing 
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mors of the yellow, and less of the brown colour. The flower 
Uu if varnished. 

With the exception of the class for seventy-five Orchids, 
for which only foreigners conld compete, the competitions 
were open, and good cultivation and flue flowering were the 
pointi of chief consideration. 

NEW PLANTS. 
For a collection of twelve Palms new to commerce, Messrs. 
F. Sakder A Co. were easily 1st, and remarked were small 
apeclmens of Kentia Kirsteniana, leaves of a dark-green tint, 
and obtusely wedge-shaped leaflets; K. Warletiana, with 
leaflet* few and distant ; Ptycoraphis singaporensfs, a graceful 
(pedes, with many narrow leaflets on each leaf-stalk, the 
latter semi-pendent ; Liuospadix Petrickiana, in general 
aspect bearing a resemblance to tho last-mentioned plant, but 
the leaflets are broader, and tho closed central leaf is bronzy- 
green ; K. 8anderiana, a graceful species, of seemingly rapid 
growth; Areca llsemanni, an erect-growing plant, whose 
central leaves are coppery-hued, and the leaflets half-an-inch 
in width, and set 1 inch apart ; Rhopaloblaste hexandra, a 
particularly ornamental Javan species ; Linospadrx Micho- 
litiii, a broad-leaved species from New Guinea, each leaf 
divided at the apex; Ptychoraphis Augusta, Licnala 
Jcanenceyi, and lastly, Calamus Alberti, good Palms, of 
fine characteristics. In this class a 1st prise fell to Mr. 
Astbttr t>E 8m et of Ledeberg, near Ghent, for a species 
uained Didymosiiermnm porphyrocarpum, of bold habit, and 
mbust build. 

The beat new Fandanus was shown by Messrs. F. 8andbr 
4 Co., namely Sanderi, a species of apparently robust habit, 
leaves of great length, serrated at the edges, and broadly 
striped with white on green. 

The be*t Juniper of recent Introduction was J. Sanderi, a 
Japanese species introduced about 1898 by Messrs. F. 
s*jrDER A Co. As seen, it is extremely bushy, but probably 
when not cut up for propagation, it will assume a rather less 
dense, and a pyramidal mode of growth. It is believed to be 
a useful plant for furnishing window boxes, beds in the open, 
and for pot culture. The habit of the plant bespeaks its 
thorough hardiness. The colour of the needles is blue-green. 
The plant was likewise shown by the exhibitors in another 
wtion of new plants along with Tsnga canadensis Sargent i 
j«endnla. and Pin us Thnnbergi variegate. The flrst-naraed 
has the diffuse habit of the type, and the usual inclination of 
the stem from the pcrpedicular. It has short dark coloured 
needles set in a triple row. Other characteristics were not 
noticeable owing to the small age of the plant. The second 
plant has branchlet* densely clothed with needles, two in a 
sheath, which change to white when sged. The firm whs 
awarded a 2nd prize and Silver Medal of Class II. for this 
exhibit of Conifers. 

The best new Crotons (Codieums) distinct, were shown 
by If. Lb Draps-Dom, of Loeken, Brussels, viz , M. 
Drap»-Don>, B. Couite, and Alphonse de Rothschild, 
all of them possessing entire leaves and bright 
colouring. The last-named variety received an additional 
award of 1st prize and Silver Medal of Class II. For 
thr set of three, a 1st prize and a Silver Medal were 
awarded. The last-named firm won a 1st prize for a plant of 
Praraoa Janssensii, a white and green-leaved species, with 
leaves of great breadth. 

The finest plant of Anthurium Scherzerianum was shown 
by Messrs. F. Sabdkr A Co., the spathes measuring 9 inches 
by 3 inches, and stalks of such a height as to carry the spathe 
well above the foliage (1st Prize and Silver Medal). 

The best new single-flowered Azalea indica, a seedling or a 
tfraft, was Madame Osterreith, a very nice crimaon-colonred 
flower, shown by M. J. VkrvabHe, Ledeberg ; award, 1st Prize 
■«od a Silver MedaL 

The best new double-flowered Azalea indica was Ledeberg 
Wonder, shown by the same exhibitor; it was likewise 
crimson-coloured (1st Prize and Silver-gilt Medal) ; 2nd was 
Bug. deCock, also crimson in colour, from M. Eva. de Cock ; 
awarded a Silver-gilt Medal. 

The best new single- flowered variety of Azalea indica 
obtained from seed was Minister Begerem, shown by M. J. 
Vkevaesr, a flower of large «ue, and of a nice shade of 
erim&on. 

The new Azalea indica Haerenslana was shown by J. B. 
Haircxs 6 Wili.e, a handsome serai-double rose-coloured 
flower (Ut Prize and Silver Medal of the 1st Class). MM. L. 
Kkkbactk rr Fils were 2nd for Azalea Mdlle. Emma Bekhaute, 
flowers rose bordered with white. 

Three seedling Rhododendron rustics were shown by M. C. 
VriLrfTEKK, viz., Adonis, white and rose ; Patrie, pale lemon- 
jellow ; and Graciendc, somewhat like the last in the shade 
<»f colour, but of semi double fonn. 

The same firm of nurserymen showed Amectochilus Leo- 
pokli, a handsome leaved species or variety, moss-green and 
black, tesaelated with golden yellow lines. They also showed 
six plants of Kentia Alberti ; and exhibiting in Class 120 of 
this seetion, they wero awarded for three Caladiums a 1st 
prise, and Silver-gilt Medal for, viz., C. Chas. Vuyhteke, a 
p riin*on-eoJoured leaf with green margin; C. President 
IVtm-k, similar to the last but having a wider margin ; and 
'". K. J. Kuyk, a variety \>ith eopper-eoloured leaves spotted 
with crimson. 

M. d* Hci'hse, frercs, of SaflV.here, Ghent, were awarded a 
l»t prize for Areea robiista variegate, t lie leaf tints being light 
and dark green. 

A nnw Holly named Golden King, resembling in fonn of 
leaf Waterer's Hilver Queen, came from Messrs. Little & 
BuLAsmKK «f Carlisle. 

Twelve small plants of Draoena Godsefflaim were shown 
in flue condition by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., extremely fine 
in tint (1st Prize and Silver-gilt Medal). 



M. A. de Smct received a Silver Medal, 2nd class, for 
Anthurium Baron de Bieberstein, a variety with creamy- white 
spathe spotted with red. 

A new Strawberry, Lonis Vilmorin, very prolific, was shown 
by the Brothers Stbynakrt, Ghentbrugge, a 1st Price and a 
Silver Medal was awarded. 

Messrs. F. Sakder & Co. showed in class 350, receiving 1st 
prize and a Silver Medal for an example of Acalypha San* 
deriana, 7 feet high and widely branched ; also twelve plants 
of Dracaena Sanderiana, and for these they were accorded 
1st Prize and Silvor-gilt Medal. 

Besides showing new subjects in competition, this firm 
tabled a number of plants, some of recent introduction, as 
Alocacia Warreniana, Caladium albanenae, C. veuosum, 
Heliconia rubricaulis, Gardenia Stanlcyana, an old species, 
rarely seen in flower, and received a Prix d'Honneor. 

Clivias were rather numerously shown, and were good for 
the season, having large heads of flowers, and very vigorous in 
growth. The best single specimen in a tub was shown by 
M. V. de Brassohop, of Tronchienne, Ghent. It possessed 
fifteen flower-heads of fine form and rich colour, and was 
awarded a 1st prize and a Silver Medal. 

CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. 

M. Maurick Verdonck, nurseryman, Chaussee de Bruxelles, 
exhibited twelve Nepenthes of moderate size, including Chel- 
soni, Outrami, Sedenl, Stewarti, coccinea, Mastereil, and 
snperba (1st Prize and Gold Medal of fifty francs value). 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Twenty-five Cape and New Holland plants were shown by 
M. Georges Fretcw, Avenue de la Gare, Meirelbeke, mostly 
large, and well grown and flowered, varying in height from 

3 feet to 6 feet, and proportionately broad. Particularly 
noticeable were Erica cucullata, a white, minute flower ; 
Diosma alba, Acacia Drummondi, A. verticillata, a big plant, 
flowered in every part ; A. grandis, Pultaenea stricta, Lithos- 
pernium fruticosnm, a small plant, with flowers of bright 
blue ; Boron ia polygalifolia, and others ; Braehysema acumi- 
nata, Metrosideros stricta, densely flowered, and several 
Cytlsus (1st Prize, and a Work of Art). 

The best twelve Cytisus racemosus of large size were .shown 
by N. Leon Chvskls, Rue de la Prarie, Ghent, short-stemmed 
standards, veiy well flowered. A 2nd Prize, and Silver gilfr 
Medal framed. 

9 

For six of these plants on tall stems, 3 to 5 feet, strong, 1st 
and Enamelled Medal, to M. G. Fretin. The Cytisus, when 
grown of this form and size, make useful decorative material. 
Pyramids were likewise shown, but this fonn of distortion is 
not to be recommended for imitation. 

Twelve Acacias, Cytisus, Ac. In the best lot of these 
plants, we remarked Cytisus racemosus and Acacias para- 
doxa linearis, a densely-flowered plant ; A. p. eordata, with 
long raeemes of white flowers ; A. liueats, A. lancifolia, Ac. 
1st, M. G. Frktin, lstptiie and Gold Medal. 

The finest six plants of Metrosideros on tall stems came 
from tho same exhibitor ; they were profusely furnished with 
their bottle-brush-like flower-heads (1st Prize and a Medal). 

The llnest pair of plants of an Acacia were A. veiticillata, 
shown by Mr. C. de Loore, Meirelbeke (1st Prize and Silver 
Medal). 

Mr. C. de Loore showed the best couple of Choisya temata, 
standards of 4 feet in height, furnished with crowns 2 feet in 
diameter (1st prize and Silver Medal, 1st class). - 

The finest grown Cliinthus lnagnincus, measuring 4 feet by 

4 feet, was that shown by M. Van RrarERoiiRM-RoMBorT 
(1st prize and Silver Medal, 1st class). 

Boronia elatior is a plant that was often exhibited, and 
single plants, showing long-continued, careful cultivation, 
were shown. 

The finest Plmelea was P. spectabilis, a plant 5 feet high 
and 4 feet in diameter, shown by M. L. Van Houtte (1st Prize 
and Silver Medal, 1st class). The same exhibitor had a good 
Erica Cavendishiann, that brought a similar award. 

The finest Medinilla inagnifica came from M. K J. Kuyk, a 
very vigorous and massive plant, with strong racemes of 
flowers (1st Prize and a Silver Medal). The next best was 
shown by M. J. Boki.lrnb, Ledeberg, were bloomed, but less 
vigorous (2nd Prize and Silver Medal of 2nd class). 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF COMMERCIAL SIZE. 

Cold greenhouse plants were largely shown, such as those 
we have named, and Brachysemas, Correas, Diosmas, Brio- 
stemons, Hydrangeas, Genista scoparius Andreanna, Lepto- 
spermum, Polygala, Boronias, Chrysanthemum fruteacens, 
but little that would be of interest to our readers. The Ghent 
nurserymen are growing these Cape and New Holland plants 
extensively, and we shall doubtless see them re-introduced to 
general cultivation in a few years. Nothing can well be more 
beautiful for the decoratiou of the cool houses during the 
spring and early summer months. 

AZALEA IN'DICA IN BLOOM. 
For a collection of thirty-six plants of Azalea iudiea, 1st 
Prize and a Work of Art to M. J. Vervaene, Ledeberg, for 
neat examples 1$ to 2 feet high and in diameter, capitally 
flowered, as were indeed the principal exhibifs of Azalea 
indica. 

M. Em. VKRCAtTF.REN.of Mette, showed sixty Azalea indica, 
in small, round-headed examples. Very nice were Vander 
Cruysen, Victor Suvart, Cocarde Orange, Dame Melanie, J. 
Veitch, Jos. Vervaeue, Bernard Andrea, Jean Peeters, Chieago, 
Ac. ; a very beautiful group of plants (1st Prize and a Gold 
Medul). 



For a collection of 100 Azalea indica, 60 to 60 centimetres 
in diameter, there were several competitors, and the 1st Prise 
and a valuable work of art fell to M. Maekhout yajt Maixt, 
Mont St Amend. The plants were as well bloomed as pos- 
sible, and nicely assorted as regarded colour. The varieties 
Coppe, A. Borsig, Marie Planchon, Ceres, Madame van der 
Cruysen, pnnctulata, Princess Louise, Due de Nassau, and 
Apollon took our fancy, but selection was all but impossible 
where all were so good. Messrs. F. Sander to Co. were 2nd in 
this class, by a very slight difference, not in quality probably, 
nut in the choice of colours. We noted Minister Leon de 
Bruyn, Helene Chelman, Hermione, Camille Vervaene, and 
President A. Van Geert. 

M. Seraphin Aelvokt, of Wendelghen, was an exhibitor of 
sixty Azalea indica, small plants, including single and double 
flowered varieties, securing 2nd Prize and a Silver-gilt 
Medal. 

Another sixty Azalea indica were those shown by M. Ma en- 
hout van Mki.le, very suitably assorted as regarded colour 
(2nd Prize and Gold Medal). 

Senii-double, striped, and spotted Azalea indica were shown 
by M. K. J. Kuvk, namely, Madame Enlart, Madame Luvina- 
Spae, Arlequin, Pharallde Mathilda, Daphne, Madame 
Seldel, Eborina flore pleno, and others, twelve in all. 

Mr. Kuyk showed a dozen single-flowered Azalea Indica, 
and the varieties Media, versicolor, Neige de Cerise, Baronne 
de Vriee, Reine Marie Henriette, Ceres, and Apollon were 
specially pleasing. 

Then came a great number of classes of Azaleas, and in 
certain tints, and double and single flowers, low and tall 
stems, for which prizes were duly awarded ; but the mere 
mention of exhibitors' names and addresses, and names of 
varieties, would occupy too much of our space. The great 
number of varieties, unknown or but little known on this side 
of the water, should stimulate our cultivators to grow them, 
nothing being more showy, yet delicate, than the colours 
of the newer varieties. We will nsme only one, Chieago, of 
which several big groups were shown, M. E. Vercautkrkx 
taking 1st Prize. 

Tho courteous and indefatigable Mr. K. J. Kuyk was 
extremely fortnnate in winning prizes with his Azalea*, and 
he showed in many classes. His single-flowered variegated 
varieties (twelve) gained him one 1st Prize and a Medal. In 
this group we noted Louise Vau Houtte, Professor Walter, 
Dame Melanie, Madame Aug. Van Geert, and Reine des 
Amateurs. 

Messrs. Haerens A Wili.k, at Somerghem, were winners 
of a 1st Prize and a Medal in double-flowered variegated 
Azalea indica. 

A collection of 100 Azalea indica grown as low standards, 
which likewise consisted of the finest modern varieties, all of 
which were densely flowered, were shown by M. E. Vkrcau- 
terkn, of Mette. 1st prize and 2S0 fr. Good were Comte de 
Asambord, J. J. D. Llewelyn, Benjamin Sillence, Uniea, 
Pharailde Mathilda, Johanu Burschcr, Perle de Ledeberg, 
Pres. Oswald de Kerchove, Madame J. Vervaene, Marie 
Vervaene, and many more very beautiful. 

1st Prize and Silver gilt Medal to P. Van Rknterohkm.Rom- 
bout, 647, Mont 8t Amand, a very choice lot of standard 
Azalea indica, including Hermoss, a fine double rose ; Chas. 
Lieven, fiery red, semi-double; Vervaeneana, Madame de 
Greve, Niobe, Pluto, a deep set, Ac 

Azalea mollis and Ghent Azaleas were numerous and well 
grown, especially standards of the former, with 3 to 6 feet 
stems. 

Ghent Azaleas, as bushes and low standards, flanked the 
central grass avenue, and contained most of the new varie- 
ties. These were shown by M. Jean Brack k . Bevht, 
Looehristy, near Ghent. They were an extremely lloriferous 
lot of plants. 

l.*t Prize and Gold Medal to Arthur de Smet for twenty 
Azalea mollis, in nearly all varieties of colour, and 4 to 6 feet 
high, were particularly showy. 

M. David Wultepcttb, of Looehristy, showed Azalea 
mollis as low standards, 2-feet stems, splendidly bloomed. 

1st Prize and 8ilver Medal, 1st class, to Victor Vandk- 
wioht, Looehristy, for 8pinea floribunda, a pretty white 
species. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

In this division there was provision made for numerous 
classes of Rhododendrons, which, however, were not well 
filled ; in fact, Rhododendrons were few throughout Some 
small plants were shown by Mr. David Wultbputtk 
mostly English hybrids. ' 

Mr. K. J. Kuyk, who is the successor to M. Aug. Van Geert, 
received an Award of a Silver-gilt Medal for a group of 
R. Prince Camille de Rohan, a light-coloured variety, with a 
smalliah, compact truss, and of free-flowcrlng habit. Should 
make a good forcing variety. 

CACTI. 
Cacti were well represented at the exhibition, and flvs 
1st prizes were gained by Frantz de Laet, Contich, near 
Antwerp, for Cacti and succulents ; a work of art and 100 
francs for ninety Cacti, Phyllocacti, Epiphyllums, Ac. ; 
Gold Medal for twenty-nine Agave, Aloe, and other succu- 
lents ; 8ilver-gilt framed Medal for twenty-nine Cacti ; 8ilver 
Medal of the First Class for twelve, and a Silver Medal for a 
lot of 200 Cactus seedlings. Specially remarkable were 
Cerens fragriformis, covered with over 200 flowers ; C. 
lividus, 2 metres high, and many others, all well cultivated, 
without a spine spoiled. Echinocactus Wfslizeni, 2 feet 
across— a splendid plant ; E. pilosus8tainesii ; fonr E. ornatus, 
1 foot across, all fine plants ; E. texensis, 1 foot, with eight 
splendid pale yellow flowers ; and a lot of other plants, all 
showing successful culture. The 200 Cacti seedlings also 
were much admired. 
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FOLIAGE PLANTS. 

These formed features as groups, and as a mask to the walls 
(canvas) of the building. Being mostly contributed by the 
trade, specimens conspicuous for very large slxe were not 
observed, Although much that was very creditable to the 
trade was seen on all sides. 

As coming from M. db Smkt fbkres, we remarked a grand 
plant of Cycas tonkinensls of perfect form, furnished with a 
full crown of leaves, and of a height of 6 feet The same 
exhibitor staged Livistona brachypoda, a compact- groaing 
species, with broad, much divided leaves, obtaining a 1st 
prise in each instance, as also for an example of Chamierops 
humilis argentea, of a height of 6 feet, and very dense in 
growth. 

M, K. J. Kuvk exhibited a pretty lot (twenty) of Cocoa 
Weddelliana. Draciena Doncetti were shown as large and 
half specimens in cases, showing superior cultivation. One 
large exhibit and several small ones of climbing Asparagus. 
We noted A. comorensis, A. medius, A. scandens deflexus, 
A. virgatns, A. Brousonetti, A. 8prengeri, and A. plumosus 
nanus. 

One good collection of twenty-five species of Ferns con- 
talned plants of Aspidium caryoUrfolium, Pteris Wimsetti, 
P. Ouvrardi, Aspleninni luciduin, Todea spa., Miorolepia 
hirta cristata, Cibotium regale, C. princeps, Nephrolepis 
Oleabrechti, N. davalioides multieepa, Alsophila Moore!, and 
various Adiantums. 

Of the striking-looking Draovna Massangeana there were 
several exhibits, in large and small examples, and in every 
instance the plants were massive in habit and perfect in 
shape and in leafage. Extra good plants of Aralia 8ieboldi, 
and A. 8. variegata in dozens were noted, stems and foliage 
of great robustness. Drac&na Bruanti was well shown, also 
Pandanus Veitchi, not growing in very large pots, but yet 
furnished with strong foliage, haviog the variegation well 
brought out. Of this plant many exhibits were noted, some 
being of the customary commercial sizes. Araucaria excelsa, 
a plant made much use of on the Continent, was extensively 
exhibited from plants 1} foot high upwards. 

The exhibitor of the finest dozen, M. K. J. Kuvk, had A. 
cordata, A. Leopold! II. (excelsa var.), A. albo-spica, A. 
viridis glauca, Ac The second best dozen, to which many 
persons would accord the first place, were shown by M. 
Georges Frrtin, and it included A Cooki, Professor Mulleri, 
a species with upward-turned branchlets, very distinct ; A. 
Cunningham! excelsa, A. C. glauca, A. Raid, A. excelsa 
glauca rnbusta, A. Joseph Napoleon Baumann, A. Roi des 
Beiges, an elegant variety of exceUa, and A. Bidwilli. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Brotbkrs dr Graaf, of Leyden, exhibited Narcissus 
in considerable variety, including Barri, Poeticus, Leedsii, 
incomparabilis, Polyanthus, intermedins, tricolor, and Empress 
forms—an excellent representative collection. A Gold Medal 
wns awarded for this lot. Messrs. BarrsIso exhibited in this 
section. 

M. J. F. Vervaenk-Vkrvakrt & Co., Silver Medal of the 
1st ebss for seedling Anthurium, new, of 1809, dull pink in 
colour. 

Messrs. Robert P. Kkr & 8oX8, Algburth Nurseries, 
Liverpool, showed a great nuraler of plants of their strain of 
nippcastrum, which resemble in most points those we are 
accustomed to see at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meetings. They were awarded 1st Prize and Work of Art by 
acclamation, 

A collection of useful and injurious insects were shown in 
glsas cases by the Tuxn-ru Ixtndbouw. Just what we require 
in England in all school! of horticulture. Each insect was 
designated by its vernacular and scientific name. 

A few exhibits of twenty-four small plants of Citrus sinensis, 
profusely laden with ripe fruit, were remarked, their height 
being 2 to 2} feet, and the form a columnar bush. The best 
were from M. E. Lossr, Mont St Amand, and the next best 
from M. Jules Lossv, Cnudale. 



MANCHESTER & NOBTH OF ENGLAND 

ORCHID. 

Aran. 27.— At a mectli g held in the Coal Exchange, Man- 
chtster, on tho above date, there were present Messrs. fl. 
Shorland Ball (Chairman), G. W. Law-Hchofield, A. Warbnrton, 
D. B. Rsppart, P. Weathejs, J. Cypher, R. Johnson, W. 
Holmes, and J. Mills (Hon. Sec.). 

G. Shorland Ball, Esq., Wilmslow (gr., Mr. GibbonsX 
showed Cymbidinm Ballianum (First-class Certificate) ; Odon- 
toglossum Coradinei (Award of Merit) ; O. triumpltana (Award 
of Merit) ; Phalttopsis Luddeiuanniana (Award of Merit) ; also 
a group of plants for which he was awarded a 8ilver Medal. 

Thomas SrATTKR, Esq., Whitefleld (gr., Mr. Johnson), 
showed Liplia lat«*na (Award of Merit), Epiphronitis Veitchi 
(Award of Merit), Cymbidium eburneo-Lowiannm (Award of 
Merit), Eulophiella Elisabeth*- (Award of Merit), and a group 
of plants (Silver Medal). 

Samuel Greatrix, Esq., Whalley Range (gr., Mr. McLeod), 
exhibited Cypripedium Chajmiani (First-class Certificate), 
Ly caste Iinperalor (Award of Merit), &c. 

J. Leemann, Esq., Heaton Mersey far., Mr. Edge), had 
Cattleya intermedia (Award of Merit), C. Sfthilleriana (Award 
of Merit), aud a group of plants, for which an award of a 
Silver Medal was made. 

A. WARBfkTOs, Esq., Haslingdeii (gr., Mr. Lofthouse), 
obtained a First-class Certificate for Cattleya Mendeli. 

H. Greenwood, Esq., Haslingden (gr., Mr. Gill), showed 
Dendrobium nobile gigjntcum, H. Greenwood's var. (First- 
class Certificate), and Odon toglossum Hu*inewellianum 
maximum (First-clasi Certificate). 



lira. Batuoa-BuBY, Accrington (gr., Mr. Wilkinson), showed 
Cattleya Mendeli, Quorn House var. (First-class Certificate), 
and C. M. Duchess of York (First-class Certificate). 

Messrs. Sands* & Co., St. Albans, Herts, were awarded a 
Cultural Certificate for a plant or Cattleya Schroder* ; and 
an Award of Merit for Cypripedium inaigne, vara. Chantini 
x Chamberlaioianum. 

Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Heaton -on-Mersey, showed 
Cattleya Schroder* Heatonense (First-cla s Certificate), Cypri- 
pedium Hyeanum (Sallleri Hyeanuin x Spicerianum) (Award 
of Merit), and C. Manselli (Award of Merit). 



TULIPA DlDlERl ALBA.— We hear that this rare 
Tulip is now in full bloom at Ard Cairn, Cork. In 
the bud state it is described as equal to a Niphetos 
Rose, with a frond of Maiden-hair Fern. The 
blooms are all perfumed similar to Sweet Pea. 



Enquiry. 

Crown Imperials and Double-flowered Daffodils, 
usually profuse in bloom, come up this year with 
abundant leaf and very few flowers. Can it be 
explained? They grow in a border somewhat 
traversed by tree- roots. W. T., April 29. 




GrnrJportde 




Ants in Orchid-houses : Veritas. Ants are better 
got rid of from the Orchid-house, and one means 
is to place in their runs a bone in a pan, and as 
often as the bait has attracted a sufficient 
number take it outside and pour boiling-water 
on it. Anything which attracts them to a centre 
may be used to trap them, aod if they can be 
found in the house in numbers, and where killing 
them inside the house can be done without injury 
to the plants, boiling water may be poured on 
them. 

Beetles: Windsor. Next week. 

Correction : Our correspondent, "R. D. f " wishes 
to correct a statement in bis note on p. 258, upon 
the Vandas at Gunnersbnry Park. There were 
160 or so racemes of flowers, not thia number of 
single blooms. 

Cucumbers, Tomato*, and Begonias : R. W. 
The Tomato and Cucumber plants have beeu 
attacked by fungi common in forcing houses. 
The fungi may be temporarily checked by spray- 
ing with potassium sulphide (4 oz. in each gallon 
of water), or Bordeaux Mixture. The real reason 
for the trouble is that the air and moisture of the 
house are unsuited to the plants. Have you not 
too severely forced the plants? Endeavour to 
obtain a more vigorous growth, by using a little 
leas fire-heat, by the admission of fresh air on all 
occasions when the conditions of the weather out- 
side are suitable, and by seen ring as much light 
to the plants as possible. The injury to the 
Begouia is caused by a mite, and may be remedied 
by dipping the plants in Tobacco-water or by 
treating them with Tobacco-powder. Further 
particulars of this pest to Begonias may be found 
in the Gardener? * Chronicle for November 9, 
1895, p. 544, and November 16, 1895, p. 586. 

Daffodils: G. K. They have been allowed to 
suck up some aniline dye. We should not 
advise you to buy any bulbs.— A. C. You 
should get Burbidge's The Narcissus, L. Reeve 
&Co. 

Imantophyllum : G. B. Yes, there are many 
varieties. 

Low Temperature : R. F. The winters of 
1879, 1880, and 1881, were remarkable for hard 
frosts throughout England, Wales, and Scotland, 
and numerous exotics of reputed hardiness were 
either killed or badly injured. On December 4, 
1879, 12° below aero, or 44 s of frost, were noted 
in Peeblesshire. 

Manure : Windsor. What you send is sulphate 
of iron or green vitriol. It is useful as a manure, 
and is specially recommended for Hoses. A 
quarter of a pound to a gallon of water. 

Misleto on Oaks : H. /. R. The species found 
on Oaks and Chestnuts in Italy is Loranthui 



europflBus. That which grows on Apples, Manias, 
and other trees is Viscum. album. A third 
species, Viscum laxum, is said to grow on Pinus 
sylvestris, in the Valley of Non. 

Muscat of Alexandria Grape-vine : Anxious 
One. The bunches present the appearance of 
having been checked by cold. Perhaps you do not 
close the vinery early enough in the afternoon. 

Mustard in an Hour: Subscriber. Nonsense. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue art requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number. — T. N., Epsom. 1, Berberis 
Darwini ; 2, Berberis, seedling from Darwini 
apparently ; 3, Forsythia viridissima ; 4, 
Skimmia japonica ; 5, Cedrns, perhaps C. 
atlantica. — A. A. DaJzdl. Leucot hoe axillaris. — 
Molesey. Pyrus salicifolia. — A. M. 1, Oxalis 
Ortpiesiana ; 2, Marjoram ; 3, Thuya orientalis 
variety ; 4, Juniperus virginiana variety. — R. O. J. 
Tritonia crocata, Cape of Good Hope. — J. L. 
1, Skimmia japonica ; 2, Spiraea prnnifolia 
variegata; 3, Aroma gramineus vanegatus.— 
W. IK The Codifeums (Crotons) are— 1, super- 
bum ; 2, Laingi, or Heathi elegans ; 3, Queen 
Victoria; 4, Disraeli. We cannot name the 
Rhododendrons from the flowers seot. — F. 0. 
1 and 2, Dendrobium thyrsiflorum ; 3, Dendro- 
bium cariniferum ; 4, Dendrobium Boxalli ; 5, 
probably Dendrobium Devonianum — flower 
withered.— - J. E. Albuca species (probably 
minor), but we cannot be sure of the species 
without seeing leaves. — W.andS. The speci- 
men was withered. It is best to send specimens 
of Roses to a nurseryman who grows them 
largely. They can be compared by him with 
living specimens. — L. B. The miserable scrap 
was dried to tinder when we received it It is 
probably the Snowy Mespilus, Amelanchier vul- 
garis. — No Letter (received in a new year's card 
box). The scented Pelargonium is P. crispum, 
the other plant Sedum Ewersii. — C. S. 9 Ipswich. 
1, Celsia cretica; 2, Asplenium bulbiferum 
biforme ; 3, Hoya carnosa ; 4, Adiantum for- 
mosum; 5, One of the Daturas, but not 
recognisable without flower ; 6, Asplenium 
bulbiferum. — J. S. U. Skimmia japonica. — 
O. W. C. f Aberdeen. The variety of Cattleya 
Schrodene is very distinct, the other species also 
good. The rose-tinted bloom is Vaada Patishi 
Marriottiana, the small OdontogLossum a variety 
ofO. x Andersonianum. — F. P. Ornithogalum 
nutans. — A. R. 1, Phalaris arundinacea varie- 
gata; 2, Aubrietia deloides purpurea; 3, 
t'orydalis lutea ; 4, Lastrea species, send mature 
fertile frond ; 5, Send in flower ; 6, Sedum 
rupestre ; 7, Polypodium glaucum ; 8, Cyrtanthtu 
species, impossible to say which without flowers : 
9, Adiantum formosum ; 10, Polystichum annu- 
lare pro! if er urn. — J. A. Eriobotrya japonica 
(Japanese Medlar). 

Nurserymen's Protection Society: E. J. A. 
You had better communicate with the Nursery 
and Seed Trade Association, Ltd., 30, Wood 
Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

Pelargoniums : F. E. We cannot undertake to 
name florists' varieties. Send specimens to some 
grower. 

Boss Madame Louis Carique: S. S. This variety 
is mentioned in Max Singer's Dictionnairt det 
Roses, where it is described as a H. P., of 
average size, full, and in colour vivid carmine. 

Strawberry-leaf Disease: J. O. Your leave? 
are attacked with the fungus Sphaerella Fragaria , 
figured in Gardeners* Chronicle, June 28, J89U, 
p 799. A weak solution of the Bordeaux Mix- 
ture will be found useful in this case, and the 
best time to apply it is once in every two weeks 
when the crop has been gathered. The dressings 
may be continued until September. 

Tulips : S. W. We should be inclined to blame 
the mice or wire worms for the damage done. Can 
you send a few bulbs for our inspection ? 

COMMUKICATIONB RECEIVED.— F. M.— K. C — W. B. H— M. D. 

—A. C— M. M., Geneva.— H. I. R, Florence.— H. H. H,— 
8ir J. L. — C. B. P. J. Chilcott — R. Milne-Redbaad. — 
T. Roberts.— W. E. O.— John Russell.— Visitor.— D. T. F.— 
Rev. Hilderic Friend (next weekL— H. H.— A. C— Sir C. 8. 
— T. C.- Lord I.- J. K.— C. R. F.— O. O.— B. C— K. W. A. 
- C. T. D.— A. C. F.-C. 8. F.— E. Branch, Windsor. 
SpaciMKKS AKD Photooraphh Rkckivbd with Tsuuiaa— 
R. C. H. (many thanks ; not snltable for figuring).— A. C, 
(many thanks ; useful) — J. Ovorge (very line plants ; ve 
have, however, figured similar ones on many jweriota 
occasions). 

(For Market* and Wtathtr, see p. x.) 
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THE CLYDESDALE ORCHARDS. 

AT a recent meeting of the Scottish Horti- 
cultural Association held at their Rooms 
in Edinburgh, Mr. Wilson, of Murdostoun, 
Lanarkshire, himself a large grower for market, 
gave an account of the orchards of Clydesdale. 

Mr. Wilson began his lecture by paying an 
eloquent tribute to the picturesque beauty and 
fraitfulness of the Clyde valley, the abundant 
crops yielded by the orchards, uninjured by 
surrounding manufacturing and commercial 
establishments ; the huge boughs of the fruit 
trees overhanging the hedges near Braidwood, 
the palatial homes of the Grahams. The aspect 
and the soil of this locality are specially suited for 
fruit growing. 

A few of the more notable orchards that stand 
ont prominently for high cultivation are Cozy 
Glen, Dalzell, Brownlie, and Garrion. Some of 
these orchards receive as much as 40 to 50 tons 
of farmyard manure a year. Few or no weeds 
are visible, and almost fewer signs of starving 
the land or slovenly culture can be seen in 
Clydesdale. On the other hand, preserve and 
jam factories abound in all directions. Thus, 
the proprietor of an orchard can readily convert 
the perishable, soft fruits into commercial 
commodities within easy distance. 

Most of the growers have added Tomatos, 
florist's flowers, and nursery plants as well as 
vegetables to the products they cultivate. 
Dealing in poultry, milk, butter, and pigs are 
also commonly engaged in. Young trees are 
also preferred to old ones, and though several 
old orchards are still to be found in Clydesdale, 
some few years ago the fruit from an old 
orchard at Carsethorn realised the sum of 
£1000, the orchard being 30 acres in extent. 

Cropping between the trees, unless for cleaning 
purposes, is generally condemned. Growers 
are also careful to secure the best skilled labour 
obtainable for such orchard-work as pruning, 
digging, and planting. 

Lord Hamilton of Dalzell has enclosed 10 acres 
with wire-fencing, and made colossal runs for 
300 fowls, for the double purpose of benefiting 
both fowls and fruit-trees and bushes. 

Clydesdale has long been famed for its fruit, 
sad at no period has the industry been engaged 
in with more spirit and more money invested 
in it, and more skill shown, than is the case there 
to-day. Only through skilful culture and 
carefully disposing of the best fruit can success 
be realised. The people are awaking to the 
vital importance of fruit, and the demand grows 
*nd ready markets are always open. 

The proprietors of the land are mostly 
the large landlords of the district, between 
whom and the tenants the kindest feelings and 
pleasantest relations exist. Among these, the 
following are the chief ! — Lord BelhaVen, 
Wifihaw ; James Hamilton Houlds worth, Colt- 



ness; Lord Hamilton, Dalzell ; Lord Newlands, 
Mauldslie Castle ; James Scott, Garrion ; 
Henderson Hamilton, Dalzell ; Major-General 
Lockhart, Cambusnethan ; their palatial homes 
nestling more or less close to the comfortable 
dwellings of the fruit-growers. A visit to 
Garrison Bridge at the annual sales, or to any 
of the commercial centres, will quickly convince 
anyone of the business capacity of these hard- 
handed, clear-headed sons of toil. And the 
growers are as expert in handling the spade 
and pruning-knife as in driving bargains. 
Gooseberries, for example, having special treat- 
ment in Clydesdale, abundance of young wood 
being left unshortened, carry immense crops 
of fruit. The gatherers of Gooseberries are 
also experts, equal to gathering from 3 to 
4 cwts. a day, and earning from 2*. to 3*. 6d. 
in wages. 

As to manures, some apply it annually ; 
others every second, third, or fourth year. 
Most of the growers prefer farmyard, others 
artificial manure. Two of the best professional 
growers, Mr. Deans, of Garrion Towers, and 
Mr. Angus, of Dalzell, strongly recommend gas- 
lime and bone-meal, the lime to be exposed a 
year before applying it. Mr. Deans applies bone* 
meal in the spring, at the rate of one ton per acre, 
with grand results to fruit-trees and Gooseberries. 
The fruit on- the 10 acres of the Dalzell orchard 
was sold on the trees for £321, being an average 
of £32 per acre. Surface-mulching instead of 
digging has not answered in Clydesdale ; and in 
orchard-cultivation the digging-fork has almost 
superseded the spade. 

The Kinds of Fruit Grown. 

Some thousands of acres in Clydesdale are 
under Strawberries, and the prices given for the 
fruit last year ranged from £30 to £38 a 
ton, a crop from three to five tons per acre 
being the average. Garibaldi and Elton Pine are 
still favourite varieties, though the new variety, 
Royal Sovereign, is making progress. The plants 
are mostly grown in 4-feet beds, and they are 
allowed to stand for five years. This Clydesdale 
fruit follows closely on the heels of the English 
supplies. Gooseberries are second to Straw- 
berries in commercial importance, and White- 
smith, Bed Warrington, and Sulphur are the 
leading varieties. Early Kent, Crown. Bob, 
Lancashire Lad, and Whinham's Industry, are 
also popular. Gooseberries range in price from 
£8 to £12 per ton, and an acre four years 
planted yielded last season 4 tons 2 owt. 

This is Mr. Wilson's short selection of Apples 
complete : Dickson's Ringer is the best for cold 
districts ; Cambusnethan Pippin, Stirling Castle, 
Beauty of Murray, Ecklinville, Cellini, Fulwood, 
Norfolk Beaufin, and Lord Suffield. 

Pears again nearly all do well, particularly 
Williams' Bon Chretien, Moor Fowls-egg, 
Beurr6 Hardy, Beurre* Diel, Marie Louise, 
Thompsons, and a few other varieties. 

Of Plums vast quantities are grown for 
marketing and preserving. Victoria, Kirkes, 
Coe's Golden Drop, Magnum Bonum, Jefferson, 
Orleans, and Pershore, being the favourites. 
They are mostly grown as pyramids or bushes, 
and kept in a fruitful state by lifting and root- 
pruning. 

Currants, either red or white are not popular 
fruits. The red and white Garrion Tower 
Currants have been so well grown as to com- 
mand prices of from £16 to £18 per ton. There 
is not much demand for Cherries, though the 
Morello does exceedingly well. 

RaspberrieH are rising in popular estimation, 
Fillbasket, Superlative, and McLaren's Proline 



being the favourite varieties, the best crops 
being obtained in most instances from land 
that is mulched with manure and, not dug 
yearly. 

Black Currants do well, bat the Currant-bud 
mite has proved a sore trial to the culsrrators, 
and, so far, it has resisted all remedies. Mr. 
Wilson recommends frequent planting with 
clean young stock, bought at a distance. The 
Clydesdale growers mostly plant varieties which 
they distinguish by the names green and brown- 
budded. 

The secret of success, said the lecturer, con- 
sisted of brains, energy, soil of the best, a 
hopeful disposition, and indomitable perse- 
verance. The crazes for cheapness, the effects 
of foreign competition, of high rents, rates and 
taxes, the cost of manure — all tended to make 
success more difficult every year. Still, the 
great home industry of fruit-growing in Clydes- 
dale grows and expands. 

The fruit despatched in 1696 by railway 
amounted to between 3000 and 4000 tons ; and 
by road for short distances, 300 tons; of 
Strawberries, 200 tons ; and Gooseberries, 360 
tons ; and Plums, Apples, and Pears in enormous 
quantities were sent away. 

So far as sewage has been used in fruit- 
growing in Clydesdale, it seems to have been 
successful. Mr. Wilson concluded his paper with 
a few statistics that should fill fruit-growers with 
hopefulness for the future. 

Some years ago a grower set aside 25 acres 
of his best land for growing Strawberries, 
and McLaren's Prolific Raspberries. He 
dressed it with 60 tons per acre of farmyard 
manure. The returns last year from this land 
*. reached £1,950. True, the expenses, labour, 
rent, rates, &c., have to be deducted from this 
big gross sum, but surely enough would remain 
to satisfy the most ambitious, after all the 
claims of capital, labour, and skill had been 
abundantly satisfied. D. T. F. 



Orohid Notes and Gleanings. 



DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM ALBUM. 

The colours of the typical D. Wardianum are so 
bright, and the dark blotches on the labellum so 
distinct, that an albino form is very remarkable. The 
variety candidum is pure white with more or less 
traces of the dark-coloured blotches at the base of 
the yellow disc. 

D. W. album, in which no trace of the dark 
markings appear, first flowered in the Downside 
collection, and later, but very rarely in other 
gardens ; a fine form of it being figured in Lindenia, 
ix., p. 73, as D. Wardianum Lindenta. An 
equally good example of it has now bloomed with 
H. Cary Batten, Esq., Leigh Lodge, Abbot's Leigh, 
Bristol, the plant being a newly imported one with 
seven strong leading growths. The flower sent is 
pure white, the only colour present being the 
orange disc. James O'Brien. 

VANDA TBRE8. 

This beautiful Orohid is making a fine show in 
the Cattleya-house at Parkfield, Worcester. The 
plants are cultivated on teak rafts placed at the 
end of a span-roofed Banana-house, where they are 
exposed to all sunshine. They are heavily syringed 
throughout the summer, but are kept drier duiing 
winter. The two largest rafts bear over forty 
spikes of bloom, and the others are equally well 
flowered. Altogether there are over 200 spikes. 
They vary both in size and colour. Some of the 
flowers are very light, being nearly pure white, 
and one variety has especially large and dark* 
coloured blooms. There are some blooms open at 
most seasens of the year. V. Hooker* succeeds 
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under the same conditions, bat does not flower so 
freely. Epidendrnm bioornutum, suspended from 
the roof in pans, without any shade, flowers from 
every young bulb. 

In another house Vanda insignia and suavis are 
flowering well. Eulophiella Elisabethse has two 
spikes, with twenty-five flowers and buds on each. 
& W. 



WHEAT AND TULIPS.* 

(CoiUintud from p> 275.) 

The Garden Tulips. — The introduction of 
these to European gardens is, thanks to the 
sensation they caused from the first, tolerably 
well known. When Augerius Ghislenius Bus- 
bequiuB, the ambassador of the Emperor 
Ferdinand I. to the Sultan, in 1554, arrived 
in Turkey, he saw flowers of these varieties for 
the first time in a garden between Constanti- 
nople and Adrianople. 

The origin of our word Tulip is traced from 
the Persian "Dulben," the Nettle-fibre cloth 
(Urtica dioica), such as the Turks bind round 
their fex, and this head covering resembles the 
cup of the flower. The Turkish name of the 
flower is "Lale." It is probable that one or 
another Tulip may have flowered in Venice at 
an earlier date. As Professor Cohn informed 
the author, there is a large picture in the Hof 
Museum of Vienna, by Vittore Carpaccio 
(scholar of Giov. Bellinis, 1522), portraying 
Christ surrounded by angels, on the arch of 
which flowers of Leucoium, Narcissus pseudo- 
Narcissus and yellow and red Tulips can be 
discerned. The flowers are, as I have myself 
remarked, so indistinctly drawn that it is 
impossible to identify them with certainty. 

We are then told that C. Gesner, in 1550, 
saw the first garden Tulip in Europe outside 
of Turkey, in Heinrich Herwarth's garden at 
Augsburg, and in 1561 he wrote a description of 
it ; and this species was none other than our 
present T. Gesneriana. It is very probiblo that 
this Tulip was raised from seed which Busbe- 
quius, who had greatly enriched European 
gardens, had either brought or sent home ; and 
there is nothing which could render that unlikely, 
excepting the brief period of tune — 1554 to 1559. 

It is known that seedling Tulips flower the 
third year, and in four or five years this cir- 
cumstance is of common occurrence. But the 
Tulip had got sooner into the hands of the Dutch 
than of Clusius, for we read that, in 1570, it 
had got to Mecheln (Malines), the third centre 
of distribution ; and the apothecary, J. Muler, 
concocted a preserve of the bulbs with sugar, 
which he found much superior in sweetness and 
flavour to that made from Orchid tubers ! 

In the year 1577 a red-flowered Tulip was 
seen in Brussels for the first time, from the 
seed of which Boisot and several " nobiles 
m'ttrona" raised variously-coloured progeny. 
From this Boisot seed sprang our Tulipa Gesne- 
riana, bulbs of which bloomed at Frankfort in 
1590. 

Independently of Clusius, the Tulip had 
already reached Holland, for it is related that 
the Amsterdam apothecary, Wallich Zieuwertsz, 
to the great astonishment of everyone, had 
some in flower. When the celebrated Clusius 
removed to Leyden, he took some of these 
Tulips and other rare plants, such as Scilla 
peruviana (which sold for 40 florins per root) ; 
the first Lilium imperial e (Crown Imperial), 
valued at £7 ; and other plants, which no ono 
else possessed, and which were not to be pur- 

* Weixeix und Tulpe und dertn GuehicKU, von H. Grafen ra 
Bolau • LAubacft, Professor der BoUnikJan der Univertitat, 
Btrm»burg. (Ulpslg : Verlag von Arthur Fell*, 1890.) 



chased for any money. In 1590 we find this 
T. Gesneriana by Jan von Hoghelande of 
Leyden, and by Prediger Joan de Jonghe of 
Middleburgh in 1596. 

As money could not buy Clusius 1 plants, it 
was only natural that people should form a plan 
to steal them, which was done by night, the 
finest and best being taken ; whereat, it is 
related, he lost heart and energy. Having 
stolen the bulbs, the thieves made every effort 
to increase the stock of them by sowing seeds 
and in other ways, bo that it was asserted that 
the seventeen provinces of Holland were filled 
with them. 

In England, the introduction of the garden 
Tulip is traced to Clusius, who sent some bulbs 
from Vienna between the years 1578 and 1582. 

We learn from the Bioyraphia Britannica, 
vol. iv., p. 2462, in instructions from Hakluyt 
the elder, printed for the use of English mer- 
chants, concerning articles of commerce in 
Turkey, "and now within these four years 
there have been brought into England from 
Vienna in Austria divers kinds of flowers 
called Tulipas ; and those and others procured 
thither, a little before from Constantinople, by 
an excellent man called M. Carolus Clusius." 

According to G. Kraus, the Tulip reached 
Montpellier in 1598, and in other towns, as Aix 
in Provence ; in 1596 it was found at Lucerne, 
and gradually spread all over central Europe. 

At one time it was believed that the Tulip 
owed its numerous colour variation to good 
culture in the Netherlands, and that in its 
eastern home red and yellow varieties existed. 
But this is an error ; for, according to Clusius, 
the seeds he received from Busbecq produced 
at once & number of varieties, a circumstance 
that could not have occurred had the Turks 
possessed only two varieties. That the varie- 
ties were many is proved by two Turkish MSS., 
secured by Diez, and now in the possession of 
the Berlin Library, one of which he completely 
translated into German, and of the other only a 
portion. 

The first of the two MSS., entitled Die 
Wage der Blumen (The balance of flowers), was 
written by the sheik Mahammed Lalizari, who 
lived under the Sultan Achmed III. (1703-1730), 
and more directly under the great Viziriate of 
Ibrahim Pascha (1718-1730), and for whom the 
MS. was written, which is proved by the 
remark on the first page where he says that 
Ibrahim caused him to write it. Lalizari stood 
well • at the court of the Sultan, and received 
from the latter the cognomen, Schukjufe' Per- 
weran (kenner of flowers). This little work of 
Schukjufe' Perweran was carried out with toler- 
able thoroughness under two headings, of which 
the first described the twenty properties of 
beauty, and the second gave directions for 
cultivating Tulips from bulbs and seed. 

A concluding chapter treats similarly of the 
yellow Narcissus. A number of varieties of 
Narcissus and Tulips are mentioned, some 
casually, and others as affording examples, many 
of them being designated by, to us, very 
familiar names. The second Turkish MS. 
carries the title " Amenity and Beauty," and con- 
sists of a systematic catalogue of various sorts of 
plants, affording the names; the country of origin 
of the seed, and description of the flower, but 
never stating which kind of plant is intended, 
but which Diez believed to be a bybloemen 
Tulip. As the author mentions 1,323 varie- 
ties, and describes seventy-four fully, an idea 
may be formed of the variety of the Tulip 
culture in Turkey in that age. And further, 
Diez calls attention to the fact that "the 



twenty rules of beauty * agreed in their 
limitations with those current in all civilised 
European countries, with a few exceptions in 
particulars. He alludes in this matter to the 
clear and precise statement of the same by 
Philip Miller, and draws the conclusion that 
these rules at the introduction of the Tulip 
formed the foundations of its cultivation in 
Europe. The only difference in the rules con- 
sisted in the Turkish Tulip having a pointed 
petal, whilst Europeans preferred a rounded 
one ; and, in fact, all of the original Tulips 
brought out of Turkey, as is seen in Clusiua 
drawings, belonged to this category. 

To-day, in Holland, Tulips are divided into 
two classes— selfs, or Mother Tulips (breeders), 
(French colours), and variegated or broken 
(French Paragons) ; and these are again divided 
into two principal sub-classes, Bizarres with 
yellow grounds, and a variety of markings, and 
Flamands, which have white grounds ; and 
when the variegated markings are of a violet 
tint, they are known as Bylcemens, and when 
these are red they are designated Roses. 

The several coloured Tulips, the so-called 
Masquetrines of the old French nomenclature, 
were never held in any great esteem in Holland. 

All the celebrated old varieties, as Semper 
Augustus, Admiral Liefkens, Gonda, &a, of 
which coloured drawings still exist, were simply 
"bybloemens" or "roses." 

The first double Tulips appeared about 1665, 
which the Count finds mentioned by Vallot 
as T. lutea centifolia ; another, called Sol, 
mentionod by Tenzel, 1690, had 24 petals ; and 
another, Solo Sicut Sol, with 200 petals ; which 
he said he should value more than Semper 
Augustus ; and others are mentioned under 
various names, so that double Tulips began to 
appear in Europe at rather early dates. 

The so-called Papagie Tulips (Peacock vara.) 
appeared towards the end of the 17th century. 

We may in an early issue of the (hirdeutn 
Chronicle continue Professor Count Solm s story 
of the Tulip in Europe, and deal more espe- 
cially with the so-called Tulip mania of the 
seventeenth century. 



FEUIT GROWING. 

Experiments in fruit-growing have been in 
progress at the Agricultural Station of iAramie, 
Wyoming, since 1892, under the direction of Mr. 
B. C. Boffun, M.S., and the results which have 
now been published demonstrate to those who are 
looking for homes in the far West the fact, that 
Wyoming has horticultural possibilities of her own ; 
and we think the facts may, further, be useful to 
fruit-growers in the old world. 

The soils of the State are. as a rule, quite rich 
in the inorganic plant-foods, principally lacking in 
hnmus or vegetable monld, which supplies nitrogen. 
It is found advantageous to supply fruit, more 
especially orchard fruit, with some fertiliser rich ia 
potash. Wood-ashes, when they can be obtained, 
answer the purpose well. Farmyard manure has 
proved a perfect fertiliser, and is used abundantly. 

In deciding upon the location of an orchard, 
which is always an important step, it is stated that 
a north slope is preferable, because the snow «Uy» 
longer in winter, and the buds are not apt to start 
too early in the spring. A well-drained soil if 
strongly recommended, because fruits should not 
be made to take up more water than they actually 
need. The amount of water required depends od 
the character and slope of the soil and subsoil, the 
condition of the weather, the kind of tree, whether 
in bearing or not, and the season. 

In some orchards fruit trees are so disgraceful]/ 
pruned, that a word of protest is added. In amps- 
tating the limbs of a man, it may be wise to taki 
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it off h . far from the trunk as possible, but in 
(inmiug fruit-trees always pursue exactly the oppo- 
ute policy. Many make a practice of catting off 
limb* 2 or. 3 inches from the trunk or main 
branches, which makes stubs that die and leave 
behind a diseased place or ugly scar. Whenever 
i branch or limb is removed, it should be cut off as 
close to the trunk or branch upon which it grows 
o possible, making a smooth cut, over which the 
burii will grow and hide the wound. 



loping where they are not wanted, and pinching- 
back slender shoots to increase fruit fulness, and 
make a welt -formed tree. 

Give orchards clean cultivation, never allow 
weed* to grow, and give the surface of the soil a 
shallow cultivation often. It is not recommended 
to grow any kind of Grass in the orchard. If crops 
are raised on the land between young trees, they 
should be planted some distance from them, and 
should consist of some hoed crop, which require 



for the two seasons 1895 and 1896 give an average 
for all varieties grown of 953 quarts per acre. 
The market price was 25 cents per quart, giving 
an average value of 238-25 dollars. The cost of 
raising a crop of Raspberries is estimated at 
18 dollars. This, with the total expense of picking 
and marketing the berries would make the cost 
65-65 dollars, which leaves a net profit per acre of 
172-60 dollars, equal to £35 19*. Id. per acre. 

Strawberries grown in 1896, in thirty -one 
varieties, gave an average yield of 6920 quarts per 
acre. The prices ranged from 10 to 15 cents per 
quart. Taking the lowest price, all varieties, good, 
bad, and indifferent, would have an average value 
of 692 dols. per aero. The estimated cost of raising 
an acre of Strawberries is put down at 93 dols. 
It is thought this would set out a new aero of the 
very best plants every year, allowing 4 dols. per 
thousand for the plants. Three cents per quart 
would be a liberal estimate of the cost of picking, 
boxing, crating, and hauling to market ; or a total 
of 208-60 dols. per acre. The total cost, including 
picking, setting out new beds each year, &c, would 
be 301 -60 dols. This leaves a net profit per acre of 
390-40 dols., equal to £81 S*. M. per acre. 

The largest yield of Strawberries per acre in 
1896 was with the variety "Jucnnda Improved," 
which gave 11,645 quarta; the second.best was 
"Pride of Berries," which yielded 11,220 quarts 
per acre ; and the third-best waa " Edgar Qneen," 
which produced 10,285 quarts per acre. 

These experiments indicate the success which 
may attend the careful fruit-grower, and the im- 
portance of the fruit industry in that country. 
J. J. Wiiiti, Horptnden. 



DRAC^INA D0UCETTI FOLIIS 
VABIEGATIS (Fio. 106). 

This handsome variegated- leaved Draccua hat 
now stood out in front of my house without my 
protection whatever for nearly four years, having 
been planted out in the summer of 1895, after the 
severe and destructive frost of January 4, 5, of 
that year, which, had it been exposed to it, would 
doubtless have killed it to the ground at all events, 
as it did a fine 15- feet- high specimen of D. austral is, 
which however has shot up again with great vigour, 
and has already attained to more than half its former 
height. The amount of frost experienced here was 
28° for ono night, 2T* and 25" for the two following, 
and then a complete and rapid thaw. W. E, 
Qumbttton. 



CHISWICK. 

Time was when this much-honoured garden was 
difficult of access, but that drawback exist* no 
longer, rail and tram afford frequent and rapid con- 
veyance, and the gates of the gardens are always 
opeu in proper hours to visitors. They preserve to 
Chiawick an invaluable open space. 

An inspection of the Chiswick Gardens shows 
great promise for the coming season, and many 
trial* of interest are being carried out, which will 
be of interest not only to ourselves but to the 
numerous foreign "raisers," who, it is hoped, 



t ting-back the tops oE trees, the method 
d is to wake slanting cuts witha sharp knife 
or aiu, rather than sawing the limb squarely off. In 
cutting-hack top branches, cut off just above a bud 
or branch, so that there will bo little or not any of the 
branch left which will die below the cut. Any 
•trions pruning of the Apple should be done in 
Ike spring, before the bud* swell. Cherries and 
Plums should bo pruned in the summer, for if they 
sro cut at other seasons, gum exudes from the ' 

Summer pruning should never be severe, but 
should consist in rubbing-off buds which are deve- 



4 VAKIECiATlS, 



shallow culture, and does not grow tall enough to 
shade the trees. 

Rows of Currants and Gooseberries may be 
planted between the Apple-rows, but such fruits as 
Raspberries arc not so good, as they grow tall, and 
require digging for their winter cultivation, that 
the roots of the trees are apt to be injured. 

Raspberries succeeded remarkably well in this 
State, and the following results are quoted : Red 
varieties gave an average yield of 1400 quarts per 
acre. Yellow varieties gave an average yield of 
920 quarts per acre. Blackcaps gave an average 
yield of 830 quarts per acre. The yields computed 



will - 
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of the Hybridisation Conference. At the out- 
set it may be stated that the condition of the 
grounds is excellent Hero and there is a section 
of a border waiting tillage and replanting, but 
such spots are few. The visitor cannot but feel 
that the Council in appointing Mr. S. T. Wright 
as the superintendent of the gardens to carry on 
the work so well performed for so long a period by 
Mr. A. F. Barron, made a happy choice. 

Leaving the Council chamber, and going to the 
right, to the northern wall, there is to bo noticed a 
rare trial of Violas, six strong plants of each variety 
appearing in each row, the trial reaching the whole 
length of the border, all the leading varieties 
being included in it. The cordon Peach and Necta- 
rine trees on the wall on the left-hand show a thin 
crop owing to the action of the keen frost at 
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the end of March, though the trees were protected 
by a double covering of netting. Then, turning 
southwards by the eastern boundary, Mr. Wright 
points out that the border by the wall is to be 
employed for a thorough trial of French Beans. 
The cordon fruit-trees on the wall are generally full 
of blossom. On the right hand, in addition to the 
old plantation of bush Apple-trees, a new one has 
been planted, and as a means of quick identification, 
the varieties are arranged alphabetically, running 
from east to west. This occupies the site of what 
was formerly a thicket of Plum-trees. 

What was formerly a plantation of old Apple- 
trees, is now devoted to Strawberries and trials of 
vegetables, and adjoining this and reaching nearly 
to the great vinery, is a plantation of Plum-trees 
also alphabetically arranged. An inspection of the 
large vinery shows that the rods are making 
vigorous growth ; and here it may be said that, in 
common with the vinery, the Pear-trees on the 
west side of the main dividing-line of wall promise 
unusual fertility, being full of blossom. 

The rockwork at the west-end of the vinery is 
shortly to be remodelled and replanted ; the col* 
lection of Primulace®, presented by Sir John 
Llewelyn, Bart., have not succeeded well, and will 
be transferred to pots. The broad border on the 
right of the walk, leading westward from the 
vinery, is to be planted with Cactus and Pompon 
Dahlias, which will form an interesting and valu- 
able trial. In some of the beds on either side of 
the walk are some new species and varieties of 
Tulips, sent by Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons. 

Southward there is a large trial of Peas, also of 
newer varieties of Potatos, Sweet Peas, and there 
is a large batch of Mr. Martin Smith's Carnations, 
looking remarkably well and growing vigorously. 
It should be said that on the north side of the large 
vinery there in an important trial of spring-sown 
Onions. There are also Cauliflowers in frames 
ready to be put out in the open. 

The pits are full of interesting plants, and among 
them some hybrids sent by the Rev. C. Wolley- 
Dod, for the proximate conference. In the propagat- 
ing-house is a trial-selection of Caladiums. In the 
Tomato-house is a large collection of plants in pots 
commencing to make a vigorous growth. The old 
vinery, in which the plants are of considerable age, 
promises exceedingly well, and so do the other 
houses devoted to Grape culture. The house of Figs 
looks capital ; there is an abundant promise of fruit 
on every hand, and in the Peach-house the planted 
trees and those trained against the back wall are 
rich in promise. 

This is but a hasty sketch of what may be 
regarded as the programme for the season at 
Chiswick. Given favourable weather, high develop- 
ment may be looked for, and the Fellows of the 
Society, if they will but pay a visit to the Society's 
gardens during the summer will find much to 
interest and instruct. Wanderer* 



The Hardy Flower Garden. 

THE MUSCARI. 

Among the most troublesome of all tasks to 
which a gardener can set himself, is that of verify- 
ing the nomenclature of certain plants. The more 
one works among these, the more necessary 
does it appear that some one would take them in 
hand and give us, not only careful scientific 
descriptions, such as appear in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, but also faithfully coloured illustrations. 
In some genera verbal descriptions, however careful 
and precise, are not enough to meet our difficulties, 
nor can the dried plants in herbaria fully show the 
minute distinctions needed in some cases. Those 
who have ever tried to solve the puzzles presented 
by the Muscaris or Grape Hyacinths will agree 
with the writer in thinking that few genera present, 
more difficulties. Could we but have a series of 
monographs, such as that of the Lilies, by Mr. 
H. J. Eiwes ; that of the Croci, by Mr. George 
l£aw ; or the forthcoming oDe on the Narcissi,. ( 
by Mr. F. W. Burbidge, we should have leas' 



difficulty. Unfortunately, the writers who possess 
the combination of talents necessary for such 
work are exceedingly few, and it must be 
admitted that those who would seek to possess 
these monographs would be small in number, 
and would be still further reduced by the unavoid- 
able cost of production of such works. In writing 
then of the Muscaris, it will, I hope, be accepted as 
a necessary proviso that I do not profess to say 
with authority that all of the Grape Hyacinths 
named are without dubiety so far as regards their 
nomenclature. The difficulty has been much in- 
creased by the impossibility of keeping a collection 
separate. They seed so freely, that in the 
course of a short time they are almost hopelessly 
intermingled, and could only be separated by one 
who thought of little else but Muscaris, and whose 
knowledge of the genus was more precise than most 
mortals can ever acquire. 

Some few years ago, I made a collection of all the 
Muscaris I could obtain. They were planted side 
by side, and now the confusion is complete ; and the 
only way to deal with them, is to remove them 
while in bloom with as much regard as possible to 
the necessity of putting the right tally to the right 
plant. 

One cannot but advance strongly the proposition 
that the Mnscaris are not enough grown. Their 
beauty is great. Even at the risk of quoting 
familiar words, one can hardly refrain from giving 
Ruskin's graphic and picturesque reference to the 
flower in the lecture on " Athene in the Earth," 
which is to be found in The Queen of the Air. 
He say 8 : — " The Grape Hyacinth, which is, in 
South France, as if a cluster of Grapes'and a hive 
of honey had been distilled and compressed together 
into one small boss of celled and beaded blue." 
As we look upon the flowers now in bloom 
amid the grass, in the borders, and in the 
rock-garden, we think how well our great 
English writer has depicted their beauties. 
Those of us who take delight iu such things are not 
content with the flowers of "celled and beaded 
blue," but none the less do we admire them, 
although we seek to grow the varieties given us by 
the operation of Nature's laws. These are of other 
colours or of other shades than those of which 
Ruskin spoke, but we may yet say that no flowers 
are more beautiful than those whose colouring and 
form met with the approval of his artist eye. 
The others have their beauties too, and we see 
them with pleasure, whatever the colour of their 
flowers. Black-blue, cobalt-blue, azure-blue, pearl- 
blue, pure white, flesh-white or pink ; all are alike 
lovely to those to whom flowers give joy. Some 
may have some reservation in saying as much of 
the Musk Hyacinth or M. comosum, both of which 
appeal, perhaps, to our other feelings more, but 
even these possess much of interest. 

Before I proceed to say something about the 
species and varieties which I have seen or grown, it 
may not be unprofitable to say a little about their 
cultivation, although, under this heading there is 
not much room for discussion. Nearly all the 
cultivated plants give little trouble, and the excep- 
tions may be treated of with hut small detail. 

Generally of small Btature, the Muscaris do best 
in the front row of the border, in rockwork, or in 
grass. In any of these positions they will grow 
with but little preference for any particular soil, 
yet they seem to do best where it is of a light 
nature. In grass they are very pleasing, and a 
mass of the conical racemes of M. botryoides, 
with the groen carpet given by the grass, looks 
exquisitely beautiful in April and early May. 
Most of the species increase rapidly by onsets or 
by seeds ; so quickly, indeed, do some increase in 
certain gardens that they are looked upon as weeds 
—but weeds of beauty worth retaining. 

One exception in many gardens to the ease of 
cultivation which applies to the greater number of 
the -species is M. moschatum, which in such places 
generally flowers the first season, but not in suc- 
ceeding years. It appears to require a hot position, 
and thorough ripening iu summer. M. comosum 
fs\ easily grown iu light soil. S. Arnott. 

(T» be continued) 



South African Notes. 



JOHANNESBURG. 

(Continued from page 270.) 

To many people the word Johannesburg conveys 
the idea of a huge ugly mining camp, set down in 
the middle of a vast treeless plain. The reality it 
quite different. Climb up the rocky hill above 
Doornfontein suburb and survey the great forest at 
your feet of deepest blue-green Eucalyptus and 
Pinus insignia, interspersed with miles of roads 
Hoed with handsome villas, each with a charming 
garden screened from the public gaze by neatly- 
trimmed hedges of Cupressus macrocarpa. Beyond 
are the towers and domes of the great town, 
and further off are the mines — huge heaps of white 
sand, the rock from which the gold has been 
extracted, tall, black iron smoke-stacks, and con- 
fused masses of galvanised iron buildings, from 
whence comes the never - ceasing roar of the 
stamping batteries, like breakers on an iron-boond 
coast. 

Let us descend and enter one of the miniature 
Edens we have just caught a glimpse of. Passing 
the garden-gate, we are in a sheltered spot, 
where wind and dust can hardly penetrate; 
hence many plants thrive hero which are failures in 
more exposed situations. Next the hedge ia a 
broad border edged with Violets and gay with 
Cactus Dahlias, new Cannas, Tea Roses, and 
herbaceous Phloxes. In the background is a very 
healthy Cedrus Deodara, 20 feet high ; a fine 
Juniperus bermudiana, and a Cupressus Lawsoniana 
in perfect health. A Pinus canadensis is noteil, 
but this fine Conifer must have shelter to do well ; 
near by is a large Laurustinus, and a Benthamia fragi- 
f era, laden with fruit. On the well-kept lawn in front 
of the house are a few Camellias, bristling with 
buds, and a hybrid Rhododendron, not very happy. 
The main walk is bordered with large plants of 
Azalea indica in tubs, which bloom well in the 
spring. On the cool, shaded south side of the 
house is a border filled with Hydrangeas, Fuchsia*, 
and Pelargoniums, a Tree Fern, and a couple of 
Musa Ensete. The porch is festooned with fiose 
Reine Marie Henriette and Celine Forestier, and 
the verandah adorned with hanging baskets of bine 
Lobelia and very large rambling plants of Maode- 
villa suaveolens and Wistaria sinensis. On one 
side of the house rocky steps lead up to a well-kept 
croquet-lawn ; a trellis - work on one side it a 
mass of Ivy-leaf Pelargonium in full bloom. A 
small orchard at the back is planted with Peaches, 
Apricots, and Apples, all of which bear well. 

Such is one of the many well-kept gardens one 
sees ; but iu the middle of town are a great many 
ugly iron shanties, with not a scrap of garden- 
ground or anything green in view. It waa to 
give pleasure to the unfortunate people living in 
such streets that my main object was to make 
this park as attractive as possible. True, 1 have 
bad many failures, but then such is always the 
case. " The workman hath in his heart a purpose ; 
he carrieth in mind the whole form which his work 
should have ; there wanteth not in him skill and 
desire to bring his labour to the best effect ; only 
the matter which he hath to work on is unframe- 
able." Hooker's Polity, quoted in a note to Cary's 
Dante, Par. Canto I. 

Owing to our very dry winter and spriog, ill 
plants which tiower early in the year do not thrive 
very well here— such as Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffo- 
dils, Narcissus, Anemones, Ranunculus, Snowdrops, 
Cyclamen, and most Cape bulbs (they have a moi*t 
winter and spring at the Cape). Yet Englishmen 
delight to have some flowers in their gardens to 
remind them of their far-off homes, so Violet*, 
Primroses, and Daisies, are general favourites, and 
often do very well; so also do Columbines and 
Pansies. Honesty I have tried to grow in vain ! 
•When the rains fairly set in from Midsummer to 
autumn, then Roses and Carnations give plenty of 
bloom, and make a very good show. Later on, 
annuals give satisfaction, together with Canna*! 
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Tuberoses, Heliotrope, Pentstemons, Pampas Grass, 
Phloxes, Campanulas, and Chrysanthemums. The 
only flowers which can be relied on through the 
winter in the open are, Phlox Drummondi, Candy- 
tuft, Indian Pink, and Mignonette. 

There is a considerable demand for cut flowers 
and Ferns of all classes ; we have morning sales of 
cut flowers and pot plants in the market, and 
nearly half a dozen florists shops in town. During 
the summer, all demands are supplied from local 
nurseries, but in winter the Cape and Natal sends 
us Roses, Azaleas, Callas, Heaths, and Proteas, 
for as yet no one has gone in for forcing fruits, 
vegetables, or flowers under glass. The vegetable 
market is very well supplied all the year round ; 
and the growers are mostly local Italians and 
Portuguese. 

Of fruit and fruit-trees aod tree planting, I Lave 
something still to say before bringing these ram- 
bling notes to a close. R. W. Adlam, Jouberl Park, 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

(To be continued.) 



Cultural Memoranda. 



THE PROPAGATION OF VIOLETS. 

In reply to Mr. F. Strong's criticism in the 
(iwnitners* Chronicle, p. 268, I may say that I 
wrote my note as a reminder to those who, from 
lack of the necessary convenience for earlier pro- 
pagation, or from choice, use the strong side- 
growths which are found upon plants that have 
flowered in the wioter in cold pits or frames. When 
the old plants have been properly attended to 
daring the winter there is little difficulty in obtain- 
ing healthy ruuners with roots attached, and if 
such are planted and afforded the necessary atten- 
tion they form good plants by the autumn. C. R. 
Fielder. 

AOAPANTHUS UMBELLATUS. 

This plant in warm localities is so far hardy as 
to withstand ordinary winters, if afforded some 
•light protection ; but the practice is not to be 
recommended, high winds damaging the leaves, 
and making the plant very unsightly. The old plants 
should be occasionally divided, or repotted, using 
loamy soil as a basis, dried cow-manure, sand, and 
bone-meal, doing the potting with some degree of 
firmness. In the growing season they require much 
water and full sunshine. 

•Repotting should not be performed frequently, 
but the size of the specimens and their condition 
will afford the gardener indications in this matter 
When large plants become pot-bound, they derive 
benefit from being turned out and divided, and on 
no account should a richer soil be used than that 
indicated, or flowers will be but sparsely produced. 
Division should be carried out during March or 
April, and the plants placed in a forcing-house and 
be daily syringed, and after a few days hardened 
off, in readiness for placing out of doors. 

The Agapanthua is semi-aquatic, and the best 
position for it is near a basin, a lake, or a stream, 
as much water is required ; indeed, the plant may 
be deluged with it in its season of growth. During 
the winter, just sufficient water should be afforded 
as will prevent loss of the leaves; and the fuller 
the rest, the better the results in the matter of 
flowers. As soon as frost approaches, the plants 
«hoald be taken indoors, where frost can be excluded. 
H. T. M. 

Alocasias. 

The noble proportions and handsomely -marked 
foliage of these plants should commend them to all 
lovers of ornamental -leaved stove plants. Within 
recent years several magnificent varieties have 
been introduced to our gardens, and the genus has 
become thereby more popular than was the case at 
one time. All the species, with the exception of 
A. macrorhiza variegata, require stove treatment 
throughout the year. Daring the growing season, 
which extends from March to October, the plants 
require a temperature of 70°, with a rise to 85°, 



accompanied with abundance of humidity. A 
temperature of 65° in the winter will suffice, and 
the supply of water, both overhead and at the 
roots, at this period must be considerably reduced ; 
still, these plants should not be dried off, but be 
kept gently growing. 

The variety A. macrorhiza variegata, when well 
grown is admirably adapted for greenhouse or con- 
servatory decoration, but it is now seldom met 
with, owing probably to the tendency of thejeaf- 
colour to degenerate. A well-grown specimen of 
this variety should have its large light-green leaves 
heavily blotched with white. To succeed in main- 
taining this characteristic a too-liberal treatment 
should be avoided during the early stages of growth. 
The end of the month of February is a good time 
for repotting those specimens that require it, and 
young plants may be repotted at any time when 
it is necessary. A light open soil is essential, viz., 
one consisting of three-fifths fibrous peat broken 
up by hand, and two-fifths chopped sphagnum- 
moss, little bits of charcoal, and sharp silver-sand. 
The pots or deep pans in which the plants are 
grown should be clean and well drained, i.e., the 
potsherds should be well placed, for much water is 
needed by the plants. The pots or "pans should be 
half filled with drainage, and over this a thick 
layer of the roughest of the compost should be 
placed. Having thus prepared a pot, carefully 
remove some of the exhausted soil, aod place the 
plant on the new material, the crown of the root- 
stock coming somewhat higher than the rim of the 
pot; then till in with soil,- finishing it off in a 
convex form, or the thick fleshy stems will be apt 
to decay. 

When the repotting is finished, place the plants 
in the warmest part of the stove, and supply them 
with tepid water, so as to wet every part. The 
after-treatment will consist of frequent syringings 
with clean rain-water, and damping the paths and 
stages twice or thrice daily. Clear soot- water afforded 
at alternate waterings does good. Thrips and red- 
spider sometimes appear on the plants, but these are 
easily eradicated by sponging the leaves with tepid - 
water in which a bit of soft-soap is dissolved ; in- 
deed, the plants are much benefited by an occasional 
sponging of the leaves. Propagation is effected by 
dividing the crowns at the repotting. A few of 
the most desirable species are A. metallica, A. 
intermedia, A. Jenningsii, A. Martin Cahuzac, 
A. Lowi, A. argyTea, A. zebrina, A. Sanderiana, 
A. Veitchi, A. Mortfontainensis. H. T. M., Stont- 

leigh. 

Clematis flammula. 

This is, perhaps, one of the oldest Clematis in 
cultivation, and it is of use in covering trellis- work, 
the stumps of trees, Ac. ; the flowers are not 
showy, but they have a most delicious fragrance, 
and they are produced in huge masses. The plant 
is readily increased from cuttings taken off with a 
heel, and put in sandy soil under a hand-light. The 
roots of this variety are frequently used for grafting 
the more beautiful varieties upon. Many years 
ago, when I was employed in Fisher, Holmes & 
Sibray's nursery at Sheffield, the roots were simply 
slit down and the wedge-shaped scions inserted, 
tied, and then potted and plunged in a warm pro- 
pagating-house ; and, if my memory serves me 
aright, they never had any losses among the grafts. 
H. Markham, Wrotham Park. 



contrary ; but it is different in regard to our home- 
raised Roses, which the Waltham Cross, Cheshunt, 
and Newtownards firms have brought forward. 
There is no doubt we shall have the opportunity of 
seeing these, and some interest will be excited by 
the Gold Medal -Roses which have been thus 
honoured by the National Rose Society. 

There is another point which rosarians will do 
well to bear in mind this year ; the National Rose 
Society will publish a new catalogue in the autumn, 
and its members are particularly requested to 
notice the new varieties which will be exhibited, 
in order to see which are to be placed in the new 
catalogue, and also what Roses at present there 
are to be expurgated, for, while many varieties still 
retain their place in the favour of the Rose-grower, 
there are others which have to give place to newer 
ones of the same colour, which possess some 
superiority. There are, it is true, some varieties 
that are less likely to be excelled, such as General 
Jacqueminot, which has been in cultivation forty- 
six years, and others of our home-raised Roses, like 
Beauty of Waltham, thirty-seven yean. What a 
multitude of flowers have come and gone during 
that long period ! The National Rose Society will 
not hold a southern exhibition this year, and there- 
fore there will not be such an opportunity of seeing 
garden Roses as there has been during the last two 
or three years, for the date Of the Crystal Palace 
shuts out a good many of the early flowers in this 
section. Most of the seedling Roses are past, and 
if we are to see them anywhere it will most pro- 
bably be at the Royal Horticultural Society's show, 
at the Drill Hall. No doubt there will be garden 
Roses at the Palace, and probably some of our 
northern amateurs may be able to show them in 
numbers. Wild Rose. 



The Rosary. 

NEW ROSES, &c. 

With regard to the new Roses which are being 
brought out, there iB no diminution in their numbers, 
for I find that the foreign raisers announce forty- 
four Teas, fifteen hybrid Teas, and fifteen hybrid 
Perpetuals ; it will be soon that this list varies 
considerably from what we used to have when the 
Hybrid Perpetuals comprised the great bulk. It 
does not at all follow that we shall have the 
opportunity of seeing many of these, indeed the 
experience of the last few years points to the 



Trees and Shrubs. 

SORBUS AUCUPARIA, L., S DULCIS LACI- 

NIATA, Beissner. 

Is the number of Die Oartenwelt for March 5 
last, Mr. L. Beissner, one of the first German den- 
drologists, describes the above new variety of our 
common Mountain Ash, and a coloured plate very 
well illustrates the beauty of this novelty. The 
variety, it is said, is a natural sport of S. Aucuparis 
var. dulcis (moravica). In 1893, Mr. Ordenny, 
head gardener of the Prince of Lobkowitz, at 
Eisenberg, near Borix (Bohemia), discovered the 
mother plant in the highest regions of the (Bohemia) 
Ore mountains. 

Mr. Beissner describes the plant as follows :— 
Branches and stalks of leaves bright dark blood- 
red ; leaves thin and regularly laciniate, like fronds 
of Ferns, of a deep lustrous green in summer, golden- 
yellow in autumn ; lowest leaves of totally different 
form, curled ; the ripe fruits are tile-coloured, 
edible like those of S. Aneuparia moravica, in 
taste resembling those of our common red Bilberry 
(Vaccinium vitis) when preserved. 

This new sport of S. Aucuparia is as hardy as the 
typical plant, and if planted where it has a dark 
background, will produce a very beautiful effect. 

C. A. *'• 



The Herbaceous Border. 

THE BEDDING VIOLA OP THE FUTURE. 

There is still need for a race of early flowering 
Violas. Of the many hundreds of seedlings which 
are raised annually, and of the numerous varieties 
sent out every year, nothing that I have seen can lay 
claim to special precocity. Beds of Hyacinths and 
Tulips especially, have a dreary appearance until 
the beginning of April, when the plants begio to- 
develop their flower-stems. But if we bad a race 
of Violas that would come into bloom with the Crocus 
and the Primrose, they would be of great value, . 
especially in our London parks. Large patches of 
grass are in full glow of vernal beauty ; Crocus, 
Scilla, Chionodoxa, Narcissus, Tulip, &o., vie with 
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each other in cheerful floral service. But the 
flower beds are yet dreary, except where there is a 
margin of early spring flowering bnlbe. Even 
Myosotis dissiti flora, except in highly favourable 
spots, is not yet In flower. 

That the Viola can be "educated " into precocity, 
there can be no doubt, just as the late Mr. 
William Ingrain of Belvoir " educated," as he 
happily termed it, his Wallflowers, Anemones, and 
other spring flowers into the habit of early blooming. 
The mistake made by some raisers of new varie- 
ties is that they think its highest service is on the 
exhibition table. Its real service is in the flower 
garden, and especially in early spring. That is a 
matter, there is reason to fear, too much overlooked 
by those who raise seedlings. Habit of growth has 
been made subordinate to the shape and size of 
the blossoms. The Viola of the future should be 
early flowering, because an early variety can also 
be employed in the summer display; but no 
resource can make a Viola that flowers naturally 
in May to bloom in March. An earlier bloom 
could be obtained in the open by taking cuttings 
in July, placing them in a cold frame, which would 
bring the young plants into bloom earlier than if 
wintered entirely in the open, and planting out as 
soon as in flower. 

It is a ridiculous designation to term the present 
day Violas, as some do, " tufted Pansies," Too 
many of the newer varieties are by no means of 
close tufted growth ; they are, instead, lanky, 
and can be employed with effect in the flower 
garden in association with other plants which 
furnish a kind of support. What is wanted 
is a really tufted growth, dwarf and compact, 
with the flowers produced in symmetrical 
masses well above the leaves. Varieties which 
throw their flowers at irregular heights are 
not effective in the flower-garden. Persistency 
in bloom is another point, the property of 
lasting in flower for a considerable time ; so long 
as Violas produce seeds freely, so long will there 
be loss of bloom. Freedom and continuity of 
bloom, aud sterility in seed-bearing, should cha- 
racterise the Violas of the future. Then endurance 
is required, meaning thereby the property of 
enduring hot sunshine and drying weather. The 
heat and drought of last summer brought out 
the peculiar weakness of many varieties which 
flower through one half of May and June, and then 
go down under the heat of July. Further, the 
newer Violas should be as far as possible mildew- 
proof. Some take the mildew speedily, and soon 
terminate their floral services ; those that endure 
are but few. The rayless and miniature varieties 
appear to be constitutionally weak, and unable to 
stand our southern hot summers. It is possible 
that the efforts made to withdraw from the flowers 
anything in the way of coloured ray-lines round 
the eye has led to breeding to a great extent in-and- 
in, with resultant weakness of constitution. 

There is ample room for an improved race of 
Violas. Early flowering, persistent, and consti- 
tutionally vigorous, a race is wanted which, if 
planted out in October, will be in bloom at the end 
of March ; and with the assistance of an occasional 
top-dressing, continue in bloom till September. 
There must be so much of constitutional vigour as 
to resist such attacks as mildew ; and so much of 
sterility as will conduce to a continuous, well-sus- 
tained bloom. He who can produce such a race 
will be a benefactor to floriculture. Florist. 



Variorum. 

The Broccoli Traffic in Cornwall.— In 

the early part of the season the Broccoli crops looked 
anything but promising. But things took a 
turn for the better, and the toothsome vegetable 
not merely came on fast, but in very fine condition. 
On one day in the second week in April, there were 
dispatched from the stations of Penzance, Marazion, 
St. Erth, and St. Ives, 223 truck loads. It was the 
record day of the season, and the largest quantity 



of Broccoli ever sent in one day from West Cornwall. 
Taking the quantity loaded and dispatched on that 
day to average two and a half tons to the truck, 
it gives a total of 557 i tons. The crates usually 
average thirteen to the ton, so that the total number 
of crates would be 7,427 ; and carrying the calcu- 
lation a little further, and estimating the crates to 
contain five dozen heads of Broccoli each, which is a 
fair average,' We have a total of 434,820 Broccoli 
The WeMBriUm. 



Foreign Correspondence. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING IN CALIFORNIA. 

Liberality is a prominent trait of the American, 
as has recently been illustrated in California. The 
International competition for the best scheme for a 
State University, in Berkeley, is hardly over, and 
is yet fresh in everybody's memory. Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst supplied the means which made such an 
undertaking possible ; and the eleven landscape 
architects, fortunate enough to win prizes in the 
preliminary competition, visited us to study the 
grounds, and compose new designs for the final 
competition to be held in September ; this year 
not in Antwerp as hitherto, but in San Francisco, 
our metropolis. After the adoption of the final 
plan, a prize of 8000 dols. will be awarded to the 
successful designer. The grounds comprise some 
250 acres, and are to be widened to about 300, to 
include the grand piles of rockery, will be 
designed and laid out to correspond with the noble 
work of structural architecture. The slope, at the 
foot of which these buildings will be erected, is 
grand in shape and outline. It faces south-west, 
lies opposite the Golden Gate, the entrance to the 
spacious Bay of San Francisco, and rises from 200 
to 550 feet in elevation, having Mount Grizzly at its 
back, and surmounting it. Small groves of old 
Oaks (Quercus agrifolia) grow along the banks of 
the creeks across the site, and clumps of Eucalyptus 
that can be turned to account when remodelling 
the landscape. 

Mrs. Hearst's generosity goes even further than 
this. The idea has been conceived that the streets 
of San Francisco should be improved, and in 
response to the invitation of the above-named lady, 
the architects here examined the city also, and 
are to lay before us suggestions and plans for the 
improvement of a site as grand as that upon which 
Rome was built, and as charming as is the country 
around Naples. 

Some of the leading ladies of the city have 
established the " California Club," and their self- 
imposed duty is to add everything possible to the 
beautifying and improvement of the surroundings of 
the town. Playgrounds for children are to be 
opened, beginning with the providing of gymnastic 
and other apparatus on vacant spaces, the laying- 
out of race-tracks for the boys of the town, and the 
arrangement of sand-heaps for the youngsters to 
play in. Most of our public squares create an im- 
pression that the gardeners who laid them out 
learned their profession from practising the making 
of sand-heaps and mud-pies. Slowly but surely 
we are awakening from such conditions, and the 
grand charter, formed from ideas incorporated 
from those of the best municipal governments here 
and abroad, and adopted now for our metropolis, 
will come into force next January. The require- 
ments of the Civil Service will rule in all depart- 
ments, and gardening in our squares will be free 
from disturbing political "pulls." It is the ladies 
of the "California Club" also who have taken up 
the idea of laying-out our squares effectively. It is 
proposed to furnish the most central one entirely 
with shrubs and trees from our own forests. And 
should we not be proud of our flora, and feel 
ashamed of having neglected to profit by its 
charms for so long ? Our nurserymen have given 
up growing Californian shrubs, because nothing 
but Palms and Bananas would suit the gardeners 
and their clients. It would be well if, for some 
years to come, some pest, even worse than the 
San Jose scale, would devour every stiff-leaved, 



varnished-looking Palm grown by us. Monterey 
Cypress, Austrian Pine, and Eucalyptus tree*, 
form the mass of the plantations in our parks, sad 
only gradually are these being replaced byplanU 
that should have been grown under their shade for 
ten or fifteen years past. 

And as we try to improve on a small scale in our 
towns, we are also realising the need of greater 
care of our forests and preserves. One tract after 
another has been set aside from entry by settlers, 
and we are bound to secure the yet remaining 
plantations of timber along the main water-sheds. 
A new society has been formed for this very par- 
pose, and it has met with the hearty co-operation 
of every club working on similar or affiliated lines. 
Future visitors to our State will find signs of anew 
era, and will give us credit for undertaking an 
important enterprise before it is too late to perfect 
H. Geo. Hansen. 



RUXLEY LODGE. 

Lord Foley is making a considerable addition 
to the glass structures in the gardens at Buxley 
Lodge, his residence near Esber. During the 
past two or three years he has built a moderate- 
sized Cherry or orchard-house, with two divisions, 
and a case or two to enclose some fine specimen 
Fig-trees, that used to fruit well upon a pro- 
tected wall, but not with equal certainty to those 
inside. An old Rose-house has been removed, and 
a fine and lofty structure with a lantern-roof 
has just been completed upon the same site. But 
these are quite minor additions and alteration* 
compared with the large conservatory now in coarse 
of erection. 

The residence will be extended on the west side 
by an elevated passage, which will connect with a 
tower, now being built, at a distance of 120 feet 
from the house. This tower will be upwards of 
80 feet high, and will command extensive viewi 
of the Surrey and Sussex landscapes. The wall 
from the house to the tower will be something like 
20 feet high, and upon reaching the tower will 
make an elbow for a further distance of 55 feet 
The conservatory will follow this wall, and the 
length of the structure will therefore be about 
174 feet, 119 feet of which will have an aspect 
nearly due south, and 55 feet will face the east 
Its height is to be about 90 feet, the back of the 
roof resting on the above-mentioned wall. The 
width of the conservatory will be 26 feet through- 
out. This house will be very much the largest in 
these gardens, and will afford plenty of space for 
standard Orange-trees, Palms, Tree Ferns, Myrtles, 
Eugenia*, Araucarias, Camellias, Azaleas, Ac., 
many of which will doubtless be planted in borders, 
where growth is more free than in the case of culti- 
vation in pots or tubs. 

Lord Foley enlarged the dwelling-house a couple 
of years or so back, by building a billiard-room and 
library ; and previous to this considerable building 
had been done to render the accommodation of the 
stables more complete. 

It has been a matter of much inconvenience 
at Ruxley that there exists a public footpath 
through the park, which passes the south front of 
the dwelling at such a distance that pedestrians 
were in full view from the flower-garden and the 
sitting-rooms. Last autumn efforts were made to 
lessen the inconvenience by throwing the sofl into 
two terraces, which now moderately well screen 
the footway, and when the Yew-trees that have 
been planted upon these banks have grown up, the 
screen will be an effective one. Several acres of 
land have been added to the pleasure-grounds, 
and new walks are in course of formation, that will 
approach a mile in length. 

The Fruit Prospects 

at Ruxley are at present very satisfactory. The 
Vines, without exception, are showing good crops, 
and the earliest Grapes are now colouring. The 
trees in the earliest Peach-house, like many in the 
suburbs of London, have not more than a thin crop. 
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bat theme in tbe succession- houses and late ones 
wilt need to be thinned severely. Figs, always ■ 
specialty at Ruxley, have been in me for dessert 
mice the end of February ; And Melons will hood 
be ripe. As in numerous other gardens, the 
variety Royal Sovereign is now the favourite 
Strawberry for forcing, and some plants now fruit- 
ing in pots are carrying an unusually heavy crop 
of fruit" of tirat-class quality. 

Out-of-door fruits of a tender nature have been 
greatly affected by the weather, but there will 



MARKET GARDENING IN THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Is supplement to the series of articles from our 
"Special Correspondent," describing the very ex- 
tensive horticultural trade now existing in the 
Islands of Jersey and Guernsey, we now reproduce 
a photograph of one of the steamers by which the 
produce is conveyed to the mainland for distribu- 
tion in the markets. For this purpose, and for the 



1 a position, where all were sorted 
according to the marks upon them. 

Following this, they were immediately placed 
upon some trucks waiting on a siding close at 
band, for despatch to the various markets. The 
cargo on this particular day i 



probably be a thin crop of Apricots upon walls ; 
and of Peaches also upon walls, there will be it is 
hoped, as good a crop as usual The out-of-door 
Peach-crop rarely fails at Ruxley. Strawberry' 
plants give abundant promise. Apples and Fears 
will hardly be safe until the end of the present 
month, but the wood was thoroughly ripened last 
autumn, and there is an abundance of blossom, 
now at its best. 

Lord Foley takes a very close interest in the 
management of the gardens, but his veteran gar- 
dener, Mr. J. W. Miller, now in his seventy -eighth 
year, nevertheless rinds abundsnt room for his 
extraordinary activity of mind and body. 



conveyance of passengers, the steamships of the 
London ft So nth -Western Railway Company from 
Southampton, and those of the Great Western 
Railway Company from Weymouth are continually 
plying across the Channel. The accompanying 
illustration from a photograph (fig. 107) represents 
the sb. Lynx, one of the Great Western Railway 
Company's boats, as she appeared immediately after 
her arrival at Weymouth one day last autumn. 
The vessel bore very large quantities of Grapes, 
Tomotos, and other produce incrosB-handled baskets, 
all securely packed and labelled. No sooner had 



The Week's Work. 



FBUITS TTNTJEB GLASS. 

Bj W. SraooKSLL, Gardener to the Bight Hon. W. H. Ltwo , 
Rood Aahton, Trowbridge. 
The Second Early Vinery.— The thinning of the 
bunches must be done betimes, as this operation 
can be carried out more easily when the berries are 
small, and the danger of piercing them with the 
point of tho scissors is less. They grow very 
freely in size after the (binning. Never over-crop 
a Vine, or a lessening of the vigour of the plant, 
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bringing in its train insect troubles, small berries, 
and indifferent colour, will surely result. This 
is a point difficult to give advice about, so much 
depending on particular circumstances as to what 
constitutes a light, medium, or full crop. As soon 
as the berries are thinned a plentiful application of 
water should be made to the border, and if a 
suitable liquid manure is not obtainable, artificial 
manures may be employed with about equal benefit. 
[A manure for the Vine should contain nitrate of 
potash, 1 cwt. ; sulphate of lime, 1 cwt. ; and 
dissolved bones, 2 cwt., and this manure may 
be applied at the rate of 2 lb. per superficial 
square yard, at intervals of four weeks (vide 
Barron on Vines and Vint -culture). Ed.] The 
damping of the vinery-floor and the path in the 
evening with liquid manure, stimulates growth, and 
aids in keeping red-spider in check. The lateral 
shoots must be stopped once in seven days, and 
plenty of space afforded for the primary leaves to 
expand without crowding, as well as sufficient 
space between them and the glass to prevent any 
scalding. 

Early Melons.— The earliest crop of these fruits 
being in a more or less forward state, and the top 
and bottom heat of the right degree, it will be an 
easy matter to have ripe fruits in the present 
month. In order to ensure high flavour, the 
common practice of drying off the plants by with- 
holding water from the soil should be avoided. 
The chief object the gardener has in view in drying 
off his Melon-plants is the prevention of cracking. 
However, if the plants are regularly afforded water, 
the degree of moisture in the soil is not allowed to 
fluctuate in the fruits less prone to splitting. For 
example, if a heavy application of water be applied to 
a dry soil, and the Melons are almost or quite fully 
grown, some or all of them will split. When in the 
last stages of ripening, each fruit should be examined 
daily, and upon the slightest sign of separation 
of the stem from the fruit, that fruit should be cut 
together with the stalk and placed in a cool room, 
or if required for immediate consumption, on a shelf 
in a warm house is the better place. Melons vary 
much in their ripening, some varieties developing 
flavour, and the rind softening whilst still on the 
plant ; others require to be for several days in a 
cool room before perfect condition is attained. 
Careful ventilating of the Melon-house is of 
much importance, for if the air be moisture-laden, 
a similar effect is produced as that which follows 
an application of water to the roots. 

General Treatment.— More seeds of Melons in 
variety may now be sown, one or two seeds in a 
pot. The fruits from this sowing will ripen during 
the months of July and August. The best kind 
of soil to employ in the pots is turfy-loam, in 
which some mortar-rubble, finely sifted, is mixed. 
Melons from this sowing may be grown in un- 
heated pits and frames, provided a bottom - 
heat of about 80° is afforded by a bed of 
tree-leaves and stable-litter. These plants 
may be grown in any sufficiently warm house, 
olose to the glass, until such time as they are 
strong enough for planting in the pits, Ac. The 
soil of the beds should always be allowed tp get 
warm throughout before planting is done. Earlier. 
sown plants should not be allowed to get pot-bound 
before transferring them either to larger pots or 
to the beds. The stopping and regulating of the 
growth of Melons need almost daily attention in 
heated pits, and when the flowers show, afford air as 
freely as may be safe, having regard to the nature 
of the weather, fertilising freshly opened flowers 
about mid-day, and when they are perfectly dry. 
Syringing during this stage should not be practised] 
When it is seen that three or four fruits 
per plant are increasing in size rapidly, all 
superfluous growth should be suppressed. When 
the roots are observed to have reached the 
surface of the hillocks on which the plants stand, 
apply a thin layer of warmed loam, repeating this 
dressing as occasion may require, till the bed is 
brought up to one level surface, but always keeping 
that part of it where the stems are, higher than the 
rest of the bed. In the case of loam of poor quality 
having to be employed, liquid- manure may occa- 
sionally be used, after the fruit has begun to swell ; or 
even manure in small Quantity mixed with the soil 
previous to planting. When an ordinary hotbed of 
manure, &c, supplies the warmth, it is well 
to cover the bed with boards or slates, so 
as to keep the roots out of these materials. 
The number of plants in a pit or frame will depend 
on the size of the lights, but the largest seldom 
need more than two per hillock, and for small 



lights, Le., 5 by 4 feet, one is sufficient. In all 
cases the seedlings must have the point pinched 
out after the first pair of true leaves have formed, 
thus obtaining three to four shoots, each of which 
may be allowed to carry one fruit. 



THE OBOHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Youiro, Orchid Grower to Sir Frederick Wioax, 
Bart, Clara Lawn, East Sheen. 

Caiilcya Warsccicicsii, commonly known as C. 
gigas, is now making rapid growth, but until the 
bulbs have almost attained their full length, few 
roots are made. A very prolonged rest is 
required by the various forms of this species, and 
even when any plant commences to grow anew, 
only sufficient water need be afforded to prevent 
the pseudo-bulbs shrivelling. When the sheaths 
appear rather more may be applied, carefully guard- 
ing against excess, especially in conjunction with a 
moist atmosphere. Do not afford a top-dressing 
until the sheaths have appeared. C. gigas should 
be repotted only when new roots appear at the 
base, even should it be during the flowering season. 
That the plants appreciate light is proved by the 
fact that those suspended nearest to the roof -glass 
produce the greatest number of flowers. Suspended 
plants become dry soon after watering, and they 
are generally in conditions more resembling those 
of their natural habitat. 

On Exhibiting Orchids. — At this season, a large 
number of choice Orchids are usually taken from 
their quarters and conveyed by road or rail to 
exhibitions, which more often than not are held 
under canvas. That the plants so exhibited suffer, 
goes without saying, considering the difference in the 
conditions obtaining in their home quarters, and 
those inseparable from the exhibition-tent. One 
would hardly suppose that Cattleyas and Lselias 
suffer to a much greater extent than other Orchids 
from this cause, but the suffering is increased 
if the plants have been afforded water before 
leaving the garden. This fact being understood, 
plants selected for exhibition should have no water 
afforded for a day or two previously, unless they 
are in absolute need of it, and then a slight 
sprinkling of the surface will suffice. The latter 
method should also be adopted during an exhibition 
that lasts two or three days, and also on the plants 
returning home, which kind of treatment, if accom- 
panied by an extra amount of shading for a few days, 
will enable the plants to recover from their journey. 
Another source of harm consists in thrusting stakes 
into the mass of roots, sphagnum-moss, &c f 
often to the injury of many of the roots. With 
small plants this may be avoided by enveloping the 

Ct in wood-wool, and thrusting the stakes into that, 
rge plants usually have stakes fixed in the pots 
at the time of repotting, and these can often be 
made to support a plant oy splicing other sticks to 
them when packing them ; but where there is none, 
those required should be fixed very carefully. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By H. Markham, Gardener to the Earl of 8traftord, 
Wrotham Park* Barnet 

Cleaning the Land. — In sunny weather let the 
hoe be kept steadily at work in order to aerate the 
soil and kill the weeds, this work being chiefly 
carried out with the Dutch-hoe, let it be used 
pretty constantly amongst growing crops. The 
Onion crop should be taken in hand at an early 
date, and if the plants are doing well, thin out 
some of the plants when they are 2 inches high, but 
the final thinning may come later on. Some gar- 
deners sow new Onion seed somewhat thinly, and 
do not thin the plants. The produce is varied in 
size, and therefore economical in use. A dressing 
of soot will be found useful for Onions where the 
maggot is feared. Whatever the crop, thinning 
should not be deferred till crowding takes place. 

Mushrooms. — Beds may still be made up at 
intervals in size and number to suit the demand, 
and now that the weather is warmer, some beds 
may be made in a cool shed, or in a sheltered 
spot in the open ; the principal point to be 
observed being good stable - manure from corn- 
fed horses, which should be sweetened by re- 
peated turning. It needs not to consist entirely 
of the dung of horses, but a little short straw 
as well may be used. Let the beds be made bit by 
bit, packing the materials by treading and beating 
them, as the work proceeds. Spawning should not 



take place till the warmth of a bed has sunk to 98', 
and after that is done the beds may be cased over 
without further delay ; all beds, whether in the 
open or in the Mushroom-house, should be 
repeatedly examined, and if found dry, they 
should be afforded warm water, first removing the 
covering, if any. The temperature of a Mushroom- 
house should not be more than 60 s or less than 58\ 

Seed Beds. — Let a careful examination be nude 
of all seed-beds, making good all mishaps without 
delay. The weather so far has been unfavourable 
to the germination of seeds and the growth of 
seedlings, so that should mild showery weather set 
in, plants raised from seed sown at this date will 
in some instances catch up those sown earlier. The 
young Brussel Sprouts, Cauliflowers, Savoys, 4c, 
raised from seed sown in March having made little 
progress, should be afforded water, following this 
with a slight dusting of fresh soot and lime. 

Turnips. —A considerable breadth of land may 
now be sown with two or three varieties; those 
who prefer the yellow • fleshed Turnips sowing 
Golden Ball or Orange Lily, two good-flavoured 
varieties. Excellent white Turnips for present 
sowings are Snowball, Early Milan, and White 
Stone. Keep a sharp outlook for the Turnip-flea ; 
dress the rows frequently with wood-ashes, soot, 
and lime, and should the pest become very trouble- 
some apply water frequently, and then sprinkle 
wood - ashes over the plants. The chief aim 
should be the encouragement of growth in the 
plants, as it is only in the seed-leaf stage that 
the flea is so injurious. 

Cucumbers for Pickling. — Seed should be sowo 
three in a 60 -pot, and the pots placed in a mild 
hot-bed or a forcing-pit, putting out the plants on 
ridges under hand-lights when they are large 
enough, and have been hardened off a little, A 
warmth of 55°to 65° is ample, and such will keep 
the plants sturdy and healthy till the time arrives 
to set them out. 



FOEESTEY. 

By A. C. FuiifcEs. 

Shediliwj of Scots Firs Needles. — The danger 
of leaving brushwood to rot in a plantation, 
is, in many cases, more imaginary than real, for 
it is very seldom that insect or fungoid-attack 
on living trees is occasioned by insects or fungi, 
which rather infest dead twigs and small branches 
The chief danger occurs during the short period 
between the cutting of the wood and that stage of 
decay at which the food material of these parasite* 
has lost its sustaining properties, for the reproduc- 
tive powers of these pests is so great, that want of 
food or a suitable medium for growth, seems their 
only limit. Large quantities of partially dead 
shoots, in the presence of a parasitic fungus, may 
thus become a source of danger to living trees 
above and around it, for the air at times, being full 
of its spores, any weak place in leaf or shoot is at 
once seized upon, and becomes a centre of infection 
to neighbouring parts. An instance of fungus- 
attack recently came under my notice, which 
illustrated this point very clearly. In September, 
1897, the rides in a young plantation of 
mixed Conifers (in which Scots Fir predomi- 
nated), were widened for shooting purposes, and 
the cut trees dragged back under the cover 
of the trees which stood behind them. This wai 
done partly to save trouble of burning or removing, 
and partly to provide ground-cover for rabbits, 
and no further notice was taken of them, is 
February of this year the Scotch Fir on the margin 
of the rides began to put on a scorched appearance, 
as if a fire had been lit too near them, and had 
singed the needles. Inspection proved, however, 
that this was due to the attack of a fungus, which 
is too well known amongst youna Soots Fir planta- 
tions in Northern Europe, but which does not at a 
rule give much trouble in this country, although 
the fungus is found more or less on Scots Fir 
everywhere. Known to mycologists as Hysterium 
pinaster, it attacks the needles of the Scots Fir 
generally, although its effect is more easily seen oo 
plants from one to ten years of age. The first 
external symptom of the disease is a discoloration 
of the needles, brown and purple patches taking 
the place of the green of healthy leaves. Examined 
under the microscope at this stage, yellowish- 
brown masses of mycelium will be found in the 
fibro-vascular bundle of the needle, and in the 
spaces between the resin -ducts. In a week or two 
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the inner surface of the needle begins to shrink, 
leaving tbe sharp edges projecting, these latter 
ultimately curling round as the shrivelling process 
goes on. In April and May the affected needles 
anally fall off, leaving the shoot almost bare until 
the new shoot is developed in June. In the following 
autumn or spring, according to the weather, 
numerous black, specks appear on the dead needles, 
the •permogonia and apothecia of the fungus, and 
by which its spores are produced. According to 
K. Hartig, a spell of wet weather is necessary for 
the bursting of the apothecia and the escape of the 
spores from the asci, and warm wet winters are 
very favourable to the spread of the disease. 
Occasionally the fructifications appear before the 
fall of the needle, and this occurred in the present 
Attack. This disease is so widely spread, and so 
disastrous to seed beds of Scots Fir in many of the 
German forests, that great difficulty is frequently 
experienced in regenerating cleared ground, and the 
term " schutte " popularly given to it on account 
of its effect on the needles, indicates the reputation 
it has so long held as a parasitic pest. Under the 
circumstances usually prevalent in the raising of 
plantations in this country, the spread of the 
disease from one wood to the other is less likely to 
occur, than in a compact area of Scots Fir forest 
where young and old plantations adjoin. After 
the trees have obtained a height of a few feet it 
does not appear to give much trouble so far as 
their growth is concerned, but the case quoted 
above proves that favourable circumstances for its 
development may render it troublesome to older 
plantations. The one in question is ten years of age, 
and growing on good loamy soil, too good, in fact, 
for Scots fir. The whole of the widened rides 
have their marginal trees affected in the same way, 
independent of exposure or aspect, although it is 
quite possible that sudden exposure to light and 
sun, after growing in partial shade, may have 
injured the affected needles to some extent, and 
predisposed them to attack. A few yards further 
into the cover the trees are not similarly affected, 
although the fungus occurs on the needles of sup- 
pressed and weakly branches. At the present 
time (end of April) many trees are quite Dare of 
needles, even up to the leading shoot, and many 
others are totally brown, so that at least six weeks 
most elapse before the trees resume their normal 
appearance. Although appearances point to tbe 
conclusion that the dead and decaying trees left 
in the plantation after cutting, had a good deal 
to do with tho attack, it iB possible that it is 
merely a coincidence, and that spores from 
the suppressed branches might have effected 
the same result had the cut trees been made away 
with at the time. It is evident, however, that it 
is unsafe to neglect the simplest precautions in the 
presence of these minute foes of trees or plants, 
and that cleanliness in a plantation may be as 
necessary aa in other matters of daily life. 

PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By 0. R. Fielder, Gardener to the Dowager Lady Howard 
de Wau>sm, St James's Home, Malvern. 

Seedling Carnations. — If seeds were sown as 
directed in a previous calendar, the young plants 
will now require to be put singly into small pots, 
and subsequently removed to a cool pit or frame. 
Keep the atmosphere somewhat close for a few 
days, and shade the plants during bright sunshine 
until the roots have again become active, when 
quite opposite conditions will need to be gradually 
introduced. 

Celosias ami Cockscomb* are best kept in Bmall 
pots until they show signs of flowering, when they 
may be potted into 5- inch pots. For this purpose 
use a rich open compost, such as three parts loam 
and one part each of spent hot-bed manure and 
leaf-soil, adding plenty of sand. The plants should 
be kept near to the roof -glass in a night temperature 
of about 60°, and of 70° by day. Syringe freely 
and often among the pots as a preventive of attacks 
from red -spider. When the flowers are well de- 
veloped, the plants may be gradually hardened, and 
removed to tho conservatory or greenhouse. 

Acalypha hispida (Sanderi). — Keep a sharp out- 
look for aphis in the flower racemes. They are 
difficult of detection until the portion of the 
raceme attacked has become discoloured. It would 
be well to occasionally place these Acalyphas in a 
house about to be fumigated. The lower leaves of 
the plants are liable to be attacked by red-spider, 
but, as the surface of the leaves is smooth, sponging 



with soft-soap and water is an effective" means % by 
which to clean them. 

Show Pelargoniums. — In giving specimen plants 
the final tying, the shoots should oe so disposed 
that the flower-trusses will be equally distributed 
over the plant. Examine the plants for aphis, and 
if its presence be detected, fumigate them with 
Richards's XL-All Insecticide. The flowering will 
be greatly assisted by affording tbe plants an 
occasional application of weak manure-water. 

Miscellaneous.— Prick out seedlings of Primula 
obconica, P. floribunda, P. verticillata, &c, directly 
they are large enough to be handled, and keep them 
well shaded for a time. Seedlings of Tuberous 
Begonias and Gloxinias may be potted in small 
pots. Sow seeds of Primula chinensia and Cinerarias 
for early winter flowering. 

THE HARDY FBUTT GARDEN. 

By C. Herri*, Gardener to J. B. Fortkscue, Esq., Dropmore 

Maidenhead. 

Street Cherries. — The growth of these trees, 
owing to north-east winds and general low tem- 
perature, has been considerably checked, and as a 
result the black aphis has already begun to infest 
the foliage. This pest should be forthwith de- 
stroyed with Quassia or Tobacco • water, or by 
fumigation under cloths, the remedies being re- 
peatedly applied so long as any insects are observed. 
The curled-up leaves form a hiding-place for cater- 
pillars, which should be killed by squeezing the 
leaves between the finger and thumb, and grubs 
should be similarly treated. Owing to the back- 
wardness of the trees, syringing with strong mix- 
tures has hitherto been unadvisable, but now that 
the fruit is set and swelling, the means above-named 
will not be injurious. In mild weather the trees 
may also be syringed with clear water, which will 
help in the same way. The frosts have con- 
siderably thinned the crops of sweet Cherries, and 
a full one will be au exception in this district. 

Morello Cherry-trees are as yet scarcely in bloom, 
and they give promise of an abundance of blossom, 
which at this date may reasonably be expected to 
be safe from frost, although the weather still 
remains cold and unseasonable. Where the soil of 
the borders of Morello Cherry-trees is heavy and 
retentive, a few inches of the upper crust may be 
removed, substituting soil for it with which a good 

Eroportion of mortar rubbish and small brick-rubble 
as been mixed. In lack of a suitable sort of soil, a 
good dressing of mortar rubbish alone may be 
pointed into tho surface. 

General Remarks. — Peaches, Apricots, Plums, and 
Cherries may now have their protective coverings 
removed, as the foliage now acts as a protection 
against any frost that we are likely to have, in the 
south at the least If the copings are portable they 
may remain over the trees for another week or two as 
a slight extra protection. Netting or other materials 
used should be thoroughly dried and then be put into 
store. Whore grafting has been carried on, the clay 
coverings of the grafts will, after the dry weather 
of the past week or two, require to be smeared 
over with wet hands, or thin slip of clay-and- water, 
in order to fill up the cracks. It is imperative that 
moisture and air be excluded as much as possible 
from the bark of both scion and stock, otherwise 
no union will result. Strawberry-plants grown 
solely for furnishing runners should have the 
flower-trusses removed. 

THE FLOWEB GARDEN. 

By A. Chapman, Gardener to Captain Holford, Westonbirt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester.* 

Herbaceous Borders. — The Dutch-hoe should be 
used frequently. Thin out all weak growths from 
plants of Aeon l turn, Delphinium, Aster (parenuial), 
Phlox, &c. Any that have made growths 1 foot 
to 18 inches high should be staked, and if the 
clumps be large, drive three stakes 1 inch in thick- 
ness at angles around the plant. These should be 
of sufficient height. Divide the shoots equally, 
and loop them loosely together with tarred-string 
in such a way that the plant can grow freely. 
Thin out annuals which have been sown in the 
flower borders, allowing each plant sufficient space 
for its natural development. 

Pentstemons. — Autumn-struck cuttings should be 
planted out in well-drained soil ; and if this be 
poor, some leaf- mould and sand may be added. 
Pinch the points of the shoots of any that have a 
leggy habit. Plants raised from seed are more 
robust, and require more space. 

Stocks. — The dwarf German, large- flowered, or tho 



Giant Ten- Week that have been raised from seeds, 
may now be planted in good rich soil, either in 
groups or beds, selecting for them a cool and moist 
position. The smallest plants should be selected 
as they usually produce the best double flowers. 
Those of strong growth, with forked roots, are 
invariably single-flowered varieties. Stocks should 
never be allowed to become dry at the roots. 
Afford them liquid-manure when the spikes are 
formed and it will increase the size and colour of 
the flowers. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias. — Many of the seedlings 
that have been pricked out in boxes or pans will 
now be sufficiently large to be potted off into 4-inch 
pots. Well drain these pots, and add a little more 
loam to the compost than was recommended for 
them when being transferred from the seed-bed 
Afford the plants but little water until the root 
have again become active, but a slight damping 
between the pots will be helpful Admit as much 
light as possible, but shade from the sun, and pre- 
pare the plants for transference to the beds by the 
middle of June. 

Megaseas, also known as Giant Saxifrages, are 
effective the whole year through. They are easy 
of cultivation in good stiff loam, and if clumps 
be parted and planted at this season, they will start 
quickly into growth. The bright green leaves in 
the summer, and the lovely tints these become in 
the autumn, alone make them worthy of prominent 
positions in the dressed grounds. M. crassifolia and 
M. cordifolia [purpurea are beautiful early-flower- 
ing sorts that require some protection from frost. 
M. Milesii is very pretty, but being delicate requires 
wintering in a cold frame. What are known as the 
Newry hybrids are very robust, and in these gardens 
flower much later than others. The varieties Bril- 
liant, Distinction, corrugata, Sturdy, and Progress, 
planted in bold masses on the margin of the lake 
here, and in conspicuous places in the pleasure- 
grounds, attract much attention from visitors. Saxi- 
fraga peltata, both in exposed and shady parts of 
the garden, grows freely and produces large loose 
clusters of pale pink flowers and huge cup-shaped 
leaves. S. ciliata, another fine-leaved plant, is 
deciduous in winter, and requires a sheltered, par- 
tially-shaded nook, and well-drained soil. 

THE APIARY. 

By Expert. 

Swarming and its Prevention. — Amid the many 
devices, good and bad, introduced of late years, in 
the shape of "non-swarming hives," u swarm- 
preventers," &c., the fullest credit must be given 
to those who have given time and thought in 
furtherance of the object of ensuring perfect control 
over the issue of undesirable swarms. Nor can there 
be any doubt that, with this end in view, several 
very good hives have been devised, and are now on 
the market. The principle involved, however, is 
nothing more than the well-known axiom of 
"giving timely room and ventilation;" and we 
quite believe that equally good results will be 
secured by those who do not care to invest in a 
non-swarming hive or appliance, by taking an 
equal amount of trouble (in the application of the 
timely room and ventilation principle) as is required 
in the working of a " nou- a warmer." On the other 
hand, we consider the newest type of non-swarm- 
ing hive to be advantageous, apart from the idea of 
swarm-preventing, in that the feature of getting 
bees to work down into a box of shallow frames 

5 laced below the brood-nest is an excellent one. 
t saves the time so frequently wasted by bees 
hanging idly outside the hive for days together for 
sheer want of room inside. Moreover, the sub- 
sequent removal of combs and bees — when the 
latter have got fairly to work — to a position above 
tho brood-nest, does away with the frequent reluct- 
ance of bees to pass through the excluder, and enter 
surplus chambers. 

Renetcing Combs in Brood-chamber. —We strongly 
advise the removal, every spring, of a couple of 
outside combs — choosing the oldest or most faulty 
ones, of course — substituting frames fitted with full 
sheets of foundation. Then after the bees have 
fairly started to build out tho foundation, the frame 
may be placed right in the centre of the brood-nest 
without the slightest fear of chilled brood. By this 
means we get two new combs built every season ; 
and by gradually renewing tho whole, not only keep 
the brood-combs in good condition, but avoid faulty 
ones, and thus conduce to the comfort of handling 
workable frames when manipulating our hives. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

SATURDAY, M>1 13— Royal Botanic Society, Meeting. 

I Royal Hortieultnnu. Soclety'e Com- 
TDESDAT, Mat IB J ^^ iUlK s^.. Committee 

L Meeting 

(Imperial Rnesuu aaidencra' Asao- 
WEDNEBDAY, May IT I elation : International Eihibilion 

L at 8t Feieraburg (10 days). 

{ M an rh rater Royal UotanLrml So- 
™nS''„™g 'JnWl Into ^ hlblUD0 ' 
Royal Botanic Bounty, Lecture. 

SALES. 

Ida, at Protberoe 

The Collation of Duplicate Or- 
chids formed by F. Hardy, Esq., 
at Tyn tea fie Id, Ash Ion -on-Mereey, 
by Protheroe A Morria (2 dnyeX 

Lilies. <lledioll 
Prothe 



ante. Palm 



WEDNESDAY, Mar 17 



Unit* 



Bedding Plants, by order, of Mr. 
Geo. Allin, at tie Kloral Hall, 
Highbury Place, N., by Mr. 
Herbert Wm. Rendell. 



MKTKOROLOOICAL OBSERVATIONS taken In tha Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardene at Chjawlck, London, fur 
the period April SO to May 8, 18M. Height above set. 



Jkmarki.— Tha weather lias 
and Mb insL No rain ban fails 



i on the 4th, 5th, 



ObservaUone of Forty-three Iain, at Chlawlck.— MT. 

Acti.hl Tshmiutorkb :— 

L.iNiios.-.Ua.v iu(]2r.u.): Mai. 60'; Hin. 45'. 
Provisos*. -J/ny li;if*): Mm. W, Bath ; Min, 49', 
Tynemouth. 



We may shortly learn of some 
Haul'"*' further practical attempt being 
made to arouse public interest 
in this object, as it is rumoured that the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society will 
shortly be urged to approach the Government 
with a view to obtain the grant of a suitable 
site for the erection of such a hall. No doubt, 
could such a site be obtained, an immense deal 
would be gained. It is not at all improbable 
that, with a site furnished, the money could 
be raised to enable the hall to be erected ; but 
the getting of the site by purchase presents very 
great difficulty, as land is so costly in London, 
especially in any central position. Indeed, so 
enormous is the value of land that it would, 
were it a case of purchase, cost as much to pur- 
chase a site as to erect a suitable building. 
But it needs a good deal of confidence in the 
generosity of a Government to assume that it 
will grant what is proposed to be asked for. 
The present Government has, no doubt, been 
generous to the Royal Botanic Society in the 
matter of leasing to them that splendid area 
in the Regent's Park. It is scarcely too much 
to say that, either from a scientific point of 
view, or from that of a national industry, 
the Royal Horticultural Society accomplishes 
more in one year than the Royal Botanic 
Society has done in the whole term of its 
existence. What the Royal Agricultural 
Society is to agriculture the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society is to horticulture, if, indeed, it be 
not very much more. But Governments are 
hard to move, especially if any appeal to their 
generosity, even for most important national 
purposes, has not some powerful influences 
behind it, or if no political object is to be 
gained. No doubt a government may find itself 
justified in sheltering itself behind a refusal, 
on the ground that, granting so great a favour 
to one society would but entail similar appli- 
cations from many other bodies. In this con- 
nection it may be urged that several scientific 
societies are already housed in one building by 
the favour of the Government. The Royal 
Society, the Chemical Society, the Linnean 
Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal 
Academy, all find quarters in Burlington House ; 
whilst the University of London occupies a site 
in immediate proximity, a site that may be 
vacated if the University should be transferred 
to the Imperial Institute. 

A horticultural hall, if erected, could hardly 
be continuously employed for horticultural 
purposes, and as a huge area for exhibition, 
there is good reason to assume that such a 
building would be available for similar purposes 
by other, and to some extent, cognate bodies. 
For all ordinary purposes, even the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society could not well utilise a huge 
hall more frequently than once a fortnight, and 
as ample light is indispensable for most shows, 
and for garden products notably, the roof must 
be largely of glass. It is evident, therefore, 
that the basement would have to consist of h 
series of offices with a lofty, well lighted hall 
above. That several great scientific or indus- 
trial societies could thus be housed under one 
roof is evident. 

It is pleaded that for the purposes of the 
Royal Horticultural Society's meetiogs, of which 
there are some twenty-four now held during 
the year, the present Drill Hall is not large 
enough. That is sometimes, but not always, 
true. Still, we may not forget that the securing 
of the Drill Hall when South Kensington was 
evacuated was a great gain, and the society has 
under its roof developed wonderfully. But it 



must also be remembered that for London the 
Drill Hall is a large building, and except 
Olympia, the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, 
or the Agricultural Hall, it would be very 
difficult to find a building in the metropolis 
that would give more available space. If, 
therefore, the present Drill Hall be admitted 
to be occasionally too small, a very large site 
would be needful to enable such hall as seems 
desired to be provided. That could hardly 
be done in London ; but, of course, it might 
be possible to secure a building, giving hills 
one above the other, and in that way pro- 
viding the needful area. Still, that is not what 
the advocates for more room seem to desire. 
If the proposed appeal be made to the Govern- 
ment, there is just a possibility of success, whilst 
the chances of refusal are very much greater, in 
spite of the fact that the Royal Horticultural 
Society is probably the most important body of 
its kind in relation to horticulture in the whole 

It has often been said that the Westminster 
Aquarium occupies one of the finest sites in the 
kingdom, yet it is bub a music-hall on a largs 
scale. True, its area is occasionally employed 
for exhibitions, but the surroundings render its 
utilisation for such meetings as those of the 
Royal Horticultural Society impossible. St. 
Stephen's Hall is at present not largely used 
It is roomy, but needs a materially lighter roof. 
Its position is first rate, and had it the aid of i 
powerful light, and if it were anywhere else but 
where it is, it would make a capital hall for the 
purposes of the Royal Horticultural Society 
At present it stands in a great position, and it 
unworthily occupied. Probably it is larger 
than the Drill Hall, but that is uncertain. If 
not larger, no gain would attach to removing to 
it However, a pretty problem is proposed to 
be considered, but the solution is not to be 
readily found. 



Royal Horticultural Society.— At the 
next meeting of the Committees of this Society to 
be held on Tuesday, May IS, a lecture on some 
of the plants exhibited will bo given at 3 o'clock, 
by the Rev. Prof. G. Henxlow. 

National Rose Society. — The Kev. H. 
Hon y wood D'Ombkain and Mr. Edwaku Mawijt, 
hon. secretaries, desire us to state that * meeting 
of the General Purposes Committee will be held 
at the Booms of the Horticultural Clnb, Hotel 
Windsor, Victoria Street, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
the lfith inst., at !) p.m., forbasiuess purposes. 

HORTICULTURAL CLUB.— The usual monthly 
dinner and conversazione will take place ou Tues- 
day, May lfl, at 6 p.m. The subject for discussuni 
will be "The Method of Preserving Vegetable* by 
Evaporation, as Carried Out at Kayne in Easel," to 
be opened by Mr. It. Gopton Salmon », 

The Surveyors' Institution.— The Insti- 
tution will be closed from May 16 to May 2.1 (both 
inclusive) to facilitate the removal to the society's 
□ew house, 12, Great George Street, Westminiler, 
to which all oommuni cations should bo addressed 
on and after May 24.— The next ordinary general 
meeting will be held on Monday, May 15, 1899, 
when a paper will be read by Mr. R. M. D. 
Sanders (Fellow), entitled "Land Purchase in 
Ireland." The chair will bo taken at 8 o'clock. 

The Hvbridibation Conference.— Judging 

from what we hear, this is likely to be an important 
affair. Several of the leading experimenlalitts 
from the United States, as well as from the conti- 
nent, have intimated their intention of being pre- 
sent, and others who are not able to come will 
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send papers or illustrative specimens. We hear of 
a representative from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of Messrs. De la Devansaye 
(Antburiums), Meehax, Philadelphia; Hugo de 
Vries, Amsterdam ; Bailey, of Cornell Univer- 
sity ; Focke, Bcrbank, Max Leichtlix, Duval 
(Bromeliads), Marliac, Maron, Trupfaut, Le- 
moine, Vilmorin, and of other continental raisers 
as likely either to be present or to send communi- 
cations ; whilst our own seedling-raisers will doubt- 
less be present in force. We expect a gathering of 
scientific horticulturists and experimenters the 
like of which has not been seen in this country 
Bince the ever memorable " '66." Arrangements 
are in progress to accord our foreign visitors a 
cordial reception. 

Cheap Conveyance of Country Produce. 

— Here are some additional particulars relating to 
the system to be adopted by the South Eastern 
and London, Chatham & Dover Railway Companies, 
of which we gave an announcement in our last issue. 
The conditions are : — (1) The produce shall be 
packed in the boxes which are on sale at the dif- 
ferent stations, or similar ones ; (2) the boxes shall 
be secured by nails only ; (3) the produce shall be 
conveyed at owner's risk, and the carriage prepaid, 
the prepayment being made by parcels stamps on 
sale at the stations ; and (4) no box shall be of 
greater weight than 60 lb. Provided that these 
conditions are fulfilled the produce will be conveyed 
at a reduced charge of 4tf. for every 20 lb., and Id. 
additional for every 5 lb., or part thereof, up to 
60 lb. (including delivery within the usual limits), 
from all stations (except those within 20 miles of 
Charing Cross) to Birchington, Broadstairs, Deal 
and Walmer, Dover, Folkestone, Hastings and 
8t. Leonards, Heme Bay, Hythe, Littlestone, 
Margate, Bamsgate, Sandgate, Weatgate-on- 
Sea, and Whits table, and also from all South- 
Eastern and Chatham & Dover stations to 
London and stations in the companies' suburban 
district. The boxes, which are intended for use 
once only, eo as to avoid the expense of conveyance 
of small returned empties, are to be sold at the 
stations at prices ranging from lid. to bd. The 
adoption of this system should be of great advan- 
tage to cultivators of fruit in the south-eastern 
counties, and to consumers resident in London and 
the places mentioned. 

National Footpath Association. — A 

goneral meeting of this Society was held on Monday 
evening, the 8th iost., at the Holborn Restaurant, 
to consider the question of the amalgamation of the 
Society with the Commons Preservation Society. 
Lord Ribblesdale, the President, occupied the 
chair. Mr. J. F. Torr having read the report of 
the acting secretary on the business transacted 
during the last six months, the Chairman said, that 
when, six months ago, the secretary died, proposals 
were made by representatives of the Commons Pre- 
servation Society, which had the same interest as 
themselves, for the amalgamation of the two societies. 
A sub-committee which was appointed to consider 
the question had gone fully into the delicate ques- 
tion of financial adjustment, and had reported 
unaoimously in favour of amalgamation. He moved 
that the proposals be accepted. The motion Mas 
seconded by Sir John Brunner, M.P., and after 
discussion the proposal was agreed to. 

Holly "Golden Kino." — We learn from 
Messrs. Little & Ballantyne, Carlisle, that this 
new variety of Holly, which received an Award of 
Merit at the last Temple Show of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, has obtained a First-class Silver 
Medal at the Ghent show — a fact we were unable 
to ascertain at the time. It is a distinct variety, 
and the yellow variegation is very bright. 

Winter-flowering Trop>eolum.— When at 

Cambridge recently we noticed in the University 
Botanic Gardens a very valuable winter-flowering 
Tropaeolura, that furnished a rafter in one of the 
span-roofed houses there, and gave a magnificent 



blaze of bloom. Mr. Lynch, who has won so much 
esteem at Cambridge, said he had some difficulty 
in obtaining a variety to his liking until Mr. Blair, 
of Trentham gardens, furnished him with this one, 
which he now calls " Blair's Beauty of Trentham. 11 
The flowers are of moderate size, intense colour, 
and have a long spur. The leaves are very small. 

Carex PANICULATA.— In the semi-wild portion 
of the grounds at the Botanic Gardens, Cam- 
bridge, is a specimen of this interesting plant that 
well illustrates its peculiar root-growth. The 
specimen has an upright stem 3 feet high, which 
consists of closely - packed roots. That this is 
not a proper stem only becomes apparent after 
close observation, as the drooping foliage screens 
the lower portion of the plant from view. 

Mr. B. Hartland'S New Narcissus.— The 

pretty variety of Narcissus figured by us in our 
last issue, p. 283, has been distinguished by tho 
name Par me ma by its raiser. 

Metropolitan Open Spaces.— There is 

some prospect of Lambeth Palace Gardens being 
added to those now under the care of the London 
County Council— at least, permission has been 
given for volunteers to drill there, with a hint at 
the possibility of a wider use. What a boon this 
would be for the neighbourhood ! only the inha- 
bitants thereof can form an adequate idea. We kuow 
what is said to attend on a healthy body ; and this 
concession on the part of a great ecclesiastical 
authority would show the existence of a healthy 
mind. The London County Council have acquired 
the famous Elizabethan mansion and park at 
Bromley, which will as soon as possible be placed 
at the service of the community. We understand 
that some 16| acres in extent have been secured in 
what is called Upper Sydenham, to be opened in the 
course of the ensuing summer as a recreation- 
ground. In Deptford a children's gymnasium has 
been opened, and another at Cable Street, Shad well. 
Again, between Wandsworth and Putney, on the 
river banks, 19} acres of land has been secured, 
and will be opened as Wandsworth Park, some 
pine months hence. An area of about three- 
quarters of an acre has been formed out of 
what was the forecourt of Aske's School, in 
Pit field Street, near Shored itch Church ; and there 
is another small plot in course of transformation in 
Ivy Street, not far from the latter. A small 
pleasure-ground is now being arranged at Bromley- 
by -Bow. Another public garden is that known as 
Northbrook Park, now in the hands of the County 
Council. There are 17 acres of grass- land at Lea, 
given by Lord Northbrook. The Council, in con- 
junction with the vestry of the parish of Lea, have 
agreed to purchase Manor Park, 9} acres, and the 
old Manor House. Lord North it hook's birthplace. 
All this indicates progress in a healthy direction. 

Mr. Geo. Savage, whose death is recorded 
in the American journals, was one of the most 
distinguished Orchid cultivators in the United 
States. Deceased was born in Warwickshire, 
Englaud, fifty-four years ago, and after employ- 
ment for a time in several private establishments 
here, emigrated to America, and served in Mr. 
Geo. Such's establishment at South Amboy, New 
Jersey, and other nurseries. But it is mainly in 
connection with the collection of Orchids belonging 
to the late W. S. Kimball, of Koch ester, N.Y., 
that deceased was best known on that side of 
the Atlantic. Under Mr. Kimball, he formed a 
collection second to none in the States, and pro- 
duced a number of hybrids. His name is com- 
memorated in Cypripedinm Savageanum. 

The Flori8T8' Mutual Fire Insurance 

A880CIATI0N, that had been established in the 
United States of America, has just dissolved. 
Much regret is expressed in the American journals ; 
the florists and horticultural trade generally are 
blamed for the disinterestedness and apathy they 
have shown in the matter, and they are warned 



that many will live to regret their inaction. Quite 
contrary experience has been our own Nursery- 
men's, &c, Hailstorm Insurance Corporation, 
which appears to have received very satisfactory 
support indeed. 

Vegetable Pathology.— M. G. Staes, of the 

University of Ghent, has recently published so 
interesting article on the science— phytopathology. 
The KrundkundigGenootschys Dodonsea, at Ghent, 
has done most to familiarise us with the new 
science. In fact, this society has for some 
time made a study of phytopathology ; but only 
since the end of 1892 has publicity been given to 
the fact that the society on application was pre- 
pared to furnish, gratis, information on any subject 
relative to the diseases of plants. A comparatively 
large number of applications has been received- 
over a hundred since 1894. It has, further, been 
arranged that at Ghent, A lost, and Turnhout, 
where public instruction is given, a certain number 
of lessons relative to plant diseases shall he in- 
cluded. In 1894 there was a public course devoted 
to the diseases of plants. M. G. Staes has been 
entrusted with the organisation of these lessons. 
In 1895 the Socie'te' Dodomea started, in connec- 
tion with the Phytopathologisch Laboratorinm at 
Amsterdam, a journal Tijdschrifl oxer Plank* 
zitkttn (Journal of Plant Dista9ts) % under the 
editorship of Professor Ritzkma Bos and M. G. 
Staes. This publication is in its fifth year; it is 
illustrated, and issues plates. At the Agricultural 
Institute at Gembloux, phytopathology forms part 
of the course of instruction ; but at the State 
horticultural and agricultural schools the study of 
injurious insects and of cryptogamic diseasei is 
made of less importance. 

Lectures on the Evolution of Plants. - 

Prof. D. H. Campbell has published through Mc- 
Millan & Co. a series of lectures delivered by him 
at the Leland Stamford Junior University. Begin- 
ning with the simplest forms of life, the, author 
passes in review the various groups of plant*. 
Prof. Campbell considers the Yolvocinese to repre- 
sent more nearly than any existing forms the 
ancestral type of all the higher green plants. 
From it have arisen a number of independent lines 
of development resulting in very divergent typei 
of structure. The first step is the loss of motility 
in the vegetative cells. Then come the beginning! 
of a distinction between vegetative and reproduc- 
tive cells, and the arrangement of cells in threads 
or thalli. The varying arrangements met with 
among Alga; are summarised, the red and brown 
Algte being considered to represent the highwt 
expression of their respective lines of development 
The higher green plants are considered to have 
originated from the simple fresh-water green Algtf, 
and 60 we pass from Mosses and Liverworts to 
Ferns, Conifers, Cycads, and flowering plants. 
Plants, in fact, • * have succeeded in adapting them- 
selves to almost every environment. From the opcu 
ocean to arid deserts and lofty mountain tops, some 
plants have succeeded in establishing themselves, 
and from the equator to the poles no district is 
completely wanting iu some types of vegetable 
life." These are very interesting matters for 
speculation, and their discussion cannot fail to elicit 
further information and to correct error. 

A Monument to the late Baron von 

HuQEL, — A flower show, under the patronage of the 
Princess Metternich, was held in Hietzing, near 
Vienna, on Thursday, May 11, which was instituted 
by the gardeners and garden-amateurs of this pretty 
suburb of the Austrian metropolis, for the purpose of 
obtaining funds wherewith to erect a monument to 
the memory of the renowned traveller, discoverer, 
and horticulturist, the late Freihkrk Karl Alex 
ander von HiGEL. One of the msin ideas of the 
exhibition was to exhibit most of the plants where- 
with Hucjel enriched European gardens, a collec- 
tion of which has been carefully cultivated in the 
imperial gardens at Schoubrunn, and in those of 
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Graf Harrach, at Brack, on the Leitha. The 
amateur's and gardener's club were so fortunate as 
to obtain, for the site of their show, the glasshouses 
and garden in which, in the forties, the flower- 
shows of K. A. von Hlgkl took plaoe, and which 
had such great attractions for the Viennese. This 
garden passed on Hugel's removal to Florence in 
1849 into the possession of Prince Wredk, and 
later into that of the Duke of Cumberland. This 
possessor soon Bold it, and so it came into the 
possession of Dr. Ehrenfeld, who, in the friend- 
liest manner, allowed the show to be held therein. 

Apples from the Antipodes.— The inland 

traffic manager of the Orient line of Royal Mail 
steamships informs us that the Ophir is now on 
her way from Hobart, &c., to Tilbury Docks, with 
24,000 cases of Apples. 

Gardening not Healthy.— Gardening is 
generally considered one of the healthiest of occu- 
pations, but the German Gardeners' Association has 
issued a warning to those who intend entering the 
industry. They cite the fact that during the years 
1887 to 1897, of the 291 members of the Association 
who died in Germany, not fewer than 142 suc- 
cumbed to consumption and other affections of the 
lungs. 

De Lanqhe'8 Cyclamen papilio at Ant- 
werp. — The progress made with this extraordinary 
strain of Cyclamen during the last year is very 
great ; the flowers which M. de Lanuhe showed at 
the Drill Hall last year had more or less of a 
drooping habit, which English florists object to, 
but now the blooms are much more upright, and 
the whole habit of the plants has improved. 
Nothing could possibly have been liner than the 
group shown at the Antwerp exhibition, and he 
deservedly received a large Gold Medal, and for 
the cut flowers a Silver-gilt Medal. 

Stock-taking : April.— This month we have 
again to note a falling-off in the value of imports 
to the amount of £889,694— that is to say, the 
imports for last month amounted to £39,357,000, 
against £40,246,716 for the same period last year. 
The items of decrease are : — Animals, living, for 
food, £18,627 ; duty-free food, £1,284,380 ; Tobacco, 
£30,255 ; chemicals, Ac, £14,777 ; raw materials 
for textiles, £1,276,812; and Parcel PoBt, £1,062. 
Barley fell off £328,387 ; Wheat gave way £626,515 ; 
and Oats record a drop of £144,252. The import 
of cotton fell away by some 863,668 cwt. (value 
£1,520,288); the reduction in Jute is £47,186, 
Wool increased its value by £37,487. The increase 
is in oils, metals, caoutchouc, wood and timber, 
tallow, manures, &c. It may be noted that we 
imported Clover and grass-seeds to the value of 
£52,282 ; Flax or Linseed, £263,878 ; Rape-seed, 
£16,873. Of paper-making materials, Esparto and 
other vegetable fibres, mounted up £77,035 ; pulp of 
wood, chemical and mechanical, £140,824 ; wood 
and timber are valued at £376,275, against 
£388,425 in April, 1808. The following are our 
usual quotations from the summary table for tbe 
past month : — 



authorities that they might with advantage to both 
producer and consumer gather more ample statistics. 
A lot of Spanish Asparagus has made its way to 
the markets, lacking mention of place of origin. 



Impobtb. 


1898. 


1899. 


Difference. 




£ 


Total value 


40,246,716 


39,357,022 


— 889,694 


(A.) Articles of food 
and driuk — duty 

IXwQ ••■ ••• **• 


14,2G2,3G0 


12,077,920 


—1,284,380 


(B.) Article* of fo>l 
& drink— dutiable 


1,890,372 


1,951,532 


4 52,160 


Raw material* for 
textile manufac- 
ture* 


7,610,695 


0,383,883 


—1,276,812 


Raw material* for 
sundry industries 
and manufactures 


3,441,017 


3,934,956 


+493,939 


(A.) Miscellaneous 
articles 


1,174,175 


1,328,463 


+149,288 


(B.) Parcel Post ... 


99,117 


98,055 


—1,062 



Imports. 


1898. 


1899. 


Difference. 


Fruits, raw :— 








Apples bush. 


167,121 


148,878 | 


—18,243 


Cherries , 


* •« 


24 | 


+24 


Grapes „ 


2,259 


1,626 | 


—633 


Lemons 


135,486 


201,326 | 


+65,840 


Oranges „ 


589,837 


1,023,171 I 


4433,834 


JrQttrs • • • « « « || 


1,356 


957 


—398 


Plums „ 


1 


1 


—1 


Unenuinerated... „ 


63,760 


86,029 


+22,269 


Ouions „ 


613,633 


639,183 


+25,550 


Potato* cwt. 


1,186,653 


514,748 


—671,905 



Vegetables, raw, unenu- 
mexated value 



£131,952 £149,367 +£17,115 



We now make room for the figures connected with 
fruits, roots, and vegetables, suggesting to tbe 



The value of imports for the past four months is 
put at £157,551,443; and this compared with 
£159,317,623 for April last year, shows a decrease 
of £1,766, 180. Coming now to— 

Exports, 

we have to record an increase of £1,961,435, that is 
to say, in April last year the total was £17,496,011, 
the figure for last month was just £19,457,446. 
Coals, &c., figured largely in the increase in raw 
material exported, as does also wool ; yarns and 
textile fabrics went up by £625,539; new ships 
were exported to the value of £492,365 ; metals, 
and sundry manufactures therefrom, increased by 
£193,351 ; machinery and millwork advanced by 
£1 1,288 ; articles of food and drink increased in 
export and value by £54,376. By the way, an 
inquirer into the export of confectionery, &c., 
states that he found these were placed to the credit 
of pickles in the records of the Board of Trade ! 
The Canadian preferential tariff does not appear to 
be so much appreciated as it might be, so says the 
Finance Minister of the Dominion ; exports to that 
part of the world, however, are gradually swelling 
in volume : of tbe four months just ended we 
note the exports have achieved £81,511,487, against 
£75,203,129 for the same period last year — or 
a gain of £6,308,358. This looks very well indeed, 
and with a clearer political outlook all round even 
better results may with safety be anticipated. 

The Fifty Best Orchids at the Ghent 
Show. — M. A. A. Pketekh, nurseryman, 62, 
Chaussee de Forest, Ghent, writes : "I am happy 
to inform you that the fifty best Orchids that were 
exhibited at Mont St. Amand belong to me." 

Reduction of Working-hours in Nur- 
series. — A valued boon has been conferred on 
their employes by the nurserymen in the Woking 
district, in the reduction of the hours of labour on 
Saturdays, Through the cordial co-operation of 
the heads of the various establishments, the work- 
ing hours on that day have been reduceed one and 
a half hours, viz., from 5.30 to 4 p.m. This con- 
cession by the nurserymen will do much to foster a 
frieodly feeling on the part of their men, and is an 
example which might be copied with advantage by 
other establishments throughout the country. 

The Nightingale is not altogether unknown 
to London suburban districts. On Wednesday 
evening last, at 11 p.m., we had tbe pleasure to 
hear this delightful bird singing beautifully at tbe 
extreme corner of Wimbledon Common, adjoining 
Putney Hill, and scarcely a mile from the High 
Street. The bird was resting in a Birch tree not 
many yards from a lighted street-lamp. 

Publications Received.— Roaes and no* culture, 

by William Paul (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 
London). When we say that this is the ninth edition (tenth 
thousand) of this shilling illustrated handbook, we have suffi- 
ciently set forth its use and value.— Agricultural Journal of 
the Cape of Good Hope, March 30. This contains, among other 
articles, a good paper by Mr. Thoa. biws, on the Elementary 



Principles of Sylviculture or Woodcraft— Proceedings of the 
Agri- Horticultural Society of Madras, October-December, 1808. 
— Annual Report/or 1898 of the Botanic Gardens, StraiU Settle- 
ments, by H. N. Ridley, director. This incluies some notes 
by Mr. C. Curtis on a Botanical Tour In Perak.— The Fern 
Bulletin, Vol. VII., No. 2, April (quarterly).-£octt<4 National* 
d' Horticulture de France, Liste go n«i rale del members de la 
8ocie*te\ Arretce au April 1, 1890 (Paris). 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

Cirmkowskya Kirki. — An Bast African Scitamineou* 
plant allied to Ksempferia, and not far from Ginger (Zingiber). 
It bears large violet flowers with a yellow centre. Rente 
HorticoU, April 1. 

Dikbvilla Waonerix.— A cross between D. florida and 
D. Middendormana, Gartenjlora, 1. 1461. 

Helen i um autumn ale surtRBUM, Garden, April 1. 

Pear Doyenne d'Alen<;on, Bulletin d'Arhorictdture, dc. t 
April. — An early variety, of excellent quality. 

Rhododendron divkrhikoliumx. — Said to be a hybrid 
dorived from R. arboreum. Some of the leaves are linear, 
others oblong, and the numerous rose-coloured flowers 
are in terminal clutters. Wiener Illusirirte Garten-Zeitung, 
April. 

Solidauo NEMOBALts, Alton, Medians' MontlUy, April. 



HIPPEASTEUM8 (AMABYLLIS) AT 

WESTONBIBT. 

For many yean the late Mr. Holford took groat 
interest in the cultivation of Hippeastrums, and half 
a century ago he purchased the following species : 
— aulicum, reticulaturo, pssitacinum, sol and ri- 
florum, stylosum, Johnsoni, and some of the best 
hybrids from the noted oollection of the late Mr. 
Sweet, of Clifton, Bristol. By crossing and inter- 
crossing these, some pretty hybrids were obtained, 
but the constitution of most of them became weak, 
especially those having high-coloured flowers, and 
it soon became needful to employ a more robust 
species in order to strengthen the constitution of 
the strain. Consequently, in 1870, H. pardinum 
was purchased. The flowers of this species 
are 6 inches in diameter, creamy -white in 
colour dotted over with crimson, and having scarcely 
any tube. This species was employed as a male 
parent, which impioved both the constitution and 
also the form of the flowers. In 1879, a variety 
named William Pitt was added to the collection ; 
the flowers of this were small, of a shade of scarlet, 
with a broad, white stripe up the centre of the 
segments. This variety when crossed with the 
best of the seedlings, gave added brilliancy of colour 
to the larger flower. A species named Leopoldi was 
next purchased from Messrs. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, 
and this, when crossed with other varieties, gave a 
roundness of form to the segments, but the first 
crosses from these did not possess the enduring pro- 
perty of the flowers of the older varieties, and until 
further and distioct crosses were made, good consti- 
tution and substance, and colour in the flowers were 
not obtained. Iu 1880 H. Empress of India was 
purchased, this fine-constitutioned plant proving an 
excellent parent, and imparting vigour to our best 
seedlings. Out of the thousands of seedlings raised, 
only those of perfect form, good substance, and 
pleasing colours are retained and named ; and these 
at the present time number about 300, and includes 
flowers of a variety of shades of colour and mark- 
ings. The shades of crimson, scarlet, and the white 
grounds, flowers flaked and veined with scarlet, 
rose, purple, aod vermilion, are of perfect shape 
and good size, but the white form raised some years 
ago has not in its numerous seedlings improved in 
either of these points. Seedlings are raised which 
flower in three years, the seeds being sown as 
soon as they are ripe (which is generally during 
the month of May), in pans or boxes of light 
sandy soil, placing these in a brisk moist heat 
to germinate. As soon as the bulblete are 
formed they are potted in 3 - inch pots, three 
plants in each, kept growing in a gentle heat 
without a check, and not drying them off till 
they become large enough to occupy flinch pots. 
The compost used for their final potting consists of 
three parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, some 
silver-sand and charcoal to keep it porous ; and in 
this they are first flowered and proved. After 
flowering, they are grown on till they have oom- 
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pleted the two centre leaves, then gradually dried 
off at the roots, and exposed to the full sun- 
shine. This is found to be beneficial to the 
bulbs, and they flower strongly the next season. 
They are wintered in a dry, airy position, with- 
holding water until the time of starting. The 
house illustrated (fig. 108) is 56 feet long, and 
24 feet wide, having a wide central pit, and two 
narrow side-pits, which contains about 2000 bulbs in 
pots plunged in the beds. This house was erected 
by Captain Holford for the special purpose of 
growing Hippeastrums, and he takes the greatest 
interest both in the selection of the parent-flowers in 
crossing, and the special cultivation of the plants. 



FLOWERS on MIDSUMMER SHOOTS 

OF THE APPLE AND PEACH. 

These are not uncommon, but when they do occur, 
they are generally double-flowered by multiplica- 
tion of petals, or by the substitution of petals for 
stamens. Moreover, the Apple proper is not 
formed. A similar state of things occurred in the 
Peach of which we now give an illustration (tig. 
109). It was formed at the end of a young shoot, 
its five sepals were replaced by leaves, the petals 
were increased in number, but the true carpels 
were not present. The specimen was kindly sent 
to us by Mr. Balderson, of Hemel Hempstead. 



PENCILS AND OF WHAT THEY 

ABE MADE. 

There are few more useful articles in the world 
than a blocklead-penciL While most other things 
have their seasons of prosperity or usefulness, 
a blacklead-pencil is always with us. Yet there 
are times, we are informed, by those who ought 
to know, namely, the makers, when there are 
greater demands for these useful little articles 
than at others. For instance, at the time of a 
general election, the homely pencil is fulfilling a 
great work, and the destiny of the country, it may 
be, is dependent upon its use in the ballot-boxes. 
But there are other seasons also when pencils of a 
different character are much in demand — we mean 
at the season from which we have now emerged, 
when no ball-room or daace-programme is complete 
without its daintily- finished appendage, the pencil. 

Under these circumstances, the history of the 
birth and growth of a blacklead-pencil, as seen by 
me at Messrs. E. Wolff & Sons, Falcon Pencil 
Works at Battersea, may be of some interest, more 
especially as wood, though perhaps not the primary 
material in its composition, is by no means an 
unimportant factor. But there are woods and 
woods used in pencil-making ; and though of 
late years many new woods have been 
tried, the so-called Pencil-Cedar still maintains 
its superiority over all others, and is always used 
for pencils of the best quality. The reason for this 
is obvious, for anyone who knows anything of the 
nature of woods will at once own that no other 
wood equals it in the ease with which it can be 
cut, as well as in its straight grain and absence of 
knots. It is the Juniperus virginiana of Linnseus, 
and is the most widely distributed of North 
American Conifer*, being found, according to 
Prof. Sargent, in Southern New Brunswick, shores 
of Georgian Bay, Northern Michigan, Northern 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, South, to Cape Malabar 
and Tampa Bay, Florida, and the Valley of the 
Colorado River, Texas, West to Eastern Nebraska, 
Kansas, and the Indian territory to about the 
100th parallel of west longitude ; in the Pacific 
region, Rocky Mountains of Colorado to Vancou- 
ver's Island, British Columbia, not extending to 
Western Texas, California or Oregon ; in Utah, 
Nevada, and Arizona rare and local. The tree 
grows to a height of about 80 feet, and to a 
diameter of about 3J feet. In America the wood 
has a variety of uses, such as the construction of 
posts, sills, railway ties, and for cabinet-making, 
and it is said to be durable underground. 

It is the wood of this tree, then, that is always 
used for the best pencils, and on my visit to the 



works before-mentioned, I saw under shelter of a 
roof in the yard, a large quantity of huge logs, 
some perfectly sound, while others showed knots 
and shakes, and others again a large proportion 
of decay, the work of the spawn of a fungus. 
These logs have to be very carefully overhauled, 
and the close even-grained wood is alone selected 
for pencil-making. Pencil Cedar comes into Eng- 
land in very large quantities, always in the form 
of logs, and is shipped mostly from Florida. 

[Juniperus virginiana, the so-called Red Cedar, 
is not only widely distributed, but it runs into 
numerous varieties, some of which are in cultivation. 
Some of these varieties are thought sufficiently 
distinct to be counted as species. Professor Sargent, 
we believe, considers the Florida form to be worthy 
of a specific name. We may here remark that a 
specimen sent us lately from Florida by Mr. Thom- 
son seems to be identical with the form known in 
gardens as J. SchottL The Bermuda Cedar is 
closely allied to the Juniperus virginiana, but 
differs from it. It might be utilised for "Cedar " 
pencil-making. The Jamaica form, specimens of 



course, spoil the pencil, and the substance has to 
be specially prepared for the different grades of 
hard and soft leads. When it is sufficiently pre- 
pared it is placed in a kind of cylinder, with a small 
opening at the bottom of the diameter of the lead 
required for the pencil, either round or square. 
The cylinder is attached to a powerful machine, 
and an enormous pressure is brought to bear upon 
the contents, so that the lead in its plastic state ii 
squeezed through the aperture at the bottom 
of the cylinder, and comes out in the form of a 
long black cord — more, indeed, like a strip of 
india-rubber than anything else. It is taken by 
girls, who sit at tables immediately contiguous 
to the machine, aud laid in grooves on a thio plate, 
each strip being cut off of uniform length with a 
knife. These strips are then removed to a kind of 
oven, and submitted to a procees of drying or 
baking, until they become hard ; they are then 
ready to be placed in their wooden cases, which 
are prepared by first planing the wood to an 
uniform thickness — namely, half the thickness of 
the pencil, sufficiently wide to cut six pencils, and 
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which were sent to us by Mr. Fawcett, are so like 
J. virginiana that we should assign them to that 
species. We presume the wood of the Jamaica 
tree would be equally serviceable ; in any case, it 
is worth trying to ascertain whether another minor 
industry might not be added in Bermuda, Jamaica, 
and other islands in the West Indies. Ed.] 

Before proceeding to the inside of the factory, I 
noticed in the same yard, where the timber was 
stacked, a number of casks or hogsheads, which 
were tilled with plumbago, or as it is commonly 
called, black lead. This was in a crude form, just 
as it comes from the mines, and as it is imported 
from Spain, India, Mexico, and Ceylon. Besides 
this, there was a large stock of "pure Cumberland 
lead," which I was informed was purchased many 
years ago by the firm, and is very highly prized by 
them, as it produces the best pencils that can be 
made. A cask of plumbago is like so much coal-dust, 
mixed with lumps of irregular sizes. Passing into 
the factory we find a powerful crushing machine, 
into which the plumbago is put and crushed, or 
ground to an impalpable powder. It is next 
made into a thick paste under heavy rollers, and 
if it were brown instead of black it might readily 
be mistaken for chocolate paste. Very great care 
and expert knowledge is required in preparing this 
paste ; the least coarseness or grittiness would, of 



of the length required, for pencils vary both in 
length and thickness. Six grooves are then cnt 
longitudinally and simultaneously by a machine, 
either half round and of the depth and diameter 
to fit the lead, or square, according as the 
pencil is to have a round or a square lead. The 
dried or baked leads are next taken, six at a time, 
and dexterously laid in the grooves made in the 
wood, and when so placed by one set of girls, are 
passed on to others who take a correspondingly 
grooved piece of wood, and brushing each piece 
over with glue, bring the surfaces together. A 
number are then placed in a small •crew-press and 
submitted to very heavy pressure. So neatly is this 
joint effected, that it is often difficult to find it in 
a finished pencil. When the glue is set and quite 
hard, they are removed to a machine which ploughs 
the wood out between the leads, cutting it half-way 
through ; by turning it over and repeating the 
operation on the other side, the wood is cut quite 
through, and the six pencils all fall oat in their 
cylindrical forms. All this is done with wonderful 
accuracy and rapidity. The pencils are next rubbed 
down with glass-paper to remove any roughness, 
and to give them a perfectly smooth surface. 
Though this may be the finishing touch of many 
pencils, a large proportion of them are now 
polished or stained in various colours, and then 
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polished. This is all done by machinery, the 
pencils being really French- polished, and not var- 
nished. The final touches consist of cutting off 
the ends, pointing, and stamping the maker's name. 

At the time of my visit, a large number of girls 
were employed in making the dainty little white 
pencils for ball programmes. Some were fixing the 
enamel-like coating over the slender Cedar-wood ; 
others were fixing the ivory or bone tope, and 
others again were attaching the white silken cords 
and tassels. 

Ah some indication of the extent of the pencil 
man ufac tore, I may nay that the stock of " leads " 
stored away in boxes at the factory at the time of 
my visit, and ready to be placed in their wooden 
receptacles, was estimated at many hundred 
thousand gross. 

The pencil manufacture was at one time carried 



for ease in cutting, freedom from cracking or warp- 
ing, or adaptability for finish. John S. Jackson, 
Museums, Royal Garden*, KeiD. 



LILIUM AURATUM IN SCOTLAND. 

In the months of August and September last 
year, visitors to the watering places on the shores 
of the Firth of Clyde flocked in large numbers 
to see a grand example of the golden-rayed Lily 
of Japan, Lilium auratum, growing in the small 
garden in front of Darrocb-dbn Cottage, Dunoon, the 
residence of Mr. James McGibbon, to whom we are 
indebted for the accompanying illustration from a 
photo (fig. 110), showing the stately proportions of 
the handsome specimen. The figures in the photo- 
graph, among whom Mr. McGibbon is seen on the 



probably unprecedented on a plant grown in the 
open air in Scotland. The stems ranged from 5 to 
7 feet in height, and the thickest girthed 3) inches 
at the base, and bore forty-three perfect blooms. 
One malformed flat stem carried as many as sixty- 
one Sowers, all fully developed, bnt smaller than 
the others, and made a very pretty show white in 
bloom. Other stems bore from ten to twenty or 
thirty flowers, and the gay show they made can be 
easily seen in the illustration, although it cannot 
convey to the senses any of the rich odour dis- 
persed around in the early morning and at dewey 
eve. Travellers who bad seen the golden-rayed Lily 
growing in Japan, India, California, and Australia, 
as well as in European gardens, all declared they 
had never seen such a grandly -developed plant, and 
visitors to the Clyde during the coming antumn 
would do well to keep it in mind. Scotm. 



on at Keswick, in Cumberland ; but 1 am assured 
that at the present time little is done there, but 
that the principal factories are in the neighbour- 
hood of London, and that which I bad the privi- 
lege of visiting is tbe largest. Though pencils 
are made on a large scale in Bavaria and other 
places on the continent, it is satisfactory to know 
that those of English make are of the best quality 
in the market. 

An interesting branch of the pencil manufacture 
is, that the resulting chips and shavings of the 
Cedar are not absolutely waste products. The 
wood, as is well known, contains a quantity of very 
fragrant oil, and the cuttings are all very carefully 
collected, and sold to the chemists and perfumers 
for distillation. 

Though, as I have before said, other woods than 
that of the Pencil Cedar have been, and are still, 
sometimes used, suoh as Lime (Tilia europea), and 
American Redwood (Sequoia sempervirens), yet no 
wood equals that of Juniperua Virginians, either 



light, give a good idea of the size and stature of the 

The history of tbe specimen given to us by Mr. 
McGibbon is rather interesting, although simple 
enough. He bought the original bulb, in a bag 
containing a dozen, in Messrs. Hutchison & Dixon's 
Public Sale Rooms, Glasgow, six years ago, the 
cost being 3*. the lot, or 3d. the bulb. This par- 
ticular bulb he planted soon afterwards in his 
garden at Dunoon, where it has grown and thriven 
ever since without more than a slight protection 
from severe frost in the winter. 

In 1897, it sent np sixteen sterna, which bore 
292 blooms, and drew a considerable) amount of 
attraction from visitor* to the pretty watering- 
place. Last year it produced twenty stems, carry- 
ing tbe enormous number of 428 fully-developed 
flowers ; and another stem, which bore twenty-five 
perfect tlower-buds, got injured near the base, and 
had to be removed, which, had it come to maturity, 
would have given a total of 463 flowers— a number 



Home Correspondence. 

QAROEN PEST&— I received from Mr. Geo. 
Lamb, of the University Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, a number of Tulips which were supposed to 
be suffering from growing in the shade of an Apple- 
tree. The bulbs were badly decayed, and were 
found on examination to be suffering from the 
attacks of five different pests, any one of which 
would have been sufficient in itself to cause the 
blight. These peats were : 1, Julus pulchellus, a 
pretty but very destructive millipede, known to 
attack Celery, Cabbages, Wheat, and almost every 
kind of cultivated plant. 2, A cants, or bulb-mite ; 
this is allied to the bulb-mite which wrought so 
much mischief among Eucharis Lilies a few year* 
ago. 3, Larva of a beetle ; there are many species 
of beetle, a* of acsrus, which prey on cultivated 
crops and plants ; all are to be carefully guarded 
against. 4, Nematode worms of microscopic dimen- 
sions, but none the less destructive because they 
are small and able to carry out their operation* 
unobserved. 5, Eochytrtei* pervitins, the Aster- 
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worm described by me in these columns Aug. 14, 
1897. This small white worm is now found to 
be ubiquitous, and while it serves a useful purpose 
as a scavenger, as I have recently been able to 
demonstrate, it becomes very injurious when it gets 
into flower-beds and kitchen gardens. The case of 
the Tulips is hopeless. All decaying and affected 
material should at once be burnt, the plots fre- 
quently dug, and treated with lime, salt, nitrate of 
soda, or other insecticide. No highly cultivated 
plants should be set in the same beds till the latter 
have been disinfected. Care should also be taken 
when any new application of manure or fertiliser 
is made. The gardener should always see to it 
that mould, decayed vegetable matter, manure, 
and other materials used are freed from these 
pests before they are applied to beds or mixed in 
the flower-pots. Waste materials reserved for 
fertilising should be mixed with gas lime, salt, or 
other remedies against these minute but ever-to- 
be-dreaded enemies of horticulture. I shall be glad 
to report on other cases, but must ask all 
correspondents who wish their consignments ac- 
knowledged to enclose stamped envelope for 
reply. Hilderic Friend {Rev.), Ocker Hill, Tipton, 
May 3. 

BIRD8 AND FRUITTREE8. — I can assure my 
friend, " R. M." [Gardeners 1 Chronicle, p. £68), 
that the tomtit really does destroy the somewhat 
advanced buds of the Pear. This year these birds 
have been very destructive, and I and the men 
working in the fruit-garden have watched them at 
a short distance, and upon examining the spot 
immediately we have found the destroyed buds on 
the ground beneath the trees. No trace of any insects 
could be found in the remaining bnds. The past 
year or two the birds have destroyed nearly the 
whole of the buds of our white Lilac and double- 
flowering Cherries, and the bushes are half dead as 
the result. C. Herrin, Dropmore Gardens. 

I do not agree with "R. M., Newbury," 

on p. 268. I have myself shot torn-tits when 
pecking at Black Currant buds, aud have found 
the same in their beaks when dead. They are also 
most destructive to soft Apples, and all kinds of 
dessert Pears. Last season I was obliged to net 
my Pears on some trees where I wanted the 
fruits for exhibition purposes. In the case of 
some of the trees the net went round them 
four times, but even then the tits found their 
way through it. The birds that keep mo busy 
with the gun are bullfinches, torn-tits, blackbirds, 
thrushes, chaffinches, offinches, and jays. My 
Cherries are under wire-netting, that is the reason 
I have not added the starling. I destroy all the 
birds enumerated above whenever a chance occurs. 
E. Coleman, Kent. 

NEME8IA8. — When a few years since Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons introduced those beautiful half-hardy 
annuals in variety, known as Nemesia strumosa, 
the needs of these plants were not fully under- 
stood, and they suffered in many gardens from such 
treatment as raising from seed under glass, then dibb- 
lins them out into the open ground direct from the 
seed-pans. That there is a method of treatment 
that will ensure entire success is evidenced in a 
cool greenhouse at Mr. Mortimer's nursery, Farn- 
ham, where there are several thousands of plants 
in luxuriant growth, literally growing like Water- 
cress. The major portion are of the newer 
compact form, but some are of the earlier and 
more spreading habit. The plants are in scores, 
in boxes 12 inches by 9 inches, and 3 inches 
deep. No doubt it would have been better had 
there been but twelve plants instead of twenty in 
each box, but such luxuriant growth as has resulted 
could hardly have been foreseen. Pricked out 
mere thinly, transplanting into the open ground 
with good balls of soil and roots would have been 
easy. These plants, however, are not for this pur- 
pose, and possibly they may make a very attractive 
feature in London a few weeks hence. Seed was 
sown early in January, and also at the end of the 
month ; but all the plants now are alike, and but 
for severe pinching would be a mass of bloom. 
A.D. 

ALLEN'8 EVERLASTINQ APPLE. —We have grown 
this Apple here since 1873, and in my fruit record- 
book the word "None" does not appear, though 
there are blanks against it in 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 
1888, and 1893, when I may have failed to enter 
the i date at which the crop was gathered in those years. 
The latest date we have gathered it was Nov. 19 



last year, and the earliest Nov. 7. I put the fruits 
in a box in the fruit-room, it prevented them from 
shrivelling. The first week in April (last month) 
I took out eleven dozen, t.e., five good ones, one 
dozen that were spotted with decay, and two dozen 
badly decayed. We are still eating fruits of this 
variety, and they are mostly nnshrivelled. H. R. 

HOLLAND HOU8E.— The articles in the Gar- 
dtners^ Chronicle upon the gardens at Holland 
House, reminded me of an account of the history 
of the place which appeared in the London Daily 
News of October 24, 1889. In this there is a refer- 
ence to the improvement of the grounds and 
gardens by Harry Fox, by whom they were acquired 
on lease in 1749. He purchased them in 1767. 
Lady Caroline Fox appears to have been the moving 

Sint in these improvements. Fox's friend, the 
on. Charles Hamilton, of Pain's Hill, " a gentle- 
man celebrated for his exquisite taste in 
gardening" (Loudon refers to him and his 
garden in the Encyclopetlia of Gardening) was 
consulted, and Mr. Peter Collinson was also 
called in. Collinson was invited to meet Hamilton 
at dinner when, as Fox said, in his letter to the 
former, "Lady Caroline has a thousand questions 
to ask about flowers, and I not much fewer about 
plants." In 1750 Fox again wrote Collinson, 
asking if he could procure some cones of Cypresses, 
some " Acorns of Scarlet Oak, and a bushel or more 
of Chestnuts, for sowing. " He thought " they are 
less likely to impose on one so learned than on your 
ignorant and humble servant, H. Fox." Later, 
Collinson was again in request, for Fox 
wrote, "Mr. Watson advised me to sow some- 
thing with a hard name, to creep on the ground 
and cover with green all the vacant spaces in my 
young plantations. I wish you would tell me what 
it was. On the letter, which, the Daily New* 
tells us, is now with others in the MS. department 
of the British Museum, is endorsed, " Double 
Snowdrops. To remind him in March to sow 
Candytuft, Rock Stock, Venus' Looking-glass, &c." 
S. Arnott. 

BROCCOLI8. — What has become of the old style 
of Broccolis? I used formerly to grow a purple 
Broccoli, with a solid, rather conical, Cauliflower- 
like purple bead [The true Cape Broccoli. Ed.], 
which, when cooked, was green and deliriously 
"marrowy" in quality, with delicate flavour. 
Now I can only get seed of sprouting Purple Broccoli , 
not heads — quite a different thine ; aud 1 have had 
the same sent to me from Northante, excellent as 
sprouts, but not Cauliflower heads. I used also to 
grow an excellent vegetable Sulphur Broccoli [This 
is better known now as " Portsmouth," but it has 
many synonyms. Ed.], very hardy and well- 
flowered. Now these seem to have disappeared. 
To me it seems a pity that these old, excellent, and 
hardy products should be superseded by others 
which, if more showy for the exhibition-table, are 
not equal for culinary purposes to the older kinds. 
Are we not going in too much for the competitive 
exhibition -table, to the detriment of the dinner- 
table ? Will your correspondent call this a " green- 
meat " question ? R. Mune-Rcdliead. 

The unfortunate citizen in Londen pent, 



is, perforce, obliged to make use of such varie- 
ties and kinds of vegetables as the market 
gardeners in their collective wisdom and special 
knowledge of his supposed tastes, or in utter 
disregard of them, vouchsafe to bring to the 
market In the matter of Broccoli, we have got far 
away from the delicious early Penzance, which can 
be bad in season by making three sowings, two in 
April, and one towards the end of May, from October 
to April. The variety is a small grower with a 
rather conical head, and being of an erect and 
moderate growth, it does not need much space in 
which to grow, say 1£ foot each way. Being less 
able to withstand frost than some others, I always 
planted it on a sheltered west border with a high 
wall behind. The purple Cape is rarely or never 
seen in London. The plant is hardy, and the bead 
of delicious flavour ; and by making more than one 
sowing, it may be had in season from late October 
to April. The Walcheren, which is as much a 
Cauliflower as a Broccoli, is another well-flavoured 
useful variety, which in the south may be sown as 
early as March, and as late as May 14. It does 
not get so large as Autumn Giant if not heavily 
manured, and is, therefore, a nice variety for the 
best table ; moreover, its flavour is not, then, 
inferior to a Cauliflower. The same may be said 
of all Broccolis and Cauliflowers, it is the excessive 



use of manure that spoils their flavour, and in- 
ordinately increases the size of the crowns, betides 
rendering them susceptible to injury by frost. 
The Wilcove, Knight's Protecting, and the Ports- 
mouth or Sulphur, seldom come to market, and 
our tables are consequently the poorer by their 
absence. M. 

CULTURE OF CONIFER8.— On page 260 of the 
Gardeners* Chronicle there appeared an extract 
from a paper on the cultivation of Conifers. The 
writer there said "Thuya orien talis, however, 
refuses to unite with this " (Thuya occidental)!). 
If this be his experience it is totally different to 
mine. I have grafted T. orien talis on T. occideo 
talis and vice verstl, although I have read and also 
been told that the two would not unite. Further 
on Cupressus sempervireos is mentioned as the 
stock on which to graft the Cupressus family. 
Surely this is an error, and C. Lawsoniana is in- 
tended ? C. sempervirens as I know it, is a 
species of fastigiate habit, a native of the Mediter- 
ranean region, and not quite hardy in our climate, 
therefore totally unfit as a stock for our hardy 
varieties of Cupressus. F. Roberts, WincheMer. 

THE "CA8TOR-OIL PLANT" AT MANCHESTER. 
-—The plant, which appears to be commonly sold 
in the Manchester markets and by itinerant plant 
vendors as the Castor-oil plant, is not a Riciuus, 
but Fatsia (Aralia) japonica. I am informed by a 
Manchester correspondent that nine out of ten of 
those who have a Fatsia as an indoor plant, know 
it as the Castor-oil plant; and the florists in 
Smithfield and other markets, if asked for such a 
plant, would give the purchaser a Fatsia. The itine- 
rant plant vendors in Manchester are mainly girls, 
and, in addition to selling Fatsias as Castor-oil plants, 
they advise purchasers to pour a dose of castor-oil 
on the soil occasionally, as this assists the Fatsia 
in retaining its leaves ! It would be interesting to 
know from what source this custom of giving 
castor-oil to a Fatsia to enable it to retain its 
leaves grew ; one would think that anything like a 
frequent application of it to the soil would result 
in occasioning a consistency anything but favour- 
able to healthy plant life. Rl D. 

CYTI8U8 8COPARIU8 VAR. ANDREANU8.— The 
origin of this splendid variety is now well known 
as having occurred in France eome few years ago as 
a sport from the common Broom — Cytisus scopa- 
rius. Up to the present time I have never heard 
of it occurring in English gardens ; but a few days 
ago, on examining a bed of seedling common 
Broom, I noticed several plants exhibiting this 
sporting tendency. To show that these are un- 
doubtedly sports, it is only necessary to mention 
that the plants in the bed all flowered last season, 
and none exhibited this characteristic. It is also 
noteworthy to remark that only on some of the 
branches was it apparent I send herewith a few 
branches for your inspection ; and I should be glad 
to know if any readers of the Gardeners" ChronicU 
have noticed a similar occurrence ? In connection 
with the raising of Cytisus s. var. Andreanus from 
seed, I have noticed that these flower as a rule 
much earlier than grafted plants. E. 8., Woking. 

GREEK CURRANT8.— For the past year or two, 
with the assistance of the Greek Consul-General, 
we have been enabled to give some particulars 
concerning the Greek Currant crop— the fall in 
price and the insufficient markot demand. The 
authorities of the Foreign Office have within the 
past few days published some interesting details, 
supplementing notes already published. The in- 
dustry is in a bad way. Greek eggs are too much 
in one basket, with the result consequent on a falL 
Some fifteen or sixteen years since the Phylloxera 
ruined French vineyards, and French wine-makers 
had import arrangements altered so as to admit 
of the importation of Greek Currants ; then was 
the heyday of that fruit. But the Vine-louse was 
grappled with— was exterminated; French vine- 
yards were restocked, and prospered; the Greek 
Currants were no longer required for the produc- 
tion of claret ; the vineyards required protection- 
Currants were shut out; the "good friend" was 
shown the door, and the Greek grower, unable to 
find another market, has gone to the walL It takes 
five years to set up profitable Currant plantations, 
and the grower did not care to at once sacrifice his 
money and his labour, and so the Greek Government 
enacted that 15 per oent. of the annual crop should 
be bonded and sold after shipments were finished, 
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for home consumption. There hot been ft failure 
in this palliative, and now tha Greeks are found to 
insist on the destruction of this reserve, as 
Billingsgate salesmen condemn an over-supply of 
fish to be returned to the sea— dead! The problem 
now is, how to make ft profit on the present output. 
Possibly some will advocate the malting of claret, 
setting extra "body" from some other source — 
perhaps Austraba. Wa can only here express the 
wish that the Greek agriculturist may find a 
speedy and effectual solution to the economic 
problem now set. before him for solution, b. C. 

PRIMULA OBCONICA AND SKIN IRRITATION.— 
Thirteen years ago I knew a young lady who eiif- 
fereil whenever she touched this plant ; but she 
waa the only member of the family the plant 
affected. Since that time I have seldom met a 
person whom it does affect ; but as the irritation 
is generally felt almost immediately, and each time 
the plant is handled, it would be an easy matter 
for any individual to find out for himself. 
For every one that it harts there must bo 
a boat who feel no ill-effects from it, and why die. 
card so useful a plant simply because someone else 
lias been atnug by it T There is a man in this 
district who cannot clip Ivy because it mftkes hie 
face, hands, and arms swell to nearly double their 
nsual size, but wo are not thinking of discarding 
Ivy for that reason. Holly has ft bad effect on my 
own hands and ftnns, so has the sap of Figs. 
Violas give me heartburn whenever 1 am working 
among them ; but Primula obconica has absolutely 
no effect upon me. For roost purposes, P. obconica 
U more useful tlau P. sinensis, and is easier of 
propagation. R. E. C. 

I have been potting P. obconica by the 

side of a fellow- work man, and bis hands have 

suffered a great deal 1 have nev '— "> 

of a. teetotaller being affected i 
R. E. Brain. 

DOEB LAND DETERIORATE!— The question can 
he answered yes or no, for land does deteriorate 
from neglect, starvation, and foulness, and when 
the.* three things occur itdoe. so » a great extent 
and loan, it being uuablo W produce to its full 
nowor On the other hand, laud manured, clean, 
and well attended to, shows its ftctionon plants by 
their vigorous growth, and greater product" eness. 
"herftlW-roanured, well-tilled, and kept free from 
weeds vou can plant as long as you choose, and it 
will respond to the treatment. My experience n 
nractieal ■ my land has been planted with corn 
ever since I can reracmber-Wheat, Barley, and 
Sins, one after the other, and J never heard my 
SiheV say other, and that with farmyard man ore, 
the moat lasting food for farm cror*. Artificial 
manure- may answer, but from my observat.ous 
ai least, not on my land. My neighbour, some 
^Tlgo, had a 'great &**W»fe '* »*«* 
of the genuine article, and had seme sown 
«ro« a Piece of freshly-sown Barley, and it took 
.ucb an efiect upon it, that one could not see any 
difference between the dressed and the other part 
of the field. Another gentleman gave roe ha 
experience, which was similar I have an artific.al 
to-*, which look, very nice and real, but .t is of no 
££'. and artificial flowers are showy, but they 
want » little of EimmelTs scent to them, and what 
a^ they as compared with real flowers* I know 
Slrsm manures offered for every crop that is 
crown bnt I believe tbebeet results arefound in the 
Sockets of those that sell them. For bow many 
gSi Twill one dose of these mixtures last ? does ,t 
£j3?r<raa or many 1 I use the same thing out of 
n Tward Sor liquid, for any kind of crop. 
TllWtoe liquid if I think it is too strong forphmt. 
irfpotT; bnt for the arable fielder on grass-land I use 
it rriat as it is, and very effective manure it is, 
1,1 changing the look of the crops. Ipre 
at* all kinds of plants that I grow, it I think 
they require a little assistance. Hot being a novice 
in olftnt cultivation, I apply manure to exotics or 
SryEnd of plant., an<f it my land will produce 
Sod crops year after year that ol .others will do 
STtanT I wa. interested in the remarks on 

aNtrtra?a*«sj 



PELORIATE DENDBOBIUM. 

From the gardens, Mill House, Halifax, we have 
received a very interesting specimen of Dendro- 
bium fimbriatum, in which the two lateral sepals 
had assumed the same form and coloration as the lip. 
The flower (tig. Ill), therefore, baa three lips, and 
affords an instance of irregular peloria. The column 

We are informed by Mr. J. A. Woods, the gardener 
at Mill House, that the growth which carried the 
flowers wa. 6i feet in length, that the flower-spike 
had three branches, and that all of the flowers with 
the exception of three wore similarly malformed. 

In the case of peloriate flowers of Orchids it is 
usually the lateral petal, which take on, more or 
lest, the form and coloration of the lip, but in 
a variety of Dendrobium nobite, lately figured, the 
two lower sepals had become lip-like. 



Belgium. 



F. SANDER 4 CO. '3 NURSERY, BRUGES. 

I* our issue for May 14 last year, p. 390, we 

published a brief account of this wonderful newly- 

fonnded nursery at St. Andree, just outside one of 



J. C. 



the old gates of Bruges. Wo mentioned the hnge 
blocks of contiguous bouses, some with party 
walls, and some without any, that were- rilled to 
their utmost capacity with Palms, Dracamas, 
Asaleas, and Orchids chiefly. Much of the 
stock of plants then existing in the houses 
have gone to fill the insatiable demand for plants 
all over the Continent and in America, and yet the 
houses are as well filled as then. Koughly speak. 
ing, Azalea indicaare arranged at the present time 
in the contiguous houses of which mention is made, 
covering 5 acres of land, cheaply built, light and 
commodious, with just the requisite heating appa- 
ratus, but without any superfluities. Presently 
the entire stock of Azaleas will be planted out in 
narrow beds, with brick kerbiug, with 2 feet alleys 
between, filled with the renowned Belgian leaf- 
mould. As but comparatively few Azaleas aro cul- 
tivated in pots in the Balgian nurseries, either under 
glass, or when growing in the open ground, the 
labour of transferring this immense number of 
plants is greatly facilitated. The trade in Azaleas 
is but in its commencement, and new houses for 
harbouring great numbers are being constructed. 
Messrs. Sander are not satisfied with cultivating 
varieties raised by others, but they go largely into 



raising new ones, and consider 
themselves extremely fortunate if one in 5000 turn, 
out to be a better thing than any existing variety. 
It is needless to say, that, all that do not reach 
this standard are consigned to the rubbish-heap as 
soon as tbey have bloomed. 

The Palm., which in importance equal the 
Asaleas, occopy glasshouses covering, at the lowest 
computation, 1) acre of land, and they are meetly 
contiguous with some overhead hot-water pipes, as 
a means of equalising the temperature ; and, as a 
whole, they are remarkable for handsome develop- 
ment, abundance of roots, and healthy-looking, 
handsome leaves. A sickly plant must be a groat 
rarity, and we did not observe one in any of the 
houses. The plants are plunged in tan-beds in most 
cases, the smaller in the side beds, and the taller 
in the central bed, for almost every house is pro- 
vided with three beds, the middle one being 
sometimes 12 feet wide. Lataniaa were in strong 
force, also Coco. Weddelliana, and Keutias of spe- 
cies. Of the more rare specie, mention should be 
made of Livistona rotund if olii, of which there is a 
great stock of plants, a handsome Palm for table work, 
Ceroxylon nivenm from Columbia, an importation 
of Mr. W. Ball some year, ago, and now obtainable 
a. seed in quantity, a fine specios ; Licuala grandis, 
many Cue plants ; Martinisia, with broad handsome 
leaves and leaflets— new j a species of Kentia that 
throws up numerous stems from the root, and has 
brown-tinted heart-leaf, is a fine Palm ; Kentia 
Belmoreana Mooreana, has brown ribs and stems, 
and is valuable for variety ; and of Caryota majes- 
tica a fine lot of plants was observed, chiefly young 
stuff, growing in a house apart. Other species, of 
which considerable quantities exist, are Chamierope 
excelsa, French-grown plants, strong, and good ; 
Phrenix reolinatft, P. canadensis, also of the same 
origin, a most useful Palm that is much in request 
on the Continent, and of which a houseful of speci- 
mens 5 to 6 feet in height, bushy, and vigorous, 
was seen ; Cocoa flexuosa, about a. equally popular 
a species ; Demienorops species, and others. 

A houseful of Dracffina atricta plants of a regular 
height of 2 feet, aud perfect in form and leafage, 
was remarked, as well as a splendid lot of Pandanus 
Veitchi, another popular plant. Of Drociena San- 
deriana and D. OodBeffiana, there were noted great 
numbers of compactly - grown smallish plants. 
Antburiams are cultivated in considerable numbers, 
and hybridising is constantly going on. A pink- 
coloured variety of A. Svherzerianum with a double 
spathe was observed, which has shown this feature 
constantly for two seasons, will be increased. 
Orchids are constantly being received in immense 
numbers from their native countries, some in large 
masses of 3 feet in diameter, and also as quite small 
plants, and so generally rapid is the transit in these 
days, that it is rarely that many are dead or past 
recovery on arrival Odontoglosaum. form tbo 
greater proportion of the stock, and an extensive 
trade is done in cut blooms of this genus. Some of 
the finest 0. crispum in the possession of the firm 
are probably unmatched, tbo natural hybrid, being 
of special beauty. Of other species there were line 
forms visible, and mention should be made of a 
natural hybrid of O. cirrosum, which is said to bo 
the finest that a collector has ever discovered in 
regard to the size, form, and markings of the 
flower. It will doubtless arouse much admiration 
when it is brouaht over to the next Temple Show. 
Beautiful varieties of O. triumphans and of 0. 
Halli were noted. A very beautiful natural hybrid 
of 0. Halli and O. luteo-pnrpnreum, lip white with 
a semicircular line at the basa ; sepals and petals 
dark brown, and tha width of the flower abont 
5 inches, was pointed out to us. 

Of Cattleyas in species, thousands can be seen in 
all stages, including a quantity of C. Harrisoni. 
Thousands of plants of Cattleya labiata, newly 
imported, were spread out on benches in the houses. 
Lrelia anceps were very numerous, and we cannot 
remember to have observed stronger or healthier 
s of L. purpurata. 
remarkable to observe how the Orchids 
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formed ft net-work of the healthiest roots in the 
loaf-mould oE the country, sphagnum -moss being 
only employed as a top-dressing, sod as ft means 
of judging the condition of the whole mass in 
reference to moisture. A fine stock of Sweet Bay* 
M pyramids and standards were noted in all stages 
of development, from the rooted cutting Up to the 
perfect saleable specimen, and growing in the open 
ground and in tube and pots. 

As showing the manner in whioh every available 
space is turned to use in this remarkable nursery, 
beds for the germination of Polm-ieeds occupy the 
spaces under the stages and lateral brick-pits in all 
the houses in which Palms are grown, as well oa in 
many others. 

SOCIETIES. 

EOTAL HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific Committee. 

Promt : Dr. M. T. Hasten (In the chair) ; Prof. Church, 
Mr. Button, Rev. W. Willu, Rev. Prof. Q. Henslow (hon. sec.). 

CalOtya Mnlfiirmtil.— lrr. Masters exhibited s blossom hiving 
only one petal, nne sepal, sad a straight colnmn. This reduc- 



speclmens of Polvporas a 









®bttuan>. 



Malcolm Dunn. V.M.H.— Jnit before going 
to press we are shocked by the new* of the death 
after twenty-four hours acute illness, of oar valued 
contributor, Mr. Dunn, head gardener to the Duke 
of Bucelench, Dalkeith Palace, since 1871. We are 
unable, for the moment, to write more than an 
announcement of this sad event, bnt in our next 
issue we hope to give some particulars of the life 
and work of this excellent gardener, who for many 
years has been the best known of Scottish horticul- 
turists. His extreme willingness to assist every 
deserving cause was moat remarkftble. 

T. A. Dickson.— It is with deep regret we 
learn of the decease of Mr. T. A. Dickson, head of 
the firm of T. A. Dickson A Co., florists, Centre 
Row, Covent Garden. Mr. Dickson was taken 
ill in August of last year, and subsequently had 



A brother of deceased was, at one time, superin- 
tendent of the market previously to Mr. Aubee. 

Mr. T. A. Dickson had been employed in the 
market from his youth. His wife, who was alio 
engsged in the business, pre deceased him, sad 
be leaves one son. The business, we ari 
informed, will be carried on, as usual, and under 
the same name, by Mr. F. S. Lucy, a nephew of 
the deceased gentleman. 

Deceased was greatly respected by all fro- 
qnenters to the market, and his unobtrusive 
and kindly personality will be much missed. 
He at one time was a member of the Board 
of Works, and was also much interested is 
the Covent Garden Lodge of Freemssons, snd 
in various horticultural charities. For ourselves, 
we have been indebted to him for valuable informa- 
tion respecting market prices from week to weak. 
The funeral will take place at Norwood Cemetery 
on Saturday, at 12 noon. 



hollow, were sent by Dr. I'lowrigst ; 'also descriptions of 
parasitic fungi on Aide.™ ind Willows. Figures of these, will 
■ ppear In the Conimen' CHronlcfe shurtly. A vote of thanks 

BRISTOL & DISTHICT OABDZNEB8'. 

Room, Itedland, Mr.W. A. GanawAV, who presided, listed thai 
the Society, though started only s year «go. now numbers 
"ver 100 members. Meetings are held, and lectures given ou 
subjects of interest to horticulturists, the average attendance 



WARGRAVE AND DISTRICT GAH. 



M*r S.- On the shove 



NATIONAL AURICULA. 

(Northern Section.) 
M»v 6. -The annual inhibition was held on the above date 
in the Coal Exchange, Manchester. Notwithstanding the 
lament of our old friend Mt. D'Ombraln, that "the popularity 
of the Auricula Is on the wine," there can be no doubt the 
Auricula has still msny enthusiastic votaries in the North, 

essential to Its well doing. 

that his been experienced. As old Ben Hlmonlte remarked, 
11 they had every reason to congratulate themselves, both on 
the quality and quantity of the exhibits." General regret 
was expressed st the absence, through Indisposition, or the 
R«V. F. D. Horner, whose plants are always an Interesting 
feature of the show. Over eOO plants were staged, and the 
principal priso-wlnners were Hr. T. Loan, Todnmrien ; Mr. 
B.8moriiTK, Sheffield; and Mt. A. H Known, Birmingham. 



and But 



its, Mr. : 



edged variety of great promise. 

New alplnea were shown by Messrs. 
a -id It. Hnumu, Birmingham. 

Todmorden, who showed Geo. Llghtbody, 
B. Headlejr, Mrs. Potts, 



R, Gobtqh, Kccles ; 
s from Mr. T. Loan, 



y, Shttf 



and Mils W 
The t.( 



t.-ii- -I 



dissimilar, Mr. T. Lorn 
i Alpines (six dbwl 



from Mr. 

(distinct), those of Mr. J. Baswies. 

The premier Auricula was Mr. T. Lord 
(Prat-class Certificate); aod the preiti 

Mr. Fravx Law, of Sale, exhibited a I 



a paralytic stroke, which, together with general 
weakness and debility, prevented him from 
again resuming the active part he bad taken in the 
management, of the business, anri he passed peace- 
fully away on Tuesday, the 9th mat , in his sixty- 
fifth year. 

The firm of Dickson has been associated with 
Covent Garden Market for almost a century, and 
fifty years ago deceased's Father had a stand in the 
market, and a nursery at Brixton. The site of the 
nursery has long since been built upon, and changes 
almost as great have taken place in the firm's posi- 
tion in the market. From the " stand " that used 
to be erected opposite the church, which hod 
to be cleared away every Saturday evening, Messrs. 
Dickson moved to a positionin the Centre Row, and 
later to the shop nearest to the church, which they 
at present possess. The business is now purely 
that of a florist's, and a number of young persons 
are employed continually in the making up of 
bouquets and other floral devices. A considerable 
trade is done in moderate-sized plants of a decora- 
tive character, and a group of the flowering plants 
in season could always be seen outside of the shop. 



THE PANSY. 
Its Names and Its Evolution.— Though the 
Pansy is deservedly admired at the present day, it 
is open to question if we now regard it with the 
same affection as did our forefathers. The names 
the; have left us— some thirty in number— are, 
for the most part, indicative of a deep-rooted senti- 
ment. To explain some of these names, modi 
ingenuity has been exercised during the last 
hundred and fifty years. Dr. Johnson provides sn 
instance of an extreme nature. In his Dictionary, 
Pansy is explained at a corrnption of Panaoey 
(Opopanax) ; while in his edition of Shakespeare, be 
declares the word "is for thoughts, because of its 
name Peosees." In this case we may perhaps 
question the great lexicographer's ingenuity, bit 
not his learning. It is perhaps not so well kuown 
that Pansy was at one time a designation applied 
not to the whole plant, bnt to the flowers only. In 
a description of the plant, Dodoene says: — "the 
Freuch call the flowers ' peases).' " The Belgians 
and the people of Brabant employed the word in the 
same sense. Paney as a name was not in common 
use until the present century was well advanced ; 
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it appears sometimes as the Garden Violet, but 
more commonly as Heartsease. So late as 1840, 
long lists of varieties, as well as cultural remarks, 
were published under this title. Sometimes 
Heartsease alone was employed, though very fre- 
quently " or Pansies " was added— as, for example, 
in Garter's Catalogue for 1844. 

" Love-in-idleness " has been long obsolete. The 
experience of Lucentio points to a belief that the 
flower was as potent as a love-philtre in producing 
the "grand" passion. Shakespeare calls it also 
"Cupid's Flower." It is mentioned in the same 
sense by Spenser, and Milton names the Pansy as 
one of the flowers that formed the couch of the 
first happy pair. " Cuddle me to you," and many 
other expressive names bespeak affection. * ' Flamy " 
carries ub back to the time when Viola flammea 
was recognised as one of its botanical appellations. 
Phillip's World of Word* (1720) has "Flammula, 
Herb Trinity, or Heartsease." A century later 
another Phillips says it received the name of 
"Flajny, because its colours are seen in the flame 
of wood"(!). 

Ban wort or Bonewort appears in The Plant Lore 
of Shakspeare as a name of the Pansy and Daisy. 
Banwyrt in one of Douglas' Prologues is Ranun- 
culus bulbosus, which Mark bam declares is 
"▼enimous for the beast." The Banewort of 
Lyte's Herbal is "Speerwort, or Ranunculus 
Flammula," which is there said to kill sheep. 
Yet another Banwort is Atropa Belladonna. 

The Pansy found a place in medicine, and was 
employed to " conglutinate blood " for falling sick- 
ness and some other illnesses. In cookery it found 
no place, but both on the continent and in England 
it was an early introduction to the " Garden of Plea- 
sure." So little, however, has been said of its 
qualities by old writers, that we may skip those pre- 
vious to Miller. He states there were many varie- 
ties which differ greatly in the size and colour of 
their flowers. Some of the varieties have very 
large, beautiful flowers, which have an agreeable 
odour ; others have small flowers, without scent." 
And, again, "Some of the varieties have the 
flowers much larger, and others of the size of 
March Violets ; some of them have the two upper 
petals of a deep yellow colour, with a purple spot 
in each, the two middle of a paler colour, with a 
deep yellow spot, and the lower petal of a velvet 
colour ; in others the petals are white with yellow 
and purple spots ; in some the yellow is the most 
prevailing colour, and in others the purple." The 
"spots "above mentioned are doubtless blotches, 
as later growers called them. Miller, and other cul- 
tivators, down to about the year 1825, appear to have 
raised plants solely from seed, though we may note 
the mention of Pansies of two distinct shades of 
blue, which occur in a sensibly-written little book 
called the Florist's Manual, by Miss Jackson, in 
1827. This lady employed these Pansies for mass- 
ing in flower-beds. That keen florist, Hogg, of 
Paddington, does not mention the Pansy in the 
first edition (1821) of A Treatise on Florist's 
Flowers. In 1822, second edition, "Heartsease" 
occurs in a list of hardy plants ; and in 1833, when 
a 206-page supplement of the above-named work 
was published, about seventy varieties are enume- 
rated. In that year, in an article on the cultivation 
of Pansies, Harrison, then of Wortley, assures his 
readers that about 200 varieties were cultivated. 
Blooms grown to the largest possible size measured 
2} inches deep by 2 inches across the upper petals. 
The colouring of many of the flowers about this time 
was most beautiful. One possessed upper petals of 
a deep violet, with the lower and side-petals yellow, 
and splashed on the edges with dark green. Another, 
in form exactly like a Viola, had a lemon ground 
colour, with a narrow edge of the faintest blue 
round all the petals. The upper petals of another 
variety were dark plum-coloured, the whole of the 
others cream, belted with peacock -green, and below 
the eye a blotch of dark orange. One of the 
prettiest appeared in 1840. This variety had a 
white ground with a rough belting of lavender, 
upper petals of the same shade, but faintly edged 



with light-blue"; dark blotchescut off the yellow 
eye from the white ground. From this date the 
flowers more and more nearly approached the 
" properties "of the florist. These Show Pansies 
were long favourite flowers among the humbler 
class of florists, one of whom, I remember, on 
account of his proclivities, having received the 
sobriquet of "Pansy Will." About 1860, John 
Downie introduced the Fancy Pansy from Belgium. 
Its progress was much slower than that of the 
Show Pansy, because many growers would have 
nothing to do with it. So late indeed as 1873, a 
writer in The Gardener mentions the variety "John 
Downie" as approaching very nearly the qualities 
expected in high-class blooms. In another ten 
years "Fancies" had become first favourites, a 
position they have maintained not only on account 
of their greater beauty, but also because of their 
stronger and more florif erous habit. Fancy Pansies 
are obtained fairly true from seed, and for ordinary 
purposes it is perhaps the best method of propaga- 
tion. Sown in a little heat in the month of 
February, very strong plants are produced for 
flowering in late summer and autumn. R. P. 
Brotlwrston. . __^_ 

Markets. 

OOVENT GARDEN, M A Y 11. 

[We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are famished to us . regularly every 
Thursday, by. the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible 
for the quotations. It must be remembered that these 

auotations do not represent the prices on any particular 
ay, but only the general averages for the week preceding 
the date of our report. The prices depend upon the 
quality of the samples, the supply in the market, and the 
demand ; and they may fluctuate, not only from day to 
day. but often several times in one day. Kd.1 

Out Flowers, Ac.— Average Wholesale Prices. 



Vegetables. 



«. d. $.d. 
Anemones, doien 

bunches 16-20 

Arum Lilies, dozen 

blooms 2 0-40 

Asparagus "Fern," 

bunch ... ... 2 0- 8 

Azalea, white, 12 

bunches 3 0-40 

Azalea mollis, per 

dozen bunches ... 6 0-90 
Bouvardlas,perbun. 4-06 
Camellias, per doz. 

blooms 16-20 

Carnations, per doz. 

blooms 16-80 

Daffodils, per dozen 

bunches 2 6-40 

Eucharis, perdozec 2 0-30 
Gardenias, per doz. 10-30 
Hyacinths, Roman, 

per doz. bunches 4 0-60 
Jonquils, per dozen 



*.& t.d. 
Marguerites, p. doz. 

bunches 3 0-40 

Maidenhair Fern, 

per doz. bunches 6 0-00 
Mignonette, per 

dozen bunches ... 2 0-80 
Narcissus, White, 

dozen bunches ... 16-20 
Orchids, per dozen 

blooms 6 0-12 

Pelargoniums, doz. 

bunches 4 0-60 

— scarlet, per doz. 
bunches 6 0-80 

Roses (indoor), per 

dozen 16-20 

— Pink, per dozen 4 0-60 

— Tea, white, per 

dozen 2 0-80 

— Perle, per doz. 10-20 

— Bafrano, p. doz. 16-20 
Smilax, per bunch 3 0-50 



bunched 10-20 Tuberoses, 12 Dims. 08-10 

Lilium longiflorum, > Tulips, per dozen... 6-18 

per dozen ... 4 0-60, Violets, per dozen 

Lily of the Valley, bunches 6-16 

dozen bunches ... 6 0-10 — Parma, bunch 2 0-26 

Plants in Pots.— Average Wholesale Prices. 



s . dLs.d. ; 
Arbor Vita, p. doz. 12 0-36 
Aspidistras, p. doz. 18 0-86 

— specimen, each 5 0-10 
Dracaenas, various, 

per doz. 12 0-80 

— vtridis, p. doz. 9 0-18 
Buonymus, various, 

per dozen ... 6 0-18 

Evergreens, in var., 

per dozen ... 6 0-24 

Ferns, in variety, 

per dozen ... 4 0-12 



«. d. i. d. 



per 



Ferns, small, 

iuu ... ... 

Ficus elastica, each 
Foliage plants, var., 

each ... ... 

Lycopodiums, doz. 
Marguerite Daisy, 

per dozen 

Myrtles, per doz.... 

Palms, various, ea. 

— specimens, ea. 21 0-68 

Zonal*, per dozeu... 6 0-8 



4 
1 

1 
8 

6 
6 
1 



0- 
0- 

0- 
0- 

0- 
0- 



0-15 

















Fbuit.— Average Wholesale Prices. 



t. d. I. d. 
Apples, Tasmanian 

andVictorian, 

R i b s t o n s, 

Pearmains, 

New York 

Pippin, Stur- 

mer, Prince 

Bismarck, Ac, 

per case .. 12 
Apricots, box of 24 1 
Bananas, per bunch 8 
Cherries, sieve ... 10 

— ■— ■ DO X • • ■ • • • » 

Cranberries, Ameri- 
can, box ... 11 

— Russian, kegs.. 1 
Figs, per dozen .. 4 
Gooseberries, quart 

— Frenoh package 
6 lbs 8 6 — 



0-15 6 
0-13 
0-10 
6 — 
— 

— 
6 — 
0-8 

10-1 



Grapes, Belgian A., 

i>erlb.,new ... 
Snglish, Ham- 
bros, per lb. ... 

— Muscats p. lb. 
Lemons, per case... 
Lychees, Chinese, 

packet, 1 lb. ... 
Melons, each 
Oranges, Jafia,cases 

— Murcia, cases of 

150 or 200 ... 

— Blood, 

Peaches, per dnzen 
Pears, Australian, 

Ccs W jo • t • t • 

Pines, St. Michaels, 

each 

8trawberries, p. lb. 

— Seconds 



t. d. #.d. 

1 3- l u 

2 6-80 

5 0-70 

6 0-10 

18-14 
13-19 
15 — 

7 6-98 

7 6-96 
0-30 

2 0-60 

8 0-60 
2 6-80 
10-16 



3 — 
6-09 
2 0-26 
10-26 
6 0-12 

4 0-50 



Artichokes, Globe, 
per doz. 

— Jerusalem, per 

Asparagus, Giant, 
per bundle ... 

— Toulouse 

— Barcelona 

— Spanish, bund. 

— Sprue ... ... 

— Cahore, bundle 

— Eng., natural, 
per bundle ... 

— Various others 
Beans. D wfs. , Chan- 
nel Island*, lb. 

English, lb. 

Longpod*,iu 

Beetroots, per doz. 

— bushel .. 
Broccoli, dozen ... 

— crates ... ... 

Cabbage, tally 

— Coleworts, per 

bushel ... 2 — 

— dozen 9-10 

Carrots, new French, 

per bunch ... 8 — 

— washed, in bags 4 — 

— Surrey, bunches, 

doz. ... ... 2 6 — 

Celery, Red, dozen 

bundles ... 6 — 
Cress, doz. punnets 16 — 
Cucumbers, per doz. 2 0-80 
Endive, French, per 

dozen 16-20 

Garlic, per lb. ... 08 - 
Horseradish, New 

English,bundle 2 2 6 

— — loose per 

doz., fine ... 16 - 

— Foreign, per 
bundle 10 — 

Leeks, per dozen 

bunches ... 2 — 
Lettuce, Cos, dozen 8 6-40 

— Cabbage, dozen 16-20 
Mushrooms, house, 

per lb 8-09 



,— Average Wholesale Prices. 

Mint, forced and 

natural, per 

dozen bunches, 

according to 

size of bunches 2 0-60 
Onions, Egyptian, 

cwt. bag ... 4 6-50 

— New. bunches. 2 0-26 

— pieklers, sieve £ 6 — 
Parsley, doz. bun. 20 - 

— sieve 10 — 

Peas, Channel Is- 
lands, in handled 
baskets, lb. ... 7-08 

— Frame Tele- 
phone, lb. ... 8-0 10 

— French flats ... 4 — 
Potatos.Bruce.Sax- 

on,tJp-to4>ate, 

Ac, per ton ...80 0-105 

— New Jersey Kid 



s. d. f. d. 

2 0-26 

16-20 

6 0-10 
18-16 

1 — 
10-1 

6 — 
7 — 

2 0-46 
9-10 

6-08 
6-0 8 



neys,percwt 80 0-32 

— — Frame, 

per lb 34, — 

— — Teneriffe, 

per cwt ... 14 0-16 

— Lisbon, per box 4 6-50 
Radishes, Round, 

breakfast, per 

dozen bunches 10-16 

— Long, per doz. 
bunches ... 9-0 10 

Rhubarb natural, 

?»r dozen ... 2 0-26 
ark. per doz. 
bundles ... 9-18 

Salad, small, pun- 
nets, per dozen 11 — 
8eakale, natural, p. 

doz. punnets ... 8 0-10 
Spinach, English, 

per bushel ... 2 0-26 
Tomatos, new 

English, per lb. 9-0 10 

— Guernsey, p. lb. 7-08 

— Canary, boxes.. 2 6-40 
Turnips, New 

French, per 

bunch 6-09 

Watercress, p. doz. 

bunches ... 6 — 



POTATOS. 

Bruce, Saxon, and Main Crop, 80s. to 100*..; Up-to-Dato, 
100s. to 105*. ; Dunbar Main Crop, 105*. to 110s. John Bath, 
82 and 84, Wellington Street, Covent Garden. 

Itemarks.—Jeney new Potatos are now coming in, but 
there is only a light supply at present Gooseberries are not 
very plentiful at present Foreign Cherries and Apricots are 
yet of medium quality. There is much variety in Asparagus, 
home-grown samples are not large. Botne of the Australian 
Pears are very poor. Home-grown Radishes are good. 



:*:*:*r 



London : May 10.— Messrs. John Shaw & 8ons, 8ced Mer- 
chants, of Great Maze Pond, Borough, London, S.E., write 
that, although the spring Clover-seed season is now about 
over, a few sowing orders still drop in, which a»e executed at 
the low rates current There ii no change in Tares. Full 
prices are asked for Mustard and Ripeseed. Herniated, ou 
account of its real scarcity, and some resultant speculation 
therein, is again dearer. For Canary-seed, there is also an 
improved feeling. The late strong rise in Butter Beans, has 
hardened values of White Runners. Peas, Haricots, and 
Lentils also tend upwards. The Linseed market is steady. 



FBUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow : May 10.— The following are the averages of the 
prices recorded since our last report :— Apples, Canadian 
Spies, 14*. to 18s. per barrel; Boston States Russets, 
18*. to 20*. do. ; Oranges, 4cf. to 8tf. per dozen ; Tomatos, 
Guernsey, 4d. to 8d. per lb. ; do., Scotch, 6d. to 8d. 
do. ; Grapes, home, 2*. to 4a. 6cC per lb. ; do. foreign, 
64. do. ; Spring Cabbages, lud. to 1*. per dozen ; Broc- 
coli, Edinburgh, 2*. to 2s. 6rf. per dozen; Herbs, assorted, 
Id. to 2d. per bunch ; Leeks, U. Od. to 3s. <JW. per dozeu 
bunches ; Mint, green, 6d. per bunch ; On ion a, 4s. to 5s. per 
cwt ; Parsley, 3*. to 4a. per stone ; Carrots, new, round, 
Is. per bunch ; do., 5s. to 7s. per cwt. ; Cucumbers, 
4d. to 6d. each ; Lettuces, round, Is. 6rf. per dozen ; 
Radishes, Euglinh, long, Is. 6d. per dozen bunches ; 
Horseradish, 1*. 9d. to 2s. per bundle ; Radishes, round, 6d. 
to Q<1. per dozen bunches ; Mushrooms, Is. to Is. 3d. per lb. ; 
Beetroots, 6d. to Id. per dozen ; Mustard and Cress, 3d. per 
punnet ; Spinach, 4*. to 6t per stone ; Rhubarb, 14s. to 1(5*. 
per cwt ; Turnips, new French white, Is. to Is. 3d. per bunch ; 
Swedes, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per bag ; Broccoli, Irish, 2s. to 2s. <kf. 
per dozen; Greens, 5s. to 6s. for ten dozeu ; Seakale, la to 
Is. 6d. per bunch. 

Liverpool : May 10. — Wholesale Vegetable Market. — 
St. John's.— Potatos, Is. per peck, Peas, 6d. per pound; 
Cucumbers, 4d. to 6d. each; Grapes, home, 3s. to 4s. per 
pound ; Pines, English, 4s. to 6s. each ; Mushrooms, Is. 4d. 
per pound. Birkenhead.— Potatos, Is. to Is. 44. per peck ; 
do., new, 2d. to 5d, per pound ; Peas, 6d. do. ; Asparagus, 2s. 
to 8s. par 100 ; Cucumbers, 2d. to 6d. each ; Strawberries, 4s. 
per pound ; Cherries, 8d. do. ; Grapes, English, Is. 6d. to 8s. 6d. 
do.; Mushrooms, Is. to Is. 6d. do. 
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Avxmna Pucn of British Dora (per imperial qr.), for the 
vseek ending May 0, ud for the oarrea ponding period of 
1(97, together with the difference In the quotation*. Time 
■awes are based on nho OOdjU Weekly Return :— 
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The Weather. 



Carnations Diskasid i yl. P. jr. The mouldy 
dirty appearance of the foliage, and the rotten 
■terns, are due to fungi. The phut* are being 
kept too damp. Useful hints on treatment of 
~' 7 ~ ■ will be found in a reoent report to the 



Carnations v. 



"aoeuznnlatsd temperature indicates the aggregate 
t, aa wellai the duration, of degree* of temperature 



ibove or below *J* Tahr. for the period ni , , 

combined result 1* expnaeed In Day-degress— a "Day- 
denree " rignlfVlng 1' continned for twenty-four hour*, or 
'"' ^** r i y~j* r •* **s*s«s for an lnrenely proportional 



The districts Indlealed By munber In the first column are 

0, .Scotland, N- Principal >FW?rod<Ktu Disfrfett- 
1, Boollend, I. ; s, England, N.E. ; s, England E ■ 
*, Midland Counties ; 6, England, Including London B. 

Prlactpol ffroafna, ate. District! — 6, Scotland, W ■ 
7 England, N.W. ; g, Wend, B.W. ; 9, Ireland, N. ; 
10, Ireland, 8. ; • ChaaueTlalanda, ' 



THE PAST WKEI 

Thx following summary record of the i 

the Britjih Islands for the week ei 

furnished (rem the Meteorological Office ■— 

ither unsettled at < 

onal rain «t most of oni more northen 

lone. After Tuesday, however, ver) 

q bright days and cold nights, setii 

"nued throughout the reel 



> week, with oc 



le Kingdom 



The tnnprmtvrf waa Juit equal In the mean In ■ Inland, 8.' 
and the ' Channel Island*, 1 but below It elsewhere, the deBelt 
ranging from r In ' EngUod, B.W." and ' rrelnnd, N.,' to 4* In 
' Bngland, N.E. and ■.,' and ' Scotland, N. and W„' and to as 
much as o' In 'Scotland, E.' The highest of the maxima were 
registered either during the middle or end of the period, aod 
ranged from M* In ' England, 8.,' W in "England, B.W. "and 
St" In Ireland, to 5V" in -England, N.W.,' and to Si- in 
'England, N.E.' The absolute minima, which occurred 
during the latter half of the week, were Tory low for the time 
of year. In 'Scotland, N. and B.' the IhennometM in the 
acreen fell to Si', in •Scotland, W. 1 to ST. and In 'England, 
N.E' and the 'Midland Counties ' teas', while elaewhen the 
minima varied from E9* in 'England, E.,' to as- In 'England, 
B.,' and to «• In the 'Channel Islnnds.' The diurnal range 
w*a, therefore, large, and sharp ground-frost prevailed almost 
nightly, the lowest grasl reading" reported being Jf at Fort 
William, and 23" at Qcbtertyre and Loughborough. 
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d It In 'Scotland, W.,' 
laewbere. Over the eout] 
■ hardly appreciable, a 



flue instances of -maggots In the above leaf are 
Indicated by ax.] 

Royal Horticultural Society, Scientific Com- 
mittee, see Gardeners' Chronicle, April 29, p. 270, 
The disoaae on your plants is uot clearly 
bacterioeia, yet the fungus present ia greatly 
favoured by excessive moisture. To check the 
fungus uae some fungicide, for example, potassium 
sulphide at rat* of j ounce to each gallon of 
water ; apply aa a floe Bpray above and below 
the foliaee at intervals of two or three weeks. 
C'rji'OMBBras turning Yellow AT THE Tip r A. C. 
This may bo due to several causes, viz., to lack 
of top or of bottom heat, to disease of fungoid 
nature, or to eelworms at the root, these being 
introduced with the soil. Please nond some 
fruits, roots, foliage, Ac, for our inspection. 
CvTlMlis scopAriuh Sport : £'. S. The plants sent, 

l bed of Cytisus scoparius 

!. And roan us. 



Jenkinsii usually flowers" from the last-mat 

pseudo-bulbs, although any of the older 1 

may produce flowers from the unflowered no 

Fran Manors : It. B. Yes ; nas in the proportion 

of one part manure to sixteen parti oornpost. 
Fruit by the "S.S. Omrah" prom Ta*makia: 
J. Barnard, Bowes Park. The vessel was 
expected ia the river on Thursday last, i.e., a day 
and half before tbe advertised time, Tha major 
part of tbe cargo will go to Covaot Garden, sad 
be there disposed of by auction. It ia usual for 
samples of the fruit brought over from Australian 
ports to London to be exposed at a few shops 
[o Monument Yard one day before sale takes 
place, and announcements of sales are made in 
the same quarter. ' 

Inbkcts : Windsor. The beetles are Aphodiui 
feasor ; very common at times in cow-dung and 
manure. Not iu any way injurious, that we are 
aware of.— B. L. II. In respect to the woodlice, 
you must catch them. Hollowed pieces of Potato, 
Turnip, So., turned with hollowed aide down- 
wards, make very good trap* ; and if looked at 
occasionally, and those insects found secreted 
thereon plunged into boiling water, yon will soon 
diminish their nnmber. 
Masoukrite Leaves 1 -SWA Waliaa. Tbe leaves 
are attacked by the Marguerite Leaf-miner 
(Pbytomyza nigricornis), see figure, which -we 
reproduce below. The maggots of this insect cat 
all the fleshy portion of tbe leaf, leaving the two 
surfaces entire. It will be beet to remove every 
badly-infested leaf from the plants, and bum 
them. Go over the plants occasionally after- 
wards, and by examining leaves still affected, 
the maggots can be detected, and squeezed 
between the thumb and finger. 
Melon Leaves Diseased; Constant Render and 
F. L. This is an " anthraonose," due to a fungus. 
Melons and allied plants are attacked by vnnou.i 
fungi which produce spot ting of the leaves. The 
same is the case abroad, and much attention has 
been given to diseases of this kind in America, 
where they are very prevalent. A good remedy 
has yet to be found. The kind of fungus present 
indicates too much moisture and lack of air; 
the plants would be stronger and the fnngus 
checked if this were adjusted better. With 
regard to spraying, the best we can do is to 
quote an American of much experience. He 
aays, "Cucumbers, Ac, may be treated with 
fungicides for anthracnose and mildew with rea- 
sonable hope of success. Bordeaux Mixture was 
the beat substance employed In my experiments, 
it not only increased tha yield, but prevented 
rotting of the fruit." 
Names or Plants : CtrrretpondsnU not ansinrred ia 
this issue ors rtqnuttd tabs so good a* to consult 
thr following number. — B. A. O. 1, Dendrobium 
pulobellum ; 2, Cypripedium Lawrenaearjum ; 
3, Adiautum hispidulum tenellum ; 4, Selagiriella 
viticulosa ; 6, Berberis stenophylla ; oVKerria 
japonica flora pleno.— S. 0. 8. Begonia incar- 
nata maculosa ; 2, Selaginella viticulosa ; 3, 
Adiantum oinoatum mundulum ; 4, Pilcainiea 
angustifolia ; 6, Ciseus discolor ; 6, Begonia 
nitida, probably, aendwhen In flower.—/". M . trn- 
cidium luridum ; 2, Onoidiam altlsalmnm ; 3, 
Oncidium sphacelatam.— M. O. 1, known in 

ftrdens as Chlorophytnm Sternbergiauam ; 2, 
racbeleospermum jasminoidee ; 3, Centaurea 
ragunina; 4, prabahly Libonlapeiirhoaiense, send 
when in flower, —ft. S. C. Ornithogalnm nutans, 
and may be found wild in many places. — F. G.S. 
Vitis Antarctica, known in some gardens as 
Cissus antarctica.— E. S., Durham. Aaclepiaa 
curassavioa. — W. T. Your OdoDtogloeaum is a 

Eretty form of the pink-tinted 0. Anderson iaanm 
nown as O. Ruckarianum. It is not a true O. 
crinpum, bat a natural hybrid of it and (). glorio- 
sum. — F . C. Too scrappy to be named with 
certainty.— P. H. 1, Anemone hortenaU var. 
stellata ; 2, Exacum afGne ; 3, neit week. 

Somic-src.TioNS Kscaivrc-Lyle {with thanks).-F. C. F.— 
8. W. (ncit week). -A. H. P.— G. B. «.— W. D. Roebuck. 
-R. C. D.— W. W.— W, H. V.-R. B. C— R. D.— Marry 
wether.— A. C.—3.fL—J. C.-J. D.— K. C— L. 8.-C. U. M. 
— W. O. B.— H. de WUde.-D. T. P.— J. BagoL-T Slrap- 
aon.-J. mieoin.-C. & E.-H. O. B.-A]iilo™ Besder.- 
U. M.-F. C.-ll. T.Wood. 
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AN OLD SCOTCH FLORIST. 

w A BOUT the beginning of the eighteenth 
-£*- century the best garden in Scotland 
was that of J. Justice, at Crichton, near Edin- 
burgh." So wrote Loudon ; but he was scarcely 
correct. Because the fame of this celebrated 
garden was unknown till the thirties, and it was 
not until towards the end of his career, perhaps 
twenty years later, that the reputation of the 
garden was at its highest pitch. As in the case 
of Shenstone, the love of Justice for gardening 
was carried to such extreme lengths, that a 
few years previous to his death (1762) he had 
to dispose of his property and his collection of 
plants. His father was a merchant in Edin- 
burgh, and must have been possessed of no little 
wealth. He, himself, was a lawyer, and held an 
appointment as one of the principal Clerks of 
Session, an office held later by Sir Walter Scott. 
Justice is now most generally known as the 
pioneer cultivator of the Pine-apple in Scot- 
land, having in 1732 erected a pine-stove in 
his garden at Crichton, and there commenced 
its cultivation, which soon spread over the 
country. A plan of this structure appears in 
his Scots* Gardener Director, and it is obvious 
that, for the period, it was erected regardless 
of expense. 

The above-named work was first published in 
1754, and it was the intention of the author 
at first that it should have comprised all sec- 
tions of gardening. He, however, found that 
it would be inconvenient to do so, and merely 
divided it into two parts, the first of which, 
" Practical Instruction in Gardening," is con- 
fined to the cultivation of fruit and vegetables, 
and the second, " Anthology ; or a Treatise of 
the Culture of Flowers, and Practical Instruc- 
tions given therein, being the result of Experi- 
ments in Floristry, from 1726 to 1751." The first 
part, though it was at one time highly esteemed, 
is in reality the least interesting, because one 
feels that much of the matter is largely subject 
to conjecture on the part of the author. The 
portion devoted to flowers, on the other hand, 
is very largely original, and with the lapse of 
years must become increasingly valuable as a 
record of successful floriculture in the eighteenth 
century. 

• Perhaps, next in time to The Scots 1 Director, 
the work entitled The Britisli Gardener*' 
Calendar, chiefly adapted to the climate of 
North Britain, to which is added a Dissertation 
on Forest Trees, would make its appearance. 
It was published in 1759. The British Gardeners 9 
Director was the last of Justice's effiisions, and 
is largely an extended Scots' Director. It 
appeared in 1764. 

Reverting to The Scots' Director, one is pleased 
to find it the repository of exhaustive lists of 
vegetable** and flowers cultivated in Scotland 
150 years ago. The 1721 edition of Reid's 
Seats* (hxrdenzr, as well an that of 1766, no 
doubt contains a limited dumber of flowers, in 
addition to those named in that of 1683. But 



compared with the lists in the Director, they are 
limited indeed. It is, however, not a little 
curious that the Potato, though mentioned by 
Held, does not appear in the above. The 
omission seems to emphasise the early dislike 
exhibited by the Scots to the noble tuber, the 
reason for which may have been the same as 
that of the Puritans, viz., the absence of any 
mention of the esculent to be found in 
Scripture ! 

Vegetables, as detailed in an inserted copy of 
Patrick Drummond's Catalogue for 1754, were 
numerous and well selected ; the gardener, 
for example, having had to select from : twenty- 
four sorts of Peas, twelve sorts of Lettuces, 
eight kinds of Kidney Beans, ten sorts of 
Cabbages, not including Savoys and Kales. 

The " Pot-herbs " include Columbine, Vir- 
ginian Tobacco, cultivated as a vulnerary ; 
White Poppy, and Carduus Benedictus, tho 
last esteemed as a febrifuge. Evelyn mentions 
how he sat covered with blankets, his legs in 
a " deepe churne filled with hot milk, and 
drinking carduus posset, then going to bed and 
sweating." It worked a cure ! 

In the lists of hardy fruits, we find in addition 
to many French and English Apples, such 
decidedly Scotch varieties as the Grey, Yellow, 
and Stoup Leedingtons, Fulwood, Gogar 
Pippin, Potteraw Apple, and the French 
"Orgfllon," generally thought to be Scotch 
under the names of Oslin and Arbroath Pippin. 
Among Pears are Achan, Swan's Egg, Crawfurd, 
Golden Knapp, Carnocks, and Lemon Pear. 
Plums include "Hairsflaws," a name I have 
nowhere seen but here. We gather from the 
text that hardy fruits were cultivated almost 
entirely in " Orchyards," which Justice recom- 
mends doing away with, and instead, growing 
Apples, Pears, and Plums on dwarfing-stocks, 
as espaliers in kitchen gardens. "Currans" 
are recommended to be trained upon walls on 
north aspects ; and the finer Apples — Golden 
Pippin, Nonpareil, and Reinette Gris — on walls 
for dessert. 

It was, however, as a cultivator of flowers, 
and particularly as an expert in bulb-culture, 
that Justice excelled. He appears to have 
cultivated what in his judgment were the most 
beautiful of all kinds of flowering bulbs, and 
in order to thoroughly understand continental 
methods of culture, he made two voyages to 
Holland and Flanders, and also travelled through 
Italy. The result of his observations was the 
adoption of Dutch methods, modified to suit the 
olimate of Scotland. Success, as he informs 
us, beyond that achieved by foreign growers, 
attended his efforts, and instead of imported 
bulbs dwindling in size as was usual, they 
increased from year to year, and produced 
better spikes than he had ever elsewhere seen. 
The soil he employed for Hyacinths was largely 
composed of dung, or, in his own words, of 
" four shares of old, well-rotted cow's dung, 
one share of pure white sand, and one share of 
peat." 

In his opinion the soil near Leith was 
eminently suited to produce bulbs of the best 
quality, and he strongly advised florists to 
undertake their propagation and growth in that 
locality. The method of growing Hyacinths 
from offsets is fully detailed, and that of 
raising new varieties from seeds. The best 
kinds to grow for seeding are also named, 
which were all semi - doubles, though Hill 
(Eden, 1759) recommends a single variety called 
Zumbul for this purpose. Justice was fully 
convinced, as the results of his own observation 1 
and experiments, that new varieties could be 



originated in Scotland, and old varieties multi- 
plied as successfully as in Holland, and 
the necessity of annually purchasing from 
the foreigner a supply of flowering roots at 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissus obviated. 
But it cannot be concealed that a Hyacinth 
in 1754, was a different flower from that of 
to-day. The finest spike he was ever able to 
produce was composed of thirty-eight bells, and 
he considered that number extraordinary. 
Varieties engraved in Hill's Eden had only a 
few bells on each, and as late as 1807 a plate by 
Sydenham Edwards of a group of Hyacinths, 
shows that the advance had been inconsiderable 
at that date. Raising good seedlings, it will 
therefore appear, was not so very difficult. 

In addition to a long list of named varieties 
set down without remark, there is also a 
descriptive list of tho best single and double 
varieties in the collections of the celebrated 
firms of Voorhelms and Van Zompell. Of 
single varieties sixty-two sorts are thus 
described, and of double kinds eighty-Bix. 
The finest of the former was La Reine des 
Femmes, which produced, at Crichton, thirty- 
four to thirty-eight bells, and was sold when 
new at 50 guilders a root, " which is a great 
price for a single Hyacinth." From Herma- 
phrodite, a semi-double variety, he *' raised 
some very valuable double flowers." Justice 
entertained no doubts as to which, single or 
double, were best worth growing. The former 
were esteemed for growing in " Water-glasses," 
but the latter were in a particular manner the 
flowers of the florist. Gerard mentions both 
double and single sorts, and there is, therefore, 
good reason for thinking doubles to have been 
the chief sorts cultivated for the better part of 
three centuries. The money-value of double 
sorts will appear from the following quotation, 
while it also displays the descriptive powers of 
our author : — 

u Konig Solomon is one of the grandest and 
prettiest flowers which has ever appeared 
amongst the Hyacinth tribes, and it may well 
be named King Solomon, as it may justly vie 
with that great Prince in the prime of all his 
glory. This hath a high and bold strong stem, 
adorned with a great Number of vast, large, 
strong, succulent, spicy-smelled, erect, and 
admirably well-reflected Bells, which attract 
the Eyes, and inspire Joy to the Beholder, and 
display a large Heart most admirably enamelled 
with carnation, white, yellow, and bright green 
Colours, it has a noble Spike, and is a lata 
Blower ; at its first appearance it was sold for 
600 Gilders per Root." That is, £61 5«. ; 
Gloria Mundi sold for 500 guilders, but common 
sorts were inexpensive. 

He also cultivated a large collection of Tulips, 
in which " Semper Augustus " of Tulipomania 
fame appears. For want of time he did not 
attempt to raise seedling Tulips. One of bis 
favourite flowers was Polyanthus Narcissus, 
among which appear among others the names 
of Soleil d'Or and Bazelman Major, sorts still 
in commerce. He notes these as being well suited 
for water-glass culture. Ranunculus and Ane- 
mones were planted not only in the open ground 
but also in pots. These were cultivated with 
great zest at the period under review, and 
Justice introduced numbers of seedlings. His 
collection of these and some other plants seem 
to have passed into the hands of Anderson & 
White, nurserymen, whose collection of Ane- 
mones in 1766 was said to be the finest in 
Britain. Fritillartas, Irises, and Liliams wttfe 
also largely growii by Justice*. His collection 
of Primroses, and in particular of the Poly- 
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' anthus Primrose, was large. Of the latter he 
sowed the seeds in boxes of soil in June, 
planted out the following March, and when 
the plants flowered, he selected the best, and 
' preserved them only. He remarks, " Some 
incomparable beauties happen often to reward 
the trouble of sowing and cultivating them." 
' His collection was considered superior to any 
in Great Britain. 

For Auriculas also, Justice was deservedly 
famous. The seed of Scotch Auriculas was 
said at this period to have been exported to 
Holland, and its produce imported to England. . 
At this time the quality of the individual 
flowers was not so much considered as size 
of truss. Justice allowed two trusses to re- 
main and develop on his blooming plants. He 
raised seedlings from seed sown directly it 
was ripened and gathered. He cultivated 
a few plants in the open ground, and potted 
them up to flower. Frames, provided with 
wooden shelves rising in tiers were used to 
exhibit the plants when in bloom, and a portion 
of the collection was cultivated in frames facing 
north. 

In addition to the flowers already mentioned, 
other 400 sorts are more or less fully described 
and culturally treated. For seven years he 
tried to raise the double white Hepatica from 
seed, but failed, ' ' although," he says, "I raised 
many singles and semi-doubles of various whites, 
flesh, and carnation colours ; and will try again 
for it, for I am told the florists in Holland have 
obtained it from seeds." The double white 
Hepatica is one of the mysteries of floriculture, 
it having been recorded as existing by many old 
authors, while others altogether deprecate its 
having ever had an existence. With the Sweet 
William he had a more gratifying experience, 
for as he relates : — " In Anno 1749 I raised in 
my garden a plant of the whole-podded double 
Sweet William, of a colour finer than Fairchild's 
Mule. These plants put into pots in a light 
fresh soil, make a pretty appearance in the 
windows or chimnies of rooms in summer." 
His remarks on Carnations are very good, and 
these he preferred to grow in pots, because " it 
makes a better show to blow them in pots, and 
upon a proper stage, than in the open ground." 
From which it will appear that our author was 
before everything a florist. R. P. Brother n* W. 



The Bulb Garden. 

■ • ■ 

CRINTJM LATIFOLIUM. 

This magnificent Crinum is just now in flower. 
It has a flattened bulb, 8 inches in diameter, and a 
dozen tapering, channeled leaves, each 3 feet long, 
and flinches wide at the base. The peduncle is 
3 feet high, and now bears an umbel of a dozen 
almost sessile, fragrant flowers, each 10 inches 
long, and consisting of a green, curved tube, and a 
horizontal, cupped limb of equal length. The 
perianth segments vary in width from 1 to 2 inches, 
are recurved at the tips, and have a pale band of 
red on the outside, a very slight tint of this colour 
being suffused throughout tho whole flower. The 
plant delights in an open, rich, and durable soil, 
plenty of water, and a temperature during growth 
of 60° F. The leaves being deciduous, the plant 
may be rested in a temperature of 45° F. , and the 
bulbs require but little or no water until the fol- 
lowing spring. C. latifolium is an Asiatic species, 
and is in no respect difficult to cultivate. By 
shading the plants from strong sunshine they may 
be grown out-of-doors during the summer months. 

HlPPEASTRUM OEGAXEKSE. 

Lake many other species of Hippeastrum, H. 
"'anense (Bot, Mag., t, 3803), has been crowded 



from most gardens by the showy cross-bred varie- 
ties. An example is now flowering here, from an 
importation of last year, described by the importer 
as having been found growing •• in a sub-epiphytal 
slate on the bifurcated trunks of forest trees in 
Brazil. " It is characterised by having acute leaves, 
I J foot long ; a peduncle as long as the leaves, 
bearing two flowers with short green tubes. The 
perianth segments are undulating, thin, and satiny, 
light crimson above, bright green below, and are 
* united at the base by an ivory-white incurved 
corona. The plant requires an open, rather loose 
compost, as the roots ascend if they meet with 
much obstruction. The temperature and shading 
usually given to Cattleyas suits this plant. 

Eliskna loxgipetala. 
This beautiful and rare bulbous plant produces 
lorate, distichous leaves, a yard or more long, and 

, a flattened peduncle, 4 feet high, bearing seven pure 
white flowers, each with a spreading limb, 9 inches 
in diameter, the segments being narrow, nndulating, 
recurved, and much twisted. The stamens and 
styles are very conspicuous, and recurve at the 
tips. The plant requires a temperature of 55° F., 
when growing, with plenty of water, and shade 
from strong sunshine. The bulbs may be dried off 
gradually when growth has ceased, and the leaves 
begin to turn yellow, withholding water altogether 
from the beginning of the following winter until 
growth recommences. E. longipetala may be pro- 
pagated by offsets or by seed, both of which it pro- 
duces very sparingly. The plant grows well in a 
light sandy loam, enriched with leaf-soil, and if 

' healthy, it should not be disturbed for several years. 
The plant was figured in the Bot. Mag., t. 3873. 
G. B. M., Islcworth. 
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Maranta major, hort. — When a market-grower 
. gets hold of a useful decorative-plant that is new 
to him, he gives it a name which fits it more or 
less, and serves his purpose. This is what hap- 
pened to the plant known in gardens as Maranta 
major, which has been grown by London nursery- 
men for at least six years, finding a ready sale for 
furnishing purposes. It is described as a Maranta 
of pleasing aspect and graceful habit, with tufted 
leaves 2 to 3 feet high, composed of slender brown 
petioles, and an oval blade 4 to 9 inches long, of 
different shades of green. It has the constitution 
of an Aspidistra, enduring for a long time without 
injury the dry atmosphere and changing tempera- 
ture of the dwelling-house. This plant has been 
grown at Kew for the last twenty years at least, 
and its correct name is Ischnosiphon leucophcnus. 
The genus Ischnosiphon is closely related to Maranta, 
and consists of over a dozen species of tall green- 
leaved plants, with long, slender branching spikes 
of sheathing bracts, and small uninteresting flowers. 
All the species are natives of tropical America, 
I. leucophceus being Brazilian. 

DlANTHERA ILLUSTRIS. 

Plants of this pretty Acanthad, also called Por- 
phyrocoma lanceolata, were exhibited under the 
first-mentioned name by Messrs. F. Sander & Co. 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
held on April 18. Although an old garden-plant, it 
puzzled the Floral Committee, and it was only on 
examples of it being forwarded to Kew, that it was 
i den tided with the plant figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 4176 (1845). It is there described as 
"a truly charming plant, for the possession of 
which we are indebted to Mr. Forkel, gardener to 
His Majesty the Kio£ < f the Belgians, at Brussels, 
who sent it to us under the above name ; but, un- 
fortunately, without any history, so as to leave us 
iu the dark as to its native country, or the author 
of its very appropriate name {porphyron, purple ; 
and home, head of hair), given in allusion to the 
singularly richly-coloured spikes of deep purple, 
from within the scales of which the scarcely less 
brightly - coloured bluish flowers appear. It 
was exhibited in the Horticultural Society's 



Rooms, and excited admiration from the beauty of 
the blossoms, which consist in the dark purple 
comb-like parts, half covering the Laminm-like 
violet flowers. " It grows to about a foot in height, 
and has drooping lanceolate dark-green leaves. It 
has been called Amphlscopia Pohliana, and is now 
known to be a native of Brazil. 

RlCHAEDIA BUFFUSA. 

Except for the absence of grey spots fromtbe 
leaves, and the larger size of the spathe, I do not 
see how the plant exhibited at the Drill Hall last 
week under the first-mentioned name differs from 
E. melanoleuca, figured in the Botanical Maga&u, 
t. 5765 (1869). This species is remarkable for its 
wide, almost heart-shaped leaf-blade, the presence 
of bristle-like hairs on the base of the leaf-stalk, 
the comparative shallowness of the spathe, which 
is cream-yellow, and open to the very base, thus 
exposing the large irregular blotch of dark purple 
at the base, and the short, erect spadix. It was 
first introduced by Mr. William Bull, and flowered 
in his Chelsea nursery in 1868. The absence of 
spots on the leaves of the plant shown last week is 
not of much significance, as everyone acquainted 
with the plants of this genus knows. Thus, there 
are green and spotted forms of R. Pentlandi and 
R. Elliotiana; and I have seen a green-leaved 
R. Rehmanni. R. aurata, of which a flower was 
shown for comparison with the .plant called suflbsa, 
is a form of R. hastata, which has very different 
leaves from R. melanoleuca. W. W. 



The Rock Garden. 

— 9 

THE ROCK GARDEN AT LITTLE SILVER, 
HIGH BIC KINGTON, NORTH DEVON. 

The accompanying illustrations depict a portion 
of a rock-garden which— on behalf of Messrs. R. 
Veitch & Son, Exeter— I had the pleasure of 
constructing about four years ago. Littlo Silver, 
tho property of Captain Barton, is situated on 
a very con?phmous hill among picturesque sur- 
roundings, within a dozen miles of Barnstaple. 
The approach is by means of a rather steep 
carriage-drive, traversing a wood, but the summit 
of the hill on which the house stands is only 
scantily planted with trees, and affords there- 
fore admirable views over many miles of tb« 
charming valley of the river Taw, which latter can 
be distinctly seen meandering through meadows, 
rocks, and woodland. 

In laying out the grounds, the abrupt slope near 
the house was rather difficult to deal with. An 
ordinary terrace- slope among natural surrounding! 
so bold and excessively undulating would have been 
quite out of place, and for this reason, chiefly, it 
Avas suggested that the grounds ad joining the boose 
should be supported by apparently natural rock, 
which wonld not only harmonise better with tbe 
surrounding country but furnish an excellent home 
for alpine plants. A quarry of suitable stone was 
among the resources of the estate, from which it 
was an easy matter to procure suitable materials, 
consisting of stratified layers of hard shale, with 
veins of chert aud ironstone. 

A slope in front of the house was unavoidable, 
but it was made of a character as bold and undu- 
lating as possible, and varied here and there by 
rocks occurring singly or in scattered masses, 
having the appearance of having been forced 
through the sward by volcanic agency. In the 
steepest and boldest portion of this slope the rocks, 
too, were made to appear more imposing and more 
massive in character; and the first illustration 
(fig. 114) gives an idea of a small cave in this part 
of the work. This, especially on a hot summer day, 
forms a cosy retreat, with room to accommodate 
about half-a-dozen persons, its coolness being added 
to by a purling stream that issues from one of iu 
recesses, which, after disappearing below the floor 
of the cave, forms a small pond as seen in the fore- 
ground of the' illustration. Tbe cave is so arranged 
as not to be dark in any part, and the large stones 
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fanning the roof are at some little distance from 
the beck wall, and admit sufficient light to enable 
all kind* of Ferns, some specie! of Primula, and 
groups of Ramondia pyrenaica to flourish at the 
back of the cave. Then, too, Adiantum pedatn.nl 
expands ita arching fronds to much advantage, and 
tnotsy Saiifrages help to enliven the scene. 

The pond referred to had, of course, to bo formed 
with cement, but of this every trace Wat carefully 
concealed, partly by groups of rocks, and partly by 
the sward dipping down to the level of the water. 
The aquatics, visible in the picture are Apono- 
getoo dittacbyon and Menyantbes trifoliata. But 
betides these a number of choice Water Lilies were 



regiua, several forms of Eemerocallii, betide* other 
moisture-loving plant*. 

' The portion of the rock-garden immediately above 
th* cave ahows, in the second illustration (fig. 115), 
the exterior roof of the cave as teen from above. 
It also show* how in parte the rocks, for the sake 
of variety, have been interspersed with grsssy 
banks, studded with suitable plants. In the fore- 
ground are batches of Genista scoparia var. 
Andreana, Fuchsia pnmila, and Iceland Poppies in 

Towards the middle of the picture are seen the 
handsome corymbs of Anacampeero* Borderi, whose 
fleshy leaves and red Hewers remind one of Sedum. 



The whole rook-garden, from the fact of it* being 
not a continuous mass of stones, but very much 
broken up by groups of plant* or grassy banks, 
appears very much larger than it ia in reality, and 
a* the plants are arranged not so much with a view 
to immediate effect a* to successive display of form 
and colour, there it always something in bloom. 
- I cannot go into details about all the plant* used, 
but must be content with enumerating some of the 
principal ones which have given the best result*. 
Among small plants I will mention Hutohinsfe 
alpina, Primula viscosa, P. nivalis, P. villosa, P. 
Auricula, P. intermedia. Edelweiss, Saxifraga Bnr- 
teriana, S. apiculata, 8. oppositifolia, 8. juni- 
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planted in spaces specially prepared for them, and 
these afford excellent effects. Among the smaller 
•pedes used are Nymphiea Laydeckeri rosea, N. 
pygmsa alba, and the pale yellow -flowered N. 
pygnuca helvola. The larger growing species of 
Water Lilies are N. Marliacea cornea, N. M. 
chromatella, and N. M. albida. The overflow from 
the pond farms a streamlet that lose* itself beneath 
s tock. From the grassy banks bordering the 
pond and streamlet, spring colonies of moisture- 
loving plants, so arranged in this instance that the 
roots have easy access to tbe water. Among such 
plant*, I may mention groups of German Iris and 
Iris Kcmpferi, the dark rose-coloured Lythrum 
Sahcaria var. roseum tuperbum, Spiraea rivularis, 
S. Mtilboidee, the tall and bold a. gigantea, S. 
palmita, Osnmnda regal:*, Carex pendula, C. 



macropliyllum ; and here are alto bright masse* of 
Armeriamaritima rosea, bright blue flowering Cam- 
panulas, the pink Acantbolimon qlumaceum, and 
several colonies of Megatea purpurea, which, with 
its large leathery leave* and rosy-purple flowers, la 
particularly striking in appearance. Other bold 
plants used are Yuccas, the graceful Hedyaarum 

multijugum, Centaurea raontana, in pink, white, 
and blue varieties, and a collection of flelian- 
themum in variety. This illustration also shows 
rocky steps leading from tbe cave and the lower 
portion of the ground to the higher level near the 
house. The steps have been adorned with species 
of Thyme, with Aronaria bslearica, A. Cteepitota, 
Hernitria glabra, and other plants of prostrate habit, 
which in time will partly conceit them, and thus 
afford a natural appearance, - 



perina, S. sancta, S. longifolia, Potenlilla nitida, 
Veronica telepbii folia, Achillea rupestria, various 
Gentianas, Sedum spatulifolium, Androsace camea, 
A. lanuginosa, and many more. The plants just 
enumerated aro so placed, that they cannot 
speedily be overrun by others to their injury. 
Among medium-sized plants of this type, I may 
mention Carlina acaulis, Diauthus arenarius, Hele- 
nium pumilum, Heuchera sanguines. Campanula 
fdomersta, C. dahurica, Zsuschneria califoruica, 
Dianthus superbus, Eryngium alpinum, Morina 
longifolia, Contranthus coccineus, LysimachiaNum. 
mularia, Prunella grandiflora, Ac. 

Here I may also quote a few of the taller kind* 
of perennials which were used partly in groups 
and partly as tingle specimens, viz.. Lychnis chal- 
cedonies, Campanula perticifolit alba, Holenium 
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striatum, Echinops ruthenioua, Tritoma caulescens, 
Doronicum excelsum, Papaver concolor, Delphinium 
in variety, and many more. 

That numbers of suitable "rock shrubs" were 
also used goes without saying, and amoog those 
were the bright Alpen Rose (Rhododendron fer- 
ruginenm), bushes of Cytisus nigricans, Indigofera 
Dosua, the Tree Ivy, Cotoneaster congesta, Erica 
codonodes, other species of Erica, and Japanese 
Maples. 

Every part of the rock-garden is easily reached, 
either by a grass or gravel-path, or by rocky steps, 
very naturally contrived. For the pond and also 
for the roof of the cave the use of cement could not 
be avoided, otherwise no cement or mortar has 
been used in the construction. Where stones 
adjoin each other it was thought desirable to fill 
the crevices with soil and plants rather than with 
cement or mortar, and many of the choicer Alpines, 
if planted in suitable soil, succeed in such narrow 
crevices better than anywhere else. 

The whole *bf the plants are now well established ' 
and in a flourishing condition. T*he illustrations 
are from photographs which I took last summer. 
F. W. Meyer, Elmside, Extter. 



THE MUSCAEL 

{Concluded from p. 292.) 

The Index Kewensis enumerates some fifty-seven 
species. In the Kew Hand-Lint of Herbaceous 
Plants twenty-six species and varieties are given as 
being grown in' the Royal Gardens, Kew, at the 
time of its compilation. There is not entire agree- 
ment between these two works. In the former 
M. atlanticum is referred to M. racemosum ; while 
in the Hand-List it is kept apart. Similarly, M. 
macrocarpum is referred to M. moschatum in the 
Index, but in the Hand-List it appears as a species. 
M. Ma wean urn is not mentioned in the Index. M. 
suaveolens is given in the latter as synonymous 
with moschatum, but in the Hand-List it is a 
separate species ; so is M. transsilvahicum in the 
Hand-List, but in the Index it is referred to M. 
botryoides. Where so much difference "exists 
between these authorities, it is to be expected that 
the confusion in gardens and nurseries is even 
greater. One fears we must be content to take the 
names to some extent as they are. It will thus be 
found better to speak of the various Mu scar is one 
lias grown principally from a gardening point of 
view, and without committing ourselves to the 
correctness of the names. 

M. botryoides, one of the best of our Grape- 
Hyacinths, is much less frequently seen, than it 
should be; and one is surprised to find that in 
many districts it is not nearly so common as the 
considerably duller M. racemosum. M. botryoides, 
the sky-blue Grape-Hyacinth, is a lovely little 
flower, with charming bright blue flowers, with 
whitish margins round the orifices. Few flowers 
are brighter in their time than this Muscari. The 
flowers are arranged in a long cluster, which reaches 
from 6 to 12 inches above the soil. The linear and 
channelled leaves are erect. It comes from 
Southern Europe, and may well be the one spoken 
of by Ruskin in the words already quoted. There 
is a very beautiful pale blue variety named M.b. 
pallidum, which has long spikes of pretty flowers ; 
a superior form of this is named grandiflorum. 
There are two or more white varieties. One some- 
times passes under the name of M. b. album com' 
pactum. This has very small flowers, closely set 
in a small, short cluster, and is inferior in beauty 
to that known as M. b. album grandiflorum. This 
has larger blooms and longer spikes. There is a 
variety named M. b. carneum, which has whitish 
flowers, faintly tinged with flesh-colour. Even- 
tually from this we may obtain the coveted red 
variety, unless it is obtained from the blue form. 
M. botryoides has the fault of increasing too rapidly. 

M. Heldreichi, the Greek Grape-Hyacinth, is an 
exquisite little flower. It is not always obtainable 
true to name, but I have had it both by way of 
Italy and Holland, It is said by some that it is 



later than M. botryoides, but the contrary is the 
case with me. Here it is the first of the true* 
Muscari s to bloom ; it is lighter in colour than the 
typical M. botryoides, with more of white on the 
flower and having larger blooms. M. Heldreichi 
increases freely at the root, but I have not had 
any seedlings, so far as I have seen, in the number 
of years it has been in my garden ; it grows to 
9 inches high in light soil. 

The old M. racemosum looks dull and ineffective 
when compared with the foregoing, its deep blue 
flowers, which have what is described as "the 
odour of plums," being dull and wanting in bright- 
ness. They are smaller also, and in a close cluster. 
The leaves are spreading and nearly prostrate. 
Very pleasing is M. r. carneum with pink blooms. 
M. neglectum is closely connected with M. race- 
mosum, but is, in the writer's opinion, more hand- 
some with its sweet-scented long raceme of deep 
blue flowers. One finds these two do duty for each 
other in some bulb-gardens. M. commutatum, a 
Sicilian species, has blue flowers which pass off to 
purple ; it is very pleasing in some of its stages 
with its many-flowered racemes. M. suaveolens, 
or what I have had for it, was not unlike M. 
neglectum, but with a stronger perfume. 

My first acquaintance with M. atlanticum was 
made in the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens many 
years ago, but it was some time before I had it. 
It is of a dark, not yet dull, blue, and has a fine, 
compact raceme of flowers. 1 should hardly class 
it— or at least the plant I have for it — with M. 
racemosum. I appear to have lost M. armeniacum 
in the course of some garden alterations ; I know 
that I had it, but it has now disappeared. It is a 
lovely little Muscari, with fragrant flowers of 
bright dark blue, with three yellow spots near the 
mouth. 

M. Szovitsianum is a very beautiful little Mus- 
cari, with small flowers on a short raceme. The 
flowers are of a light blue, of a shade near, but not 
the same as, that of Heldreichi. It is of dwarf 
habit, and comes into bloom rather early. M. 
conicum is a lovely species, said, in the Dictionary 
of Gardening, to come from the Campagna ; but, 
according to the Kew Hand- List, its habitat is 
"uncertain." Wherever it comes from, it is one 
of the finest of our Grape-Hyacinths. It has been 
called " Heavenly Blue " by one of our nurserymen, 
and there is some excuse for the name, although it 
Btrongly resembles some of those given to flowers 
by pushful nurserymen among our kinsfolk across 
the Atlantic. Under the name of M. Pinardi, I 
had from a continental nursery a Muscari which, 
despite its glowing description, had no particular 
merit. 

When seen in a mass, M. Maweanum is pretty, 
but where there is so much resemblance among 
members of the genus that it is hardly worth 
having by those persons who desire flowers show- 
ing some distinctness. M. Argaei, as I have had 
it, appears to be the same as M. atlanticum, but I 
think it should have smaller flowers, and a shorter 
raceme. M. polyanthum, which is well spoken o£, 
is here, but it is flowering for the first time this 
year, and is not, at the time of writing, so far 
advanced as to enable me to speak with any 
confidence. 

M. pallens I do not much care much for. It is 
not pure enough to be called white, nor sufficiently 
coloured to be pearl-blue. The racemes are com- 
paratively few-flowered ; it comes from the Cau- 
casus and the Crimea. From Broussa I received 
what appears to beM. pallens, under the collector's 
name of M. racemosum album. What I have as 
M. Strangwaisii is a pretty little flower with 
sharpish racemes, and of free-blooming habit. 
Among those of this section of Muscaris whose 
acquaintance I have yet to make are M. Lelievrii, 
M. latifolium, and a few more or less doubtful 
species. Muscari comosum is more appreciated as 
a curiosity than for its beauty ; it grows very 
vigorously here, and usually causes some surprise 
among people who see it for the first time, although 
their remark of •' queer-looking " is not very 



flattering to its appearance. In a continental 
catalogue one finds a considerable number of 
varieties of M. comosum offered. Acquaintance 
with the type does not induce me to add these to 
my garden flowers. It is a singular flower with it« 
tasselled head. Its variety, M. comosum mow- 
trosum, the feathered Hyacinth, is, however, both 
singular and ornamental, so that it is to be 
regretted that one sees it so seldom now. Its 
violet-blue flowers, of slender, frizzled filament*, 
are quite unique among bulbous plants. 

Only for a year or two after purchasing them 
have I been able to bloom the Muscaris of the type 
of M. moschatum. The typical M. moschatum is 
inconspicuous with its greenish-yellow flowers, but 
the sweetness of their odour is some recompense for 
the poor colour. Under the name of M. macro- 
carpum I had a form with brighter flowers, bat 1 
have been unable to ascertain whether this wai 
the true M. macrocarpum, or the variety of M. 
moschatum named flavum. I have compared ex- 
perience with a nnml>er of my friends who have 
tried the Musk-scented Grape -Hyacinths. Un- 
fortunately they seem no more fortunate in blooming 
it in successive years than the writer. 
. I am all too conscious of the shortcoming! of 
this account of the Muscaris. - Only those who 
have tried to work out the genus* can appreciate 
the obstacles in the way of a satisfactory notice. 
This is, however, presented with the object of 
endeavouring to draw some attention to a pretty, 
but neglected, class of plants adapted to the orna- 
ment of our gardens. S. Arnott, Carsethorn, by 
Dumfries, N.B. 



HATFIELD PRIORY, WITHAM. 

Pleasantly situated in a beautifully wooded 
park, 34 miles southward from Witham, and 
within 1 mile of the picturesque village of Hatfield 
Peverel, is Hatfield Priory, the property of C. W. 
Parker, Esq. The several fine specimens of Cedrni 
Li ban i which luxuriate near to and in front of the 
Priory, go to show the ancient date of the old 
Priory. This building has been superseded by the 
present edifice — a square house built in the Georgiaa 
style. The huge fan-like branches of the Cedars 
reach to the lawn, and the trunk of the largest one 
measures 23 feet in circumference. The grounds 
opposite the south front of the house slope sharply 
from the terrace down to the fence dividing them 
from the park. Here a series of flower-beds on the 
turf form a pretty design, though they might be 
thought by some to be somewhat crowded. The 
view from the flower-garden southward is extensive 
and diversified, and includes "Little Baddow/a 
favourite place for picnics, a short distance from 
the river Chelmer. The weodland scenery west of 
the house is satisfying. A grand shapely specimen 
of the common Beech stands out boldly by itself 
to the left, and within about 100 yards of the sheet of 
water at this side of the Priory. There are also 
numerous handsome specimens of the Ash, Oak, 
Elm, Chestnut, Plane, Sycamore, in the park and 
grounds. At the north side of the house, Mr. Parker 
converted a border of large overgrown Rhododen- 
drons into veritable trees, furnished with young 
growth, and thick healthy-looking foliage, from the 
ground up to a height of between 3 and 4 feet, by 
skilful pruning. A fine Holly-hedge close by also 
bears evidence of his ability to convert and shape 
long-neglected and objectionable tree-growth into 
objects of beauty. Those who built, or were 
responsible for the building, of monasteries and 
priories, have one and all left evidence of their 
great desire to enclose them with tall hedges and 
trees, in order to ensure privacy. A large plant 
of Magnolia grandi flora, trained over a wall on 
the south -side of the Priory, with its large white 
flowers and handsome green leaves, was very 
effective. A nice plant of M. conspicua, similarly 
trained, appeared to be trying its best to cover the 
space allotted to it on the wall. 

The church stands in the grounds of Hatfield 
Priory, and a very pretty one it is. The family 
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bra in entrance to it from the Priory itaelf ; and 
on thai velvety turf on either aide the central walk, 
tame pretty designs are cut, a Maltese cross forming 
\w centre of the figure, that on ono side being a fac- 
limili) of the design on the other side. These beds 
it the time of my visit (August 6} were very attrac- 
fa'rc, being filled with suitable flowering, foliage, 
ud subtropical plants. Beds filled with Black 
Douglas Pelargoniums, and edged with the silvery - 
land Flow or- of -Spring Pelargoniums, showed off 
to advantage. The Maltese Crow, with Tropieolum 
Vanrias, edged with Golden Feather, and patches 
ol blue Lobelia at each end, and " dot " plants of 
Chuuepeuee diacantha wag effective as a bit of 



in suitable placet in the gardens, such as Alstrtn- 
merias, Delphiniums (including various and beau- 
tiful shades of blue), Doronicum Harpur Crewe, 
Echinops Ritro, with its prickly heads of blue 
flowers, Erynginm arnethyetiuum, the silvery 
Thistle -like foliage, surmounted by heads of 
metallic- blue flowers, being very handsome and 
telling in effect, Gaillardia* of the grandiflora 
type, &c. 

The conditions in the kitchen garden go to show 
that grand crops of fruit, vegetables, and Sower* 
can be obtained even during a dry season like 
that of last year, if the soil be kept moist. 

Fruit-trees of the beat kinds and varieties 



A fine old tree of Louise Bonne of Jersey covers a 
wall-space of 288 square feet, and on the lower 
branches of this tree there have been engrafted 
scions of Olou Moroeau, BsrunS Die], and Bellisrime 
d'Eiver, with the result that the tree is furnished 
with healthy, short-jointed wood, and in most 
years plenty of fruit. I may here remark that this 
and many other wall trees Mr. Kerry, the gardener 
at this place, found with shoots crowded together, 
and standing from 12 to 15 inches out from the 
wall when he took charge of the gardens some 
nine years ago, By a persistent and judicious 
pruning year after year, he has succeeded in con- 
verting the neglected, almost barren trees iato 



bedding -out. Begonias semperBoren* was em- 
ployed with good effect in the composition of these 
beds. A ribbon border running parallel with the 
sosth wall of the church, planted with sub -tropicals, 
•ud Calceolaria amplexicaulis in the back row, and 
Verbenas in the 'front, were attractive, as were 
alio Clematis Jackmanni, the variegated form of 
Lonicera flexnoaa, and Jasminum officinale, trained 
ap the church wall. A wall formed the boundary 
of this miniature and neatly-kept flower-garden on 
the north side, clothed from bottom to top with 
Euonymua radicans variegalus, which formed a 
striking contrast to the green, closely-cut grass and 
the various shades of colour in the foliage and 
Havering plants which occupied the bed in tb* 
foreground. 
Herbaceous plants are found in beds and borders 



have been planted against walla, and on either 
side of the walks within the last eight or nine 
years, and the growth of these trees has been 
guided by skilful hands ; and the tree* were of 
such Plums as Kirke's, Denniston's Superb, Coe's 
Golden Drop, Green Gage, Reine Claude de Bavay, 
Transparent Gage, and Victoria. The Peaches 
and Nectarines succeed well on south wall*, 
and the trees were clean in foliage and well 
trained. A Black Hamburgh Vine on the same 
wall is in fine condition, and bears in its season 
a fine crop of fair-sized bunches, which usually 
ripen well. Espaliers or horixontally- trained 
Apples (young trees) of Irish Peach, Beauty 
of Bath, Ribston Pippin, and Cox's Orange 
bear good crops of large, clean-skinned fruit, 
and Ribston Pippin comes especially fine and good. 



shapely, fruitful ones. The old spurs having been 
severely thinned out the first year, and those 
retained trimmed into shape, young shoots per- 
force pushed from the main horizontal branches, 
these being duly pinched and pruned, formed spurs 
and fruit-buds close to the branches, and the 
remaining projecting spurs or branches were 
removed altogether to make space for young ones. 
A fine tree of the Brown Turkey Fig occupies a 
south-eastern aspect between two buttresses of the 
wall of the church, the shoots being allowed proper 
spaoe on the wall to develop, and at the si 
benefit by exposure to the sun's ray*. A p 
of Superlative Raspberries is well worth s 
the canes being from 6 to 8 ft, high and very thick. 
They bear heavy crops of extra largo fruit, fine in 
colour and flavour. 
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Tbe glasshouses consist of two vineries, a stove, 
an orchard-house, a conservatory, a cool-house, 
Melon and Cucumber pits and frames. The 
crops of Madresfield Court, Black Hamburgh, 
and Muscat of Alexandria Grapes were very 
satisfactory. In the stove, well -grown plants of 
Dendrobium nobilo were observed; and in the 
conservatory and cool greenhouse were noticeable 
several fine specimens of Campanula pyramidalis 
alba, as well as the blue variety, having spikes of 
well-developed flowers, about 7 feet high ; Habro- 
thamnus elegans, trained up a back wall, was pro- 
fusely flowered ; tuberous-rooted Begonias and 
Celoaia pyramidalis coccinea and C. p. aurea 
showed good culture, and made a nice display. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to say that Mr. 
S. Kerry (who was a pupil of the late W. W. 
Wildsmith, and the last man whom he assisted into 
a head place) is an enthusiastic gardener, and he is 
to be congratulated upon having employers who 
take such great interest in their garden and in 
gardening generally as Mr. and Mrs. Parker, to 
whose kindness on the occasion of my visit I feel 
indebted. H. W. W. 



VARIATION. 



Many years ago I had the pleasure of visiting a 
high-class turning establishment in London, and 
seeing some of those wonderful compound lathes 
by which the more complicated and varied designs 
are worked out in hardwoods and ivory. In these 
lathes, besides the ordinary revolving motion 
imparted to the article, the chucks holding it were 
also capable of lateral perpendicular motion, 
ranging from horizontal straight lines to perpen- 
dicular ones through all grades of the oval, and 
even through figures of eight. The cutting tools 
were also actuated to perform independent motions 
of their own, so that when brought into contact 
with the faces or sides of the object operated on, 
their eccentric outs formed combinations with the 
eccentric motion of the object, the result being 
patterns of marvellous complexity and perfection. 
To attain these results, discs of metal were 
attached to the apparatus, with holes in their 
margin numbered from I to say 360, and the com- 
binations were determined exactly by means of pegs 
inserted into these holes in such numerical orders 
as formed divisions without a remainder. A cut, 
therefore, forming a figure of 8, or a narrow oval, 
could be made in a flat surface either 360 times, 
each one at a distance of 1 -360th from its neighbour, 
constituting an extremely fine pattern ; or it might 
be cut only 180, 90, 45, 120, 60, 30, 15, or, indeed, 
as I have said, any number iuto which 360 can be 
divided without a remainder, so that at a complete 
turn of the disc the same starting hole is reached. 
Clearly every alteration of number alters the 
pattern, as does every change in the width of the 
oval or figure of 8, and further, so does every altera- 
tion in the depth of the cut ; while if the cut face 
be moved, at same time another set of changes is 
worked io, and in fact an infinite variety is obtain- 
able. Furthermore, it is obvious that symmetry 
of pattern depends upon the numbers being cor- 
rectly calculated, since if these do not count out 
properly there is either a gap or an overlap when 
the final cut is made. Finally, I was shown a 
series of books filled with nothing but numbers, 
each set of which represented an intricate pattern 
which was bound to appear when the pegs were 
adjusted to the controlling discs in accordance with 
the figures. 

Now, it has frequently occurred to me In study- 
ng the phenomena of variation in plants, and 
especially in Ferns, that we have something akin 
to this lathe business underlying the " sports," i.e., 
the abnormal forms, symmetrical and unsym- 
metrical, constant and inconstant, of which such 
an extraordinary number exist. We have not, of 
course, to do with actual numbers, but we have to 
do with complex workings within the cell, which 
normally work out on certain definite lines known 
as specific or generic ones. Some forces pull one 



way, some another, and in hybrids and crosses this 
conflict is accentuated. Two sets of numerical 
discs, to adopt the parallel for the sake of the argu- 
ment, are introduced into the machine, and if these 
numbers harmonise, that is, count out without 
remainders, we get a symmetrical and constant 
cross or hybrid ; but if these do not, reversion or 
imperfection of some sort is constantly occurring, 
the equilibrium is unstable, and no amount of 
selection from the offspring of such imperfect 
plants can make odd numbers even ones. On 
the other hand, if the combination be a spe- 
cially happy one, a perfect fit, so to speak, it 
may be expected to persist, and breed true to 
type. The molecular theory teaches us that 
the atoms of everything, organic or inorganic, 
are in a perpetual state of vibration, and we may 
reasonably assume that every living plant has its 
particular harmony established between the varied 
elemental atoms composing it. Hybrids and crosses 
involve, therefore, complex combinations in which 
harmony comes out as constancy, and discord 
as inconstancy, precisely as exact and inexact 
adjustments of the lathe aforesaid mean regular or 
irregular work, that is, successes or failures. We 
know, indeed, so little of the marvellous inner 
workings of nature that at present we are but 
groping in the dark with our experiments and 
studies, but it is quite conceivable that a fuller 
knowledge would enable a mathematician to calcu- 
late to a nicety what the result of a cross would be 
by calculation of the potencies of each parent. This, 
however, we predict will require a long string of 
Victorian eras' of progress to bring about, and 
meanwhile we can only work hard, experiment 
freely, and glean as much as we can from the 
results obtained. Chas. T.Druery, F.L.S., V.M.II. 



THE FRUIT-TREE BARK-BEETLE. 

(SCOLYTUS RUGULOSUS, RATZ.) 

On May 16, 1898, Prof. E. A. Popenoe wrote from 
Topeka, Kans., that in a search for trees attacked 
by this species in different portions of Kansas, 
many rows of trees were examined, and in nearly 
every tree affected the top was blighted, or a stump 
remained whence a blighted branch had been cut. 
Beetles were also noticed in Pear-trees whose leaves 
were coloured so as to indicate ill-health, and were 
found to be also diseased at the root below the 
budding point. Many of the diseased trees showed 
the beetles just beginning work, precluding the 
possibility of the appearance of disease resulting 
from the beetle attack. The conclusion was reached 
that the diseased trees were preferred by the 
Scolytus as a place of ovi position. In a few trees, 
however, the beetles were found at work where 
there was no sign whatever of ill -health in the 
tree attacked, thus corroborating statements of like 
nature previously made by the writer. 

Mr. Ernest Walker, of Clemson College, S. C, 
wrote on May 18 that this species was doing 
damage on Prunus Simoni, and Japanese Plums. 

Mr. J. C. Andrus, Manchester, Scott County, 
III., stated in a letter dated May 15 that in his 
experience this species attacks Mountain Ash and 
Juneberry ( Amelanchier canadensis), both new food- 
plants for this country, and the latter unrecorded. 

Io response to inquiry in regard to remedies, Mr. 
C. C. Beals, of New London, Howard County, Ind., 
wrote under date of August 23, that this insect 
made its appearance at that place about the middle 
of July, peppering the bark of the Cherry-trees 
with holes, and running about over the bark. In 
two or three days after the first-noticed appearance, 
a tree was sprayed with kerosene, but this had no 
apparent effect. The kerosene was then rubbed 
upon the trunk and larger branches, with the 
result that all the beetles were killed. At the 
time of writing, the tree was doing well. Writing 
again on October 25, Mr. Beals stated that although 
the kerosene killed the insects with which it came 
in contact, the experiment was not an entire success, 
for the reason that the smaller branches and twigs 
were not treated. 



As still further corroboration of the statement! 
previously made, that this species will attack 
healthy trees, the writer observed during the 
season of 1898 in the same orchard mentioned in 
the footnote on p. 3 of the circular, a perfectly 
healthy Apple-tree, which had been attacked 
evidently several years previously, judging from the 
nearly obsolete scars on the trunk. Specimens of 
the beetle, dead in two or three of the burrowi, 
showed beyond doubt that this was tbe species 
concerned, were it possible to mistake its work for 
that of any other known Soolytid. The Apple- 
tree had entirely recovered from attack. 

The Peach-tree mentioned in the same footnote 
as apparently perfectly sound except for the attack 
of the beetles, was again attacked last fall, and will 
be kept under observation, as it is probable that 
it will not be able to survive more than one or two 
years under the circumstances. The particular 
place selected by the beetles for their principal 
attack in 1897 showed the presence of "snn scald" 
early in the succeeding summer. Later this space, 
which was- on the main part of the trunk, w&i 
found to be badly infested with the Peach-borer 
(Sannina exitiosa). Some of the smaller branches 
had attracted another well-known borer of the 
Peach, Phlceotribus liminaris, Harr., and tbe tree 
now shows the effect of attack, although no beetles 
have yet bred from any except one dead brand). 

The presence of this bark -beetle in trees infested 
by the San Jose' scale, as mentioned on page 2 of 
the circular, was again noticed in the present year, 
but Messrs. W. G. Johnson and F. M. Webster 
have both informed me that this is unusual 

Chiropachys colon, Linn., the most abundant and 
destructive parasitic enemy of this bark-beetle, was 
noticed abroad tbe past year as early as April 9. 
Extracted from Bulletin No. 19, New Striu, V. S. 
Department of Agriculture , Division of Entomology. 



Floris ts' Fl owers, 

AURICULAS AT BRACKNELL, BERKS. 

The centres of Auricula-culture change, and 
somewhat rapidly. Slough at one time used to 
furnish Auriculas that could hold their own against 
all comers, but that is so no longer, though occa- 
sionally a few superb alpines come from there. 
Then Loxford Hall, and Great Gearies, with Mr. 
James Douglas, became important centres, Rev. 
F. D. Horner coming occasionally from the North 
to try conclusions with him. Then Reading, with 
its band of enthusiastic amateur cultivator?, became 
an active centre, and yet at the last exhibition of 
the National Auricula Society not a plant from 
Reading so far as I know of was shown, Mr. 
Douglas, who in his time has raised several good 
varieties, still grows at, and exhibits them racceo- 
fully from Bookham, but not with the striking 
success of a bygone time. Mr. C. Phillips, at 
Bracknell, and Mr. W. Smith, at Bishop's Stanford, 
appear to be rapidly coming into tbe front rank hi 
the near future, but a probable important point of 
Auricula cultivation will be Brack neU. 

Mr. Phillips, though retaining his position a? 
the manager of a local bank, has embarked in 
business at Bracknell, and taken as a partner Mr. 
James R. Taylor, who was for seven years gardener 
to H. R. H. The Duke of Con naught, at Bagahot 
Park. So far, tbe nursery, if such a term may be 
applied to such a restricted space, consists of three 
glass-houses, one devoted in spring to Auricula!, 
and the other two to Carnations. These will be 
the leading specialties, Mr. Phillips having suc- 
ceeded in getting together a remarkably good 
collection of Auriculas, and be is particularly 
successful in their cultivation. The open, breezy 
country side of Bracknell appear* to afford the 
plants just the conditions of healthy development 
they require. 

At the time of my visit the collection was in 
good bloom. A broad span-roofed house, with a 
stage on either side, was full of show and alpine 
varieties, one stage being filled with the former sod 
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tie other with the Utter forma. Of green edges, 
Jfrs. Henwood WW seen to the belt advantage ; it 
is ■ flower of tine proportions, raised by the late 
Samuel Barlow, producing * stout stem and • bold 
trtua of excellent pipe, and it is also a vigorous 
grower. Like Simonite's Rev. F. D. Horner, it is 
s certain exhibition variety, and these two being so 
constant, are likely to stand at the bead of the 
green-edged section for some years to come. Abbe 
Liztt is a very bright variety, of good habit, but 
rather open in the tube ; it is still scarce, and being 
so, is perhaps somewhat severely divided in order 
to procure stock ; there is great promise of useful- 
ion before it Horner's Monarch, shown as a 
seedling in very fine character, appears to be quite 
nsnliable, coming confused, and even semi-double ; 
it has a good tube, paste, and body colour ; time 
may correct these floral vagaries. The fine old 
Prince of Greens, up to a few years ago our leading 
green edge, increases but very slowly in the south, 
tad will therefore be always scarce and dear; it 
stems to do best in its northern home. Lovely Ann 
was ta bo sceu here with its bright green edge ; also 
Simonite's new green edge, James Hannaford, with 
a very few older varieties. 



to be depended upon, and it will perpetuate the 
memory of ita raiser, Woodhead, for many years to 
come. At times it is almost a "white edge ;" it 
has a rare body colour, and good petal. Bachel, by 
the same raiser, is very like it, but is not so strong 
in the tube or so compact iu the truss, and is liable 
to rot at the tap-root. Mormion is mostly a "white 
edge," and is, perhaps, one of the best Auriculas 
Mr. Douglas has raised, but the pips do not expand 
kindly. 

Acme is the moat useful "white edge," because 
so constant, having also such a rich tube, end hand- 
somely-mealed foliage. It is the only flower raised 
by Mr. John Read which remains in cultivation ; 
as it throws offsets very freely, it is both plentiful 
and cheap. Conservative (Douglas) comes near to 
it, but the foliage has little or no mesL Other 
good white edges are Walker's John Simonite, 
Woodhead 'a Mrs. Dodwell, Simonite's Heather 
Bell, and Mellor's Reliance. 

Mr. Phillips confines himself to but few selfs ; 
one of the most useful is Woodheod's Black Bees. 
Horner's Heroine is not so good at Bracknell, and 
it is apt to come shaded on the edge ; yet culti- 
vators and exhibitors will always be grateful to 



Of grey edges, George Lightbody, raised and 
named by his old friend Richard Headley, and 
Bichard Headley raised and named by George 
Lightbody — a touching memento of the warm 
friendship which existed between these two men 
until death severed it — stand at the top of the 
section. Both are superb varieties, but R. Headley 
is late. When at its best, as I aaw it at Bracknell, 
it is rich, striking, superb ; the leaves of this 
variety are freely mealed on the edges. Headley's 
Alderman Wisbey, though classed witb the green 
edges, waa here, na is sometimes the case, s capital 
Rrey edge. Dinham, raised by the late Mr. R. 
Kyrke-Pcnson, is a capital flower when caught in 
good character ; it lacks refinement, which will 
doubtleaa come with culture. Old Robin Lan- 
cashire's Hero, which is now known as Lancashire 
Hero, was also in good form, and considering it baa 
been in cultivation more than half a century, holds 
its own among the peers of the grey edged section. 
Dr. Kidd (Douglas) waa iu good character; sod 
also William Brockbank, with its glorious golden 
tube and dense white paste, but with the unfortu- 
nate tendency on the part of the pip to recurve on 
the edges. George Rndd, Marmiun, Bachel (at 
times an excellent white edge), and Mabel, all good 
varieties, are also in the collection. George Rndd is 
a most useful "grey edge," as it is a variety always 



it stands at the top of its class. Barlow's Mrs. 
Potts is a self flower of almost perfect finish as a 
blue self, but it has a weak tube in common with 
the blue selfs, and a weak flower-stalk, while its 
growth of leaves is tall and ungainly. Ruby 
(Simonite), is a bright red self, a great improve- 
ment upon Lord of Lome, having a finer pip, 
stronger tube, handsome mealed foliage, and is a 
great acquisition. Mr. Phillips has himself raised 
two fine dark selfs, one, Miss Barnett, is already 
in commerce ; it is of a rich claret colour, tube, 
paste, and shape, all remarkably good ; and Mrs. 
Phillips, maroon- crimson, a companion flower in 
point of general good qualities. The line yellow 
self Buttercup (Horner) is also in the collection ; 
and one very similar, raised by Mr. Phillips. 

It is as a raiser of alpine varieties in particular 
that Mr. Phillips has made bis mark, and he has 
probably raised and named as many as fifty, with 
finely shaped smooth pips. Of golden centres his 
best varieties are May, Evelyn Phillips, Mrs. 
Martin Smith, Chastity, Mrs. Gorton, Saturn (very 
bright), A. R. Brown, Little Gem, Topsy (a brilliant 
variety). Dreadnought, Dr. Jameson, Regina, Cas- 
sandra (extrah'ne), Miranda, Mira (a superb variety), 
and Princess Louise. White centres : Perfection, 



with its exquisitety-Bbaped pip ; New Colour, very 
distinct ; Gladys, and Sister Mary. There is ample 
room for improvement in the white centres, and 
Mr. Phillips is in a fair way to secure it. 

There is also a general collection of Carnations 
filling a large house, now that they are potted up 
for blooming, including Malmsisons in some sixteen 
varieties, which are to be made a leading feature, 
and winter- flowering sorts. A tine yellow-ground 
Piootee, raised and named by Mr. Phillips as Lady 
Clementine Walsh, is very early to bloom, and a 
robust grower. In addition, there are a consider- 
able number of seedling Carnations in the open 
ground. 

Violets are to he a specialty, and already a large 
number are planted out. The leading double varie- 
ties are Marie Louise, Lady Hume Campbell, and 
do Panne ; single varieties : Princess of Wales, 
Princess Beatrice, The Czar, W. W. Aster, 
California, ic. 

A well-chosen collection of herbaceous plants is 
already formed, and new ground is being broken 
up by way of extension, A goodly number of 
seedling Carnations of the best blood, from spring. 
sown seeda, is also coming on for succession. S. D. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM x CORADINM, WEST 
BANK HOUSE TAB. 

A.-i with most Odontoglossums, so in the repre- 
sentatives of this natural hybrid between 0. 
Lindleyannm and O. crisp urn, there is much 
variation. The ordinary forms with their narrow 
pale yellow segments, bearing a few brown blotches, 
being esteemed only superior to O. Lindleyannm ; 
while the remarkable varieties, which ore however 
very scarce, are fit to rank with O. triumphans and 
others of the showier section. In both good and 
bad forms, the long straight celumn followed for the 
greater portion of its length, by the basal part of 
the labellum, is a characteristic showing the affinity 
to 0. Lindleyannm. The features of the indifferent 
varieties are distinctly those of O. Lindlsyanum 
modified by O. crispum, while the good forms in 
their broader ovate - lanceolate outline, show 0. 
criapum changed and coloured by the inftuenoe of 
O. Lindleyanum. Therefore we may conclude that 
the cross has been effected both ways. 

A flower of the handsomest variety I have yet 
seen, and which, in its good form and bright 
solonrs, imitates 0. triumphans, has been received 
from J. Leemann, Esq. , West Bank House, Heaton 
Mersey (gr., Mr. A. Edge), with whom it has 
flowered among imported Odontoglossums (fig. US). 
The sepal and petals are ovate- lanceolate, and nearly 
equal in width. The ground colour is lemon-yellow, 
changing to nearly white towards the base. Tbe 
sepals each bear in the middle one large chestnut- 
red blotch, about i inch in length, and one smaller 
blotch towards the base, the margin having a chain 
of small red-brown dots. The petals have Hie 
large chestnut-red blotch on the outer half, the 
lower parts and margin bearing clusters of small 
red-brown spots. The tip of each segment is bright 
yellow. Thelip, wbichisshowierthantheordinary 
varieties, though of the usual form, has the blade, 
except the apex, chestnut.red, the basa cream-white 
With red lines. 



Colon ial N otes. 

TASMANIA. 
A Cobi.jtK.JPON dent in Launceston, Tasmania, 
writes as follows i— " I may say that our harvest 
has been very plenteous, but, sad to say, prices 
are low, the prices offering for Wheat being under 
2$. per bushel. There is a movement to try and 
open up a trade with England, but I doubt of 
its success. Our Apple crop has just come in, the 
Briioniiia sailing last week with the first shipment 
for England. Unfortunately, we have so many 
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peats to contend with, that any one blessed with a 
garden or orchard has to be continually at work 
spraying the foliage or bandaging the stems of his 
trees, in order to mitigate the nuisances to some 
extent. We have j net experienced a month of very hot 
weather (rather exceptionally so, as the early part 
of the summer was very cool) ; this was very ac- 
ceptable, as the vegetable-fruits, Tomatos, &c, 
were very backward, but the hot weather has 
brought them along nicely." The above com- 
munication was despatched last February. 0. M. 

TeTRATHBCA PILOSA VAE. FLOBIBUNDA. 

This is a much branched, compact, and heath- 
like, glabrous, or hispid shrub, seldom exceeding 
1 or 1| foot in height, flowers axillary red, pink, 
and sometimes white. It is a native of the Mount 
Lofty ranges, S. Australia. Amongst our nume- 
rous species and varieties of Tetratheca, the above 
described variety is by far the showiest. It is very 
easy of culture. Seeds germinate very readily, and 
it can easily be propagated from cuttings. 
O. E. Afenzel, Aldgate, 8. Australia* [With this 
came splendid specimens covered with flowers, 
which retain their brilliant colour when dried. 
The photograph sent, shows a well-groun plant 
full of bloom in a large pot, but the outlines of the 
flowers are too indistinct to enable us to reproduce 
it. It would make a magnificent specimen plant 
at an exhibition. Ed.] 



DOWN HOUSE, BLANDFOKD. 

The seat of Sir W. H. S. Marriott, Bart., is 
about two miles from the town, and is at all seasons 
a place of considerable interest. The park and 
grounds are extensive, and the size and general 
appearance of the trees prove that the larger 
number of them flourish, though the surface-soil on 
many parts of the estate is scarcely more than 
8 inches deep. Beech, Lime, Elm, and Ash appear 
good, and of Conifers there are many grand 
specimens. 

The glass-houses are numerous, and well fur- 
nished with plants. SirW. Marriott is well known 
to be a keen collector and good judge of Orchids. 
Many of these plants were disposed of some years 
ago, and it was interesting to listen to the noble 
proprietor and his gardener, Mr. W. Denny, as they 
described to me specimens that had grown and 
flowered here in days gone by. 

The first house wo entered was devoted to the 
Odontoglossums. More light appeared to be given 
the plants than is customary, and the purple 
colouring of the bulbs and leaves would seem to indi- 
cate that robustness followed this kiod of treatment, 
for the flowers were remarkable for their size and 
vigour. In a case at the back of a portion of this 
house, kept constantly moist, were large plants of 
Todeas superba and pellucida, Trichomaoes radicans, 
and other filmy Ferns. Dendrobium Jamesianum 
was represented by numerous fine plants. Odonto- 
glossum coronarium is cultivated in baskets, but, 
as in many other places, it does not flower very 
freely. 

In another bouse Cypripediums are cultivated 
with much success, and in every house devoted to 
Orchids it may be seen that the raising of seedlings 
is carried out persistently, and with intelligence. 

Dendrobium Phalsenopsis is grown in quantity, 
the bulbs of recent growth being even finer than 
many of the imported ones. Ldelia cinnabarina and 
Cattleya Skinneri grow close to Adiantum Farley - 
ense, whilst over all is a large plant of AUaroanda 
Hendersoni. The Cattleyas are cultivated very 
successfully, and include specimens of great interest. 
In addition to the fine collection of Orchids, there 
are vineries, Peach-houses, Melon and Cucumber- 
houses, all of which are managed with conspicuous 
ability. The kitchen - garden is cropped fully 
during the season. 

The Pleasure Grounds. 

There are trees of Cu^pressns Lawsoniana 40 feet 
high, and Sequoia gigantea 60 feet. Abies 



Smithiana is a fine specimen ; Cedrus Deodars, 
Taxodium sempervirens are well relieved with 
clumps of Retinospora plumosa aurea. An Abies 
Pinsapo is just 50 feet high. A. Nordmanniana im 
represented by many perfect specimens. The Yew 
Maze is in capital condition ; Walnuts and noble 
Beech trees and Oaks constantly come into view, 
with Cupressus macrocarpa, Abies Douglasii, 
immense Scotch Firs, and avenues of Limes. In 
other parts were avenues of Hornbeam. Traveller. 



The Week's Work. 



THE FLOWEB GABDEN. 

By A, Obapmav, Gardener to Captain Holtosd, Westonbirt, 

Tetburr, Gloucester. 

The Spring Garden. — Most of the spring-flower- 
ing plants will now have passed their best for the 
season, and should be taken up and propagated by 
various methods. The varieties of Polyanthus, 
known as Dean's strain, are charming spring bedders, 
hardy, and very effective. The plants, when lifted, 
should be divided into pieces with three crowns each, 
and the flower-stems and seed-vessels pricked off, 
and then be planted in rows on a partially shady 
or north border. The Polyanthus succeeds in a 
retentive soil, enriched with cow-manure. Seed of 
these plants may now be sown in boxes, and placed 
in a cold frame. When large enough prick them 
out 6 inches apart in beds, and they will make ser- 
viceable plants this year. All hardy species of 
Primulas succeed when treated in this manner. 

Dairies, which are also fine plants for spring- 
bedding, are of easy culture, and form fine masses 
of colour when thickly planted. The ordinary double 
flowered crimson and white varieties are the best for 
bedding purposes. Only large clumps of Daisies 
should be divided, as flowering greatly exhausts 
the plants. These pieces should be planted in a 
light, open, cool position, using good Bandy loam 
about the roots in planting them, aud affording 
shading from sunshine, and a sprinkling overhead 
after sunset until established. Afford plenty of water 
to the plants in dry weather. The variety Aucu- 
brefolia, which has spotted leaves, is not so effective 
as a bedder as those Daisies which have green 
leaves. Daisies may be raised from seed, which 
should be sown during the present month. 

Myosotis dissitiflora is an early -flowering Forget- 
Me-Not that does well in the beds here, providing 
young seedling plants are used. M. sylvatica is 
also very effective, and the plant is more compact 
than the first named. Both are raised from seed, 
and sown this month in the open border. M. 
alpestris Victoria is a compact grower, but it is 
quite a fortnight later in flowering than these. It 
is propagated by division. All MyosOtis succeed 
in cool, moist ground, that is not made too rich. 

Arabia albida, with variegated leaves, make a 
pretty effect planted alternately with Myosotis. 
A. lucida folia variegata is very effective as an 
edging plant of miscellaneous beds, remaining bright 
throughout the winter. Stachys lanata makes an 
excellent bordering to Tulip-beds ; Alyssum saxatile 
compactum is late in flowering, but it makes an 
excellent edging to permanent beds, the variegated 
variety keeping its colour best when planted in 
poor soil. Violas are late in flowering this year, 
and generally have to be removed in full beauty, to 
make way for the other bedders. Aubrietias, too, 
are late this year. They succeed best in a position 
where they ara not disturbed yearly. 

Beds. — As soon as the plants are lifted, dig the 
soil deeply, leaving it in a rough state. After this 
is done add some loamy soil which has been ex- 
posed to the weather and is pulverised, and 
sufficient leaf-mould, according to the requirements 
of the plants which will be set out. Some beds 
need only to be raked over to make them tit for 
the reception of the summer flowering plants. 

Flowering Shrubs. — Foray tbia suspensa should 
now have the shoots that have flowered shortened, 
leaving three to four buds, and allowing the 
terminal shoots to grow and hang down. Growths 
quite near the ground, and shaded by the upper 
ones, are better cut away. Ribes, both single and 
double- flowered varieties, should now be pruned, 
cutting back the shoots that have flowered, and 
afford a dressing of manure, or liberally apply 



manure-water if any of the shrubs are weak. 
Mahonia aquifolia, if cut back hard after flowering, 
will push growths and become more decorative than 
when it is allowed to grow unproned and show the 
leafless stems. 

THE HARDY 7RTJIT QABDES. 

By a Hbbjuv , Gardener to J. B. Fosrsecui, Esq., Dropoore 

HalHenhfart 

Mulching. — Remembering the drought of the 
past two or three years, the gardener will be exer- 
cising caution if he carry out a system of mulching lor 
the Fear and Peach-trees growing on south and wot 
walla, and the bush-trees everywhere, as Applet, 
Plums, and Apricots. This is the more necessary 
in light soils, or where the subsoil is gravel, sand, 
or rock. ^ As a mulch for fruit-trees and bushes, 
nothing is better than half -rotten manure from the 
stables ; and if the surface-soil is very hard, it 
should first be hoed over, or very slightly pointed 
over with a digging-fork or " graft." Young trees 
making strong growth will need no mulch ; or if it 
be afforded, half-rotten bracken, or spent hotbed- 
manure, will suffice. The suckers, which nearly 
always arise from the roots, of the Plum stocki 
on which Peaches and Plums are worked, most be 
carefully removed, by scraping away the soil, and 
cutting them off close to the root. 

American Blight (Scfiizoneura laniytra).—Thi* 
woolly aphis chiefly confines its attacks to the Apple 
in old orchards, and, as with most other insect peats, 
dry, warm weather conduces to rapid increase, means 
should be taken forthwith to exterminate the 
aphides ; they are mostly to be found on the stems 
and older branches, where the crevices in the bark 
abound. An efficacious means of ridding a tree is 
to scrub all infested parts with soft-soap or G s- 
hurst Compound, using about 3 oz. of either to 
1 gallon of hot water, working it up to a lather, 
and applying it with a moderately stiff scrubbing 
brush. ^ Syringing the trees with any of the 
usual ^ insecticides may also be practised, the 
Quassia extract, in which soap is also dissolved, 
being a good one for this purpose. The soapy 
lather should be used on the old wood only. 
In the winter season various remedies may be 
safely applied, but at the present season less strong 
insecticides can only be employed. Heavy syriog 
ing by means of the garden-engine and Qoasaia- 
water does no barm to the yonog growth, and it 
certainly clears a tree of great numbers, sod a 
dressing of freshly -slaked limo applied to ti»e 
ground, and a good trampling afterwards, will 
finish off those washed off the tree. In bad attacks 
the aphis may be found on the roots near the 
Burface, and these should be laid bare, and the soil 
drenched with soapsuds, returoiog the soil directly 
afterwards. By this means great numbers are 
killed ; but the dressing ought to be repeated 
thj*ice a year at the least. 



PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By 0. B. Ff elder, Gardener to the Dowaos* Lady Howud 
db Waldoi, 8t James's House, Malvern. 

Caiadiums. — If specimens of a large size are 
wished for, the plants should be shifted into larger 
flower-pots as soon as the roots have permeated the 
soil of the previous potting in every direction, 
affording them a compost consisting of equal pro- 
portions of fibry turf, peat, and flaky leaf -soil, toge- 
ther with a small quantity of dry cow-manors 
which has been passed through a half -inch meshed 
sieve, and abundance of coarse sharp sand, the tor/ 
and peat being made use of in as lumpy a condition 
as the extent of the shift will admit. A moot 
atmosphere should be maintained about the plants, 
but these should not be syringed overhead, as the 
deposit from almost all kinds of water spoils tbt 
appearance of the foliage. Shading should he 
afforded only during very bright sunshine. [Some 
gardeners never shade these plants. Ed.] 

Ncrincs. — These autumn-flowering bulbs are now 
entering the resting period, and will need only as 
occasional application of water till the foliage dies 
down, when no more should be afforded. In the 
dry state the bulbs may be placed in a cold frame, 
or upon a greenhouse shelf, exposed to the full too 
shine until the autumn. If the plants are placed 
in a frame the light may be removed during fise 
weather. The punts should be kept quite dry 
until signs of starting into growth are appareot in 
the autumn, at which time any repotting that may 
be necessary should be carried out. 
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Miscellaneous. — Let the points of Euphorbia jac- 
qninueilora cuttings, when they have taken root 
apd began to grow, be pinched out once only, and 
shift them into somewhat larger pots after they have 
broken afresh. Also take the points out of Hibiscus 
Mwihot when the seedlings are 3 or 4 inches high. 
Stop the shoots of Bouvardias, Manettia, Libomas, 
horas, Tecoma Smithi, &c., occasionally, to induce 
a boshy habit Remove all Bower-buds, except the 
terminal one, on Souvenir de la Malmaison Carna- 
tions, if blooms of extra large size are required. 



THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By H. Markbam, Gardener at Wrotham Park, Barnet, 

Tomato*.— Let these plants be kept progressing, 
and make the growth sturdy by affording them 
ventilation in good amount, and do not deprive them 
of root-apace. At one time gardeners believed that 
this plant fruited best when it was pot-bound and 
starved ; but my experience has shown mo that the 
best results are obtained from plants that are well 
treated from the first. The ground at the foot of the 
walls against which Tomato plants will be planted 
•boold oe dug deeply, after dressing it witn a fair 
quantity of short, decayed stable-dung, lime-rubble, 
and fresh soil, these additions being well mixed with 
the staple, and the whole made very firm. Strong, 
well hardened -off plants may now be put out in the 
warmer parts of the country, some protection being 
afforded if frost threatens. In less forward parts 
the end of the month will be early enough to 
plant 

Ofery. — Those plants which were pricked off 
some time ago will now be fit for planting at 6 in. 
apart, on a well-prepared border, the plants being 
carefully handled. The nursery-bed should be ren- 
dered fit for the reception of the plants by mixing 
decayed manure or leaf-mould with the upper layer 
of soil, and making a fine tilth, a small quantity 
of soot being finally sprinkled over the surface. 
Afford the beds good applications of water in 
bright weather, and slightly shade them for a few 
hoars daily during the first week. Tbe seedlings of 
Leicester Red, a good late variety, being now large 
enough, should be pricked out before they become 
spindly and weak. Before taking them out of the 
seed-bed, soak the latter with clear water, and also 
the nursery-bed. If aphides infest the plants, 
apply Quassia- water or soap-suds with a syringe. 

Vegetables.— It is good practice to cut or remove 
all sorts of vegetables required for the day before 
the sun gets powerful, as then the quality is finer, 
especially so in the case of Cauliflowers, lettuce, 
and Coleworts. If they are to be sent to a distance 
by rail or other conveyance, it is very essential 
that vegetables should not be allowed to wither from 
exposure to wind or sun, but that they should be 
placed in a cool, moist place till they are packed in 
the hampers. The coarser vegetables should be 
collected first, and the finer ones at the last 
moment. These may be laid out separately, and 
sprinkled slightly with clean water if the weather 
i« very hot. Vegetables to be sent by an early 
train must be gathered the previous evening, and 
covered with a damp mat, the packing taking place 
in the morning. Asparagus, French Beans, herbs, 
4c, should all be neatly tied up with bast in 
bandies, and should be placed at tho tops of the 
* hamper, with the edible tips of the first- named 
made secure against bruising. 



JfJtUlTS TJNDEB GLASS. 

By W. Stevoyxix, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Loko, 
Rood Aahton, Trowbridge. 

Melons. — Periodical sowings in uumber accoading 
to the demand and space for planting should be made 
fortnightly. The pit or house now occupied by tho 
easlv crop can be utilised for a late summer one, 
sowing, and forwarding plants in pots, so as to 
have them strong by the time all the early fruits 
are cut. New soil should be substituted for 
the old before planting out a new stock of plants. 
The soil cannot in reason be made too firm. 
Some soils favonr canker in the stem more than 
others, not only giving a deal of trouble, but requir- 
ing special treatment from the early stages onward. 
Portland cement is an excellent antidote when canker 
fe present in the stem, rubbing it well into the 
affected parts after they have been scraped with the 
back of a pocket-knife. Plants in Mower, and 
others approachiog that stage, will need immediate 
attention in respect to tho pollination of the female 



blooms. Regulate the growth by pinching, so as to 
obtain the required number of female blooms to open 
at the same time. If large fruits are desired, liberal 
feeding with liquid and artificial manures must be 
given, out the utmost care should be exercised in 
regard to the quantity applied. Green and black - 
fly can be kept under by syringing with insecticides, 
quassia extract being particularly effectual and safe 
in use ; or by fumigating. 

Melons : later crops. — The fruits, if they have 
attained the size of a cricket- ball, will need support, 
and nets made expressly for the purpose are the best, 
although a three-cornered or a square piece of 
board suspended by small pieces of string are in 
common use. To prevent the dec%y of the fruit, a 
hole as big as a penny should be cut in the middle 
of each piece, or the board may be hung bo as to 
slightly incline to one side, so as to get rid of the 
moisture falling on it. 

Early Figs in Pots. — These trees will have been 
affording ripe fruits, but the production will boou 
cease, unless there are numerous trees. After a 
crop is finished, the entire surface soil which can 
be readily removed should be taken away, and a 
top-dressing applied of fresh loam, lime-rubble, 
and a sprinkling of some artificial fruit-manure, 
for the encouragement of root-activity, and assisting 
the development of a second crop of fruits, which 
are now in an advanced stage. Diluted liquid- 
manure may be applied twice or thrice each week, 
if the pots are well filled with roots. The 
stopping of growths must be frequently attended to 
so as to get the wood matured, and embryo Figs to 
form. In regard to moisture,- do not be misled by 
the damp appearance of tbe top-dressing, whilst 
the soil below it may be comparatively dry. 

Figs Planted Out. — The fruits on such as were 
started early will be approaching ripeness in some 
instances, and syringing should be less frequent, 
and a dryer atmosphere obtained by increasing the 
ventilation of the house, and doing less damping 
down. A thorough application of water should be 
afforded the borders, if the trees are long-estab- 
lished ones, and the border is restricted in area. 
This matter ought to receive attention before or 
about the time of the final swelling of tbe fruit. 
In the case of old trees, liquid-manure is of much 
benefit to the present and to succeeding crops. 
Figs are exempt from insect-pests, though some- 
times scale and - red-spider infest the stems and 
leaves. Sponging with soapy- water forms the best 
remedy. Figs improve by being kept for a day or 
two after gathering before being sent to table. 
Trees in cool houses should once a week have the 
shoots stopped and regulated according to the 
amount of wall-space, as crowding of shoots should 
be carefully avoided. Large trees are the better 
for being stopped at short intervals of time, as then 
a successiou of fruit is easily obtained. It is better 
to stop often than to rob the trees of a great lot of 
foliage at one or two operations, a method that 
leads to fruit dropping. Those that have filled 
the trellis, and are fruited on the spur principle, 
will require the minor laterals to be pinched back, 
as they are made, to within one joint of the base, 
the aim being the exposure to sunlight of every 
leaf made, so that growth may become fruitful. 



THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Young, Orchid Grower to Sir Frederick Wioav, 
Bart., Glare Lawn, East Sheen. 

Cypripediums concolor, Qodcfroya*, mnd niwnm.— 
Any plants of this difficult section of the Slipper 
family that require to be re-potted or top-dressed 
should be given attention at once, so that they may 
have the whole of the season in which to make 
what progress they will. These species may be 

frown in pots or pans, but the latter should not 
ave any side perforations ; and instead of using 
potsherds for drainage, substitute pieces of lime- 
stone, old lime-mortar, or tufa. When re-potting, 
hold the plant in position, and work in the lime- 
stone, mortar, or tufa amongst the roots to within 
an inch of the rim, filling the remaining space with 
a compost of one-third fibry loam, one of peat, and 
one of sphagnum -moss. Tho base of the plant should 
be raised well above the level of the pot. Subse- 
quently the plants may be placed in a position near 
the roof glass in the hottest house, where no water 
from any source is likely to get into the growths. 
Tho water necessary for tbe plants should be 
supplied by dipping the pots to their rims, to 
prevent a chance of water lodging in the axils of 



the leaves. A moderate amount of shade is 
required by the plants during bright weather. The 
chief danger lies in giving water too often during 
the winter, and in the lodgment of water in the 
axils of the leaves. 

C. Godffroyce hucochilum is more easy of culti- 
vation in hot-house than others of the section. It 
should be grown in pans of moderate depth, sua- 
ponded from the roof of a warm-house, and where 
drip does not accumulate. An ordinary Orchid 
compost, with crocks for drainago, is all that the 
plant requires. Afford water sparingly, and rather 
more shade than is advised for tbe above-named 
species. 

C. bellatulum. — After repeated trials to grow C. 
bellatulum in a high temperature, we now place 
our plants in an intermediate- house, in which MU- 
tonia vexillaria is grown, and judging by two years' 
experience the result is satisfactory. When once 
established, this species should not be disturbed 
until absolutely necessary. Newly-imported plants 
should be thoroughly washed, and then bung *head 
downwards for a week or so. Afterwards place 
them in pans as advised for C. con color, suspending 
them in a moderately shady house with a tempera- 
ture ranging between 38" to 63°. Established 
plants may occasionally be re-surfaced, but as they 
do not require much water, the soil keeps in a 
good state for a long period of time. C. bellatulum 
album is grown here suspended under the central 
ridge of a small Cattleya-house, and, contrary to 
most albinos, it thrives better than the type. 

C. bellatulum hybrids. — These hybrids are 
freer-growing, and more easily cultivated in glass- 
houses than are their parents. But it is necessary 
to bear in mind the characteristics of tbe parents, 
whether they thrive in a warm or intermediate 
temperature, whether they are impatient of water 
lodging in their growths, or require dense or 
moderate shade. Speaking generally, the hybrids 
should be afforded a temperature of 65° to 70° ; the 
light should not be very strong, nor the atmosphere 
clammy, but it should be moist. Tbe leaves are 
very brittle, and must be handled with extreme 
care. 

Dcmlrobium PJialanopsis, dtc. — The various forms 
of this beautiful species, with D. bigibbum, D. 
Statterianum, D. undulatum, D. Goldei, D. Lee- 
anum, and others of this section, are now growing 
freely, and need to be looked over frequently, so 
that as soon as roots are seen emerging from the 
base of the new growths, tbe necessary repotting 
or surfacing may be done. These Dendrobiums 
require all the light and heat of the East Indian- 
house, and should only be shaded for a few hours 
on very bright days. Plant them in small pans, 
using a very small quantity of peat and sphagnum- 
moss. When rooting freely, copious applications of 
water are necessary, and the syringe should be used 
amongst them morning and afternoon if evaporation 
be rapid. 

THE APIARY. 

By Expert. 

Building up Stocks in Spring. — It is not too 
soon to begin preparing for the early honey 
season, which is now close at hand. We have 
already had encouraging reports of carefully - 
atteuded-to hives being " full of bees and 
brood," on the strength of which condition 
more than one of our readers located in Kent 
have already made up their minds to enter honey 
of 1899 for the " Royal" Show at Maidstone in 
June next. It is certainly promising to hear, as 
we did on the 20th ult., of hives found on inspec- 
tion " with bees between every one of the ten 
frames ; " but we fear this will be rather the excep- 
tion than the rule. However, it is now quite time 
to set about doing what we can to get the bees 
forward by careful and judicious feeding wherever 
there is the slightest suspicion regarding scarcity 
of stores. The incoming of food in spring moans 
increase of brood in the hives, and although we do 
not advocate eutire reliance on candy-feeding at this 
season, personal experience has proved beyond doubt 
that the judicious giving of a cake or two of soft candy 
as a stimulative supplement to stores already iu 
the hives is the best of all methods of brood- 
spreading, not only because of its increasing the 
brood, but of avoiding the too frequent mischief 
arising from parting frames of brood and the insertion 
of empty combs in their stead early in the season. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVECT18EMENT8 should be tent to the PUBLISHER. 

Illustration*.— TJu Editor wiU tXankfuUy rtctiv and ttUct 
photograph* or drawing*, iuitabU for reproduction, of 
pardons, or of rtmarkabU plant*, jtowtn, trtot, 4c; but 
ho cannot bt rotponsibU for lou or injury. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



MONDAY, May W-Bank Holiday. 

fLinnean 8ociety, Anniversary 

I Meeting, 
wirnman i Y -u . . «aJ Bsth and West and Southern Conn. 
WBIUTODAI, MAT34-C ties 8bow at Exeter (5 days). 

I York Florists' Exhibition of Tulips, 
V Ac 



FRIDAY, 



May 26— Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 



WEDNESDAY, May 24 



THUB6DAY, 



FRIDAY, 



8ALB8. 

Clearance Sale of 60,000 Bedding 
and other Plants, at the High 
Street Nurseries, Crawley, by 
order of Mr. £. Yetman, by Pro- 
theroe & Morris. 

(Clearance Sale of Orchids, Stove 
and Greenhouse Plants, at The 
Gardens. Lower Cheam House, 
Sutton, by order of the Executors 
of the late N. L, Antrobus, Esq., 
by Protheroe ft Morris. 

« „ a*f Imported and Established Orchids, 
*** m \ at Protheroe 6 Morris' Rooms. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken In the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chiswick, London, for 
the period May 7 to May 18, 1809. Height above sea- 
lers! 14 feet. 
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Sun. 7 
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N.N.W. 
S.8.W. 
S.S.W. 
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46*8 
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deg. deg. 
48*9 28*1 
48*9 86*0 
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001 54*5 
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30*8 
84*1 
89*3 
88*5 



49*2 35*9 



Remarks.— The weather lias been dull and dry, with variable 
cold winds. The only measurable quantity of rain which has 
fallen this month was on the 13th, 



Ayesaok Tkmpsjutub* for the ensuing week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiswick.— 56*4'. 

Actual Temtwutubjb :— 

Lokdoh.— May 17 (1* *•*•): Max. 56° ; Min. 50'. 
PBOYnrcn.-ifay 17 (6 p.m.): Max. 02*, Ipswich; Min. 
48*. Hebrides. 



The unexpected death of Max- 
Malcolm Dunn, colm Dunn on Thursday, the 

11th inst., at the age of 61 years, 
which it wars our painful duty to have to record 
last week, as we were going to press, removes 
from among us one of the most prominent, con- 
scientious, and energetic of our gardeners, one 
ever eager to give his aid in all matters con- 
nected with gardening in its practical aspects, 
or in its philanthropic connections. 

He was in his usual health and vigour on 
Tuesday throughout the day, and it is thought 
that he caught cold in returning from a meeting 
in Dalkeith on Tuesday night. All that seems 
certainly known is, tbat on Wednesday morning he 
complained of feeling unwell, with acute internal 
pain. His medical adviser was at once summoned, 
and made several visits, remaining with him until 



an early hour on the following morning, when 
Mr. Dunn passed away. 

Mr. Dunk, it is generally supposed, was a native 
of CiicrT, being a son of a well-known coach-driver 
in the town and district. He was educated at the 
pans) ;.Lool in Crieff, and commenced his horti- 
cultural career by serving an apprenticeship in 
Strathallan Gardens, Perthshire, with the late 
Mr. Thomson. Subsequently, after removing 
to England, he was employed in Trentham 
Gardens, Staffordshire ; and after spending some 
time in Messrs. Veitch's nursery, Chelsea, he 
was sent by the late Mr. Henderson, who was 
gardener at Trentham at the time (1860), to 
be foreman under Mr. J. W. Miller, one of 
the best Peach-growers of that day, and now gar- 
dener at Ruxley Lodge, Esher. This was at 
Eardiston House, the seat of Sir William Smith, 
Bart., Tenbury, Worcestershire. Leaving Mr. 
Miller, Malcolm Dunn was engaged as foreman 
at Sprotborough Hall, Yorkshire. In 1865 he was 
appointed to take charge of the gardens at Powers- 
court, Lord Powerscourt'8 estate in Wicklow, 
then being improved and remodelled. Here Dunn, 
in conjunction with another gardener, carried out 
great alterations in the flower-garden and pleasure- 
grounds, planting Conifers extensively. 

Dunn, previously known as a practical gardener 
of high repute, became more widely known by the 
successful manner in which he combated the Phyl- 
loxera vastatrix in the vineries of Lord Powers- 
court. Complete and lengthened submersion of 
the borders was the method adopted, and where 
circumstances allow of its being done, it still 
continues to be the most efficacious method. 

After a stay of several years at Powerscourt, 
he was engaged by the Duke of Buccleuch as 
head gardener at Dalkeith Palace, in November, 
1871, in succession to Mr. William Thomson, late 
of the Vineyard Nursery, Clovenfords, who had 
resigned. 

As the successor to such great gardeners as 
McDonald, Charles McIntosh, and William 
Thomson, it is sufficient praise to say that Mal- 
colm Dunn sustained the high level of their 
reputation at Dalkeith. 

A considerable alteration that he effected at 
Dalkeith was hardly completed before his death. 
This was the substitution, by Messrs. Mackenzie 
& Moncur, of three powerful tubular steel boilers 
for about twenty smaller ones, that were required 
to heat the glass-houses. In ordinary weather two 
of these will be sufficient. The saving in labour 
and fuel thus obtained is enormous. In fuel, for 
instance, the quantity saved daily is three and a 
half tons. The flues have been so constructed that 
there is no draught beyond the boilers, and 
consequently there is no waste. 

As a landscape-gardener he possessed good taste, 
and an eye which detected in a moment the 
smallest mistake. He had an extensive knowledge 
of plants in regard to nomenclature, habits, and 
habitat, and could advise what was best suited to 
any given locality. 

As a nomologist he had an extensive knowledge 
of varieties; and the correctness of the nursery 
fruit catalogues of the present day is largely due 
to his advice, and to the prominent part he took 
in assisting at and in the promotion of the several 
fruit conferences of the last twenty-five years. 

His labours in connection with the Scottish 
Arboricultural Society, of which he became a 
member twenty-five years ago, were soon made 
evident in his strenuous efforts to make it a 
powerful factor in advancing the science of forestry, 
formerly much neglected. He was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the scheme for a Forestry School for 
Scotland. Mr. Dunn took a leading part in the 
establishment and successful carrying through of 
the great forestry exhibition in Edinburgh in 1884, 
and was always present at the excursions of the 
Scottish Arboricultural Society, whether at home 
or abroad. He was looking forward to a visit 
to the great French exhibition, and the French 
woods and forests, in the year 1900. 



He was on the Council of the Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society; and his servioes to the 
Scottish Horticultural Association are well known. 
The last named Association was instituted in 
Edinburgh in 1877, and Dunn filled the office of 
President for the first Ave years. 

To the Conifer Congress, held at Chiswick in the 
autumn of 1891, Dunn lent unstinted aid, collecting 
statistics from Scottish sources not easily accessible 
to others, and himself supplying an extemive 
collection of specimens. To him we also were 
indebted for details concerning the many trees 
planted by Her Majesty, and which were published 
at the time of the second Jubilee festivities. 

As regards his contributions to our columns, they 
were more numerous than might be thought— train 
was his retiring disposition that he persistently 
shrank from attaching his signature to his contri- 
butions, and it was only rarely that we could 
induce him to sign his name to his communicatioM. 
This reticence arose not only from natural modesty, 
but from his earnest desire to be accurate even in 
minor details. No matter whether a statement 
was in all probability substantially true, if he could 
not himself verify it, he would not lend his name 
to it This striving for accuracy made him a keen 
but just, and never unkindly critic of others who 
were, and are, compelled by circumstances, to 
write under pressure. 

Qualities such as these rendered him most valu- 
able as a judge at exhibitions, and as a general 
counsellor and adviser in matters horticultural. 
His published communications in these columni 
are relatively few in comparison to the critical 
and wise counsels with which we were privately 
favoured. One communication, which must have 
been the last ever penned by bim, appears in our 
issue to-day. Indeed, to us his loss is a severe 
one, as we have had occasion for many yean to 
value his assistance, and his conscientious impartial 
judgments on men and things. 

Mr. Dunn was elected a Veitch Medalliit in 
1896, when the other persons so recognised were 
F. W. Burbidoe, H. L. de Vilmorin, and Pro- 
feasor Sargent ; and he was the recipient of the 
Niel Prize in horticulture. His reputation as a 
gardener led also to his nomination by the Royal 
Horticultural Society as a Victoria Medallist His 
death forms the first break in the ranks of that 
august body, and it will be by no means easy to 
fill his place. 

Mr. Dunn having never married, had fewer home 
ties than most men, but his sympathies, time, and 
money, were unreservedly given to horticulture. 
His house was an open one to every gardener, 
young or old, that sought his aid or advice, and 
whether an applicant at Dalkeith was a mature 
gardener or an apprentice, if he held proper and 
sufficient testimonials, he was certain to obtain the 
active help of Malcolm Dunn. Such invaluable 
assistance, given in a variety of ways, was not 
afforded without pecuniary loss to the deceased, 
who was never the least concerned to save money, 
and who has probably died a comparatively poor 
man. 

Though emphatically a Scottish gardener of the 
best type, his was no provincial patriotism. Hit 
training and his experience had been gained in each 
of the three kingdoms, and his sympathies were 
wide in proportion. He extended the same aid and 
support to the metropolitan organisations that he 
did to those north of the Tweed, and was, perhaps, 
almost as well known in London as in Edinburgh, 
which is saying a great deal. He took a warm 
interest in the Gardeners' Orphan Fund, the Gar- 
deners' Benevolent Institution, and other garden 
charities. 

The deceased was interred at Dalkeith cemetery 
on Saturday last in the presence of a large and 
sympathetic gathering. An extraordinary coinci- 
dence in connection with Mr. Dunn's death wai 
the decease of his stepmother upon the same day, 
at King Street, Crieff She was seventy-eight 
years of age, and was observed to fall while walking 
in her garden. 
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Yorkshire Naturalists' Union. — The 
143rd meeting will be held at Dent, for the investi- 
gation of the valley of the Dee, the northern slopes 
of Whernaide, Gragreth, Holme Fell, Ac, on 
Whit Monday, May 22, 1899. The Hon. Secretary, 
W. Dknison Roebuck, F.L.S., 259, Hyde Park 



long, oblong -pointed, creamy-white. The inner 
segments are broad and slightly notched. 

PieoUe ha* outer creamy-white segments, broad 
at the baae, and gradually tapering to an acute 
point. The edges are marked by a very narrow 
pinkish-line, which has suggested the name. 



segment* hung 2] inches long, oblong, rounded at 
both end* ; inner tegmenta of the same size and 
form, and fawn-coloured Hushed with pink, and 
with a yellow blotch at the base— a peculiarly 
beautiful flower. 

Fairy Qveea ha* the flower- segments nearly 



Fiu, 117.— tea none "sunrise": colour uopfkby-rkd axi> v 



Road, Lcodi, will furnish all particular! on 
application. 

A Bunch of Tulips.— Mr. W. B. Hartlabd, 
of Cork, has sent ue a bunch of Tulipe of great 
variety and purity of colour. Among them are 
T. Uidteri var. alba, with flower- segments 2| inches 



Ixioides bas segments tapering to both ends, and 
of a canary- yellow colour with a deep purplish- 
black blotch it the base. 

Columbia has broadly oblong segments, tapering 
to each end with a yellow ground, feathered and 
flamed with crimson ; eye yellow. 

/'aim hae flower* of relatively small size, the 



3 inches long, tapering to the base, rounded at the 
apex ; yellow at the margins, pale lilac in the centre, 
a curious combination, but nevertheless a beautiful 
one from the softness and delicacy of the tints. 

John Ruskin is very similar, but the lilac tint is 
more pronoanced whilst the yellow i* paler. But 
for the Su*h of yellow the flower resemble* in 
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colour that' of Magnolia Sonlarigean*. - There are 
Various others, some self-coloured orange-crimson ; 
others white, feathered and flamed with rosy-crim- 
•on, bat unfortunately the labels were displaced, 
and we fear to misname them. 

Kind and Variety.— the following letter was 
the last we received from Mr. Dunk. We received 
it only a day or two before his death : " In the new 
edition, or 1899 Code of Mules for Judging, issued 
by the Royal Horticultural Society, there appears 
nuder ' General Rules,' on p. 6, a lengthy definition 
of the use of the words 'kind' and 'variety,' for 
exhibition purposes. The application of these 
terms is shown by easily understood examples, and 
when exhibitors know the correct meaning of 
' kind ' and ' variety * it will save much unseemly 
wrangling at flower shows. All reasonable people 
will cordially approve of this attempt to solve a 
troublesome point; but surely the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society has been mixing its metaphors in 
the following quotation, which appears in the 
middle of paragraph 3. 'As & general rule, for 
tbe purpose of exhibiting, all natural genera are 
hinds, aud all variations within a genus are varie- 
ties.' This clearly defines the terms 'genera* and 
'kinds' to be synonymous! and as 'all variations 
within a genus/ according to this 'General Rule/ 
are in future to be treated as 'varieties,' the 
time-honoured terms of genera and species, hitherto 
in vogue among practical horticulturists, as well as 
botanical scientists, must, as a matter of course, 
disappear from horticultural prize schedules. If 
that is tbe intention it is hard to see where the 
necessity aro3e for the invention of the new terms 
and their use, in the venae of the words quoted 
above, will not diminish the risk of misunderstand- 
ings at hort cultural exhibitions. Far better would 
it be to retain the old and well understood terms 
of genus and species, and use the words 'kinds' 
and ' variety' in the way they have hitherto been 
employed, to distinguish the divisions and sub- 
divisions of a species. North Briton, May 6." 

Rose Show and Congress of German 

ROSE Growers AT Stutoard.— This important 
eveut will take place in the Concert Hall of Stut- 
gard from June 16 to 18 next, the Congress being 
held on the first day. Exhibition objects have to 
bo delivered not later than 10 p.m., June 15, and 
cut bloom 8, bouquets, Ac, on June 16, not later 
than 8 a.m. We note a class in which twenty-four 
varieties of some of our finest Roses are required 
to be shown to the number of ton blooms, and these 
furnished with long stalks. 

The Flowering of Peaches, Nectarines, 

AND APRICOTS.— It is a matter of common remark 
this year that the fruit-trees on south walls and in 
glass-houses*are not showing so much bloom as the 
conditions prevailing last autumn in this country 
would warrant us in supposing would have been the 
case. It is the opinion of many good gardeners 
that this failure is to be traced to the excessive heat, 
bright sunshine, and general lack of moisture cha- 
racteristic of the summer and autumn of last year. 
The same lack of bloom occurred in Lilac prepared 
for forcing, as was noticed recently in these pages. 
Tbe ill effects of weather conditions such as those 
experienced in 1898 could be in great measure 
averted by gardeners employing Bamboo or lath- 
blinds, or even double and treble fish- netting over 
the trees growing on sunny aspects, letting them 
down about 11 a.m. and taking them off about 
2,30, and following out the practice on hot days 
only during the months of August and September. 
In conjunction with this shading of the trees, the 
borders should be kept in a fairly moist condition. 

Spraying and Washing Hop-bine, Fruit- 
trees, AND BUSHES.— A new and improved 
system for washing Hop and fruit-trees from 
blight and insect-pests has just been tested on 
some large fruit plantations, with results entirely 
satisfactory. It is one that has been introduced 
by Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, and is an 
tdvance upon anything that has yet been done 



in4his line. A portable steam pumping-engine of 
the firm's well-known " Valiant " type is employed 
to pump the specially-prepared wash from the 
tank, and deliver it through lengths of iron pipe 
or flexible hose to several points, from which 
branches are taken, and suitable outlets and valves 
provided. As many as twenty-four powerful jets 
can be utilised at one time, and the blighted 
foliage thoroughly and cheaply cleansed. The first 
trial took place at the establishment of Mr. Best, 
Suckley, Worcester, and spray was thrown well 
over the tops of Plum-trees more than 20 feet in 
height. Mr. Best expressed himself as being quite 
satisfied with the way in which the plant did its 
work. The next trial was on the Toddington 
Orchard Co.'s plantation, under the supervision of 
Mr. C. D. Wise, the managing director, employing 
an engiue of similar size and power. Here the 
wash was pumped through a pipe 500 yards in length 
(tbe pipe was 1} inch), up a rise of 150 feet, with 
complete success. The application to Gooseberry- 
bushes was also made, the spraying being effected 
by a spreading nozzle. Mr. Wise and the other 
gentlemen present expressed their appreciation of 
the efficient manner in which the engine did its 
work. The third trial was held at Mr. Isaac 
Reader's plantations at Paddock Wood. Here 
also all the tests were quite satisfactory, powerful 
jets being delivered through 1600 feet of piping. 
Mr. Reader oxpressed his high approval of the 
system, and remarked that the plant was what had 
been wanted for many years, and that it was im- 
possible to spray large trees by any other method. 
The apparatus is readily portable, two men being 
well able to wheel the engine, boiler, and furnace 
to aoy desired point. The engine can be made to 
serve as a fire-engine, and by throwing the pump 
out of gear it is available for driving farming or 
other machinery, and altogether forms a very 
^valuable addition to any largo plantation, com- 
bining cheapness in first cost with economy and 
efficiency in working. Another important feature 
is tbe arrangement of the suction-pipes so as to 
draw its supply of water and chemical from separate 
tanks in the required proportion. 

The Edinburgh Seed Trade— a Presenta- 
tion.— A smoking concert was held on the 12th 
inst. iu the West End Cafe, 129, Princes Street, 
under the presidency of M. Peter Drew, at which 
Mr. Alexander Chalmers, the secretary for the 
trade annual gathering, was presented, on the occa- 
sion of bis wedding, with a marble clock, and a 
massive gold albert, as a wedding gift ; also a gold 
bracelet and brooch, set with diamonds and pearls, 
for his affianced bride. These were accompanied by, 
an illuminated address, containing the names of all 
the subscribers. 

PRESENTATION TO MR. J. WaLLIS.— A few 
weeks ago we announced that the friends of Mr. 
J. Wallis, who has recently left Keele Hall Gar- 
dens, Staffordshire, after twenty years of service 
there, determined to present him with a testimo- 
nial as an expression of their esteem. The pre- 
sentation was made on the 9th inst., and was 
accompanied by a cheque. Mr. Wallis much 
appreciates the kindness of his gardening frieuds 
in this matter, but is unable to thank the sub- 
scribers individually. 

Metropolitan Parks and Open Spaces. 

— At a meeting on Tuesday of the London County 
Council, the report of the Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee, recommending that £3000 should be 
contributed towards the sum required for the pur- 
chase of the Dollis Hill Estate for tbe use of the 
public, was agreed to without a division. This 
charming rural spot may be described as having 
for years been the "Saturday to Monday 
resort" of Mr. Gladstone. The place will 
probably be named Gladstone Park, though pos- 
sibly the old name would be in harmony with the 
nature of the surroundings, and their association 
with the illustrious statesman. It may be noted 
that at the same meeting plans were approved for 
a large addition to the industrial ^dwellings of the 



metropolis in this instance, on the Millbank estate, 
near the Tate Gallery. It is to be hoped that some 
space may be found for a little grass, with speci- 
men trees, and seats. These would be greatly 
appreciated by all who can value the moral and 
physical advantages of bright and roomy dwellings. 

Ochtertyre Estate, Perthshire. — On 

May 14 a presentation was made by the employe 1 * 
upon the Scottish estate to Mr. David Keath 
Murray, who is leaving the district, and retiring 
from tbe position of factor. Mr. Murray is a 
brother of the proprietor, Sir P. K. Murray. 

The Lizard Orchid.— A valuable and nter- 
esting floral discovery has been made by the 
authorities at the Kent and Sussex Agricultural 
College at Wye, near Ashford, Kent. For forty 
years the Lizard Orchid has been lost to the British 
flora, but it has been re-discovered on the Kentish 
downs, where fifteen out of the twenty varieties of 
British Orchids have been found. We greatly 
regret that the Wye authorities have published the 
fact. 

A Charming Japanese Cherry.— We con- 
gratulate Mr. Jam. H. Veitch upon the distinct 
and beautiful variety of Cerasus Pseudo-Cerasos, 
shown at the Meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on Tuesday last. * *this plant', which Mr. 
Veitcii found when visiting Japan a few years ago, 
is said to come into bloom three weeks later tbao 
the variety Watereri. It is very much deeper 
coloured than* that variety, being a mageota shade 
of pink, and the foliage is more effective from its 
bronzy appearance. The plant will constitute 
another decided acquisition to our hardy floweriog 
trees and shrubs. 

. Marriage of Mr. P. Jackman.— On May 11, 

at Pyrford Church, Mr. Percy Jackman *as mar- 
ried to Mlas. Blanche Shears; a large company 
assembled at the church, and tbe costly aud 
numerous presents bore* testimony to the general 
esteem in which both parties were held. Mr. P. 
Jackman is tbe junior partner in the well-knowD 
Woking firm of nurserymen. 

Warm Weather in the State&— On May 2, 

summer weather, with the thermometer above the 
eighties, had followed the recent Arctic spell. At 
Buffalo it was still warmer, 90° in the shade. Of 
course, vegetation has wonderfully advanced. 
There is general lamentation regarding the scarcity 
of Pansies, due to the severe frosts without enow. 
One man, we read, plauted 140,000 and lost 80,000. 

CHESTNUTS. — Our contemporary, American 
Gardening, for April 22 last, contains an interesting 
article by G. Harold Power, being the fourth in 
a series upon Commercial Chestnut culture. It ii 
pointed out that European and American varieties 
derived from them will require immense improve- 
ment before they are of muoh commercial value. 
Alpha, a Japanese variety, sells sometimes for 
12 dols. per bushel in the second week in September. 
A list of twenty-eight varieties, Japanese, European, 
and selected, is given, together with short descriptive 
notes. 

Richmond Horticultural Society.— We 

have received a schedule of prices to be offered at 
the Annual Show, whieh takes place in the Old Deer 
Park on June 28. This is usually one of the best 
of the suburban exhibitions, and we have no doubt 
the forthcoming display will be equal to those that 
have preceded it. 

To Ascertain if a Soil Contains Lime.— 

If a teaspoonful of soil be stirred into a glass of 
water, to which a few drops of ammonia have been 
added, and the whole set aside for some hours, the 
liquid which remains at the top will be nearly 
colourless ; but where lime and magnesia are 
lacking in a soil, the liquid has usually a dark 
brown or black appearance, the intensity of colour 
depending upon the amount 6t seil taken, and, of 
course, upon its need of lime. 
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JOUBERT PARK, JOHANNESBURG. 
Whin the writer first came here, Joubert Park 
wssaflst, ploughed field, IT acres in extent, Mid 
quite destitute of vegetation. Now, after six years 
labour, in face of many difficulties — frosts, 
draughts, floods, bail, locusts, and political troubles, 
the place begins to wear a finished look. A hedge 
sf Cupreaaus macrocarpa was tirat planted right 
round next the fence ; within this a shelter-belt of 
Eucalyptus globulus and E. viminalis, Acacias deal- 



bretiai, Arams, Sparaxis pendttla. Iris Ksempferi, 
and the old I. cbinensis Fhorminm tenai, Tritomas; 
in variety, and Schizostylis cocoiuea, all of which 
do remarkably well. list winter we had a very 
severe frost, water-tap* in the open were burst, and 
long icicles remained for several days hanging from 
the upper basin, yet no losses were observed amongst 
the above named plants. Round the fountain, 
basin are four arches leading to the lawns ; a bed 
of Tuberoses in the background. The arches are 
planted with Ipomtva pentaphylla, Physianthns 
albens, Clematis brachiata, English Honeysuckle, 
Solanum jasminoides, and PatsiQora cccrulea, which 
have formed a dense covering. 



Leichtlin'a hybrid Tritomas, obtained from the 
generous raiser. 

Two conservatories have been built, the smaller 
is 45 feet long by 18 and 15 feet high, heated by 
hotwater-pipes. A collection" js' grown of'Vopical 
Palms, Ferns, a few Orchids and flowering stove- 
plants. ' The larger bouse is 54 feet long by 24 feet 
broad and 20 feet high, and contains a fair collection 
of half hardy Tree-Ferns, Palms, and other plants 
which cannot be trusted out-aide, as Bamboos, 
Bougainville*, Brugmansia, Cye&da, Mnsa Ensete, 
Ac. Tho whole upkeep of the Park is borne solely 
by the Town Council of Johannesburg, the annual 
vote being about £2000, of which £500 is for the 
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bata, meianoxylonandmollissima, and Pinusiosignis, 
to break the fearful dust-storms. After these had 
got up some 10 feet, Oaks, Cypress, Junipers, 
Casnarina;. Thuias, and tender Eucalypti were 
planted. All grew well, and within this much- 
needed shelter the flower garden was laid out, and 
lawns laid down according to plan. A very large 
and varied collection of flowers, flowering plants, 
shrubs, and bulbs, was put out, not with uniform 
success, since very many were quite new to tbe 
country, and frost and drought proved too much 
for some. 

In the middle of the Park a large fountain was 
srsctad three years ago, the base of which rests on 
rusticated stone, ami the flat upper surface is decor- 
ated with patterns 6f black shale and white quartz 
crushed small. The water edge is planted with Mont. 



On the lower side of the park, a small lake has 
been formed (fig. 118), which is fed from the over- 
flow of a fountain. The margins are planted 
with Weeping Willow, Hedychiam Gsrdneriannm, 
Gunnera scabra, Coix laohryma, Crinnm capense, 
Osmunda regalia, and small plants of Cyathoa 
Dregei, as well as Agapnnthus umbellatus, Arundo 
Donax, Lobelia cardinalis, and Gladiolus Papilio — 
all doing very well. In the lake we have'Apono- 
geton distachyon, Nymphna ccernlea, and some 
hardy hybrid Water-lilies flowering well. Nelnra- 
bium speciosum has been often raised from seed 
and planted out, but the young plants cannot with- 
stand the first winter. On an island iu the centre. 
Pampas Grass, Caladium esculentnm, and Cannae, 
do very well. In tbe foreground is a small island 
with a tree of Taxodiuradistichnmsurroundsd with 



witer supplied by tbe Waterworks Company, at 
the very high rate of 3s. 6d. per 1000 gallons. 

Situated as this town is, in the middle of a huge 
flat, treeless table-land— the High Veld— with no 
natural beauty, as woods, riven, or mountains 
near, the Park is much frequented by tho public. 
R. W. Adiam, Curator, Joubert Part, Johannesburg, 
March 9, 1899. 
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friend. Hie late Mr. Dunn was born in the pariah 
of Crail, in Filestore, where his father was a 
farmer. When comparatively young, his father 
removed to the neighbourhood of Perth,, where at 
the parish school and academy he received his 
education. Having shown a predilection for 
horticulture, he was, at the age of fifteen, 
apprenticed as a gardener with the late Mr. 
Tnomson, gardener at Strathallan Castle. On the 
completion of his apprenticeship, and after some 
time spent as journeyman, he moved south, and 
was fortunate in being admitted to the gardens at 
Trentham, then under the late Mr. Fleming, 
where he remained for some years, and where a 
similarity of temperament and energy with his 
master seemed to fully develop the latent enthu- 



twenty-eight years that he was head gardener 
to the Duke of Buccleuch, and as he occupied 
what may be deemed the premier horticultural 
appointment in Scotland, he well sustained 
the traditions of that position. Having fol- 
lowed such men as Macdonald, Mcintosh, 
and Thomson, he worthily maintained the re- 

Sutation of Dalkeith, and none of his talented pre- 
eoessors have done more for the advancement of 
horticulture and kindred sciences than he has 
done. . Mr. Dunn as a practical gardener bad few 
equals, and as a scientific gardener he took a pre- 
mier place. - His knowledge of botany, and kindred 
sciences, was extensive, and being possessed of a 
wonderful memory, and being a voracious reader 
he had the power of assimilating ad libitum every 



Few who have had the privilege of attending the 
annual excursions of The Royal Scottish Arbori- 
cultural Society, will forget the care and foresight 
with which they were arranged, nor the energy and 
enthusiasm by which they were conducted by our 
departed friend . To the young and inquiring forester 
he was always ready to impart knowledge, and no 
trouble was too great if it helped to cast a light on 
any disputed question. As a patient preceptor to 
the young, a faithful and sound adviser to the old, 
gardeners and foresters alike have lost a devoted 
and disinterested friend, and cultural science 
generally one of its brightest ornaments. In his 
private relations Mr. Dunn was a steady, con- 
sistent, and warm friend, sterlinely honest, a 
determined enemy of humbug and sham. Yet, 



siasm of his nature. On leaving Trentham, he 
was in several good gardening places in England, 
notably at Sprotborough Hall, Doncaster, as 
foreman, and eventually was appointed head 

gardener at Erdiston, in Worcestershire. In 1865 
e was appointed gardener to Viscount Powers 
court, at Powerscourt, co. Wicklow, where he 
had full scope for the exercise of his skill and 
energy in conducting extensive improvements in 
the gardens and grounds of that princely residence. 
The writer, having been appointed forester there 
at exactly the same time, bad the benefit and 
pleasure of initiating a friendship with him 
which continued through life. Six years' close 
association with kindrea tastes developed feelings 
of the warmest friendship and respect. From 
Powerscourt, Dunn was appointed, on the resig- 
nation of the late Mr. W. Thomson, as gar- 
dener at Dalkeith Palace in 1871. During the 



kind of professional literature as it appeared. 
With the science of forestry he was much identified ; 
and having become a member of The Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society about twenty-five years ago, 
he very soon made his usual energy felt, in making 
it a powerful factor in promoting a science, before 
too much neglected. As a promoter and one of the 
executive committee of the first Forestry Exhibition 
in Edinburgh, he did much to secure its success, 
and yeoman's service in utilising it as a means 
towards enlisting greater interest in forestry. As 
one of the committee of the Conifer Conference he 
in no small degree contributed to the more ex- 
tensive knowledge of this interesting family of 
plants, and their merits, as timber trees, or other- 
wise for this country. He was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the establishment of a Forest School 
for Scotland, and in the capacity of a vice-president 
of the above society worked hard with this object. 



while warm in his devotion to those he admired, 
he would always excuse the errors of bis less desir- 
able friends, and he has left behind him few 
euemies, and many admiring and devoted friends, 
who now, alas ! mourn his loss. C. S. F. 

TOM-TIT8 A8 ENEMIES OF THE HORTICUL- 
TURIST. — As this subject is attracting some amount 
of attention at this moment, it is well to mention 
that I alluded to it in connection with Peas in pod 
in this journal either in the year 1887 or 1890. 
I was then staying with a friend, a well-known 
entomologist, at his vicarage, not far from 
Win can ton, in Somersetshire. His Peas had 
suffered very much from the attacks of birds, 
which he suspected — and rightly, as was proved-— 
were not sparrows. He notioed that the mischief 
was always done in the early morniog, and 
determined to watch and find out the real 
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depredators. So, concealing himself not far from 
the Peai about 5 a.m., he had most Undoubted 
proof that two species of torn-tits were the culprits, 
the worst in point of numbers being the marsh-tit. 
I did not see them in the act, but I remarked that 
the modus operandi of the tits was different to that 
of .sparrows. The latter tear and lacerate the pods 
io extracting the Peas ; the former go to work 
much more neatly, and bore holes in the pods. It 
might be thought that the tits were really in search 
of the grub of the Pea- weevil, but both my friend 
and myself were fully convinced it was not so, for 
the Peas were to all intents and purposes free from 
grubs. As a lover of birds, and having the greatest 
respect for tits as horticulturist's benefactors, this 
came somewhat as a shock, but there was no 
getting away from the facts. R. McLachlan. 

MANGO-TREE IN BLOOM. — I have a Mango- tree 
in bloom in my conservatory, and supposing such an 
occurrence a rare thing in England, I wish to make the 
fact known. The fruit was brought home from India 
about ten years ago, and the seed planted. This is 
the first time the tree has blossomed. It grows in 
a cool conservatory, with just sufficient heat in 
winter afforded as will keep the frost out. Can 
yon tell me if the Mango has ever fruited in 
England? [Yes, often. Ed.] L. Elizabeth Smith, 
The Oaks, Emsworth, May 15. 

GARDENING NOT HEALTHY.— It seems that 

girdeoers made in Germany (p. 301) aro not 
ealthy ; but one's own personal experience, and 
the men we know and meet in the daily round, show 
that it is not so in this country. To begin at home, 
my own father was able to perform his duties as 
bead gardener at the age of eighty-four ; and after 
he resigned he was doing a labourer's job at his 
home, and taking a chill after getting overheated, it 
tamed to pneumonia, which caused his death at the 
age of eighty- six. He was hale and hearty up to 
that time; and we have many hale and hearty 
veterans in the ranks of British gardeners, and 
who, like my late father, take a keen interest in 
all that relates to good gardening, and old age has 
left them frosty, but kindly. From my obser- 
vation, if a man is temperate in all things, I should 
say that gardening in Eogland is a very healthy 
occupation. R. M., Newbury. 

THE VIOLA OF THE FUTURE.— Those who 
wonhl set about raising a batch of extra-early 
bloomiog bedding Violas should take stock of the 
eirly-bloominff section of bedding Pansies, as these 
have invariably been earlier to bloom than have 
Violas proper, although the distinctions are com- 
paratively small. The very earliest to flower is 
Wue King, and as an early blue-flowered bedder it 
has never been excelled. Were such varieties as 
True Blue, or others blue-tinted, crossed with 
Blue King, possibly the desired strain might result. 
Certainly much labour has been wasted by Viola- 
raisers in producing mere fancy or show varieties, 
all of which are summer-bloomers ; whilst the pro- 
duction of very early bloomers has been greatly 
neglected. We want these hardy bedding plants 
now as badly as ever, for there seem to be so few 
which are suitable to furnish carpets to bulbs that 
bloom early, and simultaneously with the bulbs. 
The months when very early bloom is desired are 
March and April. In the following month plenty 
of plants, and especially Violas, flower freely. I 
do not advise as a "Florist" does, that old plants 
put out in October to bloom early should be trusted 
to do so all the summer; the result would be 
unsatisfactory. No plants increase easier from 
cuttings put out into a cold frame and near the 
glass in September than do Violas ; and these 
rooted cuttings will, in the spring, make the best 
possible plants put out in May to keep flowering for 
several months. Then lifted in the autumn, the 
beds manured and due, the plants together with 
bulbs replaced, the earliest bloom it is possible to 
obtain with ^present varieties is produced. Still, 
earlier-flowering forms are much needed. A. 

THE PLANT C08TER8 IN THE FARRINGDON 
ROAD. — Anyone issuing from Farringdon Road 
station, and walking along the Farringdon Road 
to the Holbom Viaduct* will note that in the line 
of costermonger's stalls those for the sale of plants 
greatly outnumber any others. Another fact can 
be noted, that more persons crowd about the plant- 
stalls than any others. A coster's barrow, when 
completely set out, contains a multitude of things. 
There are greenhouse plan to in pots in large variety, 
many kinds of hardy perennials, Carnations, Pinks, 



Canterbury Bells and other Campanulas, Sweet 
William, Columbine, and so on, and boxes of cut- 
tings and seedlings of apparently almost every 
plant that can make the garden gay in summer. 
Some have Lilies in pots, others dry bulbs of L. 
auratum. Every article is named and priced, and 
on the whole, the naming is creditable. The pro- 
viding of these plants for the costers, seen also in 
so many other parts of London, must constitute a 
great industry, and they must be produced and 
sold cheaply to enable them to be offered at such 
small prices by the dealers. One wonders what 
becomes of the contents of the barrows by night, 
for the clearing out of such a varied stock by sale 
must occupy days. One of the most popular plants, 
judging from the number offered for sale, is Nico- 
tians affinis, which is labelled the "Sweet-scented 
Tobacco,' 1 and no doubt powerfully appeals to many 
in consequence. The roots of many of the seedlings 
in boxes must, one would think, suffer much 
through the waterings necessary when exposed on 
a barrow on a drying day, and probably the pro- 
portion of those which survive transplantation is 
small. Still, this widespread interest in the 
culture of plants is a feature that increases yearly, 
and is an encouraging sign of the times. R. 2>. 



Law Notes. 

■ • ■ 

POISONED GRAIN ON LAND. 

At the Oundle Petty Sessions, Northamptonshire, 
recently, a farmer, was summoned for that he 
did, between March 20 and April 2, 1899, lay, put, 
and place, or cause to be laid, put, or placed, 
poisoned grain on land at Warmington. Defendant 
pleaded guilty. Mr. Batten appeared for the 
prosecution. He said the Wheat was steeped in 
strychnine, and was strewed for a distance of about 
130 yards on the top of the land. There was, he 
said, a rookery at Elton. This year sixty-seven 
rooks, one pigeon, and a number of other birds had 
been picked up poisoned. Defendsnt might have 
some excuse, but he took the farm with a know- 
ledge of the rookery at Elton. 

After Mr. Knight, public analyst, had given 
evidence, defendant informed the Bench that he 
told Mr. Crisp he had laid this poisoned Wheat 
to defend a crop of Oats, the seed for which cost 
him 2U. a bushel. He was prepared to swear that 
he did not put down the poisoned Wheat until the 
Sunday night after Good Friday. He only had a 
half-pint ready for rats, and he used a tea-cupful 
of it near these Oats. Defendant added : I do 
suffer a deal. I have known over 100 dosen rooks 
to be shot at this rookery, and 50 dozen or more of 
late years. 

The Chairman said they fined defendant £7 and 
£2 2s. Gd. costs, including the analyst's fee. The 
act, he said, was of a very serious nature, for a poor 
person might pick up a pigeon, take it home, and 
cook it. He (the Chairman) did not bold with the 
killing of rooks ; they did as much good as harm. 
The tine and costs amounted to £10 3*. (W. Agri- 
cultural Gazette, Monday, May 15. 



FRUIT GROWING IN KENT,* 

Havimo glanced at the conditions that prevailed in the 
past, we arrive at the year 1809, when that period of agricul. 
tural depression set in, which has been a great factor in 
turning the minds of farmers and landowners to sources of 
revenue other than ordinary three or four course husbandry. 
The gardening press had for some time been dinning into the 
ears of the public that vast suras of money were leaving the 
country for the purchase of such hardy fruits as could be 
grown in Britain. The daily press caught the same spirit, 
whilst the agricultural papers took up the idea earnestly, but 
slowly. By degrees this idea became a fact, and those men 
who went in boldly for fruit-culture at that time have made 
fortunes ; and many labouring men, who had plenty of hard 
work in them, began in a small way and extended on all sides 
a* they accumulated capital. There was another factor which 
had to be reckoned with. The removal of the excise duties 
from hops and malt had so depressed prices that orchards 
were found to pay better on an average of years than Hops or 

• Extracts from a paper by Mr. George Bunyard, Vice- 
President of the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, read before the Members of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday, May 10, 1699, 8ir Owen Tudor Borne, G.C.LB., 
&C.S.I, In the chair. 



Barley ; and fruit trees were Introduced in the Hop-gardens In 
order that when they reached a paying age the Hops might be 
grubbed and the land laid to grass, as before the introduction 
of foreign mutton and beef, live stock was as yet a safe invest, 
ment for farmers. For, In a grass orchard, as an old hand 
once remarked to me, •' We get three crops : mutton, wool, 
and fruit" The growth of soft fruit for the making of Jam 
and preserves, bottling, Ac, which had hitherto been a local 
business, now became a vast industry, and thousands of acres 
of poor woodland and thin arable lands were adapted to the 
cnlture of Strawberries and bush fruits in the Swanley and 
Cray districts of Kent No small amount of their success in 
those parts is doubtless owing to the cheap manure which 
they procure from London, where the authorities very rightly 
decline to have it stored, and it is this fertilising agent more 
than the soil itself which has justly nude the 8wanley fruit a 
name all over the kingdom. 

Fruit-culture then began to be taken up as a serious business, 
and every advantage of improved systems of culture was 
embraced. New kinds of fruits in each family were tested, 
and their suitability for market, when once known, caused 
them to be largely planted. The matter of pruning, which we 
take to be the crux of the Kent system, was carefully 
developed, and it was found that very much finer examples 
could be produced by severe pruning, while such fruit made 
the highest prices. Timely pruning, gathering of the crop at 
several pickings, with an extra top dressing of manure in 
summer, gave results never dreamed of before. Growers were 
not slow in following such evident sources of profit, while 
new and distant markets became available, as the Northern 
and Western Railway agents eagerly competed for this traffic ; 
and so it came to pass that Strawberries (which are one of the 
most perishable fruits) could be gathered at Swanley, and pnt 
on rail to reach Glasgow and Edinburgh the same day In good 
order. 

My remarks In this division have hitherto referred more to 
soft fruits (Currants, Raspberries, Cherries, and Strawberries), 
but attention was at the sane time given to i Plums snd 
Apples and the hardier kinds of Fears, which soon proved 
themselves to pay handsomely for cultural care, while the 
introduction of the Paradise stock for grafting Apples upon, 
enabled growers to obtain crops from trees three or four years 
old in bush form. The fruit from such trees, by its proximity 
to the ground, and by the aid of reflected heat, possessed such 
beauty, site, and appearance, that even in years when a glut 
of fruit obtained, the Apple* from the Paradise trees made a 
good paying price. In fact it pays a farmer to plant them on a 
fourteen years' lease. Instead of the old tall orchard standard 
trees, Plums planted as two year old trees, headed back low 
for half standards, became the rage, and gave a crop the fourth 
or fifth year, and by a combination of the plantation system 
with top fruit, very large returns were secured from a small 
acreage. A word as to the Paradise stock. It is a surface- 
rooting Apple found in the central Asian mountains, and was 
named Mains paradisica from its being discovered near the 
supposed region of the Garden of Eden. This variety, though 
a weakling by itself, gives great vigour to the Apple scions 
and buds placed upon it, and causes the trees to produce fruit 
(as before stated) much earlier than trees raised on the Crab 
Apple. Heavy crops are frequently obtained on two-year 
trees and Itave to be thinned out. All the sorts of Paradise 
Apples have this effect except the narrow-leaved Fiench 
variety, which has such a restrictive action on the scion that 
it fails to make a paying tree, and unfortunately this fact has 
in the past caused the Apple trees on this stock to be con- 
demned. Our best nurserymen are now well aware at this, 
and only use for storks the broad-leaved varieties. In the 
Royal Horticultural Society trials nt Cbiswick, it was found 
that the Paradise Apple stocks that were not grafted gradu- 
ally dwindled away, while those which had " taken," or beeu 
worked, formed handsome and fertile trees. It is by use or 
these Paradise stocks that nurserymen are able to supply 
examples in many eases capable of bearing fruit the first 
season after transplanting, as this Paradise stock produces 
such abundant surface-roots that the trees do not butter on 
removal. 

There is yet another factor that has assisted the culture or 
fruit in the past thirty years, viz., the introduction of steam 
for the purpose of clearing and deeply cultivating the soil, in 
many cases quite equalling trenching. The good work dono 
by the Royal Horticultural Society through it* publications, 
conferences, and exhibitions, has conferred a great benefit on 
the public by the introduction of novelties and the award ng 
of medals and certificates to the most deserving kinds. The 
gardening press has done loyal service in giving information, 
and the lectures and practical demonstrations by the County 
Council lecturers have brought home to the people the advan- 
tage of culture, and the rational use of preventative mixtures 
for blights, insects, Ac 

While not agreeing with the American system of spfiying 
with poisonous compounds (as Paris-green, and London- 
purple) for orchards and plantations, having regard to th» ir 
dangerous character, yet the use of winter dressing of litre, 
soot, and soft soap, and sprays for insects when they appear 
in spring or summer, is very desirable. Many of our best 
growers spray as often as four times a year, both as a prevent?, 
tive and a cure, but a free use of manure, clean cultivation, 
and care to search regularly for insect blights in order to cure 
such before they spread, will render drastic measures un- 
necessary. 

It would be well in this place to give the modus operandi in 
forming orchards and plantations ss now practised by the best 
Kent growers. If an orchard be desired on what Is now grass 
land, say Cherries, they are planted at 36 feet apart in rows ; but 
in order to reap an earlier return, Plums are placed between the 
Cherries at 18 feet sptxt, u these commence to bear the 
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fourth or fifth year, whereas Cherries are some eight or ten 
years before they pay to pick. In planting, the tnrf is 
removed or dng in, and holes about 3 feet over and 1J feet 
deep, are made to receive the trees, which, after planting, are 
staked, and ir cattle are allowed into the orchard they are 
protected (cradled) with chestnut pales, made square or 
triangular to keep the heads of the trees from the reach 
of the cattle. The Plums are pruned back the first year, but 
the Cherries are better not cut bock until they have made a 
year's growth. Care is taken to keep grass from rooting in 
the S feet circle, as its presence and penetrating power would 
otherwise absorb all the moisture necessary for the young 
tree to establish itself. The orchard trees are summer and 
winter pruned, and shaped, or balanced for five or six years, 
until they are fitted to be grown on, with an occasional 
thinning of the main boughs, and the ties which attach the 
trees to the stakes are renewed also. In forming a planta- 
tion, a field or stretch of ground which has been previously 
prepared by a crop of Potatos, Peas, or Greens, is deeply 
stirred, and the standard or half-standard trees are placed In 
lines, say 16 feet apart, for Plums, small-growing Apples and 
Pears, and IS to 24 feet for the larger kinds. These being 
planted, give the pattern for the bush fruit, which will then 
be introduced in long lines at 6 feet apart, so that horse-hoes 
can be used to keep the land clean, all the trees of a kind 
being planted in a block so that the fruit can be gathered at 
one time. I strongly recommend that all new orchards be 
rained in arable land, when for some years a handsome profit 
can be made from intermediate vegetable crops, Wallflowers, 
&c., the cultivation of which is of great benefit to orchard 
trees. In the culture of Strawberries it is usual to plant 
after some crop which has been highly manured. The plants 
are set in spring, or, If favourable, in autumn. An acre 
requires some 1%WQ for a plant at 2 feet apart, 80 inches 
from row tq row, An Unproved plan now obtains of planting 
on the square, as home cultivation can then be used both 
ways, and thus hand labour is saved. 

The Ken* Qok Nut is very extensively grown in Kent, 
where the largest-sized nuts are produced ; being a hardy 
subject, not particular as to soil, many steep banks and stony 
patches, of land that will not grow better fruits are planted 
with trees at 12, to 15 feet apart, and for some years until the 
Cobs require all the ground, vegetable crops or bush fruits 
ai.-e grown between them, which being highly mannred help 
the Nuts to form trees. They begin to crop the third year; 
many old plantations are found with trees 100 years old, some 
24 feet through, and not more than 6 feet high, as they are 
severely pruned to keep the trees in the form of an Inverted 
umbrella with about 9 to 12 main brauchea, all coarse wood 
being pruned away, as it is from the young spray that the 
Nuts are produced. The female blossom appears in February, 
and the male catkins or polliniferous flowers are best left on 
(or st least a portion of them) until the blossom is set, say 
March, before the winter pruning is carried out They are 
also pruned in August, taking out the strong "wands" 
which are used for packing, and the top surplus growth is 
then brokon off. A good plantation will yield \ ton to the 
acre, but we have had two or three good years (1890-7-8) when 
crops have reached to 2* tons. Prioes vary from 25s. to 60* 
per 100 lbs. Standard Apples and Plums are often planted 
over them, and this gives a larger return per acre, but Cobs 
are best alone, though they succeed fairly well under trees 
Cob Nuts will also flourish in good ground (soil), but that is 
usually reserved for choice fruits and too gross growth is not 
favourable to their cropping. 

ln*cts.-To deal properly with the subject of injurious 
insects affecting fruit trees and bushes would require nn 
evening by itself, and I can only here suggest that adequate 
manuring of the soil, burning all prunings and rubbish as 
soon as collected, combined with a winter washing of lime 
soot, and soft soap on the older trees, will to a great extent 
check insect ravages. Spring and summer spraying will be 
necessary for red spider on Gooseberries, aphis iu Plums and 
Damson*, and black aphis in Cherries as soon as any insects 
are observed ; they are readUy seen, as the leaves curl on 
being attacked. 8pecial formulas are given in most fruit 
books but the safest remedy for spraying is soft soap and 
quassia. Where winter moth is prevalent orchard trees must 
be grease-banded, care being token to place a ring of grease- 
proof pax*.' on the stems before greasing. 

(To be continued.) 



SOCIETIES. 

BOYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

Mav 16.— The meeting held on Tuesday last, in the Drill 
Hall, James Street, Westminster, immediately precedes the 
great Temple Show, and usually on such occasions the 
exhibits are rather fewer than above the average. This is 
partly true of the meeting under notice, for although the Hall 
was moderately well furnished with a miscellaneous collection 
■of plants and flowers, there was not the abundance so fre- 
quently shown. 

The Orchid Committee recommended the awards of two 
First-dasi Ceitiflcates— one to a hybrid Phaiua, P. x Phcebe 
and the other to Odontoglossum Coradinei Mlrabile. Also 
five Awards of Merit, all of which were to varieties of 
Odontoglossum*. 

An unusual number of Medals were awarded by the Plohal 
Committer but of Awards to novelties this Committee recoiii- 
mended two only. One of these was a First-class Certificate 



to a charming variety of Census, collected by Mr. J as. H. 
Vkttch In Japan ; and an Award of Merit to a variety of 
Lathyrus splendens, shown by the Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Tulips were staged by Messrs. Bark & Sons, 
J as. Vritch & Sons, and Hooo & Robertson, Dublin, the 
Irish collection again attracting much admiration. The hardy 
plant nurserymen contributed collections of plants in flower, 
but they complained that these plants are very backward In 
coming into bloom this season. 

A fine specimen of Amherstia nobilis, from the Director of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, was an object of great attraction. 

The Fruit Committee made no Awards to novelties, and 
beyond some very fine Strawberries, there were few exhibits. 
The late Mr. Malcolm Dunn, having been a memner of this 
body for some years, a resolution was passed, regretting his 
unexpected decease, and giving expression to the committee's 
sense of the loss thus sustained. The lecture given in the 
afternoon was by the Rev. Professor Henslow, who spoke in 
an interesting manner upon some of the plants present in the 
Hall. Previous to this there were fifty-four new Fellows 
elected to the Society. 

Floral Committee. 

Present: Chaa. E. 8hea in the chair; and Messrs. Jno. 
Fraser, C. T. Druery, H. B. May, R. Dean, John Jennings. 
Jas. Hudson, J. F. McLeod, C. J. 8alter, J. Fraser, James 
Walker, J. H. Barr, J. D. Pawle, George Gordon, B. H. Jen- 
kins, D. B. Crane, Herbert J. Cutbush, Bd. Beckett, B. T. 
Cook, H. J. Jones, H. Turner, Geo. Paul, H. Selfe Leonard, 
Geo. Nicholson, and Ed. Mawley. 

Messrs. W. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, Herts, made a 
very large exhibit of Roses In pots, which included well, 
flowered specimens of the extremely pale sulphur-tinted Tea 
variety Enchantress (figured in the Gardeners' Chronicle. 
DAc 7, 1895, p. 67«, and July 80, 1898, p. 89X Mdlle. Eugenie 
Verdier, Violet Bouyer, Corinna, Victor Verdier, Jeanne 
Dickon, and Gloire de Margottin were some vaiietie* repre- 
sented. In boxes were cut blooms of some of the newer Teas 
and hybrid Teas, as Empress Alexandra of Russia, Medea (a 
very pretty yellow Tea) Corinna, Ac. (Silver Flora Medal* 

Malmaison Carnation var. Princess May was shown by Mr 
Chas. Turner, Royal Nurseries, 81ongh, who contributed a 
group of plauts in 5 and 6-inch pots, all of them nicHy 
flowered, and some of them showing the best shade of colour 
(Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Martin R. 8mith., Hayes (gr., Mr. Blick), showed a rosy- 
red-coloured Carnation named Lady Herroione, but the variety 
gained no award. * 

Messrs. Kei.way * 8on, Langport, Somerset, made a beau- 
tllta! display with flowers of Tree Ponies, most of them 
singleflowered, but including a few doubles. Some of the 
more choice were Countess Cadogan, white, marked prettily 
with Rose ; Countess Crewe, and Mr. Jesaop Hulton, a pure 
white one (Bronze Flora MeJal). 

Mr. H. B. May, Dyson's Rosd Nursery, Upper Edmonton, 
showed a group of Gymnogrammas, in the centre there being 
balf-a dozen Intensely - coloured plants of G. gwndiceps 
superba, a capital variety of this well-known gold-coloured 
Fern Quite of a different habit, but still extremely attrac- 

.'*..?,' ^nix, and G - *• auperba is a more fascinating 
plant still, the characteristics of the type being in it more 
highly developed. One of the best of the white Gymnogrammas 
is G. peruviana argopbylla, a pretty smooth-leaved Fern, that 
was shown in several fine specimens. G. Msyi, of the same 
type, is charming. G. chrysophylla, G. Wettenhalliana, G. 
schizophylla, G. pulcherrima, and others, were included 
among Uie thirty-aix species and varieties in the collection 
(8ilver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. n. it Q. Cuthbbrt, Bouthgate, made a more 
gorgeous display than ever with planta of Azalea x mollis and 
A. mollis hybrids. There were plants also of the A. rustica 
strain of the type known as Ghent Azaleas, the double-flowered 
forms of which are very pretty. Of the A. mollis section the 
following varieties were especially good : Comte de Quincey 
Nlcolaa Beets, Erailie Liebig, Dr. Reicbenbach, M. 
Desbois, Ac, and of the Ghent varieties Gloria Mundi 
Ariadne (white), Norma (redX Aida (pink), and Barthoio 
Lozari (yellow). There were about forty varieties in this 
group (Silver Flora Medal). MM 

i ?T n '™ Mm ?°~ P8H * ****• **&«**> also staged a fine 
lot of mollis and Ghent Azaleas, for which a Silver Bmiksia^ 
Medal was awarded. 

JS^**"?* V 0M . R ^ H ' w » Mar y 8treet . Dub,f n. ***** 

^J^? !^^, ' ™ iv *> ** Darw1n "**& and 
Parrot section being shown in great variety. Varieties of 

Tulipa Gesneriana, T. Billietlana (DidieriX and other spiles 
were wonderfully fine. The flowers mevery^ionw^of^ 
Ko^edati 800 * 1 8Ub9tlinCe * and briUI «* colour (SUver-gHt 

t» V T^i **** VEITCH * 8oM » *°y* 1 ** otic Nursery, King'. 
Road, Chelsea, contributed a group of flowers of bulbous 
plants. These were set up with much taste, and included 
considerable variety. There were Darwin, Parrot, and other 
Tulips some of the later flowering Narcissus, and double 
Jonquils, Anemones, Allium HennettI grandiflorum, Izia 

S2SS 1 !? * T 7 WU S ,Mawwd Ixla ' ""* other varieties, 
Spanish Irises, strong spikes of Scilla peruviana, Tritonias Ac 
A few plants, most of them annuals, in pots included Nemesla 
compacta bioolor, a pretty and small-flowered Nemeeia; 
CHntonl pnlchella, a dark blue flower with white centre, very 
effective for edging ; Nycterinia selaginoldes, PetuniaSnow^ 
4ake, a pretty white variety with single flowers ; Linaria 
reticulata aureo-purpurea, Ac Messrs. Vr.tch also exhibited 
• dozen plants in flower of Richardia Biliotiana ; a charming 

t!h?J TT^* 1 " 1 *V2 n * a8lU,non 8ha4e of rich rose, and 
planta in flower of .Hydrangea Hortensia Mariesii (figured in 



a supplement to the Gardentri Chronicle, May 28, 1898) (Silver 
Flora Medal). 

Mr. Thos, & Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, in 
collection of hardy flowering plants, Included a few Auriculas, 
a considerable number of blooms of late Narcissi, some plants 
representing varieties of Primula 8ieboldI, several species 
ths Iberia, including I. Little Gem, profusely flowering at a 
height of 2 to 8 inches; Saxifragas, Ac (Silver Btnktfco 
Medal). 

Messrs. Paul A 8on, Cheshunt, had groups of a number of 
choice hardy plants iu pots. We noticed Geum Heldreichl, 
G. aureum, and G. miniatum ; Viola canadensis, Tiarella cor. 
difolla, the purple-flowered variety of Aubrietia named 
William Marshall, Trollios japonicus plenus, Phlox stellaria, 
several well-known forms of Iberis, Ac Also plants of their 
pretty and new Polyantha Rose Psyche (figured in a supple- 
ment to the Gardeners' Chronicle, May 7, 18W)i The flowers 
are double, with a delicate pink centre (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Barr A Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
made a fine display with Narcissus flowers Darwin, Parrot, 
and garden varieties of Tulips ; plants also of Trillium grand!- 
florum, one of the flowers being so much larger than the type 
as to suggest a varietal difference, but was probably an ttlos- 
tration of the effect due to cultivation. Scilla pyramidalia 
alba, and other Scillas, Nepeta hedexacea variegmta, Ac, were 
noticed (8ilver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Geo. Jackson A 8on, Woking, Surrey, had another 
collection of hardy plants in which could be seen the hand- 
some Incarvillea Delavayi. The plant is perfectly hardy, and iU 
Gesnera-like rosy- purple flowers are really lovely. Anemone 
sylvestris ft. pi, Daphne Cneorum major, Phlox canadensis, 
Gentiana verna, and many other species of hardy plants in 
flower were shown (Bronze Bankaian Medal> 

^l. 0, J[\ PlPM ' Uc *fleld, Sussex, again exhibited a 
quantity of blooms of his new Tea Rose 8unrise, an illustration 
of which we reproduce on p. 819. IU uncommon shade of 
colour should make it a f ivouritc 

From F. D. Godman, Esq., South Lodge, Farehani, wete 
shown blooms of Irises 8ualani, atrofusca, Ac, and of a 
number of Rhododendrons, some of them from plants in- 
doors, and others from the op n ground ; R. Aucklandii, R, 
blandfordis?folinm (from the open), R. NuttaJli, R. cam- 

^l 1 !^"?' R * Thom *> ni . *c.. were included in this fine 
exhibit (Bronze Banksian MedalX 

Mr. H. E. Cribble, gr to the Marquis of LowDoxDKaav 
Wynyard Park, Stockton on-Tecs, showed a plant in flora 
oTEchiura formosum. Tho flowen are enrioua by reason of 
the bright rod stamens, that are much longer than the rest of 
the flower, which is bine. 

jf^l Mr * EX> ' S * ToWELL WM 8l »own a zonal Pelargoniom, 
with the somewhat senpational name of "hybrid Cactus- 
flowered Geranium Fire Dragon." The flowen are %ivW 

8C *H! !? . 0nr ' and 80me of th6 P*** 1 * be'ng much reflexed 
longitudinally, a bizarre-like appearance is given them. 

Mr. Jas. Hudson, gr. to Leopold dk Rothschild. Esq., 
Gunnersbury House, Acton, showed again several new coali- 
f °k» ( 2f lu,nt > v »rieties of Heliotrope of a robust, growing 
nabit. They were recommended to be tested at Cbiswick. 

Amherstia nobilis, a fine spray of which came from the 
Din ctor of the Royai Gardens, Kew, though a noveity to a 
great many persons, is an old -plant, and was figured in the 
t'txrdtner* Chronicle as early as March 31, 1S49, when it 
flowered for the first time in Britain in the gardens of Mrs. 
Lawrence, at Ealing Park. This leguminous plant makes . 
flne tree for the tropical-house, its carmine-rose coloures 
flowers being quite regal in appearance. The vexillum and 
two wings are tipped with yellow. It is a native of Bnnnah, 
and was named in compliment to Lord Amherst, a former 
Governor. A fine spray of Clianthua Darapieri (Sturts Desert 
Pea) was also contributed from Kow. 

AWARDS. 

Ctrasiu Peenlo-Ctrasus var. James H. VeitcK-A light purnU 

^ # '? f " ie Japanese Cherry, discovered by Mr. Jss. 

H. \eitch when visiting that country a few years ago. The 

flowers aie about 2 inches across, and very pretty, it is 

^dl^^ 6 * 1 ? ety i"° Wn " Waten!ri ' but ** very dUtinet, 
and deeper in colour than it, being a magenta shade of pi«£ 

and commences to flower three weeks later. The foliage is 

dteUnct also, and more decorative, being a pretty .hid. of 

bronze. The margins of the loaves are very finely toothed. 

C^AciteX*"* VEITCH * ^^ Ch * lM * < Fint - tU * t 

I^Mjrnw eplendau rar. Pride of CaH/ornia^A handsome 
variety, with Urge velvety-like crimson flowers, shown by the 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew (Award of Merit). 

Orchid Committee. 

t ^n J *?£* J ' Veitch ' "*!•» to th « <***«• I and Messrs. 

Ba1ianU„;^ H S: S^W* ******' tt * *"■* * 
%> ™ f 1 i '£"***'£'£ ^P***. ^ Gabriel, W. H. 

Mason, A, H. Smee, T. B. Haywood, and Sydney Courtauld. 

As usual at the meeting immediately preceding the Itempte 
Show, there was a rather small number of entriei Baron Sir 
H. Scheoder (gr., Mr. H. Ballantine), staged a email gronoof 
marvellously flne varieties of Odontoglossuxns, togetherwiUi 
an inflorescence of the superb Leslio-Cattleya x Digbyano- 

wf^TrT?*™ 1 * f0r **• ^""tion. The Odontoglossum. 
Ox ^^rTTT Jf 6 **"""* "»• D*U variety, ^ 
J'i 00 * 1 ml J» b, te I O. triumpiana. The Dell variety, 
a noble flower, with the lower half of the petals andHp of 
pure white and the margins of a yellow colourTine Xu 

it n rked "PUS* *"* of *•"» ■**■ ti mSSi! 

and some amall reddish spot., Tht sepal, wire yeUow 
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excepting about two- thirds of their length next the column, 
which wma banded with brown. O. x Andexsouianum super- 
bom, a grand form, with white flowers, bearing dark reddish- 
purple markings ; and the pleasing red-flowered Dendrobium 
sanguinenm. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitcb & Sons, Chelaea, showed the group of 
the day. Among the hybrids were the remarkable new Lfelio- 
CatUeya x Hyeana (L. pnrpnrata and C. Lawrenceana), a 
pretty flower, partaking much of the characteristics of the 
wed- parent The sepals and petals were light lilac ; base of 
the lip yellow with narrow red lines, the showy front portion 
being different shades of purple ; Selenipedium x macmchilunr 
giganteum (x grande and csudatum LindeniV a singular look- 
ing and effective hybrid • possessing creamy- white flowers 
reined with Indian yellow, and having elongated petals as in 
8. caudatnm, one of the flowers on the plant shown haviug a 
third elongated segment in the position of the dorsal sepal ; 
Ipi-Cattleya x radicato - Bowringiana, the singular cross 
between Epidendrum radicans and CatUeya Bowringiana. The 
inflorescence bore four of its remarkable lilac-purple flowers, 
the labellums veined with dark purple ; L.-C. x Zephyra (L. 
tanthina and C. Mendeli); varieties of L.-C. x Ascania (L. 
xanthinaxC. Mossia>) ; the pretty pale yellow spotted with crim- 
son SpathoglotUs x aureo-Veillardi ; some splendid plants of 
tne- graceful Oncidium phymatochilnm, good examples of O. 
sareodes, O. concolor, O. arapliatum, flne forms of Cattleya 
Mendeli, and C. Mosshe, C. intermedia, and others ; a flne 
series of varieties, of Odontoglossum crispum, both white 
and spotted varieties ; a well-bloomed specimen of the sin- 
gnlar-looking Cypripedium Mastersisnum, and other Cypri- 
pediuros ; Bpidendram xanUiimrnVB. * O'Brieuianum, E. x 
elegaritulum, and its unapotted-vtfritly, luteum ; Dendrobmm 
stro'tlolaceum ; the orange-scarSt D. subclausura, which' is 
said to succeed best in a tolerably cool house ; Lielia pur- 
purata, L."x Latona, L.-C. x Pallas, the brilliant deep scarlet- 
coloured Bpiphronitis x Veitchi, and various good Masde- 
vallias, Ac (Silrer Flora Medal). 

JcajoiiAB Colmak, Esq., Oatton Park, 8urrey (gr. f Mr. 
King), secured a Silver Banksian Medal for a very pretty 
group of good plants, the centre one being a flne specimen 
of Ladia ptrrpurata, with white sepals and petals, and very 
bright light purple lip. With It were good forms of Cattleya 
Mendeli, C. Skinneri, Odontoglossum crispum, O. Hall", 
O. luteo-purpnreum, O. cordatum, O. Rossii, O. cirrosuiu, 
Bpiphronitis x Veitchi, Sophronitis grondiflora, a good rose- 
coloured Miltonia vexiUaria, Masdevallia Veitchi, Dendrobium 
strcviolaceutn, Lycaste Skinneri alba, Cymbidium x eburneo- 
Lowianum, Ac. 

Walt** C« Walk*r, Esq., Wlnchmore Hill (gr, Mr. Geo. 
Cragg), showed a good example of CatUeya Wslkeriana 
Dobilior, with a four-flowered inflorescence. 

Messrs. Hi'on Low & Co. showed Odontoglossum x Enfield- 
tense, a bright-coloured, medium-sise flower. 

J. Gr rx*y Fowler, Esq., Glebelands, South Woodford (gr., 
Mr. J. Davis), showed Cattleya Mendeli "J. Guroey Fowler," a 
grand flower, of good size, having white sepals and petals, 
which are tinged with rose, the petals very broad, with a 
rosy^rintson feather on their outer portions, and the lip- 
front being of a bright rose-purple. The flowers were only 
just expanding, and not therefore at their best 

T. B. Haywood, Esq., Woodhatch Lodge, Reigate (gr., Mr. 
C. J. Salter), showed Masdevallia Veitchi grand i flora taken 
from the original stock. 

Malcolm S. Cookr, Bsq., Tankervllle, Kingston Hill (gr., 
Mr. Buckell), showed a pretty spotted form of Odontoglossum 
erispnm, with a very M»t branched spike. 

AWARDS. 

Fhaiiiri x Pkabe (Sanderianus x Humhlott), from Norman 
C. Cookhok, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam, Northumberland (gi., 
Mr. Win. Murray). The finest of the many beautiful Phaius 
raised by Mr. Cookson, surpassing even the handsome P. x 
Cookxonite (grandifolium x Humbloti), especially in its much 
larger flowers. The broad sepals and petals nearly equal In 
si*e, were pole pink, tinged with nankeen-yellow, except the 
margins. Lip very broad, yellow at the base, with dark red 
lines in the centre, the medium area bearing a callus of line 
orange-coloured ridges. The well-displayed front portion of 
the lip was light rose, with dark rose-coloured veining (First- 
class Certificate). 

fthhloyhtsum crispum "Purity" from T. B. Haywood, Esq., 
Woodhatch Lodge, Reigate, a grand pure white form, 4 J inches 
across, and well proportioned. Crest chrome-yellow (Award 
of Merit). 

Odontoglossum crispum "Raymond Cramhay," from Dk B. 
Crawsday, Esq., Rosefleld, Sevenoaks, a fine form, worthy 
to take a place in the front rank of spotted crispmns. The 
base of the flower is of that purple-tinted class which Professor 
ReieUenbacb originally designated " fastuosum," the petals 
being finely fringed. The petals bore one to three peculiarly 
bright orange-tinted red blotches, and the sepals a cluster of 
more or less confluent blotches of a similar unusual tint. Lip 
white, with yellow crest, and few light brown markings 
(A ward of Merit). 

Odontoglossum x Coradinei mirabtte, from Baron Sir H. 
8coROL-KR. This is the plant originally illustrated in the 
Gardeners* Chronicle as O. crispum niirabile, and on whose. 
obscure origin we at the time commented. It seems to be 
a second crossing of O. crispum with O. x Coradinei, or 
viae ctrad. The rather narrow segments bore very distinct 
large brown blotches (First-class Certificate). 

Qtlonlogtouum IttUo-jmrpureum sceptrum, " The Dell " variety, 
from Baron Sir H. Sqbrodkr. A splendid form of the 
typical O. l.-p. sceptMua, but with very large and richly- 
spotte4 flowers (Award of Merit). 



Odontoglossum polymnthum, "Cotton Path" variety, from" 
Jeremiah Colman, Oatton Park. One of the largest and 
best forms of the species. Flowers very bright yellow, 
heavily blotched with chestnut-brown (Award of Merit). 

Odontoglossum x Andersonianum giganteum, from Messrs. 
Hugh Low A Co., of Bush Hill Park, Enfield. One of the 
largest and finest of the numerous varieties of O. x Ander- 
sonianum. Flowers 4 inches across the petals, and 4} inches 
across the sepals. Flower French-white, with many red- 
brown spots on the sepals, and fewer and smaller spots of a 
similar colour on the middles of the petals (Award of Merit). 

Fruit Committee. 

Present: Philip Crowley, Esq., Chairman ; and Messrs. W. 
Wilks, Jos. Cheal, W. Poupart, A. F. Barron, A. H. Pearson, 
J. Wright, Alex. Dean, 8. Mortimer, J. W. Bates, Geo. 
Wythes, F. Q. Lane, H. Balderson, Jas. Smith, Geo. Thos. 
Miles, Geo. Norman, Robt. Fife, and M. Gleeson. 

THE LATE MR. MALCOLM DUNN. 

The Rev. W. Wilks, M.A., proposed, and Mr. Jno. 
Wbiout seconded, the following resolution :—" The Fruit 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society has heard 
with great regret of the sudden death of Mr. Malcolm Dunn, 
for many years a member of their committee ; and whilst 
recording the loss they themselves ieel, they also desire to 
express their deepest sympathy wiUi ^he immediate friends 
of Mr. Dunn." The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mammoth Strawberries were exhibited by Mr. A. Bishop, 
Hile Crish, Market Harboro ; Mr. J. W. Miller, gr. to Lord 
Folky, Ruxley Lodge, Claygate ; and Mr. C. J. Salter, gr. to 
T. B. Haywood, Esq., Woodhatch Lodge, Reigate. The 
largest fruits were those from Mr. Baiter, who had fruits of 
Rojal Sovereign similar to berries of this variety we have seen 
in former years from Mr. Norman, of Hatfield Gardens (a Cul- 
tural Commendation was awarded). Mr. Miller's fruits of 
the same variety were truer to type perhaps in the tapering 
form, but they were rather leas in size (Vote of Thanks). 

Those from Mr. A. Bishop were of the varieties Monarch 
and Leader, the berries of Monarch being exceptionally large 
and flne (Vote of Thanks). 

Mr. Jas. Hudson, gr. to Leopold ve Rothschild, Esq., 
Gunnersbury House, Acton, showed several trees in pots of 
Cherry Guigne d'Annonciy, a black-fruited variety. The 
Cherries were just ripe, and may be said to be very early. 

From Messrs. T. Rivrrs & Son, Sawbridgeworth, were 
shown two dexm fine fruits of their new early Nectarine 
named Cardinal. The trees from which these fruits had been 
gathered were cultivated in pots, and were started on 
December 23. 

Messrs. Jas. Carter k Co., High Holborn, exhibited very 
fine roots of what is undoubtedly a good early white long- 
rooted Turnip. The same variety, it appears, has been shown 
under another name, or an Award of Merit would probably 
have been made in its favour. However, the variety will be 
Usted at Cbiswick. 

A free cropping Tomato nam?d Hepper s Goliath was shown 
by T. B Haywood, Esq. (gr., Mr. Salter). 



ISLE OP WIGHT HORTICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

May 8.— The monthly meeting was held at Sandown on 
the above date, Dr. J. Groves, B.A., J. P., in the chair. 

Mr. S. Heaton, secretary, gave a lecture on " Horticultural 
Subjects," which was illustrated by a large number of lantern 
slides, kindly lent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, of Reading. 

Mr. W. W. Sheath, of Ventnor, staged many very fine seed- 
ling Hippeastrum blooms. 



THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL OF 

IRELAND. 

* ■ 

MayO.— A meeting of the Couucilof the Royal Horticul. 
tural Society of Ireland was held at the Offices, 61, Dawson 
Street, Dublin, on the above date. Sir Percy Grace, Bart., 
occupied the chair, and the following members of the Council 
were present :-F. W. Burbidge, Esq., M.A. ; Major Domvill, 
J.P. ; Rev* F. C. Hayes, M.A. ; D. Ramsay, Esq., H. 
Crawford, Esq., H. Smallman, Esq., and Greenwood Pirn, Esq. 

The minutes were, then read by Mr. W. G. Hillyard (Secre- 
Arrangements were made relative to the summer Rose show, 
to be held in Merrion Square on Thursday, June 29. 

.T'VV 



MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF 

ENGLAND ORCHID. 

May 11.— The members of the Committee present at this 
meeting wero W. Thompson, Chairman; G. 8. Ball, Vice- 
chairman ; W. Stevens, W. Holmes, R. Johnson, Wm. Bolton, 
P. Weathers, Thos. Mills (Hon. Sec.). Mr.De Barrt Crawshay 
was present, and was invited by the Orchid Committee to 
assist in their deliberations. The subjects brought before the 
Committee were not numerous, but Included some very good 
things. 

Mr. G. Shorland Ball (gr., Mr. Gibbons), Ashfield, Wilms, 
low, sent a magnificent example of Angnecum Sanderianum, 
with two gorgeous spikes of bloom, with about forty flowes* 



on each spike. This plant was awarded a First-class Certifi- 
cate, also a Cultural Certificate, A finely flowered piece of 
Dendrobium Devonianum came from the same collection, and 
was awarded a Cultural Certificate. Cattleya Intermedia alba 
was well shown from the same collection, and the First-class 
Certificate awarded some time ago to another plant of this 
variety was confirmed. A form of Cattleya Schrodene var 
Dellenae also came from Mr. Ball's collection, but it was 
very poor thing, distinct as far as the lip was concerned, 
lacking any character whatever elsewhere, the formation and 
colouring of the lip giving one the impression that it was a 
natural hybrid between C. Schroder*} and C. Trianel, or 
perhaps C. Gaakelliana; it is sweetly scented, as is C. 
Schrodene. Another Interesting plant was Cymbidium 
tigrlnum with four well-developed spikes of flower, and bear- 
ing evidence of good cultivation, and the Committee recognised 
this by its dual award of a Cultural Certificate and Award of 
Merit. 

Mr. G. W. Law-Schofibld (gr., Mr. Sbill), New-Hall-Hey, 
Rawtenstall, staged a flne plant of Cattleya Skinneri var. 
oculata, which obtained an Award of Merit ; the same gentle- 
man showed a flne plant of Cypripedium Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum, "Cookson's var.,'» raised from seed. 

Mr T. 8tattkb (gr., Mr. JohnsonX Stand Hail, Whitoneld, 
exhibited a plant of Lielia Cattleya x Highbnryensis. 

Mr. John LxK*AN(gr., Mr. Edge), West Bank House, Heaton 
Mersey, is an exhibitor who may always be relied upon to 
bring something good to the meetings, and on this occasion 
he brought a magnificent form of Odontoglossum polyxauthura 
called grandiflorum. It is undoubtedly one of the best forms 
in cultivation, being in form perfect and with brilliant mark- 
ings ; it was profusely flowered. A First-class Certificate 
was unanimously awarded this plant. The next best exhibit 
from this collection was Odontoglossum crispum grandiflorum, 
which variety received an Award of Merit last year. The 
cultivation of this plant was about as perfect as possible, and 
the Committee unanimously awarded a Cultural Certificate. 

Mr Duncan Giimour (gr., Mr. Day), Sandgate, Sheffield, 
exhibited a few good forms of CatUeya Mossi*, one of which 
called "imbricata" received an Award of Merit Mr. A. J. 
k ke lino, Bingley, Yorks, showed Odontoglossum Rossii 
majus var. purpurenm, and CatUeya Schrodene splendens. 

Mr. John Robson, Altrinchsm, staged a good variety of 
Cypripedium Bothsehildianum giganteum, and was given an 
Award of Merit Mr. Robson also showed Bpidendrnin 
bicornutura and CatUeya Skinneri alba, the latter was 
elighUy Unged with colour. P. W. 



SHIRLEY GARDENERS' & AMATEURS' 
MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

May 16.— The monthly meeting of the above Society was held 
at the Parish Room, 8hirley, Southampton, on the above date, 
when there was a good attendance of the members, presided 
over by Mr. B. Ladhams, F.R.H.S. 

The lecture, on Uie " Sexuality in Plants," was given by 
Mr A. Angel!, Ph D., F.&.I., Public Analyst for the county 
of Hants, and was illustrated with a series of limelight allies 
many of them kindly lent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading. 
A cordial Vote of Thanks was heartily accorded Mr. Angell. 

Among the exhibits may ba mentioned New Holland plants 
shown by Messrs. W. H. Rogers ft Son, Red Lodge Nursery • 
also a group of various plants by Mr. B. Ladhams, who 
showed five new Spineas. There were shown a good plant of 
Medinilla magniflca, one of Acalypha Sanderi, Pansies, Ferns, 
Richardia (yellow), Cactus and Auriculasby various members 
of the Association. 

A resolution to have an outing to Messrs. H. Cannell ft 
Sons, Swanley, July 16, concluded the business. 



CIDER AT THE SOMERSET COUNTY 

SHOW. 

This year the cider classes showed very great improvement 
all round. Though the classes are restricted to the county of 
Somerset only, they filled exceedingly well, there being seven-, 
teen entries in the class for casks of not fewer than eight* en 
gallons and not more than thirty gallons, made in the autumn 
of 1898. The Gold Medal was carried oft" by Mr. W. T 8 
Tillky, Shepton Mallett, who swept the board at the Bath 
and West Show last year. His cider meets the tongue bright 
and dear ; it was rather inclined to be sweet, but it was full, 
rich, and had plenty of life— an ideal table cider. The 8ilver 
Medal went to Mr. R. W. 8corr, South Petherton. This was 
for another full, rich, heavy, froity cider. The third prise of 
a Bronxe Medal went to Messrs. Waterman A 8on, Baltons- 
borough, for a pleasant cider, which was not nearly so good 
as another cask from the same maker, which was not men- 
tioned at all, yet the cider in this cask and that in the first 
prize-winning botUes was identical, and drawn from the same 
butt There were sixteen entries in the botUed class. Here 
the Gold Medal went to a superb exhibit from Messrs. Water- 
man & 8on. His samples were full of natural life and sparkle, 
with a delicate aroma. Mr. W. T. 8. Tilley took Silver Medsl 
for a full, rich, fruity cider. Mr. D. J. Cnorrs, of Sutton 
Montis, secured the Bronze Medal with a sllghUy thinner 
cider than the preceding ones. Like the cask cider class 
there was a most decided advance in the general quality of 
the cider, which must be justly considered the finest and beat 
exhibition of this beverage that the Somerset County Show 
has yet held. It was noticeable that most of the exhibits 
were bright and sparkling, scarcely a cloudy lot being pre- 
sent Evidently the work tarried out by Mr. Neville Gren. 
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Wile and the Bath and Went of England Society at Butleigh 
Court has had very beneficial results on the cider-making 
industry of Somersetshire. E. G. F. W. t Agricvltural GatttU, 
May 15, 1890. 

NATIONAL ROSE. 

The following is an extract from the report of this Society 
fur 1898 :— 

The past year may be regarded as one of steady progress, 
whether the point of view taken be that of the Society's exhi- 
bitions, the increase in the number of members, or the issue 
of its publications. 

The most complete arrangements had been made by the 
Society's local representatives— Mr. R. B. Cater, the President 
of the Bath Floral Pete committee, and Mr. W. F. Cooling, for 
the southern exhibition, at Bath— but the season unfortunately 
proved such a very backward one that only exhibitors from 
the most forward districts were able satisfactorily to compete. 
In met, it was without exception the smallest show the 
Society has yet held. For the same reason the Metropolitan 
exhibition, which took place at the Crystal Palace a week 
later, was of rather less than average extent. If, however, 
not so large as many of i s predecessors, it was certainly one 
or the best arranged and most enjoyable of recent years. This 
was principally due to the whole length of the nave having been 
placed once more at the disposal of the Society, and to the 
new plan of dividing the exhibits in the amateur and trade 
classes into distinct sections. The be»t Rose show of the 
year was undoubtedly that at Halifax, where 4100 blooms of 
"Exhibition" Roses alone were staged— making this the 
most extensive >how, with the exception of that at Birming- 
ham in 1890, that has ever been held by the Society in the 
provinces. At all three exhibitions the attendance of visitors 
was unusually large. 

The conference* held in connection with the Bath and 
Halifax shows were most successful. Two excellent papers 
were read, one by Mr. W. F. Cooling, and the other by Mr. 
George Paul, followed in each case by an animated and inte- 
resting discussion. To the authors of those papers the thanks 
of the committee are due, as well as to Mr. R. B. Cater 
and the Venerable Archdeacon Brooke for presiding at the 
conference j. 

The sale of the Society's publications during the year has 
been again very satisfactory, and specially that of the Hint* 
on Planting Rout. The first edition of these " Hints " having 
become exhausted, a new and revised edition was printed, 
and has recently been distributed to the members with the 
report of the two Rose conferences. 

The committee congratulate the members upon the present 
satisfactory financial position of the Society. The amount in 
hand at the beginning of the year was £39 18s. 7c/., and now 
at Its close there remains £86 10s. lod. to carry forward 
to the next account, the total expenditure having be>>n 
£719 17s. 2d., while the aggregate receipts, including last 
year's balsnce. amounted to £800 14*. Although more than 
the usual number of changes have taken place in the penonnel 
of the non-exhibiting members, the amount received in sub- 
s •riptiona has onon'y three previous occasions been exceeded. 

No application having been received from any northern 
town for the Society to visit it in 1899, there will be only two 
exhibitions this year- a Metropolitan and a Provincial show. 
This the committee cannpt but regard as rather a fortunate 
circumstance than otherwise, for hid three shows been as 
usual held, it would have been impossible to bring out the 
new edition of the Official Catalogue of Exhibition and Garden 
Rota, which it is proposed should be issued this year, with- 
out resorting to the undesirable practice of calling upon the 
members to contribute to a special fund to defray the cost of 
its publication. The Metropolitan exhibition will be held, as 
usual, at the Crystal Palace on the first Saturday in July ; 
while the Provincial show will take place at Colchester, In 
conjunction with the Colchester Rose and Horticultural 
Society, on the following Thursday, July 6. In order that the 
early-flowering Roses be not altogether overlooked, it has been 
decided to offer a few prizes at the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety's Rose show, which will be held at the Drill Hall, in 
James Street, Westminster, on June 27, at which members of 
the National Rose Society may compete. 



&OTAL BOTANIC. 

May 17.— The exhibitions of the Royal Botanic Society 
become worse and worse. The annual summer display on 
Wednesday last was certainly poorer than any of its prede- 
cessors that has come under our notice. There was little 
competition in the general classes, and beyond a few 
exhibits from the trade, the rest of the display was not good 
in quality. The situation and advantages possessed by this 
Society are snch, that it is lamentable that its exhibitions 
have become so poorly patronised. The National Tulip 
Society's Show was held in conjunction with the above, and a 
report will bo fonnd below. 

Messrs. T. Rivers k Son, Sawbrldgeworth, Herts, exhi- 
bited nine pot-trees in fruit of their new Nectarine, named 
Cardinal, and two dozen or so fine fruits. 

Caladlums r /ere shown in a group of much merit by 
Messrs. John Pied ft Sons, who had large specimens of a 
considerable number of choice varieties. Madame J. Box, 
Triumph de Comte, John Peed, and Mrs. Harry Veitch were 
some of the best. 



Messrs. R. A 8. Cuthbbbt's exhibit of hardy Azaleas made 
a very pretty effect grouped upon one of the grass mounds. 
The varieties appeared to be similar to those staged on Tues- 
day at the Drill HalL 

Messrs. Kblway's beautiful Tree-Pssonlea, that were massed 
In an attractive exhibit at the Drill Hall, appeared to much 
less advantage here. 

Mr. Chas. Turner, of the Royal Nurseries, Slough, waa the 
exhibitor of a group of plants of Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Carnation var. Princess May, similar to those noticed upon 
the previous day at the Drill Hall. 

Mr. W. Rumsrt, Joyning's Nursery, Wsltham Cross, showed 
a collection of upwards of twenty-two dozen cut Roses. A 
large number of the most popular varieties waa represented, 
but especially Niphetos and Mrs. W. Rumsey. 

Messrs. W. Paul ft Sons, Waltham Cross, Herts, had a fine 
exhibit of Rose-trees In pots, and of cut blooms. 

Messrs. John Laino ft 8oss, Forest Hill Nurseries, S.B., 
contributed a very meritorious collection of stove and green- 
house plants. 

Porkrll Purnell, Esq., Woodlands, Streatham Hill, S.W., 
made an exhibit of alpine plants, chiefly composed of 
Primulas, Auriculas, 8empervivnms, and Saxifragas. 

Some pretty table decorations were shown by Mr. L. H. 
Calcctt, Mr. J. Prkwett, Rayleioh, and others. 

COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 

Mrs. Abbot, South Villa, Regent's Park (gr., Mr. Geo. 
Keif), had 1st prize for a pair of specimen Cordylines, show- 
ing Lindeni, and Lord Wolseley ; and 1st priz i also for six 
specimen Psalms, including a very fine plant of Livistona 
chinensls. 

The 1st prize for a collection of stove and greenhouse plants 
was won by Mr. Thos. Abbott, gr. to Campbell Newi kotow, 
Bsq., The Holmo, Regent's Park. The exhibit was composed 
of moderate specimens of ordinary foliage and floweriog 
species. • 

Messrs. A. W. Youaro ft Co., Stevenage, Herts, was awarded 
a 1st prize for a collection of hardy herbaceous plants, but 
the exhibit, in our opinion, was not worthy of the award, albeit 
there was an abundance of cork-bark, and Isolepis gracilis 
was grouped with hardy Saxifragas and Polyanthus. The 
same exhibitors won *md prizes for zonal Pelargonium plants, 
and cut blooms of species of stove and greenhouse plants. 

The 1st prize for six plants suitable for table decoration was 
won by W. C. Walker, Esq., Percy Lodge, Winchmore Hill 
(gr., Mr. O. CraggX He had pretty little specimens of Eulalla 
gracilis, Reedia glaucescens, Aralia gracillima, two Codbeums, 
and Geonoma gracilis. 

Mr. G. Crago won 1st prize for a group of Orchids. 
There were numerous specimens of Cattleya citrina in flower 
snspeuded (rather imppropriately) from a towel-horse. The 
Odontoglossums, Deudrobintns, Cattleyas, ftc, included 
several meritorious specimens. The 1st priz* for six Orchids 
was taken by Ludwio Mono, Esq., 80, Avenue Road, N.W. 
(gr., Mr. J. O. Clarke). A specimen of Odontoglossutu 
citrosmum was a very good one. 



THE ROYAL NATIONAL TULIP. 

May 17.— The exhibition of this Society, held in the Gar- 
dens of the Royal Botanic Society on the above date, showed 
there is still some vitality attaching to It, and the show in 
itself, considering the late season, was an encouraging one. 
The flowers were generally small, and there were not lacking 
evidences that they had been hastened into bloom. The 
exhibitors were few, but everyone had done his best to con- 
tribute to the display. 

A Silver Cup, given by Messis. Birr ft Sons, Ring Street, 
W.C., for eighteen dissimilar varieties of Tulips, two feathered, 
two flamed, and two breeders of each class, brought but one 
collection, the cup being awarded to Mr. J. W. Bcntlkv. 
Kerssl, Manchester, who staged medium-sized blooms of 
bizarres, feathered, General Grant and Masterpiece ; flamed, 
San Jose and Excelsior ; bybkemens, feathered, Adonis and 
Ash i notes 126 ; flamed, Othello and Chancellor ; roses, feathered 
Mabel and Julia Farense ; flamed, Clio and Annie McGregor. Of 
breeders there were of bizarres, Gotdflnder, and Excellent ; 
byblnemens, W. Parkinson and Adonis, the last superbly 
coloured ; roses, Rosehill and Annie McGregorf both very 
handsome. 

There were four exhibitors of twelve dissimilar rectified 
Tulips, two feathered and two flamed of each class. Mr. 
A. D. Hall, Wye, Ash ford, Kent, was 1st with bizarres- 
feathered Sir J. Pax ton and Lady F. Cavendish, flamed 
Samuel Barlow and Sir J. Paxton, by btdt men -flea the red 
Proserpine and Trip to Stockport ; flamed George Edward and 
Adonis; roses, feathered Count and Sarah Headley; flamed, 
Annie McGregor and Aglaia. 

There were four stands of six dissimilar recti fled Tulips, one 
feathered and one flamed of each clars. Mr. J. W. Bkntlcv 
was 1st with bizarre-flamed San Jose, and feathered Master- 
piece ; bybloemeus, Trip to Stockport, flamed ; and the same 
variety feathered ; roses, flamed, Mabel ; and feathered, Julia 
Farnese. 

There were but two exhibitors of three- feathered Tulips, 
showing the difficulty of getting them into bloom. Mr. J. W. 
Bentlky was 1st, with bizarre Masterpiece, by Women Guldo, 
and rose Modesty. 

There were five exhibitors of three-flamed Tulips, Mr. A. D. 
Hall taking the 1st prise with bizarre Dr. Hardy, bybloemen 
Talisman, rose Aglaia. 



TV breeder Tulips were very handsome, and attracts! 
much attention from visitors, Mr. A. D. Hall had titabtst 
six, two of each class, viz., bizarre W. Lea, very dark, tad 
Goldflnder ; bybloamens, Adonis and Talisman ; ro***, Annie 
McGregor, both feathered and flamed ; Mr. C. W. Kskhum 
waa 2nd. 

Mr. A. Hall had the three beat breeders : bizarre Joan 
Heap ; bybloemen, Maid of Orleans ; rose, Annie McGregor. 

The 1st of the Samuel Barlow prizes for a pair of lectitod 
Tulips, one feathered and one flamed, was won by Mr. C W. 
Needbaii, who had flamed bizarres, Samuel Barlow, tad 
feathered rose Modesty ; 2nd, Mr. J. W. Bextlev, with 
b'zarre3, flamed Lord Stanley ; feathered rose, Julia Faroese. 

The best feathered Tulip selected from the whole show wis 
bizarre Richard Headley, shown by Mr. A. Chatkr. 1 hi best 
flamed waa bybloemen Geo. Edward, from Mr. A. D. Hall, a 
new seedling of excellent character, raised by ScboQrM, of 
Wortley, Leeds. The premier breeder waa bybloemen Adoob, 
very fine in colour, shown by Mr. A. D. Hall. 

Mr. A. D. Hall won the Silver Medal offered for a collet* 
tion of English Florists' Tulips, having about fifty blocmof 
unnamed varieties, in addition to bunches. A Gold Medal 
was awarded to Messrs. Babr k 8on, for a collection, having 
of bizarres, Masterpiece, Sir J. Paxton, and Lord Stealer; 
bybhemens, Lord Denman, Duchess of Sutherland, uA 
Bessie ; rotes, Mabel and Aglaia. 




[The term "accumulated temperature Indicates the aggregate 
amount, aa well as the duration, of degrees of teroperstns 
above or below 42* ttabr. for the period named ; and tbn 
combined result Is expressed in Day-degrse*~-a "Day- 
degree " signifying 1* continued for twenty-four hours, or 
any other number of degrees for an inversely proportional 
number of hours.] 
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The districts indicated by number In the first cwwmb are 
the following:— 

0, Scotland, N. Principal Wktat-frodueing LHMHdt- 
1, Scotland, B. ; 2, England, N.K. ; 8, England, £. ; 
4, Midland Counties ; 5, England, Including London, 8. 
Principal Grazing, dc, IHitricU — 6, Scotland, W. ; 
7, England, N. W. ; 8, England, 8.W. ; 9, Ireland, N. ; 
10, Ireland, 8. ; * Channel Islands. 



THE PA8T WEEK. 

Thc following summary record of the weather throughout 
the British Islands for the week ending May 13, is 
furnished from the Meteorological Office :— 

•' The uvather was fine and dry In all parts of tho kingdom 
(luring the earlier days of the period, but after Tue day the 
conditions became gradually unsettled, snd daring tie 
remainder of the week showers or steady rain, occasionally 
accompanied by thnnder and lightning, were exp rienccd in 
nearly all districts. 8ome of our southern and south eait-ra 
stations, however, had little or no rain. 

" The Umprraturt did not differ materially from the mean 
value for the time of yar. The higheat of the maxima, which 
were registered on the 8th in Ireland and Scotland, and on the 
11th over England, ranged from 70° In 'Ireland, N.,' snd 
* England, 8.,' and 69* in • England, 8 W ,* to C»* in 'Eng- 
land, N.W.,' and to 66° in * England, N.B.' During Friday 
and Saturday moat of the maxima recorded In the north and 
north-west were but little above 50°, and in some instances 
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tkey were below tfcat value. The lowest of the minima 
occurred, as a rule, either on the 7th or 8th, and varied from 
27* in * Scotland. B./ 29° in ' Scotland, N. and W.,' and 31° in 
'England, N.E.,'and over Ireland, to 88° in 'England, E.,' 
and to 45' in the * Channel Islands.' 

" The rainjaU was more tham the mean in most districts, 
bat considerably less in '8cotlaad, N.,' ' England, S. and E M * 
and the Channel Islands. In 'Scotland, E.,' the (all was 
twice, and in ' England, N.E.,' throe times as much as the 
mean value. 

"The bright sunehine was less than the mean in most 
districts, bat exceeded it in ' Scotland, N.,' ' England, a,' and 
the 'Channel Islands,' and just equalled it in 'Ireland, N.' 
The percentage of the possible duration ranged from 55 in 
'England, 8.,' and 53 in the 'Channel Islands,' to SO in 
•Scotland. E.,' and 28 in ' England, N.E..' " 



Plaxts rjr Pore.— Avkraoc Wholssalb Prices. 



Markets. 



dozen 



OOVBNT GARDEN, MA Y 18. 

(We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
report*. They are famished to as regularly every 
Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible 
for the quotations. It must be remembered that these 

t notations do not represent the prices on any particular 
ay. but only the general averages for the week preceding 
the date of our report. The prices depend upon the 
quality of the samples, the supply in the market, and the 
demand ; and they may fluctuate, not only from day to 
day, but often several tunes in one day. Ed.1 

Out Flowers, Ac.— Atkraqb Wholbbals Pricbb. 

S.& t.cL 
Marguerites, p. doi. 

bunches 3 0* 4 

Maidenhair Fern, 

per dos. bunches 6 0-90 
Mignonette, per 

dozen bunches ... 2 0-80 
Narcissus, White, 

dosen bunches ... 16-20 
Orchids, per dosen 

blooms 6 0-12 

Pelargoniums, dos. 

bunches 4 0-60 

— scarlet, per dos. 
bunches 6 0-80 

Boses (indoor), per 

dosen 16-20 

— Fink, per dosen 4 0-60 

— Tea, white, per 
doaen 2 0-80 

— Ferle, per dos. 10-20 

— 8afrano, p. dos. 16-20 
Smilax, per bunch 8 0-50 
Tuberoses, 12 blraa. 8-10 
Tulips, per dosen... 6-18 
Violets, per dozen 

bunches 6-16 

— Parma, bunch 2 0-26 



ad. ad. 
16 — 
2 0-40 
20-80 
8 0-4 
60-9 



Anemones, 

bunches ... ... 

▲ram Lilies, dosen 

blooms ... ... 

Asparagus "Fern," 

bnnch ... ... 

▲sales, white, 12 

bunches ... ... 

Axalea mollis, per 

dosen bunches ... 
BouYardias,perbun. 4-06 
Osmalltaa, per dos. 

blooms ... ... 

Carnations, per dos. 

blooms ... ... 

Daffodils, per dozen 

bunches ... ... 

Bocharis, per down; 
Gardenias, per dos. 
Hyacint&s, Roman, 

per dos. bunches 4 0-60 
Jonquils, per dosen 

bunches 10-20 

JJttam loagU&aruin, 

per dosen ... 4 0-60 

Lily of the Valley, 

dosen bunches ... 6 0-10 



16-2 

16-8 

2 6-40 
2 0-30 
10-80 



Veqstabum.— Avsjuos Wbolbsalb Fbicsb. 



Artichokes, Globe, 
per dos. 
lerasalem, per 



Asparagus, Giant, 
per bundle ... 
4 Toulouse 

— Spanish, band. 

— Sprue ... •.. 

— Hug., natural, 
per bundle ... 

— Various others 
Besas. Dwfs., Chan- 
nel Islands, lb. 

English, lb. 

— — Longpodsjin 
flats 

Beetroots, per dos. 

— bushel ... ... 

Broccoli, dosen ... 

— crates ... ... 

Cabbage, tally ... 

— per bushel ... 

— dosen 

Carrots, new French, 

per bunch 

— washed, in bags 
•^ Surrey, bunches, 

dos 

Oelery, Red. dosen 

bandies 
Press, dos. punnets 
Cucumbers, per dos. 
Endive, French, per 

do sen .. ... 
Garlic, per lb. 
Horseradish. New 

Knglish.bundle 

— — loose per 
dos., fine 

— Foreign, per 
bundle.., .., 

Leeks, per dosen 

bunches ... 

Lettuce, Cos, dosen 

— Oabbagejdoxen 
Mushrooms, house, 

in. ... ... 



ad. ad. 
20 - 
16-2 

5 0-10 
18-16 

10-1 

06 — 

10-36 
9-10 

6-08 
06-08 

30 — 
6-0 9 
2 0-26 
10-26 
6 0-12 

8 6-6 
20 — 
9-10 

6-0 8 
4 — 

2 6 — 

9 0-12 
16 — 
2 6-36 

16 — 
08 — 

2 2 6 

16 — 

1 Q- 1 2 

10-16 
8 6-4 6 
10-13 

8-09 



I. d. a d . 
Mint, forced and 
natural, per 
doaen bunches, 
according to 
size of bunches 2 0-50 
Onions, Egyptian, 

cwt. bag ... 4 6-50 

— New. bunches. 2 4-30 

— pickiers, sieve 3 — 
Parsley, dos. bun. 2 — 

— sieve 10-16 

Peas, Channel Is- 
lands, Frame 
Telephone, lb. 8-0 9 

— French flats ... 4 0-46 
Potatos, Bruce, Sax- 
on, Up-to-Date, 

Ac, per ton ...80 0-110 

— New JerseyKid* 

neySfperowt. 28 — 

— — Frame, 

per lb 6 — 

— — Teneriife, 

Esr cwt ... 14 0-17 
Isbon, perbox 5 — 
Radishes, Bound, 
breakfast, per 
dozen bunches 10 — 

— Long, per doz. 
bunches 

Rhubarb natural, 
per dozen 

— York, per doz. 
bundles 

Salad, small, pun- 
nets, per dozen 

Spinach, English, 
per bushel ... 

Tomatos, new 

English, per lb. 6^- 8 

— Channel Islands, 
p. lb. ... 

— Canary, boxes.. 
Turnips, New 

French, per 

bunch 4-08 

Watercress, p. dos. 

bunches ... 6 — 



06 — 
2 0-26 
10-18 
13 - 
2 0-26 



4-06 
60 — 



f . d. i.d. 
Arbor Vitee, p. doz. 12 0-36 
Aspidistras, p. dos. 18 0-86 

— specimen, each 5 0-10 
Dracanas, various, 

per doz. 12 0-80 

— viridis, p. doz. 9 0-18 
Euonymus, various, 

per dozen ... 6 0-18 

Evergreens, In var., 

per dozen ... 6 0-24 
Ferns, in variety, 

per dozen 



ad.ad. 
Ferns, small, per 

100 4 0-60 

Ficus elastioa, each 10-60 
Foliage plants, var., 

each 10-50 

Lycopodiums, dos. 8 0-40 
Marguerite Daisy, 

per dozen ... 6 0-80 

Myrtles, per dos.... 6 0-90 

Palms, various, ea. 1 0-45 

— specimens, ea. 21 0-68 

Zonals, per dozen... 6 0-80 



4 0-12 
Fruit.— Avrragb Wholssalb Friges. 



a d. «. d. 
Apples, Tasmanian 
andVictorian, 
Ri batons, 
Pearmains, 
New York 
Pippin, Stur- 
mer, Prince 
Bismarck, Ac., 
per case .. 10 0-15 

— Nova Scotian, 

Nonpareils, p. 

barrel ... 24 0-25 

Apricots, box of 24 10-13 
Bananas, per bunch 6 0-10 
Cherries, sieve ... 9 6 — 

— peck 6 0-66 

— box 10-18 

Figs, per dozen ... 3 0-80 
Gooseberries, half- 
sieve or peck ... 

Grapes, Belgian A., 
per lb., new ... 



5 0-60 
14-19 



Grapes, English, 
Hambros, p. lb. 

— Channel Islands 
Hambros, p. lb. 

— Muscats p. lb. 
Lemons, per case... 
Lychees, Chinese, 

packet, 1 lb. ... 
Melons, each 
Oranges, Valencia, 
420 

— Murcia, cases of 

150 or 200 ... 

— Blood 

Peaches, per dozen 
Pears, Australian, 



ad. i.d. 

2 0-40 

2 3 — 
4 0-60 
7 6-25 

13-14 
16-20 

13 0-20 

7 6-86 
9 6 — 
6 0-42 



4 0-8 
8 0-50 



Pines, 8t Michaels, 
each 

— French, in bas- 
kets, about 4 lb. 2 0-20 

Strawberries, p. lb. 3 6-40 

— 8econds ... 16-20 

Potatos. 

Bruce, Saxon, and Main Crop, 80s. to 100s. ; Up-to-Date. 
95*. to 105*. ; Dunbar Main Crop, 100*. to 110s. John Bath, 
32 and 34, Wellington Street, Covent Garden. 

Remarks.— Spring Spinach has commenced. Gooseberries 
are comiog iu larger quantities. Cabbage coming better. 
Asparagus plentiful. Home-grown Tomatos are now coming 
freely, and of good quality. 



SEEDS. 



London : May 17.— Messrs. John Shaw A Sons, Seed Mer- 
chants, of Great Maze Pond, Borough, London, S.E., report 
to-day's market thinly attended, with but little business 
doing. Sowing orders for Clover and other farm seeds are 
now naturally getting fewer and smaller. There is still some 
inquiry for Tares ; whilst the sale for Mustard and Rape- 
seed improves. Hemp-seed continues both scarce and dear ; 
and Canary-seed is attracting increased speculative attention. 
There is also a better sale for Blue Peas and Haricot Beans. 
Scarlet Runners are in good request, at the low prices now 
current. For Linseed the trade is steady. The Board of 
Trade Returns give the imports of Clover and Grass-seeds 
into the United Kingdom for the four months of this year, 
ending April 30, 1899, as 144,583 cwt , value £270,850, as 
against 203,798 cwt, value £395,664, for the corresponding 
period of 1898. ^ 

OOBN. 

Average Prices of British Corn (per imperial qr.\ for the 
week ending May 13, and for the corresponding period of 
1898, together with the difference in the quotations. These 
figures are based on the Official Weekly Return :— 



Description. 


1898. 


1899. 


Difference. 


wnea* ... ... ... 

siarisjr •• ... ... 

vans ... m. ... ... 


s. d. 
45 11 

27 1 

21 1 


f. d. 

25 4 

28 11 

17 9 


s. d. 

- 20 7 

- 8 2 

- 8 4 



JfJtUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Glasoow : May 17.— The following are the averages of the 
prices recorded since our last report :— Apples, Canadian 
Spies, 14*. to 185. per barrel ; Western States' Russets, 
18*. to 20s. do.; Oranges, 6d. to 1*. per dosen; Grapes, 
home, 2*. to 4*. per lb. ; do. foreign, 6d. do. ; Tomatos, 
Guernsey, Ad. to 8d. per lb.; do., Scotch, 5d. to 8d. 
do. ; 8pring Cabbages, 6d. to 1*. per dozen ; Cauliflowers, 
Edinburgh, 2*. to 2*. 6d. per dozen ; Leeks, 1*. &/. to 4*. 
per dozen bunches; Mint, green, 6d. per pound bunch; 
Onions, 4*. 6d. to 5*. per cwt ; Parsley, Is. Sd. to 2*. 
per stone ; Carrots, new, round, 1*. per bunch ; do., 4*. Cd. 
to 7*. per cwt. ; Cucumbers, *d. to 5d. each ; Lettuces, 
round, 1*. 3d. to 1*. 6d. per dozen ; do., Cos, 4*. to 5*. do. ; 
Radishes, long, EugliBh, Is. 6d. per dozen bunches ; 
Horseradish, 1*. 6d. to 2*. per bundle ; round Radishes, 1*. 
to 1*. 6d. per dozen bunches ; Mushrooms, 1*. tol*. Sd. per lb.; 
Beetroots, 6d. to Id. per dozen ; Mustard and Cress, 3d. per 
punnet ; Spinach, 2*. to 4*. per stone ; Swedes, 2*. to 2t. 6d. 
per bag; Broccoli, Irish, 2*. to 2s. 6d. per dozen; Seakale, 
1*. 6d. per bunch ; French white Turnips, 1*. to 1*. 8d. 
per bunch. 

Liverpool : May 17. — Wholesale Vegetable Market. — 
Potatos, per cwt, Main Crop, 3*. 6d. to 4*. 3d. ; Bruce, 
2*. lOd. to 3*. 6d. ; Champions, 2$. 9d. to 3*. 3d. ; Turnips, 
swedes, 2*. 6d. to 8s. do. ; Carrots, 4*. to 5*. do. ; Parsley, 6tf. 



to 8d. per dozen bunches ; Onions, foreign, 4s. to 5s. per cwt. ; 
Cucumbers, 2d. to 3d. each ; Cauliflowers, If. Sd. to 2*. per 
doz. ; Cabbages, 6d. to 1*. do. St. John's.— Potatos, la to la 2d. 
per peck ; do., new, 2d. to Ad. per lb. : Grapes, home, 2*. to 
4s. per do. ; Pines, English, 4s. to 6s. each ; Strawberries, 
4*. to 5*. per lb. ; Peas, 6d. to 1*. do. ; Cherries, M. to 
10d. do. ; Cob Nuts, 6d. to Sd. do. ; Apricots, 1*. per dozen ; 
Asparagus, U. 6d. to 8t . per bundle ; Cucumbers, id. to 4d. 
each; Mushrooms, 1*. 2d. per pound and basket Birken- 
head.— Potatos, 1*. to 1*. 2d. per peck ; do., new, 2d. to 6d. 
per pound; Peas, 6d. do.; Asparagus, 3s. to 4s. per 100; 
Cucumbers, 2d. to 6d. each; Strawberries, 4*. per pound ; 
Cherries, Sd. to 10d. do. ; Apricots, 1*. per dozen ; Goose- 
berries, Sd. per pound; Grapes, home, la 6d. to Sa do. 
Mushrooms, la to la 0d. do. 



GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. W. Dandridoe, late Gardener at Arrandene, Mill Hill, as 
Gardener to E. Ford, Esq., Bridgen Place, Bexley, Kent 

Mr. John Stublet, late Foreman at Fenay Hall Gardens, 
Huddersfleld, as Gardener to Henry Applston, Em,, 
St Anns' Grange, Leeds. 

Mr. W. Q. Littlejohn, Gardeuer to Col. G. J. Scurtield, 
Hurworth House, Hurworth-on-Tees. 

Mr. Wm. Dinsdale, Gardener to John 8, BaRWICE, Esq., 
Thimbleby Hall, Northallerton. 

Mr. Herbert Pearson, Gardener to the Rev. G. R. Dupuis, 
Sessay Hall, Thirsk. P 

Mr. H. Tate, Gardener to Rev. C. T. Kau», Newton le- 
Willows, R.8.O., Yorks. 

Mr. B, E. Brain, late Gardener at Danvers Honse, Culworth, 
as Gardener to Mrs. J. Savory, Sunrising, Banbury. 

Mr. Charles Richardson, late Gardener to Sir Joseph 
Verdin, Bart, Brockhurst, Northwich, Cheshire, as Gar- 
dener at Bryn-y-neaudd Castle Gardens, Lhvnfairfechan, 
N. Wales. 

Mr. George 8heroold, for the past two years Head Gar- 
dener to C. E. Shea, Esq., The Elms. Foot's Cray, as Bead 
Gardener to J. F. Gems, Esq., Eaton Grange, Cobham, 
Surrey. 

Mr. J. A. Latter, for the last two and a half years Head 
Gardener at Elsteud Lodge, Godalming, Surrey, as 
Head Gardener to John Godden, Esq., Femcliff, 
Tunbrldge Wells. 



CATALOQUE8 RECEIVED. 

Wood ft Ingram, Huntingdon and St Neots— Bedding and 
other plants. 

B. M. RicHPORD, 84, Cheapside, London, E.C.— India-rubber 
Stamps, Tyre Pads, <fcc 

J. B. Baillisre ft Sons, 19. Rue Hautefeuille, Boulevarda 
Salnte Germain, Paris-Books. 



Adaptation to Circumstances.— Much 

attention is now paid to the oo- relation between 
structure and conditions of life. The plants grow- 
ing in desert places have a peculiar conformation, 
aquatic plants also, and so forth. Nevertheless, 
we sometimes meet with curious exceptions, one of 
which was given us lately by Mr. Scbasb Diokens. 
The Heaths, as everyone knows, generally grow in 
dry places, and the leaves are sharply rolled round 
at the margins as to nearly cover the lower sur- 
face, where the stoma ta are placed, and thus impede 
undue evaporation. Mr. ScBAsfe Dickens' speci ? 
men, however, showed that this conformation is 
not confined to plants growing in dry places, for 
the specimen of Erica mediterranea, with which he 
obliged us, was found growing in wet, swampy 
places, in Connemara. 

Osier Cultivation.— Osier culture is being 
greatly developed in Germany, and there can be no 
doubt that a large area of the land unsuitable for 
ordinary agricultural crops in this country might 
be profitably utilised in the cultivation of Willows 
suitable for basket-making. More especially has 
the culture of Osiers been developed in the valleys 
of the Wurn and the Roev, near the borders of 
Holland. The prosperity of the district is reported 
to have been greatly increased by the introduction 
of this new industry. Basket-making in Germany 
is a considerable industry, employing nearly 40,000 
persons annually, representing nearly £625,000 
capital, and using the growth of over 48,000 acres 
of Willows, valued at £396,000 on the stocks, or 
nearly double that amount when peeled. A con- 
siderable proportion of the baskets used for mar- 
keting fruit and vegetables in this country come 
from Germany ; and as they could be equally as 
well made at home, we are pleased to learn that the 
question is receiving the attention of several of the 
Technical Education Committees. 
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Sale of Orchids at Manchester— a 

sale of aurpl us Orchids in tlie collection of F. Hardy, 
Esq., Tynteefiald, mi conducted on the 16th and 
17th inst., by Messrs. Protheroe k. Morris. Many 
of the principal bayan from London w«re present, 
indnding Messrs. Jas. Veitch 4 Sons, Hugh Low 
A Ob., F. Sander ft Co., Mr. Traoey, and Mr. A, 
Outrun. The majority of the rare and moat 
valuable specimens were purcliaied by southern 
bay en. On the first day the sale realised about 
£1100, and on the second day, £800. A plant of 
Cypripedium x Fred Hardy realised 50 guineas, 
and two apeeimeni of C. x Jas, II. Vaitch were cold 
respectively for 80 guinea* (with two growths), 
and 62 guineas (one growth) ; C. uisigue Sandene 
was sold for 31 guineas. Other leading prioea 
were; — Ltelia pnrpurata Hardyana, IS guineas; 
L. anceps Amelias, 14 guineas ; Ltelio-Cattleya 
Macfarlanei, 22 guineas ; I..-C. Pallas superb*, 
40 gnineai ; C. Meodeli, 45 guineas ; C. Mossife 
Wagneri, 21 guineas ; L.-C. X Bella, 46 guineas ; 
C. Meudeli, Quoin House var., 42 guineas. 




Bordeaux Mixture : C. N. M. The materials 
consist of copper sulphate, 4 lb. ; freeli lime 
(unslaked), 4 lb. ; water, 40 gallons. Care should 
be taken that the lime is of good quality, and 
that it haa not become air-alaked. Dissolve the 
copper sulphate in a tub, and slake the lime in a 
box. When the sulphate is dissolved, put in 
slowly the slsked lime-wash, after it has by 
settling become somewhat clear, and atir the 
whole well together. To ascertain if the quan- 
tity of lime is sufficient, dip a clean knife. 
blade into the mixture ; if copper be deposited 
on it there is too much copper, and more lime 
must be added until no deposit is made. Failure 



tender foliage. 



if lime will do no 



Cbbtsakthkhdh Lea7-sfot : S. W. A disease 
due to a fungus, Septoria chrysanthemi. The 
brown dry spots are quite distinct from met. 
The usual remedies, Bordeaux Mixture and 
potassium sulphide, sprayed over the plants have 
given fairly satisfactory results. The aolntions 
used should be rather dilute to prevent spotting 
of the foliage. Recently Mr. R. W. Hodder 
recommended a whale-oil soap mixture for the 
nut (see GtmUxert' Chronicle, January 28, 1899, 
p. 83) ; we believe it would be equally effective 
•gainst thlr leaf-spot fungus. Select catting* 
from plants free from this disease, aa it is 
generally most severe amongst the cuttings. 
W. O. 8., Leedi. 

DiBiisn or Gooseberries : Stanley Plait, The 
foliage, Ac, sent is infested with jEcidium gros- 
sularue — "Gooseberry-rust" (fig. 119), see also 
Oardentr»' OhronieU, August 20, 1898, p. 145. 
There is no known cure for an attack. Preven- 
tive dressing with the Bordeaux Mixture might 
ward off an attack. All affected leave* and fruits 
■hould be collected and burned. 

Fungus on Juniper Twigs: C. C. EHUon. Gym oo- 
sporangium tremetloides, the mycelium of which 
penetrates the bark, causing thickening of the 
twigs and a premature death of the distal portion 
above the swellings. The brown, velvety aporo- 
coshlons break out between the bark-scales on the 
swollen portions about the middle of April. Iu 
May or June, the cushions swell up and become 
brownish-yellow, gelatinous clumps, dotted over 
with dark points. This species of fungus is of 
great importance, on account of its attacks on 
Apple-trees, producing in the spore-form Roeatelia 
on the leave*. Every means should be taken to 
destroy it by cutting off and horning infested 
twigs, and the use of the Bordeaux Mixture on 
trees infested with it. 

Names or Plants : Gomtptmdcnl* not anmorrtd in 
this issue are requested to be to good oji to eonmdt 
(te following number, — U. 0. E. 1, Sedum 
acre aureus.) : 2, bedum sarin entosuni ; ,1, Saxi- 
fraga muscbides ; i, 5, forms of Phlox subulata j 
fl, send when in flower.— J". P., Franc'.. The 



flowers arrived dry, and with the colour gone, 
and pollinin imperfect. 1, is doubtless Spatho- 
glottis Petri ; 2, conforms to all the characters 
of an albino of Broughtonia lilacina (L^liopsis 
Dominyensia) ; we have heard of white forms of 
it, and also Broughtonia sanguines,, but have 
never seen them. — A. L. 1, Dendrobium clava- 
tum ; 2, Phahenopais Luddemanniana — a good 
variety ; 3, Odoatoglossum cordutnm.— K, H. 
Pyrus Mains noribunda.— H. H. E. A Strepto- 
carpua, in which we see nothing unusual. — Mr*. 
WUiiamion, Canterbury. Mebanthus major. — 
H.W. 1 , Saxifraga Mawiaua ; 2, Uorooicum cauca- 
sicutn ; 3, Iberis Tenoreana ; 4, CorydaUs nobilis ; 
5, Epimedium alpinum ; 8, AlysBum saxatile. — 

Dinwoodit. Medinilla magnilica 6. H. it. 

Magnolia Soulaugeana. Your Grapes are rusted 
from syringing in the sunlight, or perhaps from 
oicesiof sulphur on the pipes. — J, W. 1, not found ; 
2, Tulip; 3, a Savin with a fungus — Gymuosporan- 
gium (sue above) ; 4, Scilla with a fungus— Pue- 
cinia : further information next week. — W. if. & 
Co. -•Ecidium grosBulariss, a fungus (see fig. 120). 
—Card-box : iio name. 1, Ceanothua azureoa ; 2, 
Choisya temata ; 3, Bridgesia spicata ; 4, Cistus 
ladaniferus ; 5, Pyrus Maulei ; B, Vinca major ; 7, 
Euonymua japoweus variegatus ; 8, Kerria japo- 
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nice; 9, Viburnum Tinus.— Wills. Melia Azeda- 
rich. -/. P. 1, Pittosporum Tobira ; 2. Styrax 
officinale ; 3, Rxochorda grandiflora. — M. fl. 1, 
Fabiana imbrical* j 2, Foray thia viridiaaims: 
perhaps, specimen insufficient. — <■'. If. S. 1, 
llvularin perfoliata ; 2, Piptanthus nepalensis ; 
3, Toxicophloaa apectabile ; 4, Amehtncnier vul- 
garis ; 6, Cboiaya ternata ; 6, Viburnum Opulus. 
— W. 0. Arum crinitum.— 0. H. 1, A Cedar 
which we cannot name without seeing the tree ; 



ji sempervlrt.-- ... 

fl. Cephalotaxus pedunculata var. fastigiala 
B. B. M. The spotted leaf is Begonia incarnate 
maculosa ; the other referred to by you was not 
found.— S. G. S. Both remarkably good varie- 
ties of Dendrobium chrysotoxnm. — T. It. Cat- 
tleya intermedia. — P. C. P. Probably tbeseedi 
of an Ahitra-meritt. -0. H. 3, Cupbea ignea.— 
J. Mil'om. 1, Pittosporum teuuifolium ; 2, 
Viola hirta, — F. C. Scilla oampanubta. — 
!!• A, if. Kibes aureum. 



Patbon Saint or Gardissbs : Godfrty. TV.i 
reputed patron saint of gardeners is aocordini 
to Mrs. Bury Palliser, who wrote an account of 
Brittany omt iU Bytioay; London, John Itunay, 
1870 (St. Fiacre); see Qardtnert Chrondt, 
Jaauary 1, 1870, p. 13. 

Pbaohis in Close Clustibs: Anxiout Btadtr. 
The clustors of fruit have originated from in 
union of the ovaries of the blossoms, for which 
the extra vigour of the trees may account. 

Piak Diseased : JVotls. The young shoots and 
leave* are attacked by the Pear-leaf Blight, 
caused by fungus ( Entomosporium maculatutn). 
It is one of the worst of orchard diseases, because 
not only does it cause loss of the foliage, but it 
passes on to the young fruit and makes it stunted 
and unshapely. The disease is recognised by the 
dark-red spots standing np from the surface of 
the leaf or fruit. It appears first on the young 
unfolding shoots, and ie siid to occur more fru- 

5uently on seedling Pears than on grafted plants. 
'he remedy which haa been found most aucoeasful 
is Bordeaux Mixture. This ia sprayed orer the 
trees from the time the leaves unfold, and at in- 
tervals of two to three weeks till August. It 
should then be discontinued, si the Mixture may 
■pot the ripening fruit. The spraying msohins 
ought to be one of the larger forms, and strong 
enough to reach the topmost twigs. In autumn 
all fallen leaves should be collected and burnt, 
and in pruning care should be taken to ranure 
all twin which were attacked the previous 
season. W. G. S., Lttdt. 



Rhododendron Leaves i H. M. 
injury, caused probably by the dogs, as you 
suggest. There is no fungus. Pat up a net 
round the bushes, or take other means to keep 
the alii"* 1 ' at a distance. 

Boil Analysis : H. A. C. If yon are ■ Fellow of 
the Royal Horticultural Society apply to the 
Secretary. 

Sweet Peas and Manubx : O. B. P. The sub- 
stances named are very suitable manures for tin 
plants. Superphosphate of lime would supply the 
one, aod the potash might be afforded by wood- 
sslies if you have them, or by commercial potssh. 
Carbonate of potash may be safely and usefully 
employed at the rate of 500 lb. per acre. Solatia 
calcium, phosphate, or superphosphate of lime, 
300 lb. to 500 lb. per acre. These quantities 
would suffice for one dressing. If nitrate of soda 
be employed at the rate of 80 lb. per acre, ths 
superphosphate might be reduced by one-half. 



ing m a pot, and lias as yet not maue macs 
growth, it may be planted forthwith. Let the 
station for the plant be well prepared, and nukl 
the drainage good, and be sure that the position, 
whether on wall or trellis, is fully exposed to tin 
snn. It U a rampant grower, needing a good 
deal of space. 
Wireworm : Snfertr. Yon can do little whilst the 
ground is under crop beyond applying agricul- 
tural salt and nitrate of soda in sale doses twice or 
thrice for the destruction of the wirewonns ; but 
as a palliative yon may sow Lettuce-seeds among 
the crops, the "worm having a partiality for the 
roots of these plants. In the autumn or early 
winter it would bo well to dress the land heavily 
with gas-lime and salt, letting these substances lis 
on the surface till February or later, tben trench 
the soil ma deep as you prudently may, using more 
gas-lime or quick -lime as the work of trenching 
proceeds. It is probable that this sort of pro- 
cedure will have to be extended over several 

CoXHONicATioxa Rbcrtib— O. B. X.—D. T. P.- 0. R M- 
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natus, Orchard Co.. Bcotbj, Cartel'. 
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THE FERTILITY OF SOILS. 

THE factors upon which the fertility of the 
soil depend are many. The amount of 
plant-food and its degree of solubility, the 
mechanical texture or tilth, and the climate, 
which includes temperature, amount of rainfall, 
Ac. , are the chief of these. 

Soils to be fertile must contain the elements 
of plant-food in such forms that they can be 
readily used for the nutrition of vegetation. At 
the same time, its condition must not be too 
loose, else a firm hold will not be afforded to 
the roots of plants, and there will be too much 
drainage and evaporation ; nor must it be too 
heavy and plastic, for then air and water could 
not freely permeate it, nor the roots extend 
themselves beyond a very limited area. Gene- 
rally speaking, light, loose soils are not as rich 
in plant-food as those in which clay predomi- 
nates ; yet, on account of their excellent con- 
dition of tilth, and the ease with which they are 
worked, they are specially adapted for most 
horticultural purposes, and having a sufficiency 
of manure, they often yield in favourable seasons 
heavier crops than the stronger soils would do. 
Stiff, heavy clays, though rich in inorganic 
food, potash, and phosphoric acid, are often 
poor in nitrogen, while their mechanical con- 
dition is such as to prevent thorough aeration 
and the penetration of the roots. It is these 
•oils especially that are benefited by drainage. 
By a system of drainage the water which satu- 
rates the surface-soil is carried off, air allowed 
to permeate, the whole is rendered more friable 
and easily worked, and much plant-food is 
converted into assimilable forms. 

Where sand largely preponderates, the soil is 
not retentive of moisture and fertilising mate- 
rial, especially if the subsoil be light, and though 
easily worked it is not so desirable in very dry 
seasons as on a heavier soil. A proper pro- 
portion of sand and clay, therefore, for many 
reasons, makes the best soil. With the clay 
and sand, varying amounts of peaty matter, or 
humus, derived from the decomposition of vege- 
table matter, may be mixed. In horticulture 
leaf-mould is largely used. Calcareous matter, 
chalk, lime, and bone-meal, are usually asso- 
ciated, and a light proportion of these exerts a 
beneficial influence upon the tilth of the soil, 
as well as upon the solubility of the plant-food. 
By the slow decomposition of the clay, the 
vegetable matter, and the lime, valuable plant- 
nutrients, are liberated in a soluble form, and 
therefore the function of these soil constituents 
is not only mechanical but chemical. 

The most important inorganic constituents of 
a soil are potash and phosphoric acid. These, 
together with nitrogen, are known as the 
essential elements of plant-food. 

To understand the question of soil-fertility, 
the gardener should become familiar with these 
matters, should know what these elements will 
do for crops and plants, and when and how to 
apply them. 



Nitrogen. — This element, like potash, lime, 
and phosphoric acid, is an essential constituent 
of all plants. In its free state it is a permanent 
gas, and is one of the most widely distributed 
elements, comprising about four-fifths of the 
earth's atmosphere. This vast supply of nitro- 
gen is, however, of no direct value to plants, 
since they are unable to use it, except when 
combined with the elements oxygen or 
hydrogen, forming nitric acid and ammonia, 
that may be taken up through the roots of 
plants. Leguminous plants, like Peas, Beans, 
Lupins, &c, and possibly Orchids, are in- 
directly able to build up their nitrogenous 
ingredients from the free nitrogen of the air, 
through the activities of microscopic plants 
(known as bacteria), intimately associated with 
them ; other plants may, possibly, under favour- 
able conditions to some extent have the same 
faculty. 

Nitrogen is present in the soil in simple 
combinations as nitrates or ammonia salts, or 
as more complex organic compounds, forming 
the dark coloured humus especially abundant in 
peat, leaf-mould, and forest soils. The total 
quantity of nitrogen in ordinary good soils 
varies between O'l and 0*2 per cent. ; occasion- 
ally the nitrogen content will approach one per 
cent., as in the case of rich pasture soils. Peat 
soils will often contain over two per cent, of 
nitrogen ; this is, however, largely in a com- 
bination that will not directly sustain plant life, 
but has to undergo a weathering process before 
the plant can make use of it. 

Nitrogenous manures help to strengthen 
plants in their earlier growth, favour leaf 
development, and give a deep green healthy 
colour to the foliage ; applied in excessive 
quantities they induce rank growth at the 
expense of the development of the fruit. 

Phosphoric acid is present in soils in com- 
bination with a number of other chemical 
substances, which exert a very beneficial in- 
fluence on the growth of plants. Phosphoric 
acid is found in soils partly in a form that 
plants can readily dissolve and make use of in 
the building of their structure, partly in an 
insoluble form which under the influence of 
water, carbonic acid and air, or the mineral 
components of the soil are gradually changed 
into available plant food. There is only a small 
quantity of phosphoric acid in ordinary soils, 
viz., less than 0*2 per cent., and often only 
05 per cent. ; but as the content is not 
decreased in any way except by the growing of 
crops, the soil will only become deficient in this 
constituent in case of continuous cropping 
without manuring. 

Phosphoric acid is of special importance in 
the early life of plants ; it stimulates the assi- 
milation of mineral substances in the plant, 
and favours the development of its root sys- 
tem. There is an intimate relation between 
the nitrogenous principles and the phosphoric 
acid in plants, and we fiud that, generally 
speaking, a high nitrogen content is accom- 
panied by a high percentage of phosphoric 
acid. The phosphoric acid of plants is usually 
concentrated in their maturing organs, the 
flower and seed. 

Potash is found in Nature in combination 
with acids like sulphuric, carbonic, and silicic 
acid. Potash is generally distributed in small 
quantities in most soils, except light sandy 
soils, which are apt to be deficient in this fer- 
tilising element ; it is found in ordinary soils 
in somewhat larger quantities than phosphoric 
acid, namely, from one to three-tenths of one 
per cent. , and occasionally as much as one per 



cent, in case of soils 'originating from granitic, 
basaltic, and other rocks rich in potash. Like 
phosphoric acid, potash may be present in the 
soil in a non-available form, especially as double 
silicates, that are but slowly decomposed 
through the action of water, air, and other 
constituents of the soil. 

Potash is found in the largest quantities in 
foliage plants, in leguminous plants, in Vines, 
and in Potatos. It is of the greatest value 
to plants, in facilitating the flow of sap, and 
the diffusion of starch from cell to cell. It 
gives increased strength to the cell structure of 
plants and has in general a beneficial influence 
on the flavour and texture of fruits and 
Potatos. 

Lime is present in most fertile soils in suffi- 
cient quantities to allow of the production of 
large crops, but occasionally there will be too 
little of it to reach this end, in which case the 
addition of some lime compound to the soil, will 
produce very beneficial results. It is considered 
that a lime content of one-half of one per cent, 
an ample supply in light soils, while heavy soils 
may need 2 per cent, or more. 

The good effects from the addition of lime to 
soils do not come only from the increase of 
an ingredient essential to plant growth, but the 
mechanical condition of the soil, its texture, 
water and heat-retaining capacity, are improved. 
This same is true in perhaps all cases when 
fertilisers are applied to soils, a fact which is 
generally overlooked by horticulturists. 



CAMBEIDGE BOTANIC GARDEN. 

In the Gardener? Chronicle for November 4, 
1882, was published an illustrated article upon 
the University Botanic Garden, which contained 
details of the history of the establishment, and of 
the purposes it serves in respect to the University. 
We do not propose for the moment to speak of 
these matters, bat to reproduce a few notes 
recently taken when having occasion to visit 
Cambridge, the opportunity was embraced to 
obtain a very hurried glimpse of the plants under 
Mr. Lynch's care. 

Temperate-house. — This structure contains some 
capital specimens of the cooler-growing Palms, and 
a collection of miscellaneous species of plants that 
need but sligbt protection from the weather. In 
bloom was noticed Grevillea glabrata, an Australian 
species introduced in 1838. It is an erect-growing 
glabrous shrub, and the plant at Cambridge, which 
is many feet in height, is against the glass side of 
this house* An extremely beautiful effect was 
made by an abundance of axillary racemes of white 
pendulous flowers ; the plant cannot be too strongly 
recommended for cultivation in temperate houses 
or large conservatories. Also the handsome North 
American Honeysuckle, Lonicera sempervirens 
minor ; the well-known Choisya ternata ; Cistus 
monspeliensis, a southern European species, with 
white • petalled flowers and yellow centres ; also 
Macleania insignia, a Vacciniaceous plant, from the 
American Andes, with orange-red flowers ; Hetero- 
toma Iobelioides, the bird-plant of Mexico, so named 
from a supposed resemblance the flower bears to a 
bird. The plant belongs to the Lobelia family, and 
has alternate petiolate leaves. The flowers are a 
shade of red and yellow, the curious corolla being 
somewhat tubular ; it was introduced in 1861. 

Water -Lily House, «Cc. — An excellent photograph 
of the interior of this house was given in the issue 
of the Gardener? Chronicle for June 14, 1890. It 
contains a very representative collection of water 
and semi-aquatic plants. The tank, which covers 
the greater part of the floor space, is occupied with 
species of Nymphsea, including some of Marliac's 
hybrids, and many of the plants are now in bloom. 
There are good specimens of the Paper Reed 
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(Papyrui antiquorum), Thalia dealbata, Sagittarias, 
Luff* acutangula, &3. We notioed a plant of 
Brocchinia cordylinoides, a rare Bromeliad intro- 
duced to Britain in 1888. Id the natural habitat 
of the plant, the Utricularias are found growing in 
the axils of the leaves that closely wrap the stem. 
There is a very fine £lant of Norantea guianensis 
in the Palm-house, but it has not flowered. Big- 
nonia purpurea, figured in these columns from 
Cambridge last year, furnishes one of the pillars, 
and although it has not flowered, the specimen of 
Kendrickia Walked, presented by Sir J. Hooker 
some years ago, is probably the finest in this 
country. Richardia Rehmanni, which has been 
described as the pink-flowered CaHa, was in bloom, 
but it is a very disappointing plant here as else- 
where, and the suspicion of pink is an extremely 
faint one. 

Tlie Ferneries. — There are three Fern-houses, 
containing respectively warmth • loving species, 
those of cooler habitats, and the Filmies. The last- 
named are in splendid. condition, and include fine 
specimens of Todea Moorei, the Killarney Fern, 
and other species. In regard to the Ferns gene- 
rally, the collection is especially rich in species, 
rather than in varieties, but many of the more 
distinct of varieties are there. 

In the cool division we noticed nice specimens of 
the interesting water-plants Isoetes lacustris and 
Eriocaulon septangulare (the Pipe- Wort), both of 
them growing a few inches below the surface of the 
water. 

Succulent-house. — There is a very fine collection 
of succulent plants, and these are exclusively the 
occupants of two of the structures. We noticed a 
magnificent example of Epiphyllum Gartneri ; it 
was grafted along the stem of a Pereskia that 
reached a considerable distance up the rafter of the 
house, and the growths of the Epiphyllum are 
better than we have ever seen this plant. There 
are several capital plants of Stapelia gigautea, but 
unfortunately they were not in bloom. Senecio 
Gunnisii is an exceptionally curious species, the 
growths being quite snake-like in form; it has 
an erect flower-spike and red blossoms. Mr. 
Lynch said that this plant is to bo figured in the 
Botanical Magazine shortly, as is also a white- 
flowered, rather insignificant - looking Crassula 
named C. abyssinica. There were many other 
interesting plants in this house as in the others. 

The Conservatory. — Although decorative gar- 
dening is not the primary consideration in a 
botanic garden, and Mr. Lynch'B aims are in 
sympathy with those of the botanist, he hod a 
very gay conservatory. Amongst other plants in 
bloom or with fine foliage, were Pelargoniums, 
Ixias,Babianas,Tritonias, Arisa?mas, Hippeostrums, 
some of the newer Cannas, Celsias, Exacum affine, 
Tropsjolums, Ac. Some of Mr. Lynch'* hybrid 
Cinerarias were here, and in other houses. We 
have already figured some of these, and a batch of 
them are now in cultivation for exhibition at the 
hybrid conference to be held at Chiswick in July. 

The Stove. —In this structure we noticed,- among 
a general collection of plants, very good specimens 
of Caladiums, Dracaena Godserfiana, Asparagus 
Sprengeri, ILemanthus, Acalypha hispida, and 
Begonia x President Carnot, a carmine • rose 
flowered variety, raised, we believe, by Crozy, 
from B. Olga and B. cocci nea. It is one of the 
most handsome of shrubby Begonias, and cannot be 
too strongly recommended for cultivation in a green- 
house with an intermediate temperature. 

OrcJtid'house. — The collection of Orchids is not 
very extensive, but includes a considerable number 
of the most ornamental species and others interest- 
ing to the botanical student At the entrance 
Mr. Lynch has erected in cork an imitation of a 
tree, and from this some of the epiphytal species 
are suspended; and Tillandsias grow in pockets 
that occur on the branches. When Cattleya 
oitrina and other species are in bloom no doubt 
a pretty effect can be thus obtained. In the 
same house is cultivated a very good collection of 



Nepenthes and other pitcher-plants ; there were 
particularly good specimens of N. Curtisii, N. Veil- 
lardi, remarkable for having a white line under the 
ring of the pitcher; and N. Mastersiana. The 
Sarraoeniaceous plant, Heliamphora nutans, was 
observed under a glass case. It is a herbaceous 
perennial plant, with radical, tubular leaves, having 
a somewhat oblique mouth, lined with deflexed 
hairs. The flowers are borne upon a scape, and are 
nearly white. 

The Out-of-door Grounds.— -The gardens, which 
are some 17 acres in extent, possess many interesting 
and gratifying features. The Bog-garden for 
instance, a photograph of which was reproduced in 
Gardeners* Chronicle, November 4, 1882, contains 
and is surrounded by many plants of botanical 
interest suitable to such conditions as the dampness 
affords, and the rockery, figured at same time, is 
attended to with the same care given to the plants 
indoors. Conifers not unnaturally refuse to thrive 
at Cambridge, but there are exceptions to this, 
Biota pendula and Sciadopitys verticillata are 
capital specimens. By the side of the lake we 
noticed Asimina triloba, the North American 
Papaw, apparently thriving well ; and also near to 
the lake were the Toothworts, Lathrea squamaria, 
and the less common L. olandestina in flower. The 
first-named species is common in certain localities 
in Britain, including the Cardiff district of South 
Wales, where we have seen scores of the racemes in 
the pleasure-grounds of Cardiff Castle. L. clande- 
stina is found chiefly in the West and South of 
France, and is usually upon the roots of the Willow. 
It has a racemose inflorescence and erect flowers, 
differing from the other species in having a longer 
lip to the corolla, and angled seeds. It is figured 
in Bot. Mag., t. 7106, and the differences are 
there described as very considerable. In colour the 
flowers are pale violet, and are prettier than those 
of L. squamaria. At Kew and at Cambridge, 
L. Clandestina is growing upon the roots of a 
Willow. 

Not far from the lake is a Bamboo-garden, and 
this is also of much interest, being the forerunner 
of larger but similar developments elsewhere. 

Carex paniculata, with its curious stem of 
closely-bound roots, and many kinds of bulbous 
and other plants, are to be seen in the Wild- 
garden. 

But our time did not permit of ns dwelling longer 
amidst the beauty of the grounds ; and returning 
again towards the glass structures, our attention 
was attracted to a number of the more hardy 
succulents, growing amid some stones around the 
walls of the house. Agave utahensis has been in 
this position for nineteen years. Opuntia Engel- 
manni, too, was present in extra good specimens. 

Mr. R. Irwin Lynch in September next will have 
been at Cambridge twenty years, and is, of course, 
an old "Kewite." How he has succeeded in main- 
taining the tradition and in increasing the reputa- 
tion of these gardens is shown by the great 
esteem in which he is held by all connected 
with the University, and by visitors to his most 
interesting establishment. 

Since Mr. Lynoh removed to Cambridge, the 
whole of the well-appointed glass structures at the 
present time existent there have been erected, and 
excepting certain features of the Palm-house and 
temperate- house, these have been built iu every 
detail in accordance with designs prepared by him. 

The collection of plants at Cambridge contains 
about one -fourth of all known genera, and in 
recent years a very large number of new species 
have been figured from there in the Botanical 
Magazine and in our own pages. Indeed, what has 
been achieved at Cambridge in twenty years, can 
only be fully appreciated by those who were 
acquainted with the gardens previous to 1880, and 
who, therefore, can compare the conditions that 
then obtained with those so much admired now. 
That the botanical requirements of the University 
are fully met may be judged when it is stated that 
there were furnished from the gardens during last 
>car as many as 137,000 »p=c:n.c:«8. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM HALLL 

Two distinct sections of this fine Ecuadorian 
Odontoglossum, the one having a white ground- 
colour to the lip and the other a yellow ground, are 
easily distinguishable ; but in each section the 
variation is also very remarkable, and the fact has 
been well demonstrated by the several extraordinary 
forms which have bloomed in the collection of 
Joseph Broome, Esq., Sunny Hill, Llandudno (gr., 
Mr. Axtell), who again sends tome beautiful 
examples, one of which is remarkable not only for 
its great size and fine colour, but for marked 
structural differenoe in the form of the labellom, 
which is 2 inches in length and 1 inch across. A 
striking feature of the lip is the comparative 
narrowness of the base, and the dilatation of the 
front portion into an almost cordate blade, fringed 
in the usual manner. The sepals are purplish- 
chocolate tipped with yellow, and with a few yellow 
markings. The petals are yellow, with numerous 
reddish chocolate - coloured spots, which become 
larger towards the clear yellow apex. The lip is of 
a yellow tint, with some red markings on the spiny 
crest ; a long, irregular blotch of dark red colour 
runs down the centre, and a chain of red markings 
inside the yellow margin. 

It is satisfactory to fiud exceptionally rare 
varieties in Mr. Broome's collection, ss they are 
not likely to be lost, a fact proved by the presence 
in his collection of the original plant of Odonto- 
glossum crinitum which furnished the late Pn- 
feasor Reiohenbach with the first living flowers sent 
many years ago by Mr. Broome from his coll e ction 
at Didsbury, Manchester. 

SaCCOLABUM AMPULLACEUM AND S. CtJRVirOLICM. 

Neither of these species are so showy ss S. 
retusum or S. guttatum giganteum, with their 
lengthened spikes of white and rosy-purple shell- 
like flowers. Still, S. curvifolium with its scarlet- 
orange flowers, borne on erect spikes, reaching is 
some cases 8 to 10 inches in height, is by no means 
valueless in the Orchid-bouse. 8. ampullaceum 
when well grown has dense, erect, densely-flowered 
racemes, 6 to 8 inches long, and the beautiful 
deep rose colour makes them very attractive 
These two species flower in May and June, and by 
careful management the flowers will remain 
porfectly fresh for three or four weeks, and no 
harm will be done to the plants by permitting the 
blooms to remain for that length of time. These 
species are best when grown in baskets, with but 
little moss about them, and suspended from the 
roof of the East India-house, in a part where the 
light is fairly strong, but at the same time free 
from direct sunshine. I have found these plants 
succeed where the air was fairly dry; and the 
moss or compost in the basket should not be kept 
in a constantly wet state. If they were grown 
in a Croton- house or Pine-stove, and shaded from 
direct sunshine, I am sure many wLo now hare 
small or dwindling plants would find them 
strengthen considerably. Of 8. curvifolium, there 
is a yellow form, not, in my opinion, so good as the 
original ; and of S. ampullaceum there is a variety 
named moulmeinense, that has larger Mowers of an 
intense rose colour, set on longer and more dense 
spikes. The leaves of this variety are dark greea, 
furnished with many small spots of brown, chiefly 
found on the upper sides of the leavo*. W. S. % 
Ennouth. 



ASTER NANSHANICUS. 

Tins lovely Aster (fig. 120, p. 331), described by 
C. Winkler, from north-western China, flowers from 
June until late in October. It is the earliest of this 
group, so far as I know of. The rays are pale lilac, 
like those of Aster alpinus, and the disc is of a bright 
yellow tint. The plant, which is much branched, 
grows about 2 feet high, and of the same diameter. 
It flowers in a loamy soil, as well in the brightest 
sun as in the shade of large trees. Seedlings from 
June sowings flower the next summer. The small 
rays may, I think, by due selection, l»ecome broader, 
as it :s a species tLat vai ies very muoh. U. Dammev. 
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SOME NEW RHODODENDRONS. 
Rhododendron dilatatcm. — Thin species ii one 
of the Asalea Motion of the genus, and ii one of tba 
latest new plant* introduced from Japan. It 
flowered at Kew in the spring of 1898, but not 
well ; thia year, however, it hot improved, and we 
ire now enabled to judge better of its value. |It 



in the present apeaiee they ore glabrous, bnt fur- 
nished with scattered glands ; whilst in R. rhom- 
bicum they are covered with greyish hairs. In 
garden value this species will, no doubt, equal the 
very beautiful but still rare K. rhombicum, of 
which a tine specimen is now charmingly in flower 
at Kew, It is remarkable that two species bearing 
so close * resemblance to each other should differ 



way of St. Petersburg. It is one of the true 
evergreen Rhododendrons, and appears to have 
been collected first by Przewalski in the Kansu 
province of China, in 1872. It has not yet 
flowered here, but its flowers are white, and pro- 
duced twelve to fifteen together in a corymbose 
raceme, the corolla being oampannlate, with five 
roundish emarginate lobes. The calyx is small 



Pin. 120.— ASTER NAWSHANIC 



greatly resembles R. (or Azalea) rfaomblcum, and 
the Japanese botanists have confounded the two 
species under oue name. It has the same rhom- 
boids! or lozenge-shaped deciduous leaves, arranged 
in verticils of three, and the flowers are of tbe 
same shade of bluish- purple, but they are larger in 
it. dilatatum, and about 2} inches across, appear 
three weeks earlier, and above all, they are dis- 
tinguished by the stamens, numbering five, to each 
flower ; whereas in R. rhombicum there are always 
ten, Another distinction is afforded by tbe capsules: 



tiuting Azalea and Rhododendron. R, dilatatum is 
a native of the Seuauo province of Japan. A figure 
of it has been made for the Botanical Magazine. 

R. Pr&icalski. — Tbo number of species of 
Chinese Rhododendrons unknown to cultivation 
in this country, except by dried specimens, 
is very great ; almost every year sees one or 
more added to our collections. Quite recently 
this species baa been introduced to Kew by 



and glabrous. The leaves are leathery, and 3 to 
S Inches in length, and the species attains a large 
size. Of its possible value in gardens nothing can 
yet be said, but it is doubtless quite hardy. It 
may be interesting to place its introduction OU 

#. raHjino'um. — One of tbe names that will 
always be intimately associated with tbe discovery 
and introduction of Chinese Rhododendrons is that 
of tbe Abbe Delavay. It is to him that tbe credit 
of the first discovery of this speoies belongs. Ho 
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found it about fifteen years ago on the Tsang-chan 
mountain in Yunnan, China, at an elevation of 
8,200 feet above sea-level. It flowered for the first 
time at Kew last year, when it was figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 7621. It is just now pass- 
ing out of flower for the second time, and, judging 
by this year's experience, it promises to be a really 
useful addition. The plant is at present a bush 
2 feet to 3 feet high, of compact and rounded 
habit, the leaves being 2£ inches to 3 inches 
long, dark and glossy above, but covered 
thickly beneath with rust-coloured scales. The 
flowers appear in small, terminal trusses of four to 
eight blooms, the funnel-shaped corolla being 
2 inches across, rosy-lilac, spotted with maroon. 
During the middle and latter part of April it was 
literally one mass of flower, and was not injured 
in the least by frost. It has much the same 
stature and general character as the North 
American R. punctatum, but comes into flower 
some weeks earlier. This year it outrivalled all 
the dwarf Rhododendrons flowering at the same 
time out of doors. 

R. yunnanemt. — Of all the new Chinese Rhodo- 
dendrons that have yet flowered in this country, 
it is probably R. racemosum, shown so prettily 
every spring by Messrs. Veitch, that takes one's 
fancy most ; but next to that, I think this species 
is the most attractive. As its name indicates, it 
comes from the Chinese province of Yunnan, 
where it was discovered by Delavay. It is just 
coming into flower now for the third time at Kew, 
but owing to insufficient material in the herbarium 
there, was not identified till last year, when M. 
Franchet recognised it as the species described by 
himself from Delavay 's dried material, and named 
as above. It is a shrub with slender branches, and 
is rather thin and open in habit. The leaves, 
which average from 2 to 3 J inches in length, are 
lanceolate, the upper, surface being furnished with 
short, bristly hairs, and the lower one, which is 
somewhat glaucous, with glandular dots. The 
flowers are in a terminal corymb, four to six 
together, each flower 2 inches across, of the most 
delicate lilac shade, marked with two clusters of 
blood-red spots. This Rhododendron may become 
popular in time, for it is evidently quite hardy, 
can be increased easily by cuttings, and has a deli- 
cate beauty quite distinct from any other. It is at 
its best during the latter part of May. W. J. Bean, 



South African Notes. 



JOHANNESBURG. 

'.Continued from p. 203.) 

Ten years ago, when these gold fields began to 
develop, new-comers beheld a tract of country as 
flat as Salisbury Plain, and quite destitute of 
timber trees, for the only trees the old Boer settlers 
planted were Weeping Willows, and these close to 
their houses. It was reported to be too cold for 
Australian trees, and some hesitation was felt in 
planting them. Beginning with a few Gums and 
Wattles, these grew so well, that soon large plan- 
tations were set out, with the result that there are 
to-day millions of thriving trees, 50 to 70 feet high, 
which have already given a considerable return in 
firewood and fencing - posts. This is very much 
better than burning dry cow-dung, which was the 
primitive Dutch fuel. 

The growth of some trees is very remarkable. 
Recently I thinued out a small plantation of 
^Eucalyptus viminalis, which I planted five years 
Ago at 6 feet apart, the young seedlings being then 
4> inches high. I carefully measured one tree ; it 
was 00 feet high, and 1 foot in diameter close to the 
ground. The Blue Gum does not grow quite so fast 
as this, but I believe the timber is more valuable. 
The Silver and Black Wattle and Blackwood, viz., 
Acacia dealbata, A. mollissima, and A. melanoxylon 
also do well and soon grow into timber, but it 
is rather cold for Grevillea robnsta and Casuarina 
tenuiseima. Amongst Pines, P. insignia comes first 



in rapid growth and perfect health, then follow 
P. Pinaster and P. halepensis, but Pinus pinea does 
not seem happy, and P. sylvestris refuses to grow. 
Larches, Spruces, Yews, and Silver Firs are not suc- 
cessful — the air seems too dry for them. Nearly 
all the Cypress tribe thrive, particularly C. macro- 
carpa and C. Lawsoniana, but tender species like 
funebris are very slow. Junipers do well, particu- 
larly J. bermudiana. [What is this? Ed.] Cedrus 
Deodara makes a very fine tree indeed ; if our 
Government ever establishes State forests this is a 
tree which should be largely planted. Sequoia 
gigantea does very well, yet, strange to say, in the 
warmer parts of Natal it is a failure. Japan Conifers 
do not seem at home in our dry air, but most 
American and Chinese Arbor- vit re promise well. I 
have not seen an Araucaria imbricata or a Cedar 
of Lebanon, but a few large Cunninghamia sinensis 
are to be met with ; Taxodium sempervirena and 
T. distichum grow very slowly. 

Of deciduous trees, the English Oak does very 
well if sheltered from wind when young. American 
Oaks are just being tried. Ashes, Birches, Maples, 
Ailanthus, Planes, Alders, Paulownias, Catalpas, 
Waluuts, Tulip-trees, Poplars, and Elms we find 
grow fairly well if care be taken to afford them a 
deep and somewhat moist soil. Beeches, Limes, 
and the Horse-Chestnut do not thrive. The Spanish 
Chestnut promises very well. It must be borne in 
mind that the above remarks apply to my own 
locality, which is 6000 feet above sea-level. Lower 
dowu very many valuable timber - trees could, I 
have no doubt, be grown with success. So far as 
tested, the timber grown here is dense and hard, 
and many of the trees bear good seed in quantity at 
an early age. 

In the low "veld," between 2000 ft. and 4000 ft. 
elevation, great natural forests of evergreen-leaved 
sub-tropical trees are still found, comprising such 
genera as Podocarpus, Calodendroo, Bauhinia, 
Olea, Oreodaphne, Myrsine, Ac. ; but these would 
never withstand our severe winter. 

The Transvaal is somewhat larger than Great 
Britain and Ireland, yet outside a ten-mile radius 
from where this is written the country is little 
better than a wilderness, except in a few spots 
where intelligent men have settled. I have for 
the last eighteen months in the columns of our 
leading paper urged the Government to estab- 
lish state forests ; but no one seems to pay the 
slightest attention, and, like Dean Hole in his 
Book about Roses, I have been ** perplexed and 
pained by their dogged, strange reluctance to follow 
the very best advice." 

When the old Boer settlers began to "trek "into 
this country, sixty years ago, from the Cape Colony, 
they brought in their wagons Apricot, Peach, and 
Almond-stones (but no Plums or Cherries), Fig, and 
Apple and Pear suckers, Quince, Pomegranate, and 
Vine cuttings, and forthwith they planted and 
watered the same. The result I have seen in old 
orchards — seedling Apricot and Almond-trees, from 
whose trunks yon could cut 12-inch planks ; but the 
fruit is very small, and inferior in quality. I have 
seen Fig-trees of such a size as would astonish even 
a Californian fruit - grower. Seedling Peaches, 
yellow, white, and red-cheeked, bearing very large 
and delicious fruit. Apples of very inferior varie- 
ties, but the trees growing to a huge size. Hedges 
of Quinces and Pomegranates bear superlatively 
fine fruit. There are no Plums or Cherries, and 
very few Nectarines. Huge Pear-trees of one 
variety only — Saflrano or Cape Saffron. Lastly, 
there are one or two hardy varieties of Vines, whose 
fruits are able to withstand the rains, which fall 
at a time when the berries begin to colour. 

An Opportunity fur Development. 

Thus it will be seen that there is vast room for 
improvement, for until about ten years ago grafted 
fruit-trees were seldom planted in this country. A 
new race has entered the Transvaal, who ask for, 
and are willing to pay good prices for, really good 
fruit, yet to-day we see in our shops Cape Plums, 
Californian Prunes, American • canned Peaches, 



Australian jams, and even Taamanian Apples, 
which last are retailed at 3#. per dozen ! Again 
and again I have urged by example and precept 
the introduction of a better class of fruit*, such ai 
Japan Plums, Californian Prunes, improved hybrids 
of North American Grapes, Persimmons, and good- 
worked varieties of Peaches, Plums, Pears and 
Apricots, but up to now I cannot see that moch is 
being done. The above - named fruits thrive in 
the higher and colder parts of the Transvaal; 
further north, and between 2000 feet and 
4000 feet elevation, Lemons, Mandarine and 
other Oranges, Citrons, Gourds, Custard-apple*, 
Loquats, Melons, and Tree-Tomatos bear abun- 
dantly. Lower down, again, near Barberton, at 
1000 to 2000 feet, we find Bananas, Pine-apples, 
Mangos, and every tropical fruit. In this locality, 
owing to the severe winters, insect pests are not 
very troublesome. 

In everything that relates to the collection and 
spreading of information about fruit-culture -for 
instance, what is being done in California and 
Australia — we are living in the dark ages. There 
is not a botanic garden, model farm, experimental 
station, fruit-growers' association, fanning or gar- 
dening paper in the Transvaal. The methods of the 
old Dutch fruit-growers are primitive enough to 
raise a smile of compassion from father Adam. At 
the Cape, considerable efforts are being made— 
in which Mr. Rhodes is taking a good share— to 
raise a superior class of fruits to supply the 
European winter market, i.e., from December to 
April* We have no such high ambitions at present ; 
the object being to supply the local demand, which 
is the best in South Africa. I commend fruit- 
growing to the attention of practical men who 
think of coming to this country. 

Wonderful as the progress of the Transvaal hai 
been during the last ten years, yet really and truly 
it has only been scratched over. Very much of the 
mineral wealth has been untouched, whilst its hor- 
ticultural resources are still lying dormant. It is a 
country of infinite capabilities, and those who have 
known it longest have the greatest faith in its 
future, in spite of the unsatisfactory state of 
politics at the present time. R. W. Adlam, JouUri 
Park, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 



KEW NOTES. 

Hippeastrum Arechavaleims. — A new species 
of Hippeastrum was described by Mr. Baker in the 
Kew Bulletin last year, p. 226, from material 
supplied by M. Cantera of Montevideo, Uruguay. 
A plant of it is now in flower in the T range at 
Kew, and a figure will shortly be published in the 
Botanical Magazine. In general characteristics it 
comes very near H. vittatum, as figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 129 (1790). The only dif 
ference I can see is in the margins of the segments 
being crimped in H. vittatum, whilst in H. 
Arechavaletae (a terrible name !) they are plain. 
The plant at Kew has a round dark brown bnlb, 
2 inches in diameter, a short, thick neck, and six 
leaves, 18 inches long by 1 j inch wide. Tfae scape 
is cylindrical, glaucous-green, 2 feet high, and it 
bears an umbel of three flowers ; pedicels, 1} inch 
long ; corolla narrow, funnel-shaped, 4 inches long, 
24 inches across the mouth, white, with a pair of 
broad broken bands of crimson running parallel 
almost from base to apex of each segment. It is a 
pretty plant, although it fallB short of the breeder's 
ideal of a good garden Hippeaetrum. The name is 
in compliment to Professor Arecbavaleta, a botanist 
iu Montevideo. >- 

ClIANTHUS DAMriEBI. 

A plant of this beautiful greenhouse shrub is do* 
flowering freely at Kew, where it is planted in a 
border of light loamy soil, and the stems trained 
against the roof -glass in an airy, sunny greenhouse. 
It has grown here with exceptional vigour, cover- 
ing a apace a yard square in less than two years, 
and it is now bearing a dozen large bunches of 
flowers. Usually this plant is grown in a pot of 
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sandy-peat soil, but it rarely grows to dowering size, 
owing, it is thought, to its objection to anything 
like a heavy watering. Judging by the behaviour 
of this Kew plant, what it likes is plenty of root- 
room, and that uniformity of conditions which can 
be easily supplied in a well-drained border. In the 
tame house and under the same conditions, the 
beautiful Californian Lathyrus splendens, figured 
in the QardtnerJ Chronicle^ 1897, vol. xxi., p. 315, 
has been a success for three years, and is again now 
flowering freely. W. W. 



GUNNERSBURY PARK and HOUSE. 

The two domains, Gunnersbury House and 
Gnnnerabury Park, Acton, are now substantially 
one, This is a reversion, no doubt, to the order of 
things which prevailed at the time when the 
Princess Amelia occupied them. The original 
mansion occupied by the princess was built for the 
celebrated Serjeant Maynard in 1663 by Webb, a 
pupil of Inigo Jones. In 1761, it was purchased 
for the Princess Amelia, after whose death it was 
•old in 1788, and some years afterwards it was 
entirely pulled down. It may be assumed that 
Webb's mansion occupied a site a little way north 
or east of the present mansions, and, perhaps, 
midway between the two, for the old wine-cellars, 
stall intact, occupy some such position, but nearest 
to Gnrinersbury House. 

After the removal of the original mansion, the 
eitate appears to have been divided, and one por- 
tion— about seventy acres— passed into the posses- 
sion of Alexander Copland, Esq., who erected a 
villa, "surrounded by extensive and ornamental 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, which comprise 
about seventy acres." This would appear to have 
been the Gunnersbury Park, which subsequently 
became the property of Baron Lionel de Rothschild, 
who made considerable additions to the estate by 
anbseqnent purchases, and laid out a very large 
piece of ornamental ground, extending almost to 
Kew Bridge, and which is now known as the 
Potomac. The other portion of the estate, presum- 
ably that occupied by the mansion and grounds of 
Gnnnerabury House, became the property of 
Stephen Cosser, Esq., who erected a villa about 
1810. Eventually it passed into the possession of 
Thomas Farmer, Esq., who was formerly the Trea- 
surer of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and on 
the west side of the mansion he erected a hall as a 
museum, and filled it with mementos of missionary 
operations. H. J. Atkinson, Esq., married a Miss 
Parmer, and sold the estate to the Rothschild family. 
An Ivy-clad brick wall which divided the two 
estates has now been removed, and the carriage- 
drire from the main entrance in Gunnersbury Lane 
to Gunnersbury Park is extended in an eastern 
direction, and by means of a bold curve is continued 
to and unites with the drive to and from Gunners- 
bnry House, which has both entrance and exit on 
the east side, and so a complete carriage connection 
between the two mansions is secured. The con- 
traction of this drive demanded the removal 
of many large shrubs and some trees, but tho 
■objects removed have been utilised in other parts 
of the grounds. Beyond the ornamental water on 
the Gunnersbary House side, Mr. Hudson has 
nude an imposing garden of semi-aquatics, and 
carried out other improvements in various parts, 
now approaching completion. 

The effect of these improvements, in the direction 
of adding seeming extent to the grounds of both 
the park and the house, is something astonishing. 
To one standing upon the terrace of the mansion of 
Jnnnersbnry Park, and looking eastward, the 
grounds of Gunnersbury House appear to reach 
away to an unlimited extent, because the 
wall forming the eastern boundary is quite 
hidden from view ; an unbroken carpet of verdant 
lawn stretches away to the boundary on every 
hand. One staoding on the terrace of Gunnersbury 
House notices the same, only that the vista is 
longer and wider to the eye. Fine trees that were 
hidden from view by an undergrowth of shubbery 



are now individualised. Mr. Reynolds has worked 
out, on his side, certain details of improvements, 
that small in themselves yet largely assist the 
general effect. One result of these improvements 
is that Gunnesbnry will become the residence of 
members of the Rothschild family for some portion 
of each year. 

In. reference to matters of practical gardening, 
both places are full of interest. Mr. Reynolds is 
making an experiment with plants of Tropseolum 
speciosum in pots, for the purpose of training 
them on trellises. May he succeed in flowering it 
abundantly ! 

The Peach-wall, in a line with the Fig-cases, has 
been covered with glass, and within it there is 
promise of good crops. 

Evidences of Mr. Reynolds 1 attention and fore- 
thought are met with throughout the pleasure- 
grounds. Gunnersbury is seen to great advantage 
at all times, but chiefly in May and June. />. 

Fruit-treks is Pots at Gunnersbury House 
ant> Syon House. 

Recently I made a visit to Gunnersbury House, 
in order specially to gratify my curiosity in regard 
to the fruit-trees in pots. "This has been," said 
Mr. Hudson, " the worst season for the setting of 
fruit that I have ever experienced, and this, too, 
with a mild winter, which is difficult to under- 
stand by those who do not force fruit very early, 
and have a much clearer atmosphere to deal with 
than that of West London." I have no wish to 
publish my own failures, but when whole houses of 
Vines and Peaches are lost during a few days' fog, 
it will be understood that it is not a happy position 
to be in ; " and I was rather anxious to see how Mr. 
Hudson's pot-trees had fared. The earlier-forced 
trees this season are not carrying nearly so good a 
crop as in former years. The trees were full of 
bloom, but it failed to set satisfactorily. For this 
reason, the Gunnersbury House fruit-trees will not 
appear at the Temple Show. Now, had this show 
been some weeks later, there could have been a 
grand lot of trees staged from thence, as these later- 
flowering trees were not affected by fogs. 

In the earliest house the new Nectarine Cardinal 
is the favourite variety, and some of the trees had 
been cleared of their fruits ; still, as a whole the crops 
on the various trees were lighter than usual. There 
is a fine lot of trees of this variety, and there can be 
little doubt as to its good qualities as a forcer, but 
it is not proof against weeks of foggy weather. In 
this locality we suffer much in January and February 
with fogs, which in the latter month cause much loss 
of bloom on Peach and Nectarine trees, and cause 
the bunches of Grapes to curl up, and turn of a 
yellow tinge. Unfortunately, as late as March 28 
we had in this locality fogs, the last one destroying 
a large houseful of Muscat Grapes at Syon just as 
they were coming into flower. The splendid tree 
of Lord Napier Nectarine at Gunnersbury House, 
which fills a forcing-house, is not nearly so good as 
usual owing to the fogs and lack of light ; and the 
earliest Peach-tree9 in pots at that place have 
suffered similiarly. The best this year are early 
Grosse Mignonne and Dr. Hogg ; the latter though 
'not a very early variety is much liked for pot- 
culture, and is very fine in later houses. As a 
variety that withstands hard forcing without 
injury, Early Beatrice is excellent here, although 
when grown at Syon in the open air I do not like 
it, the fruits being too small, and prefer Waterloo. 
With the high cultivation afforded pot-trees in 
general, Mr. Hudson gets remarkably early nice 
fruits of this variety. In the early-house, which 
has a span roof, a shelf of Auguste Nicaise 
Strawberries was noted in full crop with fruit* 
mostly ripe— and such Strawberries ! many of them ' 
weighing 2 ounces apiece. 

Leaving this house I entered a Cherry-house filled 
with trees in pots. The later varieties were ripe, 
and though affected by lack of sunlight the trees' 
had blossomed during a spell of fine weather, and 
were comparatively none the worse ; the trees were 
very fine ones. Bigarreau de Schreken is much 



liked here, and some of the fruits were as large' 
aa Walnuts, and good in colour ; Governor Wood, 
a grand cropper, is grown largely; and the trees 
of Early Rivers, which is much liked, were 
cleared of fruits. Guigne Annonay is considered 
to be one of the best forcing black Cherries, 
a very rich-flavoured fruit. Of other varieties 
I may mention Frogmore, Early Bigarreau, and 
Emperor Francis, the latter a very fine Bigar- 
reau. In this house some trees had been planted 
at the foot of the pillars supporting the roof, so as 
to train them in cordon form along the ridges of the 
house. These trees will not obstruct the light, and 
they will be profitable. In the second early house 
were splendid trees of Plum, Peach, and Nectarine. 
The varieties of Plum are Early Rivers, the fruit 
of which was nearly ripe and the crop excellent ; 
others consisted of Jefferson, Early Transparent 
Gage, and Reine Claude de Bavay, also a Gage, all 
of which will be ripe shortly. Plums are certainly 
reliable fruits under pot-culture, blooming as tbey 
do at different periods. There Ib a row of Early 
Riven Nectarine trees occupying one side of the 
house, quite young trees, averaging twelve fine fruits 
vpiece. In this house, the varieties Pine-apple, 
Humboldt, Advance, Rivers' Orange, and Victoria, 
tho first-named being the favourite late variety. 
Dr. Hogg Peach is largely grown, and good 
crops were noted of Sea Eagle, Early Mignonne, 
Crimson Galande, and the Nectarine Peach, the 
two latter being much liked for late use. A 
Strawberry-house divides the next or later division 
of trees in pots, and the plants were finishing a 
heavy crop of fruit. Royal Sovereign, though not 
so large as the Auguste Nicaise, carried a fine even 
crop ; and Vicomtesse Hericart du Thury is grown 
in some quantity for its fine flavour. 

The trees in the late house are just aa remark- 
able for their heavy crop of fruit as the earliest 
is for their light one. I noted Ickworth Impera- 
trice, Late Transparent, Late Rivers, Golden 
Drop, Grand Duke, Monarch, Guthrie's Late, 
and Golden Esperen. The Peaches most notice- 
able were Nectarine, Sea Eagle, Golden Eagle, 
Osprey, Barrington, and Stanwick Elruge. Figs 
in pots have been ripe since February, and are 
a specialty here. Large 'numbers are forced early 
and late ; the early kinds are ntfw making their 
growth for the autumn — a remarkably healthy lot 
of trees. As most gardeners know, the forced Fig- 
tree is apt to get leggy and unsightly, so the gar- 
dener at Gunnersbury House cuts them hard back 
after the fruiting is over, and places them in a 
small house or pit, where, with generous treatment, 
they make shapely fruit-bushes, fit for bearing 
another season. The St. John and Pingo de Mel 
are the varieties employed. 

Another house or pit is devoted to other varieties 
for fruiting in October to December, the varieties 
being Negro Largo, Nubian, Grosse Verte, and 
Bourjassotte Grise, all robust and healthy trees. 
A north house or lean-to is filled with Pear and 
Apple-trees in pots, and this house is also used at 
times for retarding fruits. I noted fine trees of Pit* 
maston Duchease, Doyenne du Cornice, Princess, 
Marie Louise d'Uccle, &c., well set with fruits. 

No note on pot-trees would be complete without 
referring to the splendid lot of fruiting Vines in 
pots. I have never seen better Foster's Seedling, 
and the canes had carried a heavy crop of bunches. 
The Black Hamburghs were good. O. Wythe*. 



CORFU. 

The following communication contains the im- 
pressions of a member of the medical profession 
who made a pleasure- trip to the island in March 
last, which may be of interest to some of our 
readers. * ' We may premise that the people, although 
for a long period of time they have been in con- 
nection with us, are very simple in their mode of 
life, and hotel or other accommodation away from 
the town of Corfu is, according to western ideas, 
non-existent. Those who are not prepared to 
exist on the simplest fare would do wisely to take 
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sufficient stores with them to suffice for the length 
of their stay, and some one to cook the food, if they 
do not care to undertake to do that themselves. 
The climate in the early months of the year is very 
pleasant, but the nights are cool, and even some 
snow fell during the visitor's stay. The sleeping 
arrangements leave much to be desired, the bedding 
which is generally obtainable having been found 
very insufficient during the cold weather prevailing 
in early spring. 

"The island of Corfu is divided into three sones 
by two ranges of mountains, rising about 2000 feet 
above sea level, rocky and naked. The greatest 
breadth is twenty miles, and the length thirty-eight 
miles. The valleys show great fertility, and they 
are watered by many streams. The southern zone 
is sparsely populated, and nothing but Olives, a 
few Orange trees, Vines, and Myrtle were noted. 
Daisies, lilies, and much Holly were plants that 
are found everywhere. The northern zone we did 
not go into, but I should think it was very similar 
to the southern from what we saw from the sea, 
and looking down from the northern range of hills, 
excepting that it is more mountainous. The central 
part, in which is the principal town of Corfu, is 
much the more level, thickly populated, and fertile. 
The chief features were a great many Orange 
groves, Olive plantations, and Junipers were 
remarked; Aloes and prickly Pear (Opuntias) 
forming the hedges ; the Fig, Almond, Eucalyptus 
Globulus, which does very well, wild Botes, Ericas, 
Date Palms (these do not fruit), Cacti, Arums, 
Hyacinths, Violets, Lilies, Holly, Ivy, Nasturtiums, 
and Pinks. Lombardy Poplars and Plane trees 
were remarked. The vegetables consisted of Cauli- 
flowers, Potato*, Lettuce, and Globe Artichokes. 
The town was planted with trees which grew well, 
but there was none along the country roads. 

" We noted but little gardening in the town or 
suburbs. A few gardens were noticed in which 
were Roses, Bananas, Strawberries, Hyacinths, Ar- 
butus, Myrtle, and Stocks. No window-boxes or 
creepers on the walla of the bouses were observed. 

" In the royal gardens, which are under the 
management of Chevalier Josef Bouzzai, were noted 
the following as trees or bushes : — Laurus nobilis, 
Mespilus japonic*, Pittosporum Tobira, Oleanders, 
Robinias, Arbutus Unedo, Chamierops humilis, 
Cedrus Libani, Populus discolor [?], Thuia pli- 
eata[?], T. pyramidalis, Arauoaria imbricata, Ailan- 
thus glanduloaa, and other common subjects. We 
spent a fortnight very pleasantly in exploring much 
of the island, and would recommend it to those 
who may be contemplating a short outing, as being 
at the least for the present out of the ordinary 
track of the tourist" 



Tramways Company for the maintenance of sundry 
long roads by the use of granite setts, the whole 
area would belaid down in blocks of the above 
material. Doubtless an early agreement will be 
arrived at by which Australia will win, and granite 
setts be put aside. B. C. 



AUSTRALIAN r. SWEDISH 

TIMBER. ' 

"Once upon a time," writes a correspondent, 
" being engaged in getting up figures respecting 
the use of Australian timber in this country for road* 
paving, I applied to a certain Agent-General, who 
suavely referred me to a timber-merchant in the 
East-End, as being the gentleman entrusted with the 
business of that department for this country. ' He 
would furnish me with all the information that 
could be given ; ' and so it came to pass that it was 
Boon found no information would be given ; it was 
not to the advantage of the firm in question to fur- 
nish such figures, and so forth. Occasionally, how* 
ever, we— in spite almost of the Board of Trade 
Returns— get at the value of Australian timber 
used here as compared with Swedish ; and only the 
other day the St. Pancras Vestry issued a report, 
concerning, amoug other matters, the use of Aus- 
tralian wood in the streets of that parish. It 
appears that, seven years since, a large portion of 
the Euston Road was paved in sections with Swedish 
and Kauri Pine-blocks ; but the Swedish blocks 
broke up so rapidly, that they had to make way for 
the Jarrah timber. It is found that the hard Aus- 
tralian wood lasts longer, and decreases splashing. 
Were it not that an agreement exists with the. 



SUMMER-QUAKTERS for CERTAIN 

EXOTIC PLANTS. 

As a means of ensuring clean and healthy growth 
of many of the larger exotic plants, a great deal 
may be said for the practice of growing them in 
the open, when the temperature outside permits of 
doing this without injury to them. 

Palms and strong-growing greenhouse Ferns are 
much benefited by passing a month or two in the 
open air. Among Palms which may be treated in this 
manner are Tracbyearpus exoelsus, T. Martiana 
(khasyana), Chamserope humilis, Erythea armata, 
Seaforthia elegans, Livistona chinensis and L. sub- 
globosa, Phoenix spinosa, P. reclinata, and P. dacty* 
fifera. Palm-leaves lose their green colour under 
strong sunshine, and need therefore a moderately 
shady place. It would be found that if placed in 
such a position in the middle of the month of June, 
the petioles would be somewhat shorter, but stouter 
than those of indoor plants, the leaves broader and 
of a dark green hue, and the plant generally enabled 
to withstand with less harm the conditions pre- 
vailing in living-rooms throughout the winter. As 
many gardeners who grow Palms for dwelling- 
house decoration only have high houses for their 
Palms, the more compact, stocky growth induced 
by open-air treatment is a great advantage. 

Ferns, the hardier evergreen species usually 
grown for decorative purposes, would " summer " 
outside very satisfactorily if placed under the shade 
of trees in a sheltered spot. Asplenium bulbife- 
rum, Pteris tremula, P. umbrosa, and Gleichenias 
of sorts, among others, would grow very clean and 
hardy, and the vigour they would show would carry 
them safely through the winter and spring. Ferns 
at Isleworth grown in this manner last twice as 
long in good condition as those taken direct from 
the house. Portable Tree-Ferns would benefit by 
a short stay outside during very hot weather, as it 
is no easy matter for the gardener to keep down 
the insect pests which affect these plants throughout 
the summer. Dioksonias antarctica, squarrosa, 
and fibrosa, Cyathea medullaria, C. insignia, Also* 
phila crinita and excelsa, would all be better able 
to stand over the winter if the fronds were exposed 
to the open air, and thereby hardened somewhat. 
It would not be difficult to find nooks and corners 
in most gardens suitable for Tree-Ferns of the 
hardier group. Cyatheas and Alsophilas, from 
their natural habit of throwing up one or two fronds 
at a time, are frequently allowed to grow too late 
in the year, so that the fronds cannot thoroughly 
mature, and, as a consequence, they either rot or 
remain on the plant an eyesore for a consider- 
able time ; if moved outside in July or August 
for a few weeks, the plants ripen somewhat, 
and are cooler beneath the shade of a tree than 
if left in the house, unless it is shaded only during 
actual sunshine. By the process of ripening, i.e., 
hardening, the tendency to grow late in the year is 
considerably lessened. I have watched the Tree- 
Ferns at Kew in the temperate-house for three or 
four years, and have noticed that if late fronds are 
thrown up they rarely develop properly ; in two 
instances the fronds rotted before they had un- 
coiled, owing to the foggy weather prevailing at 
the time, and in spite of careful cleaning out of the 
decayed frond the stem soon decayed likewise. 

Among Orchids, such plants as Vanda Amesiana, 
Lelia anceps, and Onoidium inenrvum do well out- 
side, a moderately sunny place for the two former 
plants would suit them ; a cool, shady place for the 
Oncidium. Oncidium incurvum is perhaps easy to 
grow in a cool-house, but to show how much better 
it grows outside I give the following measurements : 
the plant measures 2 feet through, and produced 
eight panicles, averaging from 3 to 4 feet 6 inches 



in length, with an average of from thirty to fifty 
secondary axes, bearing from four to eight flowers 
each. Roughly calculated, this would denote about 
2000 flowers. It was put out in the latter end of 
June, and is generally taken inside towards the 
end of September. 

OrmtHiw.— C. scabrum, C. giganteum, C. lati* 
folium, C. Moorei, and C. capense all do best 
outside under the shade of a tree (a Weeping Holly 
is used for the purpose at Isleworth) ; if grown in 
a house the whole of the summer, thrips do a great 
deal of damage to them, and it is scarcely possible 
to keep them down unless insecticides are used to a 
dangerous extent. Under the shade of a tree they 
grow well and produce fine flowers. It is not safe 
to place them in the open, as on clear cold nights 
radiation lowers the temperature to an unsafe 
degree, but under a tree radiation is much arrested, 
and on the other hand, an excessively high mid-day 
temperature is guarded against by the shade the 
tree affords. If thrips prove troublesome outside, 
as they have done this past few weeks, it is advis- 
able to totally immerse the plants for a few hours. 
Places in the front of walla facing south are well 
suited for Phyllocactus, Cereus, &o. ; plants in such 
places make stout well-ripened growths which flower 
freely, and rambling Cereus do best. The colum- 
nar ones, and Echinocactus are liable to injury on 
wet days from moisture lodging in the apex, always 
a susceptible spot with them. Many of the de- 
corative Aloes, and the whole genus Agare, would 
do in similar places when not too bulky to remove, 

Himalayan Rhododendrons, always difficult to 
keep cool enough during hot days, would be well 
suited if places could be found for them slightly 
shaded from strong sunshine and protected from 
drying winds by a shrubbery or fence. They grow 
much better in the open from June to September. 
A skeleton-house is really best for them with only 
thin blinds for protection from the sun's rays; 
they are never so happy as when grown in some 
old defile in the southern counties, between cliffs, 
cool and moist. Rhododendrons, like all the 
Ericaceae, dislike a confined atmosphere, aud would 
well repay the trouble of placing in some per- 
petually-moist and cool corner of the garden. 

The beautiful Tecomas are very difficult to flower 
in a house, but if they are grown on ooe stem and 
treated as are Chrysanthemums, many of the 
plants will flower late in the autumn ; the mealy- 
bug trouble with these plants is greatly minimised 
by this treatment— in fact, many of the South 
African and Australian hardwooded plants can only 
be grown well summered outside, among these may 
be mentioned Eugenias, Pimeleas, GreviUeas, Plum- 
bago, Banksias, Ericas, Mesembryanthemums, and 
the large number of Cape-flowering bulbs. 

A plot of ground, covered with coal-ashes, fenced 
in from observation, and to protect from cold and 
drying winds, near a few big trees which would 
shade one portion of it most of the* day, wooU 
prove a great boon to any garden for the purpose 
of growing plants during the summer. It is a 
practice in our garden to place together the plants 
whose requirements are akin, simply placing them 
on the coal-ashes, or plunging them in the same is 
batches by themselves. Oeo, B. Mcdltit, ItUwortk. 



TREATMENT OF MILDEW OX 

VINES. 

I have just been successful in stamping out a 
very bad attack of mildew on Vines, the remedy 
being very hot water. The mildew occurred here 
for the first time two years ago, when a L*dy 
Downes Seedling Vine became seriously affected. 
The usual remedies, sulphide of potassium in solu- 
tion, dusting with sulphur, Ac, stayed its progress 
for a time, but it eventually showed itself on most 
of the Vines in two vineries before the end of the 
season. 

Last year the usual preventatives were used 
freely during the early stages of the Vine's growth, 
the pipes were painted with lime and sulphur, sod 
sulphide of potassium solution was sprayed over 
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the leaves and various put* of the bouse* two or 
throe time* a week till the Viae* flowered. It waa 
then discontinued until flowering waa over ; bot in 
the intervening time mildew made its appearance 
all over the Vinea in the houses previously affected, 
and the case from that stago became hopeless, in 
■pile of continued syringing with the solution and 
dusting with flowers- of. buI phur, the crop being 
completely spoiled. 



of 60 yards away, carried quickly to the vineries, 
and forcibly applied to the leaves scalding hot, 
the operator holding the syringe quite under 
the leaves, the barrel of the syringe being enclosed 
in a towel to protect the hands. The Vines were 
thoroughly soaked twice over, the surfaces of the 
borders being lightly watered also, to destroy any 
spore* that may have fallen there. Singularly 
enough, not a leaf or flower wat harmed, the young 
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Early this year the vineries were thoroughly 
cleaned out, the top spits of the borders and walks 
were removed and taken away, aud new soil re- 
placed. The rods of the Vines were painted with 
a strong mixture of sulphur and potassium sulphide, 
but with little effect, as mildew again broke'out in 
several places wben the Vines in the early house 
had reached flowering stage. Drastic measures 
became necessary, and it waa suggested to 
me to try hot-water syringed over the plants, 
at the risk of lulling them outright Water 
was accordingly heated to boiling-point a distance 



tender tins were also quite uninjured, whilst 
adventitious roots on some of the rod* were quite 
blackened. Not a trace of living mildew was to be 
found the next day, but brown spot* on the leaves 
showing where it had been were plentiful enough ; 
these leaves were removed, and I have not seen a 
trace of fungus since. One subsequent application, 
especially directed at some Vinea of White Tokay, 
was given as near boiling-point as waa possible to 
use it, these Vines having been condemned on 
account of insipidity of flavour of the Grapes ; 
these also show no sign* of harm or check in 



growth. Another application waa made to catch 
any spores that might be lurking about * few days 
after the first, in this case also the Vines came 
through the ordeal unscathed Not only mildew, 
bnt a few examples of mealy-bug which'had escaped 
the winter dressing were also killed. If hot water 
kills mealy-bug in this way, why should it not 
be effectual in killing Phylloxera, in one or all of 
the stages in which it is accessible ? It appears 
to be worthy of experiment, either with hot water 
or with steam. The Vines experimented upon here 
for mildew were Muscats, Madresfield Court, White 
Tokay, and LadyDown.es Seedling; in every case 
the Vinea are growing freely, and the berrte* un- 
harmed. O. B. MnU'U. 



CORTADEBIA L AMBLE YI 
FOIIIS VARIEGATTS, 
In regard to this handsome Grass, Mr. W. E. Gum- 
bleton, to whom we are indebted for a photograph of 
the plant (fig. 121), writes as follows :— " I received 
this most distinct and beautiful variety of Pampas 
Grass many years ago from a nurseryman under the 
above name, for which I never heard any definite 
authority, and do not think I have ever linos seen 
it offered by anyone else. It ia perfectly hardy 
here (Qneenstown). and of comparatively dwarf 
stature, and also of rather slow growth and tardy 
development, as though I have had it many years, 
it never ahowed it* full beauty till last year, 
when it produced about twenty spikes, averaging 
5 feet in height, and of a most distinct appearance ; 
unlike any other variety known to me, its foliage 
is also prettily variegated with white. 71 



V arioru m. 

Ramie Cultivation in Korea.— The Bamie 
stalk indicates Its maturity for good fibre by turn- 
ing yellow, and the leaves curl inwards at the end. 
Io caring, the bark is loosened with the finger-nailj 
and is then stripped off with the aid of a bamboo- 
knife. Thia is done aa soon as the stock i* cut. 
As the decortication must be delayed, the stems are 
placed in water to prevent drying. This stripping 
is chiefly done by the women. The stripped bark 
is dried in the shade for aevaral days, and is then 
made up into more or less compact bundles for 
packing npon pony back. The plant is propagated 
by transplanting the small rootlets that spring 
from the main root. This is done soon after the 
breaking.tip of winter. Plants may be raised from 
saed, bnt the above method is preferred, and almost 
universally followed io Korea. The oultivation 
oonsists in digging about the plant just enough to 
keep it free from weeds ; deep oultivation is not 
deemed necessary. There are three cuttings an- 
nually, iu June, August, and again in September. 
Great care has to be exercised in making these cut- 
tings, bo aa not to injure the young shoot* that 
have sprung up, and upon which the next crop 
depends. Moist, rioh loam is the most suitable 
soil for its cultivation. Stable- manure is used 
aa a fertiliser. Warm temperature suits the 
plant. The United States Consul-General at 
Seoul says that there are two kinds of the Ramie 
plant grown in Korea, but he is unable to state 
whether they are distinct plants, or simply 
varieties of the same. "Mosfai" is the name 
given to the carefully-cultivated one, and the 
fibres of this plant produce the silky threads 
made up into the highly-prized grass-cloth. The 
other plant, called "Sam," seems capable of 
growing almost everywhere. It is found in all 
gardens as a weed, and it will grow on rough 
hillside* and by water-courses. Neither barren- 
ness of soil nor drought seems to kill it, though, 
of course, it is susceptible to cars and attention. 
It is used for making the coarse fabric wom by 
the poorer classes in summer, and for the very 
extensive mourning costumes of all classes — a 
veritable "sackcloth." Mothi is used for the 
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outer gowns of both •exes. No man or ^ woman 
of any meant in Korea is without one or more 
garments made from Moshi, which ranks next 
to, and is almost as pretty as silk. The same is, 
however, just as popular among the poor, and is 
indispensable for the three years' mourning periods 
that form such an important part of every Korean's 
life. Moachi once started, becomes a permanent 
crop, easy to raise and care for, and of much value. 
There are no Korean statistics as to the production 
of the fibre; but as there are supposed to be 
12,000,000 inhabitants in Korea, it will be seen, 
from what has been said of the uses to which the 
Ramie fabric is put, that the production must be 
considerable. There is no export of either fibre or 
fabric During the year 1897, an Austrian expert 
in Ramie visited Korea, with a secret process for 
the rapid handling of decorticated fibre, which he 
claimed to be able to turn into the perfected silk- 
like article in two hours. The Koreans were much 
interested in his proposition to establish a company 
in Corea, but declined to pay the large cash 
advance required for the use of the secret process. 
It is stated that the culture of Ramie could be 
increased in Korea indefinitely. "Indian Gar- 
dening," April 22, 1899. 



NARCISSUS TRIANDRUS VAR. 

CONCOLOR. 

In my notes which recently appeared in the 
Gardeners' Chronicle concerning hybrids of Nar- 
cissus, I suggested the probability of the varieties 
of N. triandrus, which have long been known as 
var. concolor and var. pulchellus, being wild 
hybrids of N. triandrus, and some form of 
N. juncifolius. In reply to inquiries I made, the 
Baron de Soutellinho of Oporto, better known to 
Daffodil collectors as Mr. Alfred Tait, has sent me 
some interesting information, from which I send 
extracts : — " As regards triandrus concolor I am 
rather puzzled ; no juncifolius occurs near it (on 
the Sierra d'Estrella). The only Narcissus I can 
find in its vicinity is a Corbularia, but all the 
hybrids I have found of triandrus and Corbularia 
are more in the form of Corbularia, and are barren, 
whereas concolor seeds freely ; so I can only con- 
sider it as a yellow variety of triandrus. The pul- 
chellus, descendants of three bulbs which you sent 
me, never produce seed, but multiply by offsets, 
and at such a rate that, since 1887, when you sent 
me the original bulbs, I have raised several hun- 
dreds. This year I collected about 100 bulbs of 
concolor from a new locality — tho banks of the 
River Antua (pronounced Antooang), near Estar- 
reja, about 25 miles south of Oporto. It is strange 
that concolor varies so much — sometimes very like 
pulchellus, and sometimes nearly as pale as triandrus. 
The soil for concolor is decomposed argillaceous 
schist, with well rotted heather. N. concolor never 
grows on a granite formation, whereas triandrus 
grows only on such a soil." 

In the same letter the Baron confirms my expe- 
rience concerning the sterility of the hybrids known 
as N. Johnstoni, which he has never known to ripen 
a seed. C. Wollcy-Dod t Edge Hall, Malpas. 



The Week's Work. 



THE OBOHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Youmo, Orchid Grower to Sir Fexdebick Wiqaj, 
Bart, Clare Lawn, But Sheen. 

Cymbidium eburneum t and other*. — The flowering 
season being now practically past, it will be neces- 
sary to attend to the requirements of these plants. 
The first named species produces few roots, and is 
very impatient of being disturbed. If a plant be 
doing well, remove therefore, merely some of the 
surface-soil and substitute fresh. Specimens which 
may be in an unhealthy condition, or in need of a 
larger receptacle, should be turned out and repotted 
into clean pots. The whole of the drainage mate- 
rial need not be placed at the bottom of the pot, 
but after putting some portion of it there add a little 
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compost, and work in some crocks with this ; and 
continue to mix these ingredients until near the sur- 
face, which may be finished off in the ordinary way. 
The compost may consist of good turfy loam and 
peat in equal parts, and a small portion of chopped 
sphagnum- moss. 0. eburneum thrives in a warm 
part of the Masdevallia-house, and where atmospheric 
moisture is abundant. In regard to repotted plants, 
water at the root must be given with great care. 
Established plants may be benefited by an occa- 
sional application of weak farmyard manure- water. 
C. Mastersii does not like such heavy soil, and [a 
larger proportion of sphagnum-moss will be neces- 
sary. The hybrids from C. eburneum and C. Lowi- 
anum and C. giganteum, providing the growths have 
not made too much headway, may be treated simi- 
larly to C. eburneum, but they require rather more 
root-room. A lighter position likewise should be 
found for them. 

EuloiJiuUa Elisabeths, so far as my experience 
oea, thrives best at the warmest end of the Pha- 
a'QOpsis-house, where, during the summer months, 
the heat is great, and moisture abundant. The 
plants are now producing long, creeping rhi- 
zomes, from the ends of which the growths will 
develop. Before roots are emerged from these 
rhizomes the plants may be top-dressed or re- 
potted. Their rambling habit necessitates the use 
of rather large receptacles, but sometimes the 
rhizomes may be induced to remain iuaide the 
boundary by carefully pegging them down on the 
soil. Provide pans witn a large quantity of 
drainage material, and this should be surfaced with 
about an inch or so of compost only, which may 
consist of fibrous loam and peat in equal parts, 
and a similar amount of sphagnum-moss, adding a 
good proportion of finely-broken crocks as the 
work proceeds. Atmospheric moisture being plen- 
tiful, little water at the root is necessary until the 
plants are in very active growth, when the soil must 
not be permitted to remain dry even for a day. The 
leaves may be sprayed several times a day during 
bright weather, and occasionally they should be 
sponged. 

Phaius yratulifolixLH and others. — This useful 
winter-flowering plant, also P. W allien i, and the 
various named varieties, should be grown in a warm 
intermediate temperature, shaded from direct sun- 
shine, and if possible be stood on some moisture- 
holding material. Being strong and vigorous- 
rooting plants, they require ample root space, and 
a fairly strong compost, viz., equal parts of peat 
and' loam, which should not be broken finely. 
After placing a few large crocks at the bottom of 
the pots, a fair proportion should be mixed with 
the soil The roots are very brittle, and usually 
rot where bruised or broken. For a considerable 
period of time after repotting, only afford sufficient 
water to prevent the compost becoming dust-dry. 
Plants not disturbed will require a moderate supply 
of water, and occasionally weak manure- water. 
Green-fly and mealy-bug attack the young leaves, 
which must be carefully sponged should bugs 
appear. The aphis may be destroyed by fumigating 
the plants frequently. 

Hybrid Phains, such as P. x Cooksoni, P. x 
Normani, P. x Owenianus, P. x Mar thin?, &c., 
require a higher temperature than those of the P. 
grandifolius section, but otherwise the treatment 
given them should be very similar. The soil, how- 
ever, needs to be mounded from the rims of the pots. 



FRUITS UNDE& GLASS. 

By W. 8trdohkix, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Lomo, 
Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 

Cucumbers. — If no second sowing be made, and 
the early-raised plants must be Kept in vigour 
throughout the season, frequent attention should be 
given both to the roots and the plants themselves. 
There is nothing that so well sustains growth as 
new, or at any rate, a fresh soil. A layer of turfy 
loam not too finely broken, put on as often as the roots 
come through the surface of the bed, will maintain 
healthy and fruitful growth, providing other con- 
ditions are favourable. Abundance of water will 
be needed on hot sunny days, with a syringing of 
the leaves not less than twice a day, and Keeping 
all bare surfaces damp. With these conditions 
maintained, red-spider and aphides will not give 
much trouble. A regular supply of Cucumbers, 
even with vigorous plants, cannot be maintained 
without repeatedly stopping the lateral shoots, 
which should be carried out, at the least, once each 



week, when exhausted and damaged leaves or weak 
shoots may also be removed. 

Frame Cucumbers.— Frames and brick pits now 
being cleared of their temporary occupants should 
be got. in readiness for planting witn Cucumber 
plants. It is not necessary to provide dung-beds 
specially for summer frame Cucumbers, if these have 
been provided for the other plants, as there will be 
sufficient warmth remaining in the materials to 
start and carry on the growth of Cucumber plants 
without any additions. By utilising solar- heat by 
closing the lights early in the afternoon, affording 
no shade, and by modifying the watering and syring. 
ing in accordance with the state of the weather, 
Cucumbers will grow and fruit well during the 
summer. The same rules apply, in all particulars 
to frame-grown plants as to those in houses. Always 
use water warmed in the sun or by mixing it with 
hot water for syringing the leaves or moistening 
the soil. The Cucumber roots readily from cuttiogi 
placed in the Cucumber-bed without bell - glasses 
over them, and it needs only the tops to be tikes 
off healthy plants and dibbled into the soil for 
them to become rooted in a few days, if the bioe 
on the roof affords a heavy shade, and water bo 
afforded copiously. Plants raised from cuttiogi 
fruit sooner than seedlings, and the cuttings when 
rooted may be lifted with a ball of roots and soil 
attached, and planted at once in a house or frame. 
All the same, seedlings are generally preferred, 
because they are more vigourous, endure longer in 
bearing, and carry more fruits. The fruits of frame- 
grown plants are apt to be discoloured when allowed 
to lie on the soil of the bed, and are then not nearly 
so presentable as are fruits which depend from the 
roof -trellis of a house. Cucumber glasses or a layer 
of small Pea-stioks spread over the bed, will obviate 
this. Do not allow the fruits to remain on the 
plants till they become of a large size, or permit 
ill shapen fruits to remain. 



THE J UT Oi iiEM GrABDEN. 

By H. Mark ham, Gardener at Wroth&m Park. Baroot 

Thinning Young Vegetables. — Onions, Carrots, 
Parsnips, &c., will need immediate attention in 
respect to thiuning, weeding, and hoeing. Onions 
Bhotild not be severely thinned except they be 
required for exhibition, bulbs of medium size being 
the more useful and better keepers. Draw the 
young plants with care so as not to disturb those 
left to mature. Should the plants have come up 
somewhat irregular in the rows, some of those 

gulled out should bo dibbled in the vacant space*. 
>nions may be transplanted very successfully in 
showery weather. When the thinning has been com- 
pleted and an attack from maggot is feared, afford 
the whole of the beds a -dressing with fresh soot. 
Carrots and Parsnips require to be thinned twice, 
first when the plants are not more than I inch high, 
when all clusters should be reduced ; and later, 
when the youug plants should be given individually 
a space of 3 to 6 inches, or even 8 inches in the 
case of Parsnip. Do not omit to sow at intervals 
small beds of Carrots of the Short- horn type, 
llemove the largest roots of Carrots or Turnips 
growing in frames, and if the frame* are required 
for another purpose, the whole of the crop may be 
lifted, and those roots of a useful size laid in 
thickly on a north border, in which position they 
will keep for some time longer. 

L< * ks. — Lift without delay any Leeks still unused, 
aud bury the stems to a good depth to preserve 
them. Prepare trenches for the com ing maincrop, and 
if large Leeks are required, make the trenches similar 
to those intended for Celery, with the exception 
that more and richer manure should be dug into 
the bottoms of the trenches. For ordinary purposes, 
a good strip of land, deeply dug and well manured, 
will answer well. The drills should be drawn out 
rather deeply at 14 inches apart. Put the plants 
8 inches apart in the rows. If the land has been 
heavily cropped, afford it a good quantity of manure, 
and when the drills have been drawn, soak them 
with liquid-manure, Ac., delaying the planting 
until the following day. 

LfMuce. — Sow at intervals in rows where the 
plants are intended to heart some of the most 
approved Cos varieties, but do not sow the seed 
thickly, nor fail to thin out early. It is a good 
practice to leave every alternate drill to be tilled up 
with young plants as each row is thinned ; those 
transplanted making a good succession. 

Jerusalem Artichokes should be earthed- up before 
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the tops become too high for this work to be done 
conveniently. 

The Garden Walk*.— Keen the walks free from 
weeds, and let them be well rolled. Box- edgings 
may now be clipped and trimmed. 



PLANTS X7NDE& GLASS. 

By 0. B. Fiildcr, Gardener to the Dowaobr Lady Howard 
dc Waldkk, 8t James's House, Malvern. 

Eptida (Cyrtodeira) meiaUica. — This very pretty 
and free-flowering Geeneraceoufi plant maybe readily 
propagated by means of the freely-produced side- 
shoots or runners. Take these off with an inch or 
so of stem when they have made three or four 
leaves, and insert them in small pots filled with 
randy-soil, or dibble them into the cocoa- fibre of 
the propagating- frame. Grow them on in a brisk 
heat, and eventually pot each into 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots. A suitable soil would consist of two parts 
loam, one part leaf-soil or peat, and a liberal 
addition of silver-sand. The dwarf habit and 
ornamental foliage of this plant render it very 
useful for furnishing the edges of the stages in 
the stove. The brilliant scarlet flowers only last a 
few days, but a succession of them is produced for 
a considerable time. 

Chrysanthemums. — In some cases plants in 6-inch 
pots have made so many roots that they need to be 
transferred to their flowering-pots at once. The final 
potting of later plants Bhould be completed during the 
first week in June, except that of a few backward 
plant*. Pots 9 inches in diameter are sufficiently 
large, and the stronger-growing varieties should be 
given the larger size. Thorough drainage is essen- 
tial, and the compost may consist of three parts 
good turfy loam, half a part each of flaky leaf -soil, 
stable - manure, and well burnt garden refuse, 
together with sufficient coarse sand to keep the 
whole porous. To each wheelbarrow-load of this 
compost a 4- inch potful of bone-meal may be added. 
If the loam be stiff, the compost should only be 
made moderately firm, but if light the plants 
can scarcely be potted too firmly. The plants when 
potted may be stood together for a few days in a 
sheltered position, and if they are syringed two or 
three times a day during fine weather, it will assist 
them to overcome the oheck caused by the dis- 
turbance of the roots. Secure the stems to stakes, 
and when established, remove them to their summer 
quarters. 

THX HARDY FBUIT OABDEN. 

By C Haaanr, Gardener to J. B. Fortescue, Esq., Dropmorf, 

Maidenhead. 

The Destruction of Insects.— During spells of cold 
weather and easterly winds, greenfly increases on 
Peach and Nectarine trees very rapidly, and ourled 
leaves and shoots are the result. A thorough syring- 
ing with an infusion of Quassia chips should be given 
the trees each week for some time. Apply the liquid 
at a temperature of about 90°. Forcible applications 
of cold water at intervals, when the weather is 
warm, will also assist in keeping the trees clean. 
The cold winds of the past few weeks have 
also apparently brought on an attack of blister 
in Peach and Nectarine trees. All such leaves 
should be removed and burned, and those shoots 
badly affected pinched back. Should mildew 
appear on the trees, syringe with Gishurst Com- 
pound, at a strength of 2 oz. to the gallon of rain- 
water, or failing this, a mixture of water, soft 
soap and sulphur should be applied. The cater- 
pillars which infest the Cherry, Pear and Plum, 
and wall trees generally should be looked for 
two or three times weekly. When disbudding 
or pinching back the shoots of these trees, infested 
bits should not be thrown on the borders, but 
into some receptacle until they can be burned. 

Removing mrplu.8 suckers from Raspberries. — 
Raspberry plants are now growing fast, and the 
young canes should be thinned ; and unless required 
for future transplanting they may be thinned down 
to three or four growths to each stool, removing the 
weakest ones by pulling them out. When, however, 
stock is required for forming new plantations, the 
suckers more distant from the stool should be 
allowed to remain for this purpose. Autumn 
fruiting varieties should be afforded sufficient room to 
allow of the canes being tied thinly to the wires. 
Stir the surface soil, and if the ground be of a light 
nature, apply a mulch of half-rotten manure, 
following this by a thorough soaking with M'eak 
liquid- manure. 



The earliest Straicberry-bed is usually placed 
on a south border, and it should always consist of 
young plants, for these produce ripe fruits sooner 
than two-year-old plants. In such a plantation 
the most forward blossoms will now be well set, 
and a few of the later ones may be thinned out. 
This will tend to increase the size of the fruits 
and aid development. Beds treated as described 
have usually produced ripe fruits early in June, 
sometimes even in May, but according to present 
appearances, ripening will be at least a fortnight 
late this year. 

THE FLOWER OABDEN. 

By A. Chapman, Gardener to Captain Holtord, Wettonbirt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester. 

Bedding-Out. — The hardier kinds of bedding- 
plants, viz., Calceolarias, Gazanias, Verbenas, Ac, 
may now be safely planted. The Pelargoniums in 
its several sections and varieties, Lobelias, Erinus, 
and Petunias will be better if left unplanted till a 
week later. Antennaria and Cerastium tomento- 
Butn form neat edgings to some kinds of beds, and 
if small pieces are planted in lines three inches 
apart, they soon take root and grow. Echeveria 
secunda gtauca is another bold edging plant, re- 

Suiring to be tilted when planted, so that the water 
oes not remain in the heart of the plant. Con- 
tinue to gradually harden off the stock of tender 
plants, such as Heliotrope, Fuchsia, Coleus, Iresiue, 
and the various subtropical plants. 

Window-boxes. — These should now be filled with 
soil ; using for preference rough pieces of turf for 
drainage. See that the boxes are secured from 
wind, and made perfectly level. The deeper the 
boxes, so much the better for the plants. Pelargo- 
nium peltatum (Ivy-leaved), in all its varieties is an 
excellent plant for tilling these, especially the pink 
variety, Madame Crousse. This, if planted near 
the edge of the box droops gracefully over the 
sides, and continues to flower the whole of the 
summer. The yellow and white-flowered Mar- 
guerites (Chrysanthemum frutescens) also do well 
in boxes. In windows fully exposed to the sun the 
dwarf Nasturtiums are excellent, the seeds being 
sown now, at 1 inch deep in the soil. But window- 
boxes on the north side of a house or which are 
much shaded should have Ferns and foliage, not 
flowering plants, placed in them. 

Climbers. — Thin out the growths so as to avert a 
crowded state of the branches and shoots, securing 
loosely sufficient of them to cover the space. A few 
shoots well matured always give the finest results 
in respect of blossoms. The Ciematis require almost 
daily attention, as growth is very rapid, and the 
plants, if neglected, soon become tangled masses, 
impossible to be dealt with. Climbing Hoses that 
have been tied in closely to resist the wind, should 
now be fastened more loosely, in order to allow the 
young growth to spread, especially is this necessary 
with Turner's Crimson Rambler. Magnolia grandi- 
flora should have the long bare branches cut out, 
and younger shoots tied in their place, leaving 
sufficient space for the coming season's growth. It 
is not a good .plan to tie one shoot upon another, 
as is often done, the older heavy leaves shading 
the undergrowth and causing it to die back ; the 
shoots, too, being so far from the wall do not ripen 
properly, and it is oue of the causes of Magnolias 
not flowering well. 

Bulbs. — Most of the Narcissus and other bulbs 
will have passed out of flower, and the present is 
a suitable time for marking Buch as need to be 
taken up when the foliage is ripe, and to be divided 
and replanted in a fresh place. This may bo 
necessary in from three to five yeare. Do not cut 
off any green leaves, as to do so impoverishes the 
bulbs, and is a cause of failure. 

Pti'onits. — A copious application of manure- water 
to the tree and herbaceous kinds will strengthen 
the growths and increase the size of the blossoms. 
Let the stems be supported, or the rain will break 
down the flower- heads, or cause them to bend to 
the earth; moreover, a flower fully exposing its 
petals to the sun comes of a finer colour than one 
that hides them, as does a pendent bloom. 



swarms, artificial or natural. To such we Bay, do 
as much as you like to help your bees forward, but 
do nothing which will throw them back, and 
unless the weather becomes very settled and warm, 
do not be in a hurry with artificial swarming. In 
any case, the end of the month will bo soon enough 
this year to think of breaking in upon the prosperity 
of stocks by dividing. We have long maintained that 
the very best time for either a natural or an arti- 
ficial swarm is the beginning of June, because it 
gives ten days or so in which, by the aid of founda- 
tion and feeding, the hivo may be well furnished 
with combs, and a good portion of these combs 
occupied with eggs and brood before the Clover is 
in full bloom. Then is the time to see a swarm 
work in earnest, and to note how rapidly it will 
shoot ahead of one which has been hived, earlier, 
and has lost heart through lack of food. 

Artificial Swarms. — Under certain circumstances, 
artificial swarming is simple enough. Given fine 
warm weather, and two strong stocks of bees, it 
only requires that the queen be lifted out of hivo 
No. 1 with the frame of comb on which she happens 
to be found, and placed in the centre of a new 
hive, the frames of which should be fitted with 
foundation ; or, preferably, frames of comb and 
foundation alternately. The new hive is then set 
on the stand previously occupied by No. 1, and 
No. 2 is moved some distance away to a new stand, 
while No. 1 takes its place on No. 2 stand. Thus 
the new hive gets the queen and all the flying bees 
of No. 1 (this, of course, constitutes the swarm), 
while the adult bees of No. 2 take possession of 
the combs and brood of the former, raising for 
themselves a new queen from the brood left in the 
hive. If this operation is performed in the middle 
of a fine day it will very rarely fail. This is the 
simplest and safest method of forming an artificial 
swarm. Should natural swarms have come off 
before the issue of our next number, they must be 
fed daily during the bad weather. A few wet 
or cold days immediately after hiving greatly check 
the progress of new swarms, and it is of the utmost 
importance to keep them going by feeding as long 
as adverse weather lasts. 

Special Work. — All that can be done must be 
done in nursing any stocks that are weak in num- 
bers, but making rapid progress. Keep the slow 
feeder constantly going if food is scarce, or uncap 
sealed stores once or twice a week if there is plenty 
on hand. Suitable spring food may be prepared 
by pouring hot water (3 pints) on 5 pounds of 
refined cane-sugar, stirring till the sugar is dis- 
solved, and giving the food whilst it is just warm. 
Keep entrances narrowed till l>ees become busy, and 
they want room for coming and going. See that 
quilts fit closely down, and that no escapes at the 
top of the hives. When the first overhaul of hives 
is made, let it be really thorough, and make a note 
of their condition ; this note to be tacked inside 
the roof, or placed where it will be easy to refer to 
when needed. On this state what progress is 
being made iu brood-rearing, and what feeding, 
&c. t is required, and do not disturb the brood-nest 
again, so long as progress is maintained, until the 
weather gets quite warm and genial. Except in 
early counties, it will be time enough to think of 
surplus-room when our next number is issued. 
Some stocks which have wintered on a few frames 
will require additional combs early in the month ; 
no disturbance of the brood, however, is needed in 
giving these. When there are bees on all the 
combs, add a frame on each side once a week, till 
the full complement is reached. Should the 
weather be favourable, and a colony is strong, 
and making very rapid progress, usually give the 
full number of combs at one operation, to save 
further trouble. 



THE APIARY. 

By Expert. 

Swarming. — Where bees are doing well and 
increasing rapidly, their over-zealous owners fre- 
bucntly become impatient in their anxiety for 



44 The Flora of Kent."— We are pleased to 
be able to announce the publication of a volume 
devoted to this subject by F. J. Haubury, Esq., 
and the Rev. E. S. Marshall. Tho book has been 
long expected ; and as it refers to one of our most 
interesting counties, and is the work of two of our 
most distinguished British botanists, it may be 
anticipated that it will receive a cordial reception 
at the hands of botauists. We shall have occasion 
to refer to it at greater length on another occasion. 
Id the meanwhile, we may state that the bookw 
to be had of Mr. F. J. Haobury, 37, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 
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Seaside planting offers peculiar 
pntnttog. difficulties, and the planter has 

often to make use of subjects 
which he knows will answer his purpose, rather 
than others of a more ornamental character. 

The beach-gardena at Folkestone offer an 
illustration. They are only just beyond high- 
water mark. In stormy weather they are 
drenched with spray, and exposed to the full 
fury of the south-westerly galea. Moreover, 
they are placed upon an under-cliff of lower 
groensand rock, alternating with bands of blue- 
clay. Landslips consequently are of frequent 
occurrence. To obviate these as far as possible, 
great use is made of the so-called Tea-tree, 
Lycium barbarura. It is deciduous, and forms a 



tangled thicket of shoots, which in winter-time 
is not attractive to die eye, bnt which serves as 
a wind break. Its chief value, however, consists 
in the freedom with which it produces under- 
ground suckers and runners. These are ho 
numerous and so intricate that they hold up 
the loose, treacherous bank in a manner that no 
other plant known to us could surpass. Just 
now, these suckers are clothed with foliage of a 
rich, clear green, which may perhaps have 
suggested the popular name. Behind the Tea- 
tree hedge, or mixed with it, the common Elder 
is planted. It is not very ornamental, being 
distorted and blown out of shape, but it forms 
a good protection ; the young shoots get killed 
by the salt-blast, but they remain aa a thicket 
of brush-wood, which serves to temper the 
wind, whilst in spring a forest of new shoots is 
formed to replace the older ones, and in their 
turn to share the same fate. Indeed, during 
the interval that has elapsed between the 
writing of this note and its appearance in type, 
a severe gale has played havoc with the newly- 
formed shoots on the exposed side of the 
shrubs. Some of the Willows are used for like 
purposes as the Elder and the Lycium. The 
Tamarisk, not yet in leaf, is very elegant in its 
finely-divided branching, and in the ruddy 
colour of its bark. It was introduced to the 
Kentish coast by the late Mr. Masters, of 
Canterbury, and is one of the very best of 
shrubs for seaaide planting at the verge of the 
sea. Gorse, with its brilliant flowers, is 
sparingly employed, but might be much more 
freely used. Maples, Sycamores, and Elms 
form thickets in which the nightingale and 
other birds find shelter. 

Of evergreen trees, the Evergreen Oak is one 
of the hardiest ; its leaves, indeed, get browned 
on the exposed side of the tree, but they are 
soon replaced by young foliage in spring. Of 
Conifers, Cupressus macrocarpa does not do so 
well as in the Isle of Wight and other localities. 
The Pinaster soon gets shabby, but the Black 
Austrian Pino forms admirable shelter planta- 
tions, just now very striking with their young 
buds, projecting upwards like so many cande- 
labra. The only objection that can be raised 
is as to the density of the shade, which prevents 
any undergrowth. The vegetation of the Folke- 
stone sandstone cliffs is naturally of the most 
interesting character to the botanist, but it is 
destroyed wherever these Pines grow ; hence, 
while grateful for occasional plantations of these 
trees, we hope the authorities will extend them 
with discretion, and take care to leave wide 
areas in their natural condition. 

Reverting to shrubs planted by the gardener, 
we may mention the Euonymus as specially 
suitable for seaside-work. Its rich green, or in 
many cases brilliant golden foliage, render it 
very attractive. Escaltonia macrantha is also a 
shrub which may be highly commended, as it is 
rarely hurt by frost, even on the Kentish 
coast, and its glossy foliage and pink flowers 
are both attractive. The broad-leaved Privet 
forms excellent hedges. Lavatera arborea, the 
Tree Mallow, is wild, or at any rate " natu- 
ralised," hereabouts, and its appearance is suffi- 
ciently striking to attract attention. Though 
it is of little use for shelter, it will grow on the 
very edge of the sea, and is now common all 
along the coast as far west as Hythe. It is 
unnecessary to go into further detail with 
regard to shrubs and trees, for within the 
shelter of the subjects we have mentioned 
almost all our hardy shrubs will grow, and 
flowers attain a brilliancy unknown save by the 



We should like to add an emphatic wsming 
to our Folkestone friends, not to encroach any 
more on the cliff beneath the Leas for additional 
paths or any other purpose whatever. Its great 
charm is in its wildness, and in the shelter it 
affords to wild birds and plants. There are 
certain thickets of deciduous trees which hut 
form a paradise for birds, and to disturb then 
would be sacrilege. It would be far better to 
do away with some of the paths than to 
create new ones : with a little contrivance, 
the public convenience could be equally well 
satisfied by amalgamating some of the present 
paths, and by doing away with others. On 
this bank grows the wild Sea Pink (Armarii). 
Iris foetid issima, Hippophae rhamnoides, a 
wealth of Trefoils, and Medicagos, dear to 
the botanist, and a host of other interesting 
plants. Just now portions of the ditT 
present a very striking appearance, from the 
noble masses of Sroyrnium Olusatrum in hill 
bloom. Lepidium Drabs forms sheets of white 
flowers, this is a plant introduced to Folkestone 
within our own recollection, and it is now com- 
peting for supremacy vigorously with Brush* 
nigra, Smyrnium, Lucerne, and other plants. 
Indeed,' the study of this bank, whether from 
month to month during the season, or from rear 
to year over a series of years, is most interesting 
and instructive. As a good many garden planti, 
like the Scabious, the Marigolds, and the 
Borage, find their way here from time to time, 
the young botanist must exercise his discretion 
before pronouncing upon the " wildness" of 
the plants he finds. Whilst there are certain 
bare places on the cliff which might advanta- 
geously be planted with Gorse or Sea Buck- 
thorn, Clematis, or other native plant, we meat 
earnestly plead for the protection, and, if pos- 
sible, extension of the wilder portions of the 
Folkestone undercliff. 

As for the formal gardens on tho Leas above 
theses, they are too well kept. The authorities 
seem to want reminding that shrubs and tree), 
left to themselves, or alightly regulated, have 
each their own beauty of form, and do noi 
require to be shorn like the grass lawoi or 
hedges. It may be necessary to restrict lie 
too ' rampant growth of Euonymus and Ever- 
green Oaks, and other trees and shrubs, but it 
is not necessary to cut them all without dii- 
crimination iuto the shape of dumplings ami 
dish -covers. 

DlANTHERA ILLUBTRI& — An A can I tactions 
plant (fig. 122) was exhibited under this name lij 
Messrs. F. Sander 4 Co., St. Albans, at s meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, on April IK. 
The foliage is entire, acuminate, opposite, *uJ 
of a dark green colour. The showy character 
of the plant is chiefly due to the red or crimson 
bracts of the inflorescence, which is produced 
at the extremity of the growth, as in Jscobinia. 
The tubular corolla is light purple. The general 
appearance of the plant is also suggestive of > 
Jacobin is. 

LlNNEAN SOCIETY.— On the occasion of the 
evening meeting to be held on Thursday, Juna I, 
1809, at 8 p.m., the following papers will be read;- 
I. "On the High-level Plants of the Andes, as , 
illustrated by the Collections of Sir W. Makw 
Conway, Mr. Edward Wbympkb, and Others," bj 
Mr. W. Bottinq Hbmslvy, F.R.&, 4c. IX "0= 
some Australasian Collembola," by Sir Jcus 
Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., 4c. 

The anniversary meeting of the SocietJ 

was held en May 24, when Dr. GOktbeb read an 
address on the " Collection of Fishes aocnmnuuea 
by Linna;ne," and now in the custody of the 
Society. A special feature of the meeting wu the 
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premutation to Mr. J. G. Baker of the Linnean 
Medal, an honour which 1b awarded each year to a 
distinguished naturalist, a botanist, or a zoologist, 
being chosen in alternate jean. Dr. GI'nthkr, in 
presenting the medal, alluded to the very numerous 
and important contributions to botanical science 
made by Mr. Baker during hit career at Kew, as 
well m previously — contributions, the value of 
which is highly appreciated abroad as well at at 
home. He trusted that in the leisure Mr. Bakkel 
has now attained, further work may still be 
expected from him. Mr. Bases, in acknowledging 
the honour conferred on him, alluded to the 
encouragement afforded by the Society to natu- 
ralists, who, but for the Society's aid, could not 
publish the results of their labours without great 
expense. There was a general feeling that the 
medal was most worthily awarded, and Mr. Biker, 
who was accompanied by Mrs, Bakes and their 
son and daughter, received the warmest congratu- 
lation* on the occasion, congratulations in which 
the readers of the Gardener*' Chronicle who have 
derived such advantages from his communications 
to our pages will cordially join. 

QUEEN'8 TREES.— We have to add another Oak 
to the list of trees known to have been planted by 
Her Majesty, printed in our issue for Jnne 19, 
1897. On the occasion of the eightieth anniversary 
of ber birthday, the Queen planted an Oak near 
one of tbe lawns at Windsor. Flortnt! 

The Temple Show of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society is an event annually antici- 
pated with the greatest enthusiasm by gardeners 
generally. Its ■ncoeu as an exhibition bat been 
extraordinary on every occasion. In respect to the 
show that will be opened on Wednesday next, tbe 
following Interesting particulars have been supplied 
us by the Society's secretary ; — " For tbe twelfth 
year in succession the Royal Horticultural Society 
will hold its great annual flower sbow in tbe Inner 
Temple Gardens (by the kind permission of the 
Treasurer and Benchers) on May 31, and June 1 
and 2. Every year there is an iuoreased desire on 
the part of cultivators to exhibit, and the 'officials 
of tbe Society have a very anxious task in their 
endeavour to do justice to those growers who regn- 
larly support the fortnightly shows of tbe Society 
held at the Drill Hall, and yet at the same time to 
encourage others to come forward. Tbe space is 
absolutely limited, by order of the Temple autho- 
rities; no more or larger tenia may be erected. 
Henoe, every new exhibitor whoso entry is accepted 
necessitates a curtailment of the space allotted to 
previous supporters. A catalogue of the show is 
given gratia to ovary visitor, and this will contain a 
notice of new and rare plants entered on or before 
May 23 ; it will alto contain a programme of the 
music to be performed each day by the band of 
Her Majesty's Royal Hsrse Guards (Blues). Tbe 
jndgea will meet at the secretary's tent at 10.30 
A.m., on May 31, at whioh hour punctually the 
tents will be cleared of all exhibitors and their 
assistants. The Fruit, Floral, and Oruhid Com- 
mittees will assemble at the secretary's tent at 
11 a.m., and the tbow will be opened at 12.30. All 
plants for Certificate mutt be entered on or before 
Friday, May 26. Address the Secretary, Royal 
Horticultural Society, 117, Victoria Street, 8.W. 
They cannot be entered under any circumstances 
on the day of the sbow." 

Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institu- 
tion.— A largely-attended meeting was held on 
May 16, at Beading, for the purpose of farming a 
local branch of the Institution. Mr. Arthuk 
Sutton has taken a prominent part in the forma- 
tion of this branch, which hat also the warm sym- 
pathy of Mr. Martin Hope Sutton. Mr. Harry 
Vejtch, Mr, 0. Thomas, and a Urge number of 
gardeners from the neighbourhood took part in tbe 
proceedings. Mr. 0. Tbohas pointed out that out 
of aomo 25,000 gardener* there were only about 600 
who subscribed to this Institution, founded for 
(Set p. ass.) their special benefit, and hoped that the formation 
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of this local branch would greatly add to the num- 
ber! of subscribing gardeners. Mr. Keyser was 
appointed president of the branch, Mr. A. W. 
Sutton was elected treasurer, Mr. H. G. Cox was 
appointed hon. secretary, and the following com- 
mittee was elected :— Messrs. Neve, Ash by, Combes, 
Trollope, McHattie, Stanton, Pope, Gait, Kitt, 
Thatcher, Heath, Wise, Maxim, Lees, Fry, Exler, 
Pound, Smith, Tegg, and Bryden. 

Horticultural Club.— The usual monthly 

dinner and conversazione took place on Tuesday 
at the rooms of the club, Hotel Windsor, there 
was a good attendance, both of members and their 
friends. The chair was occupied by the Rev. W. 
Wilks, in the unavoidable absence of Sir J. D. T. 
Llewelyn, Bart. ; there were present beside, Sir 
John Furley, Messrs. J. H. Tritton, C. E. Shea, 
R. Gofton Salmond, George Monro, Peter Kay, 
H. A. A. D'Ombrain, H. Somers Rivers, C. Mason, 
Pirlip Crowley, Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, and 
others. A very interesting paper was read by Mr. 
Gofton Salmond, on the "Preserving of Vegetables 
by Evaporation," and a number of specimens of 
vegetables so prepared were exhibited. An in- 
teresting discussion followed, in which most of 
those present took part, and the feeling among 
all was that the process would be invaluable 
for the army and navy, and for all expeditions 
where the obtaining of fresh vegetables would be a 
matter of difficulty. 

The Lindley Library. — Visitors to the 
Lindley Library in the Council-room of the Royal 
Horticultural Society will observe with pleasure 
that the books are now all enclosed within glass 
cases, which add materially to the appearance of 
the apartment, while they secure the books from 
some, at least, of the defilements of the London 
atmosphere. The cases have been provided by the 
munificence of the Council of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The Surveyors' Institution.— The annual 

general meeting of the Institution, to receive the 
report of the council, and the announcement of the 
result of the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, will be held on Monday, May 20, 1899, at 
3 o'clock, at the new building, 12, Great George 
Street, Westminster. The prizes awarded to 
successful candidates, in connection with the recent 
preliminary and professional examinations, will be 
presented by the President at the annual general 
meeting. The Institution is now removed to the 
new building, 12, Great George Street, West- 
minster, to which all communications should be 
addressed. 

• 

The Academy of Sciences.— M. Ed. Pril- 

liecx has been elected a member of the Academy 
in the place of M. Naudjn. M. Prilliecx is well 
known in this country for his researches in vege- 
table pathology. 

Fatal Accidents from a Falling Elm.— 

At Powis Park, Welshpool, the seat of Earl Powis, 
during a strong southerly gale, a large Elm stand- 
ing near the approach drive was overturned, and 
falling on a group of children, killed one of them 
on the spot, severely injured two others, all of one 
family, one other child belonging to another family 
being injured in the spine. Miraculous escapes 
occurred to others from the falling branches. The 
tree was apparently sound, although at the root it 
was decayed. 

Gardening for Women. — At the Exeter 

High School for Girls recently, Miss Sievekino, 
hoo. secretary of the Women's Branch of the Hor- 
ticultural College, Swanley, Kent, gave a lecture 
on " Gardening as an Occupation for Women.' 1 
She explained that the female side of the college 
was opened in consequence of a large number of 
applications received from women who desired to 
study the art or science of horticulture. There 
are very few of the operations connected with hor- 



ticulture which were beyond the strength [of an 
average woman, and it had also been proved that 
gardening was a suitable employment for women. 
Although they could not expect to obtain riches 
from this work, they could at any rate make a com- 
fortable livelihood. The open-air life was healthy, 
and the girls improved under it to an extraordinary 
extent. There were always good positions avail- 
able for the students after they left the college, 
and there were many who were at present employed 
as gardeners in various parts of the kingdom. 
Miss Si kv eking, in an interesting way, explained 
the routine of the college, and the method of work 
adopted, and, in conclusion, expressed the opinion 
that any occupation which drew girls away from 
the bustle of large cities and gave them quiet and 
healthy employment, was to be commended. Mr. 
H. Tolsok asked what girls did best at the college, 
and Miss Sievkino replied that those who had a 
good all-round education, because they were able to 
spend more time in the gardens. 

The Royal Gardens, Kew, have appeared 

very charming during the Whitsuntide holidays, 
and, as usual, the number of visitors has been 
large. In the grounds some of the early-flowering 
shrubs are in full bloom, including the glorious 
Lilacs and hardy Azaleas ; the pink and white- 
flowered Thorns being, as yet, not fully at their 
best. But the late-flowering bulbs upon the grass, 
the last of the Tulips to flower in the beds, 
including an admirable display of the Parrot varie- 
ties ; also the great breadths of Blue Bells under 
the trees, and the plants in bloom in the alpine 
garden, are all features that offered much gratifica- 
tion to visitors who had eyes to see them. In the 
Water- Lily-house the beautiful hybrid and other 
Nymph©** bore- plenty of flower-buds, but unex- 
pended. The Victoria Regia, in the house which 
this plant has made an extremely popular one to 
the public, has yet put forth only a few early 
leaves, but with the plant of the Double Cocoanut 
at the margin of the tank, it appeared to excite 
much interest. The Orchid-houses contained a 
fairly good display of bloom of Cattleyas, Laelias, 
many variations of the Slipper Orchid, Odonto- 
glossums, and other species. The Orchid-houses 
since being rebuilt have a much better appearance. 
The Stove, Begonia-house, and the new Nepenthes- 
house, were all as interesting as usual, but visitors 
were at a loss to explain a smell prevalent in this 
part of the T range, which was due to one of the 
more modest-looking of the Amorphophallus. The 
Greenhouse (No. 4) presented a gay picture, and 
contained a wealth of flowers. Amongst the spe- 
cies of plants contributing to the general effect were 
Schizanthus pinnatus, Collinsia bicolor, Azaleas, 
hybrid Cinerarias, some of which were plunged or 
planted in the beds, and were charming decorative 
plants, measuring in instances 3 feet to 4 feet 
across; Achimenes, Celsia cretica, Nemesia stru- 
mosa, a small-flowered annual, very suitable for 
cultivation in pots, flowers of varying shades of 
yellow to deep orange colour; Petunias, Ixias, 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Fuchsias, Lonicera semper- 
virens minor, Hydrangea paniculata, Viburnum 
tomentosum plicatum, Boronias, Daphne Cneorum, 
Wistaria chinensis, and W. c alba, a nice batch of 
herbaceous Calceolarias, Scutellaria Mociniana, 
Lilium candidum, &c The disposition of these 
plants in batches in place of the " miscellaneous 
groups more frequently seen in gardens," is a pleas- 
ing one. The Temperate -house, which has awaited 
completion so long, but is now perfect, offered 
many interesting features, not the least being 
some profusely- flowered plants of the fragrant 
Rhododendrons. 

TMEA8URE IN A LONDON GARDEN.— One of the 
gardeners employed in the Lincoln's Inn Fields 
found buried there, in October last, ninety-four 
rings, that were stolen from a jeweller's shop in 
May last year. Knowles, the gardener, took the rings 
to the police-court, and was on Tuesday last given 
the not too liberal reward of £1, which was awarded 



by the owner of the rings on the suggestion of the 
magistrate. 

Rhubarb Leaves as a Vegetable.— Id the 

Ivformatioii Gazette, Oxford, it is said that 
Rhubarb leaves, "if deprived of their larger riba 
and cooked like Spinach, make a most delicious 
dish, with no suggestion of the flavour of Rhubarb 
tart." Have any of our readers given them a trial. 
If it be possible to make these leaves into a "most 
delicious dish," we may see our way to tbe 
utilisation of another waste product. 

Tomato Winter Beauty.— We understand 

that the entire stock of Mr. Mortimer's new 
Tomato, which was exhibited at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's meetings at the Drill Hall on 
April 18 and May 2, and which received tbe 
Society's Award of Merit on the former date, will 
be distributed next season by Messrs. Sutton A 
Sons, Reading. 

Welbeck Abbey Struck by Dqhtninq.-U 

is reported that on Tuesday last the turret clock 
and other portions of Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, 
were damaged by lightning. 

Agriculture and Gardening in Alaska. - 

The projected agricultural experiment station is 
Alaska is, as we learn from the Times, May 15, an 
accomplished fact, its organisation having been 
completed under the auspices of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The main station is at 
Sitka, which lies in the same latitude as the north 
of Scotland, but with a far more rigorous climate. 
Land near to Sitka is also to be cleared for tbe 
erection of log silos, wherein to silo the native 
grass, which is abundant and good, but not readily 
made into hay, on account of the frequeat rain and 
excessive humidity. The new station will be sup- 
ported at the expense of tbe United States Govern- 
ment, and not subject to the provisions of the well- 
known Hatch Act. It has been demonstrated that 
Oats and Barley will not only make excellent 
growth, but will ripen their grain in south-east 
Alaska. This point has not been ascertained ai 
regards Wheat and Rye, but experiments on 
autumn-sown grain are in progress. Clovers and 
Flax grow vigorously; and among vegetables, 
Asparagus, Beetroot, Carrots, Kale, Cress, Lettuce, 
Onions, Parsnips, Peas, Potatoa, Radishes, Salsafy, 
Rhubarb, and Windsor Beans, did well on old 
ground. Very few succeed on new ground, but 
they languish and die. It is raw, sour, water- 
logged, and contains much decayed wood, requiring 
aerating, and liming to make it suitable for most 
kinds of cultivated plants. 

Information Wanted.— With reference to 

the caution to advertisers which we published 
a Bhort time ago, warning them against a 
man who replied to their advertisements, and 
offered situations for a fee, or to supply goods, 
but required cash in advance, we shall be glad 
if any of our advertisers, who have been duped, 
will communicate with the Publisher at once. 

Publications Received— Mwm* a***** Htpon 

of Agricultural Experiment Station, University oj Illinois, fir 
the Year ending June 80, 1898.— Bulletin, No. 54 : Spraying 
Apple-trees, with special reference to Apple-scab Fungus. - 
Meehans' Monthly for May, 1899.— Japanese Botanical MmfOZ'** 
for March, 1899, No. 143, containing Notes on Eastern Asiatic 
Plants, Marine Algse of Japan, Rare Japanese Plants, Mor- 
phology of the Pollen cells, and the SpermttoxoidofGinlgo; 
Hybrid Orchids, the Penetration of Chalk and Bones by 
Fungus, Ac— Annual Report on the Royal Botanic Ganit**, 
Trinidad, for 1898, by J. H. Hart, F.L.&— Annalen dts A*. A 
Natur-AistoriH'hen Ho f muse urns, Vienna, -vol. xiL, Nob. S sod 
4 ; vol. xiii.. No. 1.— Bulletin of the Botanical Dtpartmnt, 
Jamaica, by Win. Fawcett, B.8c, F.L.S.— American Journal of 
Science, two extracted papers, viz., " Plants of the Crowfoot 
Family," by M. L. Fernald ; and " Illustrated Flora of tto 
Northern U.S.A. and Canada," by Nathaniel Lord Britten, 
Ph.D., Hon. Addison Brown.— Deseripti ve XoUt oh Fibru, 
prepared for the Greater Britain and Paris Exhibitton from 
Plants, Indigenous and Exotic, Cultivated in the Botanical 
Gardens, Melbourne, by Wm. Robert Guilfoyle, Director.— 
The Alkali Soils of the Yellowstone Valteb (U.8. Department of 
AgrieultureX No. 14. -Tbe Orchid Rtvlfr for May, 1899, enn- 
tains some interesting articles on " Feeding Orchid*," " Freakt 
among Orchids," "On Hybridisiug Orchids," "Albidiiig 
Water to Odontoglossuuif," &c 
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Notices of Books. 

Edible and Poisonous Funqi of Japan. 

A gift has recently been made to the British 
Museum (Natural History) by Mr. K. Minataka 
of two illustrated volumes descriptive of the larger 
fungi of Japan, by Mr. Sakamoto. Translations in 
English of many of the descriptions have been 
appended by Mr. K. Minataka, but the introduc- 
tion is not translated. There are no scientific 
names, so that it is not easy to say for certain 
what species some of the drawings represent. The 
illustrations are in outline ; these are both excellent 
and artistic Unfortunately, the artist has given 
no sections, and the colour of the spores is not 
given. Reference is once made to the Handbook 
of Dr. M. C. Cooke. From a strictly botanical 
point of view, the volumes are therefore defective ; 
but the illustrations are so highly natural, and so 
remarkably well done, that, taken with the descrip- 
tions, a close approximation to the true scientific 
names is often possible. In some instances the 
name can be given with certainty. 



as a " dainty for carouse." It is said also to be an 
antidote * ( for the poison of fish and concoction." 
A group of certain fungi is somewhat ambiguously 
said to be like a ** sloping fence," then a sub- 
terranean species is represented — Rhizopogou 
rubescens ; next a Hydnum, than a pallid, violet 
Clavaria. This, we are told, if eaten in quan- 
tities, " causes stomach-ache and purge." Next we 
have "Buddha's-hand Mushroom," and two pages 
of description and illustrations of what is called 
the Hukiyo-take, or " Moonlight Mushroom." The 
illustrations seem to represent our Agaricus fasti- 
bilis, a well-known poisonous species often con- 
founded with the true Mushroom, and which 
sometimes appears on Mushroom-beds. If it is not 
A. faatibilis, it is a very close ally. We here repro- 
duce a copy of one of the drawings of this species, 
partly to show the excellent draughtsmanship of 
the Japanese artist, and partly to show how cleverly 
the habit of the species is given (fig. 123). The scaly 
stem is very characteristic, so is the ragged margin 
of the pileus, and the habit of growing in rings or 
parts of rings is well shown. 
A second illustration, not reproduced, shows two 





Fig. 123.— "moonlight mushrooms," as sketched by x japanksk aktist. 



The volumes begin at the end with an introduc- 
tion. Vol. I. commences with an illustration and 
description of what is called the " First Mushroom." 
This is a Lactarius, and is sand to have the best 
scent of all Mushrooms, and with a taste both 
sweet and cooling. It is not poisonous, and grows 
in Pine plantations. The next is the " Red First 
Mushroom," another Lactarius ; it is described as 
red, clean, and amiable, with the best taste. This 
is followed by what is called the " Dancing Mush- 
room ; " the illustration greatly resembles our 
Lentinu* cochleatus ; both size and shape are said 
to be "various," but the usual shape is "like a 
man dancing ; " this explanation is, however, 
qualified by a second, which says that when 
bears find it they dance, and that they are 
very fond of eating it. It is stated to have 
medical properties, and to have "good effect if 
eaten by a sufferer of piles." This is followed 
by the " Violet Dancing Mushroom," the popular 
Japanese name being the ' ' Dancing Ape. " The taste 
is said to be " light," but a blackish variety is con- 
sidered the best for culinary purposes. Next there 
is a " Yellow Dancing Mushroom," with a " sweet 
and bitter " taste, an inferior species of poisonous 
Mushroom. A white Hygrophorus is next illus- 
trated, and then a "Quercus Mushroom," which is 
inferior when dry, but wUou fresh better, and good 



large plants just as we find them in this country. 
The results of eating this fungus are also identical in 
Japan and Britain, for the author says all who have 
eaten it get " Btomach-ache, vomit and purge." It 
seems to have been eaten by the author by accident, 
but he, with others, avoided disaster by using Birch- 
bark, " which cured them in narrow escaping ; " 
then we found this fungus to be very venomous. 
Happily," says the author, " I escaped. To be 
cautioned. If a man takes this fungus by mistake, 
it is suro to cause vomit, stomach-ache, or lunatic- 
frolic ; if severe, man is killed." The name of 
" Moonlight Mushroom " is derived from its phos- 
phorescence at night. It has a second popular name, 
viz., Huyasuke-take, because in "ancient ages" 
one Huyasuke was killed by it. The plant, we are 
told, is to be distinguished with caution, and that, 
generally speaking, the poison of Mushrooms may be 
cured with a "decoction of Birch-skin." In sudden 
cases, ' * powder of clay- ware " is recommended ; 
" also laying the body on the ground " is said to be 
"a good cure." This very simple "cure "might 
be tried by some of the members of our myco- 
phagous clubs, and the results reported to the 
Gardeners 1 Chronicle. After the "Moonlight 
Mushroom," a good illustration is given of what 
appears to be the allied Agaricus longioaudus ; this 
is said to be " very venomous and fatal," just what 



we should expect of the plant here. Further on, 
an illustration of another Lactarius is given, and a 
"Fungus of a Church," because "a monk first 
ate it, and then many followed him." A plant 
which seems to be Agaricus melleus is given, the 
taste of which is said to be "refreshing and fine 
enough for eating." A certain fungus is said to be 
the " Oshuggarushi " of the Aino-tribe ; this has a 
"light taste." A crimson Russula is the " Kene- 
karushi" of the Ainos, with a "light, slightly 
poisonous taste. The first volume concludes with 
illustrations and descriptions of Clavarias. 

Volume II. commences with an excellent illus- 
tration of Nyctalis parasitica, which is said to be 
poisonous, and " not counted a culinary article." 
Then an Amanita or Volvaria, which is said to be 
" very venomous and kills man." Next, Agaricus 
Vittadinii, and the "Moonlight Mushroom," again. 
Another Amanita is then given, " very venomous 
and fatal." Further on a Starry Puff- Ball is given ; 
it is used, we are told, for "stopping blood." 
Another Starry Puff- Ball is illustrated further on, 
and named the " Deaf Fungus," because if it be 
"philliped," yellow powder comes out, which 
causes deafness if it enters the ears. Passing on 
we come to the "Grasping Fungus;" we are told 
that if it is held in the hand it shrinks, and if the 
hand is off "soon inflates." An Agaric, which 
looks like our Agaricus subinvolutus, is called the 
"Maple Mushroom," and the " Jobeni Karughin," 
of the Ainos, the description of which states 
that "one does not stop laughing" after eating it. 
Other Amanitas follow, one, the "Fly-catcher," is 
said to be venomous, "and surely flies die by 
eating it." Aseroe, Clavarias, and a Boletus follow, 
and a Polyporus found on the Mulberry. This, it 
is said, "cures very well the stubborn paralysis." 
A tinder Polyporus is illustrated, and a "Red 
Hardy Polyporus." Polyporus officinalis of the 
Larch is said to have a bitter, strong taste, and to 
be good for "curing the bellyache." It is satis- 
factory to learn that one exceptional fungus cures 
the "bellyache," the majority certainly cause it. 
A few other plants, not fungi, are illustrated 
and described, such as Ophioglossum, Gastrodia, 
Orobanche, &o. 

The two small volumes are well worthy of careful 
attention, both for their illustrations and descrip- 
tions. Worthintjton Q. Smith, Dunstable. 



FUHRER DURCH DEN KdNIGLICHE BOTANI8CHEN 

Garten in MOnchen. Von Dr. K. Gajbel, 
Professor of Botany. 

This is a small guide-book to the Botanical Gardens, 
Munich, indicating the plants which possess special 
interest to the visitor. This botanical garden, 
since Dr. Gcebel induced the municipality to afford 
it monetary support, and indicated its importance 
as a teaching establishment, is much visited, espe- 
cially on Sundays and holidays, and in summer till 
late in the evening, this last a circumstance scarcely 
to be found anywhere else, and least of all in 
Germany. This garden is uot, like most of the 
botanical gardens of the country, a university insti- 
tute, but belongs rather to those bodies which are 
under the general direction of the Royal Academy 
of Science and Art, but which are in close con- 
nection with the university. The garden was 
founded by King Max i mill ian Josef I. in 1807, 
whilst the university was not transplanted to 
Munich from Landshut till 1826. 

The garden was laid out under the direction of 
Prof. Franz von Paula von Schrank. The gardeu 
consists of two divisions, the "large" and the 
"Bmall," separated by the Sophienstrasse. The 
guide-book affords an idea of the cost of the up- keep, 
and gives the rules to be observed by visitors ; then 
follow brief chapters descriptive of the various 
portions of the garden, begiuning with the small 
garden, tho more remarkable plants being mentioned) 
and their peculiarities and attributes alluded to. 
A useful manual for the visitor or student who does 
not want to waste time in discovering the where- 
abouts of such tbiugs as interest him. 
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COLUMBINE8.— I do not think these hardy 
flowers have ever been regarded as florists' flowers, 
although remarkable improvements have been 
effected in them since Mr. Douglas first set the ball 
rolling bv intercrossing some of the charming 
species that are even now none too widely grown. 
Since then others have taken not only the species 
but their hybrid products in hand, and without 
exercising much of the breeder's art, yet by 
constant selection and such intercrossing as Nature 
furnishes, there have now been produced strains of 
the most remarkable beauty as well as varied in 
colours. It is one of the happy characteristics of 
the breaks, that they all present in a high decree 
the long-spurred form, without which Columbine 
flowers seem so stiff and formal Very much has 
been done to give variety to the old garden forms, 
but in no case that has come under my notice have 
the long spurs been produced from them. One 
cross I made some years ago between a chrysantha 
and one of the garden forms resulted in the pro- 
duction of flowers that were not only absolutely 
spurless, but produced corollas so expanding that 
the flowers closely resembled small Clematis 
blooms. The product was curious, but not 
pleasing ; but of the true strains that were 
obtained from the best species, there can be 
no question as to beauty that is to me mar- 
vellous. When last summer I stood in the 
midst of a huge breadth of these Columbine 
hybrids, on Messrs. CannelTs Eynsford farm, I 
could realise that no greater floral beauty could 
be furnished by any other plants. There are 
many combinations of colours found that I had 
not previously seen, and I literally revelled in the 
privilege to go through the break, and indicate 
which of the many thus in bloom seemed to 
be most worthy of selection. Seeing that these 
plants seed freely, are so easily raised from seed, 
and once strong, bloom so finely for several years, 
bow is it that we do not find them in all gardens ? 
Generally they are not found at all. Many gar- 
deners ao not seem to know of them. It is a 
favourable time to refer to them now, because we 
are near the season for sowing. The month of May 
is a good time, and the sowing may be made out of 
doors on good soil and in broad-cast form, or in 
shallow drills, as may be preferred. Seedlings thus 
raised and transplanted into beds or borders, wherein 
to bloom in August or September, make fine flower- 
ing plants the following summer. One result of 
intercrossing species has been in the hybrids greater 
strength and floriferousness. There is no suspicion 
of barrenness in the products, because the original 
species are so clo3ely allied. Certainly the inter- 
crossed product has been found in a glorious floral 
addition to our gardens. A. 

MR. MALCOLM DUNN.— An announcement of the 
sudden death of this distinguished and estimable 
Scotch gardener has come as a severe shock to all 
who knew him. Truly of him may it be said that 
" in the midst of life we are in death," for all might 
have given him threescore and ten years of life, so hale 
and hearty did he appear to be. It was but the 
other day his name appeared as one of the chosen 
three judges for the great Grape class at Shrews- 
bury, next August, but the famous Shropshire 
Quarry will not hold him again, and a melancholy 
duty is cast upon the Home Committee of selecting 
another colleague for Messrs. Thomas and Crump. 
Scotchman as lie was, horticulture claimed him as 
her own, and horticulture knows no nationality. 
It was, without doubt, as a distinguished Scotch 
gardener all the same, and as a representative 
horticulturist of the race beyond the Tweed, that 
he was selected to receive one of the Victorian 
Medals of Honour. During two years from the 
installation of the medal, none of the sixty 
has died till now, and Malcolm Dunn is 
the first to travel the road of honour into the 
realms of the great unknown. The council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society will have a difficult 
task to perform in worthily filling the dead gar- 
dener's place, but in any case they can barely 
ignore Scottish claims if advanced. It was easier 
to select sixty than to select one out of numbers of 
good men. Doubtless, Scotland will strive worthily 
to raise a memorial in honour of the departed. It 
* was his lot to follow in the path and work of one of 
Scotland's greatest gardeners, William Thomson. 



It will need a good man to worthily sustain as 
Dunn's successor, his and Thomson's reputation, 
and that of famous Dalkeith. A. D. 

CUPRE88U8 MACROCARPA.— In the villa gar- 
dens round about Torquay this Conifer is put to 
valuable use, and if proper attention be afforded, it 
admirably answers its purpose. Many of the 
villas are built on undulating land, and the roofs of 
some are almost in a line with the ground floors 
of those just above them on the hills. It follows 
that the garden of one is often open to those of 
its neighbour, and even to those placed on level 
ground, there is always a desire on the part of the 
occupants for a certain degree of privacy and 
seclusion, so essential to the enjoyment of a 
garden. The garden-walls are about 3 or 4 feet 
nigh, with soil on the inside borders almost level 
with the top of the wall On this a number of 
Cupressus macrocarpa are planted, 2 or 3 
feet apart, and being a quick grower, the lower 
portion soon thickens ; and when the plants have 
grown some 6 or 8 feet high the leaders are cut 
away which encourages the thickening of the top. 
Ere, however, this finishing part is permitted, it is 
necessary that a strong iron railing be run the 
whole length of the intended hedge, and stout iron 
standards and stays well secured to the wall as well 
as the border inside with a couple of rails, one 
about 2 feet from the ground, and the other 5 feet. 
These, of course, are firmly fixed to the uprights, 
so that when finished the whole is strong ana able to 
resist the winds which will, by-and-by, try the hedge. 
The plants are secured to this iron railing, which is 
soon hidden, and as they reach the height previously 
mentioned, topped and clipped, a most compact 
and beautiful hedge is formed which entirely shields 
everything in the garden from the gaze of passer3- 
by or from neighbourly observation. The bodge may 
be permitted to measure 3 feet through at the base, 
gradually sloping in height till the top, perfectly 
level, is about a loot in thickness. Some run just 
6 feet high, 2 feet at the base, sloping gradually to 
the top. The bright, pleasant green of the young 
shoe-to just at the present season makes such a 
hedge singularly attractive. Some of the owners, I 
notice, have made provision for the little gaps that 
occasionally occur in the lower part of the plants 
by planting a row of Euonymus between the 
Cupressus and the walls; these are kept dense 
ana compact by constant clipping. The varie- 
gated forms as well as the common Euony- 
mus are used, the whole making a very 
pretty and complete bank of vegetation, always 
green, and most attractive. The beauty of such a 
hedge is, of course, enhanced and preserved by 
regular clippings — twice a year they should be 
attended to by one who thoroughly understands 
his work. Of course, any one can use a pair of 
clipping shears ; but where straight and curved 
lines and level top are to be maintained, it is very 
desirable that one who is somewhat of an adept at 
his work should be always permitted to do it. In 
the hot summer seasons in the south of Devon, and 
on raised banks and borders, it is necessary that 
the hose-pipe be used, and abundant supplies of 
water constantly afforded, as only by such meaus 
can the health of the hedge-plants be maintained. 
W. S., ExmoiUh. 

THE PEAR MIDQE. — The mischievous insect, 
"Diplosis pyrivora" is again infesting our Pear- 
trees in considerable numbers, notwithstanding all 
our preventive measures taken every year. These 
consist of sending men to pick off the tiny lop-ended 
or deformed Pears, and burn them, which is done 
by the bushel. This is repeated several times, and 
to make doubly sure, fresh hot gas-lime is strewn 
under the trees. In order to prevent our neighbours' 
crop of midges invading this garden, all of our trees 
were sprayed daily, weather permitting, for a fort- 
night previous, and right up to the time of the 
opening of the flowers, with a mixture of Quassia 
and soft-soap ; but this has not been successful, and 
it made apparently little difference. The adult 
midges are very small, and not therefore readily 
distinguishable. I have been advised to strew 
kainit under the trees at the rate of 4 oz. per 
square yard, to receive fallen fruit which 
might contain larvae, as well as such of the 
larva that have burrowed their way through 
the sides of a fruit, with the object of hyber- 
nating in the soil. This experiment is having my 
careful attention, for t think no trouble too great 
that will enable me to master the Diplosis, which 
will otherwise render Pear cultivation at Madras- 



field impossible. It is a pity that maoyperooni 
neglect to take precautions. It is well for every 
gardener to examine his Pear-trees, and if any of 
the fruits are seen to be bottle-shaped, and not of 
a symmetrical form, he should slit them down 
through the core, when, by the help of an ordinary 
lens, the larvae will probably be found. It u 
curious that Williams' Bon Chretien and all the 
allied kinds, such as Beurre de l'Assomption, 
Beurre^ d'Amanlis, and Souvenir du Consrea are 
affected much more than the later -flowering 
varieties. I am of the opinion that the Pear- 
midge propagates in neglected orchards, and is 
carried by the wind in the same way as the winged 
aphis, when disturbed by my neighbours the Hop. 
growers, especially in the autumn or late Bummer. 
W. Crump, Madresfidd Court Gardens. 

THE WEATHER NORTH OF THE TWEED.— This 
gets worse and worse, though we are within a week 
of the end of May ; and so far as we have gone, 
the weather throughout has been more like Decem- 
ber or March than May, with its dew-spangled 
flowers of freshness and fragrance. The general 
opinion is that already the produce of field and 
garden is some three weeks behind the calendar, 
and growers are beginning to ask anxiously about 
the beginning of the forciog-weather so much 
needed to enable our crops to run abreast of our 
calendars. Hitherto our many changes of wind 
have brought us few or no changes of weather. 
The west winds have proved about as cold, and far 
stronger than the east, and the south winds have 
not blown long enough at a time to temper the 
severities and harshness of those from the north 
and north-east. Though wo have had little enow 
save those showers and storms that converted such 
large areas into sheer winter on May -day, the rains 
have been almost as cold as sleet or snow ; and 
the frosts, though not severe, have arrested growth 
in all tender crops, in many cases cut back most 
precocious Potatos to the ground-line, entirely 
arrested the growth in the open air of young seed- 
ling flowers and vegetables, and very much thinned 
the forward blooms of the Peach, Nectarine, Apri- 
cot, Plum, Pear, and even of the Cherry, the 
blooms of which are hardier than either. The 
lateness of the season promises to prove a decided' 
advantage to the most important crop of all our 
fruits— the Apple. The Apple- trees and bushes 
look remarkably well in most districts, and promise 
to be the fruit crop of the season, as they were 
also last year. Fruits of the Gooseberry and 
Currant situated on the extremities of the shoot* 
have been frozen ; but, on the whole, our both- 
fruits of all kinds give promise of a fall crop. 
Strawberries seem scarcely to promise an average 
yield, and not a few experienced cultivators hold 
that a Strawberry crop is seldom as good a one 
after a mild, wet, as after a hard winter. D. T. F. 

A LARGE PLANT OF THE CLIMBING DEVONI* 
EN8I8 ROSE.— There is here a plant of the climbing 
Devoniensis Rose, which covers the entire span-roof 
of a greenhouse 40 feet iu length and 20 feet ia 
width. The plant is in perfect health, and yields 
hundreds of Hoses every year. I know nothing 
about its age, but should suppose it is considerable, 
the stem at 2 fee£ from the ground being fully 
12 inches in circumference. J. Ticeedie, Naeban^ 
Edinburgh. [Not so very large. Ed.] 



Florists* Flowers. 

HINTS ON POTTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Some cultivators make a rule of potting the 
plants during a certain week in May or Juno. 
Rigid adherence to a particular date may answer 
well in some seasons, but as a rule it is not a 
praiseworthy arrangement. The best practice ii 
to take into consideration the state of the plants. 
If the pots in which the plants are growing be 5 or 
6 inches in diameter, and full of roots, then they 
should be at once transferred to larger pots. 
Chrysanthemums should be free from checks to 
growth at all times, and if permitted to remain in 
pots until the roots have become matted, this 
necessary principle will be violated. 

In the cultivation of Chrysanthemums for the 
production of large blooms, there is much differ- 
ence of opinion amongst growers as to the size of 
pot necessary. Some prefer those 10 inches in 
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_*r, other* will me pots of 7 inches diameter. 

Bat io the Utter case one bloom only is allowed to 
each plant, and this practice in largely increasing. 
Aa a general rule I prefer an intermediate size, nay 
a 9-inch pot ; and for weakly growing kinds, pots 
ao inch smaller ; extra-strong growing sorts 
might be given 10-inch pot*. Bat after all, very 
much depends upon the after treatment the plants 

In respect of compost, a very suitable one for the 
balk of varieties would be composed of three parte 
fibroin loam to one part half -decayed horse-manure, 
with sufficient sand and charcoal added to ensure 
porosity. A further addition may be made of 21b. 
of Thomson's Viae and Plant Manure to every 
bushel of the compost. Well-drained pots are a 
necessity. Press the soil firmly into the pots, 
especially about the ball of earth containing the 
roots. Take care that the roots of the plants to be 
potted are thoroughly moist before being removed 
from the old pots, it being difficult to afford water 
for a little time afterwards without soaring the new 
compost E. Molyntux. 

Th* Ihtbodcctios op thb Fakcy Pansy. 

Reverence for my old friend, the late John 
Salter, of Hammersmith, aud admiration of bis 
work, is my excuse for questioning Mr. R. P. 
Brotherston's statement, on p. 307, that "about 
I860 John Downie introduced the Fancy Pansy 
from Belgium." This sentence is no doubt meant 
to give John Downie the credit of having first 
introduced the Fancy Pansy to the United 
Kingdom. Happily, 1 have documentary informa- 
tion which shows that the Fancy Pansy had its 
origin at Shepherd's Bush. 

Sixty years ago John Salter resided at Shepherd's 
Bosh, and was an en thosiastic cultivator of florists' 
flowers. The Pansy wsa then undergoing improve- 
ment at the bauds of Thompson and others, 
and had led to the ingathering of a harvest 
of good things. At that time a widely popular 
exhibition of Paniiea was held at Hammersmith, 
and John Salter, then an amateur cultivator, grew 
improved aud probably exhibited Pansies. When, 
in the early forties, he weal to Versailles, France, 
and established a nursery there, he took with him 
his favourite Pansies, but the heat of the French 
■uromers and the cold of the winters did not suit 
them so well as the English climate. Still, he con- 
tinned to raise seedlings, aud being a dealer in 
novelties, no doubt distributed them in the course 
of business. The French florists, who could never 
quite fall into line with Gleuny, Brown, Hale, and 
other raisers of that period, appeared to have 
favoured John Salter's seedlings. By 1847 he hsd 
raised some curiously striped and blotched varie- 
ties, seed wse saved from the best of these, aud 
when early in 1848, through the outbreak of 
the ftench Revolution iu that year, Salter gave up 
his French establishment and oame to England, 
bringing with him his best selections of seed, which 
were sown by him (it bis Versailles Nursery at 
Hammersmith. In 1850 he brought his strain of 
Pansies into prominence by offering varieties for 
sale not exactly as show flowers, but as deserving 
of recognition on account of their fantastic colours. 
In 1851 Salter (whose nursery was close to Addison 
Koad Station, and was much visited by foreigners 
who came to London) offered three namod varieties 
for •ale, vix.,co S ruleastriate, whitoand blue; Man, 
bronze and yellow ; and Novelty, yellow, striped 
with maroon. In 1852 sixteen new varieties 
were) sent out by Salter, all of his own raising ; and 
in 1854, other and improved varieties were dis- 
tributed. That the term "Fancy Pansies" is of 
much earlier origin than is generally supposed I 
establish by giving an extract from John Saltera 
catalogue of 1854. "Fancy Pansies ; This class 
waa first brought into notice iu 1850 by John 
Salter, and were then not offered as show flowers, 
but for their fantaatio eolonre. Since that time 
they have been greatly improved in form, and the 
new varieties of this season will be found larger, 
more regularly striped and blotched, and a great 



addition to this distinct and attractive class, which 
promises to become as popular as tbe fancies of any 
flower." Then were Fancy Dahlias, Fancy Pelar- 
goniums, &c., in cultivation in that day as there 

By this time, M. Miellez of Lille, who greatly 
distinguished himself as a raiser, had sent out one 
or two very fine varieties. Quite lengthy lists of 
new varieties appeared iu Salter's catalogue for 
1857 and 1858, in the latter many Fancy Pansies 
were named, including Magpie, a very distinct 
type, clear blue with white blotches, which, it is to 
be feared, is now very difficult to be obtained in its 
orifpnal character. It is said to have been dis- 
covered growing in a corn-field, and forty years 
ago it was alio known under the synonyms of 
Mazeppa, Paul Pry, Wonderful, and La Pie. 

An enormous impetus was given to the develop- 
ment of the Fancy Pansy in this country about 
1858, when Mr. A. Henderson, then of Wel- 
lington Road Nursery, St. John's Wood, while 



in the autumn of 1861, and consisted of Princess 
Alice, Donald Beaton, Etoile dn Nord, Tiger, ftc. 
In 1992 and 1863 new batches of varieties were also 
distributed, and the term "Belgian Pansies" was 
applied to all that my brother raised and sent out. 
In Scotland, John I/iiog, then of Dysart Gar- 
dens, was the first to take in hand this type of 
Pansy, and hia first seedling of note was a bright- 
coloured flower named Professor Berkeley. On 
joining Messrs. Downie t Laird in business the firm 
took up the culture and improvement of the Bel- 
gian Pansy with spirit, and despite tbe prejudioe 
against them on the part of those who valued- the 
old type of English show Pansies— yellow grounds, 
white grounds, and selfs — the Belgian sorts made 
headway ; their latent possibilities were recognised, 
and tbe future foretold for them abundantly 
realised. Brilliancy of tint, variety in colour, rich- 
ness in expression, solidity of snbstance, and vigour 
in growth, are the leading characteristics of the 
fancy Pansies of our day. Their robustness is in 
marked contrast to the constitutional debility of 
many of tbe English show varieties. Bichard Dean, 
Ealing, W. __________ 



F TBE LATE JAMES KELWAY, 



travelling in France, discovered some new forma of 
blotched Pansies. Aa be could not successfully 
cultivate them in the then rapidly-growing district 
of St. John's Wood, he sent them to my brother, 
William Dean, who had but recently established 
himself in business ss a nurseryman at Shipley, 
near Bradford, to grow f° r him in the cooler and 
moister climate of Yorkshire. These varieties 
were great improvements upon what had previously 
been seen, and they were also the production of 
Mons. Miellez. The first batch sent to Shipley 
were Eva, Bob, floribnnda, Cerberus, carulea alba, 
Eckard, and others; and they were followed by 
Prince Imperial, Ali Bey, Parpaillot, Miracle, Agnes 
Sorrel, Napoleon III., and Massaniello. As I spent 
the antumn of I860 and all the spring of 1861 at 
Shipley, these Pansies came under my care, 
and I have a vivid recollection of them. In 
1861 came Belle Esquermoise, Louise Miellez, 
Distinction, and others; the next year came 
Ootevie Demay and Ncemie. Demay, and with these 
and tbe death of Mere Miell« the supply from 
France came to an end. 

Meanwhile, W. Dmcj » % 

Me* 



Obituary 



seedlings, and the first O*? .cut «°* b ? him ™ 



MR. JAMES K£lwaY.— The death ia announced 
of Mr. James Kelway, sent., of the Langport Nur- 
series, on the 17th inst, at the ripe age of 83 yearn. 
He was tbe founder of a firm widely known for 
its enterprise, and for its success In the improve- 
ment of some of our most popular flowers. Born 
at Westholme, near Shepton Mallet, on Nov. 2, 
1815 ; he was educated at Wells and Wellington, 
Somerset. As a lad he was noted for his cleverness 
and his painstaking application to his •Indies' ; he 
waa desirous of assisting the beat interests of 
others, snd st the age of sixteen had gathered 
about him a class of some eighteen lads whom he 
nightly instructed in the elements of learning. 
From bis youth upwards, flowers and their culture 
greatly interested him, and it is on record that he 
was an exhibitor at a flower-show at Glastonbury 
at the age of fifteen, and he was so successful that 
twelve first prizes and five second prizes fell to his 
lot oat of twenty-throe entries. It was his first 
attempt aa a competitor ; his success was prophetic 
of his future career. At the age of eighteen, Mr. 
James Kelway had entire charge, with a staff of 
men under him, of the Gardens of Dillington 
House, near Ilminster, and lived there for tbo 
space of seventeen years. In 1850 he purchased 
tbe old dwelling-house (now the offices of 
Messrs. Kelway and Sons) and an acre or two of 
land, which formed a small nursery, from a Mr. 
Isaacs, at Huish Episcopi, the parish adjoining 
Langport, removing here with hia family in 1851. 
This formed the nucleus of the present nursery of 
200 acres, having on it four dwelling-houses, and 
several oottagea, and farm buildings. It is worthy 
of note that tbe Gladiolus, tbe flower with which 
the oame of James Kelway is closely and suc- 
cessfully associated, attracted his attention for 
the first time at Glastonbury, where iu 1830 be 
saw a specimen of Gladiolns psittacin us exhibited, 
and a desire to cultivate and improve it waa born 
in him. On commencing business near Langport, 
he paid special attention to the hybridising and 
culture of this flower, and early in the sixties com- 
menced that series of suoceasea io the exhibition of 
it, which before long made the name of Kelway 
known throughout the Kingdom, and ultimately 
throughout Europe, America, and the oolonies. 
In thirteen years it may be said of him 
that he was pre-eminent in this particular 
field, and the International Exhibition held 
in Paris in 1878 proved that his productions in 
respect of novelty and quality were seoond to none 
in Europe. In the year 1800, he distributed new 
varieties of Gladioli, which his patienoe and skill 
as a hybridist .was enabling him to produoe for tbe 
enrichment of gardens. The Oanientrt' Chronicle 
in 1891, in the course of a review of the produs- 
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tiona of the preceding fifty years, remarked :— 
"There are two plants whose names occur as 
deserving of unstinted praise, two plants in whose 
cultivation immense advance has been made, and 
before whose state of perfection criticism must bow 
with bated breath. Each of these plants has been 
taken in hand and perfected by one man in par- 
ticular, which is a rather remarkable fact : the 
men and the flowers are Veitch and the Amaryllis, 
Kelway and the Gladiolus." How many unique 
varieties have been produced and exhibited by 
James Kelway up almost to the period of 
his death let the records of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society testify. It is with the Gladiolus 
in particular that he was able to accumulate 
that large collection of medals, cup3, &c, awarded 
to him from time to time. 

It must not be supposed that the Gladiolus was 
the only plant so successfully improved by this 
remarkable man. It is claimed for him that he was 
among the first in the work of improving the Cine- 
raria, as also in improving the Frame-Cucumber, 
some popular varieties having originated at Laog- 
port. Later in life the Pa?ony, the Delphinium, 
the Pyrethrum, Ac, came under his care; the 
second of these especially being improved by the 
firm in a really wonderful degree. It was well and 
truly said of James Kelway in 1884, that «« he is a 
trnly representative man, whose whole life baa been 
given to the culture of flowers." Iu 1890, at the 
request of the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Mr. Kelway delivered a lecture on "The 
Gladiolus " at one of the Society's meetings. 

It is only possible in a limited space to touch 
upon a few of the flowers cultivated with so much 
success by the Langport firm ; suffice it to say, that 
a large and remunerative business has been built 
up, which will be continued by sons and grandsons 
along the lines laid down by its once active head. 
Not less remarkable was his activity in public 
life. As churchwarden, an office he held for the 
space of 33 years ; as a member of the School 
Board ; as a member of the Langport Town Trust, 
and in other ways he devoted his energies to the 
well-being of his fellow creatures, and he has closed 
his active career, carrying with him to his gravo 
the regrets not only of a wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances, but also with those of the extensive 
district throughout which he was so widely kuown. 

Mr. James Kelway was twice married, his first 
wife dyinaj in 1870; and he was married for the 
second time in 1872. He died surrounded by the 
members of his family, who were ever to him a 
great comfort, especially in bis declining years. 



a blotch; Wilhelmina, rich salmon colour, with 
scarlet centre, producing trusses of large sice. 

It is some time since I saw such perfect speci- 
mens of Gymnogramma schizophylla gloriosa as 
were growing here in 7-inch pots. The numerous 
fronds, with their finely-divided pinnae, overlapped 
each other, and in some measure, by their density 
and compactness, reminded one of Todea superba. 
W. S. 



Nursery Notes. 
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MR. F. 8 MALE'S, TORQUAY. 

The Torre Park Nursery, being but a town 
branch of the larger nursery on the Barton Road, 
some three miles from Torre Station, it has not a 
complete collection of plants, but amongst those 
noticed on a recent occasion was a grand collection 
of Cannss. The growth of the plants wa9 sturdy 
and strong, and they will be sure to flower well 
when planted in the open ground. 

Another Bpecial feature was the zonal Pelar- 
goniums. These are stout, sturdy plants now in 
flower, among them being varieties with blooms of 
unusual size and vividness of colour. Here was 
Nicholas II., crimson scarlet ; J. M. Barrie, bright 
pleasing crimson ; W. E. Corden, clear scarlet, with 
bright eye, very fine ; Virginia, pure snow-white ; 
Sir Henry Irving, rosy magenta, very free flower- 
ing, and dwarf in habit ; Cond^, deep crimson, very 
large ; Conan Doyle, clear salmon pink ; Herrick, 
glowing crimson, very large and of good form ; 
Lilacina, a very distinct shade of lilac, a choice 
variety; Sir J. Kitson, purple magenta, with 
white centre, free grower and bloomer ; Ian Mac- 
laren, deep salmon, fine in form and colour; 
Madame Bruant, white, netted purple, with purple 
baud, very distinct ; Southey, rich vermilion, white, 
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INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
• EXHIBITION AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

May 17.— Thk third International Flower-show held at St. 
Petersburg was opened by the Czah in the Tauride Palace, a 
building com prising vast saloons built by Catherine II., and 
subsequently presented by her to one of her generals. Con- 
sidering the great climatic disadvantages under which the 
gardeners of this country suffer, the show is remarkably fine ; 
and though many of its best feature* have bseii contributed 
by Belgian, French, and German growers, who, at great 
expense, have sent many large groups, yet has it rarely been 
the good fortune of either Mr. Ker or myself to see so many 
hundreds of fine Tea and Perpetual Roues grown in pots as the 
local growers have massed in various groups. 

The great body of the main saloons, especially that portion 
near the royal platform, is filled with large groups of Palms 
from the imperial gardens, some of these, and notably the 
Caryotas, being really magnificent specimens. In conjunction 
are standard Rhododendrons, well-flowered, from M. Moser, 
of Versailles, and masses of Hydrangeas from Sallier, ot 
Paris. Tho French section is the strongest, many notable 
nurserymen being well represented. 

MM. Ant>r£ and Marti met have very large and elaborate 
plans of landscape gardening ; and more than one French 
amateur has sent the best of his Orchids. 

The English exhibitors are nnt many — Messr*. Ker, of 
Liverpool, with Amaryllis ; Messrs. Bander, of St. Albans, 
with a collection or general atove plants ; and Messrs. Veitch, 
of Chelsea, with insectivorous plants, are the sole represen- 
tatives of British horticulture. 

The Belgians are strong in Anthuriunn, Azalea pontica 
seedlings, Araucarias and Palms ; and Messrs. Pkrtkrs, of 
Brussels, have sent a really remarkable collection of Orchids, 
containing some of the latest and most interesting hybrids. 
Lilacs and Azalea indica, grown as standards, are masses of 
flower, and relieve the darker corners of the great halls, 
whilst in the grounds outside are many groups of variegated 
and choice Conifene, and examples of fruit-tree training, such 
as our French cousins alone produce. 

Considering that in shaded streets there is still snow, and that 
bitter easterly winds prevail, one can but honour the energy 
of the directors of the Exhibition in having produced such a 
show, which, eon when judged by the standard of those seen 
in Western Europe, is of the highest excellence. 

The Emperor and suite passed rapidly through the exhibition, 
and in the small English department Mr. Veitch had the honour 
to explain the marvels of the Nepenthes, Droseras, Dionoa, Ac, 
of which his Arm had sent such a notable and rare collection. 
The splendid Amaryllis of Messrs. K«:r, Liverpool, gave bril- 
liancy to the other groups, and were also warmly praised and 
admired. Mr. F. Sander, by perminsion of the Czar, dedicated 
a new Palm, Romanovia Nicolai, to his majesty. J. II. V. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific Committee. 

Present: Dr. M. T. Masters (In the chair), Dr. Muller, Rev . 

W. Wilka, Mr. E. F. lm Thorn, and Rev. G. Henslow, Hon. 

Sec. 

J/i'.v/tW HemerocnUity <fr.— A leaf was received bearing 
decayed spots, apparently due to fungoid growth. This, 
together with a Peach diseased by a form of mildew, and 
Apple twigs with knots, were forwarded to Dr. W. G. Smith 
for examination. 

Pfxlisoma on Sarin.— Dr. Masters exhilrfted specimens of 
this fungus, which gives rise to Roestelia cancellata on 
Pear-trees. 

ACcMium groasularitr.—lle also brought specimens of the 
" Gooseberry cluster-cups." It occurs on leaves and fruit of 
the Gooseberry and Currant. In some seasons it is of frequent 
occurrence. 

Morel.— Dr. Master* also showed a small Morel, found— as 
U somewhat rarely tl»e case—growing singly. He recorded 
the fact that alter two Poplars had been blown down in Mr. 
Masters' garden at Canterbury in 1887, Morels grew every 
other year, round the stumps. Mr. !m Thuro observed that 
the Morel was a common fungus on the Wiltshire moors 
among Beeches. 



ROYAL BOTANICAL AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL OF MANCHESTER. 

Mat 10.— The usual Whitsuntide Exhibition was opened on 
the above date at the Botanical Gardens, Old Tranord. 
Established about thirty-seven years ago, these exhibitions 
have been among the most prominent and successful in the 
United Kingdom. 

This year, however, the exhibition fell short of its usual 
excellence, partly, perhaps, from the backward season, bat 
certainly in a large measure to the apathy of local cultivators. 
There may bo good reasons for this, for we cannot think it is 
due to a slight reduction in the prize money offered in one 
important class for Orchids. At most shows where Orchids 
are a feature, the local growers are pleased to exhibit their 
plants without any thought o r prize-money. 

At the Temple Show of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
for example, such amateurs have exhibited as Baron Sir H. 
Schroder, Sir Trevor Lawrence, W. Gurnay Fowler, Sir Fredk. 
Wigan, H. S. Leon, and numerous others. They do this for 
the Iovj they have for horticulture, and their brethren 
further north might well imitate them. The collections of 
Orchids in and around Manchester cannot be excelled in any 
part of the world, but on this important occasion the owners 
of them have certainly failed to display this superiority. 

We have missed for a few years contributions from Mr. Fred 
Hardy's collection, one of the best in Manchester ; this year 
we miss the Elijah Ash worth's, Mr. Warburton's, Mr. Statter'a, 
and the beautiful collection which Mr. W. Thompson, of 
Stone, Staffordshire, has usually sent. The show is a pro- 
tracted one, being open from the Friday preceding Whit 
Sunday until the following Thursday evening. The Orchids 
are staged In a heated house. 

Orcuidb. 

In the competitive claases, Mr. James Cypiter gained 
lat prize for a group of plants, which was very tastefully 
arranged, partly on stages and partly on the ground. Many 
fine specimens of Ltelia pnrpurata, Cattleya Mrndeli, C. 
Moesiie, very fine, splendidly-grown plants of Oncldium 
concolor, and Sophronitia grand iflora. Many interesting 
varieties were also In the group, including Ladia Digbyana, 
of exceptional size; very fine forms of Cattleya Aclandbr, 
one of a dark chocolate colour entirely, no bars of any kind 
being present Mr. Joint Roasoir, Bowdon, Manchester, 
gained 2nd honours, with a fine group of well-grown phut*, 
among which were two line forms of Odontoglossum 
crispum. 

For a collection of Cattleyas and Ladiaa, the 1st prize was 
awarded to Mr. J. Cypher ; Messrs. Heath & Sons were 2nd. 

For ten specimen Orchids in bloom, Tho*. Barker, Esq., 
Fallowfield (gr., Mr. Mulloy), was 1st. 

Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Hcaton, Bradford, Yorka, 
mule a fine display of good and choice Orchids, amongst 
which was a collection of aemi-establiahcd plants of Odonto- 
glossum crispum of a very good type, and which was stated 
to have been gathered from Messrs, Charlesworth's own 
mountains. A noticeable plant in the group was Odonto- 
glossum " Harvengtense " which is supposed to be a natural 
hybrid between O. triuraphans and O. crispum ; this is 
doubtful, and the lip is the only portion of the flower which 
suggests the slightest trace of the latter parent. It is. 
however, a very good plant, and has found its way to a good 
home for Odontoglossum*. O. hystrix roagnitienm had fin* 
eclour and size, and O. crispum •' var. Georgians " is a flower 
of pretty form and markings (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. John Cow ah & Co., Ltd., The Nurseries, Qateaere, 
made an excellent display, occupying a length of about 40 feet 
of wide staging. Notieeable in the group were some very 
peculiarly marked varieties of Lodia purpurati, three fine 
plants being almost pure white, with the exception of faint 
pencilling of lilac iu the label lums. Many good forma of 
Cattleya Mossiv were shown, one called C M. magnittcum 
being the best Cattleya citrina was shown splendidly in 
this group (Gold Medal). 

L'HoRTtcoi.E Colonials (Linden), Brussels, made a grol 
show with about fifty plants, every one of which was of a 
choice variety. Odontoglossum crispum var. "Counters of 
Derby " was thought to be the r-iicr dr rttistanrr of the group, 
and it certainly is an elegant flower, a branched-spike bore 
twenty flowers of good shape, medium size, and peculiarly 
marked with small round spots. Many forms of O. x Adrians* 
(O. crispum x Hunnewellianum) were displayed, varying in 
colour from very pale yellow or dirty white flowers to the 
deep coloured forms of O. sceptrum. There were tine forms of 
Miltonia vexillaria, one almost pure white called " candidate." 
The Belgians seem still to be able to aliow us how to grow 
M. vexillaria, as well as many Odontogloaeums. 

First-class Cert ideates were awarded to Odontoglossum 
cri*pum var. Conntess of Derby and O. Adrians var. 
leopardinnm. 

Awards of Merit were given to O. hybrldum var. fascinator, 
O. Rockerianura var. Queen Victoria, Miltonia vexillaria var. 
vittata, and M. v. candidula (Large Gold Medal). 

Messrs. Huou Low & Co., Bush Hill Nurseries, Enfield, 
showed a small but choice group of plants. Odontoglossum 
Andersonianum gigantentn was thought worthy of a First- 
class Certificate -by the Orchid judges, a aim liar Award bei»g 
given to a fine plant of Cattleya intermedia alba. The same 
Ann showed a good form of Odontoglossum x excellena, and 
a pretty white form of O. Pescatorei, called virginaJia (Silver 
Medal). 
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Dctvcar Giuiocft, Esq., of Sheffield, staged a good group 
of plants, principally consisting of Cattleya Moesiae (Silver 
Medal). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There were classes for Stove and Greenhouse Plants,. 
Groips of Miscellaneous Plants, arranged to produce effect; 
Roses in pots, Ferns, Gloxinias, Calceolaria*, Begonias, 
Calsdiuins, Ac 

If east*. Watbbs* k Son, Bagshot, Surrey, had one of their 
usual grand displays of Rhododendrons, and a large space 
was occupied by their exhibit. A novelty, named Pink Pearl 
(Award of Merit), caused a sensation on account of its fine 
blooms and warm rose colonr. 

Messrs. Wdb 4 Son, Stourbridge, put up a group of herba- 
ceous Calceolarias, of a good strain. 

Messrs. W. Cltbras k Son, Altrincham, exhibited herba- 
ceous and greenhouse plants, brightened by pretty clumps of 
Salvia eplendens. 

Messrs. Dicxsoxa, Chester, staged a nice group of a new 
yellow Carnation, and a collection of Auriculas (Silver MedalX 

Mr. J. J. Upton, The Nurseries, Irlam, sent an exhibit of 
his strain of Gloxinias, which was unsurpassed by any shown 
from private collections (Silver Medal). 

Messrs. W. k J. Bibkenhbad, Sale, had an interesting col- 
lection of Ferns (Silver Medal). 

The Misses Hopkins, Knutsford, Cheshire, had a very pretty 
table of Violas and Auriculas. A. Golden King is well worth 
growing, on account of its very free-growing and flowering 
hibiL 



FRUIT GROWING IN KENT.* 

(Concluded from p. 324.) 

In ths Fimu.E.— Without in any way venturing to prophe y 
we have seen enough of the success of the best fruit growers, 
•o outline in some degree the probable course of commercial 
success in the future, for it is to the newly-planted orchards, 
where the sorts are of the best for their special purposes, and 
where clean cultivation obtains, that we must look for our 
chief supplies in time to come. In America and Canada, they 
consider 15 years the avenge life of a paying orchard ; the 
trees are then destroyed, and a fresh start made. In this 
country 23 to SO yeirs may be considered as the outside 
limit, and by that time the available nutriment in the soil 
may be considered to be exhausted by the standing trees. 

It will, therefore, be well before that time expires to 
provide other orchards to replace the condemned patches. 
This may appear to many a drastio proposal, but the 
stimulating manures now given tend to strong sappy growth, 
therefore I think I have not overstated fhe case. Again the 
paMic is fast being educated to distinguish between good and 
inferior fruits, and growers will find their future profits to lie 
in producing examples of the finest sorts. 

At present, colour is the market factor in Apples more than 
quality, red and yellow being chosen for dessert, and green or 
golden for kitchen sort*, and expert observers will notice 
that this excludes many of our best flavoured fruits, which 
U-ing russety or of a nondescript appearance, do not sell on 
the market boards, though where quality is asked for they 
cannot long remain unknown. We may look also to improved 
methods of packing to secure higher prices. Instead of the 
half-sieve (four gallons) and the sieve baskets, choice fruits 
should be boxed and placed in punnets and suitable pack- 
ages, so that on reaching their destination they need not be 
again handled before reaching purchasers. Many advocate a 
non-returnable wooden box, such as is used for Oranges. A 
atart has been made with ripe Gooseberries, White Currants, 
and Raspberries In punnets, and good prices result. The 
best Strawberries are of course marketed in | lb. and 1 lb. 
reputed punnets. I think also that the use of artificial 
manures suitabls for special soils and crops must engage the 
attention of growers in the future. It is evident, from the 
u*e of kainit, soot, fish guauo, basic slag, and rich portable 
manures, that the fertility of the land must be increased and 
retained, while with such manures the crop of weeds which 
so often follows the use of stable manure may be avoided. 
There is another way in which growers should copy American 
producers, and that is by planting large bulks of one sort of 
either Plums, Apples, or Pears, so that day by day buyers can 
make sure of a supply of the same article. The wisdom of 
this is seen in the fact that when a retailer gets an Apple 
that suits his customers, and they have taken a fancy to it, 

the snpplj k often K° ne » * nd ne buy8 anotner »° rt t wn * c h h « a 
to be tried before the public will take to it freely ; whereas if 
» salesman were able to say " I shall have this sort for 14 days 
or so," the retailer could better gauge his wants and suit his 
customers. This also applies to Plums, and in fact to all 
fruits. As I have before stated, all old and worn-out orchards 
should be destroyed, as I feel confident that, with the vast 
quantity of improved sorts which the nurserymen of the 
present time have distributed, there will be no paying market 
far inferior fruit. The fruit of the future, again, must be 
esrernUy gathered, evenly sorted, well stored, and honestly 
parted ; those men whose character is known on the market 
ran always make the best prices, and any sharp practices in 
the way of mixing sorts and topping-up always recoil on 1he 
sender. 



« Extracts from a paper by Mr. George Bunyard, Vice. 
President of the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society read before the Members of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday, May 10, 18W, Sir Owen Tudor Burne, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.8.I., in tha chair. 



Growers, too, must look further afield for outlets, and I feel 
that the system of sending such huge bulks to London 
markets, only to be transhipped to other cities and towns, is 
doomed. Our largest growers pack their fruit, to suit distant 
markets, in baskets, barrels, or eases, as the particular m irket 
affects, and send it direct from their local stations instead of 
to London first, and thus make the best prices. It is obvious 
to all that there is neither time nor space in the large Loudon 
niirkets to deal with the vast quantity that is sent there in 
busy seasons. 

These remarks, however, are in no way intended to 
disparage London markets or London salesmen who do their 
very best for clients ; but the course indicated will save those 
gluts of produce in* the London market, and prevent lowest 
price?. London will always be well supplied, and can 
consume a vast quantity, but producers on e'.ther a 1 lrge or 
small scale will find it pay best to send the best only for 
London sale. It is manifestly unfair to send the teit ouly to 
distant markets, and the inferior to London, because the 
carriage is less, for it is a known fact that (as a role) London 
buyers always give higher prices for picked fruit than 
provincial markets realise. There is a growing demand for 
fruit jellies, flavourings, temperance drinks, jams, preserved 
and bottled fruits, and further developments of these 
industries are to be looked for, not only in a trade sense, Tut 
in private families, as the process is now so simple with the 
new and improved automatic bottles. I have not touched on 
the culture of fruit under gliss, because it is not within the 
scope of this paper. The most prosperous branch of this 
culture U no doubt the growth of Peaches and Nectarines. 
But we yet require more time t) knov what effect the 
maintenance and repair of the comparatively flimsy glass 
structures of the market growers may amount to, before we 
can consider the matter tested to an issue. Tomato-growing 
is really properly treated as a vegetable industry, though on 
the liorder land bstween a fruit and a vegetable. 

Fruit Sales by Auction. — These sales in Kent are looked 
forward to with great interest by buyers and sellers. Cherries 
are generally sold first, on the trees, and the competition is 
o!teii very keen for choice lots. They have b?en known to 
make £80 per aer\ but that is an exceptional price. Plums 
are often included. Bush fruits and strawberries are some-, 
times sold by auction where the grower prefers a certain price 
•' cash down " to the chances of market sale*. All these arc 
called soft fruit pales, and later on Pears aud Apples ore alo 
sold by auction as hard fruits. In these sales the buyers are 
either local men who ma\e it a trade, or London salesmen 
who have made contracts to supply buyers. The buy;rs take 
all risks, the sellers getting ready-money, and safeguarding 
themselves by the customary rules as to damages. It is not 
advisable to sell fruit by auction from trees under ten years 
old, as naturally buyers' pickers are not so car jful in gathering 
the ftu't as the owners would be, and young trees are apt to 
be seriously damaged by heavy ladders being used. The 
growers pick young trtet with step-ladders, which stand 
without the support of the tree itself. 

The Kent System in other Counties— My visits to various 
fruit centres have impressed on my mind the fad that we in 
Kent do not enjoy a monopoly of the best soils and situations, 
and it is certain that where the Kent systems of pruning 
and cnlture are faithfully carried out, there are thousands of 
acres of available land that could be profitably brought under 
fruit culture. This is demonstrated in many distant counties, 
where the otvhar.ls have Ixen started with healthy young 
trees, the results astonishing the planters. J, as an expert, 
receive very fine fruit for naming from even Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Social Aspect.— It will be conefdid that the growth of fruit 
has hid a marked effect on the health of the middle aud 
lower classes, and has also, I believe, helped the <'au.se of 
temperance. This is due honour to sanitary engineer* and 
authorities. I claim that the health of ih» large towns and 
cities has been appreciably improved by the fact that good 
who!' some fruit can now be purchased at a cheap rate, a 
remark which covers Oranges and foreign produce also. It is 
admitted that the extended culture of fruit has perceptibly 
raised the standard of living in Kent, as among the rural 
population, so much can be earned by the women, girls, aud 
boys, combined with the higher wages paid as piece-work to 
the fruit men who live in the county, that the villagers are 
better fed and clothed than they used to be. At the same 
time fruit-growing prevents that depletion of villages which 
goes ou in other places, while the general prosperity of the 
country is increased. This is also a national matter, because 
the best soldiers and sailors are found in recruits reared in 
the rural districts. It is well known that large numbers of 
fruit-pickers spend the summer months in Kent, coming from 
London and other populous towns, who, we fear, do not 
always take much cash back with them, but doubtless their 
health is benefited by work in the open air # 

ProlmHe Profits. —Hitherto I have Bjwken of practical 
matters relating to culture and disi«>sal of produce. 
Naturally some idea of the profits of this industry will b» 
looked for, and I feel unable to give these with any approach 
to accuracy bacause the Information at my disposal has been 
rendered to me confidentially ; and to speak of some of the 
large returns made would be unfair without discounting 
there results by losses through bad years, caused by wet 
seasons, late spring frosts, summer blights, gales, &c. 
Therefore, to arrive at an estimate it is best to take thr^e 
years' profits and average them, when the result will work out 
as follows :— 

Cherry orchards on grass, per acre, £20. 
Apple „ „ „ £19- 

Mixed „ „ „ £15. 



These estimates are for established orchards in full bearing, 
and such would probably pay the rent if used as grazing land 
for sheep independent of the top fruit crop. 

Per Acre. 
Mixed plantations with top And bottom 

ft u-t over four years old £20 

Gooseberries alone £25 

Raspberries „ £20 

Red Currants £12 

Black „ „ £15 

It will be readily understood that much depends on the 
state and condition of the orchards, and it may t* remarked 
that these average profits are frequently doubled and trebled, 
while absolute losses are comparatively rare. 

The cost of establishing a grass orchard is variously 
estimated at £15 to £20 i»er acre for the first year's outlay. If 
on arable land (as before stated) the outlay may be recouped 
by vegetable cropi before the land is laid down to great. The 
expense of establishing a mixed plantation is placed at £30 to 
£40 p?r acre. In the latter, an earlier crop amply repays for 
the extra initial expense. In estimating profits, some ex- 
perienced farmers consider seven years a better average, as 
they fear that a less term is too short, as profits are sadly 
discounted by such indirect causes as strikes, epidemics, cold 
seasons, and wet weather. 

The Kent System of Tenure as txtween Landlord and Tenant. — 
The rule in Mid-Kent Is for the landlord to pay for such 
permanent trees as the tenant elects to plant. Some landlords 
also further allow a sum for planting and staking. Having 
first arranged with the agent or steward, the tenant is bound 
to plant, protect, and keep in order all such permanent trees. 
But if the tenant makes a plantation, he furnishes all the 
bushes, canes, and plants necessar/ at his own expense, and 
at the expiration of the tenancy he has no claim on the 
landlord for his outlay. This is a simple matter, and has 
worked well when the tenancy is 14 years or more ; but if a 
tenant dies, or leaves before the expiration of his lease, the 
bushes are valued to the incoming tenant as tenant right ; or 
the landlord pays for them, and gets the sum from the new 
tenant ; or should he be unable to pay, an extra rent is charged 
to cover the landlord's outlay. The passing of the Market 
Gardeners' Act, 1895, placed tenants who have planted in the 
past on a firmer footing, as under it the outgoing tenant can 
claim compensation for his outlay (before 1896); which is 
assessed by valuation if tenant and landlord aie unable to 
agree as to terms. 

It frequently occurs that valuers' estimates differ widely, 
and a third man, as arbitrator, has to be consulted. I 
think in all cases a proper understanding should be arrived 
at on entering into a tenancy, and from experience I 
believe nearly all landlords and af eits are ready to meet 
the wishes of a tenant possessing capital and energy. In 
order, however, to guard against *n unfair advantage being 
taken by an improving tenant, it is customary on many 
estates tor the words " under no circumstances shall this 
tenancy be considered as a market garden " are inserted in 
most leases. In other cases where the tenant finds the trees 
and plants, it is not unusual for an agreement to be made 
whereby the tenant at the end of his term receives a cipi- 
talised sum equal to several years' purchase on the increased 
letting value of the holdings, as then determined by agree 
ment or valuation. In my opinion the Act would have been 
improved if a definite number of years had been fixed under 
which compensation could be claimed, as bush fruits are 
practically useless after 10 to 15 years, Plums begin to 
decline after 25 years, and Apples after 60 years ; but under a 
14 years' leases tenant should have reaped his profit on all 
outlay except perhaps on a Cherry orchard. Undoubtedly the 
best plan is for the tenant to be a freeholder. 

Citler.— As already stated, in olden days cider was largely 
made in Kent, and most old farmhouses had a cider press, but 
beer has now almost entirely taken its place as a local 
beverage. Your Society has already had a paper from 
Mr. C. Radcliffe Cooke, M.P. for Hereford, and I need not 
further allude to the subject, except incidentally, to mention 
that during the past few years it has been taken up by a 
Society in the Swanley district of Kent, which commands a 
ready sale ; but they obtain some of their fruit from Somerset- 
shire and Herefordshire, although, on the other hand, many 
tons of fruit find their way from Brenchleyand Paddock- wood 
orchards to the Norfolk cidermakers, who certainly turn out 
a beverage that is refreshing and agreeable to those who are 
not born in a cider country, and who do not know the crucial 
points of excellence. Cider-making undoubtedly helps the 
prices of Kentish Apples, and a large bulk of good sorts, but not 
of a size qui to up to market sale, being sold for cider, relievos 
the London markets. The Hereford makers, however, main- 
tain that unless special " vintage " fruit is mixed with our 
Kent Apples the cider does not keep, because of the absence of 
tannin. 

To indicate the interest taken in fruit culture by cottagers 
and small holders of land, no less than 50,000 lists of fruits in 
leaflet form with hints for culture have lieen sold by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and a new edition is now issued and 
sold cheaply to county councils, the clergy, &c 

DISTANCES TO PLANT. 

Orchard trees, standard Apples, Cherries, Pear.*, or Plnms in 
orchards should be planted about 15 to 90 feet apart, ami must 
be well staked and protected from rabbits and stock. 

Npmbrr of Market Tubes rlqiurrd per Acre : - 

1,210 at djt. apart -Closely pruned Pears on quince, or Apples 
on paradise, and for Gooseberries and Currants. 
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680 at 8 ft apart— Applee on paradise (every other one to be 

moved in a few Tears). 
4&5 at 10 ft. apart— Feathered Apples or Plums. 
808 at 12 ft. apart— Permanent bush trees, pyramids, and 

nuts. 
198 at 15 ft apart—Standard Plums, Damsons, or red Cherries. 
134 at 18 ft. apart— ditto. 
108 at 20 ft apart— Standard Apples, Pears, Ac. 
75 at 24 ft apart— Ditto and Cherries. 
48 at 30 It apart— Cherries where pastured underneath. 
40 at 36 ft apart— Cherries or Apples. 
86 at 40 ft apart -Cherries or strong Peirs. 

In plantations where there is both a top and bott m crop 
the standards may be placed at greater distances, noting that 
the Apples and Pears give a heavier shade than Plums. 

Strawberries for market (abont) at \\ ft, 19,850 ; at 2 ft 
11,000 prr acre. 

LIST OP BEST PAYING MARKET FRUITS. 

Apples. 

Theme marked * are recommended for orchard standards, 
the rest as plantation bushes or pyramids on paradise stocks, 
t These are suitable for either purpose. 

Dessert Applet to sett direct from the treet 

flffr. Gladstone July-August 

{Beauty of Bath , „ 

Yellow Ingestre, or Summer Golden Pippin ... September 

tDevonshire Quarrenden August 

tColonel Vaughan Sept-Oct 

LadySudeley Aug. -Sept. 

tWorcester Pearmain Beptember 

Dessert Apples which require to be stored /or a time be/ore 

Marketing. 

tDuchess Favourite (or Duchess of Gloucester). Sept-Oct. 

fKing of Pippins Oct-Jan. 

fCox's Orange Pippin Nov.-Jan. 

tGascoyne's Scarlet Seedling Nov.-Feb. 

♦Cox's Pomona Oct-Nov. 

tBaumann'a Winter Reinette , Dec-Jan. 

tCockle's Pippin Oct-Nov. 

tAllington Pippin.., Nov.-Feb. 

•Duke of Devonshire March-May 

Kitchen Applet which requWt storing before Marketing* 

tStone's, or Loddington Aug.-Dec. 

tWamer's King November 

tLord Derby Nov.-Dec. 

"Queen Caroline (or Brown's Codltn) Oct-Dec. 

•Tower of Glamis Oct-Dec. 

♦Wellington Nov.»Mar. 

•Winter Queening Dea-Feb. 

t Bismarck... Oct. -Jan. 

* Newton Wonder Nov.-May 

fGraham's Jubilee Oct-Mar. 

•Bramley*s Seedling Dec.-April 

•Golden Noble Nov.-Dec. 

Lane's Prince Albert Nov.-April 

•Hambledon Deux Ana , Mar. -May 

Northern Greening Jan.-Mar. 

•Hambling's Seedling Dea-Mar. 

•Alfriston Nov.-Mar. 

The following make grand trees and bear regularly when 
about 20 years old. A proportion should be placed in every 
grass orchard: — 

Blenheim Orange Nov.-Feb. 

Kent Flllbasket November 

Striped Beefing Nov.-Feb. 

Mere de Menage Dec.«Jan. 

Kitchen Apples to market direct from the tree. 

t Early White Transparent July-Aug. 

•Early Julian Ang -Sept. 

tPotts' 8eedling „ 

t Lord Grosvenor , ,, „ 

tLord Suffleld „ „ 

t Keswick Codlin „ „ 

t Early Rivers' ,, „ 

t Domino „ „ 

fDuehess of Oldenburg „ „ 

tEcklinville Seedling Sept-Oct 

fGretiadier Codling ,, ,, 

ManksCodlin ,, „ 

fGolden Spire , Oct-Dec. 

Stirling Castle Oct-Nov. 

tNew Hawthornden Nov.-Dec 

The softer kinds of Apples are best for local sales as they 
bruise in transit to distant markets. 

Pears. 

Market Pears for Orchard Trees, 

Bessie September 

Crawfoni, or Chalk August 

Jargonelle... , „ 

Williams' Bon Chretien ; September 

Dr. Jules Ouyot , „ 

Pi tm as ton Duchess Oct-Nov. 

Fertility September 

Beurre Bosc i Oct-Nov. 

Beurre Capiaumont ., , Sept-Oct. 

Cat iliac (for stewing) Dec-Mar. 

Vicar of Winkneld Dec. -Jan. 

Pears as bush trees on quince stock. 

Beacon (Rivers') August 

Williams* £on Chretien September 



Dr. Jules Guyot Beptember 

Souvenir de Congres ....,.-; „ 

Conference October 

Marguerite Marillat „ 

Louise Bonne of Jersey „ 

Pitmaston Duchess Oct-Nov. 

Marie Louise d'TJccle „ „ 

Beurre Clairgeau „ „ 

Bmiled'Heyat „ „ 

Durondeau * „ „ 

Prinoesa „ „ 

Beurre Jean van Geert November 

Fondant de Thirriott Nov.-Dec. 

Doyenne du Cornice ., Nov.-Dec. 

The list mentioned on Quince itock can also be grown as 
standards where the soil is suitable for Pears, and many other 
kinds grown in gardens can be introduced to meet any special 
local demand. 

Plums. 

Profitable Market Plums, either as standards in orchards or as 
half-standards and bushes in plantat'ons. 

Rivers' Early Prolific July-Aug. 

Czar (Rivers') August 

Heron (Rivers') „ 

Early Orleans and Prince of Wales „ 

(Only in places where they succeed.) 

Belgian Purple September 

Belle de Louvain „ 

Black Diamond „ 

Curlew (Rivers') , „ 

Jefferson's Gage „ „ 

Smith's Blue Prolific „ 

Bush Plum of Kent „ 

White Magnum Bonum „ 

Oullin's Golden Gage August 

Pond's Seedling September 

Victoria or Royal Dauphin August 

Sultan „ 

Early Transparent Gage September 

Wyedale Oct-Nov. 

Monarch ..„ Sept-Oct. 

Green Gages require a favourable situation. The best ore — 

Denniaton's Gage August 

Early Transparent September 

Bryanston's Late Gage „ 

Late Transparent „ 

JetTerson's ,. tt 

Old Green Gage August 

Cambridge Gage September 

Coe's Golden Drop(iate).. Sept-Oct 

Damsons. 

Bradley's King. Hereford Prune. Frogmore (large). 

Shropshire. Farleigh Prolific, or Crittenden. 

The above Damsons are in fruit in September and October. 
Useful to shelter plantations on the exposed portions. 

Cherries. 

For Orchard Standards. (It is useless to plant less than an acrf, 

as they do not pay to look after, scare birds, <fc., on a less area.) 

White and Amber Hearts. 

Frogmore Early Early 

Elton Heart Early 

Kent Blgarrean Medium 

Napoleon Bigarreau Late 

Florence Bigarreau Late 

Emperor Fiancis Late 

Lud wig's Bigarreau Early 

Red Sorts. 

Kentish— Medium. Flemish— Late. Morello— Late. 

These can be used as standards or bushes. 

Black Hearts. 

Old Black Heart Em-iy 

Black Eagle Medium 

Early Rivers' First Karly 

Cluster or Caronne Late 

Werder'a Black Early 

Waterloo Medium 

Black Tartarian Late 

BtJSB Fruits. 

Currants- Black Naples, Baldwins Black, Lee's Prolific 
(blackX New Red Dutch, Raby Castle (red). 

Raspberries.— Norwich Wonder, Bunyard's Superlative. 

Gooseberries.— Lancas h ire Lad, Whinham's Industry, Red 
Warrington, Crown Bob, Keepsake, Rifleman, 

Straioberrics.— Royal Sovereign (early), Eleanor (late). Sir 
J. Paxton, President, and Laxton's Monarch, for local* sale 
where they succeed. British Queen, Latest of All, and 
Dr. Hogg. 

Mr. W. W. Berry said it had given him great pleasure to 
listen to this paper, and he might say that on this subject 
Mr. Bunyard Was a prophet, not without honour, even in his 
own country, and the tenant farmers and landlords of Kent 
would always be grateful to him for the pioneer work he had 
done, for the advice he had given, and for the indomitable 
perseverance with which he had carried ont his experiments 
over many years. The question of selection and packing of 
fruit was all-important If he had 100 bushels of Apples 
from a tree, he would rather send 60 per cent, of the best, 
even if he had to throw away the other 40 per cent, but that 
was not at all necessary. If you picked out the ^try best fay 
20 per cent, and packed them carefully in boxes, and then 
took a further 40 or 50 per cent and packed them carefully in 
baskets, the returns from thQse two sections would be greater 



than from the whole 100 bushels marketed in a careless way ; 
there would be a saving In carriage, in packing, and In other 
ways, and you would still have SO to 40 per cent of sound frnit 
to deal with, which you could dispose of to the "smasher," as 
the jam maker or cider maker was termed, at a fairly re- 
munerative price. The same thing would apply to every kind 
of fruit Another improvement was the steam cultivation of 
the land, not only in clearing old woodlands, but even on 
some of the best land in Kent, where he would not think of 
planting fruit trees without first thoroughly ploughing it and 
stirring the subsoil by steam. He recently broke up 14 acres, 
first ploughing it 9 to 12 Inches deep by steam, and then 
following the burrows with a powerful steel implement to 
break up the soil underneath, being careful not to bring the 
subsoil to the top, but thoroughly breaking it up from 21 to 
24 inches deep. The whole cost was not more than £2 per 
acre, if you hired the implements, and that was quite saved 
in the cost of planting. Artificial manure was another im- 
portant point Any fanner or fruit-grower could now he 
supplied with exactly the manure his land or crop required 
and at a moderate price-either prepared bones, guano, or 
some of the phosphatic manures which had been referred to. 
One of the principal reasons for which he would recommend 
these things in preference to farm-yard manure, was the 
economy in application. Apart from the question of weeds, 
which was very serious, especially with manure from London, 
the expense of hauling 20 or 25 tons of farm-yard manure on 
to an acre of fruit land, getting it to the plantation, and than 
getting it out and in amongst the fruit bushes, was enormous • 
whereas if you had a sultably-prepared manure, with the' 
proper quantity of potash, phosphates, and ammonia, it 
would all go in a one-horse cart and be carried out and sown 
broadcast on the land for three or four shillings. On a large 
scale that saving alone would make a good living tor the fruit 
grower. With regard to foreign competition, there had been 
complaints for 25 years, but he thought the time had come to 
admit that the British fruit-grower was largely dependent on 
the foreign and colonial produce. In the old days a small 
quantity of fruit could be sold during the season ; there was a 
shop here and there, and fruit was very dear, and when any 
unusually large quantity was sent to market, there was no one 
to distribute it The season then only lasted three or four 
months, but now we had choice fruit all the year round. 
There were hundreds of shops, stores, and barrows— fruit waa 
constantly put before the public, who were thus educated to 
the consumption of it and insisted on having it, and thus the 
fruit-grower was far better off than he would have been with- 
out the foreign supplies. Reference had been made to the 
advantage of fruit and Hop growing in keeping labourers on 
the soil, which was a matter in which he took great interest 
Things were looking up a Tittle in every branch of agriculture, 
and they wanted more labourers than they did a few years 
ago, bntthey could not get them. Thev were often in frreat 
straits for men to do a little extra work which they knew 
wo.ild pay for doing. If you went away from the most 
prosperous districts, up into the hilly and barren parte yon 
would find only one in three, or one in six of the eottaees 
occupied, but down where frnit and Hops were grown and 
near the towns, there was an enormous dearth of labour 
Instead of getting the assistance they used to have from the 
hill country, when there was any extra work, they could not 
now find it In the villages where fruit-growing was carried 
on, there was work during the winter in pruning, manuring 
digging, making new plantations, and so on, and he was 
paying £1,000 in wages now, where £100 was paid when he 
was young ; and a bouse could not be got for love or money 
though five miles away there were empty houses, because 
there was no work for the men to da The fruit industry, 
therefore, was a grand thing, and it must be the same in many 
other counties. Fruit was becoming more and more popular 
every day ; it had never been overdone yet, except in one 
year, 1886, when there was the biggest all-round crop of fruit 
ever known, and at that time the system of distribution had 
not developed in proportion. There might be a crop now 
three times as big as that, and it would all go to market, and 
the public would get the benefit of it Enormous quantities 
of hothouse Grapes and Tomatos were now produced in this 
country. Mr. George Munro had given evidence before a 
Parliamentary Committee that in one year he had sold 700 
tons of English-grown hothouse Grapes, in addition to those 
from the Channel Islands, and more than 1,000 tons of 
Tomatos. 

Mr. J. Assbhe said it was perfectly true, as the last speaker 
had said, that it was much better to keep inferior frnit out 
of the market altogether, than to put it in with the better 
class. He had repeatedly seen the sale of good App'es entirely 
spoiled because certain growers thought that they could get the 
better of the public by putting inferior ones in with them. 
There were two distinct classes of buyers : the man who 
bought the best and gave the best prices, and the man who 
bought the worst and only paid the lowest price. If you sent 
a mixed lot, the good man would not look at it, and conse- 
quently the lower-class buyer must have it, and he would only 
take it at his own price, and thus the grower often did net 
realise the cost of carriage, aimply through carelessness and 
stupidity in packing his goods. Foreign competitiou in fruit 
was like foreign competition in everything else— cereals, hay, 
straw, eggs, butter, cheese, or poultry. Foreign fruit could 
not be kept out of the market and it answered a very useful 
purpose. No doubt, it had stimulated the public taste for 
fruit ; the more fruit people ate, the more they liked it He 
had often wondered what our forefathers did for fruit; the 
people, generally, could have had hardly any. He could 
remember the time when the only thing you could get in 
winter was an Orange. The colonies were making great strides 
In this direction. Cape Colony had recently come to the fore, 
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'J people But it would 
asgllsn trait wu over. English Grapes wen m> ju» 
Iniihed, ud then would b* a good opening foi Onpn bom 
the Caps. They hid a lew this ye»r, but nothing to what 
weld he sent Id ■ rear or two. It m the uih with Apple*. 
whka wan Jut beginning to arrive, lien had gone to the 
Cape from California, who were laying down hundred* of acre! 

|*ck**a* before muj yean. But it would do oo harm to 
■agush trait, whirb wu equal to anything In the world when 
■ell grown anil properly aent to market. 

Mr. Omuls' OoRDov, V.1I.H., aald the coon* advocated by 
Mi. Rutj of cultivating the land for fruitgrowing by steam, 
■u much baiter than what waa described in the paper aa the 
anal plan in Kent, namely, making holes, planting the trees. 



■hen the down, and the revolt waa an euUre a) 



le of baiiu phosphate. That w 



Hr. Buktapd, in reply, said he strongly recommended tint 
•11 new orchards should be raised on amble land, except <or 
Cherries, lor which he could not advise thst coarse, it was 
true they did well under It, but If then came a severe front— 
anything below K* below freeilng— the trees would be com' 
pletely spoiled ; and not only that, but when the ground was 
very well manured, the Cherry-trees thd away altogetlier. He 
was called In to advise at a place In Qloueestenhlre, when 
they had manured th* tree* highly, and they uiade enormous 
growth, 6 feet In a year, but when they got a hard frost, th* 
treat were completely spoiled. To tana s good Cherry 
orchard, you must let It | """ 



It was moth better to thoroughly pulverise the • 
tosllowofthe free growth or the roots. Aeultlvat 
revfenble to a gnus orchard, though it might m 
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waa equal in value to the value of our wheat crop, and 
admitted of immense extension. 

Mr. II. Loi'i* said the washing of fruit tnea with poiaot 
Buteriala had be*n practised for the last 50 years, and it 
"natanlly done In Franc* and alsewlien, aa well m 
England. He did not know of any recorded case In w 
■ey accident had arisen therefrom. In connection ' 
artiochtl manurei, he waa pleased hi hear Mr. Bei 
remarks : he had been advocating It In Kent for some yi 



demotes entirely for farmyard manure, and it wu necessary 
avt th* right man-rill should be applied at the right time and 
. the right way, otherwise it night be injurious. H* lately 
ataa interesting example of that on some thin soil In South 



la d. W.' and over Inland, to 4T in ' Kngland, a, 1 and to • 

"The nrinjUi omeeded the mean in all district*. Thd 
aggregate fall wu eery heavy generally, varying from about 
twice u much u the normal over northern, central, and 
southern England, to about three time* u much In moat 
western and northern district* and in ' England, K, ,' and to 
four time* u much In th* west and nut of Scotland. 

"The ortpat milu wu deficient in all parts or the 
Kingdom. The percentage of ihe possible duration ranged 
from 41" In th* ' Channel Islands,' « in ' Inland, B, and 84 
In 'England, E. and 8.W.,' to 21 in 'England, N.B,,'*ndlt In 
■ Scotland, N, ' 
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Apple tree* with London Purple, 

Gooseberries, resulting iu a rut a 

good thing to use when people w 

man once aald to bim, " 1 never ten people to uo r 

It myself ; " and that was sometime, bis position. 



OOVENT GARDEN, MAY 25. 

th* snbjolned 



|W* cannot accept any neponalblllty 

reports. They are furnished to n* regularly every 
Thursday, by th* kindne** of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who an ree.nou.lole 
for (he quotations. It mint be remembered that thisM 
quotations do not nprssant th* price* on any particular 
day, but only the general averages Par the week preceding 
the date of our report Th* prices depend upon the 
quality of the sample*, the supply In the market, and the 
demand ; and they mar fluctuate, not only from day to 
day. bat often urinal tun** In ens day- ate.) 



■ polled. He wu sometime 
boxes wu prohibitive, but that could hardly be so, seeing 
that the Gnat Eastern Railway Company supplied boxes at 
Bua \i. to Id., the larger one* being Mg enough to hold flu lbs. 
It uy rats, the choker kinds of fruit should be packed In this 
say. The renovation of old orchards wu another point uf 
importance, hut they need not atwaya be destroyed ; he had 
eve orchards which seemed going to decay by proper care 
trough! into a highly fruitful condition. He knew a gentle- 
man who had aa orchard consisting chiefly of Blenheim 
Orange which wen uid to be quite worn out, but by opening 
ml a space between the rows, trenching, and supplying with 
farmyard and artificial manure, the trees took a new lease of 
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i, and u Apple* wen plentiful they made 5,000 gallons 
ii aim In a " glnt " year liquid storage Is the best way 
( Tiag a crop and relieving a glutted market of fruit. 
( like 40,000 gallons have been made at Swanky 
ice mat experiment, and it La commercially successful, 
bere is no difficulty In selling It. It contain* a low per- 
rntags of alcohol, x, sod 3 per cent, and although elder from 
lent fruit Is different In character from that of the West 
oontrj. It I* nut deficient In flu quality and flavour. As to 
eeping properties, he had been lately drinking good elder, 
BhfaulaacVltM from local fruit. In the Wealdof Kent they 
an lost the trna art of cider-making ; they put sugar In it, 
rblrh I* a gnat mistake. The French wen 



Daffodil*, per doxen 
bunches ... ... 

Xucuaris, pexdOME 

Gardanlu, per do*. 

Byacintha, Roman, 
per dot. bunches 

Jonquils, per dozen 

ufyVthe 1 Valley^ 
doeen banco** ... 



Aspidistras, p. do*. 
— specimen, each 
Bouvardhu, p. dor- 
Calceolaria, p. dux. 
Kuonymm, varioiie, 



Flea* duties, ea 
Foliage plan t*,T» 



- scarlet, do*, bo 
o*es (Indoor), p 



— Perle, per do*. 

— Serrano, p. do*. 
Bmllax, par buuch 
BtockTdoi. bunche* 

Tuberose*, U bim*. 
Tulips, par down... 



0- 7 Fuchelu, per dozen 
O-M Hydrangeas, p. dux. 
0-10 — paniculate, dor. 
0-4x ! Lycopodluma. dot. 
0- Marguerite Daley. 

0-11 Mignonette, p. di "i. 
Palm*, various, **, 
HID -specimens, •*, 
0-0 Felargoniume, var., 
0- I ' — Zonal*, par don 



Nsw York' 

Pippin, Star. 
mer, Prince 



I, Scotland, B. ; 1, Bnglsw 
t, Midland Counties ; 6, England, including L 
Frtaeitul Rrariiw, ate., Diaries* — o, Scotland, W. ; 

T,Bngland,N.vf.', " *■ ' - ■- - - - ■ - 

10, Ireland, B, ; r " 



1, 8.W. ; fl, Ireland, N. ; 



Apricot*, box IS x 



THE PAST WEEK, 

Thi following summary record of the weather throughon 
the British Island* for th* week ending May 3), ii 
furnlafasd from the Meteorological Office :— 

"The icaifier during thi* period wu very unsettled am 
rainy generally, especially In the west and north. Thunder 
iy parte of the Kingdom not 



Cherries, si 

-E? 



s, per doten 
Meberrte*, s 



sieve S 0-10 I 



tapes, English, 
Hamb™. p. lb, 

Hambroe, p. lb. 
— Muscat* p. lb. 
Lemon*, per cue... 
Lycheea, Chines*, 



— Blood, 150 ... 

Peaches, per dnaen 
Pears, Australian, 

Pines, St Michael'sl 

Btnwberrte*, p. lb. 

-BocODd* 

- French, In bas- 

ket*, about lib. 



r the . 



district* later on. 

" The tsmprnilan wu nthtt 
Ireland, and the south-west of 



eek, and, again in 



Pot.t. 



Blow the 1*1 In Scotland, 
iglsnd, and Jut equal to the 
t In all the other English 
District* It wu a little above It, The highest of the maxima 
occurred on the 18th over England, and on aomawhat irregular 
dates In Ireland and Scotland ; they ruged from Ti* In 
'England, 8.' (In London), and 71* In 'England, B ,' to 64* 
over Inland, and 60" over Scotland. The loweat of the 
minima, which wen registered on dlOOrent days In (he various 
districts, ranged from 31* In ' ftcatUnd, B.,' and 3S' In ' Bcot- 



Bmce. Saxon, and Main Crop, SOr. b 



lOOs, ; tlp-to-Date, 
. ..... .i 110*. JdmBalk, 

SI and 84, WiEingtt* Slrrtt, Cortnl Confca. 

RcHSHKB.— In list report Petchu should have read lit to 
2*i. per dos. (not 43a.). Radishes and Spinach an now 
coming fast, and both an very much down In price. Fine* 
an rather ahortanpply, and nothlngvery One. Apricot* vary 
In price, the larger the fruit the higher the pile*. Th* 
foreign Cherries to-d*y were very good. Asparagus la 
plentiful, and In great variety, Xngliah and foreign, and price* 
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Artichoke* Glob*, 

per dos. 
"— Jerusalem, iter 

stove ... ... 

Asparagus, Giant, 

pet bandit ... 

Toulouse 

— Sprue ... ... 

— Bug., natural, 
per bundle ... 

— Various others 
Been*. Dwfe, Chan- 
nel Islands, lb. 

English, lb. 

— — Longpod*,in 
flats ... ... 

Beetroots, per dos. 

— bushel ... ... 

Broccoli, dosen ... 

— crates 

Cabbage, tally ... 

— per bushel ' ... 

— dosen ... .. 
Carrots, new French, 

per bunch 

— washed, in bags 

— Surrey, bunches, 

dos 

Celery, New, per 

bundle 
Cress, dos. punnets 
Cucumbers, per dos. 
Endive, French, per 

dosen .. ... 
Garlic, per lb. ... 
Horseradish. New 

English, bundle 

— — loose per" 
dos., fine 

— Foreign, per 
bundle.., ... 

Leeks, per dosen 

bunches 
lettuce, Cos, dosen 

— Cabbage, dosen 



— ATOUQS WHOLESALE] PUOBB. 

s. d. ad. 
Mint, natural, per 
dozen bunches, 
according to 
size of tranches 2 0-40 
Mushrooms, house, . 

per lb. 6-09 

Onions, Egyptian, 

cwt. bag ... 4 6-56 

— New. bunches. 2 6-30 

— pfeklers, sieve 80 - 
Parsley, dos. bun. 2 0-26 

— sieve ... ... 16 — 

Peas, Channel Is* 

lands,. Frame 
Telephone, lb. 10-1 

— French flats ... 4 0-70 
Potatos, Bruoe,8ax- 

on, Up- to- Date, 

*c., per ton ...80 0-110 

— New Jersey Kid- 
neys, per cwt 20 0-22 

— — TeneruTe, 
per cwbv ... 14 0-17 

— Lisbon, per box 6 0-56 
Radish wi; Bou"^, 



i.d.i.6. 

3 6- 
16 — 

4 — 
18-16 
06 — 

10-8 6 
09-10 

9-0 10 

1 — 

4 6 — 
6-09 
SO — 
10-26 
6 0-14 

8 6-40 
16 - 
09-10 



06-08 
6 — 

80 — 

16 — 
16 — 
2 0-8 

16-19 
08 — 

20 26 

16 — 

10-12 

10-16 
86-4 6 
18-16 



bars, 2d. to -kt each; Strawberries, 84. to 2s. per lb. ; 
Cherries, 6d» to 84. do, ; Apricots, Is. per dosen ; Goose- 
berries, 6d per lb. ; Grapes, home, 8s. 6d\ to 4s. 6tL do. ; 
Mushrooms, Is. to Is. So*, do. 



breakout, per 
dosen bunches 
— Long, per dos. 



8 



bunches ... 4-06 

Rhubarb natural, 

per dosen ... 16-26 

Salad, fin*lJ ( pun- 
nets, per dozen 18 — 

Spinach, English, 

per bushel ... 10-16 

Tomatos, new 

English, per lb. 6-08 

— Channel islands, 

p. lb. 4-06 

— Canary, boxes.. 5 0- 
Turnips, New 

French, per 

bunch 4-08 

Watercress, p. dos. 

bunches ... 4-06 



SEEDS. 



London : May 24.— Messrs. John Shaw 6 Sons, Seed Mer- 
chants, of Great Maze Pond, Borough, London, 8. EL, describe 
to-day's market as quite of a holiday character, with scarcely 
any business passing. Quotations all round are consequently 
without any alteration. Small orders still drop in for Tares 
Rye continues scarce. Canary-seed, with more doing, tends 
upwards in value. Hemp-seed keeps very firm. Mustard and 
Bape are steady. Peas and Haricots command lull rates. 



OOBN. 

Avekage Puces of British Corn (per imperial qr.), for the 
week ending May 20, and for the corresponding period of 
1898, together with the difference in the quotations. These 
figures are based on the Official Weekly Return :— 



Description. 


1898. 


1899. 


Difference. 


woea* ... ... ... 

Barley M ... ... 

**■*■ ••• *•• ••• ... 


i. d. 
48 1 

26 

21 8 


9. d. 

85 8 

83 11 
17 10 


s. d. 

- 22 10 

- 2 1 

- 8 5 



FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow : May 24.— The following are the averages of the 
prices recorded since our last report :— Apples, Canadian 
Spies, 14*. to 18*. per barrel; Western States' Russets, 
18«. to 20*. do. ; Oranges, 6cf. to U. per dozen; Grapes, 
home, 2s. to 4s. 64. per lb. ; Tomatos, Guernsey, id. to 84. 
per lb. ; do., Scotch, 6d. to &Z. do. ; Csbbsges, Spring, 64. to 
Is. per dosen ; Broccoli, Edinburgh and Irish, 2s. to 2*. 64 
per dosen ; Herbs, sssorted, 14. to 24. per bunch ; Leeks, Is. 
to 3*. per dozen bunches; Mint, green, 64. per bunch; 
Onions, 4s. 64. to 5c per cwt.; Parsley, Is. 64. to 2». 
per stone ; Carrots, round, new, Is. per bunch, and 4s. 64. 
to 7s. per owl (old); Cucumbers, W. to 54. each ; Lettuces, 
round, Is. 84. to Is. 64. per dozen ; Horseradish, U. 64. to 
2s. per bundle ; Mushrooms, Is. to 1«. 2d. per lb. ; Beetroots, 
64. to 74. per dozen ; Mustard and Cress, 34. per punnet ; 
Spinach, 2*. to 4s. per atone ; Turnips, French, new, Is. to 
Is. 84. per bunch; Swedes, 2s. to 2s. 64. per bag; Greens, 
us. to 6s. per 10 dozen. 

Lxwbtool: May 24. — Wholesale Vegetable Market.— 
Potatos, per cwt, Main Crop, 8s. 94. to 4s. 64. ; Bruce, 
2s. 104. to 8s. 64. ; Champion, 2s. 94. to 8s. 84. ; Turnips, 
Swedes, 8*. 64. do. ; Carrots, 5s. 64. to 6s. 64. do. ; Parsley, 64. 
to 84. per dozen bunches; Onions, foreign, 4s. to 5s. 
per cwt.; Cucumbers, U. 84. to 8s. per dozen; Broc- 
coli, 104. to 2*. per dozen ; Cut Cabbages, 64. to 104. do. 
St. John's.— Potatos, Is. to Is. 24. per peck ; do., new, 24. to 44. 
per lb. ; Grapes, home, 2s. 04. to 4s. do. ; Pines, English, 
4s. to 6s. each ; Strawberries, 4s. per lb. ; Gooseberries, 64. per 
quart ; Peas, 34. per lb. ; Cherries, 64. to 1#. do. ; Cob Nuts, 
84. do. ; Apricots, Is. per dozen ; Asparagus, 2s. to 4s. per 100 ; 
da, bundle, Is. 64. to 8s. ; Cucumbers, 84. to 44. each ; Mush- 
rooms, 1*. 34. per pound and basket. JMrfcen&eotf.— Pota- 
tos 1 , 1*. to Is. 24. per peck ; do., new, 84. to 44. per lb. ; 
A*, to 84. do. ; Asparagus, 2s. to 4s. per 100 ; Oucum- 



CATALOQUE8 RECEIVED. 

E. A. White. Ltd., haddock Wood, Kent— "Abol" Insecti- 
cides and Syringes. 

De QrAav Brothers Ltd., Leiden, Holland — Bulbs and 
Plants. 

L. Bcbhmer A Co., 5 and 28, Bluff, Yokohama— Lilies and 
other Bulbs, Plants, Conifers, Ac. 

Tilley Brother*, Brighton— Bedding-plants, Ao. 



GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. A. Bakek, late Foreman at Highueld Gardens, Shoreliam, 

Kent, as Gardener to H. H. Hrrr, Esq., Hapstead House, 

Ardingly, Sussex. 
Mr. T. Randall, lor the last nine years Head Gardener at 

Holme Lacy, Herefordshire, as Head Gardener to A. 

Bouohton Knight, Esq., Down ton Castle, near Ludlow. 





QffW/i/to 

Address : A Twenty Years* Reader of the Gar- 
deners* Chronicle. We think that the person 
whose address yon require is to be found at Green 
Lanes, Stoke Newington, London, N. — W. H. K. 
The address asked for is Mr. B. Wynne, 1, Danes 
Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

Adhesive Shading : Veritas. The horticultural 
sundriesmen keep several such preparations of 
about equal goodness. 

Cucumber Plants Failing : 8. B. The roots are 
infested with eel-worms against which nothing 
can be done to rid to plants of them. The worms 
are introduced with the soil, which, owing to not 
having been stacked for a year or two, and kept 
clear of herbage, swarms with them. Clear out 
the soil and plants, and start anew. Bake the 
soil before using it. 

Cucumbers Yellow, and Decaying at the Ends 
ok the Fruits : A. C. In the absence of 
information in regard to treatment, we should 
attribute the decay to lack of bottom heat. 
There are no signs of eel-worms on the roots 
sent. 

Double Mushroom : W. 8. A common occurrence. 

Evergreens for Planting on a Steep, Dry, 
Sandy Bank: E. P. You might make your 
choice of any of the following: — Furze, double or 
single-flowered; Common Broom, Tamarisk, 
Manonia aquifoiia, Common Juniper, also Juni- 
perus Sabina and J. tamariscifolia ; Abies Clan- 
brassiliensis, Scots and Black Austrian Pine, 
Pinus Pinea, Butchers' Broom, Olearia HaastL 
At the bottom of the bank, the Periwinkles, 
Ivies, and Euonymus would succeed. 

Grapes Diseased: St. Clair. The berries are 
infected by Gbeosporium heticolor — the " Spot" 
fungus. Cut off and burn every affected berry, 
and then apply sulphur by various methods, or 
use sulphide of potassium, half an ounce in a 
gallon of water. The bunches would have to be 
syringed with clear water before eating them. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums: C. P. & Co. The 
leaves were pierced by aphis, whilst very young, 
which has given them a crippled appearance. No 
fungus. 

Lily Flower Buds : A. C. The yellowing is due 
to a check, but how caused we are unable to say. 

Melon and Cucumber Roots: K. M. W. and 
W. O. 8. The roots are badly attacked with 
eel-worm. Turn out the soil and get fresh loam, 
taking the precaution to bake it before using. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue are requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number. — J. T. L. 1, Dendrobium 
Bensonne ; 2, Dendrobium Parishi. — R. K. A 
very fine variety of Odontoglossum triumphans, 
. of that uncommon type having a white ground 
colour to the petals and lip.—/. A'., Melton. 1, 
Dendrobium aggregatum ; 2, D. Dalhousieanum ; 
3, D. chrysotoxum ; 4, SaccoUbinm ampullaceum ;' 
5, Clematis ; 6, Sprekelia formosisaima ; 7, 
Davallia dissecta Mariesii ; 8, D. Mooreana ; 9, 
Adiantum traperiforme ; 10, A. formosum ; 11, 



Gymnogramma oohraoea ; 12, Selaginella ritu 
culosa. Another time send six only. A contribu- 
tion to the Gardeners' Orphan Fund would be wel- 
come.— if. 8. J. T. Miltonia nswesoens, formerly 
called Cyrtochilum stellatum.— J. M. I, Notho- 
chlsena trichomanoides ; 2, Pellea (PJatylotoa) 
flexuoea ; 3, Pteris hastate ; 4, Davallia tenui. 
folia strict* ; 5, Polystichum angulare ; 6, Ixia 
crateroides. — C. O. 1, Lonicera tatarica; 2, 
Diervilla florida syn. Weigela rosea.--/. T. I. 
Savin, Juniperus Sabina v&r.—M. Neath. 1, Ben. 
drobinm Hildebrandi ; 2, D. Devonianum ; 3, 
D. chrysotoxum.— O. E. 8. Ceanotbui rigidus. 
— F. C. Clavtonia perfoliate— o^scrifer (Brown). 
Prunus Padus, the Bird Cherry. 

Odontoglossum cirrosum : M. Neath. The 
flower-spikes when produced in the winter, and 
under conditions not favourable to the quick 
development of the flowers, often go in the 
manner shown in the specimen sent. The plant* 
are not at fault. Probably, a rather cooler 
temperature would be beneficial. 

Orchid Collector : D. L. The course moit 
likely to be attended with success would be to 
offer your services, together with testimonial* as 
to knowledge and ability, &c, to some Orchid* 
importing firm in this country or in Belgium. 
This might be done by means of advertisement 
or letter. 

Spanish Iris and Jonquils not Flowerkgj 
Dun f Leamington. Assuming that the bulbs 
in each case are healthy, their failure to bloom 
is probably dne to immature growth, untimely 
loss of foliage, enormous reproduction, or to 
deep planting. Both require a well -drained 
soil, of good depth, and an open, sunny situa- 
tion. We would advise the lifting of the bulbs as 
soon as, in the case of the Jonquills the foliage 
turns brown, and the Iris in the middle of the 
month of August. They may have grown so 
rapidly, and formed such large masses of bulbs, 
that the soil around them is practically ex- 
hausted, and growth is in consequence much 
weakened. Having prepared new stations for 
them, replant the stronger bulbs at 3 to 4 inches 
apart and 3 inches deep, in colonies of thirty to 
fifty, or in beds, the ground being made quite 
firm both before and after planting. The weaker 
bulbs may be put in nursery lines to grow strong 
before planting them in the beds or borders. 

Strawbrrry-flowers Failing to Set: /. W> 
You will do well to acquire a fresh stock of 
plants. Strawberries occasionally evidence s 
tendency to revert to a dicecious condition, and 
fertilisation is then much less easy or certain 
than in the case of plants bearing hermaphrodite 
flowers. 

Tomatos : O. T. R. The fruits are attacked b?» 
funsus (Cladosporium locoperaici). Preventive 
methods such as syringing* with sulphide of 
potassium or Bordeaux Mixture, when adopted 
early in the season are generally productive ot 
good, but if your plants are now bearing a crop, 
all you can do will be to remove, at once, every 
fruit that shows evidence of disease. 

Vine : D. B. The Vine-leaves Bent are affected 
with the maladv called "Browning," Brwkw 
of the French. There is no known cure, and only 
timely prevention is of any use, which is found in 
occasionally Byringing the leaves with the Bor- 
deaux Mixture (see answer to correspondent last 
week), or by using sulphide of potassium, »t the 
rate of half an ounce in a gallon of water. 

GomiDHtOATioxa RBCKmtD.— If. G. O.— A. P.~JJ- T -r£ ?" 
—C. T. D.-R. D.-M. M., Geneva— A. V.-B. W.-F.W.& 
— W. B.-G. a-H. V.-P. J. H.-G. J. I.-F. B. J««^ - 
N. E. B.-J. H. A Son, Bdinburgh-W. H. £., ***** - 

F. S. & Co.— H. E.— Kclway ft Bon-D. T. F.-A. P.- 
A. P.-A. C. F.-O. T. D.-B. C.-G. M.-R. P. B.- 8 - *' 
-F. B. — B. Denary.— A. 8. W.— B. K.— B. C, Tort- 

G. a— H. 8— Mallon. 

Specimens ahd Photographs Received with Tha***- 
G. O. D.-C. T. D.— W. B. H., Cork -A. B. __ 

IMPORTANT TO ADVERTI8ER& - The J^*\£ 
Vu sattytction of announcing that the eitwkfa* W "J 
" Gardener* ChronieU" So*, tine* the fttfedfes <• m 
price ntf the pa/per, 

MORE THAN DOUBLED. 

AdverHsen an reminded that the "Chronide' dtwWeto** 

OOUMTEY OKNTLEME3C, AND ALL CLASSES OS OaBBWJSW 

and Gabbxh-lovcss at tome, that it has a specially w 

FOBJUQN AND OOLOKIAL CutCULATIOir 0*4 &0t « " 

preserved far reftrtnv in all the, principal Lfor* * 
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PREPARING FOR THE SHOW. 

» 

THE work entailed in preparing for a great 
show n very considerable, a great many 
subjects having to be selected for growing on 
as much as a year previous to the exhibition. 
Having selected the most promising plants, the 
work and worry begin, and there must be no 
relaxation of care and watchfulness until the 
plants are finally arranged in the show tents. 

Pbkpaking. — The primary work is to get the 
flowering plants well set with buds, and to work 
up such hardy plants as Deutzias, Philadelphia, 
iUaleas, and other subjects of a like nature. To 
have them in flower to a day is a work requiring 
great care and judgment, and quite 20 per cent, 
of those selected to be grown have to be dis- 
carded ; some being too early, others too late, so 
much depending on the season and the amount 
of sunshine the plants receive. These subjects 
have to be moved from one house to another, 
either to retard them if too forward, or to push 
them on should they require it. Again, some 
kinds of plants come into bloom much more 
rapidly than others, and consequently several 
glass-houses with a variety of temperatures are 
necessary to get all in perfection at the same 

time. 

To grow and show a collection of Cacti is a 
feat of skill in itself, as most horticulturists 
know/ To have a large number of plants in 
bloom on a certain date, means a great amount 
of 'Skilful' manipulation ; if the flowers open too 
soon or if they are a day too late, a year's labour 
in many cases is lost. The same may be said of 
other flowering subjects, such as Gloxinias, 
Lilies, and many others. 

Packing. — The work of preparing and growing 
the plants is but one item of the expense involved 
in exhibiting plants, for these would be of no use 
if great care were not exercised in packing them 
so' as to travel safely to the show. The packing 
in itself is a special business, for this must not 
only be done with expedition, but great care 
must also be exercised. Choice Orchids re- 
quire, in some instances, that each flower must 
be carefully tied up in paper and protected with 
cotton- wool and others with long sprays must 
have supports formed of cotton-wool and light 
sticks, and the whole plant afterwards enveloped 
in paper so that no particle of dust may settle 
upon • the flower to mar its pristine beauty. 
The same remarks apply to other flowers that 
are easily bruised. Caladiums and other fine 
foliaged plants with tender leaves require quite 
as much, if not more, care and labour in pack- 
ing, as each leaf must be supported and carefully 
protected from injury whilst in transit, as the 
least bruise or puncture of the leaves spoils the 
beauty of the plant. 

Hardy plants that have been forced into 
flower, and those grown in the open, are placed 
in baskets, which look best when covered with 
green baize ; and each individual plant must be 
carefully tied, to prevent the flowers rubbing 
each other, and some plants that have delicate 



flowers also require wrapping in paper. After 
each plant has been carefully tied and papered, 
they are then packed m covered vans with light 
springs, specially constructed for the purpose, 
some of which are heated when the plants have 
to travel far and the weather is cold. 

Setting-up. — The work of selection, growing, 
and packing being completed, there is still a lot of 
hard work to do ; each plant has to be unloaded, 
and very often carried a long distance to the 
place allotted for it in the exhibition. The 
plants have to be untied, and then placed in their 
various groups, which occupies a considerable 
amount of time, and requires a great amount of 
patience; for it often happens that when an 
exhibitor has set up his group it does not please 
him, and certain plants have to change places — 
some have to be raised, and others lowered, and 
so on, until the appearance' of the whole is 
satisfactory. 

The Betting up of the plants being finished, 
there is still more work to do, for the packing 
material must be gathered up and stowed away 
out of sight, and all the litter made in unpack- 
ing must be cleaned up before the time for 
judging the exhibits arrives. 

Removal. — We scarcely need to remind the 
reader that all the plants brought to a show 
ought to be repacked with as much care for 
their removal as was bestowed on them when 
being prepared for exhibition. 

To bring together the innumerable subjects 
to form so grand a display as that seen in the 
Temple Gardens annually, gives employment to 
quite an army of workers, not only during the 
time of the show, but also year in and year out. 
The amount of thought and skill employed is 
incalculable, and the amount of money spent 
annually, we are persuaded, would amount to 
a goodly fortune. 

[Our supplementary illustration, showing 
the plants in their travelling costume, was 
taken in Messrs; Veitch's Nursery at Combe 
Wood. Ed.] 

Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

CCELOGYNE PANDURATA. 

Although upwards of fifty years have elapsed 
since this species was first flowered in this country, 
it is still rarely seen, and this is the more singular 
because it is one of the most striking of Coelogynes. 
Its habit is of a rambling nature, and for this 
reason the plant is best grown on a raft. The 
colour of the sepals and petals is bright green, and 
the lip, as indicated by its specific name, resembles 
in form a violin, and is furnished with black ridges 
and dots. It is a native of Sarawak in Borneo, and 
revels under cultivation in a hot moist atmosphere. 
There is a plant here at tbe present time bearing a 
spike with twelve flowers. /. 0. t Botanic Garden*, 
Liverpool, 

Restrepia trichoolossa, Lehmann. 

A plant of this graceful species, of small growth, 
is flowering in Sir Trevor Lawrence's collection 
at Burford, and in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Glasnevio, Dublin. Mr. Moore, the director of 
the Dublin garden, kindly sends a specimen for our 
inspection. The plant in its growth and in its 
flowers suggests a miniature, tufted, profuse- 
flowering form of R. antennifera, but an examina- 
tion showed it to be distinct from that species and 
from all others previously recorded. The upper sepal 
is lanceolate, and prolonged into a tail, bearing an 
oblong yellow- coloured knob at the end, and the 
other portion is white with purple- coloured mark- 
ings. The broader connate lower sepals are yel- 
lowish-white, densely spotted with crimson- purple; 
The petals resemble the upper sepal in form and 
colour, 'but are smaller, and the lingular- looking 



lip, which is pressed down in the lower sepals, is 
of a yellow tint, spotted with crimson papillae, and 
bearing on each side at the base a stout, short 
white, hair-like process. 

Phaxds x Cooksokijb. 

Some flowers of this pretty variety, sent by Mr. 
Wm. Murray, gr. to Norman C. Cookson, Esq. 
Oakwood, Wylam-on-Tyne, show that this cross 
between P. grandifolius and P, Humbloti (which 
took the Royal Horticultural Society's 1st prise for 
the best hybrid Orchid flowering in 1895) is worthy 
to be placed with the best of them. The sepals 
and petals are broad, and of a nankeen-yellow tint, 
the lips being coppery-yellow, changing to rose- 
colour at the tips, and tbe reverse is also rose- 
coloured. The nicely-rounded lip is of a bright 
yellow tint at the base with red stripes, the hand- 
some front lobe being of a bright deep rose. These 
hybrid Phaiua are very easy to cultivate, and very 
useful for decorating the dwelling-house ; a stay 
in which does them more good than harm, as is 
Mr. Murray's opinion. Other varieties of Phaius, 
with flowers larger than P. x Cooksoniae, have 
been raised at Oakwood. 

Odontogloswm x crispo-Halli. 

Some flowers of this beautiful variety, itself a 
cross between O. Halli leucoglossum ? and the 
finely-blotched O. crispum Cooksoni, and raised by 
N. C. Cookson, Esq., Wylam, and now sent by 
him, show improvement upon those first exhibited 
at the Royal Horticultural Society, November 24, 
1896, beautiful though those were which obtained 
a First-class Certificate. As yet, at least, the 
production of varieties of Odontoglossum has not 
been an easy matter, and Mr. Cookson is justly 
proud of his achievement in this instance. The 
flowers may be said to have the size and shape of a 
good O. Halli, but with broader sepals and petals. 
The crest resembles that of O. Haili, but the pro- 
cesses are less prominent. The marking of the nearly 
white ground is rather more like that of 0. crispum 
Cooksoni, except that some of the blotches are 
larger. The sepals and petals are white, with a 
faint yellow tinge, two-thirds of the surface of the 
sepals being occupied by three or four red-brown 
blotches ; and the petals, to the extent of half their 
area, are covered by several smaller blotches of the 
same hue. The fringed lip is white, and the crest 
yellow and red, with one large red-brown blotch in 
tbe middle, and an even array of small ones, of the 
same tint up each side. The column is white on 
the upper side ; the toothed wings and under 
surface are of a red tint. The spotting shows 
through at tbe back of the flower, rendering it 
striking in every aspect. 



NATURAL GARDENING. 

An interesting and instructive address on the above 
subject was given by Dr. Lionel Beale, F.R.8., in connection 
With the^Weybridgo Gardeners' Mutual Improvement Society, 
on the 10th ult Dr. Beale, in hia opening remark*, dwelt at 
some length on the pleasure which may be derived from this 
kind of gardening, by the judicious planting of our more 
common and hardy flowers, and pointed oat how, with taste 
and forethought, a garden of this kind might be made an 
object of interest in some feature or other nearly the whole 
year through. Gardening, like many other things, he 
remarked, could never be learnt from books alone ; and satis- 
factory results were only attainable by devotion and study of 
the different natures, positions, and requirements of the 
various kinds of plants which might be employed in gardens, 
and even those found on commons or in woods. 
• Bach plants were, for the most part, inexpensive— a primary 
consideration to those who were unable to devote a large stun 
of money or much time to the management of their gardens, 
and where a love of our more common flowers waa cherished, 
as much enjoyment might be derived from them as from the 
more costly exotics of our glasshouses. 

In defence of the soil of We j bridge and neighbouring 
districts much might be said ; and although it was regarded 
as being peihaps the poorest in England, there were, never- 
theless, multitudes of beautiful plants which would thrive 
and adapt themselves to their surroundings. It nlust be 
admitted, that its light sandy, porons nature, and the influ- 
ence of the gravelly subsoil, were the great difficulties 
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we had to contend with ; bat by taking every advantage of 
any depression, and making others near the plants, and by 
carefully conducting ail superfluous water, by means of chan- 
nels or pipes, to those spots, even moisture-loving plants 
might b3 grown, whilst the more elevated parts and hanks 
might be reserved for those which would bear drier situations. 

Circumstances often produced what were termed " fad- 
dists;" but in defenee of successful fads, he related his 
numerous attempts and failures experienced in the cultivation 
of vegetables and fruit, but which had to be given up in favour 
of shrubs, herbaceous plants, and bulbs. 

With a touch of that love of nature with which the whole 
address was replete, he strongly advocated the culture of 
various kinds of fruits for the benefit of the birds, which, 
he added, should be eared for and cherished as much as the 
flowers of a garden. 

Next came a list of plants, which he had found would adapt 
themselves readily, and thrive remarkably in this poor soil 
with but very little attention. Amongst a number of things 
wlfich he had brought was a fine healthy frond of Ohamaerops 
excelsa, nearly 4 feet across, and grown out of doors for twelve 
years ; branches of Camellias in flower; BUminia japonlca, with 
flowers and berries, the luxuriant growth of all denoting their 
perfect development, growth, and health. Most of the Japa- 
nese Maples thrive, and in proof of this he had brought 
several varieties, and also a branch of Sciadopitys verticillata 
(Japanese Umbrella Pine), and some rooted rhizomes of 
Bamboos, to illustrate the facility with which they might 
be propagated and grown in dry sandy soils. All the British 
Ferns would thrive on shady sides of banks, and most of the 
N. American species, especially Polystichuni acrosticoides, 
Adiantum pedatum, Onoclea sens! bills, Struthiopteris gor- 
manica and virginica. Osmundas, and many others, were as 
much at home as in more favourable moist places prepared 
especially for them. For covering the lower parts of the 
trunks of the very tall Pine-trees there were numerous 
climbers, as Rosea, Clematises, Ivies, Kerria Japonica, and 
even Rhododendrons might be trained up them. 

In conclusion, he would impress upon all who wished to 
improve their gardens that there was not a single spot which 
might not be made attractive and of interest, however bad 
might be the soil, or unfavourable the aspect, if the right 
choice of plants be made. 



Plant Notes. 



PRIMULA FLORIBUNDA and P. VERTI- 
CILLATA. 

These are two most useful Primulas for winter 
and spring flowering in the greenhouse. Although 
they are not so large and showy as varieties of P. 
sinensis, they deserve to be much more widely 
cultivated than at present. P. floribunda is a 
Himalayan species, and bears rather small yellow 
flowers, arranged in whorls, on scapes 6 or 8 inches 
high. 8eeds should be town early in March, in 
pans filled with light soil, and placed in a warm 
pit. As soon as the seedlings are sufficiently large 
to be handled, remove them into 3-inch pots, 
putting three plants in each. 

A few weeks later the plants may be placed in a 
cool frame, to remain there during the summer 
months. Give to each plant plenty of room, keep 
them close to the glass, and ventilate as freely as 
circumstances permit. A light shading will be 
necessary during the hottest part of the day. The 
final potting into 5-ioch pots should be done when 
the plants have made a moderate number of roots, 
and without disturbing the three plants, which 
should be potted-up together. When they have 
become well established, the plants will need fre- 
quent root waterings, and all flower -buds that 
show during the summer must be removed. At 
the end of October, place the plants in the green- 
house, and they will then soon commence to bloom, 
and remain bright for a long time. 

P. verticillata, a native of Abyssinia, is an old 
plant, producing light yellow flowers, on scapes, in 
two or three bracteate whorls. The leaves are 
covered with a white, mealy powder, and enhance 
the beauty of the plant. P. verticillata may be 
grown in the same way as P. floribunda, so far as 
the summer treatment is concerned. It is, how- 
ever, a more delicate plant, and it Is important to 
obtain sturdy plants, that are likely to pass well 
through the winter. In October they should be 



caster Roses, huge beds of Rhododendrons, in which 
brought into a warm, light, and airy pit, and placed 
on inverted flower-pots. Careful watering during 
winter is essential, or the leaves will be liable to 
damp off. Towards the end of January the flower* 
stems will be seen, and the plants should be then 
transferred to the warm greenhouse. 



ILSINGTON HOUSE, DORCHESTER. 

The mention of the name of Col. W. E. Brymer 
may remind some of my readers of a Dendrobium 
and a Cattleya that have been named in honour of 
the proprietor of Ilsington House, for both plants 
are well known and valuable. The mansion is 
situated in a beautiful park, with great stretches 
of lawn and meadows, interspersed with large 
trees, among them being some Limes and Beeches 
that are specially noteworthy. Some very fine 
Yews also stand out as single specimens, or are 
associated in clumps ; and beds or borders cf choice 
Rhododendrons make a picture of singular charm 
and beauty. The flower-garden is of good size, and 
the beds will soon be filled with various and showy 
plants, full of bright foliage and flowers. 

Adjoining the mansion is a large conservatory, 
the roof of which is covered with Tacsonta Van 
Volzemii, whose pendent growths, and flowers of 
intense purplish-crimson, are thickly studded over 
the whole of the space. Planted out are large 
specimens of Dicksonia antarctica, with fine heads 
of spreading fronds, and tall stems, 10 to 12 feet 
high ; with these are a number of large and hand- 
some Camellias. On the front stages, amongst 
other plants, are numerous Cannas of the best 
varieties, including Italia and Austria. 

Passing the gardener's house, we enter the long 
range of fruit-houses, and are muoh interested in the 
splendid appearance of the Peach-trees. In the 
late Peach-house the trees, instead of being planted 
at the front and trained on a trellis of the usual 
style, are planted across the house, some ten or a 
dozen of them, and fastened to wires that are fixed 
across the house right up to the roof, omitting, of 
course, the space for the pathway. These trees 
and wires are about 4 feet apart, and can easily be 
reached for tying, disbudding, or gathering. The 
method has proved satisfactory to Mr. Powell, the 
able gardener here, who describes the results as 
being very good. I have not found this method 
answer well in the case of early Peaches. 

Passing into the late vinery, it was pleasing to 
notice the health and vigour of the growths. The 
Muscat Vines in another house were planted seven 
years ago, and are now in capital condition, the 
caues very strong, and the leaves all that could be 
desired. Another large vinery was planted twenty 
years ago, and a plant of Bnckland Sweetwater, 
with three strong canes, always bears a very heavy 
crop of fruit. In one Peach-house the front trellis 
is used for Plum-trees. This range, facing due 
south, must be about 200 feet long. 

The Obchids. 

One of the features of this garden consists in the 
exceptional specimens of Dendrobium Falconeri, 
and Thunias Marshal li, Bensoni, and Brymeriana. 
Of the former, a number of plants are growing on 
Fern stems inserted in pots, and made firm and 
secure by crocks, Ac. The old growths are wired 
round the Fern stem, and new roots have entered 
freely, then from these old bulbs new shoots 
have pushed out in all directions, so that these 
plants, of which there were many, were really 
little cones or pyramids. The bulbs of the Thunias 
become as thick as one's thumb, and not more 
than 18 inches high. T. Brymeriana x was the 
result of a cross between T. Marshalli and 
T. Bensoni©. The condition of the plants show 
plainly that the treatment they require is a 
medium heat and moisture, with plenty of light 
at all times, for in the early months of the 
year growth commences, bulbs are -formed, and 
flowers expand in a period of four months or less. 
During the other eight months the bulbs are ripeq. 



A RUN THROUGH A TULIP-FIELD. 

The Daffodils are gone by this first week is 
May, after we had seen them in flower at Ard 
Cairn since January. The cycle of seasons how 
they skip round ! The May Tulips were a blue 
of colour. What are called French Tulips, growa 
in Holland by the million, must not be can- 
founded with the old • fashioned, grandmother 
border -flowers of 200 years ago. These late- 
flowering, beautiful varieties, that were all the 
rage before Calceolarias, Lobelias, Golden Feather, 
Black Beetroot, led to their consignment to the 
rubbish-heap some thirty yean ago. Most of the 
lovely colours here mentioned were known to exist 
in my grandfather's nurseries near Mallow about 
1830, and it is assumed the old pioneer sor- 
seryman must have brought them from England, 
he having been a pupil in Kew Gardens, and 
one of the old school This was at the end 
of the last century. There is no trace of this 
old-fashioned nursery now remaining, unless in 
the presence of some line specimens of Copper 
Beech, Golden and Weeping Ash, and some Beech 
Hedges, Ac The house is still standing, bat 
cattle graze on the site of a once oM-fsshioned 
lovely garden— one such as the pen of Lard 
Beaconsfield, in Lothair, fully described. Here 
were great tall Peonies, aty sorts of Gentians, 
Rockets, old-fashioned Dahlias, Pinks, Carnations, 
Potentillas, Columbines, Honeysuckles, 8wtet 
Briars, " Dusty Millers " (Auriculas), all colours is 
double Prim r ose s, including the scarce crimson 
Pompadour; Scotch, Cabbage, and York tad Us- 



ing 'and remam dormant until the spring. The 
practice is too common of keeping Thunias growing 
in the shade for too long a time, with a good shire 
of heat, hoping to secure fine bulbs and blooms, 
bat by such a method lengthened bulbs are pro- 
dnoed that seldom flower. If in August there ii 
no sign of flowers, it would be better to pinoh off 
the top of the growths and stand the plants in a 
dry and cooler place. The bulbs would then 
thicken and harden, and plump eyes would U 
formed for the coming spring. 

There are several houses devoted to the culture 
of Orchids, and many choice plants are to be found 
growing in them. In one house I noticed about a 
dozen and a half of good plants of Vanda teres, 
many of them 9 feet in height. These were at one 
end of the house, where but little shads is giren. 
The plants were fastened to rods of Elderwood, 
with the bark stall on them. To this soft bark the ' 
roots cling, and the plants grow with rapidity and 
vigour. In the same house are a number of plaata 
of Cattleya gigas hanging from the roof. For many 
years these have made good growths, the bolbs 
being very plump. Calanthes in pits are making 
a good growth. In a house chiefly devoted 
to the Lslias and Cattleyaa, were many more 
plants of C. gigas, C eriana, good varieties of C. 
GaskeUiana, C. Bowringiana(very strong), audEpi* 
dendrum prismatocarpum. The rare Cattleya Bry- 
meriana is much like a short-bulbed Laelia elegant ; 
its flowers are of medium size, and the sepals and 
petals are of a pale rosy purple. The lip, which 
has a narrow, closely-folded tubular bate, nearly 
2 inches long, is yellowish below, and pale lilac, 
with the front part veined purple, the throat being 
a clear yellow, and the lower lobe rich magenta- 
purple. Mr. Towell takes the greatest interest io 
hybridising and raising of seedlings. The origins 
plant of Dendrobium Brymerianum is now a plant 
of large size, and a specimen to be reniembered. 

There are numerous plant-houses in which flower- 
ing and foliage plants are raised and cultivated in 
quantity, and pita for the growth of Melons, 
Cucumbers, and Tomatos. 

The kitchen garden is planted with fniii-tretf 
in every convenient spot, and every outbuilding 
supports either Pear or Plum-trees. An avenue of 
Apple-trees is just now a very interesting sight, sa 
the overhanging blossom is very abundant W. & 
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docks were wont to make their neat*, lining the 
dried leave* for tba purpose. Then bower* of 
E'erlarting Pes* and Jasmines, great tall Lupins, 
Hepatic**, including the rare double blue ; and 
quails and corncrake* frequented this spot — the 
former I have not seen for forty years in Ireland. 
On a May morning in thoee times, before the 
mowing machine wot thought of, and when the 
scythe did the work, the perfume from the cut- 
grass, the odour from the Tulips, Wallflowers, 
Hawthorns, the song of the birds, even the noise 
nf the whetstone on the soythe, which came in at 
the windows, made such a delicious whole that one 
conld not remain in bed. Then one had a romp in 
the mound* of green grass, and the white smock 
got stained green, and had to be dusted over with 
floor for fear of mother's anger. 

The late Anthony Trollope thought out some of 
bii earliest novels sitting within * summer-house 
smoking in this old garden during the years '47, 
'tS, and '49. He loved the old spot, and rented it 
for three years ! 

Bet now to talk about the blaze of colour in 
Tnlips at Ard Cairn, and to look at them this 
lovely May morning, when they forcibly remind 
one of a field-day with Lancers, their pennons aloft 
in PWuix Park, What can possibly afford such 
rich colouring as good blends of (Jala Beauty, 
fulgens, fulgens Intra, elegans lutes, Bpatulata 
in scarlet, orange, and striped ; Didieri, in three 
or four colours; then Bronze King and Queen, 
Sunny, Sunset, sad Billictmnn ; Golden Eagle, 
Golden Crown, Buenovennto, Neglecta Pi eta 
(various), Fairy Queen, rich heliotrope and yellow ; 
John Euskin, a lovely ripe apricot colour and 
yellow ; the rare and scarce fawn-coloured variety 
FUva; Bridesmaid, Bouton d'Or, Ixioides, soft 
canary yellow, with black base or blotch ; Gesne- 
nana lutea, macraapila, Shandon Bells, Silver 
Queen, York and Lancaster. In white Tulips we 
haveSuowdoo, Didieri alba, elegans alba, Ac. But 
to till np the gap with extreme effect there must of 
necessity, for sake of rose and scarlet, be plenty of 
Tnlipa Gsaneriana var. major in its four colours. 
The latter no cheap and sweet scented. This 
Ard Cairn collection of May Tulips does not include 
Ibe Darwin, old English Or Flemish sorts, and as 
sow seen is one of the richest in tbe United 
Kingdom. Communicated, May 6, 1899. 



P.EONY DISEASE. 

This disease, as occurring in England and 
Ireland, caused by a fungus called Sclerotinia 
fteonia?, is not perennial in the tissues of the host- 
pliot. This season, I have had tho opportunity of 
carefully examining many hundreds of diseased 
leaves, received from widely separated localities in 
England and Ireland. The disease, in every in- 
stance, is seen to commence at than portion of tbe 
leaf-stalk situated about half an inch to an inch 
below the surface of tbe soil, and if the leaf-stalk 
U eiatniaed when the disease is just commencing, 
there will bs fonnd in every instance one or two 
inches of perfectly healthy leaf-stalk below the 
diseased portion. 

Within a ebort time after its appearance, the 
disease extends down to tbe base of the leaf-stalk, 
the edges of the loaves curl inwards, and soon tbe 
leaf bends over and dies. In some instances, 
where the disease is abundant, the Botrytis con- 
dition extends to the foliage also. All infection of 
tbe leaf-stalks ia due to the presence of sclerotia in 
the toil, that were formed on the decaying leaf- 
lUlkt of the previous season. Of course, when the 
disease is present on even a single plant, the 
Botrytis sporea are readily scattered by wind, and 
thus iofect neighbouring plants. 

Prrvniatut mewmra.— On the first symptoms 
nf tbe disease, indicated by the curling of the edges 
el the leaves, such leaves should be removed, 
Using care to pull away the base of the leaf-stalk. 
Spraying at intervals of four days with a solution 
°f smtMuiiacal carbonate of copper would check 
lb* spread of the disease due to Botrytis spore*. 



Where the disease has existed, the soil round the 
plant should be removed quite down to the crown, 
and fresh soil mixed with quick-lime added. Geo. 

CYPRIPEDIUM "ALICE." 

This ia tbe result of across between C. Stoneiand 
C. Spicerianum. The flower we illustrate (fig. 125) 
is a monstrosity, showing a common tendency in 
Orchids to assume a dimerous or two-parted con- 
dition. In the present flower, we have one sepal 
and one petal both placed in the same antero- 
posterior plane, and a central column which also 
gives indication of the presence of two stamens, 
not placed laterally as they are usually, but one 
opposite the other. The flower appeared in a plant 
exhibited by Messrs. Veitch 4 Sons. 



Colonial Notes. 



In answer to your inquiry, I would pat myself 
to considerable inconvenience with pleasnre, if I 
conld And Pinns Merknsii anywhere here, or any 



other Pious in onr hills. I have never seen or 
heard of it anywhere in the peninsula, nor anything 
likely to be it, nor have I ever met anyone from 
Sumatra or Java who claimed to have seen it. I 
am prepared, however, to believe it exists. Our 
Conifers: here are Dacrydium elatum, and a Dacry. 
dium like a Spruce Fir, which never produces, 
apparently, fruit or flowers, and which has beeu, I 
believe, supposed at home to be only a state of D. 
elatum— it grows onOpbirond other hills; Podo- 
carpns cupressinus, P. negtectus, P. species which 
I have not identified, and Dammara robust*. That 
is all I have seen or heard of. But you will 
remember our biggest mountains, Taban, Kerban, 
and some others, have never yet been got at — at 
least, by anyone who would take tbe trouble to 
bring anything down from the top. Thero may be 
Pines on tbe top of them, bat 1 doubt it verymuch. 
One may reckon Pines as northern (Himalayan 
flora) plants. Now, as high as I have been, I have 
never yet seen any Himalayan types here. Ranun- 
culus, Primula, Gentians, ore all absent ; they 
all occur, however, in Java, aud often at no greater 
elevation than I have been in the peninsula. Liuaria 
alpina wo* once found on Mount Ophir; I have 
hunted for it on two occasions, and could not And 



it, nor has anyone before or since done *o ; bat 
that is the only boreal alpine 1 know of here. 
Indeed, our bill-top flora is more Australian than 
northern, so I do not expect to find Pine* here at 
all. Bnt you may depend that if I do, you will 
soon hear of it, and I shall attempt to get the thing 
alive to England. Henry A r . Ridley. [P. Merkusii 
is recorded in books a* occurring in some of the 
islands of tbe Indian Archipelago. En.] | 

Sydney. 
One of our pests here is tbe flying-fox — a gigantic 
bat with a spread of wings 2 feet across. These do 
immense damage to the summer fruits, if not scared 
away. This pest is disappearing with the settle- 
ment of the country, bnt the foxes ore still 
sufficiently numerous to do much harm. They 
have only recently put in an appearance this year, 
but they were in time to work havoc amongst my 
late Peaches, of which they destroyed about ten 
case*. We erected bird-scans, which are effectual 
as long as the wind is blowing, but not at other 
time*. We turned out with guns and shot a few of 
them, and scared off the rest, and after our first 
night's "battue" bnt few appeared. During the 
day they hong suspended from trees, generally 
ehooeing for their " haunt " the least accessible 
gullies. When a "haunt" is discovered there is 
-great slaughter, all the people from the neighbour- 
hood turning out to tbe work. In a Bparsely- 
populated country like this, they often remain 
undiscovered for year*. A. P., April 4. 



Boo k Not ice. 

Flora OP Kent, being an account of the flowering 
plants, Pern*, to., with notes on the topo- 
graphy, geology, and meteorology, and a 
history of the botanical investigation of the 
county, by F. J. Hanbory and E. S. Marshall 
(Rev.), with two maps. (London: Frederick 
J. Hanbury, 37, Lombard Street.) 
The title-page is really a table of contents, and 
so well doe* it indicate the nature of the book that 
not much remains for the reviewer to do, beyond 
advising all interested in the Flora of Kent to 
purchase it forthwith. Botanists have beeu im- 
patiently waiting for this book for nearly a quarter 
of a century, but we do not think they will be 
disappointed now that it is placed within tbeir 

The Kentish Flora is specially interesting from 
its great diversity — a diversity consequent upon 
the variety of physical conditions. In spite of 
modern "improvements," few counties possess so 
many delightful localities for botanical excur- 
sion*. The chalk range from end to end of the 
county, tbe sea-side flora, the mud-flats of the 
estuaries, the thrilling excursions to be made alone 
tbe downs near Dover, or in tbe uudercliff be- 
tween tbat town and Folkestone, the delights to 
be experienced in the sand-hills near Deal, and in 
tbe golf-link* by LiUlestone; the startling sur- 
prise felt by one who visit* for the first time 
Dungenees in the early summer months, may all 
be specified ia illustration of onr assertion. Thirty- 
three out of forty-four British species of Orchids 
are to be found within limits of tbe county. 
Quite lately the Lizatd Orchis, supposed to be 
extinct, has been re - discovered on the chalk 
formation. Small thanks to the Inconsiderate - 
aess with which the fact was published. ■ Happily, 
the habit which many of the tuberous ■ rooted 
Orchids have of passing a considerable .propor- 
tion of their life underground may serve to pre- 
serve tbem from the ravages of plant-collectors. 
In any ■ case, every field -botanist knows that 
Orchids are very abundant in some seasons in a 
particular locality, whilst in another season not a 
specimen can be found in tbe same Arid. The 
"Lizard" may thus escape entire annihilation. 
Cotyledon Umbilicus, Osmunds regal is, and 
Ceterach officinarum, are no longer to be found in 
their old localities. 
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On the other hand, some plants have been 
introduced, spread, and multiplied; such are 
Lepidium Draba, said to hare been introduced 
with Backing, &o., on the return of the troop* 
from the Waloheren Expedition. Diauthus Caryo- 
phyllus is reputed to have been introduced by the 
Normans. It is, or was, found on Rochester Castle 
walls, and similar situations, leading to the infer- 
ence, first expressed we believe by Canon Ellacombe, 
that it may have been introduced by the Norman 
invader. Considering the large use of Caen stone, 
it is quite possible that some of the " introductions " 
may have been due to the extensive importations of 
the stone as building material While speaking of 
introductions, we may note the record made in this 
volume of the occurrence of Senecio squalidus on 
the city wall at Canterbury. The present writer 
has to plead guilty to having introduced it more 
than forty years ago from the college walls at 
Oxford. The note from the late Mr. Gulliver, 
dated 1875, is therefore of much interest. A corns 
calamus is recorded as an alien probably planted ; 
but in our botanising days it grew in the Sturry 
marshes. Moreover, there is a tale current relating 
to this plant which, if it cannot be substan- 
tiated in every detail, is essentially correct, 
and which would go to show that the plant 
was native to the county. The tale is this : Many 
years ago— probably sixty or more years since 
— a native of Kent, somewhere near Maidstone, 
was advised by a London physician, whom he had 
consulted, to procure, for medicinal purposes, the 
root of the Sweet Flag. On enquiring where this 
was to be procured* the patient was referred for 
information on this point to the late Mr. Masters, 
of Canterbury, who had a good knowledge of local 
plants. On applying, accordingly, to Mr. Masters, 
the enquirer was informed in full detail where the 
plant was to be found, the locality thus minutely 
detailed proving to be a pond or piece of water 
immediate opposite the questioner's residence i 

Many years ago there was an herbarium formed 
by Mrs. Grayling, in the Canterbury Museum. It 
was not likely to have been "critically" named, 
but at any rate it gave a very fair representation of 
the plants in the immediate vicinity of Canterbury. 
Perhaps — probably even — it is not in existence now, 
for when we saw it last, several years ago, it was 
evident that no care was taken of it. In the Dover 
Museum is a similar collection. Neither of these 
herbaria is mentioned in the list given in the volume 
before us, and there are probably also herbaria in 
the museums at Folkestone and Maidstone. 

We have not space to advert at greater length 
to a most interesting volume — one of almost as 
much importance to the geologist as to the botanist, 
but we may, in conclusion, repeat what we said in 
the beginning, and advise everyone interested in 
Kentish botany to purchase this volume, for the 
very good reason that it is indispensable. 



Continental Novelties. 



GIANT WINTER STOCK. 

"One of the novelties for next season," writes 
Mr. Ernst Benary, " will be a Stock of remarkable 
beauty, and bearing immense flower-spikes of large 
rose-shaped blooms of a bright rose-colour. " The 
flower-spikes, which accompanied this note, were all 
that Mr. Benary describes the variety to be, and 
tbey also showed a branching, compact habit. It 
will prove a fine winter-flowering variety for pot- 
culture. 



THE BERMUDA LILY. 

Ik continuing the study of the disease affecting 
the Bermuda Lily, the writer was authorised to 
visit Bermuda during the first weeks of April when 
the Lilies were mostly in bloom. 

During a two weeks' stay, nearly every Lily field 
of importance was visited and examined. Great 
diversity exists in regard to the condition under 



whioh bulbs as well as other crops are grown. The 
soil of the Islands, as is well known, varies from a 
light " coral sand " with almost no organio matter 
or mineral constituents, such as phosphoric acid, 
potash, iron and free lime, to the deep or dark red 
soils which are almost clay in their nature, con- 
taining the finer silt-like sand with much organic 
matter, more or less iron and phosphoric acid, but 
often lacking in free lime. That the condition of 
the soil has a very great effect upon the vigour and 
healthf umess of the Lily is at once apparent to even 
a casual observer. In fact, the Lily is not different 
in this respect from most other crops. Bermuda 
soil scarcely ever gets a rest. While one crop is 
being taken out, another is put in, and sometimes 
it is the same crop year after year. The question 
of what fertilisers to use and the manner of using 
them becomes a very important one, and is begin- 
ning to be fully realised by the most progressive 
planters. 

The Legislature has established a Public Garden 
to be conducted along the same lines as the experi- 
mental farms in the United States and Canada. 
The Superintendent of the Garden, Mr. G. A. 
Bishop, formerly of Kew Gardens, England, 
doing much to develop interest in agricultural 
subjects. Shortly after reaching the Islands, a 
year ago, he made a careful investigation of bulb 
culture from all its standpoints, and published a 
report. He recommended discarding and destroying 
all diseased stock and propagating only from vigo- 
rous, healthy bulbs, also to avoid land in which 
bulbs had been grown without rotation for several 
years. Mr. Bishop also experimented with different 
methods of treating the bulb to prevent develop- 
ments of mites and fungi As a result of putting 
these recommendations into operation, many 
growers have crops which are far superior to what 
they had last year. There are many instances, 
however, where growers preferred to follow their 
old custom, with the result that hardly a healthy 
plant can be found in their fields. 

There are three diseases prevalent in the Islands, 
one known as " Yellows " is evidently brought on 
by a variety of causes. The first should be men- 
tioned is a lack of lime in many of the soils, that is, 
lime that the plant can take up. A plant which is 
not rich in feeding roots is unable to take lime from 
limestone, and as this is the condition of some of 
the soil, the leaves of the Lilies growing in it are 
almost white. In other cases, yellowing appears to 
be due to a lack of iron ; and a third cause for 
yellowing is decay and destruction of the roots by 
fungi and mites. The latter cause produces 
scattered cases, plants here and there throughout 
a field are white, while their neighbours may be 
perfectly green and vigorous. An examination of 
these yellow scattered cases always revealed an 
entire absence of feeding roots, or the destruction of 
the root-hairs of the feeding roots to such an extent 
that the plants could not obtain lime. It is, of 
course, evident that the bulbs of these yellowed 
plants cannot be as vigorous as those produced by 
plants having green leaves. As a matter of fact, 
these yellowed leaves cannot make any nourish- 
ment whatever for the dependent bulb, and unless 
they turn green again, as they occasionally do, 
after the production of new roots, the top is 
worthless. 

Another disease which is very prevalent, and 
often very destructive to the leaves and stems of 
plants, is one known as "Ward's Disease." This 
is characterised by the appearance on the leaves of 
small brown spots, which in moist weather increase 
rapidly in size, finally destroying the whole top. 
Where fields are not properly sprayed with 
Bordeaux Mixture, this trouble may sometimes 
defoliate the plants shortly after the flowering 
period, cuttiug off much valuable and important 
nourishment from the bulbs. That this disease 
has had something to do with the general weaken- 
ing of the stock cannot be doubted. 

The third disease is one which we recognise here : 
the leaves are deformed, light-coloured, often 
covered with numerous, minute, shrunken dead 



■pots, due to the attack of green-fly, and spots 
produced as the result of the general weakened con- 
dition of the bulbs. Such plants seldom, if ever, 
produce a good flower, and their roots are always 
badly infested with mites and fungi This trouble 
is readily distinguished from the former, and un- 
doubtedly is a direct result of a weak bulb. These 
are the plants which the Bermuda grower roust 
carefully weed out and destroy. If this is done 
systematically, and careful attention is given to 
reuovating and improving the soil, it will not be 
long before the forcer of Bermuda bulbs can const 
with some certainty upon his crop of flowers. 

I was much pleased to find a very strong senti- 
ment against cutting and shipping of flowers to sell 
in the United States. The best growers unani- 
mously condemn this proceeding, but it is difficult 
to prevent unscrupulous people from giving the 
Islands a bad name in this respect. The injurious 
effect upon the bulb of cutting off several inches of 
the stem with the flowers and buds, has been many 
times pointed out. It is as injurious as if the top 
had been killed by fungi, aod often more so, as it 
is a great shock to the plant, and has a tendency 
to cause premature starting of the bulbs. 

The practice of disbudding, leaving only one bad 
to a plant, is quite generally followed, and there 
can be little doubt but that it is beneficial to the 
plant and hence to the bulb ; but this is an entirely 
different process from cutting off the top, as every- 
one acquainted with the principles of plant growth 
knows. 

Those of us interested in bulb culture have some- 
times thought that this was the main industry of 
Bermuda ; but as a matter of fact, while it is one 
of the very important industries, it is said to be far 
exceeded by the raising of Potatoa aod Onions. 
These are also mainly shipped to the New York 
markets for distribution over the United States. 
The Onion appears to be subject to a number of 
important diseases. The greatest loss has been 
suffered this year as a result of the attack of thrips. 
The work of these little insects causes the tops to 
become blotched with white dead spots, and if the 
thrips arc very numerous the tops are killed, all 
except the young growth. The spots produced by 
thrips are of ton followed in damp weather by 
decay-producing fungi. One of these is Macros 
porium. This fungus is thought also to attack 
healthy plants, and is very prevalent in some parts 
of the United States. A fungus disease which is 
more common ia known as the Onion-rot, and is 
related to the fungus which causes a similar rot of 
Potato*. The roots of the Onion and the bulb are 
often attacked by the same mite that attacks the 
Lily bulb. We observed a number of instances 
where considerable damage had been done in this 
way. The trouble on Onions, however, will likely 
not develop to any great extent, owing to the fact 
that they are grown from seed obtained from 
Teneriffe. Onions should not be used for rotation 
with Lilies. Albert F. Woods, Division of Vegetable 
Physiology and Pathology, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in "Florists Exchange." 



The Herbaceous Border. 



TRILLIUM GRANDlFLORUM. 
This charming Trillium is so much admired 
that any improvement in its flowers can hardly 
fail to be appreciated. The reference to a large 
flower shown among Messrs. Barr & Son's plants 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
on Tuesday, May 16, leads me to remark that 
there appears to be considerable variation in the 
size of the flowers. Three or four years ago a 
friend in Canada sent me a number of clumps 
collected in Ontario. Several of these were put 
together in a large pot, in which they have since 
remained. One of these plants has annually pro- 
duced flowers considerably larger, and consequently 
finer, than those of the others. The difference 
mainly consists in the breadth of the petals. In 
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the tame pot one can discern a considerable differ- 
tnoe in the size of the blooms, there being nearly 
an inch of variation in the width of the petals. 
These plants hare not been disturbed since their 
first planting on coming from Canada, so that the 
difference in size can hardly be accounted for by 
attributing it to cultivation. One plant also 
comes with a green mark — an elongated, pointed 
blotch— in the centre of each petal. The soil and 
cultivation do, however, account very largely for 
the comparative beauty of T. grandiflorum in 
gardens. Thus, in my own garden, a portion from 
one of the best plants I have ever met with never 
•quale in point of size nor beauty its parent. In 
the interesting and well-kept garden whence it 
came, the Trillium is always grown in a border 
under the shade of Apple-trees. The soil is not 
what one would think a good one, being light, dry, 
and poor from the large proportion of granite-sand 
in it. Yet the plants are very fine, and soon 
increase to large dimensions. The last time I saw 
the Trilliums in flower in that garden, one clump 
had thirty expanded flowers on it, although it had 
been divided about two years before. The flowers 
are much finer than any I can secure in my soil, 
which is light and dry as well, but which I have 
tried to make amends for by planting the Trillium 
in a low, half-shaded position where it can be well 
■applied with moisture. It is to be hoped that 
others who hare plants which show flowers of 
exceptional size will try to increase them when 
possible. 

Iberis Little Gem. 

In the same report mention is also made of Iberis 
Little Gem, which quite deserves the prominence 
given it It has been in my garden since early in 
1897, sod is new in bloom for the third season 
since it came to me from Winchmore Hill. It has 
increased in size, as may be supposed, since that 
time, bat this has been more in diameter than in 
height. Measured to-day in full bloom, it is 
exactly 5 inches in height in the centre — and 
highest part — of the plant. It is grown on a sunny 
rockery facing almost due south, and in light and 
sandy peat. It is one of the most valued rock- 
plants I have because of its hardiness, free-flowering 
habit, and— a notable merit— its giving no trouble. 
It blooms as freely as the taller varieties of I. 
sempervirens, to which I suppose it belongs. It 
roots easily from cuttings, and one would hope, will 
soon be quite plentiful. There are many positions 
in which this pretty little plant can be grown, 
where the larger Candytufts would be out of 
place. 

Ibeki* Perfection. 

One is naturally led to refer to this Candytuft 
after speaking of Little Gem. Its value does not, 
however, consist in a dwarf, neat habit like the 
foregoing, but in the large size of its corymbs and 
individual flowers, and in the purity of its white 
blooms. One would like to know to whom we are 
indebted for these improved perennial Candytufts. 
He is a bold man who applies the name ( ' Perfec- 
tion "toa flower if he intends it to remain appro- 
priate, and in view of the advance still likely to be 
made with hardy flowers, one can only say that 
the name is appropriate enough in the meantime. 
Climax is another good Candytuft, and both are, I 
consider, superior to the one named I. sempervirens 
Biiperba. S. Arnott, Car&thwn, by Dun\fries t N.B. 



Forestry. 

THE LEAFING OP TREES. 

Spring is a season so popular among lovers of 
Nature, that anything relating to it awakens 
pleasing associations and ideas. In the poetical 
mind spring is invariably regarded as the symbol 
of regeneration of youth, and the awakening of 
dormant energies into growth and action. It is 
evident that most of these ideas and associations 
owe their origin to the vegetable world, for it 
affords by far the most striking illustration of 



those periodic alternations of active and passive 
existence which are more or less peculiar to 
organic life. 

Probably in no class of plants is the phenomenon 
more striking and attractive than in the bursting 
into leaf of deciduous trees and shrubs, for the 
change from bare twigs and apparent lifelessness 
to the tender green of the young foliage is both 
sudden and beautiful in its effect, and possesses 
for the first few days the additional attraction 
of novelty. The most pleasing feature which 
presents itself in this leafing process is the great 
variation in point of time, not only between the 
leafing of different species, but also between dif- 
ferent individuals of the same species. It is a 
well-known fact that some species require much 
more warmth to start them into growth than 
others, the former being classed as late, and the 
latter as early varieties. Various attempts have been 
made to determine the exact amount of heat 
requisite to start into growth different species of 
the vegetable kingdom, and " thermal constants" 
have been formulated which are supposed to repre- 
sent the warmth of the sun, reckoning from an im- 
aginary year upwards, necessary for the development 
of different phases of growth. With some plants 
reported observations at the same and different 
stations have resulted in approximately identical 
totals, although the methods of reckoning, and the 
numerous factors of growth other than heat, render 
the science of "phenology" of a more or less 
theoretical nature. 

From annual experience, however, we know the 
warmer or colder the local climate, the earlier or 
later vegetation shoots into growth or becomes 
developed, while soil, situation, and exposure also 
exert considerable influence on the process in 
question. All these influences upon growth are so 
well recognised, as to be accepted as a matter of 
course by gardeners, foresters, and farmers, and 
the result of them is invariably anticipated in 
cultural and other operations peculiar to the calling 
of each. But in the leafing of trees a factor is 
brought to view which is probably less clearly seen 
in other forms of plant life, viz., individuality. 

In many cases, the growth and development of 
certain species are too often regarded as of a fixed 
and definite nature, and the characteristics of one 
plant taken for granted as being typical of the 
species. Close observation, however, demonstrates 
the fact that no two individuals are exactly alike, 
either in form, colour, or mode of growth, and with 
some genera this variation is greater between 
individuals of the same species than between 
individuals of two different species. In the case 
of trees, habit of growth, and the comparative 
earliness or lateness of beginning and finishing it, 
are the most striking characteristics of individ uality ; 
and to the latter, spring and autumn foliage owes a 
great deal of its beauty. In a mixture of early and 
late leafing species, the greatest variation in point 
of time will be seen, of course, but trees of the same 
species, and growing side by side, will be found to 
vary to a much greater exteut than might be 
supposed. With some early species, such as the 
Larch, a spell of cold weather will greatly increase 
the difference in the time of leafing of two 
individuals, but, as a general rule, a difference of 
three weeks or a month can be observed in the 
leafing of trees growing side by side, and with the 
same exposure and soil. With the Beech, con- 
siderable intervals elapse between the earliest and 
latest, varying from a fortnight in some situations to 
a month or even longer in others. The Spruce iB also 
a tree which shows a marked individuality in this 
respect, probably more so than any other, for as 
much as six weeks will sometimes separate early 
and late individuals. The Oak rarely shows a 
difference of more than three weeks, although it is 
a more difficult matter to' note the first appearance 
of the leaf with this tree than in the case of the 
Beech or Larch. The differences noted above vary 
of course with the season, a quick, warm spring 
shortening, and a long, cold one lengthening the 
intervals by a week or ten days. Another pecu- 



liarity I have noticed with the leafing of indigenous 
trees, is the fact that trees growing on north slopes 
are f re que ntly earlier in leaf than those growing 
with a greater exposure to the sun. Why this 
should be so is not easy to say, unless owing to the 
fact that plump, well-ripened buds are longer in 
bursting than those on badly-ripened shoots. Dif- 
ferences due to elevation and latitude are, of 
course, more strongly marked still; and a vast 
amount of information on this subject has been 
gathered together by the German Forestry Research 
Stations, the chief features of whioh were published 
two years ago. A. C. Forhes. 

(To he continwd.) 



Home Correspondence. 



THE QARDEN8 AT POWI8 CA8TLE.— On the 
occasion of a recent visit to Powis Castle, Welsh- 
pool, I was pleased to see that this grand old place 
fully sustains its past reputation amongst the 
famous gardens of this country. Improvements 
effected by Mr. Lambert may be seen everywhere. 
Owing to a large and increasing demand for orna- 
mental plants for house-decoration, Pines are not 
now so extensively cultivated as formerly, the pits 
only being utilised for the purpose. The span Pine- 
stoves have been remodelled, and adapted to the 
cultural requirements of decorative and flowering 
plants. Noticeable amongst the indoor plants are 
tine batches of healthy Malmaison Carnations, well- 
coloured Codiseums, Cordylines, and Caladiums. 
Calanthes, which are always fine at Powis, have 
started away again strongly and well. A batch of 
Acalypha bispida (Sanderi) was particularly notice- 
able ; Eucharis are also cultivated very successfully. 
Early Melons in several structures are swelling-off 
a crop of handsome fruits. Strawberries on shelves 
were abundant. The greater part of the vineries 
have in recent years been replanted, and now look 
most promising. Some well-trained young Apple- 
trees in the kitchen-garden promise well. Peaches 
and Apricots on walls, despite an unfavourable 
season, have set an abundant crop. Chrysanthe- 
mums are represented by several hundred sturdy 
plants. Extensive alterations and additions are 
being made to the pleasure-grounds, which, when 
completed, will greatly improve the place ; and last, 
but certainly not least, a handsome, commodious, 
and convenient bothy for the young gardeners is in 
course of erection. W, H, W, 

COTTON PLANT8 IN THE BOTANIC QARDEN8, 
LIVERPOOL. — Amongst a number of these interest- 
ing plants (Gossypium barbadense) cultivated here 
last year, one was noticed that produced a greater 
number of pods than others, and was dwarfer in 
habit. Towards the end of the season cuttings 
were taken from it, and at the present time they 
are bearing a number of pods, already the size of 
Walnuts. The plants are also considerably dwarfer 
than those raised from seeds taken from the same 
plant. J, G. 

RHUBARB LEAVE8 A8 A VEGETABLE. — More 
than twenty years ago I was staying at the house 
of a French friend at a town in Burgundy. One 
day a dish appeared at table, which my host 
informed me was Rhubarb, of whioh he had heard 
the English were very fond. It consisted of the 
leaves, stalks and all, cooked as a purde, after the 
fashion of Spinach and Sorrel. To me it was not 
agreeable, and I infinitely preferred Sorrel— its near 
relative. But then, it may have been my bad 
taste and want of education. At the same table, 
young Globe Artichokes, split longitudinally, ap- 
peared raw, as a salad, and were eaten by the 
family at every meal Hero again it was probably 
my bad taste ; a single trial revealed a flavour 
such as I imagine young Fir-cones possess, and I 
could not again be persuaded to deprive the family 
of some portion of a delicacy. K. McLacJUan. 

VINE-MILDEW.— Is Mr. Mallett's method of 
treating the Vine-mildew, by thoroughly syringing 
Vines with water at boiling point, old, or quite 
new? Certainly I have never heard of any such 
treatment previously, but others may have done so. 
If any readers have seen hot water so tried, or have 
themselves used it, will they detail the effects. I 
regard what Mr. Mallett has told us as the most 
important pronouncement in relation to any kind 
of plant disease made since the introduction of the 
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famous Bordeaux Mixture. It has tbe merit of 
being a cbeap remedy, and if it be so effective on 
Vines, and so harmless, then why not on numerous 
other plants as well Plantsmen as well as growers 
of Grapes, will be interested to learn that hot 
water destroys that inveterate insect pest mealy- 
bug, and if it will kill that, then there is no insect 
pest that its application will not destroy ; just as if 
it kills Vine mildew, it will kill other plant 
funguses. Tomatos are very subject to fungoid 
disorders, will these plants bear such drastic 
treatment? may Peas infested with mildew be 
similarly treated? Will hot water cleanse fruit- 
bushes of the mite, aphis, or red-spider ? What if 
hot water be a remedy for the Black-Currant mite, 
what a gain would that be. Evidently we shall 
have the getting of myriads of things into hot 
water literally, or hot water on to them. Perhaps 
it will kill woolly aphis on trees. Perhara dipping 
Auriculas affected with that pest into not water 
will destroy it. The imagination seizes greedily 
upon myriads of possibilities for the beneficial use 
of boiling water. Oh, for the desired school of 
experimental horticulture, where its effects may be 
fully tested. A. 

THE LATE JAMES KELWAY.— To be portrayed, 
described, and praised after death in the pages of 
tbe Gardeners' Chronicle makes your journal into a 
species of horticultural Wallhafia, for to be thus 
honoured is honour indeed. James Kelway, be- 
sides living a very long life, lived a most useful 
one, and in relation to horticulture, a great one. 
How readily is his life's work praised, now that he 
is gone. Strange was it, to me at least, that when 
what were called " honours " were, a couple of years 
since, being so lavishly given away, tne "grand 
old gardener" of Somerset should have been 
ignored. Some far less worthy than he might have 
waited until they had become worthy. But, 
honoured or unhonoured, James Kelway has left 
behind a name and reputation that will live when 
that of some others have been forgotten. A. D. 

RETARDING PEACH AND NECTARINE-TREE8.— 
The destruction of the flowers of Peach and 
Nectarine-trees on open walls in some parts of the 
country by the early spring frosts, should point 
out to gardeners the necessity of inventing some 
more successful method of protection than that 
which now obtains, or of retarding the flowering 
season of these trees. Something more is required 
than double fish-netting, tiffany, and the like, to 
exclude such frosts as we have recently experienced, 
and in casee of heavy storms with sleet and snow, 
much damage may be done to the flowers by 
allowing the protecting material to flap against 
them [It is usual to guard against this. Ed.], to say 
nothing of tbe exclusion of bees and other agents 
for pollen isation [The trees should be exposed 
during the day. Kd.]. I am fully convinced that 
protecting material does more harm than good. 
When in charge of some gardens on the south 
coast, I was desired, much against my will, to cover 
a wall of trees, and accordingly did so, four trees 
remaining uncovered on account of insufficiency of 
material. These four were tbe only ones which 
produced anything like a crop, they were also quite 
free from blister, whilst the other trees became 
badly affected. At Isleworth no protection of any 
kind is used, yet a fairly heavy crop is always 
secured, that of lost year being somewhat below 
the average. This year only four trees out of sixty 
have no fruits, two of those being very young and 
two very old ; the others are showing abnormally 
heavy crops, and as many as forty fruits have been 
counted to the square foot (sample shoot enclosed). 
Until this date (May 26) I have removed nearly a 
peck of young fruits, and many more have yet 
to be thinned out. The reason for this success is 
not far to seek. It is a practice amongst gardeners 
to plant Peach and Nectarine trees on raised in- 
clined borders ; the object being to secure the 
maximum amount of warmth from the sun's rays, 
thus rendering the produce of that border a week 
earlier than that of the level ground. Is it not 
this additional warmth that hastens root-action, 
and as a consequence, early flowering ? Trees on a 
level border in these gardens prove that it is so, 
when compared with those in an inclined border on 
a neighbour's wall, which runs parallel with my 
own, 50 yards distant. The climatic conditions, 
the aspect, and the varieties of fruit are identical, 
yet I have a heavy crop and the neighbour has 
not any, because his trees flowered a week earlier 
than my own. I may add here that when the 



flowers were dry at mid-day, I pollenised them by 
forcing air among the organs by means of a garden 
svringe fitted with a single jet ; it is much Quicker 
than the " rabbit's tail" and other methods, and 
is most effective in dispersing the pollen. The 
annual forking of the surface of the borders also 
conduces to early flowering, as the warmth of the 
sun's rays is admitted thereby to the roots ; unless 
the soil is unusually retentive, or has been fouled 
by frequent mulchings, such annual forking is 
really unnecessary. I think every nurseryman who 
raises fruit-trees will agree with me that the beet 
rooted trees in nursery beds are those close 
to the walks, and that the best roots of 
such trees are found under the walks where 
the soil is trodden hard. Mulching is perhaps 
necessary during summer to conserve moisture in 
the soil, but manurial aid could be applied in the 
form of artificial manures at a cheap rate, without 
fouling the soil. If annual forkings effect anything, 
they encourage the feeding roots too near tbe 
surface to be safe from drought ; and on inclined 
borders forking has to be done several times during 
the summer, in order that water may be admitted 
to the roots, this water being applied at consider- 
able cost of labour, and then insufficiently done. 
Trees on level borders may be soaked conveniently. 
It is not possible for water to stagnate on level 
borders if the drainage below the trees be in good 
order. Where wide inolined borders exist, and are 
cropped with early vegetable produce, as is the 
case in these gardens, a plateau could be levelled 
thus ^"™, 6 or 8 feet from the wall, thus securing 
a warm inclined border for such crops, and a cooler 
level border for the trees. Lastly, tne foot or more 
of wall^space covered by the inclined border becomes 
part of tne paying area above the trees on the level. 
Geo. B. MalleU. 

FROST AND THE FRUIT CROP&— A succession 
of frosts from the 24th to the 28th of May have 
caused much injury to vegetation in this district, 
and in the Valley of the Ouse. The lowest recorded 
temperature on the ground is 26° Fahr., and fol- 
lowing a considerable rainfall, this has wrought 
devastation amongst Potatoa and other vegetable 
crops, while the earliest Strawberry and Apple- 
flowers have been cut in many places. It is strange 
that we have had three similar periods of several 
days' frosts in March, April, and May ; but the last 
observation, though dealing with much higher tem- 
peratures than in the two preceding months, yet 
show far greater and more general damage. R. L. 
Castle, Ridgmont, Beds. 

LATHRyCA SQUAMARIA. — On p. 329 of the 
Gardeners* Chronicle, under the beading, "Cam- 
bridge Botanic Garden," I observed the mention of 
this remarkable parasite. L. squamaria is growing 
in the pleasure-grounds at Wentworth on the roots 
of Ilex aquifolium. [L. squamaria is common in 
England, but not the prettier L. clandestina, except 
where naturalised. Ed.] It has the appearance of 
certain species of Orobanche, to which family it 
belongs.' P. Bolt, Wentworth Castle. 

WOMEN A8 GARDENERS.— Superior man cocks 
up his nose mighty high when he hears or reads of 
women as gardeners. There is one thing very 
certain in relation to women in connection with the 
vocation of gardening. It is that they bring to its 
study far more earnestness, steadiness, attention, 
and study, than the superior males do. If men- 
students were but endowed with woman's living 
earnestness it would be much better for them. I 
saw pretty well last summer, when giving lectures 
weekly to some twenty-five young women and from 
fifteen to sixteen young men, at the same ball, that 
whilst the males toot no notes and gave little 
attention, the females gave the closest attention 
and took notes freely, also at the close asking 
questions. This was the experience of other 
lecturers. If some ten years hence men find women 
largely displacing them in the vocations of the 
world, let them blame themselves and not the 
perseverance of the ladies. A. I). 

THE LATE MALCOLM DUNN : PROPOSAL TO 
RAI8E A MEMORIAL.— Horticulture is, indeed, the 
poorer for Malcolm Dunn's death, and it will be 
very difficult to fill the gap so caused. The last 
issue of the Gardeners* Chronicle contained an 
interesting tribute to his many good qualities, all 
of which was true both in chapter and verse. There 
are hundreds who would testify to his extreme 
readiness to advise and help others, and the writer 
of this note in particular is not likely to forget the 



kind and fatherly counsel given him some twenty- 
seven years ago. I venture to say the name of 
Dunn is still green in Co. Wicklow, as it is in 
Scotland and England. A memorial of some kind 
in honour of this worthy man is sure to be raised, 
and whatever shape it takes, whether in the North 
or the South, I shall consider it an honour to sub- 
scribe my mite. Though gardeners, as a rule, are 
not blessed with too much of this world's goods, I 
am sure there are large numbers of the fraternity 
who would only be too pleased to contribute tosuch 
an object. /. 8. 

PARADI8E 8TOCK.— I enclose a cutting from 
tbe Field, and am astonished that such heresy 
should be nublished by any paper. Although I 
am in touch with most of the Kent growers, I 
never heard of such a failure ; and sack a retro- 
grade step as a wholesale condemnation of the 
Paradise stock points to the probability of the 
grower having either purchased cheap stuff from 
the Continent, or trees on the French Paradise, 
which is well known to be worthless, and which none 
of our best nurseries use. Quite recently, in my 
paper before the Society of Arts, I drew attention 
to this fact. When one wtet the enormous gain to 
growers the use of the best Paradise stock has been, 
in point of fertility, early bearing, and heading] 
when trees on Crab stocks fail, I feel tbat such a 
libel should not go unanswered ; and in connection 
with this subject, I may mention that I nave 
grand healthy Apple-trees on Paradise thirty yean 
old. It would be interesting to know from others 
the age of trees on this stock which are doing well 
or otherwise. Geo. Bunyard. [The paragraph in 
question says, that out of several thousands of 
Apples on the Paradise stock, not twelve are now 
alive after an interval of "some years ago." The 
writer recommends the Crab as a stock ; but if be is 
correct, why graft at all? Ed.] 

THE DOUBLE DARK WALLFLOWER Mr. W. 

Barr is to be congratulated on a notable find. He 
has secured stocks of the true old Black Wallflower, 
as it was called fifty years ago, when it was not u* 
common in gardens. I saw it growing and flowering 
but a few days since, and gladly recognised it si 
the real Simon Pure, the lost sheep of the Wall- 
flower family now found. It has similar habit to 
that of its better known compeer, the double yellow 
Wallflower, is fairly robust, and sends up from 
strong shoots good long spikes of bloom. We have 
seen it of late at the Drill Hall, that bourne to 
which all good things, old and new, inevitably come 
from somewhere, which shows that it is pretty 
plentiful, if not very common. Doubtless, eves 
this fine double form suffers because it cannot be 
perpetuated from seed, but then so little time and 
trouble are needed to cause plants to be produced 
through cuttings put in under a hand-light or in 
pots stood in a frame. The flowers, whilst com- 
monly called black, are really of a heavy maroon 
colour, differing materially from those of the ros- 
sety-red variety, by so many regarded as the true 
form. It used to be known as Cheiranthus cheiri 
hnmanthus, or the «« double - bloody flowered," 
which was a rather sanguineous appellation. We 
may still, with fair consistency, term it the Double 
Black Wallflower. Kingston. 

KERRIA JAPONICA.— A large-flowered form of 
this Chinese shrub is now in hue character on one 
of the walls at the Chiswick Gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The blossoms are larger 
and fuller, as well as deeper in colour, than toe 
common double form ; as the last is growing near 
it, a comparison is afforded. It ia thought to hare 
been sent to the gardens by the late Col. Trevor 
Clarke, but nothing is known as to its origin ; but 
it makes an imposing wall plant. With whom and 
when the double form originated does not appear 
to be known; but Mr. G. Nicholson, in his 
Dictionary of Gardening, states that the single- 
flowered form is a much more elegant plant having 
a very graceful habit, and being nearly always is 
flower. Vmtor. 

ACROPHYLLUM VENOSUM.— It in satf that this 
once popular New Holland plant has become very 
scarce. One reason for this is to be fonnd in the 
fact that it is difficult to cultivate with anything 
like success. It is not that tbe plant dies outright, 
but it falls away into a stunted habit of growth, 
out of which it is sometimes difficult to lead it 
Time was when finely-grown and bloomed ^T^T?p 
of this plant were seen at our large flower-shows in 
collections of stove and greenhouse plants; and 
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though a single spike of bloom is not muoh of itself, 
a number of them on a well-grown specimen pre- 
tented an attractive sight " To grow it success- 
fully," wrote Mr. Thomas Baines, «• it requires the 
belt soil that can be got, soft-water, and close 
attention. On no account should it be allowed to 
tUnd out-of-doors, not even in the finest summer 
weather. In one respect it differs from most other 
greenhouse hard-wooded plants — it will not long 
bear being under the full influence of the sun in a 
light house during the summer." Mr. Baines' 
fiYOiirite compost was the best fibrous-peat, care- 
folly broken by the hand, all small particles being 
rejected, adding one-seventh of sand, and potting 
?ery firmly. Eating. 

OLD VARIETIE8 OF TULIP8 AND DEPARTED 
TUUP-0ROWER8.— The florists' Tulip, of all flowers, 
perhaps, needs open quarters and a pure atmosphere 
in which to develop in perfection its richly marked 
blossoms. It is this necessity, more than lack of 
interest, in the flower which in the course of the 
past thirty years has operated to banish it from 
suburban gardens. Sixty years ago, collections of 
Tulips were grown in the City Road, London, and 
one cultivator, a Mr. Franklin, raised a great 
number of seedlings, and obtained some, fine forms 
and colours ; a Mr. Bowler, of the Albany Road, 
CamberweU, flourished at the same time, and 
among the varieties whioh rectified with him, a 
bizarre, Everard, caused a great sensation in Lon- 
don Tulip circles. Mr. Greig, of Hackney Wick, 
obtained a number of seedlings raised by a Mr. 
Drinkwater of an earlier date, and also by a Mr. 
Clark. A "rose" named Juliet appeared in 
Mr. Greigs bed, for which, it is stated, he refused 
a very large sum of money. It is reported that Mr. 
Clark had a seedling bed of eighty rows, represent- 
ing some 600 bulbs, and there is reason to believe 
that oross fertilisation was not much resorted to in 
those days, seed-saving being a somewhat hap- 
hazard process, and therefore the appearance of 
seas in a seed-bed was by no means frequent. 
John Goldham, presumably the father of Henry 
Goldham, of Tulip fame, purchased a number of 
Mr. Drinkwater s and Mr. Clark's seedlings in the 
breeder stage. He had himself been a raiser of 
seedlings at CamberweU for some years. Gold- 
ham spared no pains to acquire a collection of fine 
forma, and his sound and well- directed judgment 
helped him greatly in making his selections. He 
teems to have stood unrivalled and alone in regard 
to the valne of bis collection. It is reported that 
Mr. Goldham had a fine strain of a bizarre named 
Louis XVL— a variety raised in Holland— and he 
was known to have refused the sum of £73 10*. 
for it Mr. Brooks, then occupying a nursery at 
Ball's Pond, Islington, also had a collection, and 
•old some highly - esteemed varieties at high 
prices. Mr. Davy was then living in the King's 
Road, Chelsea, where he grew Tulips, and raised 
a variety, but of which class 1 do not know, 
and named it " La joie de Davy " ; for this flower 
he was offered the sum of £157 10*., and declined 
it The father of the brothers Lawrence, of 
Hampton, obtained a bizarre named Polyphemus, 
obtained from a breeder by Mr. Clark ; and the 
•am of £50 was given for four bulbs of it, though 
it was known that other persons had it also. A 
feathered byblcemen named Fanny Kemble, also 
raised from one of Mr. Clark's breeders, and of 
which there was but one bulb and three small 
onsets, was sold to Mr. Davy for £100. This 
flower was figured in some of the florist's publi- 
cations of the day, and was ranked very highly 
by Tulip exhibitors for many years afterwards. 
Mr. Davy died soon after this purchase, and Mr. 
Goldham became the possessor of the variety, pay- 
ing nearly the same price for it. Mr. Holmes, 
of Clapton, was also a noted grower, and broke a 
valuable bizarre named Louis XVIII. At his death 
his collection passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Milliken & Groom, of Walworth ; and this variety 
was afterwards sold to Mr. Goldham for £42. At 
that time George Glenny was coming to the fore as 
an authority on Tulips, and it is said that he 
bought the stock of Mr. Bowler's Everard, com- 
prising seven bulbs, for which he paid the sum of 
£140. There is reason to believe that in the forties 
—and relatively to the population of London in those 
days— there were as many growers of Tulips in the 
suburbs aa there are of Chrysanthemums in the 
present day. Up to the middle of thesizties it was not 
an uncommon sight to see small beds of Tulips in the 
back gardens of the houses abutting on the 
Walworth and CamberweU Roads, with their 



protecting canvas - covering in May. To the 
worthies whose names have neen referred to, there 
succeeded John Edwards, the Dicksons, the brothers 
Brown, Soarnell, Strong, Sanders, Hunt, Betteridge, 
Turner, Colman, Ac. One by one these gave up 
their collections, or died, and no one succeeded to 
them. It will be matter for regret if a flower with 
such a singular and fascinating history as the Tulip 
should cease to be cultivated in the southern 
counties of the kingdom. R. D. 

QOO8EBERRY CLU8TER-CUP8. — This fungus 
disease of the Gooseberry, resembling to a certain 
extent the Orange-rust of the Rose, is spreading 
rapidly, so much so that I fear a magnificent crop 
will be lost if it be not checked in its progress. 
[Our correspondent sent for our inspection some 
capital examples on leaf and berry of this trouble- 
some parasitic fungus. Ed.] At first the fruit and 
leaves only were affected, but afterwards it spread 
to the young shoots. I have several hundred 
bushes distributed over a large garden, and not one 
is free from the fungus; and in a neighbouring 
garden the disease is very prevalent. We expe- 
rienced sharp frosts during the third week in March, 
just as the bushes were coming into full growth, 
when no apparent injury was done, although 14° 
and 17° were noted, and during the month suc- 
ceeding the berries swelled satisfactorily. From 
May 2 to the 10th, the weather was extremely 
cold, but fine, with a parching east wind. On 
May 11 the weather changed to rain, with some 
thunder, and it is since that date that the fungus 
has spread over the bushes. S. Piatt, LougJwrew 
Garden*, Oldcastfe, Co, Meath. 



The Rosary. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE COMING 

SEASON. 
Whatever may be the character of the ap- 
proaching season, there is some essential work that 
all who wish to compete at the forthcoming ex- 
hibitions will have to consider ; and as I write for 
those who are novices in that interesting branch of 
Rose growing I will notice some points which must 
be carefully looked to. In the first place, the beds 
must be well looked over, and if there are any 
shoots which belong to the stock and not to the 
Rose, they must be carefully cut away. Where 
Roses are grown on the Manetti, these shoots are 
more likely to be present than when the Roses are 
worked on the seedling Briar or Briar cutting ; in 
the former case they come from the stock itself, and 
in the latter from suckers thrown out from it. 
The former are the more insidious because the 
foliage of the Manetti is so like that of some of our 
Roses, and a young grower may unwittingly be 
nourishing an enemy which he fondly believes to be 
a friend. 

As the shoots advance great care will have to be 
taken to get rid of the maggot, which often destroys 
the hopes of the young grower ; the habit of this 
pest is to get into a couple of leaves and then affix 
them to the bud, at which it begins to work away, 
and when once it has the opportunity of doing this 
it is too late to apply any remedy. I have never 
found that syringing is of any use ; the only remedy 
is to go through the Roses every morning, and 
wherever the commencement of this destructive 
work is noticed, to at once destroy the maggot with 
finger and thumb. It is not pleasant work, but no 
one who loves Roses and wants to make a good 
appearance, will quarrel much with this unpleasant- 
ness. Should aphis appear (but of which as yet I 
see no trace), syringing with some of the various 
advertised insecticides must bo carried on ; and 
here I would give a word of caution — in using these 
various preparations be sure to adhere to the 
directions given with them. Some persons are apt 
to think that if 1 oz. is recommended it would be 
a very good thing to make it a little stronger, and 
take 2 oz. instead of one ; this will probably dis- 
figure, and it may injure the Rose as well as the 
aphis. Another point which the novice in Rose 
growing often finds it very hard to carry out is that 
of disbudding. There are some Roses which have 
only one flower bud on a stem, while there are 



others which have a cluster of three, four, and even 
five ; it hardly need be said that if good and per- 
fect blooms are wished for some of these must be 
taken away. The grower must harden his heart to 
select the best bud to be fully developed, and take 
away the remainder ; most Roses form about three 
buds. A blunt stick or a quill are quite sufficient 
for this purpose in the earlier stage of development ; 
and the sooner it is done, the more will the strength 
of the plant be thrown into the remaining blooms. 

There is one point which oftentimes puzzles the 
young exhibitor, that is in what class he is to com- 
pete. Formerly he had but very little chance if he 
were a small grower, for he would be sure to find 
some one who has perhaps ten times as many Rose 
trees as himself competing against him ; in fact, I 
remember ooe instance in which one of our largest 
amateur exhibitors entered in the class for six 
blooms. This is new impossible, for by the new 
arrangements of the National Rose Society the 
place of exhibitors is regulated by the number of 
plants they grow. So that it rests entirely with 
the exhibitor as to what class he shall compete in. 
An unknown correspondent wrote to me the other 
day, and said he had but fifty Rose trees, and asked 
in what class he had better exhibit. My reply was, 
do not attempt anything higher than six ; and if there 
were a class for three I would have advised him to 
compete in that. No one who has not attempted it, 
knows the difficulty there is in getting even that 
small number of blooms in good order for the 
exhibition day. Most probably, my correspondent 
will endeavour to have as many varieties as he 
could without at all considering whether they were 
reliable or not ; he wants to please himself by 
having many good sorts, whereas if he had only an 
eye to exhibiting he would find out what were the 
most trustworthy varieties for the date at which the 
exhibition was to be held. If it were a late one he 
would avoid such varieties aBMme. Gabriel le Luizet 
and John Hopper, whereas if it were an early one 
he would select these and such other Roses as have 
the character of being early bloomers. It will thus 
be seen how very difficult it is for any grower of so 
small a quantity of trees to obtain suitable blooms 
for the day of exhibition. We are not likely in 
the present day, when Rose exhibiting is so much 
improved, to see such dreadful sights of exhibition 
boxes and setting up as we used to see. I well 
remember the indignation of two amateurs whose 
exhibits were passed over, one having crammed 
triplets of Roses into a tube only intended for one, 
thus making it impossible for the judges to ascer- 
tain the character of the blooms ; and another who 
in default of moss showed his box with a filling of 
chopped hay. It is of course sometimes difficult to 
obtain good green moss, and some exhibitors have 
an advantage over others by being able to procure 
it easily, whilst others cut the Gordian-knot by 
useing dyed moss. The labelling is oftentimes 
unsatisfactorily done, and therefore amateurs would 
do well to use the tubes' and label-holders invented 
by Mr. H. Foster of Ashford ; they are perfect in 
their way, and are in almost universal use. 

The Season is a Late Onf. 

Now a word as to the season itself. It has been a 
very varying one so far ; we are now within a 
month of the first show at which the National 
Society will offer prizes. That cold spell which we 
have for so many years experienced between May 20 
and the end of the month is now upon us, as I write, 
with its cold winds and slight frosts at night ; it 
must therefore be a backward season, and exhibitors 
must be in some degree of anxiety as to how their 
flowers will come out, for when Roses are much re- 
tarded by ungenial weather they hardly ever attain 
to their perfect developement. But our exhibitors 
are spread over so large a portion of the country 
that we may reasonably hope that some parts, pro- 
bably the southern parts of the kingdom, will have 
an advantage. The experience of last year shows, 
however, that there are adverse circumstances 
which it seems impossible to overcome, but " hope 
on, hope ever " must be our motto. There is much 
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enthusiasm amongst our exhibitors, and I dare say 
alter all our exhibitions will be fairly good ; and I 
think the most sanguine expectations may be 
indulged in with regard to that to be held at 
Colchester, even should that at the Crystal Palace 
not to be so successful as we hope it will be. 
Wild Bote, May 15. 



Variorum. 

Photographing Flower&— As nearly every 
person photographs nowadays, the following hints, 
taken from a recent issue of the Boston Herald, 
U.S.A., may be acceptable to many of our readers : 
The photographing of flowers is one of the most 
difficult and yet fascinating fields of work, especially 
for those interested in still-life studies. With a 
very little trouble, one can arrange an ordinary 
room so as to make very good negatives of flowers. 
A large window, as high as possible, should be 
selected — one, if possible, with a working space on 
each side. The flowers should be arranged 5 or 6 
feet from the window. To obtain an even light, 
one which will light the top as well as the front of 
the flowers, a screen of cheese* cloth or some other 
light-coloured material oan be fastened to the top 
of the window, and carried out in the room 3 or 4 
feet beyond the flowers. The background to be 
used should be determined by the colour of the 
flowers, but black is generally the best. This 
background should be so placed that no shadows 
will fall upon it. In this work, one thing above all 
others which must be sought for is perfect defini- 
tion, which will demand the use- of a small stop, 
unless a very large, long-focus lens is used. This 
will prolong the exposure, so that it will generally 
be found advisable to expose for at least ten 
minutes. The flowers haying been arranged, card- 
board reflectors should be placed, one on each side 
of the flowers, so that they will reflect the light on 
the deep shadows. This angle can easily be found 
by moving the cardboards and watching the flowers 
carefully. The purpose of this is to avoid strong 
contrasts, and to flatten the light. In focusing, 
the camera should be set a few inches higher than 
the flowers, and tilted slightly downward. In 
photographing white flowers, halation will often 
assert itself to a greater or less extent, and it may 
become necessary to use non-halation plates. The 
development of the plates should always begin 
with a weak solution, which will bring out the 
details of the flower construction more thoroughly, 
and will oftentimes overcome to a considerable extent 
the obnoxious halation. The printing should be 
strong, and by a process which will bring out 
delicate details, and give softness and tone as 
nearly black and white as possible. The colour of 
the mount should be selected with reference to the 
character and tone of the print. 
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THE FLOWER OABDEN. 

By A. Chapman, Gardener to Captain Holtord, Westonbirt 

Tetbnry, Gloucester. 

Bedding out. — The season has now advanced so 
far as to make it safe to plant out in the flower- 
beds most of the summer occupants. A sketch of 
the various designs and parterres should ere this 
have been prepared, which will make it easy work 
provided each bed is labelled with the name 
of the plants that will be planted in it, and 
the mode indicated in which to plant them. 
Harmony rather than strong contrasts in colours 
'should be aimed at, and plants having flowers of such 
decided colours as crimson,' scarlet, orange, pink, 
and yellow, go well together, and those with purple 
and blue flowers, should be planted near plants 
with flowers or foliage of white and yellow. In 
setting out the plants do not permit overcrowding, 
but allow each a sufficient space for the roots to 
spread and the plant assume its normal shape and 
size. In mixed beds let the plants employed be 
such as associate well together in regard to their 
requiremeuts, in regard to quantity of water and 



manure, and shade or its opposite. Moreover, 
mixed beds should be so arranged that the weaker 
growers are not over-powered and smothered out 
of existence by stronger growers. One thing of 
great importance is never to plant anything that is 
dry at the root, it being a difficult matter, then, to 
moisten it under-ground. Provided that all of the 
plants are well moistened at the root previous to 
being planted, the bed need not be afforded water 
for a few days. It is not a good practice to leave 
plants in pots lying on their sides in the sun for 
several days together awaiting planting, and if they 
must wait, group them and draw a little soil up to 
the outer lines. 

Dahlias. — Let a position be chosen for these 
plants where abundant sunlight reaches them, and 
where they are sheltered somewhat from the wind, 
the shoots being excessively brittle. In order to 
have fine blooms, the plants must be afforded a 
rich and deep soil, spent Mushroom-bed material 
forming a good sort of manure for them, and in dry 
weather water will have to be plenteously afforded 
Where large roots are planted, the shoots should 
be reduced to the three strongest, which should be 
tied separately to a stake or stakes, the ties being 
loosened occasionally as the stems grow. Since so 
many of the beautiful forms of the Cactus Dahlia 
have been raised, the show and fancy varieties are 
less valued, and there are now splendid varieties 
of the Cactus type, which produce their blooms on 
long stems which throw them prominently above 
the foliage, and among the best of these are 
Gloriosa, Lady Penzance, Miss Annie Jones, Miss 
Frances Fell, Mrs. Charles Turner, Vulcan, Star- 
fish, African, Matchless, J. £. Frewer, Keynes' 
White, and Charles Woodbridge. The Pompon 
varieties are very pretty, and form fine masses of 
colour when planted in borders of herbaceous 
perennials or in beds and borders by themselves ; 
especially nice being the self-coloured varieties. 
The best varieties to intermingle with shrubs are 
Juarezi, Glare of the Garden, and Flambeau, these 
affording a glow of colour in the garden when 
flowering shrubs are out of bloom, and the effect 
endures till the tints of autumn begin to show 
themselves. 

Bamboos. — These form graceful clumps of canes 
and foliage, and are grand additions to the flower- 
garden and dressed grounds. Bamboos suffer in 
appearance and in health if much exposed to the 
colder winds, and should, therefore, not be planted 
unless thick shelter from trees and bushes is ob- 
tainable. B. M£tak6, Arundinaria Simoni, A. fal- 
cata, Pkylloatachya viridi - glaucescens, and P. 
Henonis rank amongst the hardiest species, and 
are also the best for planting in low-lying positions. 
The tenderer species, of which I may mention P. 
aurea, P. nigra, P. distioha, P. tessellata, and P. 
pygmies, will succeed most satisfactorily when 
planted in sheltered nooks in the grounds, and 
in the rock-garden if space can be found for 
them. Arunainarias and Bamboos need a rich, 
light, well -drained soil with abundance of water 
in the season of growth. Propagation is by divi- 
sion at the present season, that is, just as they 
are starting into growth. The leaves of some 
species of Bamboos fall in the winter months, still, 
the gardener must not take that as a sign of extinc- 
tion of life in the stems, and cut them down, as 
they will again break from the axils of the leaves. 
Bambusa Fortunei aurea, a very hardy species 
of low growth, is a pretty plant for the edge 
of a border or for planting on the rockery. Its 
rhizomes soon extend, forming a pleasing mass of 
variegated foliage of a yellowish hue. 



THE HABDY FBUIT GABDKN. 

By C. Hkrbik, Gardener to J. B. Fobtkscue, Bsq., Dropmore, 

Maidenhead. 

Disbudding Apples and Pears. — Pyramidal and 
bush -headed Apple and Pear-trees should have their 
surplus young growths removed about this date, 
making a commencement with those in the inner 
parts of the head, with a view to admitting light. 
Whilst growths are soft, it will suffice to rub them 
off the branches. It is usual for the leading 
branches to produce shoots too abundantly, and the 
most of these should be similarly removed. The 
Pear-trees bloomed this year most profusely, but 
the blooms have set unsatisfactorily; and in the 
case of trees of Beurre* Hardy, Conseilier de la 
Cour, Marie Louise, Bergamot a'Esperen, Duchesse 
d'Angoul6me, Pitmaston Duchess, Doyenne* Bous- 
soch, Beurr6 Superfin, and Beurre' d'Anjou, nearly 



all the blooms dropped. A fair number of fruits 
seem likely to be retained on the following, via.— 
Thompson's, Beurre* Diel, Williams' Bon Chretien, 
Durondeau, Marie Benoist, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Knight's Monarch, Souvenir da Oongres, and 
Josephine de Malines. Caterpillars have not bees 
very troublesome on Pear-trees up to the present 
time, owing probably to the coldness of the weather ; 
still, it will be wise in disbudding the trees to 
remove all damaged fruits, and squeeze between 
the finger and thumb all curled-up leaves. 

Apple and Pear Cordons require a good deal of 
disbudding, notwithstanding the fact of "dwarfing " 
stocks being chosen for supporting them. In doing 
this operation the gardener should Btop the stronger 
shoots and those most thickly placed first, and rub 
off the remainder, excepting those to be retained 
for the formation, later on, of fruit-spurs. These 
reserved shoots should not be left closer together 
than 6 inches. If a leading-shoot of a trained tree 
has reached the top of the wall or fence, or filled 
the space allotted to it, let it be pinched at the 
second or third leaf from the commencement of the 
new growth ; but if there is space for further 
growth let it go on unstopped, but take care that 
it is trained-in early in the right direction. 

The Mor*Uo Cherry.— How that the fruit is set, 
disbudding may have attention; also pinch back 
to two or three leaves all foreright snoots if it 
be thought desirable to let Bpurs form, and remove 
all those at the backs of the shoots, and any that 
are badly placed. Shoots running in the right 
direction, and those that are readily laid in to 
cover bare spaces, may be reserved in sufficient 
number to meet the requirements, and no more, 
over-crowding being opposed to fruitfulnesm. The 
ruling idea is to cut out at the winter pruning much 
of the old wood, and the previous year's shoots that 
have borne fruit, and insert the shoots of one year 
old, thus renewing the youth of the tree. In going 
over the trees clear off all the remains of fallen 
blooms and petals, which would otherwise form 
lurking places for injurious insects, supplementing 
the work with a douche from the garden-engine. 
If aphides attack the trees, as they usually do, 
some soap-suds, a solution of Quassia, or Bonder's 
Extract, may be put into the engine, using half a- 
pint of the latter in two gallons of clear rain-water. 



THE ORCHID HOT7SS8. 

By W. H. Youvo, Orchid Growsr to Sir Fbjcdksigk Wioas, 
Bart., Glare Lawn, But Sheen. 

Cymbidium Loieianum. — That this most useful 
Orchid is best suited by a cool system of culture is 
abundantly proved by the grand floral display 
annually produced here under such conditions. 
The flowers are capable of remaining fresh upon 
the plants for a long time, and it becomes necessary 
in the interest of the plants to remove the spikes 
when they have been iu flower five or six weeks. 
A week or ten days subsequent to the removal of 
the flowers, those plants requiring larger pots should 
be treated as follows :— Let the increase in the size 
of the pots used be considerable; the plants are 
free-rooting, and it is not desirable to again disturb 
them until three seasons or so. If the plants cannot 
be easily removed from their receptacles in the 
ordinary way, break the pots with a downward 
stroke of a hammer. Place the ball of roots and 
soil in the new pot to see how much drainage is 
needed to bring the plant to the required level 
More crocks will be needed around the ball, but 
they should be worked in with some of the rougher 
portions of the compost. Fill in with alternate 
layers of crocks and rough compost until within 
3 inches of the rim of the pot, two of which should 
be filled with compost, and the other left for the 
convenience of watering. The compost should 
consist of good, lumpy, yellow loam one part, turfy 
peat one part, and the remainder of well-rottea 
farmyard manure, sand, or finely broken crocks, 
and sphagnum-moss. These ingredients should be 
used in a moderately dry state, and be pressed 
firmly together with a thin-edged rammer. Place 
the plants in a house that has ample means of ven- 
tilation, where they are not more than 4 feet from 
the roof -glass. At the present time the tempera- 
ture may rise to 70° or more during the hottest part 
of the day if the top and bottom ventilators be 
open ; but during the night it should recede to about 
65°, or lower if natural conditions permit. Fire- 
heat need only be used when the insiae tesnpsratare 
approaches 46°, and a lower temperature even than 
that will not barm the plants in winter, providing 
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the atmosphere be fairly dry. Plants not needing 
to be repotted, should be supplied with sufficient 
water to keep the soil in a moist condition, in- 
creasing the supply, and alternating it with weak 
manure-water as the season advances. Those re- 
potted will require very little water at present, and 
do manure-water during the present season. On 
all bright days they may be thoroughly syringed 
overhead morning and afternoon, the abundance of 
air given tending to great evaporation. 

Qymbidntm gigamUum, C. grcmdijhrum, and 
C. Tracyanwn, succeed under the same conditions 
and treatment, but should be removed to warmer 
quarters as soon as the flower-spikes appear, their 
natural flowering season being in the middle of 
winter. 

Cyperorchis eltgans, usually known as a Cymbi- 
dium, should be repotted if necessary. Excepting 
that no stable-manure should be given, and con- 
siderably less loam, the plant may be treated simi- 
larly to the Qymbidiums. 

Miscellaneous.— Bletia hyacinthina may now be 
stood is a sheltered and sunny position out-of- 
doors, but will still require root- watering. Thunias, 
likewise, if the flowers have past, may be hardened 
off, and removed outside, and stood in the sun to 
thoroughly ripen their pseudo-bulbs. Pleiones 
thoold be afforded weak manure-water, and the 
leaves occasionally sponged to prevent red-spider. 

MJLNTS TJNBEB GLASS. 

Bt B. Fiklskr, Gardener to the Dowaoes Lady How aba 
* Dm Walde», 81 James's House, Malvern. 

Cyclamen*.— Such plants as were raised from 
seed mat August, which are now in 3-inch pots, 
should be transferred to 5-inch ones, affording them 
a compost consisting of two-thirds fibry loam, one- 
part Leaf-soil, silver-sand, and a small quantity of 
rotten manure. Let the plants be stood on a layer 
of coal-ashes or fine shingle, near the roof-glass, 
in a low, moist house or pit, where a night tem- 
perature of 55° is maintained, dispensing with 
artificial heat as soon as that temperature can be 
secured without its aid. Use the syringe 
freely both among the pots and overhead ; air 
freely when the plants are established, and afford 
shade in the middle of the day during bright sun- 
shine. Fumigate the plants upon the first appear- 
ance of thrips or greenfly, which should be looked 
for on the lower surfaces of the leaves. Later, the 
plants may be shifted into 7-inch or 8-inch pots, 
according to the size of the plant, and the purposes 
for which they are required. 

Gloxinias and Achimenes.— The earliest batches 
of these plants will now be coming into flower, and 
should be assisted by applications of weak lnanure- 
wster, particularly in the case of Achimenes grow- 
ing in shallow pans and wire-baskets. The plants 
should also be afforded a drier and more airy 
position than was necessary while they were 
making their growth, a too close and moist an atmo- 
sphere causing the flowers to damp-off. Gloxinias 
may be grown at this season in a cooler tempera- 
ture than would be advisable earlier in the year ; 
and where space is needed in the stove, plants 
which are growing freely may be transferred to a 
shelf in an intermediate-house. The propagation 
of choice varieties of Gloxinias by means of the 
leaves may be undertaken at this time, choosing 
for the purpose the more mature leaves, and after 
cutting the midrib through in two or three places, 
peg the leaves down in pans filled with finely- 
sifted loam and sand in equal proportions. The 
leaves should then be covered with a bell-glass, 
and placed in the sun, in the stove, or a warm 
pit or frame. 

THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

Bt H Mabxbam, Gardener to the Barl of Straffokd, 
' Wrotham Park, Barnet. 

Cauiifiower^.— Those plants which, having been 
raised in heat, have been grown under hand-lights 
and in cold frames, will, in the south, begin now to 
have useable heads, and the beds should be exa- 
mined from time to time, and the tips of the leaves 
bent down, so as to keep the light from the head?. 
When one has become fit for consumption, out it 
from the plant early in the morning, and if not 
required for immediate use put it in a cool place. 
The showery weather has been suitable for planting, 
and the larger plants raised from seed sown in the 
odsa may, 5 space be valuable, be pricked off into 
nnrse-bods, at a distance of 6 inches apart, to be 



lifted with good balls of earth later on ; but if a 
suitable quarter be vacant, let it be prepared, and 
set out the plants forthwith. Cauliflowers of the 
dwarf Erfurt type may be planted at 15 inches 
apart, the Walcheren and the stronger growing 
varieties at 2 feet. Before planting draw mode- 
rately deep drills, and plant therein ; and if 
clubbing be feared dip the roots in soot- water, and 
then in a puddle made with soot, clayey loam, and 
water, to the consistency of thick paint. Another 
sowiog may be made, which will furnish Cauli- 
flowers during the month of October. 

Brussels Sprouts.— Ab the plants become large 
enough, get them planted in the quarters, in lines 
and beds. If in contiguous lines, allow a space 
2 to 2£ feet from plant to plant ; single lines, 2 feet ; 
for the greater the space, the more abundant the 
crop of sprouts, and the longer time the stem- 
leaves remain on the plant. Brussels Sprouts 
succeed in a deep, moderately firm, rich soil. 

Peas. — Make an abundant sowing of Marrowfat 
Peas, this time in trenches. Ne .Plus Ultra will 
be found an excellent variety, but any of the 
Marrow Peas will answer for this sowing. The 
last sowing of these kinds should take place from 
June 10 to the 20th, after which date it is useless 
to sow any of the taller kinds ; but a few rows on a 
sheltered border of some early varieties may be 
sown, which, if not cut off by frost, or crippled 
with mildew, will afford Peas till late in October. 
Earth up and put sticks to all rows when the plants 
are 6 inches high, and afford a mulch if the soil be 
light. 

French Beans. —The first sowing being well above 
the soil, the produce 'of this sowing will probably 
be better than that of the earlier sowings, the cold 
three weeks ago having had an injurious effect on 
those. Sowings of Beans should be made every 
fortnight, in order to keen up a full supply of 
pods. Let advancing rows be moulded up similarly 
to Peas. 

Asparagus.— The beds should be cut over daily, 
the heads being sorted into first, second, and sprue, 
and the butt-ends Btood in pans containing water. 
Do not wash Asparagus to free it from grit, as by 
so doing it soon spoils. 

Mint, Tarragon.— Increase the stock by pulling up 
yonog pieces having roots, and dibbling them in at 
a distance of 8 inches apart on prepared beds, and 
in a few weeks a good supply may be obtained, 
while the roots will be found excellent for forcing 
another year. Seeds of Sweet Basil, pot-Marjoram, 
and other tender herbs, may now be sown in a 
sunny spot, giving the beds a fine tilth, the seeds 
being minute. 

FBTJIT8 UNDER GLASS. 

By W. Struonsll, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Long, 
Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 



Strawberries.— In order to obtain good results, 
the gardener must afford water almost daily, and 
in bright weather twice or oftener a day to plants 
that are stood on shelves near the glass. The size 
of the fruits may be increased by the use of clear 
guano-water once a day, or by the use of an 
artificial manure in powder once a week. If the 
Strawberry -pots are stood upon a layer of turf with 
the grassy side reversed, the need to apply water to 
the plants will be less, while suitable plant-food 
will be afforded. The varieties James Veitch and 
Auguste Nicaise, possessing large fruits, should have 
these thinned to seven or nine on a plant, which 
should be supported on forks made of Birch twigs 
above the heads of the leaves, this being seen to in 
good time. An orchard-house is a very suitable 
place for the plants at this part of the season, and 
failing this convenience, a brick-pit may be utilised. 
Red-Bpider has given a good deal of trouble this 
season ; but owing to the increase of sunlight, it is 
now easier to deal with by meanB of clean water 
applied regularly twice a day with the syringe till 
colour shows in the fruits, when it must be discon- 
tinued. The latest batch of plants that have set 
their blooms may be infested with aphides, in which 
case they should be dipped into an inseoticide, or 
. fumigated or vaporised. Vaporising is the more 
expedient method when the plants are many, and 
the house or pit is suitable. If but few plants are 
infested, these may, unless rooted into the turf- 
layer, be taken into a small house or frame for 
vaporising or fumigation. An occasional syringing 
with Quassia-water will avert an attack of aphis 
by rendering the leaves distasteful to them. If 



the stock of plants is insufficient to meet the 
demand, carefully lift young fruiting plants out- 
doors after affording them water, and having potted 
them, afford shade, and keep moderately close for 
a few days. 

Young Vines in Pots.— Those Vines which are 
being prepared for fruiting next year will need 
frequent and regular attention in the matter 
of affording water at the root, syringing the 
foliage, and giving ventilation. Every leaf should 
be allowed space for full development. When 
a length of cane of from 6 to 8 feet has been made, 
the leading point should be nipped out, also the 
resulting new leader ; thus compelling the hitherto 
dormant bud to break and take the lead. The 
growth of the laterals must be checked by pinching 
the new growth to one new leaf. Weakly canes 
of less than 6 feet should be encouraged to make 
further growth by affording them once a week 
water in which Peruvian guano is dissolved at the 
rate of one ounce to one gallon of water. Farm- 
yard liquid manure may be used in lieu of guano 
if diluted to a safe strength, and it may be used 
alternately with clear water. The degree of 
syringing should be modified to suit local condi- 
tions ; in small houses in which red -snider usually 
puts in an early appearance, syringing at least 
once a day will benefit the plants ; in larger 
structures with floors and border-surfaces kept 
well and regularly moistened, syringing may often 
be dispensed with without risk of any attack from 
red-spider. 

Young Vines raised from eyes this year will be 
ready for shifting into larger pots, and in the case 
of Vines to be permanently planted next spring, 
pots of 9 inches in diameter will be large enough, 
and the same size will answer for those to be cut 
back next autumn and grown on another year for 
fruiting in pots. For planting and inarching 
purposes, very large pots are not desirable. The 
inarching of Vines may be performed at any time 
during the season of rapid growth. A good union 
can often be effected in one, two, and three-year- 
old Vines by inarching green shoots. For pot- 
Vines turfy loam of good quantity , roughly broken, 
a small proportion of decayed horse-dung, a few 
half- inch oones, a little artificial Vine-manure, and 
some burnt refuse, make a capital potting compost. 
The pots used should be new or quite clean ones ; 
and the soil pressed into them with a moderate 
degree of firmness, and it should be in a condition 
neither too wet nor too dry. 

The Early Vinery. — The fruit is now ripe or 
approaching ripeness, and the air should be kept 
comparatively dry,- and constant ventilation 
afforded by day, more or less in amount in accord- 
ance with the weather and the prevailing wind ; 
the admission of much air when an easterly or 
northerly wind is blowing, soon showing ill-effects 
in an attack of red- spider. The borders should 
not be allowed to suffer any lack of moisture. A 
trifling amount of air may be admitted at night 
by the top sashes ; and, till we get warm weather, 
mild artificial heat must be furnished. Ventilation 
by means of the front sashes assists the colouring 
of the fruit ; but it should be given carefully in 
warm weather, and with slightly warmed pipes— a 
little may be left on at night with certain advan- 
tage in the matter of colouring and bloom. Where 
syringing is practised during the growing season, 
this must now be discontinued. If Maoresfield 
Court Muscat occupies a part of the vinery, and it 
is feared that cracking of the berries will ensue, 
apply a strawy mulch in order to arrest evapora- 
tion from the border. OutBide borders are the 
better for being covered with corrugated iron, or 
wooden shutters, but in any case afford them 
enough water. A heavy application of water to a 
dry Dorder is sure to produce split berries in 
Madresfield Court Grape, as will also the sun act- 
ing suddenly on a humid atmosphere in the early 
morning. Slight shading will help to minimise 
this evil where it commonly occurs. If red-spider 
take possession of the foliage, the only sure remedy 
is sponging the leaves, although sulphur may be 
applied to the leaves by means of a distributor. 



Botanical Wall • Diagrams. — From the 
Society for Promotiug Christian Knowledge, we 
have received a specimen of their wall-diagrams 
intended for class teaching in school-rooms, for 
which they are well suited, and would be still more 
so if they were of larger size. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR JUNE. 



TUESDAY, Junk 



rScottish Horticultural Association 
e I Meet. 
| National Amateur Gardeners' Asso- 
\. ciatiou Meet. 

WEDNESDAY, Juke tl* ^ Botanic 8ociety, Floral 

{Essex Horticultural 8how, at 
Epping (2 days). 
Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 

June 10— Royal Botanic Society Meet 

Royal Horticultural Society Com- 
mittees. 
National Rose Society, Committee 



FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY. 



TUESDAY, 



Jitvp nJ Meeting. 

ovxk «« j^j Hortlcultural society of Ire- 



WEDNESDAY, June 14 



THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, 

MONDAY, 



TUESDAY, 



land, Meeting. 
Cambridge Horticultural Society, 
„ Exhibition. 

Grand Yorkshire Gala at York (3 

days). 
Royal Cornwall Agricultural Show 
„ at Launceston (S days). 

Junk 15— Linnean Society, Meeting. 

June 16— Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 

TirMv lo ( Royal Agricultural Society's Show 
June 19 l »t Maidstone (5 days). 

June 20 i 1 * ?* 1 . Oxfordshire Horticultural 
\ Society's Show. 

WEDNESDAY, Juke Jl / ***** S I0W at 8h * nkltn » We of 

I Wight. 

FRIDAY, June 23— Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 

„.„„ (Windsor Rose and Horticultural 

SATURDAY, June 24 \ 8how. 

V Royal Botanic Society, Meeting. 

TUE8DAY, June 27 1 ***** Horticultural Society Com- 
' \ mittee (special prizes for Roses). 

Richmond Horticultural Society. 
Exhibition. 

York Florists', Exhibition of Roses. 

Rose and Horticultural Shows at 
Bath, Maidstone, Reading, Croy- 
don, and Ryde, I.W. 

Annual Dinner of the Gardeners' 
k Royal Benevolent Institution. 

(Royal Horticultural Society of Ire. 
land, Exhibition. 
Sutton Rose and Horticultural 
Show. 
Rose Shows at Canterbury, Elthain, 
and Norwich. 

Juke 30— Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 



WEDNESDAY, Junk 28* 



THURSDAY, 



FRIDAY, 



SALES FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

(Sale of Greenhouse and Bedding- 
plants at Mill Ash Nurseries. 
Duffield Road, Derby, by order of 
Mr. F. Lewis, by Protheroe & 
Morris. 

/Palms, Ferns, Greenhouse-plants, 
WEDNESDAY, June 7\ Gladioli, Japanese Liliea, Ac, at 

^ Protheroe & Morris' Rooms. 

FRIDAY, 



Tin** o / Imported and Established Orchids, 
junk y ^ §t proHjeroe & Morri8 . Rooms. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chiswick, London, for 
the period May 21 to May 27, 1899. Height above sea- 
level 24 feet. 
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Remarks.— The weather during the past week has been dull, 
with strong, cold winds. 

Average Temperature for the ensuing week, deduced from 

Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiswick.— $»T. 
Actual Temperatures:— 

London.— May 81 (12 p.m.): Max. T5° ; Min. 43'. 
Provinces.— May 81 (6 p.m.) : Max. 65', East Counties : 
Min. 53*. Aberdeen. 

Fine, Warm. 



The Temple TflW ^^ exniDition » which re- 
Show, presented the high-water mark of 
cultivation, opened on Wednes- 
day under the most satisfactory conditions as 
regards weather. The show itself was of the 
usual character, little or no alteration being 
observable in the general arrangements. While 
we have not observed any very striking 
novelty, the quality of the exhibits was fully up 
to if not beyond the average, and many sub- 
jects, which merely fill up space without any 
special purpose beyond advertising the ex- 
hibitor, were conspicuous by their absence. The 
setting-up of the exhibits was generally excellent, 
though overcrowding was still observable. 

As last year, there were no announcements 
upon unsightly cards that particular exhibits 
had been grown from Messrs. So and So's seeds 
or with Messrs. So and So's manures ; and cards 
announcing the name and address of the 
exhibitor even, were not permitted to exceed 
84 square inches. The effect obtained by the 
imposition of these regulations is altogether 
satisfactory, for at many exhibitions outside the 
Royal Horticultural Society, not only is the 
general view of the show rendered less artistic 
by the obtrusion of advertisement cards, but 
some of the exhibits are partially obscured by 
them. 

In consequence of the greater demand made 
upon the available space each year, and the 
impossibility of increasing that space, it was 
found necessary to exclude from this season's 
show all exhibits of table decorations, bouquets, 
vases of arranged flowers, and other florists 1 
specialties. 

Doubtless, some of the ladies especially have 
noted the omission of such exhibits with some 
disappointment, but if anything has to be sacri- 
ficed, it would be difficult to suggest the par- 
ticular items that would please everybody. And 
it is very essential that new exhibitors of plants, 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables should be given 
every encouragement possible. 

The collections of hardy shrubs, deciduous 
and other, were very beautiful, particularly one 
exhibited by Messrs. Fisher, Son & Sibbay. 
A collection of hardy Bamboos, from Messrs. 
Veitch, and from Messrs. Paul & Son, 
Cheshunt, are noticeable in this connection. 

In the tents, the exhibits were so numerous 
and so excellent, that it is difficult to par- 
ticularise, and the detailed report in another 
column will furnish the curious reader with 
ample details. The Begonias of Messrs. 
T. S. Ware were specially noteworthy ; the 
Roses of Messrs. William Paul & Sons, 
and of Messrs. Paul & Son of Cheshunt, 
Mount of Canterbury, and Turner of Slough, 
attracted the attention of visitors, as also 
the splendid groups of foliage and flower- 
ing plants shown by Messrs. Veitch. The 
Caladiums from the same exhibitors, and 
by Messrs. Peed, Laing, and others were also 
admired. M. Van Waveren, of Haarlem, 
showed a group of Astilbes, which illustrate the 
great variety there is now in these beautiful 
plants. Messrs. Sutton's Nemesias, and 
Messrs. Carter's Calceolarias are worthy of 
special notice. The Ghent Azaleas of Messrs. 
Cuthbert, Russell, and others, formed one of 
the most brillant attractions of the show, and 
Messrs. Jackman's Clematis showed what pro- 
gress is being made in hybridising and selecting. 
Orchids as usual form one of the leading 
features of the show, and were bewildering in 
their numbers and beauty. Continental exhi- 
bitors, such as M. Linden, and M. Jules Hye, 
honoured us with their presence, and indicated 



the excellence of cultivation and of selection of 
varieties that long experience has led us to 
expect. 

As to Ferns, it is sufficient to mention the 
collections of Messrs. Birkenhead, May, mud 
Hill, to show how well these lovely plants were 
represented. 

Fruit and vegetables were excellently shown. 
Peas in pots, Tomatos, and Asparagus, were 
remarkably good. Messrs. Rivers showed 
wonderful fruit-trees in pots, Messrs. Bunyard 
had a remarkable collection of Apples, and the 
exhibits of Messrs. McIndoe, Fife, and others, 
worthily represented British horticulture. 



Linnean Society of London. —May 4, 
1899.— Mr. A. D. Michael, F.L.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. Mr. I. H. Bubkill exhibited speci- 
mens of a Daisy (Bellis perennis), found at Kew, in 
which the ray of the outer florets was so nearly 
absent that these consisted of scarcely more than 
ovary, naked style, and stigma. A paper by Mr. 
George West on "Variation in Desmids" was 
read. The Deamidie® were shown to be morpho- 
logically specialised, and to exhibit a marked 
pattern and symmetry of form, major and minor 
symmetries being recognisable in many species. 
Variations in form and symmetry were specially 
dealt with, and a summary given of all that is 
known concerning the variation in the cell-contents, 
and in the conjugation of these plants. Observa- 
tions were also made on the variability of the 
pyrenoids and moving corpuscles in the genu* 
Closterium. The author's conclusion* were a* 
follows :— (1) The structure of the cell-contents is 
one of the most constant features exhibited by a 
species, but one of little classificatory value, owing 
to the large number of species which possess the 
same structure and arrangement of the chramato- 
phores. (2) The outward form of the cell, as seen 
in front view, varies within certain limits, which 
are usually very small, but which may in excep- 
tional cases be considerable. The form of the 
vertical view is, as a rule, a more constant feature 
than the form of the front view. (3) The ornamen- 
tation of the cell- wall is relatively constant, being 
always arranged according to a definite law, which 
is only transgressed by variations in one or more of 
the individual component groups which constitute 
the pattern of arrangement. (4) The prolific growth 
and rapid division of immense numbers of Desmids 
have a tendency to produce variations from the 
typical forms. (5) Slight changes in the conditions 
of environment cannot effect the characters of a 
species, unless they act for long periods of time. 
Some remarks were added on inter-relationships of 
the Desmidiea), deduced from a study of their 
variation, and certain species supposed to possess a 
close affinity were shown to have arisen along very 
different lines of evolutionary development The 
paper concluded with a general account of the 
evolution of the genera of Desmids. Critical 
remarks were made by Mr. A. W. Bennett, F.L.S. 

The last meeting of the Society was 

held on Thursday, June 1, at 8 p.m., when 
the following Papers were read. — Mr. F. N. 
Williams, F.L.S. : On some Caryophyllaoete from 
Sze-chuen, with a note on the recent botanical 
exploration of that province. Sir John LrBBorc 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S., F.L.S. : On some Anstralaaiaa 
Collembola. Exhibitions.— Mr. W. B. Hkmxlet, 
F.R.S., F.L.S. : High-level plants illustrated by 
the collections made by Sir W. Martin Conway 
Mr. Edward Whympkr in the Andes, and Dr 
Sven Hedin in North Tibet. Mr. Hi-pert Val" 
lentin, F.L.S. : Lantern-slides and photographs of 
Sea-Elephant, Macrorhinus leoninus, obtained in 
Stanley Harbour, Falkland Islands, in Febraarr 
1899. /f 

The Queen'8 Eightieth Birthday was cele- 
brated at Carlisle by the planting by the Matox 
of a fine specimen of Tsuga Merteneiana, known in 
many gardens as Abies AJbertiana, one of the mot* 
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GYMNOGRAMMA SCHIZUPHYLLA VAR. GLORIOSA l'ROLIFERA. 

{Hart. Birkenhead.) 



POLYSTICHUM ANGULARE VAR. DIVIS1LOBUM PLUMOSISP1MUM. 

{Horl. Birkenhead.) 
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ornamental of Conifers. The tree wis presented 
by Mr. Watt, who on various other occasions has 
contributed in like manner to the adornment and 
wholesomeness of the city. A telegram was sent 
to Hkr Majesty notifying the fact of the planting 
of the tree. 

CHILDREN'S PLAY-QROUND8.— A very excellent 
work is that of providing play-grounds for the 
youngsters, where the freehold of an " open space " 
cannot he obtained. There are several such, we 
believe, in or about the Metropolis, and we are pleased 
to learn that a deputation from the London Playing 
Fields Committee, at the Passmore Edwards* Settle- 
ment, Tavistock Place, W.C., are invited to discuss 
the best means of providing extra open-space 
accommodation for the children of St. Pancras. 
Mrs. Humphrey Brown intimated that she wished 
to provide space in order that a thousand children 
might he able to play cricket and other games. 
For that purpose she would willingly give £500, 
and two of her friends a like amount. Steps will 
be taken at onoe to utilise this liberal offer—to 
which we wish all success. 

A CON8PCCTU8 OF THE GENU8 LlLIUM— To 
the April number of the Botanical Gazette (Chicago), 
our esteemed correspondent, Professor Waugh, 
contributes the first part of a monograph of the 
genus Lilium. Sixty-four species are enumerated. 
The classification is much the same as that of 
Baker, given in our columns in 1871, with the 
addition of a new subgenus, called Pseudo-Mar- 
tagon, including seven North American species, 
with paniculate inflorescence, and mostly erect or 
•Dreading flowers, funnel-shaped perianth, with 
segments slightly recurved at the lip, or finally 
recurved from the middle. Mr. Waugh does not 
appear to have seen Mr. Elwes' superb monograph 
—at least, he does not quote the fine illustrations 
therein given. 

Spraying : "How to Spray, when to 
Spray, and what Pumps to U8e. m — When 

taking our inspiration from the United States, we 
did our best to bring the subject under the notice 
of our growers. We experienced a great amount of 
apathy, not only among cultivators, but also among 
advertisers. It was long before we were able to 
tell our readers where to get the substances 
recommended, and where to procure the necessary 
apparatus, and this in spite of the fact that our 
Hop-growers had long found out the value of the 
process. Now we can refer our readers to a trade 
catalogue issued under the above title by Mr. 
Cscil Hooper, of Swanley, Kent. We believe 
that the StrawsonJCompany, Messrs. White, and 
Messrs. Mkbbyweatuer also supply spray-pumps. 

A National Flower.— Our good cousins on 

the other side of the Atlantic have not yet decided 
what flower is to be their national symbol. The 
matter is discussed not only in the lay press but in 
the Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and as a general result it seems that the 
only flower which fulfils all the requirements of the 
case is the Columbine. Some Aster, in which the 
stars and stripes might with a little "make- 
believe " be symbolised, would, to our thinking, be 
more appropriate than the Columbine ; but it is 
not for us to interfere in so personal a matter. How 
long, we wonder, was it before the Rose was 
generally adopted as an English emblem ? 

JADOO FOR TOMAT08.— Whilst the reports 
we receive from India and the Colonies are 
variable in their tenor, the Channel Islands Tomato- 
growers speak highly of its value for their purposes. 
It seems to favour the production of roots. 

4ECIDIUM QR088ULARI/E. — A short time since 
we figured (< the cluster-cups " which affect the 
Gooseberry, but we omitted to state that according 
to the experiments of Klebahn, this is a form of 
the same fungus that appears on certain Sedges, and 
is known under the name of Puccinia Pringsheim- 
iaoa. The appearance of the two forms is so utterly 
different, that cultivators may well have doubts as 



to the correctness of the statement. Nevertheless, 
it has been proved by infection-experiments in so 
many cases,* that no reasonable doubt can now be 
entertained. The Puccinia ribis, which grows on 
the Bed-Currant, forms one kind of spore only, 
the teleutospore, and henoe does not occur in two 
such distinct forms as in the Gooseberry fungus, 
though a specialised form occurs in the Red- 
Currant, but not on the Black-Currant M. 
Erikbok, who has lately published a paper on the 
subject in the Revue Qdndrale de Botanique, tome x. , 
p. 497, recommends that all diseased leaves and 
berries be burnt in the autumn as far as possible, 
and that in spring the bushes be sprayed with 
Bordeaux Mixture, and not the bushes only, but 
the soil in their immediate vicinity. 

Abnormal Pear Blossom.— Mr. Basil has 

sent us a terminal shoot of a Pear, in which, in- 
termixed with long-stalked leaves, are peduncles 
bearing green flowers of a peculiar structure. The 
" Pear " proper is absent, but there are five leafy 
sepals in a whorl, a number of leafy petals and 
stamens more or less spirally disposed, and in the 
centre a secondary flower with five ordinary sepals, 
as many petals, and several stamens, but no pistils. 
Such flowers have naturally no interest for the 
fruit-grower, but they afford valuable evidence to 
the botanist studying the real nature of the flower. 

Presentation to the Rev. F. D. Horner, 

V.M.H.— On Saturday, May 27, the members of 
the Bradford Paxton Society paid a visit to the 
famous Tulip-garden of the Rev. F. D. Horner, 
Greta House, Burton-in-Lonsdale. The kindness 
with which they always have been received, and 
the respect which is entertained for Mr. Horner, 
led the members to ask his acceptance of a Smoker's 
Cabinet. On arrival, the party were welcomed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Horner, the presentation being 
made by the President, Mr. A. E. Benney, and 
brief speeches were made by Councillors E. E. 
Dowson, T. A. Williamson, snd H. M. Trotter. 
Subsequently, an inspection of the garden was 
made, Mr. Horner explaining the evolutions of the 
Florist Tulip. Unfortunately, the season has been 
adverse, and the flowers were not far enough 
advanced as to show their full beauty. 

Henry Shaw Medal, St. Louis, Missouri. 

— The Director of the Missouri Botanical Garden 
desires us to call attention to the fact that in June, 
1893, the board of trustees of the Garden, founded 
a gold medal to be known as " The Henry Shaw 
Medal for the introduction of a valuable plant," 
and to be awarded each year, when practicable, for 
a new plant of value for cultivation exhibited in 
St. Louis, as a part of the premiums or prizes to a 
flower-show or exhibition provided for in the will 
of the late Henry Shaw ; provided that the judges 
or other persons making awards at such exhibition 
shall certify that said medal is "awarded for a 
plant of decided merit for cultivation, not pre- 
viously an article of North American commerce, 
and introduced to such commerce by the exhibitor 
during the year in which said award is made." 
Numerous plants worthy of the award of this 
medal are each year introduced into the American 
trade, and the undersigned will at any time gladly 
furnish detailed information to their introducers, 
as to the time of holding the flower-show at which 
they may be exhibited in competition for the 
medal. This year the medal will be offered as a 
pjxt of the premiums placed in the hands of the 
St Louis Florists' Club for award at their Annual 
Chrysanthemum Show, to be held in St. Louis, 
November 14 to 18, 1899. William Trtlease, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Edinburgh Field Naturalists' Micro- 
scopical SOCIETY.— The members of this Society 
had a bryologies! excursion on Saturday, May 20, 
to the woods round Corstorphine Hill, under the 
guidance of Mr. A lister Murray. About forty 
species were collected, but nono of any rarity. 
Corydalis olaviculata was R ^x. plentifully, and in 
flower, at the same station i wrfjOf^ ^ Gmwille 



in the beginning of the century. Carduus hetero- 
phyllus was found also in quantity, with the root* 
leaves fully developed, and this would seem to be a 
new station for it in the Lothians. The melan- 
choly Thistle is the "Cluas au fheidh" of the 
Highlanders, which is said by some to have 
been the original badge of the House of Stuart, 
instead of the Cotton-Thistle. The party returned 
by the village of Corstorphine, visiting the old 
church of St John the Baptist, which was built in 
1429, and the famous " Corstorphine Plane." This 
tree is a remarkable variety of Aoer pseudo pla- 
tanus, and the last of a double line of Plane-trees 
that onoe formed the avenue leading to the old 
castle of Corstorphine. "Corstorphine Planes ' 
are greatly in demand by nurserymen, their chief 
characteristic being the striking colour of the young 
leaves in early spring ; they have a rich, glittering 
yellow, so unlike the usual colour of the leaves of 
this species that they attract attention from a 
great distance by the beauty and strangeness of 
their tint. The tree has also the glamour of tragedy 
about it, for it was under it on the night of 
August 26, 1679, that James, Lord Forrester, 
was killed by his niece, an act for which she was 
beheaded at the cross of Edinburgh. 

West Australia.— Mr. E. J. Scammell has 

been appointed travelling representative of the 
Agent-General for West Australia, and lecturer on 
the condition and resources of the colony. Tho 
office of the agency is at 15, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8. W, 

Abnormal Tulip.— Mr. 6. Clabiimji Druck 
sends us a curious Tulip. From the side of the old 
bulb arises, parallel to the main axis, a secondary 
shoot about 3 cent, long, surrounded at the base by 
sheathing scales. At its apex it bears a long fleshy 
sheath, 6 to 7 cent, long, of a rosy-violet colour, 
split down on one side at the base to expose a 
thick, ovoid, acute bulbil, and prolonged at the 
apex into a long decurved point The colour of 
this long sheath suggests an analogy with a 
perianth segment. Tho enclosed bulbil is terminal, 
about 25 mill, long, enwrapped by the fleshy 
sheath. The latter is burst open at the base by 
the pressure exerted by the growing bulblet. It 
would seem as if this were a precociously-formed 
lateral bulb, raised on a stalk, and with sheathing* 
Bcales of unusual thickness. 

Publications Received— My Roses, and how I Grew 
Tarn, by Helen Milmsn (bin. Caldwell Crofton), published I y 
John Lane, Bodley Head, London snd New York.— An Ency- 
clopaedia of Gardening, by T. W. Sanders (London, W. H. A 
L. Collingridge, Aldersgate Street).— Landscape Gardening as 
applied to Home Decoration* by 8amuel T. Maynard (New 
York, John Wiley & Sons ; London, Chapman & Bill).— An- 
nual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, to July, 1807 
(Washington, Government Printing Office).— £e» Plantes VtiUa 
du Sinigol, par Le R. P. A. Bebire (Paris, Librairie, J. B. 
BaiUiere et Fils, et chex l'Auteur, a Tbies, Senegal).— The 
Surrey Magazine, May, 1809, edited by James Cossidy (pub- 
lished at (51, High Street, Guildford ; High Street, Epsom ; 
and 5, Pilgrim Lane, Ludgate Hill, London), contains au 
illustrated account of Ham House, and papers on 8urrey 
Cricket and Surrey Reptiles; and lart, but not least, the in. 
troductory portion of some Notes on Surrey Gardening.— 
Travel, edited by Henry 8. Lunn, M.D., April, 1890, with 
articles on Our World's Cycling Commission ; Up the Mac- 
kentle River to the Polar Sea, Iceland ; Famous Travellers of 
To-day, and many other appropriate subjects-— Information 
Gasttte, Oxford, June, 1899 (VoL II., No. 8), with papers on the 
" Educational System of Queensland," " Rome in Res' oration, 
1899;" "Agricultural Colleges," Ac.-The West-End (Norfolk 
8treet, W.C.), May 17.— Agricultural GatetU of New South 
Wales, April ; this includes, among many other topics, Notes 
upon the Cultivation of Onions and Rape in the United States, 
J. H. Bulkeley ; Edible Trees and Shrubs of the West Began, 
R. W. Peacock ; and Native Food-plant* (Part ll.X J- H. 
Maiden.— Annual Report on the Botanical Garden, Saint 
Lucia, 1898. Satisfactory, though mentioning losses sus- 
tained from a hurricane on September 11.— Report qf the 
Gooernment Botanist and Curator of the Cape Government Ber- 
barium, for 1898; mentioning many new acquisitions.- - 
Bulletin of the Botanical Department, Jamaica, April, 1899, 
edited by William Pawcett.— Tropical Agriculturist, April, 
1899.- From the U.S. Department of Agriculture: Potato 
Diseases and their Treatment, by B. T. Galloway ; New Spray, 
ing Devices, by B. T. Galloway ; and Curing and Fermentation 
of Cigar-lea/ Tobacco, by Oscar Lcew. —Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin, No. 64: Spraying Apple-trees, 
with Special Reference to Aptfe-scab Fungus.— Purdue Agrlcul* 
tural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 69; Instrttcides* 
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J'tinjituicj, and Sprnydio — Ujitct Kxserimeat Btatien of the 
W*j**chueett* Agricultural College, JiuNrtia, No. 61 : >»prt- 
■rooM-rml in JfbnadueJta-v Bryrtro, May, Content* :— Notes 
an Cynnopbyreee, by W. A. Betcliell. Washington Bcdsmical 
Club.— JfattonV JfoHlMy, May, wltb description end coloured 
piste oi Galium vulgaris.— Journal cfc la stociiU Kittwmli 
d'HnrtirvltHrt ilt Frann : Congrt* Hortlcole de 1899, Memuires 
Frelltnlneire* (Pert., 81. Rue de Granite). -ButUUn d< la 
SontiU Botanies* <U JVuae*.— BmUett* <TAr1>oncull*rt, tie 
Fhricmllun, el <lr Culture Folofin May.— Ie f),ry*ixArKt, 
leey.— Sarin CvltimtUi Ifoiulrcrilii, by H. Hngode Vrie*. 
— BolattMu Zrf 1 asp, May '*■— fWnaliuSM Crnlmbhtlt, Baud T8, 
So. B. — L'ehrr (»'e.<i»*di<m or Ckry«aliWMU» .Srutlrim, by 
dingo de Vrie* Special Reprint fruu the Transaction* of tlie 
German Botanical Society. 
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PLANT.' PORTRAITS. 

Acacia LosuifOLU, vim. Sofhor-k, Stnt lit niorliail- 
u,,-,. BHoi, Hq. 

Acai.vVn* Citroiai, ■ lorn with, ovate acuminate gnen 
-JMym, edged with white, Bime Horiiaii. Mar 1. 

AwreLOMi* Oiiujiei. apparently a nigbly-coloiired foiin 
or the common Virginian Creeper, Oartonjtom. May IS. 

Apple Bcirrarrc oe C*ui, Afoallrtrd'j/iirf ictittBn, April 10. 



So ciet ies. 

HOTAL EORTIQULTUEAL 

The Temple Show. 

May 31, and Jum 1 and 2. 

Ton great annual event of the horticultural world in London 
tuok place In the Garden* of the Inner Temple, lent aa uiual 
by tlis Bencher! with kindly courtwy to the Society. 
Fortunately, tba weather waa gloriouely line and warm, and 
everything went off moat satiifactorily, the riillora arriving 
In great numbers lab in the afternoon of the flmt day. The 

wu an entire susence of grumbling, and the thanks of the 

with which lb* great function wa. conducted. For a general 
■urvey of the display a* a whole, we would rater our readers 

Among those who visited the show on the first day war* 
H.B.H. The Duke and Diicliess of (Jonnsuglit, Lady Pluwden, 
Uie Duke aud Duchess of Devonshire, Countess or Warwick, 
and Sir A. Arbuthoot. 

Orchid Committee. 

rramt : Harry i. Veltch, Esq., In the chair : and kauri. 
Ju, O'Brien (Hon. See,), W. H. Young, W. H. Prutheroo, 
H. J. Chapman, De B. Crawatiay, T. W. Bund, W. Thompanii, 
G. W. Lew.Schoneld, W. H. White, C. Winn, A. H. Srnar, 
A. Outram, H. M Fullett, H. Bnllmntiue, J. T. Gabriel, 
F. Mason, T. Butter, V.. Ash worth, W. Cobb, G. Shot land 
Ball, E. Hill, F. Sander, H. T. Pitt, W. B. Latham, 8. Cour- 
tiuld, and B. Broomen White. For Awards see separate 
list. 

It It difficult to atrikt a oorapailaon between the abOH of 
one year and another, but the general opinion waa that the 
iliow of Orcbldi aUgcd at the praacnt ahow waa the bent 
which hai ever been ataged at the Temple, and that tx- 
perlenes had taught tba exhibitor! to make a more effective 
display with their plant* than formally, all (he group! being 
well arranged, eome or them even artistically; an uniform 
setting of email Maidenhair Ferns, Asparagus pliunoauSf-A. 



SprangBri, Ac, playing an Important part In combining tha togloatuiua wen 

whole in en effective display, white end blotch 

* On ona aide of the central itage Blr Trevor Laws-nicst, unthrrtei, " Bun 

Bart, (gr., Mr. W. H. White), arranged by far Ue finest group 

In tha show, and perhaps tba beat which haa ever been abowti 

from Hi* Buiford Oatdsn*, svery plant in It being good, and 

the whole carefully arranged. Of tha taller plant! in the 

hack rows, two elegant apacimena lof Vasda tens, each with 

shout tbre* dpaeiLjowaTa, ebovSd that Hue old Orchid at Ita 

beat. Arranging well with them ware specimen" of the white 

Thnnla Jaa r a h alllana, with a n»re or ao ipikca ; the dark 

roae T. BenHniB, with a similar number ; the belt form of it 

being T. B. mperba, with very Urge roK-PDrple flowen. 

Among other* of the taller epeclmena noted aa remarkable were 

1 fine SornadU maenntha alba, with three enow-whil* Howe m, 

and ameral buda ; XpUeiKlmm priunatoearpuDi with nine 



me remarkable forma of O. eriipom, both 
forme, tha beat of the former being 0. e, 
iinthotei, "Burford variety,'' a pure white, with paleyellaw 
catroa ; a pretty purple-blotched O, Paantarm, aad aoM 
eicampUi of moat of tlie other ahowy anedea, marry of thaw 
having been grown at Burford for many yean. Among oUar 
remarkable plant* were a fine Dawdrobtum ^aiaonari, D. 
nobile noblllua, D. Victoria Begioa. eome magnificent 
MHtonia reillUria, a grand eaample of "pBadaroopili 
amabilla, MaadevalU* Harryama ngalia, with twenty-two 
flowen; M. H. mmlata, with forty brilliant blouraa; 
Cataxatam X iplaBdeMmlneeuu, some Unelseliipuipurau, 
L. x Pacebc, L.Cowani, l^liu-Cattlaya x ammlaaud X Ca* 
hamiana, and the cliaruiing and ran Cymbidtam tigrbuou, 
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SULENIPEDIUM MACROCHILUM 
GIGANTEUM GRANDE. 

Thi illDBtration in oar •applemoDt this week 
wu drawn for ui by Mr. Worthing ton Smith at 
the meeting of the Bowel Horticultnrel Society 
on Hay 16, but we were not fortunate .enough to 
be able to examine the plant at close qunrtera. It 
seams aa if tba doraal lepal waa abaent, the anterior 
one (of two united] is broad at the baae, and 
tapering at the apex into a long point ; the two 
lateral petals are also prolonged into long, twisted, 
rib bou -like tails ; the third petal of this aeriee is 
the lip, which presents: its usual character. Within 
this outer series there appear to be other three long- 
tailed segments, which may be representatives of 
the outer three stamens, which, in Cyprinedium, 
are usually abortive. The column we had no 
opportunity of inspecting. Whether tbii inter- 
pretation of the flower be correct or not, there is 
no question as to ita ornamental character. The 
hybrid has as ita parents C. graude and S. candatum 
Lindeni ; and it was shown by Messrs. J. Veitoh ft 
Sons, Chelsea, 



Fig. 1 28. — iiuvblk heuuma "jatsiE 
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apike*, E. WaUtail, K. X Kudmlo-Walliui, K. x e ioaantuhiin 
lBucuchlluio, B. eVhomburgkl, and oilier tall BpideudninM, 
UiiLidiumi. Itc. Th*. CaUleyu repniented wen of the bout, 
Ihe varieties or C. Hoaal*! neladiiuj a gnud plant of the pure 
white C. at. Waguerl with eleven flowen, one irf tlie Bneet 
i]>eclujena or white Cattleyn ever produced ; C. M. Oooasena- 
Una, a uharmlug ulnah-whlts flower with the ndat vivid 
vlalet-tiuted-crinuon !ip, having a -distinct bluah-whlte 
margin ; and other fine forma such as C- H- -Beinaeklana. 
The forms of C. Mendell wen equally good, the but perhaps 

with roay-c.rlmson Up. The many Cyprlpcdiume wennmarti. 
able for their handsome foliage, aa well ai for their One flowen. 
Among (hem wen grand examplea of C. x Fowlarianom, 
" Burford variety ;" the beat type of C. Lawn 
ona of the moat itataly ipecie* ; 
Swanlanuni enperbajD, C. Hookeila 

Among ths jnany ^ood Odon- 



wen Uaadevallis O'Bricnlai 
Qelenglana, U. Wcndlundia 
bractaoaa, P. Lawnnceani 
labelluin; V. amnesiacs, 
ullginosa, a tiny plant, wltl 
Baei ulalijiiiu geminatulu, R. 



i Larkl 



ekpant 



ua, H. hlaroglyphlca, Folyalachy 
i, a little beauty, with pale w 
P. bulbophyllohleti, Campanaiiiia 

celnpla trlchoglosaa, and a pretty 
a near to It. elegana ; Habenaria rboSn- 
Loddlgesll, the nn natural hybrid 
Bulbophyllum barbhjernni. 



cephalu! 



sndiflon 



with all ipite*. 



act ap with tha scarlet CoehlkMla' Noeallana, sent by V. 
Tnosnos, Esq., Walton Gnngs, Stone, Sulfa., itagid with 
the usual skill displayed by his gardener, Mr. W. Stores*. 
All were good, and tpecially fine were Odontngloaanm oris- 
piira Arthur Briscoe, a finely- formed, blotched floweri O. > 
Ceradinel Wsltoneusls, and a x C. BoebUngl. both ransar, 
Sad showing. Ihe two cstrenua of the many foRsa. IX 
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Mumphana K1nc Alfred, * very flneiysheped flower, with 
yeQowiah-white ground colour, blotched with tawny-brown ; 
a x iod«r*rai«nam ilbo-munlonun. a large, white fl 
spotted with reddish-purple ; a uohln plant of O. 
joipnreum » itb. two spikes, one of forty-three, mil the other 
of thirteen flowers. All the other plants wore also superbly 
grown, and of flue quality. 

Adjoining ill a vny pretty ud tastefully ■aranped group, 
•cut by Sir PnetiiRicK Tiny, But., Clue Lawn, EaatBheeu 
(St.. Mr. W. H. Young). Blevrtedatthc hack, was s fine spec I - 
imo of DeDdrobsum thyrsi flonim with ten spikes, and arranged 
mi each aids ware noble specimens at Cymbldium Lowianuui 
alternating with equally flat large plants of Leslie purpurata, 
[In latter ba.i tig font vary remarkable varieties, vis., L. p. 

thur Wigan, L. p. Russelllane, L. [p. Ethel Gray, 



. with four heavy pendent stripe* of orange- 
forty to sixty on each raceme, and two nor* 
and a grand plant of the yellow-coloured 
aWwloi Cloweill, with nineteen One blooms, both seeming 



J. RvtMiaroBD, Esq., MP., Beardwood, Blackburn, staged 
a pretty group, made up principally of very remarkably DM 
forma of Cettlojs Moeslss, all the spaaisseai being well frown 



PkaliFnopaiB Sandsrlana " Wlgans va 
pur* roee-pink PheLenopsls, and One - 
any known Fhabenopsis ; (^mMtlnit 
'pikes ; Cjrpripediita callnsutu Qam 



ety,' the ; 






new form of iAllo-Cattlaya 
pnrpurata). named L.-C. x Aphrodite " Ruth." A glorious 
wblta flower, the tuba of the Up tinged with yellow, and the 
AMjlmU lobs developed as.inC. Mendeli, and exhibiting the 
tlob ross-criniion tint, ai in good forma of that species— a 
charming hybrid. Of the CaMleya Mosike, C. 11. glortosa, 
with ita rlchly-colouron laige-llpped flowers waa one of tie 
bait Mosslals ahown, and the C. 11. Wsgueri, |C. H. Kelnecki- 
ana, and C. 11. Bappartlana, very rauiarkabla wblta focma. 
. WalTXBC. Walks*, Esq., Wlncbmora Hill <gr., Mr Geo. 
Cragg), staged «= effective colleotlou, made up of good 



FlO. m.-'DODBLB WHITE B 
(BihibJUd it the Temple HI 



* by Mr. T. 8. Ware. Sec p. a 



C. beUstnlurn album, C. X Godefroyie, hybrid, very pretty ; 
CatUeya aktnueri alba or the bast type, C. superbnm splen- 
rtena, C. rJchlUeriana, C. X Lowryuui, Lsello- Cattleya X 
Schilleriana, Odontogloeanm nrlapum, O. X excellene, and 
a X elsgantlni | Mexlllarla Banderlana, Trichoptlle tortilla, 
Snathoglsttli Veillardl, Ccelogyne Bchlllerlana, Dendrobtum 
X polyphleWun), D. X Venus, Bpidendrum Walllall, "■* "- 



■of at 



with ti 



'elsrj 



(lowers 



eribede* 






a nne Odnntoglosii 

tinning, W. A. Oio.n-r, Esq., Palroak Lodge, Blshnpatoke 
(ir.. Hr. E. Out), staged aniee group, the main features In wbloli 
were eome vary floe Cattleya Mom!*, arranged with good 



tMon 



a, Oncldlun 



it being 



eworthy •pedmen of Mlltonla Flutiamopals covered 
with flowers. 

Halt Mhjmim 8. Gooaa, Kingston Hill (gr., Mr. Buckle), 
staged a nice collection or Odontoglossums, Including line 
O. arurpnm, O. Belli, O. Paecatorel; aim good Mlltonla 
Ttxiuaiia, lsella purpurata, MaadevallLea, Cyprlpedinms, Ac. 
Elevated at the back, Major Joioit, Sunnlngdale Park, 
sle |gr., Mr. Fred. J. Thome), exhibited two of the 
.tuples of Dm cultivation in the iboir, via., Luddc- 



Next H. Jules Bva-Lal 
Coon), had a OH of very 
in hi* usual admirable manni 
the nobis plant of O. crlapnm auguilum 
(tameam' Caronirif, May IS, 18*9, and tfa< 
of the Hnaat of blotched crlspntus, a character whldi it well 
Buataina. When illustrate.!, the figure waa add to be an 
.exaggeration, but, on comparison to.day, we are happy to 
aaj it la an exact representation. Another remarkable form 

peculiar form, the upper sepal having a distinct reddish band 
up she centre, and the other aepala and petals quaintly 
spotted, the latter being crimped ; several otli 



Lalret 



>, of ai 



Mlltonla veilllaita Cbl 

Blppollta, with many flowers on the splki 

Cattlsjra x Mrs. Albert live, one or the Una 

coloured Tonus of L.-C. X Aphrodite (Eudora). 

Finlahlng the artugemesU on that side of the tent, 



ilogloasum Hal II 
.ir. A fineO. X 
LKllo-Catlleya X 
Ike. and L*Ho. 
id richest- 



na; Cypripedlnn 



very pretty arrangement of Orchids, sat up wank Kit) and 
foluge-planta, sent by Maura. Jan. Hack nous* 4 Son of 
York, remarkable being a very handsomely spotted form of 
O. criapum, a fine specimen of Bot"""" """ """* "" 

of 8. Amealis, CatUeya Mendeli, 
heiletnltrm, Liella tenebroaa, 4c. 
■ Oh the other aide, Meears. B. 8. WitLUKB at Bow, Hollo- 
way, staged an extensive group, In which were eighteen tils. 
Uoetfonoi orCattleyaNcatte,'*nd nearly aa many of C. Men- 
deli ; aome fine Onoldium K^re^al 1 !*"" 1 ^, O. aarcodse, and 
O. concolor ; a fins bit of Odontoglossum crlspum, and moat 
of the other showy species, including O. x Edition, a pretty 
hybrid ; Calantse vsratrlfoUa, C. Banderiana, Mlltonla atet 
aiu, GcBloRyne Masasngeana, Ananlna Cloweall, Dendroblum 

color, V, tares, a fins lot of LieIIa pnrpurata, and a good 
representative colleolion of the Cypripedlume of the season. 

Mean. Btaki.bv-Mubiw A Asutoh, BoutbgaU, bad an 
cxteuaive group, and one of the beat arranged, the outline 
being relieved by two elevated cork- work stands, the pockets 
or which contained good Odontogloasuni crlsputn, Miltonia 
Tcilllaria, and other Orchids, the back-row between the 
atanrhi being filled in with (rand Onchllum Msrshalllanum, 
0. sarcodes, O. virlcojura, and other elegant species. Intbls 
group the forms of Ladia pnrpurata were Bne ; a very remark- 
able white variety (which, however, was not perfectly deve- 
loped), named L p. Aahtoni, and in the CatUeya*, C. MoasiB 
Mra. C. H. Felling, a vary richly-eioloured variety, of perfect 
form, was the beat. C. Mendeli " Constance, " a pretty white) 
form waa remarkable, and noteworthy were Epidendrntu 
haatatum, Cyprlpedlum "Oertrude Holllngton," and some 
remarkably One Lsella tenebroaa. 

Mr. Jaa. Cvfheh, Cheltenham, had an extensive group 
replete with good things, the background carried up eflea- 
tlvely with Oncldium MarehaUlanum, O. aireodes, O. sntpll- 
"atum, Epldendrum radicans, E. x O'Bnenlanum. and otlier 
elegant species. The forms of Lwlla purpurata and the 
Cattleyaa were specially good. 

Mesara. Cii.ahi.iii worth A Co., BeaUm, Bradford, staged 
an excellent group In which the strain of Odontoglossum 
ciisjiutn said to come from a new district, waa reinarkai.lt, 
some of them showing excellent and distinct feature!. 
Among tbe bestCattlcya Mobile wen C, M. Halneoklana and 
C. II. aurea insgulAca, and the varieties of Leila purpurata 
gave as the beat L. p. afiro-rubena, L. p. Rossellium inuliua, 
and L. p. fulgens, all good. Other good tblnga In this group 
were Cyprlpedlum X Gertrude Holllngton ; the curious L&ella 
x clnnabroaa ; Bpl-tttlia X Haatonenats tl-. clnnabarina X 
S. X O'Brienlana); Spi-Lislla X radlco-purpursts ; Vanda 
teres glgantea; Odontogtossnin X Adrian m ■ Mlltonla 
vexillaria Bmpreai Augusta Victoria; Ladlo-Cattleya x 
Hippolyta, of specuUly bright colour j a Una strain of CatUeya 
Hchilleriana, Oncldium phyipatArhilnra, afuderallia X 
CoortauldUna, and other Maadeva)lias. 

Messrs. Hr.uH Low A Co., Bull old,' well lurnlahed the 
remainder or the centre stage, with one or the beat and best- 
arranged groups they have ever exhibited, and containing all 
Important plants, and no osdluary small "padding." Cattleya 
Moaslie "Beauty of Bush Hill," waa a truly nugnllceut 
rluhly-eoloured, large flower, exhibiting a very extraordinary 
volnlng on tbe aepala and petals, and a peculiar rose- purple 
feather up the petals ; a remarkable exhibit. The other 
formaof C. Moslat were of the beat strain; C. M. Wagnerl, 
Low's variety, of a peculiar white, with cowslip-yellow disc. 
TI.e fine strain of CatUeya Mendeli, culminated in C. U. 
Perfection, well worthy or id name, bluah- white, with ruby. 
crimson lip, and among the many specimens of Oncldium 
ainpllatum, was O. a. cltrinnm, totally diderent In colour to 
- the type. Lsella purpurata la ibis group were also good, and 
In It wen floe Odontoglosaums and Cypripediuma, So. 
, In the next tent, Messrs. F. Bandi& A Co., of BL Albans 
and Bruges, staged a grand display, having a tabla some 00 
feet in length, well displaying their grand strain or Udonto- 
gtoesum crispum, which certainly have an uniformly fine 
character in large well-shaped blooms, prolific In heavily 
blotched forms. The finest example of the pore white form ul 
this strain was enclosed In a glass case with some ornamental 
1 ullage, and bore a grand spike of large Dowers of the O. c. 
Duchess type, but superior to that one. Along the table were 
noted small groups of selected hybrids of this strain, also 
excellent forms'of 0. X Wilcksauam, O. x Aaderaonlanum, 
and O. x Ruckerianum, some of them being profusely and 
others sparsely spotted. Belrctlng only the most remarkable 
plants, we noted a very handsome form of Hophro-LstlU x 
Marriu ttl with clear chrome-yellow flowers ; a ftophro- Cattleya 
between S. grandiflon and C. Acklnndia, with very distinct 
and pretty bright red flowers ; a new hybrid between CatUeys 

form of those of L. tenebroaa, and colours of C. Mossta ; a 
fine strain of CatUeya Moaaue, one of the plants having sis 
llowera oo a spike, a number perhaps not previously attained ; 
a batch of tbe pretty Dendroblum atroviolaceuni, tbe noble 
Miltonia X Bleuaua splendent, a fine specimen or Cielogync 
llsyana, with about fifty spikes; the favourite Cyprlpedlum 
callosum Bsndein, and the pretty and still not common C. 
Banderlanuni, with four flowers on a spike; C x conco-bel- 

larla Mooreana, with quaint, large dark green flower ; good 
good forma of Odontoglossum X Adrians, a fine plant of Bpl. 
phronltla x Veltchl, the singular Hulbophyllnin barblgerutn, 
Oncldium auperblens, a vsry large form or Odontoglossuni 
msculatum, Lstlio- Cattleya x Hippolyta, Dendroblum denal- 
floriun Bchroderl, D. Qotdlei, and tome superb forms of Hil- 
tcnla vexillsrls, 4c. 
Luuwio Monti, Esq., The Poplars, Avenue Boad, BL 
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Johns Wood (gr., Mr. J. O. Clark), staged a pretty and 
efiecUvely-arrangad group, to which the varieties of Odonto- 
glossum citrosmum gave character. The largest plant bore 
four line spikes, making it an effective oentre to the group. 
Borne excellent Odontoglossum erispum, O. Halli, and other 
Odontogloasums, Dendrobium Devonianum, and fine Cattleyaa 
and Lsliaa, all arranged to show to the beat advantage, were 
remarked. 

Messrs. Lnrocir, Brussels, had a large group, remarkable 
for the bewildering variations of Odontoglossums, among 
which it is difficult to describe where species end and varieties 
begin. Prominent were the fine forma of O. x Adrians, two 
very fine ones being O. x Adrian* tlgrinum, and O. x Argus ; 
and associated with them was a very peculiar hybrid, with 
prettily-spotted flowers, probably between O. Hunnewellianum 
and O. odoratum. Among the large collection of forms of 
Odontoglossum erispum, both white and spotted, O. c Miss 
Linden, a prettily-formed, heavily-blotched flower, was noted 
as being the best; O. c "The Baby," was a grand flower, 
with large purple blotch in each segment. Among other 
specially noteworthy varieties were O. Pescatord Miss Otelet, 
a very handsome bloom; O. x Oawenbergi, very showy; 
O. triumphans "Golden King," a bloom of a clear tawny 
yellowish hue ; O. x clrrho-Halli, O. sceptrum nobilius, Mil* 
tonla vexillaria Llndeni*, a noble variety, with very large 
flowers, attractively veined with rose-pink ; M. v. Jupiter, of 
a delicate rose-pink ; and a number of very singular-looking 
forms of O. x Wilckeanum and O. x Andersonianum. 

H. T. Prrr, Esq., Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. T. Thurgood), 
showed Oattleya intermedia, " Bosslyn variety," which may be 
described as a blush-white C. L Parthenia— very pretty. 

Waltbb Cobb, Esq., Dulcote, Tunbridge Wells (gr., Mr. J. 
Howes), showed MUtonia vexillaria, " Dulcote variety," the 
prettiest bright dark rose form yet exhibited. Captain O. W. 
Law SoBoriBLo, New-Hall-Hey, Rawtenstall (gr., Mr. Shill), 
showed L*lia purpurata " Annie Louise," a beautiful, finely- 
coloured flower with petals handsomely veined rose-purple. 

Taos. 8tattkr, Esq., Manchester (gr., Mr. Johnson), showed 
as Leila purpurata " 8tatteriana " a similar variety ; also the 
blue Dendrobium Victoria Reglna. T. B. Haywood, Esq., 
Reigate (gr., Mr. C. J. Baiter), showed Ltelia pun urata " Mrs. 
Haywood," and Cattleya Mossia " Ajax," both good. A. War- 
burton, Esq., Vine House. Haslingden (gr., Mr. Lofthouse) 
sent L«elia einnabroaa. M. Julxs Raoot showed Leila x 
Ragotiana (grandls x cinnabarina), with narrow orange- 
coloured flowers, several on a spike. C. L. N. Ingram, Esq, 
(gr., Mr. F. W. Bond), showed Ladlo-Cattleya X Amaxone (C. 
maxima x L. purpurata), a pretty light flower, and L. pur- 
pura ta fulgens. 

Floral Committee. 

Present: Edward Mawley, Esq. (Chairman), and Messrs. 
C. J. Batter, H. B. May, 8. A. de Qraaff, Chaa. Jeffries, J. W. 
Barr, Chaa. T. Druery, R. Dean, C. Blick, Herbert J. Cut- 
bush, John Laing, J. F. McLeod, B. Molyneux, Edwin 
Beckett, J. H. Fitt, E. T. Cook, Jas. Walker, W. Howe, D. & 
Crane, J. Jennings, and R. Wilson Ker. 

GKOUPS. 

In the tent which crosses the big one, containing Orchids, 
ftc, in the middle of it, Messrs. W. Fbomow ft Sons, Button 
Court Nursery, Chiswick, put up a group of Japanese Acers, 
in nearly all the known varieties, as small plants, varying 
from 1| to 5} feet. A variety named sraguineum variegatnm, 
which was shown only in small examples, was noted as 
remaikably attractive in tint, which in the young leaves is 
vivid-crimson and red-purple, the youngest ones being entirely 
of crimson ; A. palmatum vanegatum, A. involution variega- 
tutn, A. palmatum roseo-marginatum, A. p. laciniatum, 
A. Japonicum aureura, are the more remarkable in leaf tints, 
or in the form of the leaf. The group was agreeably set off 
by plants of the Bermuda Lily. 

Messrs. Caipps ft Sons, Nurserymen, Tunbridge Wells, had 
in the same tent a group of Acers, older examples of good 
varieties, but not containing novelties ; many of the varieties 
showed their value as decorative plants for the cold con- 
servatory, or as groups in the open, sunk in the turf or 
otherwise displayed. 

Mr. J. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, Surrey, placed a group 
of Japanese Acers in considerable variety out-of-doors. Among 
the more remarkable, were the pretty Beech with a rose- 
tinted margin to the leaf (Fagus tricolor), the purple leaved 
Birch, silver variegated Sweet Chestnut, a handsome variety ; 
a variegated 8ycamore, variegated Ivies, with small and with 
large leaves ; Tree-Ivies, made so by grafting, such as Hedera 
arborea dentataand others. One of his beds waa filled with 
plants of Viburnum Opulus macroocphalum, and V. plioatum, 
one of the best, most abundantly flowered. The white and 
green-leaved Eurya japonica latilolia variegata was used 
effectively for an edging to tin beds. The Japanese Vibur- 
nums are particularly nice as wall plants. 

Messrs. Fisher, Son ft 8ibrav, Royal Nurseries, Hands- 
worth, Sheffield, had planted out a very extensive group of 
"picture-trees and shrubs," including the finest of the 
Japanese Acers— A. Negundo foliis variegatis, A. japonicum 
aureum, Andromeda japonica variegata, Quercus concordia, 
the yeUow-foliaged Oak; Cupressus macrocarpa lutea, a 
variety that keeps its colour in age; Tree-Ivies in variety, 
which make nice stuff for facing shrubberies, and filling beds 
on the gross. These were shown in green and variegated 
forms ; b Hides these were Hedera canadensis Crippsii, H. 
spectabilis, Silver Oem, Golden-blotched, Ac. We remarked 
Ilex Wilsoni, established plants of which bear leaves bigger 
than those of Shepperdt ; and not like that, it is a berry- 



bearing plant (First-class Certificate); and of Larix Kiempfert, 
the Chinese Larch, a nice example in a pot, was shown. 

L'Hobtioolb Colonials, Ltd., Brussels, General Director 
M. Luden Linden, showed a group consisting of Hydrangea 
Hortensia Mariesii, small plants, with fine heads of bloom ; H. 
Hortensia, with palest lilac flowers ; H. paniculate, a well- 
flowered tall standard ; Phlladelphua Lemoinei Gertbe de 
Neige ; Olearia stellulata, with dense cylindrical heads of 
white flowers, larger than those) of the well-known O. Haasti. 
The group contained, besides these, Ghent Aaaleas, Axalea 
mollis x sinensis N. Beats, flowers yellow and orange-crimson* 
a very showy thing ; A. mollis albicans, with cream-coloured 
flowers ; A.m. x sinensis Dr. Pasteur, with large corymbs of a 
soft orange colour; A. hybrida fL-pL Freya,a flower with a 
pale yellow and pink centre, Ac 

In the big tent, Messrs. W. Cutbush ft Sox, Hlghgate and 
Barnet, staged a very extensive group, of which pink Carna- 
tions 8ouvenir de la Malmaieon formed the middle ground- 
work, dwarf plants, possessing good blooms ; isolated round 
groups of mixed varieties of Carnations and of Riohardla 
Elliottiana stood prominently in the front, with a margin to 
the whole of Adiantuma. The rear of the group consisted of 
Palms and Bamboos, fronted by numbers of Rose Crimson 
Rambler, Hotela astilboides, and Mollis Aaaleas in some 
variety. The whole was effective, as consisting of small 
plants. 

Messrs. Geo. Jackmak ft Son, nurserymen, of Woking, 
Surrey, had a fine exhibit of large, globular-trained plants of 
the new hardy Clematis ooccinea varieties, or rather hybrids 
with that species. The flowers have much similarity as 
regards shape, all being rather less closed, as in C. coccinea, 
some, indeed, spreading considerably ; and the colours range 
from palest flesh, through pink, to purple of various shades. 
We think that these crosses form pretty decorative plants, 
not offending by reason of gaudineas or great size of blossoms. 
A few cut flowers of C. coccinea were shown for comparison 
sake 

An equal place of honour at the end of the tent waa taken 
by Mr. W. Icbtoh, Granard Nursery, Putney, with a mis- 
cellaneous group, in which Araucarea excelsa, various Palms, 
*<** Negundo foliis variegatis, Bamboos, Dracaena DoucetU, 
Bermuda Lilies, Hydrangeas, Galadiuma, Ericas, some very fine 
Lily of the Valley, a specialty of the nursery ; and Asparagus 
plumosus formed the greater proportion of the plants shown. 

Messrs. Richard Smith ft Co., Worcester, presented their 
annual display of Clematis in pots ; better bloomed, we thought, 
than ever. Where all was so excellent in variety, and culture 
eo good, it aeems invidioua to name any one variety, still the 
varieties Sensation, Lawsonlana, Excelsior, Gloire de 8t. 
Jullen, Anderson Henry, purpurea elegans, Grand Duchess, 
and Lord Nevill, would please the most exacting amateur- 
gardener. The group consisted of about a score of plants, 
spherical in form, and from 8 to 6 feet high. 

A telling group of stove decorative plants, in which 
Anthnriumsand Aloeasias, with remarkably flnefollage, formed 
the main feature, was contributed by Messrs. Wills ft 8eoab, 
florists, Onslow Place, 8outh Kensington. We noted excellent 
examples of the following Anthuriums, viz., crystallinura, 
very perfect leaves ; and Vettchi ; and of Alocaaiaa there were 
argyrea, with boldly-banded leaves; Sanderiana, Thi- 
bautiana, with light green veins and ribs, the intervening 
spaces being of a dark moss-green tint; Mortfontainensis, 
Lowii grandis, and metalllca. Other plants in the group 
consisted of nine Nidularium fulgens, the glowing tint of the 
central leaves very telling ; Phrynium variegatum, Dracama 
Godsefilana, D. Goldieana, a fine piece of this difficult plant ; 
Dieffenbachia Bauaei ; and of Palms standing at the back, 
were Martineiia Caryotlfolia, 8tevensonia grandifolia, Ver- 
achaffeltia splendens, intcrspread over all being Crotons, 
Marantas, Bamboos, Ac 

One of the showiest and choicest groups consisting of 
flowering subjects, waa that shown by Messrs. J. Veitch ft 
8oms, Ltd., Royal Exotic Nursery, King's Road, Chelsea. 
We noted plants of hybrid Axaiea mollia in much variety, 
Lemolne's Philadelphus Boule d' Argent, which has double 
flowers, Viburnum macrocephalum, Andromeda speciosa 
Cassinefolia, Cytisus acoparius aureo-varlegatus, with white 
mealiness on the foliage ; Hydrangea Hortensia Maresei (see 
fig. in supplement), Rhododendron hybridum, Prometheus 
and John Waterer, to give strong masses of bright colour ; 
Lilac Mme. Lemoine, with small spikes of pure white flowers, 
Alstromeria pelegrina alba, Wistaria sinensis, as standards, 
Eremurua robuatus, and E. r. ElTOsianus, E. himalaicua. 
Hydrangea paniculata var. grandiflora, aa standards, and 
quite effective as such. The back part consisted of Bamboos, 
and the front of small plants of Japanese Acers. 

Messrs. Fisher, So*, ft Si bray, showed a mixed 
group of good varieties of Lselia purpurata, Anthnrium 
Bcherxerianum, Handsworth variety; A. Andreanum atro- 
aanguineum, Alocasia argyrea, examples of Panax and Araliaa, 
including a large one of A. pulohra; Draaena DoucetU, 
Asparagus procumbens, small Palms, Axaiea Miss Buiste, a 
small white-flowered, very floriferoua variety ; Cypripediums, 
Bertolonias, and 8onerilaa. 

ROSES. 

There were rather more of these than usual, and in most 
cases the quality was beyond the average ; but the excessive 
heat iu the tents soon caused the best flowers to lose their 
freshness. There waa little to choose between the groups of 
Messrs. W. Paul ft Bon, Messrs. G. Paul ft Box, and Mr. 
C. Turner, all of which were first-rate, and well set up. 
H. P. " Tennyson," from Wartham Cross, is evidently a grand 
new Rose. The habit is good ; flowers large and full, and of 



a clearer colour than Lady Mary FlUwilliam. Empress 
Alexandra of Russia waa also in good form, and certainly it 
stands out as one of the most distinct Roses we have. Tht 
peculiar shades of salmon and bronxy-red were most taking 
We noticed in this group the climbing form of Mrs. W. J. 
Grant. Like most climbing sports, this is not so good as the 
normal variety. Clio, Madame Abel Chatenay, and dimsoa 
Queen, were among the best cut blooms, occupying ten large 
boxes. All of the plants were good, especially Marquise de 
Litta, Souvenir du Roeieriste, Gounod, Spenser, and Souvenir 
de Madame E. Verdier. The last named will run K. A. 
Victoria very close when better known. A comparatively 
new variety, named Bouvenir de President Oarnot, is one of 
the beat soft salmon flesh Roses we hare. This was one of the 
best exhibits we have seen. 

Mr. C. Turkkr, Slough, did not show any cut flowers this 
year, but had a grand group of plants that were well grown, 
and set up with great taste. Here again Souvenir de £. 
Verdier and Caroline Testout were most noticeable, while it 
is almost superfluous to add that Crimson Rambler was very 
prominent. Messrs. G. Paul ft Bon, Cheshunt, exhibited some 
good standards and dwarfs. Psyche, a new semi-double of 
soft pink shades is showy, and likely to prove a good com- 
panion to Crimson Rambler, which it resembles in growth 
and in the form of the truss. Dawn, another new Rose from 
Cheshunt, is also good ; this is semi-double, and a very bright 
flesh-pint Elsie Fngier and Madame de WatteviUe an 
always well shown by Messrs. Paul ft Sox ; nor must CsrmiM 
Pillar, with its bright carmine blossoms, be omitted. 

A group of plants, and eight large boxes of cut Roses, cams 
from Messrs. Rumsey ft Sow, Waltham Cross, but they wen 
not of the same quality aa those already mentioned. 

A very bright lot of small plants came from Mr. Jobs 
Roseau., Richmond Nursery, Richmond. 

A new Tea Rose, named 8unrise, came from Mr. G. W. 
Piper, The Nurseries, Uckfield, who staged six of "The 
Princess " stands, in the same style aa was recently seen at the 
Drill Hall Meetings. It is one of the most distinct Roses we 
have, and its perfume was remarked by alL Unfortunately, the 
great heat caused the flowers to droop quickly. Probably 
thia is the moat distinct new Rose of the year, both the 
colouring and deep bronzy foliage being unique, and 
attracting considerable attention. It waa figured in oar 
issue for May 20. 

Those who have attended the Temple Show during the past 
few years will remember the grand cut Roses from Mr. G. 
Mount, Canterbury, and who this year staged quite 500 
blooms of perfect form ; Mrs. W. J. Grant, Bridesmaid, 
Catherine Mermet, Clio, La France, and Caroline Testoot 
were superb. Mr. Mount cuts his flowers with no niggardly 
hand, and many of those staged had stems fully 2 feet in 
length. 

There was a scarcity of new Rones, Tennyson, Bonnie, 
Dawn, and Psyche being the beet. 

CACTACEOUS PLANTS. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch ft Sons, Royal Exotic Nurseries, 
King's Road, Chelsea, again made a large exhibit of Phylkv 
cacti in bloom. In Gardeners' Chronicle^ June 4, ISM, we 
gave a capital illustration of the group exhibited last year. 
Awards of Merit were recommended to three varieties on the 
present occasion, and others of remarkable beauty were 
Ursula, orange-red in colour ; Marsua, distinct pink ; Plato, 
deep crimson ; Heda, Cooperi, white ; Favourite, pink ; U 
Belle, white ; and many others. There were upwardi of 
600 plants. 

HiPPKASTRUMS. 

Captain Uolfobd, Westonbirt House, Tetbury (gr., Mr. 
ChapmanX exhibited one half-doxen of his marvellous Hipp* 
astruina. Flying Fox had inverse flowers of deep crimsoo ; 
Desmond is a very light-coloured flower of compact imbricate 
form, lined in places with rich crimson ; Holocaust is » 
bright flower, of large sixe, somewhat spreading, scarlet, with 
considerable white in the throat ; Templar, of the type of 
Desmond, but the petals are more pointed ; The Cxar is after 
the style of Flying Fox, but in colour is very much deeper. 
Messrs. Paul ft Soies also showed some fine Hippeastrnme. 

CANNAS. 
Messrs. H. Cavmell ft Sons, 8wanley, Kent, made an 
exhibit of Gannaa in the magnificent manner we nave become 
accustomed to expect from 8wanley. The collection included 
the very beat of the new Continental " Gladiolus-like " 
varieties, and the cultivation given the plants enabled one to 
see them in a dwarf and vigorous condition. Some of the 
more distinct and noteworthy in the group staged were anrca, 
pure yellow; Duchess of York, yellow, spotted with red; 
Aurore, Madame Pichon, Burbank, one of the very large but 
rather flimsy flowers; the well-known Queen Charlotte, 
Duchess of York, a richly spotted variety ; Comte de Bou- 
chard, another fine variety of a similar type ; Madsras Crory, 
Lawrence D. Anthony Croxy, Leon Vassilier, Robert 
Christie, ftc 

BEGONIAS. 

The tuberous-rooted Bagonias formed a very bright feature 
in tent No. 4. There were several large trade display*, com- 
posed of abundaitly flowered plants. 

Mr. Thos. 8. Ware (Ltd.), Hale Farm Nurseries, Totten- 
ham, made one of the grandest displays with tubcitms-rooted 
Begonias ever seen at the Temple Show. Almost all of the 
varieties shown were double-flowering ones, and two of these 
were sketched by our artist on the first day of the exhibition. 

In addition to the four splendid varieties described under 
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■a Jessie Pop*, ft (toner of vary «■ 
* ■ Bret cites 



i Malmalson Carnation 






hate enormous substance lad breadth, ud the IDHglni w* 
uncommonly wavy. The met aire or (he Bower and Hi 
characteristic form may be eoeii on reference to flg. ISO. 
la colour tt It pete salmon pink; M shown th* plant ha** 
perfect habit «« j>t tint th e weigh t of the blooms renders staking 
a necessity. The foliage u of moderate sise ud deep green In 
eolonr. The other variety !■ Mary Pop*. » pure wilt* flower. 
Other fine varieties In thin exhibit wore Pride ot Kent, 
carmine with whitish centre ; Miss Alice Beer, bright carmine, 
with ■ few wall* ipobi sparsely spread oyer the petals ; Prime 
Donne, eelmoa scarlet, very huge flower, lighter In colour 
towards centre ; Duke of York, Interne crlnuon, moderate in 
tii': Sylvia, a delightful clear roee colour; Mre. Dunbar 
Wood, pore white, very wavy In outline 
England, rich yellow ; Her Majesty, pan 
Devonshire, pink ; Hiss Berber* Rsy, coppery red. The few 
singles incloded were good, bat not of so noteworthy a rheneter 
as the doublet, which will be remembered as one of the dis- 
tinguishing restore* of this show. 

Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, Hither Green, London, 
8.K.,;hsd s 'group of Regoulea In which the single varieties 
were the more folly represented, and the plant* were inter- 
spersed with Adlantum and other ferns. Boms of the best 
varieties in the stand were Krs. T. Loot, rich roee colour ; 
Mrs. Beerbuhm Tree, white ; Hay Mauser, whit* with rose 
margins ; Admiration, deep reddish-yellow ; Sunlight, yellow ; 



represen ted by • plant of moderate site. Sir Edwin Smiths 
■ luge oval. Sat leaf, with high-coloured name, a bronzy- 
green surface, and a few rather large, very Irregular white 
spots. A particularly well-coloured plant of Madame Schmidt 
was noticed. The Mikado Is, perhspe, the darkest coloured 
variety of Calsdlnm obtainable, and very eombre in appear- 
ance. May Archer, a yellowlah-whit* leaf with red margins 
to the ribs, and lira. C. Archer, a very bright islf -coloured 
variety, are th* newest in Messrs. Veitcb'b. 

Messrs. Jons Lsisq as Sons Stsnetead Park Nurserisa, 
Forest HUI, London, B.K., bad a beautiful exhibit of Gala- 
dlumi, moatoftbem being of very euperlor merit, and though 
■tagtd next to Messrs. VarrcH * Sows' group of (lowering 
plants, they suffered less In comparison than might have been 
expected. There were very Boo plants of Gaspard Grayer, 
Triomphe de Comte, excellent, oandldum, Baron A. da 
Madame J. Box, Duchaaae da 
.1 to-leaved variety ; Louis A. 
]y self-coloured variety ; and 
a very charming plant of Rose Lalng. 

Or novelties we noticed I II nitration with leaves having a 
white or green ground, spotted, and occasionally suffused 
with red ; Alexander III., a deep, but bright rnby-red-leeved 
variety or decided merit and good habit; Itapocll, a variety 
with grean-and-red leave*, margined with pure green. ~— 
were pretty plant* of Silver Clond, ~ 
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and single-flowered varieties, and neither section prepon- 
derated. The exhibit wis very closely packed, like oil 
the others, and a few of the varieties were named, and or 
doubles we noticed Fleotee, I*dy Rothschild, rich apricot 
colour I Tbe Queen, while ; Duke of Fife, a magenta ahade of 
carmine; Lady B. Spencer Churchill, a plcotee type of flower; 
and Duchess ol Sutherland, pnre white. Messrs. Lalng have 
exhibited Begonias with uch sneces* for K long a time, Ihit 
the excellence of their strain ia well known. 

Meter*. H. Ciimt * So** between their exhibits of 
gloxinia* and Cannae had also a pretty group of Begonias, 
Including single and double flowering varieties In about equal 
proportions. Very pretty double* were Lady Camden, rich 



sn Intensely crimson single variety was very good; Miss Edith 
YiUiora, pink, and others. 

Messrs. Wise A Bos*, Wordtley, Stourbridge, had also a 
small group ot unnamed single and double-Dowered tuberous- 
rooted Begonias. 

Messrs. F. Sakdeb t Co., at. Albans, showed * re* pretty 
little plants or ornamental-leaved Begonias, the varietal 
names being Conspleun, Oemmsta, and Silver Bronte, all 
of them being very desirable plant*, 



present-day Calceolarias Is the appearance of new combina- 
tions of colours. Some Ave dosan or so plant* farmed Ufit 
attractive group. 

Messrs. Wen* A Sons, Wordstar, Stourbridge, had a table 
collection of fifty good specimens dr sd, s very good strain ; 
but the growth of some of the plants a little teller than In 
the preceding group ; though apparently not showing 
quite so much variation. 

Messrs. J.iini Csnn* A Co., seedsmen. High Holbom, 
bad a table group of some hundred plant* or high quality and 
variety, well grown and bloomed ; In addition, they had a 
ground group of a good yellow self, which It 1* saiil comet 
true from seed from carefully- fertilised (toners. Here and 
them a few plants of Calceolarias appeared In miscellaneous 
collection* or plants. 

CARNATIONS 
were to the Ibre In good quantity, ths Malmalion type being 
In the ascendant. It appear* possible that the Increase In 
sire In the ordinary Carnations will bring the types so closely 
together, that one type will be absorbed by the other. 

In the Orchld-lent Mr. C. Bllok, or. to M. R. Burr™, Esq., 
The Warren, Hayes, Kent, b*d a semi -circular group, pro. 
mlnent in which were several new Malntaiaons, vis., Horace 
Hutchinson, which would certainly have received an Award 
Of Merit, only that wire supports were used to keep the 

* 1 In position, which Is contrary to regulation* , this is a 

i aelf, of excellent form. In addition there were 
Juliette, oiear aoft rose ; King Oscar, pale red, Intermediate 
In tint between the two preceding ; Cecilia, a very line Urge 
yellow : Baldwin, a large soft pink self, very pleasing ; Mrs. 
Treiawny, pale scarlet ; Calypso, delicate ninth ; Nautilus, ■ 
little deeper In tint ; Mrs. Martin Smith, deeper still In tint ; 
and other*. 

Messrs. F. Bajdis A Co. had three new varieties of Mat- 
malaon Carnations, vis., J. Coles, bright crimson, the flowers 
Urge bat somewhat loose ; Ivanhos, not quite so dark, more 
or rose and lea* of crimson ; and Lily Measures, pale rose or 
deep rosy pink. 

Messrs. W. Cutbcsh A Son, nurserymen, Hlgbgate, had * 
large group on the floor, mainly composed of a bed or Mai- 
m*isonC*rn*tiouPrfnc**torWilet, with two large and two 
smaller mounds or Carnations at certain points. Of new 
varieties, there were Henry James, deep reddish-rose, fine In 
petal; Herbert J. Cutbush, bright crimson, tine In petal ; and 
Lady Ulric*. pale roee. 01 older varieties, there were Calypao, 
Queen or Buffs, 1st Vtolette, deep pink on ■ cream ground ; 
Sundrldge, pale bright scarlet, Bne petal ; Oermsnl*, Ac. 

Mr. C. THUMB, Royal Nursery, Bloogh, had a group com- 

Hlxtlo, yellow, Ae. 



bright crimsot 



Though this seems very considerable In proportion to that 
permitted to Carnations and other popular plant*, tbe large 
trad* grower* not only easily All all the spec* they can obtain, 
not would gladly have more. There lis* never been a poor 
exhibit of Caladlumi staged. 

The best amateurs collection of Caladium* wa* one from 
Punu Halu, Esq., Ashstead Park, Epsom [gr., Mr. Q. 3. 
Hunt), which -as rightly accorded ■ prominent position In 
teat No. *. All of the plant* In this exhibit were good, and 
they represented snob flnt-rat* varieties ss Baron A d* Both*, 
child, Lord Derby, Orpheus, Sir Henry Irving, Silver Cloud (s 
novelty of three seasons ago), Silver Queen, Sir Julian Gold- 
«nid, J. Plerpont Morgan (one of Messrs. VcrrcH'a novelties 
In 1BP7), Ac. One named Mr. Pantla full! was a handsome- 
leaved variety or the spotted type. 

A little comer group of Celediuras from R. HormaJf, Esq,, 
Thurlow Lodge, West Dulwteh, vaa a very commendable 
amateur's exhibit, which, though less extensive than the 
magnificent trade displays, and though the plant* were un- 
named, Included a quantity of moderate-ailed plants of good 

One of the best exhibits oT Caladiumt on this occasion traa 
one from Messrs. Jis. Veitch A Bone, Royal Exotic Nursery, 
Chelsea. The plants, though not larger In site than have been 
staged previously at the Temple, were very perfect examples 
of good cultivation and high colouring. The disposition of 
the plants left nothing to be desired from tht standpoint of 
effect ; each plant could be seen to the best advantage, waa 
absolutely clear ot It* neighbour, nod displayed tbe habit of 
theplant, the form of leufalid culourliig perfectly. Tbecsntre 
plant wa* a marvellously-good specimen of Rote bsing, a 

and mottled with green towards the msrgina. At the back 
cf the group were large specimens of Mrs. Harry Veltch, B. 8. 
WUIismt, Gaapard Grayer, Baron Adolphe de Rothschild, 
TTioanphe de Comte, Madame John Box, and Louis A. Van 
Hontta. Then there were oandldum, Marquis of Camden, 
exceptionally coloured ; Madame E, Pynsert, a self-coloured 
leaf of handsome appearance; Pantla Belli, a large broniy- 
green leaf, with whitish spots ; and Orlflamme, very bright 
centre of leaf, with bronzy-green margins. Lady Mosely and 
Sir Stafford Northeote are two fine varieties, and recent 
novel ties of Messrs, Ynrcn. The beautiful Ibis Rouge was 



at the Temple Show by Mr. : 



Messrs, J. Pkkd A Bom, Ronpell Park Nurseries, West 
Norwood, Surrey, who hsva staged Galadlunis wonderfully 

exhibit. Not only were Messrs. Pun's Caladlums of very 
large aire, some of them being *howu in li-lnch to 14-Inch 
pots, hut they were grown In the seme pott during the whole 
season. Some of the largest specimens represented varieties 
such aa Madame J. Box, Sir William Broadbent, Mrs. Hurry 
Veltob, oandldum, tbe beat specimen of Silver Clond that wa 
have aeen, John Feed, Hose Lalng, Roncador, OrlAsmms, Ac. 
There were smaller examples of Marie Mlljana, a self-coloured 
variety exceptionally well shown ; Argentine, pale green and 
whit* ; Mrs, John Peed, President M. de la Devantaye, W. E. 
Gladstone (new), a broniy-green leaf with very deeply coloured 
rib* ; Ibis Rose, Ibis Rouge, H. J. Chapman (new), a delicate 
looking variety of much merit, and many others. 

DECORATIVE PLANTS IN POTS," to. 

GALCBOLAHIAS. 

Being the season of the Calceolaria, It waa to be expected 
that several collectloiu would put In an appearance. 

At one end of the central Orchid Mags In the large tent, 
Mean*. Buttok A Boss, of Beading, had a grand group of 
their fine strain, remarkable alike for dwarf, compact growth, 
brilliancy of tint, florlferouancte and variety. Some finely- 
marbled, white-ground varieties were * mmB the,n '• mnd Uwr * 
were yellow and crimson nets, y w leading feature about 
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best possible advantage, 
, the sulphur, creamy- 
id orange, were apeclally 
.■ml Buiaiug wore Charles Rivers, Phidias, 
<lly Lleblg, Anthony Koster (line), Rudrard 



attractive. 

HugoKceter, ; _. 

Kipling, Aids, and Com! 

Mr. Jons RoseitL, Richmond, also staged an excellent 
exhibit ; the plants were not, however, quite so compaat in 
growth aa the former, bat the shade* of colour and variety 
were equally as good, The best were Norma and General 
Brallmont. 

Mr. Cms. Tunirim staged a small group of tbe indict 
variety, which contained a tew good plant* ; bat, on the wholt, 
specimens of twenty year* 
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In evidence In the same collection. 
Mr. Ws. Bull, Chelsea, had a 
Victoria, a very Bne form ofD. Lind 
better defined, small plants being in excellent Chan 
Other well-grown Dracrnea were to be seen in the i 

Messrs. Bivdis A Co. staged Alocaale specUbllle, 111 
Lowii, but of better habit i also A. spectabLUs nana. 
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HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, Ac. 

These wen u usual very largely represented, end in great 
variety, commencing at the western end of the long tent on 
the north side. 
.Messrs. Wallacs ft Co., nurserymen, Colchester, had a* 
group of Lilies in pots on the ground, and also cut flowers on 
a table. Among the former were L. x Marhan, Martagon 
k Hansoni, a distinct, dark-flowered form ; x Dalhanson 
dalmaticum x Hansoni ; Hansoni, in fine character; excel- 
sum, very fine; giganteum, varieties of nmbellatnm and 
thunbergianum, ftc; also hardy Cypripediuma, such a* 
sjpectabile, pnbescens, very fine, acanle and montannm. Some 
Very fine imported Pseonies from Japan, Calochorti, Brodia-as, 
Spnrexis: a variety named Fire King was very fine. Ixias, 
Iris of sorts, Ac, a very interesting collection. 

Messrs. T. 8. Ware ft Co. (Ltd.), Hall Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham, had a collection of plants in pots and alao eat' 
specimens, including Ltlitim Harrisii, Spiraeas, the double 
scarlet Geum, Cytisns scoparius Andreanns, Pteonies, hardy 
Cypripediums, Pyrethrnms, Primula japonica, hardy Aza- 
leas, Ononis rotundifolia, Anemone alpina sulphurea, Iris, 
Trollius, Ac. 

Messrs. 0. Jacxmak ft Sow, nurserymen, Woking, who 
had an interesting collection, including Iris, Tritonia, Frto- 
nies, Pyrethrnms, Uvularia grandiflora, Incarvillea Delavayf, 
Lilacs, Aquilegias, Chrysogonnm virginiannm, Ononis rotun- 
difolia, Campanula glomerata alba, Anemone sylvestris floie* 
pleno, Papaver nudicaulc in variety, Ac 

A very good collection was also staged by Messrs. Paul ft 
Box, Old Nurseries, CheshnrsX which included some of the 
leading varieties of new Liltcs, viz., Madame Lemoine, 
Alphonse Levelled, President Grevy, alba grandiflora, 
Madame Kreuter, Souvenir do Lndovte Spkth, a grand dark 
variety, and President Carnot. Paeonies, Iris, Pyrethrnms, 
pretty Alpines In baskets, Aquilegias, Tulips, Rhododendrons, 
Corydalis nobilis, ftc 

Some fine flowering heads of Myosotidium nobile were 
staged by Mr. J. Stow, gr. to R. H. Frkmlw, Esq., Water- 
ingbnry, Maidstone, which were greatly admired, and were 
the only examples in the show, 

Mr. Jawnoch, Dersingham, near Sandringham, had bunches 
of his fine strain of Lily of the Valley, and in another part of 
the show, Mr. W. Purpart, Marsh Farm, Twickenham, had 
superb examples of a very fine giant variety. 
' Messrs. Barr ft Son had about twenty feet run of tabling 
arranged as an Alpine bank, on which had been planted a 
number of interesting subjects, but there was a great want of 
proper naming, to the disappointment of many. In addition 
there was a large bank, mainly of cut flowers, including various 
Poppies, Narcissus, Pyrethrnms, Anemone palmata alba, A. 
sylvestris, and its double form ; Troliiua japonicus florepleno, 
Sweet Peas, Peonies, Ixias, Sparaxis, early flowering 
Gladiolus, Iris of virions types, ftc Probably the choicest 
collection of hardy plants came from Mr. M. Pritchard, 
Nurseryman Christchurch, who had plants and cut blooms 
both prominent being Cytisns purpureas incarnatus ; 
Gypsophila cerastioides, a dwarf, white flowered plant, 
Asperula hirta, Gentiana verna, Lin aria hepatictefolia, 
Trollius Orange Globe, very fine ; Phlox setacoe, Vivid, Erica 
vulgaris aurea, Achillea mongolica, Spiraea Aruncus, var. 
Kueiffa, Hemerocallis Middendorfl, Dianthns alpinus, Pyre- 
thrums, Erigeron aurantiacus, Lathyru? Srbthrrpl, a very 
fine Everlasting Pea, Ouriaia coccinea, ftc. 

Mr. Amos Perrv, Nurseryman, Winchmore Hill, also 
staged an interesting collection, which Included Phlox Cana- 
densis, Tulips, Cytisns scoparins Andreanns, Delphinium 
nndicaule, Primula luteola, Arenaria grandiflora, Aquilegia 
Stuarti, A. ccerulea, ftc. Trollius Fortune!, fl. pi., Globularia 
vulgaris, Ramondia pyrenaica, ftc. 

Mr. W. J. Godfrry, Nurseryman, Exmouth, had a collec- 
tion of new forms of Papaver orientale, of the Blush Queen 
type, a few of them of decided promise, bat they had suffered 
on the long Journey, the beat are Devonshire Lass, bronzy 
salmon ; A. W. Chillery, a pleasing pink, and Admiration, a 
kind of rose-tinted crushed Strawberry tint. 

The Guildford Hardy Plant Company had a very attrac- 
tive arrangement hi the lbrm of an Alpine Garden, backed 
harmoniously by various dwarf shrubs. None of the subjects 
were named, but simply under number, which appeared to 
perplex visitors, who were desirous of identifying certain 

.subjects. . 

Messrs. James Vritoh ft Sons had a group of rrimnla 
Japonica in variety : and one of hybrid Aquilegias, edged with 
Hydrangea Mariesil 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS. 
Messrs. Isaac House ft Son, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 
"who are epKiialisU in Pansies, had a collection of bunches of 
fancy varieties, prominent among them H. A. 8tewart, James 
Cambell, D. 8. McLennan, Mary Kay, Col. Buchannan, W. H. 
Clark, D. G. McKay, John Miller, James Maxwell, Mrs. J. 
Sinellie ; also baskets of fine fancy varieties, and also of 

Violas. 

Mr. W. SvDESftUM, Tamworth, Set up fbnr dczen sprays of 
pretty Violas ; the leading varieties, Mrs. R. N. Mitchell, Sir 
Visto, Blanche, Ethelward, Kingcup, Charm, The Mearns, 
Lizzie Paul, Sydney, 8ymphony, Queenle, Pembroke, W. Haig, 
Acme, Devonshire Cream, &c. ; also six dozen of fine fancy 
Pansies on boards. 

Messrs; J. Cheal ft Sons, Nurserymen, Crawley; also had a 
collection of Violas set up in sprays on boards, arranged in 
panels and in groups, with Ferns and Moss, and with them 
were a few hardy flowers of various kinds. 

Messrs. R H. Bath ft Co. (Ltd.), Wisbech, also bad a 
number of fine blooms of Fancy Pansies, and a somewhat 
unusual sight in May, Cactus-Dahlias ; and in additlonj also 



Carnations Duke of York, Henry Gibb, and others, together 
with Iris, ftc. 

PEONIES. 

While blooms of these appeared in several collections of 
hardy flowers, the largest and most comprehensive group waa 
staged by Messrs. Krlway ft 8orr> naraerymen, Langport 
Among the newer varieties were Cecil Rhodes, rich rosy 
salmon ; E41a G. 8tnbba, a large white ; Juttna Osar, shaded 
crimson; Alchemist, deep crimson purple; Crttia, salmon* 
pink ; Diamond Jubilee, maroon, margined with white, with 
white stripes on the petal edges ; William Robinson, white, 
with rosy-purple shading round the centre ; Perosi, pale 
pinkish rose ; Duchess of Marlborough, blush, with deeper 
centre ; Mrs. William Kelway, large white ; Lady Skelmere* 
dale, delicate blush ; Lord Kitchener, shining maroon ; Lord 
Dnnraven, pinkish rose; Henry Irving, maroon; Orme, 
inafoon crimson ; a fine bank of bunches of the same, and in 
addition such subjects as Eremnrus himalaicns, Aquilegia 
eorntlea, Hlppeastrums, ftc 

Captain Forrehs, Baston Manor, Hayes, had three fine 
Varieties of Pseonies, imported from Japan ; viz., a large whtte, 
a rosy salmon, and a maroon- purple. 

TULIPS. 

Messrs. Barr ft Sows were the only exhibitors of these in 
anything like a representative collection. The lateness of the 
season was seen in the collection of late florists' Tulips they 
staged, which included flowered-bisarre Dr. Hardy, flowered- 
byblceraen Adonis and Talisman ; flowered Roses, Kate 
Connor, Heroine and Mabel, and several breeders, such aa 
Goldflnder, Talisman, Mabel, ftc. ; and of the so-called Dar- 
win breeders, Fairy Queen, Hecla, The Sultan, Loveliness, ftc. 

FERNS. 

In an imposing group many large specimens wen shown 
by Messrs. Htll ft Son, Lower Edmonton, London, and 
elevated on tall pedestals, and the utmost use waa made of the 
1 imtted space allowed. The whole group was well arranged, and 
all the plants were remarkably fresh and healthy. Of the 
larger specimens were Nephrolepis nigresoens tripinnattflda, 
Clbotium Scheidei, Aspleninm caudatum (a very fine Fern for 
an elevated position) ; Davallia Mooreana, and a fine mass of 
flat'ycerium alcicome ; of Adiantum the tinted varieties were 
well represented, macrophyllum and its variety bipinnatum 
being very good; tinctum, cyclosorum, and others. Of 
those which do not show the bright tinte, A. capfllus- 
veneria imbricatum, Marlesii r Williamsii, mundnlum, and 
many others were well shown. Davallias : of these the 
distinct and rare D. aculeata was represented by a fine specimen, 
tenuifolia Veitchl ; immersa, solida, and alpina were also pro- 
minent. Aspleninms : of these marginatum, Hilli (a new 
variety of the bulbiferum type), nidus, esculenturo, and, 
ornatum were prominent. Polypodiums included Schneider!, 
Irioides lingua, lingua heteractls, and a very fine plant of 
albo-punctatissimum. Platyceriums Wfllincki and ttthiopf cum , 
were prominent ; of Pterin a fine basket of tricolor was shown, 
as well as Victoria, rubricaulls, and many others. Others 
worthy of note were Litobrochia vespertilionis, Aglaiomorpha 
Meyeriana, Goniophlebium subauriculAtum, Gymnogrammas 
of sorts, Anemia rotundifolia, Lastreas, including the brightly- 
coloured erythrosora, Lygodiums, and many others, the whole 
forming a most inteteiting and attractive group. 

In Mr. H. B. May's group from Dyson's Road Nursery, 
Upper Edmonton, pedestals were also used to some extent, but 
the great feature of the group was that many of the Ferns are 
grown on branching tree stems, which stand from 8 to 6 ft. high, 
and several plants being used for each stem, the effect was very 
pleasing. Davallias, Nephrolepis, Adiantums (the vara, with 
spreading rhizomes), and others, being treated in this way, 
while many of the smaller-growing Polypodiums, ftc., were 
grown on short pieces of Tree-Fern trunks, covered with 
sphagnum-moss. In this group the Gymrr.ogrammas were well 
represented, the most conspicuous being G. chrysophylla 
grandiceps superba, Alstonue flavescens and elegantissima are 
also good. Gleichenias include the best varieties, dicarpa 
longipinnata and rupestris glaucescens b3ing very attractive. 
S )me fine varieties of Aspleninm were also shown, these include I 
Mayi, elegantiasimum, and other varieties from the Baptist! 
Motion. Adiantums were well represented, and include 
Farlcyense, also its variety alcicorne fovearnm (brightly 
tinted with rosy-red), Bessonianum (a new variety of great 
merit), macrophyllum (highly coloured), fasciculatum dola- 
briforme (a pretty basket Fern), and many other useful 
varieties. Davallias : in addition to those shown on Tree- 
stems, many others were shown in pots and baskets, the 
varieties of Ftfiensia being particularly Interesting. Lygo- 
diums were represented by scandens, Japonica and polymorphs, 
all grown on tall, thin sticks. Platyceriums included grand e 
Willinckl, wthiopicum, and Hilli. In Polypodiums the beauti- 
ful P. Mayi, which was so much admired last year, was well 
shown. Another fine new Fern shown was Pteris Summers!, 
which originated from P. Wimsetti. Other fine garden 
varieties were included in this fine group. 
. Mr. Birkekhkad's group from Sale, Manchester, though 
not so imposing as the others, was particularly interesting; as 
it included many species not often exhibited, and the plants, 
though small aa a whole, were remarkably fresh and healthy. 
The flinty Ferns were well represented, and prettily arranged 
in a neat glass ease. They included Trichomanes radicans, 
jr. parvula, T. Colensoi, T. Alabamenais, HymenophyUum 
~Fosterisnum, H. ciliatum, H. radicans dilatatum, and H. nitena. 
The hardy species and varieties included some choice forms of 



Athyriuma, Polypodiums, Polystichuma. Of the latter there 
are some fine forms of the pluraoaura section, the names 
of these, also those of the lady-Fern, being much too long to 
enumerate here. P. angulare divisflobium plumosiaaimum is 
shown in the Supplement; a fine plant of the North 
American-niaiden-hair (Adiantum pedatnm) ' r alao Osmunds 
Claytoniannm, Aaplenium trichomanes incisum, Blechnum 
triuervo coronan*. 

Of the more tender species, some very fine varieties of 
Gymnogramma scliizophyila were shown, superba and gloriosa 
prolifera (aee fig. in Supplement) being very pretty ; the 
latter baa a bulbil or young plant on each of the side 
pinna), these being covered with silvery-white farina. The 
Adiantuma included the pretty little monochlamys, A. 
iAwaonianum, palmatnm Luddemannlannm, and others. 
Lomarias included some pretty small growing varieties. 
Note may be made of Banksi, pumila, crenulata, and the 
beautifully-coloured L'Herminieri. Lygodiummlcrophylimu, 
L. volnbileand dichotomum, Pteris moluccana and acabexula 
were well represented. Davallias included aculeata and the 
choice little D. pedata. Doodia amoma baa bright red-tinted 
fronds. Anemia rotundifolia, A. villosa, Balantium culdta, 
Platyloma nexuosua, P. ternifolia, and a host of other 
interesting varieties were shown. We must not omit the 
beautiful violet-scented Fern, Aspleninm fragrana, which, 
though one of the most dime alt to manage, was well shown. 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Pretent: Philip Crowley, Esq. (Chairman), and Messrs. 
Bichard Parker, W. Fan*, J. W. Bates, Geo. Woodward, 
Wm. Pope, Jaa. H. Vefteh, H. Balderson, & Mortimer, Geo. 
Bunyard, John Bash an, Root Fife, Ohas, Heme, F. Q. Lane, 
0. Reynolds, J. WJIlard, J. Mclndoe, Geo. Wythcs M. 
Gleeaon, W. J. Empson, J. Wright, and Alex. Dean, 

FRUIT TREKS IN POTS. 

The chief exhibit in this section was the very fine collection 
sent by Messrs. T. Rivers ft Sons, Sawbridgeworth. It 
comprised twenty-four standard, pyramid, and boafc trees 
in 11 -inch pots, and several flat -trained trees, all in the 
best possible condition, and in frcit There were also, as 
a central object, very fine fruits of Early Rivers* Nec- 
tarine, and Early York Peaches in boxes. The trees included of 
Peaches, Dr. Hogg, Crimson Galande, Stirling Castle, carrying 
twenty fine fruits, Hales' Early, Royal Ge >rge, and Dagmar, 
rich crimson colour, one of the very beat Of Nectarines, 
Dryden of anperb colour, Stan wick Blruge, also intensely 
coloured ; Humboldt, Rivers* Orange, Cardinal, and Rivera* 
"Early. There were of Plums, Early Prolific, and of 
Cherries the white Belle d'Orleens, and black Early Rim*. 
This fine collection had a place of honour in the large tent. 

Messrs. G~ Buvyard ft Co., Maidstone, had elsewhere some 
eighteen trees and bushes, ftc, in pots as a background to a 
fine collection of seventy dishes of Apples. Of trees, there 
were in good fruit, Alexander, Waterloo, and Hale's Esrly 
Peaches, Early Rivers' Nectarine, Denuiaton'a 8uperb and red 
Magnum Bonum Plums, Madeline and St. John Figs, and 
several cordon Gooseberries. The Apples included, in capital 
condition, excellent samples of Calvtlle Rouge. Calvule 
Malingre, Cahrtlle Blanche, Alfriston, Smart's Prince Albert, 
Tibbett's Pearmaln, Murfitt's Seedling, Striped Beefing, Lord 
Derby, Annie Elisabeth, Wellington, Newton Wonder, Norfolk 
Beefing, Gloria Mondi, and Bismarck ; alao Pears, Catiilac and 
Uvedale's St. Germain, and a dish of good Alexander Peaches. 

GENERAL COLLECTIONS OF FRTJTT. 

Of these a very fine one came from Sir Josrph Prase, M.P., 
whose gardener Mr. Mclndoe, invariably brings from HutUm 
Hall, Guisborough, first ohms things. The background con- 
sisted of bunches of Black Hamburgh, Foster's Seedling, 
and early summer Frontignan Grapes, In trebles, admirably 
finished ; and of dished fruits Melons, Scarlet Premier, and 
three seedlings. Also superb Black Tartarian, and White 
Bigarreau Napoleon, and Downton Cherries, a doaen fin* 
Grosse Mlgnonne Peaches, early Rivera' Nectarines, Brown 
Turkey Figs, Catiilac Pears, and Mclndoe'a Russet and 
Xlarltme Apples, with Oranges and Lemons, and Favourite 
Tomatos. 

A [by no means less valuable collection was that set up by 
Mr. Fyfe, gr. to Lord Waxtaor, Lockinge Park, Berks. Thit 
comprised twenty-two dishes, the whole being prettily dressed 
with lxia flowers and grassy foliage set up in small glaeses. 
At the back were very fine Madresfield Court and Foster's 
Seedling Grapes, snd also Black Hamburgh and Boekland 
8weetwater. Of Melons, Hero of Lockinge, of eonrae, was 
fine, so also were some*seedlings and huge Citrons. Beautiful 
samples of Stirling Castle Peaches, Imperatrice Necta- 
rines, superb in colour; Brown Turkey and white lachia 
Figs, Royal Sovereign Strawberry, noble spikes of Monsters 
deliciosc, Tomatos, and soni? good Apples, of which Jack, 
and Foam's Pippin, were richly coloured. 

Mr. Ryder, gr. to the Countess or Ltiikrick, St Albans 
had a mixed collection of Frjit and Vegetablea, inclusive of 
Grosse Mlgnonne Peaches, several dtsLes ; also Sti-awberry 
Royal Sovereign, various Melons, Tomatos, Broccoli*, Dwarf 
Beans, Peas, Cucunbera, Lettuces, Turnips, Potato*, 4c, 
neatly set off with some small Palma. 
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htk, Berks, came a mixed collection. Th« fruit Included 
exesusnt Hero of Locklnge, Burl's Favourite, Blenheim 
Orange. KoyelJnbiler, and ■ seedling llelon, .mill Grapes, 
flra, Tomato, with pile* or beautiful white, If small. First 
Crop Oeullflower*. Alio Peu, Marrowe, Cucumbere, French 
skame, Cajrote, really pleasingly displayed, the fralt* especially 
being prominent In raised wicker atanda. 

Hi. W. Robins, gr. to Col. Lxa, Hartwell House, Aylesbury, 
had Una Hnlos' Early Peaches, and fonr gold Melons. 

POT STRAWBERRIES 
wen shown hy Mr. TV. Allan, gr. to Lord BomaiD, Gnnton 
Park. Bnltblk, who had excellently fruited plants of the new 
laiiy BufHeM, the fruits arc deep coloured, long and tapering, 
and of capital flavour. After keen voting the Pratt Com. 
mittaa nfuaarl it an award because some of the fruit* had nut 
•welled up satisfactorily. 

Venn. Laxtok A Hone, Bedford, set Dp very neatly n 
Ferns, aonie forty-two pota of their new variety Ftlltuekel, 
fruit well aet on the plants, and somewhat pale in colour; 
jn.1 some potaof their Una variety Lcadi-r, with fruit larg-r 
and of deeper eolonr. 



Mr. J. Cadet, Forde Abbey Garden*, Chard, ahowod sraiia 
vegerablse, well kept Apple Stunner Pipjrln, Dwarf Bean 
Progress, very freely podded, and Tomstos. 

A very fine and representative collection of vegetables, with 
some fruit, waa staged by Mr. W. J. Empson, gr. to the Hon. 
Mrs. WiNonELD, AmpthllL Beda. A telling central figure wis 
a huge bunch or Bananas, nod Chen were numerous Melons, 
Button's Scarlet Golden 1'erfecUoii, Hero of Locklnge, seedling, 
Ac. ; also the strawberries. Leader, Royal Sovereign, and Sir J. 

Market Favourite ; of Peu In dishes, Carter's Belay, Early 
Mom, and Springtide ; and of Beans, Seville Mammoth Long 
Pod, No Plus Ultra, and Osborne's Forcing Dwarf. The 
background comprised Broccolla, Oiheart Cabbage*, Let- 
tuces, Cauliflowers, Giant Leeks, Radishes, Ac, and aleo 
Cucumben, Royal Osborne, and various other products, all 
of high quality, and set np in Mr. Bnipsoti's admirable style, 
making a most attractive eihlblt 

Messrs. Wnan ft Boss, Wordsley, Stourbridge, hsd line 
Cacnmliere, Webb's Perpetual Bearer.ahd Improved Telegraph, 
also baskets of a nnc Pern nnnsmert, and of Little Marvel Pea, 
and Harbinger Dwarf Beans. 



Fffl. 129.— TOPIARY WORK AT THE TEMPI.B SHOW 
(Shown by J. Cheal A F ons. Bee Miscellaneous Exhibits.) 









VEGETABLES. 

These were frequently shown mixed Willi fmi 
stent convenient to the exhibitor but awkward for tlis re- 
porter. For that reason it Is needful to take the eolleotions 

Mr. S. MoBTiatER, Rowledge, Fsrnham, who had seven boxes oi 
Tomatoa and Ave boxes of Cucumbers, in addition to various 
dishes, Ac The Tomato* comprised the new Winter Beauty, 
Pertection, Mitchell's Hybrid, Red Dessert, SaMoi - " 
Challenger. Chemin Rouge, and The Cropper. Cuci 
were Improved Telegraph, Express, The Keeper, very u*c| 

each, and ail of Ant-class quality. Also Melons Conqueror 
Hero of Locklnge, Royal Sovereign, seedling Beau Ideal, am 
ethers, some twenty frails. 

Superb Asparagus came from Colchester, belngshownbyMr 
I. Cumn, who had seven bundles, perfect examples of till 
irgetable, Mr. W. Oonruav, who had six bundles, and alao : 
handle of line Rhubarb, unnamed; and from Mr. A. J 
H.nwoon, who had three bundles. 

Messrs- A. W. Ynmn A Co., Stevenage, had a nice lot o 
their Tomatoa, Young's Eclipse, something after the style c 
Conference. 

A m»t InUraslIng coilection of Mushrooms and (pain 
eases. Illustrative of his methods of culture and ■pawn, cam 
from Mr. R. E, Adbit, Ealiug Road, Brentford, the Must 
rooms being presented In baskets in rations stage* of growl* 
and were in appserene* exceedingly toothsome. 
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There were also basket* of Climbing Bean, Cae* Knife, Duke 
of York Tomato, Blenhein Orange Melons, Long Sword, and 
White Advancer, Dwarf Baas*, Beets, Radishes, Ledts, 
Eeriiest-if-All , and other Cucumbers, Sua frail* ; Lettuces, 
- Cabbages, Carrots, 4c., the. -hole presenting a collection of 
great excellence aud velni. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 

ISM J. Cnrtn k Co., High Holbom.. staged • 
plants of Mlmulua with very large, Anely-mr ' ' " 
the strain la known as " The Qneen'a Prize." 
Giant Mignonette, Lilies-of- the- Valley from r* 
MM " Emperor " Petuhlss, single and double- ill 
. Messrs. Jan. Vxitch * Son, Chelsea, had iMsw plant 
Primula Japonlea, some with pale-coloured BkVfere, others 
vary rich purple. Also some pretty I iiiili*jiau Meaars. 
Vnircn hid also some plant, of yellow -flowered Dalles. 

From a I. Mcudub, Esq., Oamberwall (gr., Mr. B. 1. 
Chapman), came an exhibit of.eertaln si«6iei of Insectivoroui 
plants. The only Nepenthes weaaplantofN Mastersiix; bol 
some very Hue Sarraeenlu were stsgwJ, including B. Coartl, 
William.il, Wrigleyana. and Chalaonl. There were also some 
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exhibited 



..Mr. Foufaht, of Marsh Fa 
exceptionally strongly-grown 
In sprays tied up In the shape ot fans. 

Mr. JaiHOCH, of Demingham, Norfolk, had a very line 
exhll.lt of Lilies-of- the- Valley from retarded crowns, dis- 
played in the cone-shaped masses this well-known cultivator 

Meaars. Stmon ft Sons, Reading, made a very attractive 
exhibit of their strains of Nemesi* strainosa, a frae flowering 
annual with very prettily-marked flowers. The older strain 
may be had in fonr distinct colon™ ; bat In the newer strain, 
which appears to bear rather smaller and even inora numerous 
flowers, some with bine blooms wen noticed— a eolonr not 
found In the earlier strain. 

Memrs. Joan Lama ft Bomb, Forest Hit), S.E., exhibited a 
belch of plants of their " niultlflors" strain of Streptocsrpus, 
In which several novel tints ware noticed. 

Messrs. J. Cmui. ft Bohb, Lowheld Nurseries, Crawley, 
had also Rhododendrons. Azaleas, and a topiary exhibit of 
Box and Yew trees, a revival of an old-fashioned fancy which 
Fe cherish when old, but deprecate when new. (Bee flg. 1OT, 
p. 805.) 

Messrs. Jko. Waikheh A Bom, American Nurseries, Bag- 
shot, showed a nice Utile collection of hardy Conifers, 
Including several varieties or Cupresens lawsonlans and of 
Retlnospon ; their Tains japonic, i. the fastigiate form or 
Cephalotaxua pedunculate. 

A flue group of hardy Bamboos waa arranged out-of-doors 
by Messrs. Jian VxiTCH ft Bobs. There ware Phyllostarhys 
nigra X punctata surra cutalUonls, Amndinarls Portunel, 
nltlifi Hlndsil, ohryramtha, Ac. ; Rambus. Alphouae Kari 
palmate, angnstifolia, teasellata, Ac. 

Bamboo* were also well shown by Mr. V. N. Oaumtlctt, 

A Wixda of the Floral Coininlttoe. 

Acer pseudo-nlatanus var. elegantisslui. varlegala. A very 

ornamental, perfectly hardy Maple. The earl; foliage Is 

reddish In colour, changing to cream, and Anally to a clear 

were ahown, each about :> ft, high.— From Meaars. T. Perkins 
A Son, Northampton. 

Anemone aylvestris flore pleno.— A foil double form, wilh 
handsome white cone-like blossoms. From Messrs. 0. Jaok- 
man ft Son, Woking. (Award or Merit.) 

Begonia Dnke of Devonshire. - A flat - retailed, smooth 
Bower, with high centre until the flower haa developed. 
Colour Intense crimaon. Pram Mr. T. B. Ware ft Co., Ltd. 
(Award of Merit.) ■ 

la ail. Barbara Ray.— Very beantl 



From the Swastifv HonTin-i.vi'nAT. CofXtOE came a large 
enllection er Vegetables, the best things of whleh wan, a 
■hi ndard -trained Cucumber, Fearless, carrying six good 
fruits, also very well fruited Tematns. In pots, and admirably 
done Dwarf Peas In pots, very fresh. Cncnmuers- Ware in 
great plenty, Including Rochford's Magnum Bomtm, Match- 
less, Every Day, Ac. There wis also a lsrge collection of 
general vegetables, good and Indinerent 

Mr«n. Hi-rros ft Bows, of Reading', [At up ■ most lute* 
resting collection of superb Peas In taikets, samples equal 

preserved. The central Dgure of the collection was a big 
mound of the new Winter Tomato, Winter Beauty, the steck 

shown In broad and narrow round flats, and some in oblong 
ones: grand were the samples of Bsrly Giant, slab Excel kI or. 
May Queen, Bountiful, and Duke or Albany. There were 
four of these baskets, and If the group waa not a great one, 
the exhibits were of the highest excellence. '.,' 

Messrs. Jaa. CAKi-tn ft Co., High Holborn, staged . line and 
Interesting exhibit, inclusive of In pots, Peas, Early Morn, 
Early Forcing, Anticipation, and. Telephone. 
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entree " Uuta one. From 
T. B. Ware ft Co., Ltd. (Award of Merit.) 

Begonia Miss Bella Talt— An exceptionally large globular, 
like flower of a. I ui on -scarlet eolonr. with wavy outliers In 
the petals. From Mr. T. S. Ware A Co., Ltd. (Award or 
Merit.) 

Begonia Miss Mary Pope (Me ng. ItT) la a pure white 
Camellia shaped flower, the actual alse of which- may 
be seen from the illustration. It Is one of the beat Begonlse 
ever exhibited, and U apbre while flower unexcelled. While 
the plant luu a very goal, free-flowering habit, the flower- 
stems are not proportionate In strength to the weight ot the 
blooms. FromT.S. WareA Co., Ltd. (Award of Merit.) 
. Dracaena canmefolia variegate.— An ornamental Draca-na 
with green and yellow foliage, the stem being as long ot 
longer than the blade of the leaf, whleh Is about 1} Inches in 
width. The plant has a distinct snd handsome appearance. 
' n Lairig * Sons. (Award or I" 
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J varietj 
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by Messrs. F. Band 
protected by a large glaaa case, It was not can- 
venlent to Inspect them with a view to making a minute de- 
scription. The leans sre large snd handsome, some of them 
almost white over the whole •nrfaoe, and in others the 
variegation is generally in Hues. (Fireglass Certificate). 

Ilex Wilson!.— Messrs. Fisher, Bon,'* Slbray. (First-class 
Certince'e.) (Seep. S0».) 

Jnnlperus Sender!.— Probably a temporary form of Junlnenu 

sinensis. Ithsa ....... 

Is very pretty. Froi 
Certificate.) 

Fssonin arboret Cecil Rhode*.— A rii 
flower, large, and vary line. From 
(Award or Merit.) 

Paeonia arborea Mis* Bsetrloa Jones.- -A charming whlte- 
fiowered variety or flne foam, tlie centre tinted with rosy- 



Messrs. F. Bander A Co. (First 

Mel way ft 8 
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flesh-colour to rich pink ; of very pleasing form. From 
Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons. (Award of Merit) 

Phyllocactus J. T. Peacock Improved.— A larger flower 
than the type, being a seedling from J. T. Peacock after being 
crowed with Niobe. From Messrs. J. Veitch & Sous. (Award 
of Merit) 

Phyllocactus Nysa.— A very spreading flower of a rich, 
warm purple shade of cerise. From Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons. 
(Award of Merit) 

Polystichnm angular© divisilobum plumosissimum. — A 
novelty showing a remarkable second growth upon the fronds 
made last year ; very dense and beautiful. It is in the way 
of P. a. d. plomosnm demnm Esplei, but is vastly superior. 
(Bee fig. in supplement) From Messrs. W. & J. Birkenhead. 
(Pir*t class Certificate.) 

Awardi. 

First-class Certificates. 

To Odontoglossum crispum, Arthur Briscoe, shown by W. 
Thompson, Esq., Walton Orange, Stone. 

Cattleya Mossiss "Beauty of Bush Hill," Messrs. Hugh 
Low ft Co., Bush Hill Park. 

Lai io- Cattleya Aphrodite, var. Madame Albert Hye, M. Jules 
Hye, Ghent 

Lcelio-CatUeya Aphrodite "Ruth," J. Rutherford, Esq., 
M.P., Beard wood, Blackburn. 

Leila purpurata " Annie Louise," O. W. Law • Schofleld, 
Esq., Bawtcnstall. 

Axoardt of Merit. 

To Odontoglossum triumphans " King Alfred," W. Thompson, 
Esq.,- Walton Orange, Stone. 

Phatenopsis Sanderiana, Wigan's var., Sir F. Wigan, Clare 
Lawn, Bast Sheen. 

Miltonia vexillaria Dulcotensis, Walter Cobb, Esq., Tun* 
bridge Wells. 

Cattleya Mossta Ooossensiana ; Cattleya Mendell, Burford 
variety ; and Thunia Bensonite superba, Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Burford, Dorking. 

Cattleya intermedia, Rosslyn var. ; H. T. Pitt, Esq , 
Stamford Hill. 

Cattleya Mendell " Perfection ;" Messrs. Hugh Low ft Co., 
Bush Hill Park. 

Cattleya Mosste "Mr*. C. H. Felling;" Messrs. Stanley- 
Mobbs ft Ashton, Southgate. 

Odontoglossum Halli de Laissemanum ; O. crispum " Perie 
du Cbnjo ; " Mons. Jules Hye, Ghent 

Odontoglossum var. "Miss Linden;" Milton U vexillaria 
Lindeni* ; M. Linden, Brussels. 

Cattleya Mosshe gloriosa; J. Rutherford, Esq., M.P., 
Beardwood, Blackburn. 

Botanical Certificate. 
Campanemia uliginosa ; and Cypripedium glandttlifenun ; 
8ir Trevor Lawrence. 

Odd Medals. 

1. Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bt, for Orchids. 

2. M. Jules Hye, Ghent, for Orchids. 

3. Messrs. J. Veitch & 8ons, Chelsea, for Phyllocactus, 

Caladiums, Gloxinias, 8hrubs fn Flower, and Bamb jos. 

4. Messrs. Fisher, Bon ft Si bray, Handsworth, Sheffield, for 

Shrubs and Foliage-plants. 

0. Messrs. T. 8. Ware ft Co., Tottenham, for Begonias. 

Silver Cup*. 

1. M. L. Linden, Brussels, for Orchids. 

2. Sir F. Wigan, Bart, for Orchids. 

5. Messrs. F. Sander ft Co., St. Albans, for Orchids acd New 

and Rare Plants. 

4. Messrs. Charles worth ft Co., Bradford, for Orchids. 

5. Messrs. Hugh Low ft Co., Enfield, for Orchids. 

6. Messrs. Paul ft Son, Cheshunt, for Roses, ftc. 

7. Mr. Geo. Mount, Canterbury, for Roses. 

8. Messrs. W. Paul ft Son, Walthara Cross, for Roses. 

9. Mr. H. B. May, Edmonton, for Ferns. 

10. R. 1. Measures, Esq., Camberwell, for Insectivorous 
- Plants. 

11. Messrs. Wills ft Segar, 8outh Kensington, for Foliage- 

plants. 

12. Messrs. Geo. Bnnyard ft Co., Maidstone, for Apple and 

Fruit-trees. 

13. Lord Wantage, Lockings, for Fruit 

14. Messrs. T. F. R Ivors ft Son, Sswbridgeworth, for Fruit 

15. Messrs. J. Laing ft Sons, Forest Hill, for Streptocarpus, 

Ca'adiums, and Begonias. 
1(1. Messrs. Sutton ft Sons, Reading, for vegetables and 
Calceolarias. 

17. Messrs. J. Backhouse ft Son, York, for Miscellaneous 

Plants and Alpines. 

18. W. Thompson, Esq., Stone, for Orchitis. 

19. J. Rutherford, Esq., M.P., Blackburn, for Orchids. 
i!0. Mr. J. Cypher, Cheltenham, for Orchids. 

21. Mr. C. Turner, Slough, for Roses, Azaleas, and Carnations. 

Silver-gilt Flora Medals. 

1. Messrs. Stanley-Mobbs ft Ashton, 8outhgate, for Orchids. 

2. Messrs. Cuthbert, Southgate, for Axaleas. 
8. Martin Smith, Esq., Hayes, for Carnations. 
4. Messrs. Jack man, Woking, for Clematis. 

fi. Messrs. R. Smith, Worcester, for Clematis. 

6. The Guildford Hardy Plant Co., for Alpines. 

7. Messrs. Kelway ft Sons, Langport, for Pteonies. 

8. Messrs. W. Cutbush ft Son, Highgate, for Flowering 

Shrubs, ftc. 

9. Mr. J. Hill, Edmonton, for Ferns. 

10. Messrs. Fromow ft Sons, Ch is wick, for Maples. 

11. Messrs. Wallace ft Go., Colchester, for Lilies, ftc. 

12. Messrs. J. Waterer ft Sons, Bagshot, for Rhododendrons, 

ftc 
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18. Messrs. Gannell ft Bona, Swanley, for Cannas, Gloxinias, 

and Begonias. 
14. Pantia Ralli, Esq., Ashtead, for Caladiums. 
1$. Messrs. J. Peed ft Sons, West Norwood, for Caladiums 
and Gloxinias. 

Silver-gilt Knightian Mtdatt. 
A. Henderson, Esq., M.P., Faringdon, for Fruit 
Sir J. Pease, Bart, M.P., Gui* borough, for Fruit 
Mrs. Wingfleld, Ampthlll House, AmpthOl, for Fruit and 

Vegetables. 
Mr. S. Mortimer, Fantham, for Fruit and Vegetables. 

Silver-gilt Banksian Medals. 

W. A. Gillett, Esq., Bishopstoke, for Orchids. 

W. C. Walker, Esq., Winchinore Hill, for Orchid. 

Messrs. B. S. Williams, Upper Holloway, for Orchid. 

Mr. A. Perry, Winch more Hill, for Herbaceous Plants. 

Mr. W. Bull, Chelsea, for Dracaenas. 

Messrs. J. Birkeohead, Sale, for Ferns. 

Mr. W. Iceton, Putney, for Palms. 

8wanley College, Kent, for Vegetables. 

Mr. J. Russell, Richmond, for Hardy Plants and Axaleas. 

Messrs. J. Cheal ft Sons, Crawley, Sussex, for Herbaceous 
Plants and Shrubs. 

Mes«rs. Barr ft Sons, Covent Garden, for Herbaceous 
Plants. 

Messrs. Carter ft Co., Holborn, for Calceolareas, Vege- 
tables, ftc. 

Silver Flora Me4a't. 

Malcolm 8. Cooke, Esq., Kingston, for Orchids. 

Messrs. Cripps ft Son, Tonbridge Wells, for Maples. 

Silver Banksian Medals. 
Ludwlg Mond, Esq., Regent's Park, for Orchids. > 

Messrs. Webb, Stourbridge, for Gloxinias and Calceolarias. 
Mr. Pritchard, Christchnrch, for Herbaceous Plants. 
Messrs. House, Bristol, for Violas. 
Mr. Jannoch, Ders Ingham, for Lilies of the Valley. 
Messrs. Van Waveren, Haarlem, for Astilbes. 
Mr. W. Poupart, Twickenham, for Lilies of the Valley. 
Messrs. Storrie, Dundee, for Auriculas. 
Mr. T. Perkins, Northampton, for Sycamores. 
R. Hoffman, Esq., Dulwich, for Caladiums. 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for Begonias. 
The Countess of Limerick, St Albans, for Fruit and 

Vegetables. 
Mr. Godfrey, Colchester, for Asparagus. 
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BRISTOL 0ARDENER8' MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

TOMATO CULTIVATION. 

A la bob number of members attended the first meeting of 
the summer session to hear a paper on "Tomato Culture" 
by Mr. C. Lock, the chairman of the Society. 

In a paper bristling with useful hints on the subject, Mr. 
Lock dealt with the mode of culture for early, mid-season, 
and late crops. He stated that though a large number of 
people grew Tnmato*plants, not more than ID per cent 
succeeded in obtaining the best results from them. He 
recommended that the seed be sown thinly in shallow pans or 
boxes, the seedlings to be potted as early as possible into 
8 inch pots, and when strong enough to be again re-potted or 
planted in their fruiting quarters. The soil should be good 
loam and manure, and when the first fruits are set, a mulch- 
ing may be given. Mr. Lock also gave practical advice upon 
the important subjects of ventilating, watering, and upon the 
diseases that attack Tomatos. The variety recommended 
above all others was Ham Green Favourite. 

Prises for brace of Cucumbers were awarded to Messrs. 
Marshall and Framptok ; and the Society's Certificate of 
Merit was awarded to Mr. Shaddeok, for a fine specimen of 
Cypripedium barbatum. 
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THE BATH and WEST and SOUTHERN* 

COUNTIES. 

Mat 24, 20.— The horticultural exhibits in connection with 
the Exeter show of the above Society were varied and 
interesting, a large tent being devoted to this section. 

Immediately on entering we noted a fine display from 
Messrs. W. Cutbush ft Sons, Highgate and Barnet, London 
in which were many of the new varieties of double Azalea 
mollis, a nice lot of Taheiti Oranges bearing quantities of 
fruit, L ilium Harrisianum, Calla Elliottiana, very choice, and 
novae capital plants of Malmaison and other Carnation*. 
Messrs. B. Brown ft Sons, St. Thomas, Exeter, had a capital 
group of miscellaneous plants, full of flower, and some choice 
wreaths, bouquets, ftc. Messrs. Paul ft Sons, Cheshunt, 
Herts, occupied a large space, showing a number of spikes or 
Amaryllis with large and showy flowers ; Peonies in quantity, 
also single and double -flowering Lilacs. Some standard and 
dwarf Tea Roses were full of bloom, the new H.T. Dawn 
being very well shown. The new Macartney berberifolta Rose, 
hardy single yellow, and the Polyantha Rose, Psyche, were in 
close proximity to fine standard and bush plants of Turner's 
Crimson Rambler, which, in this stand and several others in 
the tent, were very freely flowered. Messrs. J. Laing ft Sons, 
Forest Hill, London, had nice Codiseums, Streptocarpus, 
Begonias, and Ferns. Messrs. Barr ft Sons, Covent Garden 
and Long Ditton, 8urrey, showed Darwin Tulips and Tulipa 
species ; also a capital collection of single Pceonies and other 
hardy flowers. Messrs. Kelway ft Son, Langport, Somerset, 
had a large stand of tree Pfeonies full of showy flowers. The 
end of the tent was occupied by the Messrs. R. Veitch ft Sons, 



Exeter, who had a most artistic and effective display 
Bamboos, Maples, Conifers?, Cytisus, Rhododendrons wen 
arranged at the back, and lower down the surface was broken 
by a waterfall and pond, in which M. Marliac'« new Luto 
were planted and bearing flowers. Crimson Rambler Roses 
were trained up the pillars ; one of these being U feet high 
and full of bloom. The portion in the front was covered with 
choice herbaceous plants and greenhouse shrubi Barraceniae, 
Callas, Magnolias, Hydrangea Mariesii, Carpentaria call- 
foroica, Gerbera Jamesoni, the new Dimorphotheca Eckloni 
and Calla Elliottiana were particularly good. Messrs. 0. 
Cooling ft Sons, Bath, showed Spanish Iris in quantity ; also 
double Lilacs, Tea Roses in vases, and Fortin's large-flowered 
Lily of the Valley. Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Bxmonth, had ent 
spikes of Lilacs and choice varieties of Cannas, seedling, show 
and zonil Pelargoniums, many new oriental Poppies, Car- 
nations, Tropeolum Exmouth Yellow, ftc Mr. Hooper, of 
Bath, showed a collection of Pansies. 

Among amateurs, B. H. Hill, Esq., Neweombes, Crediton 
(gr., Mr. G. Locke), had a splendid group of plants. Major 
Bkock, Exeter (gr., Mr. Rowland), had a large exhibit, in 
which were many plants full of flower. 

Walking in the grounds, in consequence of the sodden*! 
state of the pathways, ftc, was a matter of considerable 
discomfort, but the horticultural tent was drier, and was 
frequently crowded with visitors. 



The Weather. 



[The term " accumulated temperatore ndicates the aggregate 
amount ts well as the duration, of degrees of temperaton 
above or below 42* Fahr. for the period named ; and tail 
combined result is expressed in Day •degrees— a "Dty- 
degree " signifying 1* continued for twenty-four hoors, or 
any other number of degrees for an inversely proportional 
number of hours.] 
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95 J20-7 
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67 
94 
89 
85 
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14-8 
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28 
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S3 
38 
29 
32 
3* 
32 
80 
43 



The districts Indicated by number in the first column an 
the following :— 

0, Scotland, N. Principal WnsaS-prodveing Districts 
1, Scotland, B. ; 2, England, N.E. ; 8, England, &; 
4, Midland Counties ; 5, England, including London, 9. 
Principal Grazing, etc. Districts — & Scotland, W. ; 
7, England, N.W. ; 8, England, 8.W. ; 0, Ireland, N. ; 
10, Ireland, B. ; * Channel Islands. 



THE PA8T WEEK. 
The following summary record of the weather throughout 
the British Islands for the week ending Msy 27, is 
furnished from the Meteorological Office :— 

" The iveather was unsettled, rainy, and fairly mild In most 
parts of the kingdom during the earlier half of the week, bat 
subsequently became cold, fine, dry, and harsh generallV- 
Thunder and lightning were t xperienced in many places at 
about the middle of the period. 

" The temperature was below the mean in all districts, th» 
deficit ranging from 1* in ' England, 8.W.,' and the 'Channel 
Islands,' to 5' in * Scotland, W.,' and the ' Midland Counties" 
6" in * Scotland, N/ snd * England, N.E./ and to as mars as 
8' in 'Scotland, E.' The highest of the maxims were 
recorded on the 23rd over England and Ireland, and on the 
27th in Scotland ; they ranged from 06* in ' England, 8./ sod 
65' in * Scotland, N. and E ,' and * England, E.,' to W in tht 
'Channel Islands' and 'England, N.W.,' to 57* in 'Ens- 
land, N.E.' The lowest of the minima were registered on th" 
27th, and ranged from 27° in « Scotland, E.,' 2T in ' Scotlsi d, 
N.,' and 80* in the « Midland Counties,' to S4 a in ' 8coUa8d, 
W.,' and ' England, E. and S.W.,' and to 45* in the ' Channel 
Islands.' 

11 The rain/oil was leas than the mean In Scotland at well 
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ii in ' Eofbnd, 8,, 'bat rather more than the normal in ill 
other districts. 

'* The bright ewuhime wu again deficient over the kingdom 
at a whole, bat exceeded the mean in ' (Scotland, N.,' and just 
equalled it in ' Ireland, S.' The percentage of the possible 
dontlon ranged from 42 in * Scotland, N.,' 41 in * Ireland, 8./ 
aad 10 in the • Channel Islands/ to 23 in • England, N.W.,* 
nd Ji in* Scotland, W.'" 



Plato a Pots.— Atb*ao* Whousuui Pmi 



MARKET8. 



OOVBNT GARDEN* JUNE 1. 



HN 



bunches 
Arum Lusts, doaen 



••• 
*$ 



••Fern, 

... — 
Ink*, white, IS 



amies mollis, per 
dosen bonches ... 



LiljM 



accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
They are furnished to ns regularly every 
orsday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesman, who revise the list, and who are responsible 
for the quotations. It must be remembered that these 
Quotations do not r epr e s en t the prices on any particular 
day, bat only the general averages for the week preceding 
the data of our report. The prices depend upon the 
quality of the samples, the supply in the market, and the 
aenuiid; and they may fluctuate, not only from day to 
dav. bat often several tunas in one day. Bd.1 

On Flowzw, fee.— Avbbaob Wholzsalx Fbigbs. 

Marguerites, p, dos. 

bunches 

Maidenhair Fern, 

per dos. bunches 
Mignonette,**, bun. 
Narcissus, White, 

dosen bunches ... 
Orchids, per dosen 

blooms 

rVjonies, dos. bun. 
Pelargoniums, dot, 

bunches ... 

— scarlet. dos.bun. 
Botes (indoor), per 

dosen ... ... 

— Pink, per dosen 

— Tea, white, per 
dosen ... ... 

— Perle, per dos. 

— Bafrano, p. dos. 
Smilax, per bunch 
Spiraea, dos. bur.... 
Stock, dos. bunches 
8weet Peas, dosen 

bunches 

Tuberoses, 13 Dims, 
Tulips, per dosen... 

V asTABLn.— Avnuoa Whole* ali Fnioxs. 

s.d.s.d\ 

Mint, natural, per 
dosen bunches, 
according to 
siseof bunches 

Mushrooms, house, 
per lb. ... ... 

Onions, Egyptian, 
cwt. nag ... 

— New, bunches. 



Ooranowera, dozen 

bunches 
DaSbdils, per dosen 



Eoeharia, per dosen 
Gardenia*, per dos. 
Hyafftwths, Roman, 
per dos. bunches 
JooqufU,dos bun... 
Iris, dos bonches... 
lihnm tongiflomm, 



iijof the Valley, 
dosen bonches ... 



Artichoke*, Globe, 
dos. 

P« 



Asparagus, Too* 



-fc 



• ppruo ... ... 

— log., natural, 
boodle ... 

La others 
Dwarfs., 
Channel Islands, 
lb. ... ... 

English, lb. 

— — Longpous, in 



a, dad. 

16 — 

— 40 

90-80 

30-80 

60-00 
04-06 

16-80 

80- — 

86-40 
8 0-8 
10-80 

40-60 
10-80 
60-90 

40-60 

4 0-13 
— Avnu 
$.&$.&. 

80-96 

16 — 

11-1 8 
06 — 



80-40 

40-60 
80-80 

16-80 

6 0-13 
6 0-12 

40-60 
60-80 

16-80 
40-60 

30-80 
10-80 
16-3 
80-60 
40-6 
3 0-80 

6 0-80 
08-10 
06-18 



10-86 
09-10 



08-10 
8 10 



Beetroots, per dos. 
— bushs* ... »*• 
Broccoli, dosen 



Othbage, tally 

— par bushel ... 

— doaen ... 
Carrots, new French, 

per bunch ... 

— washed, in bags 
Oatoy, New, per 



8 — 

08-10 

36 — 

... —40 

... 12 0-18 

... 5 0-60 

... 19 3 6 

10-18 



dote "i ... 
Badive, French, per 



Garlic, per lb. ... 

Borseradiah, New 

Bogllah,bnndle 

— — loose per 



— Foreign, per 
bundle ... ... 




Cos, dosen 



3 0-86 
— 08 



4 0-6 

— *,„„, ^-^^ 8 6-80 

— pickiers, sieve 3 — 



Parsley, dos. bun. 2 — 

— sieve ... ... 16 — 

Pes*. Channel Is- 
lands. Frame 
Telephone, lb. 10-1 

— English, sieve 5 — 

— French flats ... 4 6 — 
Potstos, Bruce, Up- 

to-Date, Ac, 

Ssr ton ... 80 0-100 
ew Jersey KM- 
neys.perowt 18 — 

— — Tenerifle, 
per cwt ...13 0-14 

4 6 — 



6-— — Lisbon, per box 
4 0-50 Radishes, Round, 

breakfast, per 

1 6 — dosen bunches 4-08 
1 6 — Rhubarb natural, 

per dosen ... 16-36 
8 0-86 Salad, small, pun- 
nets, per dosen is- 
le— Spinach, English, 
8 — per bushel ... 6-16 

Tomatos, new 
3 36 Bngliah,perlb. 6H> 8 

— Channel Islan di , 
16— p. lb. 06-08 

— Canary, boxes 
10-13 two siies ... 30-60 

Turnips, New 

10-16 French, per 

8 0-86 bunch ... ... 04-06 

8-10 Watercress, p. dos. 

I bunches ... 4-06 

POTATOS. 

Bruce, Main Crop, Up-to-Date, Ac, 60s. to 90*. ; Dunbar 
Main Crop, 100*. to 110a. Jersey New, 12*. to 14s. per cwt ; 
Ciosry, 13*. to Hi. ; Cherbourg and St Malo, 11*. to 12s. ; 
U ibon, per box, 4c 6 1 to 4s. 94. John Bath, 32 awl 81, Welling- 
t>% StrtU, Coe:nt Garde x. 

Re* tasa.— During the week Cibbage Improve 1 in price ; 
Spinach declined, owing to larger supply ; Radishes plentiful, 
and low in price ; New Potato* have a downward tendency, 
and Gooseberries may be expected to be much less in price 
en the week ends. English Peas have commenced in sieves 
or half-buahela. The Australian Grapes, called Daria(very 
like the AlmerUX in oasts marked 80 lb. nett, come in fair 
oonditenn, packed, some in rtd*wood dust, t >mt in cork-dust, 
the htat decidedly ths better. 



Adiantums, p. dos. 
Aspidistras, p. dos. 

— specimen, each 
Bouvardias, p. dos. 

Sileeolarla, p. dos. 
uonymus, various, 
per dosen 
Ferns, in variety, 
per dosen ... 

— small, per 100 , 
Flcns clasqea, each 
Foliage plants, var., 

aeon 

Fnurr.— 

Apples, Tasmanian 
andViotorlan, 
Blbatons, 
Pearmains, 
New Tork 
Pippin, Star* 
mer, Prince 
Bismarck, Ac., 
per esse 

Apricots, box vari- 
ous numbers ... 

Bananas, per bunch 

Cherries, sieve ... 
— — peca ... ... 

— box ... ... 

Figs, per dosen ... 
Gooseberries, sieve 
Grapes, Belgian A., 

rrlb.,new ... 
ustralian, 
White Deris, in 
cases marked 80 



s. d. t.d. 

60-70 
18 0-86 

6 0-10 
18 0-43 

6 0-90 

6 0-18 

4 0-13 
40-60 
10-60 

10-50 



Fuchsias, per dosen 
Hydrangeas, p. do*. 

— paniculate, dos. 
Lyoopodiums, dot. 
Marguerite Daisy, 

per dosen 
Mignonette, p. dot. 
Palms, various, on. 

— specimens, en. 
Pelargoniums, var., 

— zonala, per dos 
Roses, per dosen ... 
Spinets, per dosen 



s,d\s.d. 

6 0-10 

6 0-10 

18 0-34 

80-40 



60-8 

40-8 
1 0-15 
310-68 
6 10 
6 0-8 
60-9 
40-6 














AvwjLAon Wbolsbali Pan 

$.&$.&. s.± t.d. 

Grapes, English, 
Hambros, per 
lb. 19-36 

— Channel Islands 
Hambros, per 
lb. 19-36 

— Muscats p. lb. 3 6-40 
Lemons, per case... 8 0-80 
Lychees, Chinese, 

packet, lib. ... 
Melons, each 
Oranges, Murcia, 

eases of 150 or 

Peaches, A., per 
dosen ... 

— B. .per do*. ... 
Pines, at Michaels, 

each ... ... 

Strawberries, p. lb. 3 0-46 

— Seconds ... 16-30 

— French, in bas- 
kets, about 4 lb. 10-16 



9 0-14 

10-88 
6 0-10 
76 - 
50 — 
09-16 
3 0-8 
40-5 

19-3 6 



15 0-16 



18-14 
18-19 



80-86 

9 0-18 
4 0-60 

8 6-60 



lb., nett 



LoxDOK : May 81.— Messrs. John Shaw A Sons, Seed Mer- 
chants, of Great Mase Pond, Borough, London, 8.B., write 
that to day's seed market, as was to be expected, proved bare 
alike of buyers and of business. The season being over, 
Clover seed is now naturally a dead letter. Occasional small 
orders still drop in for spring Tares. As regards sowing 
Mustard and Rapeseed, the market la very strong. Blue 
Peas and Haricot Beans are also firm ; whilst in Canary-seed, 
a greatly improved feeling is shown, and aa the result of 
persistent bad crop reports, and consequent speculative buy- 
ing thereon, a substantial advance in values has been 
established. Hempeeed, moreover, continues scarce and 
dear, Linseed is steady. More money is asked for Scarlet 
Runners. 

OO&N. 

▲varnaon Pnions of British Corn (per imperial qr.), for the 
week ending May 87, and for the corresponding period of 
1898, together with the difference in the quotations. These 
figures are based on the Official Weekly Return:— 



Description. 


1898. 


1899. 


Difference. 


Wheat ... „. 


•«• 


t. d. 
47 9 


s. d. 
35 3 


A. d. 
- 33 7 


Barley 


... 


86 5 


38 8 


- 3 9 


wans ... ... ■•• 


.*• 


31 5 


17 8 


- 8 9 



FBUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow : May 31.— The following art the arerages of the 
prices recorded since our last report :— Apples, Canadian 
Spies, 14s. to 18s. per barrel; Western States' Russets, 
18s. to 80s. do.; Oranges, 6rf. to la, per dosen; Grapes, 
home, 3s. to 4s. 6d. per lb. ; do., foreign, 6d\ da ; Tomatos, 
Guernsey, id. to SU per lb. ; do., Scotch, 64. to 8d. do. ; 
Cabbages, Spring, 64. to Is. per dozen ; Leeks, 2s. to 8s. ad. 
per dosen bunches; Mint, green, dd. per bunch; Onions, 
4s. ott to 6s. per cwt. ; Parsley, 3s. to 3s. 64. per stone ; 
Carrots, new, Is. per bunch, and 4s. 6d. to 8s. per cwt ; 
Cucumbers, ad. to 5d. each ; Lettuces, round, Is. 8d. to Is. 6d. 
per dosen ; da, Cos, 4s. to 5s. do. ; Radishes, long, English, 
Is. dd. per dozen bunches; round, da, Is. 8d. to 8s. do. ; 
Horseradish, 1*. 6d. to 2s. per bundle ; Mushrooms, Is. to 
Is. Co*, per lb. ; Beetroots, 6d. to 7d\ per dozen ; Mustard and 
Cress, 3d. per punnet ; Spinach, 3s. to 4s. per stone ; Rhubarb, 
2s. 6d. to 8s. drf. per cwt. ; Turnips, French, white, Is. to 
Is. 3d. per bunch ; Swedes, 2s. to 2«. 6d. per bag; Broccoli, 
Irish, 3s. to 3s. 6d per dosen ; Greens, 5s. to 6s. per 10 dozen. 

Livcupool : May 31. — Wholesale Vegetable Market. — 
Potstos, per cwt, Main Crop, 8s. 8d. to 4s. ; Bruce, 2s. 9d\ 
to 8s. 6d\ ; Champion, 2s. 6d. to 3s. ; Turnips, 8wedes, 3s. 6rf. 
do. ; Carrots, 5s. 6d. to 6s. da ; Parsley, 6d. to 8d. per dozen 
bnnches ; Onions, foreign, 4s. to 5$. per cwt. ; Lettuces, 8d. 
to Is. per dozen ; Cucumbers, Is. 8d. to 8s. per dozen ; 
Cauliflowers, Is. Sd. to Ss. do. ; Cabbages, lOd. to Is. 6d. do. 
St. John's. — Potatos, Is. to Is. 8d. per peck ; da, new, 2d. to S '. 
per lb. ; Grapes, home, 2s. Od. to 4s. do. ; Pines, English, 
4t. to 6s. each; Strawberries, 6d. to Is. per lb. ; Peas, 4d. to 
Is. per lb. ; Cherries, 64. to Is. do. ; Gob Nuts, 64. do. ; 
Apricots, Is. per dosen ; Asparagus, 8s. 64. to 4s. per 100 ; da, 
bandit, Is. 64. to 8s. ; Cucumbers, 84. to 44. each ; Mush, 
rooms, Is, 44. par pound and basket, ^rJtsHAso4,— Pota- 



tos, Is. to Is. 24. per peek ; do. new, 1|4. to 34. per lb. 
Pess, 34. to 54. do. ; Asparagus, Is. 94. to 4s. per 100 ; Cucum- 
bers, 34. to 64. each; Strawberries, 64. to Is. per lb. ; 
Cherries, 64. to 104. do.; Apricots, Is. per dosen; Goose* 
berries, 44. to 64. per lb. ; Grapes, home, 3s. to 8s. 64. da ; 
Mushrooms, Is. to Is. 64. do. 



South African Notes. 



THE EFFECT OF FROST ON TROPICAL 

PLANTS. 

The greatest cold registered here for several years 
was 21° below freezing-point, Fahr., on tbe night 
of July 10, 1898, under a screen 4 feet from the 
ground. Tbe cold was severe enough to burst 
water-taps in the open, and long icicles formed 
under our fountain, remaining unmelted for several 
days. No rain fell or snow, tbe air being very 
dry. Many half-hardy plants were killed, but 
several tropical subjects survived. 

Aristoloobia ornithocephala on a tntlis in the 
open was quite dead above ground, but to my 
surprise it tent up a strong shoot as the summer 
oame on, and is now (March) flowering very welL 
A companion plant of A. elegans was also hard hit, 
and is now growing well, but has produced no 
flowers. Gerbera Jamesoni I gave up for lost, 
but it soon sent up fine leaves and flowers ; this is 
one of the very best native flowering herbaosous 
plants that we have. Cobtea scandens was quite 
killed, as was Pittosporum undulatum. Mesem- 
bryanthemums just survived, as also Pelargoniums 
and Fuchsias, though F. corymbiflora under a wall 
was killed. Mackaya belli died, but Gardenia 
Thunbergi pulled through. Fonreroya Iiodeni 
and Bromelia bracteata, it is strange to say, look 
none the worse after being froaen hard; Pan- 
cratium oalathinum proved quite hardy ; also 
Hedychium Gardneriaiium, Caladium esculentum, 
Tweediea ooarulea, Thunbergia natalensis, Lauras 
Camphora, Acacia oultriformis, Melaleuca speciosa, 
and Solanum jasminoides. Arauoaria fiidwilli, 
A. Cnnninghami, and A. exoelsa lost their tops ; 
Musa Ensete survived with a thick grass thatch- 
ing; Leonotis Leonurus, Wigandia ureas, a fine 
hybrid Passiflora (muoh like P. quadrangularis), 
Lagerstnemia indica, most hybrid AbutUons 
(except A. megapotamicum, which is quite hardy), 
Habrothamous elegans, H. aurantiacus, Metro- 
sideros decussata, and Bougainvilleas were all cut 
to the ground, but shot up again from the roots. 
Passiflora edulis, Bouvardias, Ricinus communis, 
hybrid Salvias, and Brugmansia suaveolens were 
nearly killed ; Encephalartos cafiFra and E. villosus 
survived ; Nymphasa ooarulea proved quite hardy. 

Amongst trees, Grevillea robusta y Eucalyptus 
robusta, E. leucox>lon, and young E. Globulus lost 
their leaves, but soon revived. Eucalyptus citrio- 
dorus was killed to the ground, but it eventually 
sent up a strong shoot. Eucalyptus terminalls 
was quite untouched; Casuarina tenuissima wan 
badly scorched ; Acacia melanoxylon, A. moUiatima, 
and A. dealbata, proved hardy. It was remark- 
able to see the last-named a mass of golden bloom 
at a time when the frost was most severe ; even 
the half-expanded flowers were uninjured. Also 
flowering in mid- winter were Sutherlandia frutes- 
ceus and Buddleia salvifolia. 

Such plants as Tuberoses, hybrid Cannes, Spa- 
raxis peodula, Richardias, and dwarf Bamboos, 
came through the ordeal all right. Bambusa arun- 
dinacea (Giant Indian Bamboo) was killed to the 
ground, but afterwards sent up fresh growth. 
Tree-Ferns and Palms, I have learnt from experi- 
ence, never to plant in the open, as the wiud and 
dust-storms soon render them miserable objects. 
Indian Azaleas, Camellias, and Rhododendrons, in 
tubs under a trellis, did not lose a leaf. Young 
Lemon-trees were cut to the ground. The only 
species amongst Cacti which will endure the winter 
frost is the Prickly Pear (Opuntia vulgaris). Of a 
large collection of Yuccas, none was injured. The 
Y. Wipplei does very well here. B. W. Adlam, 
Joubert Park, Johannesburg. 
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CATALOQUE8 RECEIVED. 

Chantries Frames, Mortefontaine, Flailly, Oise, Franc*— 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Palms, Ferns, Orchids, dec. 

Jobn Peso ft Son, Boa pel Park Nursery, London, S.K.~- 
Caladiums, CodiiDams, Oordylines, ftc. 



OABBENING APPOINTMBNT8. 

Mr. W. R. Hiktok, formerly Gardener at The Grove, Epsom, 
as Gardener to NBviLERRiD,Bsq., The Oaks, Han worth, 
Middlesex. 

Mr. W. B. Wrmne, as Gardener to R. Franc ins, Esq., Crofton 

Hall, Orpington, Kent 
Mr. Johm Hajirus, lately of Balchitha Gardens, Greenock, 

and at present in Messrs. Keb ft Bom's Aigburth Nursery, 

Liverpool, as Head Gardener to C. Taylor, Esq., Ash 

Grange, Whitchurch, Shropshire. 

Mr. James Bkll, for the past four years Foreman in the 
Gardens, Jesmond Towers, Newcastle-oa-Tyne, as Head 
Gardener to A. Hivde*son, Esq., Leases House, 
Durham, 

Mr. Wm. Arthur, as Head Gardener to F. B. Atkiksov, 
CressireU Hall, Morpeth. 

Mr. James Dent, late Gardener at Downton Castle, Hereford- 
shire, as Head Gardener to the Ron. Mrs. Barton, 
LuttreUatowa Castle, Olonsilla, Go. Dublin. 



Enquiry. 



Twick-named Plants. — An enquirer asks if 
there is any law forbidding the offer for sale, under 
a new name, of an established variety, or one pre- 
viously introduced! We do not know of any 
special legislation, beyond the ordinary law for the 
repression of fraud and misrepresentation. 








A Collection of Salad : Mr*. S. C. H. ' In 
the month of August, the collection might con- 
sist of Lettuces, Cos and Cabbage varieties ; 

. Radishes, long, medium, and Turnip-rooted ; 
Cresses, various, including Normandy and Water- 
Cress ; Egyptian Beetroot, young Onions, the 
earliest blanched Celery, Cucumbers, Tomatos, 
Gherkins, Tarragon, tender leaves of Sorrel, 
bulbs of Garlic, and Shallots. From these nine 

* kinds could be selected according to fancy. 

Apple Shoots : Correspondent. We do not find 
any fungus. The appearance may be due to frost 
attacking the young leaves. 

Bod in Axil of Leaf of Tulip; G. H. D, Not an 
uncommon occurrence. A bulb is only a bud, 
and if at this season you will look at young 
growing shoots you will find such a bud in the 
axil of manv^ of the leaves. 

Cucumber Leaves : M. G. We do not find any 
insect or fungus on your leaves. The appearance 
is due to "scald," probably produced by syring- 
ing when the sun is out, or from deficient shading, 
or perhaps from bad glass. 

"Dendrobiums : D. McK. It is not possible to 
name such miserable scraps which, wrapped in 
cotton- wool, have passed through the post in a 
letter, and, of course, were smashed and shrivelled 
out of recognition. Such things should be packed 
in a tin or wooden box, in green-moss or sphag- 
num-moss, or in moistened blotting-paper, they 

then travel in good condition,. 

»■ 

Dendrobium ikfundibulum r R. R. In your 
flower there are two sepals and two petals, all 
regular, and Disced cross- wise. It is a case of 
reduction in the number of parts, and of regular 
peloria, the segments being all equal. 

Hyacinths : X. Y. Z. No. 4. The disease on 
Hyacinths is due to a fungus, Uromyces soil- 
larum. The clusters of black spots arranged in 
a nearly concentric manner are characteristic. 
The same fungus occurs on the Wild Hyacinth, 
and has probably come from the woods into the 

1 garden. To check, spray with potassium sul- 
phide (4 oz. to each gallon of water), or Bordeaux 
Mixture, beginning as soon as the shoots show 



above ground, and continued every two or three 
weeks. W, G. 8., Leeds. 

Insects: 0. E. G. Sirex gigas, injurious to 
growing trees. 

Lilacs : Q. H. The sport might be propagated by 
cuttings, or by grafts on the common Lilac. 

Mango Cultivation : L. E. S. Unlesvyour stove 
is of great height the plant must be grown as an 
orchard fruit-tree under glass, that is, restricted 
as to rooting space, by planting it in a big pot, 
tub, or walled pit in a border, and pinching the 
lateral shoots, stopping leaders, and thinning-out 
weak shoots growing in the interior of the crown. 
For the first few years, however, allow the plant 
to develop the frame-work, as it were, of a 
crown, not practising much restriction either at 
root or top ; this can follow later when the plant 
is approaching the limits of extension. The soil 
should consist chiefly of sandy-loam of good 
quality, and not much solid manure, as aids to 
growth can be better afforded by manurial top* 
dressings such as stable-manure, potash, super- 
phosphates, nitrate of soda (a little), or by 
manure- water.' When the plant flowers, means 
should be taken by shaking them, or applying a 
pair of bellows gently, to distribute the pollen. 
The plant will succeed under ordinary hot-house 
culture, or it would do in fruiting Pine-stove. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue are requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number. — Mrs. H. The Lotus is 
L. peliorhynchus (Pigeonfc Beak), a native of 
Teneriffe. We are unable to name the Pmnus 
from the scrap received. — H. B. Specimens all 
shrivelled. 1, Illicium anisatum ; 2, Amelanchier 
vulgaris ; 3, Jasminum ; 4, Panax species ; 

5, an Oncidium which is not recognisable in 
its present withered state. — Mallow. 1, Cle- 
matis montana ; 2, Census ; 3, Purple Beech ; 

4, Acer eriocarpum ; 5, Orchis mascula ; 6, cut- 
leaved Beech ; 7, Acer Negundo variegatum ; 8, 
A. monspessulanum ; 9, Spiraea prunifolia, doable 
var. ; 10, Saxifraga sarmentosa. Another time 
do not send more than six at a time ; our time is 
valuable. — C, L. Cymbidium aloifolium. — 
XX. Z. Sent in round tin box. 1, Begonia 
ricinifolia manicata ; 2, Begonia argyrostigma ; 
3, Dendrobium crepidatum.— //. B. 4, Panax 
elegans. — F. A. The fungus is Coprinus fus- 
cescens, Schff. Jf. O. O.—Lady Cecil Scott Mon- 
tague. Morea spathacea, Ker. (Die tea Hookeri, 
Hook.), native of Cape of Good Hope.— A. U. 
The single-flowered Russian Violet, a variety of 
Viola odorata.— L. W. F. Styrax officinale.— 
J. B. H. Piptanthus nepalensis, commonly 

- called Natal Laburnum.— W. E. L. 1, Lotus 
peliorhynchus ; 2, PolygalaDaknaisiana ; 3, Cistus 
Iadaniferus ; 4, Aubnetia deltoidea var. ; 5, 
Alyssum calycinum ; 6, Polygonatum vulgare. 
—Heather. Apparently it is CaDuna vulgaris, but 
it is drawn and out of character. — J. B. Leuoo- 
thoe Catesbsei. — O. D. 1, Zenobia speciosa ; 2, 
Berberis vulgaris ; 3, Kuscus aculeatus ; 4, 
Spiraea chamaadrifolia ; 5, Berberis Wallichiana ; 

6, Ligustrum ooriaoeum. — Constant Reader. Den- 
drobium tortile. — R. T. D. Hyacinth us comosus. 
— W. W. J. <f Son, Boston. 1, Allium ursinum ; 
2, Stellaria Holosteum ; 3, Sedum spurium ; 4, 
Saxifraga hypnoides ; 5, Asperula odorata. Send 
a specimen of the shrub. — F. Prince. Edwardsia 
grandiflora. — Merodon. Solanum jasminoides ; 
the flowers usually are white when grown under 
glass, in the open they are tinged with blue. — 
U. W. D. Anemone albana, var. flavescens, 
Regel. — F. Bowen. 1 , Lselia purpurata Schroderi ; 
2, Lrelia 'purpurata of good type ; 3, Odonto- 
glossum crispum guttatum ; 4, Odontoglossum 
crispum, very fine ; 5, Cattleya Mendefi, good 
forms ; 6, Miltonia vexillaria, very bright in 
colour and large in size ; 7, Cattleya Mossue ; 8, 
Odontoglossum luteo-purpureum. 

Narcissus: T. L. The arrest of growth is very 
common. In our own garden the same thing 
occurs regularly every year, but we have not 
been able to ascertain the cause. 

Nine Sorts of Vegetable for Exhibition : Mrs. 

5. C.H. These would differ with the date, of 
the exhibition, but taking August as the month, 
the nine might consist of Peas, French Beans, 
Globe Artichokes, Potatos, Round and Kidney ; 
spring-sown Onions, Cauliflowers, Cabbage, and 
uarrots. Others that would be considered by 
the judges of less value at tha£ date are, Broad 
Beans, Parsnips, Early Savoys, Butter Beans, 



Celery, Beetroot, Runner - Beans, Turnipt, and 
Vegetable-Marrows. 

Peaches : H. A. D. The leaves appear to be 
suffering from the Silver-leaf disease, a malady 
common on Plums and ether stonevfrodts. It u 
said to be curable by an ajpptioation of Bolphate 
of iron to the soil, after fitting the tree in the 
autumn. 

Peaches Dropping : E. E. The more probable 
cause is dryness and exhaustion of tie soil, 
seeing that -you have* growing in a space of 
" 3 yards square " two vines and two Peach- 
trees— space scarcely more than, sufficieot for one 
plant. The applications of water may have been 
insufficient in quantity to reach every part of the 
border. 

*Peab Blossoms : F. L. The flowers have not 
been properly fertilised, and are therefore abor- 
tive. Another time encourage the bees. 

Roses : J. R. Apparently Crimson Rambler, and 
the Double Macartney. 

Soil and Insects: C. 8., Ipswich. There are 
some immature larvae in the soil, but we cannot 
tell what they are. Mustard, in powder, mixed 
with the soil is injurious -.to. some of these crea- 
tures. It can do no harm to try it in vour case; 
or Mustard-plan ts may be grown and ploughed in. 

Tomatoh Diseased : C. J. The specimens present 
all the stages of Tomato- "Sleepy' 1 disease, is 
described and figured by Mr. Massee in this 
paper on June 8, 1895. The following is the 
treatment recommended in that paper : "Spray- 
ing with a fungicide is of no avail, as the roots 
are first attacked, and the parasite is internal. 
As much lime as the plants will allow should be 
mixed with the soil, mora especially if the plants 
are grown during successive seasons in the same 
beds. If the plants in a house Are badly attacked, 
all the soil should be removed, and the walls, 
&c, sterilised by a wash of lime. The infected 
soil removed from a bed should not be thrown 
out at random, but should be sterilised byzniring 
with quicklime." 

Tomatos and Manure : W. J._G. If green cow. 
dung or any other animal manure be used, it 
should first be mixed with a large quantity of 
water, in a tub, stood in the sunshine, and 
allowed to ferment for a week, and if the ferment 
does not then subside a sufficient quantity of 
white vitriol should be added to stop it, as too 
great fermentation spoils manure-water. As an 
artificial, given along with farm-yard manure, 
nothing is better than commercial pojash, and 
the next best, wood-ashes from green wood, 
Kainit might be afforded at the rate of 2 to 3 
ounces per square yard. 

Tulip : R. O. We cannot name florists' varieties. 
Send to some grower. . 

Tulips : X. Y; Z. No. 2. Hie Tulips are badly 
attacked in the same way as described in this 
column last year (May 21, 1898, p. 320). The 
fungus is almost the same as that which attacks 
Lilies and Onions (see Gardeners* Chronidt, 
August 11, 1894). Bordeaux Mixture applied 
early would check the disease, but we doubt if 
anything short of a thorough clear out will do 
any good in the present case. 

Vines : C. T. M. The Vines may be starved, or 
they, were greatly over-cropped last year ; inpre 
than that we cannot say without seeing the Vines. 
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SEA-SIDE PLANTING. 

BEING a resident on the south-coast, and 
acquainted with the very varied shore- 
line from Cromer to the North Foreland, and 
from there to Beachy Head, I think, perhaps, 
my experience of the trees and shrubs suitable 
to plant, in such exposed positions may be of 
interest to your readers, so I will endeavour, 
following up what was stated in your leading 
article on p. 338, to impart what I have learned 
by both success and failure, as regards the 
decoration of sea - fronts from a landscape 
gardener's point of view. 

With more or less wisdom, local authorities 
in tea - side resorts are expending thousands of 
the ratepayer's money on the improvement and 
decoration of their sea-fronts. Few, if any, of 
these bodies know anything of even the first prin- 
ciples of applied botany, and thus we have grievous 
sod expensive mistakes too frequently made in sea- 
side planting, even where the advice of a skilled 
gardener is not wanting. I could cite many 
instances of this, the year preceding the Jubilee 
celebrations being prolific in such hastily-planned 
and ill-judged work, for thousands of fine specimens 
of trees, Conifers, and shrubs were, as one may 
ssy, offered up as sacrifices before the throne of 
royalty, only to linger on a miserable existence, and 
finally to end on the rubbish-heap, or furnace of 
the dust-destructor. 

It would be unfair to particularise, as all more 
or less fell into error, and wasted good material and 
money on useless planting of salt-spray wetted 
banks or storm-swept shores, with ill-chosen and 
improper subjects, drawn indiscriminately from 
Surrey or even metropolitan nurseries. They hare 
been purchased generally by the borough surveyor 
or some member of the corporation, who poses as an 
authority in such matters ; for it is a fact, though 
painful to relate, that the advice of a nurseryman, 
who has lived a long life at the seaside, and bought 
his experience dearly, is rarely if ever taken, and 
thus many grave errors are perpetrated that might 
have been avoided. One instance I will cite, where 
"the authority," aiming to avoid disturbing the 
concrete of the parade, went to the great expense 
of having a lot of large tubs made, painted green, 
with black hoops and bandies. In these were 
planted a mixed collection of Conifers, evergreen 
and deciduous Bhrubs, which had been prepared 
for the work, and when these bad to a certain 
extent established themselves, they were early 
one morning placed at intervals along the 
tea-front, to the admiration of the visitors and 
residents, who, in their ignorance, thought the 
difficulty of adorning the esplanade solved. There 
were Golden Elders in grand colour, Lilacs showing 
flower, Conifers of handsome pyramidal habit and 
growth, and of varied shades of green and gold, and 
the useful Japan Euonymus, both golden and 
green -leaved — indeed, a very creditable lot of 
plants. 

Old hands shook their heads and said little, but 
the young knowing ones were quick to exclaim, 
"Very pretty, but wait till we have a strong 
south-west gale, and then see what you think of 
it ! " Alas ! too soon black clouds piled up in the 
wist, and presently it began to blow with inert***, 
ing violence till the next morning, whet) a sad light 



met the view of the early-risers. The soft-leaved, 
deciduous shrubs were bared on the wind side, the 
Conifers and most of the evergreens browned and 
discoloured, the Japanese Spindle-trees (Euonymus 
japonica) being the only subjects that escaped, 
while even they were discoloured and broken. 

This was repeated in many of the coast towns of 
our sea-girt " tight little island ; " and even when 
the planters had thoughtfully placed a Tamarisk 
hedge, or sheltered the shrub borders with large 
meshed sheep-netting, the shrubs were only par- 
tially saved. We may learn from this, first, that 
a lasting and efficient shelter must be secured, and 
then only the well and truly tried hardy shrubs 
planted, if success be courted. As a hedge or shelter 
there is nothing so dependable as the Tamarisk, 
the small, dense-growing kind known as T. gallics, 
being best for this purpose ; though the so-called 
German Tamarisk, Myricaria germanica, forms 
pretty, free-flowering, single specimens, where 
planted separately. Yet another of the genus 
coming to us from the African shores of the 
Mediterranean is larger in all its parts, but is 
not so hardy as the two first named. These are 
easily propagated by cuttings taken of the ripe 
wood, and to form a shelter should be planted 
when about a foot high, nine inches apart in 
a single row, or a foot apart if a double hedge 
is contemplated. When established, cut down to 
6 inches, and in a very short time you will have an 
effective hedge, which will only need an occasional 
trimming to keep it neat and serviceable, when it 
will take care of itself. T. gallica certainly forms 
the best hedge of the three varieties, and is an 
elegant and graceful growing plant. A lady 
friend of mine, dilating on the wonderfully mild 
climate of Bournemouth, said in my hearing, 
1 ' Why, they make hedges there of the Asparagus 
Fern," this being the common name of Asparagus 
plumosus ; but when I had the chance to put a 
leading question to her, "Have you seen it 
flower?" she quickly replied, "Oh, yes, it flowers 
in little spikes of pinkish or salmon flowers at the 
• tips," and then I knew it to be simply the Tamarisk, 
which, though it may not be quite so light and 
elegant as the Asparagus, is certainly graceful. 

Allied to the Potato, another plant must take 
the second place as a shelter or hedge plant, namely, 
Lycium barbarum, known in the country as the 
Tea-tree. This may be frequently seen planted by 
the porches of cottages, where it forms a leafy 
screen in summer, and after giving its grey- blue 
blossoms in profusion, is in some seasons covered 
with small, Plum-like fruits, coloured red, like 
Tomatos. It grows very rapidly, produces suckers 
abundantly, and will stand frequent trimming, so it 
makes an effectual hedge or screen. Though a salt- 
laden gale will brown the leaves, yet it soon grows 
again, while it is so twiggy, and at the same time 
sparsely armed with woody thorns, that it may be 
used at the sea-side to make hedges, and as it 
grows so quickly, it is most useful in the summer 
to form screens for bedding-plants or tender shrubs 
in such situations. It may be raised from seed or 
cuttings at any time of the year, and may be 
planted alternately with Tamarix in the hedge-line, 
as it will impart a stiffness to the fence as it gets older 
and more woody. A variety — Lycium europaeum — 
is much more thorny, but I fear, unless on the 
south coast, would not survive our winters. 

In enumerating shelter-plants, we must on no 
account forget the Japan Spindle-tree, Euonymus 
japonica, now available in many excellent varie- 
ties, from the small-leaved, stiff, erect-growing 
type, known as Euonymus sempervirens, to the 
pretty miniature foliaged sort, called in nurseries 
44 pulchellua; " the only thing possible to urge 
against it, that even in the South, winters that 
register anything like 20° of frost, will kill it to the 
ground, and temperatures of even less severity will 
cause it to drop its leaves, though it generally 
recovers before midsummer. Where it thrives, 
however, nothing we have makes a closer or 
more elegant hedge or compact screen to keefj 
off cold or sitting winds from foliage or 



bedding • plants during summer, while though 
it may lose all its foliage in sharp winters, 
yet its very compact and twiggy growth will 
always serve to make it a good screen,* and by 
introducing the kind whioh develops a golden- 
tipped growth in spring, called by the common folk 
flowering, or the broad-leaved golden variegated 
variety (Ovata aurea) into the hedge, the monotony 
of greenery is broken, and a useful and very orna- 
mental fence formed. The importance of this ever- 
green is proved by a nurseryman in the ^South, 
devoting nearly the whota,of his acreage^to its 
culture. * ~ 

I hate to dogmatise, but think it would be quite 
safe to state that not only this, but all the Japanese 
shrubs and trees, especially those indigenourto the 
north island, are hardy in Britain and Ireland, and 
coming to us from a land swept by gales from off 
the seas, they are by environment naturally ^well- 
fitted for seaside work. 

Before going further it will be best to state that 
it is always unsafe to ..use large specimens of any 
kind for marine planting, as though you may 
shelter and secure the stakes, yet the wind will take 
no account of these precautions, and will twist and 
sway the poor shrubs to and fro, round and round, till 
they are at last either uprooted, or all the anchoring 
roots are twisted or severed, and the plant ruined 
or may be killed. The smaller, therefore, the 
stuff chosen the better, and my experience also 
compels me to say, that the rule as to early 
planting, so wise in the case of inland work, must 
in our particular case be ignored, so as to let the 
strong gales of winter and the drying east winds of 
March pass ; and tbe*n towards the middle of April 
up to the end of May do your work, first using 
your trees and deciduous shrubs, and finishing 
with the few Conifers, and lastly the evergreen 
shrubs. 

No doubt, knowing ones among the local authori- 
ties will severely criticise, and remark, " You are 
supplying poor, undersized stuff ; " but try and 
turn a deaf ear to all this, and "gang yer sin wa'," 
as my Scotch friends say, for in the end you will 
be right. 

Having provided a little for screening with low 
banks and hedges, let us now take the Conifers, of 
which very few thrive by the sea. Among Pines, 
as its name indicates, Pin us Pinaster or maritima 
ranks first, but, unfortunately, this is such 
a bad subject to transplant, that from the open 
ground nothing over 1 foot in height is safe, 
and if in pots, 2 to 3 feet is ample ; but in the 
latter case, let the planter beware, as in the 
majority of cases such plants will be corkscrew 
rooted, and so may blow out of the ground unless 
securely staked for a year or two. Next to this 
ranks the Pinus Laricio, a far more handsome Fir 
from Corsica and the Mediterranean coast ; and 
thirdly, the dark and handsome Pinus austriaca, 
but this must be planted quite away from the 
spray line, or it gets browned and unsightly. 
[In our experience this is the best of the Pines for 
seaside work. Ed.] The Scots Fir (P. sylvestris) 
does not thrive by the sea in the south, though 
its dwarf sub- variety, called in nurseries Pinus 
montana, will grow where not exposed directly 
to the sea-breeze. [Among true Pines, P. inops, 
P. contorta, and P. insignia, do well on the south 
coast. Ed.] 

Of all Conifers that really thrive on our coasts, 
none exceed in luxuriance and beauty Cupressus 
macrocarpa, or Lambertiana ; though under the 
latter name, I grew a much brighter green shrub 
than macrocarpa for years, the stock -plants of 
which, if my memory serves me, came from the 
late Mr. T. Cripps, of Tunbridge Wells. 

This was certainly different from macrocarpa, 
grown side by side in the nursery, not only by its 
brighter green colour, but its more slender and 
compact growth. Whatever we may call it, there 
can be no doubt of its suitability for seaside work, 
its only drawback being that it is very apt on rich 
floill to become top-heavy, the root not having 
fibre enough to anchor it firmly, unless il ne 
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planted on a rooky stratum, when, as. our editor 
suggested in a former paper of mine, the woody, 
tough roots find their way between the crevices of 
the rock, and firmly hold the Cypress in the soil. 
This fault is often aggravated by using plants that 
have made corkscrew roots in their nursery pots, 
and such, even with the most careful planting, are 
apt to be blown over by strong winds, even after 
some years have passed since the planting. Select, 
therefore, small specimens of this Conifer, and so 
avoid after-disappointment. 

The Nootka Sound Cypress, Thuiopsis borealis 
of nurseries, Cupressus Nootkaensis of Veitch, is a 
good Conifer where it can be planted in a position 
not too much exposed to sea gales, and forms a 
diffuse though elegant pyramidal specimen where it 
is allowed space to develop ; but a more compact, 
and perhaps quite as hardy shrub is the Chinese 
Juniper (Juoiperus sinensis), and a sub- variety of 
the Bed Cedar (Juniperus virginiana), called J. 
8chotti, seems to battle with and resist salt-laden 
gales very fairly. 

To finish the Conifers, mention must be made of 
the Japanese Retinosporas ; if we except the soft 
plumose section, all can be planted near the verges 
or paths, and make a most effective finish where 
the glaucous blue kinds, as Retinospora ericoides is 
contrasted with golden -tinted sorts, as " obtusa nana 
aurea," "Tetragona aurea," Ac. 

None of the Yews are entirely satisfactory, 
though the Japanese and Korean varieties of Podo- 
carpus have stood well in most cases, and the 
Prumnopytis elegans may be planted here and 
there to give grace and variety to the work. 

Now come the numerous evergreen and sub- 
evergreen shrubs, and for the south and west coast, 
as has been before stated, nothing surpasses the 
Euonymus japonica, all the varieties of which 
should be used, the erect growing green and 
variegated sorts as single specimens, and the green 
and variegated species — radicans, and radicans 
variegata, utilised as neat edging plants, or where 
rookwork is introduced, or rocky banks utilised, 
and I certainly approve of this wherever practicable ; 
plant these in every available pocket or crevice left 
between the stones or boulders. Among the very 
best of the first-named, select Euonymus ovata and 
ovata aurea, but the silver- margined sort is very 
tender, and is, indeed, no great acquisition. A 
new kind, called on the Continent Sieboldiana 
ignota, though carrying very handsome large 
leaves, is only fit for the cool conservatory or 
orangery. Scarcely one of the Laurels is entirely 
satisfying, but the two best are called caucasicum 
and rotundifolium. The Aucnba japonica should 
only be planted where it can have partial shade 
and shelter, and then the green forms viridis 
(ovata), both male and female, are to be preferred, 
as they are stiffer and more compact than any 
other, and when covered with their large red fruits 
are really handsome. 

Among berry-bearing shrubs Cotoneaster Simonsii 
deserves a place — even when raised from seed they 
soon make neat little plants, and fruit freely ; 
while for foliage contrast the silvery-leaved Orache, 
Atriplex Halimus and portulacoides, or canescens, 
which may with advantage be dotted here and there 
among the green shrubs. Experience, May 30, 1899. 

(To be conlinHfd.) 
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L.ELIA PURPURATA SCHRODER T. 

This puzzling section of Ludia purpurata, so 
widely different from the type, has caused some to 
regard it as a distinct species, or probably a hybrid 
of L. grandis. The late Professor Reich en bach's 
L. Wyattiana is very close to this, and the inter- 
mediate forms between it and the typical L. pur- 
purata leave no excuse for separating either from 
the species. 

A fine flower of L. purpurata Schroderi is sent 
by H. Cary Ratten, Esq., Leigh Lodge, Abbot's 
Leigh, Bristol. The sepals and petal* are white ; 



the lip also white, with a slight rose-coloured 
tinge in the centre, behind which the tube is tinted 
pale yellow, with fine, dark purple lines. 

Cattleya Mekdeli. 

This is the favourite Cattleya of many Orchid- 
growers, not only on account of its beauty, but 
because it is a grateful plant, that always rewards 
the gardener for the care bestowed upon it. In 
most collections its flowers are now among the most 
admired of those in bloom, and many and varied 
specimens have been received. 

One of the most beautiful is sent by Mr. Richard 
Cairns, gr. to J. M. White, Esq., Balruddery, near 
Dundee. The sepals are white, with a slight rose 
flush ; the petals are clear white, crimped slightly, 
fringed, and measure over 7 inches from tip to tip. 
The handsome lip is yellowish-white on the outside, 
and bright yellow with rose-coloured lines inside, 
the front lobe being bright rose-purple. This bloom 
was slightly injured in expanding, but it 'promises 
to be even better when fairly developed. J. OPB. 

BlFRENARIA HaRRISONIjE ALBA. 

The type form better known as Lycaste Harrisonis* 
was at one time a prime favourite in gardens, and a 
good plant for an exhibition. As with many other 
Orchids, when white varieties appeared the words 
"alba " and " eburnea " were applied, although all 
such flowers possessed more or less of rosy-purple 
tints on the lateral lobes of the lip. Recently there 
appeared in Sir Trevor Lawrence's collection, a 
form with fine clear white flowers possessing a 
yellow tinge on the lip and callus, and for this variety, 
distinct though it was from the original, the name 
"alba" was retained in order to avoid a need- 
less multiplication of names. A fine inflorescence 
and of a similar uniform, clear white, has been sent 
by Joseph Broome, Esq., Sunny Hill, Llandudno, 
who also sends a magnificent Cattleya Scbilleriana 

Dendrobium nobilk vi ruin ale. 

A flower of this beautiful albino of Dendrobium 
nobile, sent by Mr. Edge, gr. to J. Leemaon, Esq., 
West Bank House, Heaton Mersey, shows what was 
at one time thought to be very improbable, viz., 
a fine clear white flower, without any other colour 
than a tinge of pile yellow on the lip. The flower 
is large, and of excellent shape, and it measures 
nearly 4 inches in width, with petals at their 
broadest almost 1 inch in width. The growth of 
the variety is said by Mr. Edge to be free, so that 
an increase may be looked for shortly. The bloom 
is identical in shape with the only other albino of D. 
nobile, viz., D. n. Ashworthianum, illustrated on 
p. 203 of the O'ardeners 1 Chronicle for April 2, 1898. 



Alpine Garden. 



ANEMONE ALBANA. 

Of the Anemones belonging to the Pulsatilla 
section, all of which are desirable in gardens if 
they will flourish, I have fouud none so satisfactory 
in its habit and the readiness with which it adapts 
itself in my garden to any conditions and surround- 
ings, as one I have cultivated for many years as A. 
albana. I think it firat came from seed sent by 
Mr. W. Thompson, of Ipswich. It is a dwarf plant 
with much divided leaves, like the native A. Pul- 
satilla, and flowers about the end of April, when 
grown 4 to 6 inches high. The flowers are nodding, 
iu the form of a cylindrical cup, somewhat com- 
pressed towards the mouth, snd are produced very 
freely ; this year their abundance is remarkable, on 
one clump, not more than inches across, there 
are now about 100 flowers and buds. The plant 
does equally well on the rockery and the level 
border, but like the rest of its class, prefers an 
exposed site. The seed-head, like that of all the 
Pulsatillas, spreads into an ornamental tuft, and 
seed ripens in abundance, comes up readily, but 
does not flower till the third year. The colour of 
the flower is uniform dull ocbreous yellow, leaving 
much to be desired for brightness, but in spite of 



this defect, the excellent habit, causing the plant 
at every stage to look neat and healthy, mikes it 
acceptable in spring, and it lives in the same spot 
for many years. 

Having enclosed specimens to verify the name, I 
may add a few words concerning its rather doubtful 
identification. A. albana (Steven), named, of 
course, from the Caucasian Albania, is not found in 
Europe, but extends sll across Central Asia, from 
the borders of Armenia to the south-eastern limits 
of Siberia, being so abundant on the confines of 
Thibet, that the note of a recent traveller there 
describes the area of his teut as entirely carpeted 
with it It is exclusively a high mountain species, 
differing in this respect from A. pratensis, to which 
it is nearly allied, but which is a lowland plant 
In Hooker's Flora of British India, vol. i., p. 7, A. 
albana (Steven) is described as not descending 
below 15,000 feet on the Himalayas, and as having 
flowers of "dull red-brown." Sir J. Hooker con- 
siders it " probably an alpine state of the European 
A. pratensis." E. Boissier (Fl. Oricntalis, voL L, 
p. 10) gives A. albana (Stevens), "floribus flavidii 
et ooeruleis " (yellowish and blue) ; whilst De Can- 
dolle, who assigus the same wide area to the specie] 
as Hooker and Boissier, gives (ProdromuM, vol i., 
p. 17) A. albana (Steven) "floras albidi ant 
ochro-leuci, nee purpurei (flower whitish, or doll 
yellow, and not purple). I have never been able 
to obtain a purple-flowered A. albana, and am 
curious to know whether the Herbarium at Kew 
contains any purple specimens. Also whether 
there are any in that collection of the colour 
described in The Flora of British India, A. albana, 
with purple flowers, if it retained the habit of the 
dull yellow form, would be an acquisition worth 
having for gardens. C. Wolley Dod, Edge Hall, 
Malpas. [There are several specimens of A. albana 
with purple or violet flowers in the Kew Het barium, 
and on the whole their flowers are rather larger 
than those of the typical ochreous form. The 
Indian plant is noted as being purple on one 
label. Ed] 

The Fernery. 

— m 

BRITISH FERNS FOR CONSERVATORIES. 

Walking round my fernery at this season of 
the year, and noticing the rapidly unfolding 
beauties of the numerous varieties, their freshness, 
delicacy, and multiformity, it becomes more and 
more a puzzle to me that so few people avail 
themselves of these lovely native plants in their 
varietal types, while so many use the common ones. 
Although I must plead guilty, if guilt be in ques- 
tion, to the enthusiasm of the specialist, which 
sometimes implies blindness to demerits as a set-off 
to keener appreciation of merits, I cannot, for the 
life of me, conceive an adequate reason for the 
neglect which this beautiful branch of native horti- 
culture undoubt- dly suffers. That they are not in 
favour with the nurserymen is certainly a factor in 
the problem. Exotic Ferns, which can be rapidly 
brought into marketable form under warm culture, 
pay tbem better to raise than do hardy ones, which 
resent forcing, and take, consequently, much longer 
to develop. The fact, too, that British Fern- 
fanciers form a sort of clique, prone to swell their 
collections by exchange rather than by purchase, * 
another thorn in the side of the trade, and a con- 
sequent impediment to that popularisation of the 
plants which trade bands achieve by advertise- 
ment and exhibition, when the demand justifies 
both by profitable results. 

There was, however, a time when neither of 
these factors, nor both of them together, sufficed 
to check business. British Fern varieties were the 
fashion, just as Orchids are now ; new things 
fetched fancy prices, buyers were plentiful, and the 
gems of that day were installed in places of honour 
in garden and greenhouse all over the country. 
Fashion, however, in a tickle thing ; and pre s ently, 
due largely, I believe, to the swamping of the 
market with indiscriminate seedlings, ugly curios 
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ntta than "thingi of beauty," a reaction sets 
in, from whioh tin plants still suffer. 

I im confirmed io this view regarding the quality 
of the Ferns sent ont, by perusal of Sims' cata- 
logue of the time, in which descriptions which set 
ny teeth on edge prelude prices which, were I a 
must, wonld nuke my month water. The veriest 
rogue seedlings, depauperate abominations, have 
several lines of description, and portentous names, 
isd taking the whole catalogue from end to end, 
I un nfe in saying not 10 per cent, were worthy 
to survive pricking ont. In point of fact, it is 
sue* that period of fashion that the best things 
hiis been found or raised. In the interim a coterie 
of oooiunt admirers has stuck to the cult, tome 
adding to the store of gems by assiduous hunting 



the fact of their great excellence, and the pity 
that thousands of cool conservatories, unfitted 
by their exposure for the proper growth of 
flowers, are not devoted to the culture of 
these charming substitutes. In these days of 
extension of brick and mortar, most of it neces- 
sarily on formal and restricted lines, the attached 
conservatory is very often an adjunct, quite inde- 
pendent of fitting aspects. The houses in a road 
faoe north and south, and the conservatories do the 
same, half of them, of course, getting but transient 
glimpses of sunshine, or none at all. Here is the 
ideal British fernery. No hot-water pipes are wanted, 
for the plants are as hardy as grass, the constant 
shade, death to flowers, is life to Ferns, and with a 
judicious arrangement of staging, and perhaps a 



When space Is restricted and accommodation 
■canty, a single species, like the Hart's -tongue, would 
suffice to stock the place, and be replete with 
interest, so versatile is the species ; while the aver- 
age size of specimens is moderate enough to admit 
of a greater number of forms than the other species 
named would allow many to their greater spread 
and dimensions. To those who have such shady 
conservatories, I strongly advise the acquisition of 
a few good varieties ; not the common Perns 
hawked about the street*, or ignominionsly boxed 
and bundled under nurserymen's shelves ; these 
are simple Nature's raw material, and in this con- 
nection are to be severely let alone, as a check upon 
the Vandals. Pot the acquisitions carefully, water 
them properly, keep them steadily one way to the 



w by Mr. T. Jsnnoeli, Lily Nun 



io [pray localities ; others by raising and selecting 
on stringent lines, and some doing both ; the end 
fetalis being a considerable elimination of the 
worthless, and such an enormous addition to and 
improvement of the really symmetrical and bean- 
lifnl forms that no comparison can now be insti- 
tuted between the best of the "fashion" period 
tad tbe beet of to-day. Quietly, and, as it were, 
Mhind the scenes, the connoisseurs have been busy 
«nr since, and the result is as great an advance 
in form and quality in our native Ferns as has been 
attained in floriculture during the same period, 
which is saying a great deal. This advance, too, bas 
been all along the line, and not confined to one or two 
"pedes or varietal branches. The Hart's- tongues, 
Udy Ferns, Male Ferns, and Shield Ferns, have 
all participated in selective improvements, and coo- 
tributed their quota of superior finds. 

I do not propose to myself to enter at length 
into then to this article, but rather to emphasise 



little rockwork, a few dozen good varieties will 
give a maximum of pleasure with little trouble. If 
■pace be limited, there are dwarf congested forms 
to fit ; and if be extensive enough, grand specimens 
of the larger kinds do yeoman's service in the way of 
decoration. It is, indeed, one of the great charms 
-of oar British varieties that their size bat so great 
a range that within one and the same species we 
may have full grown dwarf specimens, condensed 
gems an inch or two high in thumb-pots, cheek by 
jowl with grand relations 3 or 4 feet long in the 
frond, and spreading into as much, or more, in all 
directions. Lastrea pseudo - mas cristata as the 
giant, and L. p. -m. crispatissima in tbe Hale 
Ferns. Atbyrium f.-fremina var. percrUtatnm, and 
the diminutive Edwardsii, among tbe Lady Ferns, 
and a finely grown specimen of the criapum Hart's- 
tongue side by side with 3. v. Kelwayi densnm, a 
tiny ball of moss, are all examples of this, and there 
are all grades between. 



light, not twisting and turning them about, as is 
often done, to their inevitable distortion and spoiling; 
and I am anre they will repay the care bestowed 
far and away better than sickly lanky Pelargo- 
niums or other flowers whicb too often occupy 
such situations, and repay their cruel owners by a 
liberal crop of greenfly io lien of other verdancy. 
In the one case we suit the tenants to the environ- 
ments, nines Ferns are eminently shade-loving 
plants ; in the other, we are at war with Nature, 
since flowers are the children of the sun. The 
excuse, therefore, of flowers or nothing, falls, as we 
have seen, to the ground, unless tbe individual be 
so wedded to bright colours, that the quieter bar- 
monies of frondage, and its delicate tracery and 
taaeelling, be altogether thrown away upon him. 
In that oase we shall never make him a convert, 
for it is pre-eminently "the harvest of a quiet 
eye" that repays tbe British Fernist. Chtu. T. 
Druerf, F.L.S., V.M.H. 
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NOTES ON WYASTONE LEYS. 

Tourists and others who have passed through 
the Wye Valley by rail may have noticed between 
Symonds Yat and Monmouth, a pretty stone 
residence standing upon a plateau on the steep 
west bank of the river surrounded by well dressed 
grounds, and backed up by high rocky hills, 
furnished with specimen trees and shrubs. The 
mauaion referred to is Wyastone Leys, and belongs 
to J. M. Bannerman, Esq. Few seats naturally 
possess such grand surroundings, and command 
such views as does this. The magnificent stretch 
of scenery to be seen from here, embracing as it 
does some of the most beautiful to be found in 
Monmouthshire, Gloucestershire, and Hereford- 
shire, is a grand spectacle ; while near at home the 
Wye Valley itself, which, with its silvery river, 
rich pastures, and rock, and wood-clad banks, can 
be viewed both up and down for a considerable 
distance, affords a charming picture. 

The most attractive feature in the gardens at the 
time of my visit was afforded by hardy bulbous 
plants, which are used in great numbers and 
variety, and under various conditions. Tho ex- 
ceeding freedom with which they blossom proves 
that the light, rich, and warm soil of the place, 
meets their requirements in every way. Many of 
them hare been undisturbed for years, and have 
formed large clumps. This refers particularly to 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Triteleias, Anemones, Fritillaria 
imperial is, Leucojums, Muscari, Scillas, Jonquils, 
and Narcissus (Daffodils, posticus, and Polyanthus) 
in many varieties, which make a gorgeous display 
mixed with herbaceous plants in the long borders ; 
X. Macleaii, a small white-flowered species with 
a bright yellow crown, struck me as being particu- 
larly pretty and distinct. A pleasing effect was 
produced by Narcissus in variety, by Leucojums 
mixed freely with Primroses on the grass amidst 
specimen trees and shrubs, upon steep banks, and 
in natural bays at their feet ; this is carried out in 
a way. to imitate nature, and with success. It 
deservedly merits copying, although it is not in 
every place that the character of the ground would 
enhance the effects as is the case here. 

The undulated contour of the land is admirably 
suited to display the beauties of flowering shrubs, 
but my visit was paid too early in the season to see 
many of these in blossom ; nevertheless, groups of 
Forsythias and some early Rhododendrons were 
conspicuous, and some tender genera not often met 
with were observed growing amongst ordinary 
shrubs, where they have been for years. Of these, 
Kxochorda grandi flora (syn. Spirtea grandiflora), 
indigenous to China, was flowering freely ; its 
choice white blossoms are very sweetly scented. 
Piptan thus nepalensis, a handsome leguminous shrub 
from the Himalayas, was uufolding its beautiful 
racemes of yellow flowers, which were produced in 
abundance. It was growing in a sheltered situa- 
tion, and many seedlings from it had sprung up 
around. Choisya ternata is perfectly hardy here — 
at least, several big healthy bushes, thickly beset 
with flower-buds, have been for several years in 
their present open positions. 

I may mention that under glass Marechal Niel 
and Nipbetos Roses, planted in borders and trained 
near the glass, were flowering splendidly. Com- 
plaints about the constitution of the former are 
often made, but here a sturdy plant has been in its 
position for at least twenty-five years. I was 
pleased to see some old, commonly neglected 
plants valued and well cared for, such as Begonia 
corallina, a handsome woody-stemmed species, 
possessing clusters of coral-like flowers, and grow- 
ing as a pillar-plant; while B. fuchsioides was 
used in a similar manner, and was almost equally ' 
beautiful. Amongst Orchids, some plants of Vanda 
teres, planted in groups in crocks and sphagnum- 
moss placed in shallow boxes and baskets, were 
vigorous, and thickly furnished with flowers on 
the point of opening. They are grown, as is the 
usual practice now, fully exposed to the sun. 
Tomatos in a low house were particularly well 



grown ; the varieties were AU-the-Year-Round and 
Ham Green Favourite. The former, which has 
medium-sized fruit, in large clusters, has proved to 
be an exceptionally prolific winter-fruiting variety ; 
Ham Green, although not so free-bearing during 
winter as its companion, has large fruit, and is 
reliable in summer. Royal Sovereign Strawberry, 
growing in pots, were carrying fine crops, some of 
them being ripe, large, and well coloured ; and the 
trees in an early Peach-house were bearing heavy 
and regular crops of fruit. 

The garden in each department denotes that it is 
skilfully managed by Mr. Phillips. Thoa. Coomber. 
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SUMMER-BLOOMING VIOLAS. 

I still hold that the best summer results come 
from plants put out in August or September of the 
previous year, or even earlier. At the present 
time, I have most effective clumps a foot in dia- 
meter that are masses of bloom, and with a top- 
dressing they will continue to flower freely all the 
summer. They are plants which were planted in 
the open a year ago, and they are in a fairly stiff 
soil, in which they root deeply and freely. In the 
case of a light soil, it would be best in some cases 
to trust to younger plants put out in March or 
Aprii When plants are placed in the beds or 
borders as late as April and May, unless they are 
encouraged in every way, they fail to get a deep hold 
upon the soil before hot weather sets in, and they 
frequently fail when their service is most required. 
My contention is illustrated in a striking manner in 
Messrs. Veitch & Sons' Langley Nursery. There are 
two borders of Viola Blue Bell, one on either side of a 
broad walk ; these plants occupied this position all the 
previous winter, but the variety goes on flowering 
right up to the autumn. It is these qualities of 
persistency and continuity that are wanted in too 
many of the new varieties. It appears to be 
thought that the main use of the Viola is for exhi- 
bition, and not in the flower garden. New varie- 
ties are so disappointing that I have given up 
buying them. The old sorts hold the field for bed- 
ding purposes — Countess of Hopetoun, J. B. Biding, 
William Niel, Bullion, Sylvia, True Blue, Duchess 
of Fife, &c. What is wanted is a systematic trial 
of all the leading varieties ; the whites by them- 
selves, bo as to afford close comparison ; the yel- 
lows, and other colours or combinations, similarly 
treated ; and the plants put out in September, so as 
to afford a good winter trial of endurance. But this 
trial should be carried out in an open, breezy spot, 
away from the effects of London fogs. As fogs prove 
harmful at Chiswick, no such trial can be attempted 
there. Floruit, 

Auriculas in Pot*. 

Auriculas were in many cases quite late in 
flowering this season — in the last week of May. 
I have such fine alpines as Fred Knighton, Mag- 
net, Winnifred, and Sunrise, only just in flower, 
but that may be owing to my plants being in a 
north house, and getting but little sunshine. Fred 
Knighton is a grand late alpine, large, of the best 
form, and brilliant in colour. But there are many 
fine alpines now, and though Mr. C. Turner has 
somewhat dropped out of the field as a raiser, 
Messrs. Douglas, Phillips, and others, are active in 
adding to our lists. We are strong in golden 
centres, but still a little weak in white centres. 
The two best I have bloomed this season, are 
Desdemona and Winifred, both raised by Mr. 
Turner ; they are white centres, and the white 
lasts well, while the marginal colour is fresh 
and brilliant. The late Mr. J. Gibson, of Reading, 
raised several alpine varieties, but as he had set up 
a high ideal, he put aside flowers that others would 
have had no hesitation in naming. He sought to 
improve the white centres, using Winifred both as 
a seed and pollen parent ; and a few of his seed- 
lings came into my possession at his death, the 
best being Tillie. This is a very large, finely- 



formed, stout -flowet, with a broad and maniye, 
deep-shaded purple margin, and a living white 
centre ; the contrast is remarkable, but the white 
centre is a little narrow in its diameter. It pro- 
mises to make an exceedingly useful seed-parent. 
It is to be hoped that we shall soon see the last of 
the confused creamy-white centres, on some of 
which the young and the old flowers show two 
distinctly different stages of development. Many 
seedlings otherwise good have to be rejected os 
account of this defect. 

The notched segment of the corolla is rapidly 
disappearing. It lingers longer in the case of the 
white centres, and especially with those of the most 
delicate mauve and purple tints. All white-centred 
flowers— those whose centres are really white— ire 
frequently of thin substanoe. We want the solidity 
which characterises Mr. Gibson's Tillie ; we want 
also the diameter of the centre to be equal to the 
zone forming the margin. 

There is a tendency in some of the newer seed- 
lings to show a wide, irregular, gaping tubs. While 
the tube is not of such first importance in the esse 
of the alpine as in the self and edged show varie- 
ties, it should yet be equal to the other parts ; and 
a gaping tube breaks into and robs the centre of its 
proper proportions. The scape supporting the truss 
is rather long in some of the new varieties, s fault 
conspicuous in the case of the beautiful blue self 
Mrs. Potts, but that will be remedied in course of 
time. Some may regard these points as trifles, but 
it should be remembered that the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society has set up an authoritative 
schedule of qualities in the Auricula, and it should 
be the aim of raisers to approach as nearly as 
possible to them. They are, therefore, not trifles : 
and to any objector it may be said, " Trifles make 
perfection, and perfection is no trifle." 

The alpines which now win at Auricula shows are 
more or less shaded. The self colour is required 
in the show type ; it is a form of incompleteness in 
the alpine ; as the white or golden centre should 
be surrounded by a margin, shading from dark to 
light. Self alpines were recognised when there 
were but few named varieties ; now the latter are 
many, and there is no need to fall back upon the 
self. As any shading on the show self is a grave 
defect, so the self colour is a grave defect in the 
alpine. This is the reoognised difference between 
the two types. B. D. 



NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH MANSE. 

(Continved from p. 275.) 

During the last fortnight 1 have had the great 
privilege of visiting many places of horticultural 
interest ; such, for example, as the Royal Gardens 
at Windsor, where the fruit grown under glass is 
the predominant attraction, and where for the first 
time I saw growing the Banana, one of the most 
valuable of tropical fruits. I much regretted, oo 
that occasion, the absence of Mr. Owen Thomas, 
who had gone to London to superintend the floral 
decorations of Buckingham Palace, during the tem- 
porary residence there of Her Majesty the Queen ; 
but I received great kindness from his lieutenant, 
Mr. Edwards, and his intelligent assistants. I was 
somewhat surprised to learn that the Almond-tree 
is not grown in the Royal Gardens, for this is by 
far the most beautiful of spring-flowering trees. 1 
also visited the Royal Nurseries of the Messn. 
Turner at Slough, still famous, as of old, for 
Carnations, Roses, and Pelargoniums ; the great 
Orchid establishment of Mr. F. Sander at St Albans, 
and the splendid collections of the Messrs. Veitch 
at Chelsea, both of which are veritable epitomes 
of the flora of the world. I also saw once more, 
and greatly admired, Mr. Wm. Bull's Orchids; 
and Mr. William Paul's Roses at Waltham Cross, 
some of which were subsequently exhibited with 
grand effect at themeetingof the Royal Horticultural 
Society in the Drill Hall, Westminster, where I had 
the pleasure of meeting, for the first time, with 
one of my kindest friends, Mr. Harry J. Veitch. 
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Before leaving the Modern Babylon, I made a 
pilgrimigc b> Surbiton, one of the roost charming 
plica in Surrey, where, at the Long Ditton Nor- 
Kiioi, Mr. Wm. Barr, of Co vent Garden, showed 
me hie Darwin Tulips, the hybrid Narcissi, inclu- 
ding "Victoria," and other highly fascinating 

On my return to Kirfcmaiden Manse, I found my 
om gsrdea in wonderfully good order, considering 
the fact that duriug my absence (which, however, 
ni uc* long), my industrious gardener had, like 
tome ol the English soldierswho fought at Preston- 
pim, been wounded by a icythe, though in a 
MMwliat different and more accidental way. 



gigantenm, which ii of Himalayan origin, 
peculiarity : that in the production of its immense 
item and majestic flowers it exhausts the massive 
bulb ; bnt it ia perpetuated by offsets, whoso 
energy in the generation of foliage is quite visible 
before the aspiring parent of these comes into 
bloom. I have several other Lilies which have 
grown with almost equal rapidity ; especially the 
Chinese LUinm Henryi, originally discovered by 
Dr. Henry. Lilium speciosam Kraetseri, which 
will come into flower very early this year, aud 
several stately specimens of Lilium aurattnn, 
which, I anticipate, will bloom in July. 



even I the"* earlier forms, though less exquisitely 
painted by the bands of gracious Nature, are 
exceedingly interesting. They may have an 
affinity to the family of Tulips, but they offer a 
very striking contrast to these. 

The foliage of many of my Roses is at present 
so beautiful, that flowers seem to be almost super. 
fluous for artistic effect. Supreme among these are 
such decorative varieties as Madame Joseph Com bet, 
Mm. W. J. Grant, one of the grandest of the 
Newtownards introductions ; Madame Lanrette 
Mesaimy, Madame Charles, and the luminous La 
France. In this season of sunshine, growth, and 
brightest hops, it is difficult to realise the words 
of George Herbert : 

" Sweet Rose, whose hue angry and brave, 

Bids the rash guar wipe his eye ; 
Thy foot ia ever in the grave, 
And thou must die." 
The reign of the Narcissi, so long and so benefi- 
cent, is nearly over ; but the intently fragrant 
Narcissus posticus is with us still. David R. 
WUtiamton. 

APPLE SPRAYING in NOVA SCOTIA. 

i'uituh Spraying, to clean the Uric of mow sad lichen and 
destroy insect* lodging In the crevicea of Oh bark in Canute, 
[> laostiy done daring April, Before the bud* open. For this 
purpose, one third to 1 lb. crude rock or powdered ioeustlc 
potash to one gallon of water is emplsyed. The men nelng 
the strong solution veer old rubber mackintoshes to protect 
their clothe*, and aomstunee indlnrobber gloves. In ennui 
cases a rubber carer ia strapped over the horse to protest It, 
The Apple treee are sprayed all over to the topmost branches, 
eay, SO feet or more high. If the trunks only are to be washed, 
this max be done at an j time of the Tear, either In early spring 
or, perhaps better, about Hay or June, when the young scale 
Insects an hatching out and beginning to move about A 
vegetable flbm lime-wash brush Is used for this purpose. The 
effect of the potash-wash is to give the trees s healthy bark. 
I have seen the trunk! of young trees thus treated yesrly 
shining la the sun a* It varnished. 

Copper Sulpkale Spngrlsf .— The object of this is to destroy 
the spores or "black spot," or "scab," the most serious 
fungus disease that attacks the leaves and fruit of the Apple, 
aj-.lling the appearance of the letter, and causing It to Mack, 
interfering with Its growth. Copper sulphste at 3 lb. to 
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expand. later on the sulphuric add Dm 
lime, or the foliage will be burnt. 

Paris Greta Sprnyiaj to destroy chew 
the caterpillars of the Winter Codlln, 1 
moths.— If Paris Green ia used alone i 



Now, however, that he baa recovered his wonted 
energies, and baa my assistance, things are assuming 
s brighter appearance, and the flowers find them. 
stives ia perfect harmony with their surroundings. 
Nothing impresses me more at present than the 
rapid development of Lilium giganteum, the largest 
plant of which in my possession haa been grown 
from an offset for four successive lessons, and will 
bloom tiiia year. It is a very powerful apecimen, 
and promises to attain to a commanding height. 
The development of this giant is such as to astonish 
all visitors to my garden. This is owing, no doubt, 
largely to its nature, for the characteristic of which 
I spank is one which I have observed in dryer and 
•unnier seasons than this; but doubtless its growth 
haa alfn been considerably accelerated by the 
recent heavy rains, which have been followed 
providentially by brightest sunlight during the last 



My Spanish Irises, so long seemingly inactive, 
my Ixias and Sparaxia— beautiful flowering plants 
of African ex traction— are beginning to show 
definite signs of activity ; and I hope to have their 
bright beauties contemporaneously with those of 
Lilium candid um, one of the fairest and most 
fragrant Lilies of the garden, and with the first 
efflorescence of the "regal Bote." There are 
many eminent professional horticulturist* who 
have hitherto made no attempt to cultivate Ixias, 
because they regarded thorn aa delicate plants. I 
■find, however, that they preserve their foliage 
marvellously during the winter, and are not much 
affected, much less than the Month retina, by the 
vernal frost*. Of almost equally vigorous consti- 
tution are the California!! Calochorti, of which 
the finest (and latest) are the gloriously- tinted 
" Mariposa Lilies," which flower in July. Bnt 
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it. entirely, producing a bine liquid. A quarter of a pound, of 
Paris Green to a M-gallon barrel of water Is the usual pro- 
portion used. In using Purls Oreen one commences by weigh' 
Ingoutglb., and then measuring this out In spoonfuls to aaa> 
how many it is equal to, so as to be able to measure it in 
future ss being less trouble than weighing each time. One 
places the required quantity In a cup, adding water and 
stirring to mix It to ■ paste. Then add It to a pailful of 
water and pass It through the strainer, adding It to the wnten 
or Bordcsui Hlitars In the barrel. 

. The proporttous 

copper sulphate, 4 ui. Paris Oreen, 
4 lb quick Urns, 10 gallons water. 

This la used throughout th* season, the tirst spraying being 
when the leaf buda are open, but before the flower buds 
expand, the second after the blossoms have fsllen, afterward* 
at Intervals- of two or three weeks, If there is appearance of 
fungus on leaf or fruit, or catsrpillsn estlng foliage. The 
number of times necessary varies with aeaeon and variety, 
from two to six times. 

The iwKti awe o/ maila*' «P IS! Bordtaux Niatvrt ia fc-uK 
la to take * M-gallon paramn cask, fllllt with water, suspend- 
ing in It +0 lb. aulnhete of copper contained In a aaek or 
basket. This gives s strength of solution of 1 lb- to one 
gallop Another barrel le used for the lime, which ia slaked 
and stirred up, forming " linn putty." Thia is kept covered 
with a little water. When required for nse the 40-galtoii 
banal to which the pump la fixed I) partly. tilled, eay ona- 
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n added, and then an equivalent' I 

lime Is stirred up with water and strained through a baaaa 
wire strainer at the bottom of a funnel, used lu filling the 
bend. The mixture la the barrel Is stirred, and many 
farmers test to see whether enough lime haa been added, to 
aa to avoid adding more lime than necessary, end poaslblg 
clogging the pump. For uls purpose s solution of ferro. 
cyanide of potassium (1« In pint of water) is used. A 
cupful of the dMltuTS ia taken fn.m the barrel, and te ihli a 
fear drops of the ferrocyaalds aolutlon are added. If it turns 
buckish-brown, more lime should be added; if the sky blue 
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colour ii unchanged, enough lime has been added. The 
barrel is then filled up with water, or if Paris Green Is to be 
added it is now pnt in. 

Soap and Paraffin are used for the destruction of racking 
insects, such as aphis, scale and woolly aphis. This is not 
often osed, as these Insects are not often a serious pest. 
Perhaps the best recipe is the Hubbard-Riley emulsion, made 
by boiling half-a-pound of hard soap in one gallon soft water ; 
add two gallons paraffin, and churn the two togsther for five 
or ten minutes. For use dilute this with from four to twenty 
parts of soft water, according to whether it is used to wash 
the bark, or as a spray when the tree is in leaf. 

The Pumps used are force-pumps, fixed to ordinary paraffin 
casks holding about 40 gallons. Their working parts are of 
hard brass, and they have an agitator paddle. Two of the 
best pumps I saw were "The Pomona," made by the Goulds 
Manufacturing Company, Seneca Falls, New York, and "The 
Eclipse," by Morrill and Morky, Benton Harbour, Michigan, 
U.S.A. A moveable square box funnel with fine brass wire 
mesh is used for jtraining the lime, Ac. A rubber hose-pipe 
about 10 to 15 feet long is used, with a bamboo extension rod 
8 to 10 feet long (this has a tap, a brass pipe passing through 
the centre of a bamboo), terminated by a double Vermorel 
nozzle. 

I have recently got over one of these pumps, and Hhall be 
pleased to show it to anyone interested in spraying. I have 
had it mounted on wheels like a garden engine, and it works 
very weU. Jn the Canadian and American orchards the pump 
and barrel are generally mounted on a cart or a low light 
waggon, sometimes with a platform, and drawn by a horse 
through the orchard, one man driving and pumping, the other 
directing the spray. 

Lodeman writes :— M For well-grown trees 25 years old two 
to three gallons of liquid are required when sprayed before 
the blossoms open ; later in the season, when the tree is in 
full leaf, four or even six will be necessary to cover the leaves 
and fruit thoroughly." 

Professor Bailey writes that *' with a 800-gallon tank drawn 
by two horses, with three men, one driving and pumping, the 
other two standing on the rear platform two or three feet 
above the tank, directing the spray each with a hose pipe, the 
pump having an automatic stirrer; with this rig five acres of 
full-grown Apple trees can be thoroughly sprayed in a day." 

All the working parts of the pump should occasionally t>e 
oiled, also the nozzles. 

In using both copper sulphate and potash, iron vessels 
should be avoided, preferably using wooden pails. Before 
working with these liquids it is a good plan to rub the hands 
over with mutton or some other fat not containing salt. 
Avoid spraying work when the hands have open cuts or sores, 
and wash the hands well after work. When spraying it is 
advisable to wear one's worst clothes. A broad-brimmed 
(straw or rush) hat is of advantage in shielding the face from 
spray. Spray from the lee side, and only when calm. 

Macmillan A Co., of New York and London, have published 
an excellent book, " The Spraying of Plants," by B. G. Lode- 
man, Instructor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
L'tcil H. Hooper. 



The Herbaceous Border. 

m 

ALYSSUM SAXATILE TOM THUMB. 

This dwarf "Gold Dost" or Rock Madwort it 
not by any means a new plant, as it is several 
years since it was first sent out. When first cata- 
logued, one had pleasing anticipations of a minia- 
ture A. s. oompactum, covered with golden flowers 
as freely as the larger form, and suitable for the 
very choicest places among the alpine flowers. 
The first season's disappointment was mingled with 
hope that the sparse flowering was due to the 
plants requiring time to become established. Suc- 
ceeding seasons have, however, been almost 
equally disappointing, so that one can only plead 
that this note is penned as a warning to others 
not to expect too much. The stature of A. Tom 
Thumb iB quite well indicated by its name. The 
flowers are produced in smaller corymbs than those 
of the typical form, and are individually inferior. 
The habit of the plant is less vigorous in every 
way, and its poor blooming properties are even 
accentuated if not planted in a dry and sunny 
position. I have found no difficulty in striking 
cuttings taken off; in the old-fashioned way, with 
a heel, but some of my friends have been less suc- 
cessful in striking them. 

Anemone nakoissiflora. 

Novelties are very well in their way, and one 
always welcomes their appearance if at all acquisi- 
tions. While this is so, those of us who have the 
opportunity of seeing gardens of hardy flowers, see 
that it is frequently necessary to bring before their 
owners well-proved plants of beauty. Such a plant 
is Anemone narcissiflora, the Narcissus-flowered 



Windflower, which, one may safely remark, ought 
to be more widely known in private gardens. The 
rockery is the place recommended tor it in some 
standard works on gardening, but it may be quite 
as well grown in the border as in the rook-Harden. 
As this is written there is a nice plant in bloom in 
one of my borders, where it has been for several 
years, and I have occasionally met with it in 
similar positions, but in a heavier soil. A. narcis- 
siflora is very distinct in its way, with its umbels 
of upright, white, or whitish flowers, produced on 
stems from 8 inches to over a foot high. 

A pretty feature of some of the forms is the tinge 
of purple on the outside of the flowers. The whole 
appearance of the plant is, indeed, attractive, its 
slightly woolly look and the palmate leaves making 
it one of some character. It is perfectly hardy, and 
may be increased by division. 

Anemone nemorosa Allen i. 

I often think that the garden of our friend, 
Mr. James Allen, at Shepton Mallet, may best be 
likened to a laboratory for the fashioning of pre- 
cious gems. Those of us who have the privilege of 
corresponding with him, and of growing his new 
flowers, can to some degree realise the work which has 
been done at Park House, and which, one would 
fain hope, may long be continued in Mr. Allen's 
new garden. Snowdrops alone do not comprise the 
objects of his work, and among other flowers the 
Wood Anemones are in hand. From the fine A. n. 
Robinsoniana has been produced the very beautiful 
A. n. Alleni. This seedling, when one has had it 
thoroughly tested, is a marked advance on its 
parent, or anything else we have in the same 
section. The flowers are larger, more perfect in 
form, and even finer io colour. The whole habit 
seems also more vigorous, and the longer it is 
grown the better is it liked. There are yet other 
seedlings to come from the same source, but it may 
be some time before anything yet to come will 
supersede the beautiful A. n. Alleni. S. Arnotl, 
Carsethorn, by DuntfHes, N.B. 



EVAPORATED VEGETABLES- 

The factory of the British Preserving Company at Rayne 
stands on a plateau about 200 feet above the sea, on the edge 
of the London clsy, in the county of Bsaex, upon a gravel bed 
25 feet in thickness, overlying a bed of clean, sharp sand, 
bearing ample water of exceptionally good quality, though 
very hard. In the erection of the factory great attention was 
paid to the sanitary arrangements and the comfort of the 
workers, most of whom are young women. The main liall is 
about 80 by 80 ft., and at one end is the engine and boiler room, 
at the other the kitchen or copper room, with storeroom and the 
workpeoples' rooms beyond. On the north side runs an 
annexe, in which are various btgs for receipt and storage of the 
raw material and for sundry subsidiary processes. Outside 
there is a forge, a tin shop, and a largo shed for baskets, mats, 
sacks, Ac, which Uke much room. The most scrupulous 
cleanliness must be observed. The concreted floor of the main 
hall is channelled, and laid so that the constant swilling* of 
water pass readily away. 

The main feature of the large hall (apart from the shafting 
and numerous machines connected to it by belting, which 
first catch the eye) is what is called the drying canal This 
runs along one side of the building, and has the appearance of 
an exaggerated wooden counter. Its internal dimension is 
about 4 feet square, and throughout its length is laid a small 
tram line, along which run the wagons containing ten or 
twelve perforated zinc shelves for the prepared vegetables. 
Outside the canal runs a similar tram line by which the 
wagons, having passed through the canal, are returned to the 
end to be again tilled and passed through. A hot blast is 
driven into the canal by a i>owerful fan, and rapidly takes up 
the moisture of the vegetables, so much so that at the further 
end an exhaust fan with a high numlier of revolutions is 
required to extract the moisture-laden air, and expel it through 
an upcast shaft. 

The amount of moisture extracted from vegetables differs 
largely in various kinds, Onions being reduced to about one* 
tenth of their original weight, and other vegetables to a less 
extent. The time and the degree of heat required by each also 
largely differ, and in the knowledge of this lies much of the 
success of the process. When the vegetables leave the canal 
the; slices are crisp as biscuit, and a slight re-absorption of 
atmospheric moisture must take place before they are ready 
for compressing and packing. For this purpose they are 
spread on a wooden floor, and here again experience is needful 
In order to seise the proper moment. It 1s claimed that all 
the natural and essential qualities of the vegetables are 
retained without any diminution by this process. 

Having described the most important part first, we will 



now rapidly follow the process of preparation. Down the 
middle of the room are tables at which the ghis stand, each 
with two baskets on the floor, one on either side. On the table 
or beneath it are the various small machines for peeling or 
slicing, most of them very ingenious. The idea of peeling 
Potatos in a lathe strikes most people as ludicrous, bat it i* 
true. Larger machines for washing Potatos, Carrots, Onion* 
and other kinds by rotatory aotiou, and slicing them, stand 
round the walls, while a notable Pea-shelling and sorting 
machine of large dimensions makes a sort of cento. Steam. 
heated plunging tanks occupy one corner, and large butu of 
cold water another. The machinery in the conserving room ii 
of the newest description, but being commonly need in this 
country needs no description. It may be well to state here 
that the vegetables prepared at Rayne are absolutely free from 
chemicals, and have parsed the Government analyst ai per- 
fectly pure. 

The principal feature of successfully evaporating vegetable! 
is to wholly extract the water without burning or drying op 
the fibres and tissues that are in them, otherwise tat 
vegetables will not thoroughly re-hydrate again or re^amnw 
almost their normal siae, while no matter how properly tad 
carefully they are cooked they will be harsh and flavourless, 
and lose their natural aroma and colour. When properly 
evaporated each vegetable should retain its ova peculiar 
aroma, essential oil, strength, goodness, colour, and flaronr. 

Almost every kind of vegetable and herb is capsble of being 
preserved by an evaporating process, and if care be taken to 
get rid of the moisture contained in them they win keep for 
an Indefinite period In any climate, so long as they are kept 
covered in a tin box, so as to prevent their absorbing tbe 
moisture contained in the air. 

Radishes, Lettuce, Watercress, and such like vegetable 
cannot be done successfully, because it is impossible by 
re-hydrating to get back the crispness, which is their leading 
characteristic. 

The time required for the drying process is from two boors 
and a half to four hours, starting from a gradual heat tip to 
45* to 75° Celsius (= Fahr.), such heats varying according to 
the vegetable dealt with. It is inadvisable, as also slwoit 
impossible, to lay down a fixed rule as to temperature 
required, as the condition of the vegetable, whether a vet or 
dry season, its growth, and even the soil upon which grown, 
have to be taken into consideration. 

The process of evaporation does not in any way alter the 
condition of the vegetable so treated either In making it 
fresher or staler. Fresh vegetables will . come out from the 
process fresh, and stale vegetables cannot be altered, bat Till 
come out stale. The best time to put the vegetables tarou&h 
the process is when they are at their full growth and their 
nutritive qualities at the highest point. Vegetable! grown 
upon sewage farms or on very highly manured market aardem 
are not the best for the factory, as in both cases they contain 
a much higher percentage of water than those grown npon leu 
quickly forcing soil, and it is an open question as to whether 
they would have such good keeping qualities when grown on 
the former as on the latter. At the same time it is important 
to avoid using vegetables that are grown on poor soil, which 
consequently are a long time growing, and must be necessarily 
coarse and spongy, in the case of roots and such like, ind 
stringy and tough in the case of Cabbage, Ac, 

By the evaporation process, all classes of vegettblea v 
they come in season may be preserved and used for culinary 
purposes, irrespective of seasons, so that Carrots, Turnips, 
Parsnips, and Onions, these forming perhaps the most usefH 
may be obtained all the year round in their full nutrition* 
condition and at reasonable prices. Under the old order of 
things during the months from April to September it is *«y 
difficult and expensive to obtain such from natural •onteea. 

When needed for use, evaporated vegetables require soaking 
in water for from two to six hours, according to the tort. 
After soaking, they may be cooked in the same way •» 
ordinary freah vegetables of a similar nature. Vegetable* 
required for soups need not be soaked so long as tboae for tbe 
vegetable dish. By adopting a sound and proper pmce* of 
evaporation, and by taking great care for the cleaiilmesi of &U 
the surroundings, and quickness in dealing with the prodV* 
from the first commencement of the process, which if t*? 
peeling, to the lsst, which is the pressing and peeking, the 
colour of each vegetable and its own natural aroma sad 
qualities may be retained without the use of any colouring 
matter or chemicals. 

For army, navy, and colonial use, where vegetaWej i* 
scarce or impossible to obtain, evaporated vegetables form a 
splendid substitute for the original article, and beyond 
question hold their own fsr beyond any tinned substitute, 
both in flavour and quality, while they are certainly meet 
cheaper, comparing solids with solids, and very much eaaer 
to handle. By hydraulic pressure, which in no way injnra them 
or deteriorates from their value, it is possible to eonflne » 
large quantity of evaporated vegetables in s vary small 
compass, which very materially lessens the cost of transport 
both by land and sea. 

As an aid to agriculture, which is still the largest industry 
in the United Kingdom, the evaporation business will requiff 
a little time to firmly seat itself, but as to its ultimate sacee* 
an object lesson may be learnt from France, Germany, a»4 
America, the two former for vegetables and the latter to 
fruit. France was the originator of evaporated vegetable*, 
which were first used prominently by them In the Crimean 
War in the feeding of their soldiers. Since the Franco-Prus*** 
War, Germany has made very great strides in their man* 
ftcture, so that now in that country, and In Francs, factor** 
for evaporating vegetables may be reckoned by the scot*. 
Dried vegetables may be seen and bought In most of the 
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poen' shops no till Continent, as Uicj have now become 
■nlveraally used by the householders of the greet cities and 
towns. For cheapness, living of time and tronbls Id peeling 
and preparing, for doing amy with the nuisance of the peel- 
lags and garbage stored In or near the house, ernoorated 

treat nulisi of people. 

The gold medal and diploma of honour were awarded lo the 
Ravne vegetables at the Universal Food and Cookery Kihibt- 
tion, held at the Imperial Institute in March last, where they 

ratu! b) Mr, B. GrnftoH Satmand at the Horticultural Clue. 



stance, for many years grown the Sulphur, of Ports- 
mouth, and find it valuable for its hardiness), audita 
colour in no way affects the quality. Another good 
form ia the Penzance, but there are several varieties 
of it, for with me it varies much in quality, my 
beet stock having come from a large grower who 
had only this variety for many yean. Of coune 
Broccoli stooka become mixed and deteriorate like 



GOOD BROCCOLI. 

Or late yean, there have been some valuable 
additions to the early and late Broccolis, and few 
varieties have proved mote useful than Model 
(eee fig. 132), and Continuity (see fig. 133'. In 
this country the Broccoli ia a somewhat uncertain 
crop, as the plants are not capable of resisting our 
severe winter* ; yet much has been done in respect 
to obtaining a dwarfer plant, with a shorter leg or 
stem, and therefore lass susceptible to injury by 
froeL Of course, much depends upon the cultiva- 
tion afforded tbe plant*, and upon th* soil. In 
light soils they make more growth, and are more 
readily influenced by tbe weather ; in heavy land, 
I have secured much better crop*. 

It ia important that the plants be not permitted 
to remain crowded together in the seed-beds, or the 
time and strength so lost will affect them most 
injuriously, I know that it is very well to describe 
the beat system of culture, but a different matter 
to carry it out, a* many grower* have to double- 
crop the land, with tbe result that one crop is not 
always cleared before the succeeding one should be 
put oat: and in gardens where labour is insufficient, 
press of work msy delay the planting. In such 
cases I would suggeit that the plants be pricked- 
off, and much sturdier plaute will be thua obtained 
than when drawn direct out of the seed-bed, and 
tbey will suffer much less in aerere weather. 
Another point of great importance to the grower is 
that such a practice renders unnecessary soy 
heeling-over in the late autumn to preserve the 
plants, and thus a check is avoided and better 
beads secured. 

Needing Cauliflower or Broccoli all the year 
round, it ia necessary for me to grow those Linda 
that may be relied upon, and I say that some do 
not always turn in at the times wished. For many 
years the beat mid-winter variety waa Snow's 
Winter White, catalogued to come in during 
December or January, and described as tbe beat 
winter variety in cultivation. Doubtless the 
original stock answered to this description, but I 
am unable to get the true variety. As an earlier 
variety, no one will oomplain of lack of quality or 
fixity in Vei ten's Self-protecting Autumn, a moat 
valuable introduction, true to name, and a aplendid 
Broccoli in succession to tbe Autumn Giant Cauli- 
flower. I wish, by sowing later, we could get this 
variety in mid-winter, but find it impossible. 

Of late years my best winter variety bas been 
Sutton's Suberb Early White, which, if sown in 
April, or on our light soil, will turn in during Feb- 
ruary ; and though not large, it ia a most valuable 
vegetable. I am not in favour of large Broccoli at 
any season, and tbey are of poorer quality than 
tbe smaller, firm, compact beads, well covered with 
foliage. The last-named variety ia not a large 
grower, having a very solid head ; and I have 
lifted plants with their head* partially formed, 
and they have remained good for weeks. Another 
excellent type, and a good aucceaaion to the Superb 
Early White, to Veitch'a Spriog White. This ia 
somewhat like the Early Penzance in build, and 
ia an excellent variety for cutting in March ; the 
heads being well protected by the leaves, and the 
plants are dwarf and hardy, turning in before 
the spring varieties if aown in April and planted- 
out in June. There are others well worth naming, 
but I do not desire to give a long list ; aa most 
grower* know, there ia no lack of what we may 
term Spring Broccoli, and I find a few of the sulphur- 
coloured heads well worth room. 1 have, for in. 
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other vegetables, and there ia continual need for 
selection. 

Veitch'a Model (fig. 132) waa a great gain on 
some of the older forma, as with s dwarfer hsbit 
the plants are more likely to escape frost. This 
variety we sow iu quantity in May for cutting the 
following April and May, but thto season there 
were few left for late May use. A still later 
variety is Sutton's Continuity (tig. 133), and it ia 
not yet much known. It is a very fine type, and 
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the head or flower, as will be seen in the illustra- 
tion, has a great depth, and to entirely covered 
with foliage. Tbe variety to a most valuable 
addition to the later kinds, and I hope to grow 
it in quantity another season. 

Late Queen and June Monarch are also valuable 
late varieties, and very hardy. They are well 
known, and the last-named is a great favourite in 
the North, asit continues the supply wLenall others 
are over, ft Wythe,. 



American Notes. 

PEBSIMMONS. 
This fruit ia undoubtedly becoming more popular 
in America, though perhaps its increase in favour 
ia not so rapid as might be wished. For the most 
part the Persimmon to still known as a wild fruit, 
with a somewhat dubious reputation. A taste for 
it among tbe coloured people of the South is almost 
proverbial, and white folks have seemed some times 
to feel m though this put it rather beneath their 
notice ; still, there are many refined persona whose 
taste for fruit* is above suspicion, and who do not 
scruple to relish tpeuly their basket of ripe Persim- 
mons. The native Persimmon is, iu fact, a luscious 
fruit when at it* prime, and it is a matter nf great 
regret that more person* of good manner* do not 
have the opportunity to cultivate its acquaintance. 
The supply of wild fruit to limited and uncertain, 
so that it has not found a firm footing in tbe 
market. Fruit-buyer* seldom ask for it, and ship- 
per* seldom consign it to the oity commission men. 
Attention has been called several times of late tu 
thto fruit, however, a* a profitable fruit for culti- 
vation, and in a few instances small orchards havu 
been set,. The Japanese Persimmon, or Kaki, to 
also becoming more common in America, and is 
somewhat frequently planted in the Southern 
State*. It ia occasionally seen in the markets, but 
not often enough to make any real impression. Iu 
a recent study of the varieties now propagated iu 
this country. Professor Watts of Tennessee enume- 
rate* ten named sorts of American Persimmons, and 
■even of tbe Kaki. 

The Velvet BsUn. 
Some time ago the Editor of the Gardeners' 
Chronicle wrote asking me about the Velvet. 
Bean in thto country. I have just received 
a pamphlet from Mr. J. F. Duggar, detail- 
ing his experiments with the Velvet Bean in 
Alabama. Thto plant (which he call* Mucun.i 
utilto), was found to be a useful species in 
nitrogen collecting and soil-improvement. When 
tried beside the Cowpea, one of the mainstays of 
southern agriculture, it gave practically equnl 
results. When Sorghum followed Cowpeaa in tho 
rotation, there was an increase of 3216 lb. in 
the cured bay, aa compared with a total of 
3792 lb. of cured hay from plot* unfertilised 
by the growth of Cowpeaa. On plot* where Sor- 
ghum followed the Velvet Beans, the increase waa 
3272 lb. of cured Sorghum-bay. Still more re. 
markable results were secured when Oat* followed 
the Velvet Beans. The bioea and foliage also 
make excellent hay. The plant doe* not seem to 
thrive except in the extreme sou them State*. 

Landscape Gardening Books. 
There seem* to be quite a little competition hi 
sight for the sale of books on landscape gardening. 
There are two new one* on the market, and mora 
coining, they say. The two already published are 
by Professor S. T. Maynard, of the Maaeacbuaetts 
Agricultural College, and by Mr. Samuel Parsons, 
junr., ex -Superintendent of Parks for New York 
City. Both are small, handy volumes, of a popular 
nature, intended for the email purses of home 
planter*. Profeeeer Maynard calls his, Landscape 
Gardening a* applied to Home. Decoration ; and Mr. 
Persona choose* the title, Hoio to Plan the. Home 
Oroamlt. It will be aeen tbat the field proposed 
by these two authors is nearly identical The 
treatment ia sufficiently diverse, however, to 
remedy any difficulty tbat might arise over dupli 
cation of subjects. The two book* are as unlike 
aa though one were ■toicbometry and the other 
philately. Professor Mnynard's book abound* iu 
practical advice. Practical advice is usually the 
moat useless kind of stuff iu a book, but in this 
case it does not seem so to me. Tho directions 
here given for doing this and that, and for caring 
for this or tbat plant, seem to be really uatful and 
appropriate. This feature of the book to its strong 
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point. Mr. Parsons* book is more readable mod 
entertaining, and will appeal more to persons of 
anotber taste. Both books do credit to good pub- 
lishers, and are very acceptable additions to our 
horticultural libraries. In this country, we hare 
had serersi good books on landscape gardening in 
recant years ; and there seems to be some justifica- 
tion for the belief that public and private taste is 
improving along these lines. These books are, 
doubtless, at once the sign and the cause of some of 
the improvement. F. A. Wangh. 



Cultural Memoranda. 



8TATICE LATI FOLIA. 

This species, known in the vernacular under the 
name Sea Lavender, is the prettiest of the hardy 
species of Static©. The plant produces numerous 
flower-stems, 1} foot high, that are well above 
the foliage, and bear purplish-blue flowers. The 
colour of the flower is retained by them for several 
months after being cut from the plant, provided 
they have just become fully expanded at the time. 
The flowers, if intended to be preserved, should be 
hung in an airy room till quite dry. For inter- 
mixing with other flowers of like nature in winter- 
vases the flowers are invaluable. Afforded an open 
position, and a rich loamy soil, Static© latifolia 
thrives' admirably. If the soil of the garden is 
not exactly suited to its requirements, it may be 
made suitable at a small cost of labour or materials. 
The plant is deserving of cultivation; for, apart 
from the usefulness of the flower-spikes in a dried 
state, it affords a pleasing contrast to other 
herbaceous perennials. 

A fortnightly application of slightly-salted water 
in the summer favours growth. One ounce to 
5 gallons of rain-water will suffice, or a small 
quantity may be added to farmyard manure-water. 



Ireland. 



THE KOYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF IRELAND ROSE SHOW. 

The summer show of the above Society will be 
held in Merrion Square on Thursday, June 29, and 
promises to be a great success. Their Excellencies 
the Lord-Lieutenant and Countess Cadogan have 
accepted the invitation of the Council to visit the 
show. Of the many choice prizes offered for com- 
petition, the following are the chief ones : — For a 
stand of thirty-six Roses, Messrs. Dickson k Son, 
Newtownards, have given a Silver-plate, value £25 ; 
E. Johnson, Ltd. (Dublin), for a stand of Roses, 
seventy-two blooms, thirty-six varieties, open to 
nurserymen only, a Silver Cup, value £5 ; Messrs. 
Hartland, Cork, a Challenge Cop, value £6, for a 
stand of Begonias ; Major Domvile, J. P., a Silver 
Cop, value £5, for a stand of herbaceous plants ; a 
Silver Plate, value £10, for a stand of Carnations 
or Picotees, twenty- four bunches; and Mr. 
Watson, Clontarf, a Silver Cup, value £5, for a 
stand of Carnations, twelve bunches ; Messrs. 
Kelway & Sons, Langport, Somersetshire, a Silver- 
gilt Medal, for a collection of cut flowers. There 
are forty-five competitive classes in all, and the 
Society give three money-prizes in each class. In- 
tending exhibitors should remember that all entry- 
forms must be lodged with the Secretary (W. H. 
Hilly ard, Esq.) by the morning of the 23rd inst. 

Dublin* Naturalist Field Club. 

The members of the above society tookjtheir 
second excursion to Ireland's Eye on May 27, 
under the direction of H. K. G. Cuthbert, Esq., 
honorary treasurer. The eicnrsion was attended 
by twontyeight members and their friends, and 
they left Amiens Street by the 1.55 p.m. train for 
Howth; and on arrival at Howth they embarked 
in boats at the west pier, and reached the island in 
about half an hour, one of the boats being retained 



for dredging purposes. The majority of the members 
followed their inclinations, which were botanical. 

DUBLEV WkATHXE. 

The summer weather we are enjoying will bring 
gladness to the hearts of our gardeners and farmers, 
after the heavy rainfall we had about the middle of 
May, which well saturated the ground. The gar- 
dens and pastures were, a fortnight ago, bare of 
verdure, but they are now covered with Nature's 
richest raiment. 

The expectations of fruit cultivators are likely to 
be realised in good crops of most kinds of hardy 
fruits, and as a consequence the trade in baskets, 
Ac, is very lively. 

Flowering plants in the public parks are back- 
ward, and we must wait some time longer ere we 
see the usual floral display in beds and borders. 



The Week's Work. 



By W. H. Youmo, Orchid Grower to Sir Fudk&jck Wioajt, 
Bart.* CUre Lawn, Bast Sheen. 

Odontoglcssttm citrosmum. — The flowering season 
of this fragrant Orchid extends from the end of 
April to June. As each plant passes out of bloom 
it should be examined, and if needing fresh com- 
post, this should be afforded, as root action will 
commence at once. This species thrives best when 
grown in baskets or well-perforated pans, either of 
which should be suspended. Each receptacle must 
be efficiently drainea, and a small quantity of peat 
and sphagnum-moss may be used around the base. 
The plant will reauire a light and airy position, in 
a house where, ordinarily, an intermediate tempera- 
tore is maintained, and though they require an 
abundance of water during the growing season, no 
fresh supply must be given until the compost has 
driedoo nsiderably. 

O. grande and others of this section have little 
in common with the above species. Having rested 
since last season's growth was completed, each 
plant should now be given fresh rooting-compost ; but 
before supplying them with new peat ana freshly- 
picked sphagnum-moss, all of the old material 
should be carefully removed. Plants in pots may 
be placed in an intermediate house, where they 
will enjoy a moderate amount of light. 0. In- 
sleayi is liable to be injured during winter when 
the plants are resting if the compost be saturated 
too frequently. When affording water to these 
plants during the early stages of growth, it is well 
to prevent any from lodging on the leaves. 

Trichosma suavti is rarely seen in good condition, 
because the plants are crown in greater heat than 
necessary. It is a cool-growing plant from the 
Kashya mountains, and of sufficient merit to be in- 
cluded in all collections. The partially-developed 
pseudo-bulbs are now emitting new roots, and if re- 
potting or re-surfacing be required, it should be done. 
Fill the pots to within 1} inch of the rim with drain- 
age material, working in amongst the roots a compost 
of equal parts of peat, fibrous loam, and sphagnum - 
moss, with a dash of silver-sand. The plants may 
be placed with the Masdevallias, and water given 
them but sparingly until they are thoroughly re- 
established. They should be kept moderately dry 
during the winter months. 

Ada aurantiaca. — This desirable Orchid thrives 
best in a position at the warm end of the cool 
Odontoglossum - house, and treated in most re- 
spects like those species. Having now flowered 
from the partially -developed growths, root-action 
will commence, and any 'attention the plants 
require should be given them without delay. The 
roots do not often become attached to the 
sides of the pot, and any plants, therefore, that 
require larger receptacles may be turned out 
like ordinary plants, and some of the old soil 
removed. In repotting the plants, use a quantity 
of crocks, but little compost. The more compost 
afforded, the greater must be the care exercised 
in the matter of affording water. 

FBTJIT8 TJNDKB GLASS. 

By W. Btruonell, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Loko, 
Bood Aaliton, Trowbridge. 

The Late Vinery.— The Vines will now be fast 
coming into flower, and the varieties Lady Downes' 
Seedling and Alnwick Seedling, which are not free 



setters, should be specially treated so ss to aid 
pollination, either by syringing the Vines once a 
day while they are in flower, or using a large camel- 
hair brush, or a few feathers charged with pollen 
obtained from flowers of Black Alicante or Black 
Hamburgh. The temperature of the vinery should 
be well kept up at this time, and atmospheric 
moisture lessened in amount somewhat, and the 
borders should be afforded water ; but this matter 
should be attended to just prior to the flowering of 
the Vines. With Gros Colman and Black Alicante 
it is sufficient to shake the rodU. about noon in 
order to set the flower. 

The Mtucat Vinery.— The Vines, if started in 

February or at an earlier date, will now have 

reached the first stage of colouring, a time when 

they are apt to scald from sun-heat, or when 

exposed suddenly to bright sunshine. Care must 

be taken in removing lateral growth not to remove 

any foliage that affords overhead shade; later, 

when colouring is well advanced, more sunlight 

will be helpful in attaining that rich golden tint 

so generally admired in Muscats. Muscat Grapes, 

however, will perfect their colour under the shade 

of the foliage, without any special aid, when they 

are permitted to advance steadily, and to remain 

on the Vine till they are ripe. Exposure of the 

bunches need only be done to suit any special 

ctroumstances, and it may be said here that 

colour obtained in that manner does not endure, 

neither does the fruit keep, but it soon shrivelr 

Muscats generally possess leafage that is less robust 

than that of other Vices, and bunches on laterals 

at the usual distauce apart obtain sufficient light 

The ventilation if increased in volume at this 

stage will be of much assistance, though, unlike 

black Grapes, they do not benefit to the same 

extent from the sashes being opened at night 

Six A.M. is not too early to begin to air this vinery 

if it be in a southerly aspect, or as soon as the earliest 

sun-ray touches it on other aspects, increasing the 

amount of air as the warmth increases. 1? the 

foliage or the berries are apt to scald in any vinery, 

a slight coat of shading should be applied to the 

roof-glass with a syringe, or a fish-net doubled 

should be drawn over it. In all bunches of Grapes 

except the latest Muscats it is easy to be seen 

at this date which of the berries are stonelest, and 

aa these disfigure the bunches by their small size, 

they should be removed. The size and perfection 

of the berries will, of course, be governed by the 

condition of the Vines, of the border, and their 

treatment from the time of starting ; but much 

may yet be done with healthy Vines in obtaining 

berries of the largest sice. The supply of water 

should be increased if this is desired, s/?wwnpani^ 

by frequent dressings of artificial Vine-manure, or 

liquid • manure diluted in accordance with its 

strength. With a coo ti nuance of the present heat, 

the floors and other surfaces must be moistened 

often. 



By H. Haakham, Gardener to the Earl of Strafford, 
Wrotham Park. Baraet. 

Winter Crops.— During the present month the 
bulk of the late autumn and winter crops of "Bras- 
sicas will have to be planted. A beginning should 
be made with those that turn in early, planting 
these by themselves so that whole quarters may be 
cleared at one time of the remains of the crops, and 
put to other uses. .The mid- winter and late crops 
should be similarly treated. Taking Cauliflowers 
firat, there are those of the Dwarf Erfurt type, 
following on with Walcheren, and fothers, and 
finally setting out Autumn Giant. Next come the 
early BroccoUs, vis., Snow's Winter White, Self 
protecting Spring White, and the many mid-season 
varieties, finishing with Mode), Ledsham, and Late 
Queen. 

Cabbage. —The present month sow a small quan- 
tity of seed of the small-hearting Cabbages for 
planting on any vacant plots, viz., Little Pixie, 
London Coleworts, Ellam's Early. The small - 
growing varieties may be planted at from 12 to 16 
inches apart, on land that has been lightly forked 
over, or merely hoed deeply, drawing drifts as for 
Peas, and planting therein. 

Celery. — In dull weather, put Celery, when large 
enough, into trenches, and afford it plenty of 
water. If the trenches are dry at the time of 
planting, let water be afforded, and also afford 
water to the nurse- beds before lifting the plants. 
If plenty of manure was put on the trenches, it 
will suffice to apply only clean water. See that 
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the plants do not get drawn before they are put 
into the trenches. Daring the month the succes- 
nonal hatches should be planted from the nurse- 
beds. 

Broad Beans, — The earliest plants being now in 
bloom and pod, should be topped, thus the black- 
fly that usually infests them will be get rid of, if 
the tops are put into a water-can, and scalded, and 
early podding induced. Keep the hoe at work 
among growing crops of Beans. 

Tripoli Onions. — If the bulbs are going to seed, 
remove the flower-spikes forthwith, and slightly 
depress the tops. If very larse bulbs are required, 
afford 1 foot space between the bulbs, and afford 
the beds a good dressing of guano or other suitable 
manure, and a copious application of water, being 
careful not to allow any manure to dry on the tops, 
or much harm may be occasioned. Remove bulbs 
which show signs of decay, removing them right 
away. Soot forms a good dressing for Onions, 
and may be used three or four times in the season. 
Keep the hoe in constant use. 

Vegetable-Marrows. — Those which have been 
forwarded under glass should not lack water at the 
roots, nor be allowed to get crowded with weak, 
useless growths, nor the fruits to remain on the 
plants after they have become fit for table. The 
tint lot of fruit sometimes turns yellow and drops 
off, more especially if the plants possess great 
vigour, the result of a very rich soil. A sandy, 
loamy soil, with not much manure, prevents this to 
a great extent ; and later, when the roots get down 
to the manure of the hot-bed, heavy crops of fruit 
may generally be expected. 



oyer the pots, which should be placed near the glass 
in a frame or hand-light on the north side of a wall, 
or some other coolish and moist place, where the 
sun will not reach them. Care is needed in afford- 
ing water, and until the seedlings have taken a 
firm hold of the earth it is prudent to dip the pots 
to the rim in water. 



PLANTS TJNDEB GLASS. 

Bj O. R. Fielder, Gardener to the Dowaoca Lady Howabd 
de Waidcv, st James's Hoaae, Malvern. 

Richardia (Calla) africana. — Where the practice 
of planting-out Richardias is adopted, the required 
preparation of the land should now be made. 
Trenches about 1 foot in width and half-a-spit 
deep should be thrown out, and a layer of rich 
manure dug into and incorporated with the soil in 
the bottom of the trenches. The plants should be 
divided if a potful contains more than one, and be 
planted about one foot apart along the middle of 
the trenches. The balls should be made as small 
as possible, in order that they may come into 
pots of the same size as those they were taken 
from. It is a good practice to remove all of the 
small suckers before planting the roots, and setting 
these out in land apart if an increase of plants 
is needed. Another, and a very satisfactory 
method, is to lay the plants on their sides on the 
ground in the open air during the summer, and 
entirely withhold water from the soil. The 
foliage then dies down, and the plants remain 
dormant till about the end of the month of August, 
when signs of renewal of growth will appear. 
The plants should then be turned out of their 
pots, the old soil shaken from the roots, and 
these potted singly in a compost consisting of 
three parts loam and one part rotten hotbed 
manure; the small tubers being removed, and 
placed to the number of four in a 6- inch not if 
stock is required. The plants should be hrmly 
potted, ample space being left for holding water ; 
stand them in common frames, and keep close for a 
week or ten days. 

Bouvardias. — The older plants may be transferred 
to cold pits or frames at this season, gradually 
increasing the amount of air afforded, and after a 
week let full exposure take place in the daytime 
during fine weather. A syringing in the morning 
and evening will keep down red-spider, which is 
otherwise apt to be troublesome. Young plants 
raised in the early spring-time should be cultivated 
in an intermediate temperature, affording them a 
shift into larger pots whenever this is necessary. 
Pots of 5 or 6 inches in diameter will be sufficiently 
large in which to flower these young plants. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. — A pinch of seed may 
be sown now. To raise Calceolarias with success, 
let a few 4£-inch pots be filled with finely-sifted 
loam three parts, leaf-soil one part, and some 
silver-sand, having put in an inch of finely-broken 
crocks ; after making the surface even, saturate 
the soil by immersing the pots almost to the rim in 
water. After allowing the water to drain away, 
sow the seeds evenly and thinly, but do not cover 
them with soil ; a sprinkling of sand, however, is 
allowable. A sheet of glass or paper should be laid 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A Ohafkav, Gardener to Captain Boltord, Westonbirt, 

Tetburv, Gloucester. 

Cannas.— Twenty years ago Cannas were grown 
chiefly as subtropical plants, to be admired for their 
fine foliage ; but, thanks to M. Oozy and other 
French hybridists, we have now both fine foliage 
and showy flowers combined, the habit, too, being 
also rendered sturdier and dwarfer. Not only will 
Cannas grow in full sunshine, but they are success- 
full v grown in partial shade. They are easy to 
cultivate providing the soil is light and rich ; and 
when throwing up the flower-spikes, manure- water 
is liberally afforded. Although they form neat 
beds of themselves, they are more effective when 
mixed with Tobacco and Castor-oil plants, at a 
distance of 1 yard apart, with a ground- work of 
Melianthus major, or Centaurea gymnocarpa ; and 
where the dark bronze-foliaged varieties are planted, 
Gazania splendens, or the dwarf Evening Prim- 
rose (CEoothera maorocarpa), make a pleasing 
contrast. 

Asters.— The German and French Asters alike 
form fine masses of colour in borders or in beds. At 
Westonbirt we plant them in beds of 4 feet wide in 
the reserve-garden, the beds being dressed with 
rich, fresh loam, and after digging, making the 
soil firm. The plants under this kind of treatment 
grow sturdily, and an occasional application of 
weak liquid-manure is afforded till flowering-time. 
When planting Asters, let each be lifted so as not 
to break the fibrous-roots, and plant at a distance 
of 15 inches apart. The Pteony-flowered varieties 
are very noble-looking, and the Victoria strain, 
with double and imbricated flowers, form pyramids 
of blooms. The flowers of the Chrysanthemum- 
flowered Comet Aster resemble a Japanese Chrys- 
anthemum, the petals long, and recurving from the 
centre to the outer petals. The shape is semi- 
globular. This variety requires a little more root- 
feeding than most varieties, and they are taller in 
growth, while the dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered 
Asters bloom much later, and look well when used 
as edgings to beds of other species of plants. 

Sweet Peas.— The latest sowing may now be 
made. The plants from early sowings, when they 
have reachea a height of 4 inches, should have 
sticks placed to them, but leaving the lines of 
sticks open at the top. Afford occasionally mild 
soot- water ; it gives strength to the growth, and 
increases floriferousness. 

Roses. — Now is the time to remove all weakly 
growths from Tea and Hybrid Perpetual varieties. 
Briars that were budded last year. as standards 
should not be allowed to flower, but be pinched 
back to three or four buds, which soon starting 
to grow, will form finer heads this season. 
The shoots of Briars planted during the past winter 
should be thinued to two or three, and these 
as near together as possible, and according to the 
height of the stem required. Where Roses are 
subject to mildew, the parasite may be prevented 
and removed by using anti-blight mildew powder, 
distributed by means of the Malbee bellows. 



THE HARDY FBT7IT GARDEN. 

By 0. Haaaiv, Gardener to J. B. Fobtkscub, Esq., Dropmort, 

Maidenhead. 

Orape-vines. — The present is a suitable time for 
planting varieties of the Grape-vine in south and 
other warm aspects against walls. The plants 
should have been prepared for the purpose last year, 
being by preference strong cut-Lacks, grown in 
pots, and they should have made a little new 
growth. Assuming that stations have been formed 
for their reception, let the plants be turned out of 
the pots, shake a portion of the soil from the roots, 
liberating some of these, and lay the roots out 
horizontally, and radiating round the stem. Then 
work the finer particles of soil about these, fill the 
hole, and tread it firmly all over, applying a mulch 
of partially-rotten manure. The common Sweet- 
water and its variety, the Parsley-leaved, are desir- 
able for out-of-door fruiting. When the bunches 



and berries are duly thinned, and other necessary 
attention afforded, these rarely fail to ripen per- 
fectly in the southern counties in ordinary summers. 

Strawberries. — The remarkable increase of warmth 
during the past few days will greatly hasten the 
ripening of outdoor Strawberries, and by the time 
this appears some of the earliest fruits will be ripe. 
In most gardens, the fruits have to be protected by 
fish-netting laid over the beds or lines as soon as 
the fruits commence to colour. Where Straw- 
berries are grown near to a wall, short wooden 
stakes may be driven into the soil along the front, 
with about 4 feet out of the ground, and at a 
distance of about 8 or 10 feet apart. On the top of 
these a thin batten may be nailed lengthwise of the 
border, and the netting be suspended from the top 
of the wall and over this trellis to the front of the 
border, pegging it down to the ground, or to boards 
set on edge, which is better. Where large quarters 
are covered with netting, a framework should be 
erected high enough to carry it to allow of a 
person to pass easily under it when gathering the 
fruits. Mice sometimes nibble the fruits, or bite 
through the stalks and collect the fruit into heaps ; 
and when this is the case, numerous baited traps 
should be set for them forthwith. 

Peach and Nectarine Trees. — The final dis- 
budding should be finished soon, all gross shoots 
pinched back to a basal lateral, and blistered 
leaves removed and burnt. Then comes the 
thinning of the fruit, which, I fear, in many cases 
will not be needed — at least, not to any great 
extent. At Dropmore, most of the trees carry 
more fruits than should remain, and as a beginning 
all clusters have been reduced to one fruit each, 
and all badly-placed, undersized ones removed. 
The early-ripening varieties, Waterloo, Alexander, 
and Amsden June, have set their fruit thickly 
this season, and these have already been thinned. 
If a heavy application of water be made to the 
border, the size of these early fruits will be in- 
creased, for notwithstanding the many showers that 
fell last month, the borders that skirt the garden- 
walls still require much moisture. If not already 
mulched, the border for a width of 4 feet measured 
from the wall should be covered with a 2-inch layer 
of half • rotten stable-manure. Water may be 
applied before and after this is put on the border. 
The trees should be syringed with clean water daily 
at 6 or 7 a.m. 



By Expert. 
Hiving Swarms. — Hiving swarms is a very 
simple matter, unless the bees happen to cluster in 
awkward places. When this occurs, the bee- 
keeper must exercise his judgment in adapting his 
procedure to the circumstances. Usually, however, 
there is no need for the troublesome precautions 
sometimes recommended. With a frame hive, 
ready for introducing the swarms into, it needs 
but to get the swarm into a skep by holding it 
underneath and shaking the bees from the bough 
on which they are clustered into it, carry them 
to the frame-bive and throw the swarm on to 
the platform, or by some similar meaus of running 
bees in, according to the form of frame-hive used. 
If they settle too low dowu to allow of the skep 
being held beneath, spread a cloth under the swarm, 
and on it fix the skep with the edge raised up, 
shake the bees on to the cloth, and they will soon 
run in. The only precaution we advise, is that 
beginners defer introducing swarms to frame-hives 
till after sundown. It is advantageous to feed all 
newly-hived swarms with thin syrup for a day or 
two, and to continue it whenever the weather 
happens to be wet or cold. Second swarms require 
particular attention by way of keeping them warm 
and cosy. They must not be allowed to occupy 
more than four or five frames, to be increased to 
six or seven before the end of August, and when 
this number is fully worked out, the bees will 
winter on them nicely. It also greatly facilitates 
comb-building — when the bees are not very 
numerous— if the entrances are kept narrow, and a 
board is firmly weighted down over the quilts, 
provision being made for feeding regularly. When; 
comb-foundation is given in full sheets to swarms, 
fix it very firmly on the top bars, or it may break 
down when subject to the great heat of a newly- 
hived swarm. It is safer to alternate the foundation 
with frames of ready -built combs, and at the same 
time allow a little ventilation at the top for a day 
or so after hiving where full sheet r of foundation 
are used. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

■ • 

ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 

Newspaper*.— CorrwpoiukHi* sending newspapers should be 
earejul to mark As paragraphs they wish the Editor to see. 

Letters for Publication, as well as specimens and plants for 
naming, should be addressed to the EDITOR, 41, Welling, 
ton Street, Covent Garden, London. Communications 

Should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, 

sent as early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. V desired, the signature will not be printed, but 
kept as a guarantee of good foith. The Editor doss not under- 
take to pay for any contributions, or to return unused com- 
munications or illustrations, unless by special arrangement. 
Illustrations.— 7b Editor will thankfully receive and select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, qf 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, tress, Sc; but 
he cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Local News.— Correspondents wtU greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editor early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers, or of any matters which it is 
desirable to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

- ■■ ■ ■ • ■ — 

SATURDAY, Juki 10— Royal Botanio Society, Meeting. 

'Royal Horticultural Society'! Com- 
mittees. 

National Rose Society, Committee 
Meeting. 

Royal Horticultural Society of Ire- 
land, Meeting. 

Cambridge Horticultural Society, 

. Exhibition. 

Grand Yorkshire Exhibition and 



TUESDAY, Jwe 1S< 



WEDNESDAY, June 14 



Gala at York (8 day.). 
Royal Cornwall Agricultural Show 



at Launceston (2 days). 
THURSDAY, June 15— Linnean Society, Meeting. 
FRIDAY, June 16-Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 



WEDNESDAY, June 



FRIDAY, 



June 10 1 



8ALE3. 

nOOO Begonias, Greenhouse Plants, 
14 { Dahlias, Japanese Lilies, <fcc, 



at Protheroe & Morris' Rooms. 

Imported and Established Orchids, 
at Protheroe & Morris' Rooms. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken In the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chlswick, London, for 
the period May 28 to June 3, 1899. Height shore sea- 
level 24 feet 
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Suv. 28 
Mon. 29 
Tubs. 80 
Wed. 81 
Thu. 1 
Fai. 2 
8at. 3 



Means. 



deg.deg.deg.deg. 
N.N.E. 50-5 45-3!60'087*l 
N.N.E. 53-5'51-9 68-9|85-8 

8.E. 579 51-8W 136*6 
8.S.W. 615 52-6 71-9J39-4 

8.E. 70 l!o8o|76-9 46-4 
S.S.W. '74-260-2 80*5 54*6 
N.N.E. 'ol -553-1 75' l^O-O 



ins. deg. deg. 

.. '51-252*8 

... 'sS'l 529 

... ;55-553*6 

... 56-954*5 

... l&9-2'56-5 

... •ii-6 1 66-5 

... 62-357-7 

iTotl ~~ _ 



deg. deg. 
51*9 28*9 
51-9J20-5 
51-9 29-4 



51-9 
521 



82' » 
87*8 



52-2'450 
52*6 40-6 



;61*353-3 701) 43-0 ... 571 54*8 52*1 344 



Remarks.— The weather during the week has been warm 
and dry. 

Average Temperature for the ensuing week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiswick.— 4JO*0\ 

Actual Temperatures *— 

London.— June 1 (12 p.m.): Max. 80 J ; Mln. 54°. 
Provinces.— June 7 (6 p.m.): Max. 69', South Counties : 
Min. 49'. Shetland. ' 

Fine ; hot ; cooler ; to rain. 



Paris Interna- 
tional Exhibi- 
tion. 



We have received through the 
courtesy of the Director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, a series of 
documents relating to the Horti- 
cultural Department of the Great Exhibition in 
Paris in 1900, and containing the general 
arrangements for the permanent and temporary 
* '"^tions. The documents in question occupy 



some 136 pages, from which we can only con- 
dense a few leading particulars. We may say, 
however, that the schedules are framed with 
that clearness, accuracy of statement, and 
orderly arrangement, which are characteristic 
of French official papers. 

The permanent exhibits comprise instru- 
ments, machines, structures, tools, garden- 
decorations, plans, books, greenhouses, fruit 
and other trees permanently planted out, &c. 
Applications for space may be made up to 
June 15, 1899. 

Fruit-trees and ornamental trees intended for 
permanent exhibition should be planted in the 
course of 1899, or at latest before March 15, 
1900. 

Temporary exhibitions will be held on the 
following dates in 1900 :— April 17, May 8, 
May 22, June 12, June 26, July 17, August 7, 
August 21, September 11, September 25, 
October 9, and October 23. 

At these exhibitions collections from ama- 
teurs, nurserymen, and public bodies will be 
received according to the terms of the schedule 
for each particular date. 

Among the regulations we find a distinction 
drawn between " lots " and " collections." The 
lots may contain numerous specimens of the 
same species or variety; but in "collections" 
only one specimen of the same species or variety 
can be shown. 

Foreign exhibitors desirous of taking part in 
these temporary exhibitions, should make 
application through their Commissioner at 
least six weeks before the allotted date, and 
they will receive notice at least three weeks 
previously of their admission to the Exhibition. 
It is obvious that such a regulation, if strictly 
enforced, would shut out many important 
exhibits. It will not be possible in all cases to 
say six weeks, or even three weeks beforehand, 
that a particular plant will be lit for exhibition. 
To meet such cases, there are various "concours 
imprtvus " on each occasion, and these unfore- 
seen contingencies or competitions may, and very 
likely will, prove the most important elements 
of the temporary exhibitions. 

Turning to details, we find that Class 43 is 
intended to comprise garden structures, tools, 
implements, herbaria, books, &c The tem- 
porary exhibits in this class comprise pumps on 
June 12 ; lawn-mowers on August 7 ; spraying 
apparatus on August 21, and heating-apparatus 
on September 25. 

Class 44 is devoted to kitchen-garden plants. 
At each of the meetings above enumerated, 
exhibitions of vegetables according to the 
season will be shown. 

Class 45 is devoted to fruit-trees and fruits. 
The permanent exhibition consists of trees and 
shrubs grown out-of-doors. 

Temporary exhibitions will be held on the 
dates already specified, from April 17 to Octo- 
ber 23, both inclusive. 

Class 46 includes trees, shrubs, ornamental 
plants, and flowers. The permanent exhibition 
will consist of ornamental and of forest trees 
and shrubs, including Roses. The temporary 
exhibits are devoted to plants and flowers of 
various kinds, according to the season, on each 
of the allotted dates, competitions for new 
plants being held on each of the dates. 

Class 47 is concerned exclusively with stove 
plants. In this division, there will be no per- 
manent exhibition ; but at the various tem- 
porary exhibitions, new plants, plants according 
to season, and plants remarkable for good 
cultivation will be represented. 

Class 48 takes cognisance of seeds and seed- 



ling plants. The permanent collections will 
consist of seeds of various kinds, and of nursery 
stock and lawns. Temporary exhibitions wul 
be held on April 17, May 22, and October 9. 

We trust that as the facilities offered by our 
French friends are great, our nurserymen will 
cordially respond to the appeal made to them 
Of one thing we may be sure, that if on certain 
points of detail we are surpassed by our conti- 
nental rivals, and if we have something to learn 
from them, yet British horticulture in the main 
will be well able to hold its own. 



Points about the ^ ^ting or speaking about 
Temple Show. w «>at there was, and what there 
was not exhibited at the Temple 
know last week, it is worth remark that not 
one group c f Codisaums (Crotons) was there. 
J tus is the more remarkable, because there is 
scarcely a garden in the country that has a hot- 
house, where some of these plants may not be 
»een. A collection of the best varieties to date 
might have been anticipated, therefore, at the 
Temple Show, especially as there are season after 
season very large exhibits of Caladiuma, equally 
beautiful plants, but more tender and less suit- 
able for the inevitable present-day furnishing 
business than are Crotons. Indeed, apart from 
the Caladiums, indoor foliage-plants generally 
are not given a conspicuous position at these 
shows. Messrs. Wills & Segab, Mr. Icbto.v, 
Messrs. Fisher, Son & Sibray, and one or two 
other exhibitors, had groups in which were 
specimens of several species of ornamental 
foliage - plants, most of them small, but in 
none of them was it attempted to display a 
representative collection of one species. 

To change the general effect to be seen at the 
Temple Show from year to year, as seems so 
desirable, is not an easy matter. The simplest 
method would be to change the date of the 
exhibition. By so doing a different lot of 
plants altogether could be got into bloom ; but 
the usual date is, we expect, not capable of 
alteration, and is necessary to the degree of 
success the event has attained. 

Another means would be to compile a schedule 
each year, purposely omitting certain plants 
that formed an important feature at the pre- 
ceding show, and thus providing space for new 
exhibits. But this could only be done to a 
limited extent. Who, for instance, would 
think of excluding from a Temple Show, even 
for one year, the displays of Orchids, Rotes, 
or Begonias ? Yet it is just such exhibits as 
these that make succeeding shows in a measure 
repetitions of former ones. In another column 
a correspondent draws attention to the fact that 
Pelargoniums were scarcely represented at the 
recent show, but we should imagine that had 
space been asked for an exhibit of these, it 
would have been provided by some means or 
other, and that the omission is on the part of 
the exhibitor. 

The authorities would not give space for 
duplicate exhibits of a plant to the exclusion of 
other important species not represented. It is 
sometimes argued that the general effect of the 
show might be altered if the exhibitors would 
but arrange their collections in a different style. 
It should be remembered that the space given 
for most exhibits is quite insufficient for this, 
even were exhibitors inclined to take additional 
trouble to make novel arrangements. 

The only alteration worth mention that 
could be done by mere arrangement must be 
done by the Society itself, and by giving 
to each exhibitor a site as widely different 
aa possible to that he had in the previous 
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year. Instead of this, we know before enter- 
ing the tents where the Orchids will be, 
and where the Roses, Begonias, Cannas, and 
many other plants are likely to be found. 
Some of the photographs of groups which were 
taken for us last year, but not used, might well 
have been utilised this year, so slight was the 
difference in the plants, and in their method 
of arrangement. There might be much more 
variety obtained in this direction. 

In regard to the financial aspect of the show, 
the council, since it abandoned the strict 
measures taken four or five years ago, when the 
tickets of fellows and exhibitors were punched 
upon entering, has not given the least oppor- 
tunity for complaint on this score. But several 
cases that came to our knowledge at the recent 
show seem to indicate that some of the Fellows 
are too exacting in their demands on the 
Society. A Fellow's transferable ticket may be 
passed to a friend or a friend's friend perhaps, 
but it was surely not intended that such a 
ticket should admit a person to the grounds 
before the previous one that used the same 
ticket has left them. That this was done in 
some instances is matter of common knowledge, 
and is highly discreditable. 

From the official catalogue, it appears there 
were about ninety exhibitors on the last occa- 
sion, but many of these showed several 
collections of plants. H.B.H. the Prince of 
Wales visited the exhibition on the second day. 
In our present issue we give several additional 
illustrations which neither time nor space per- 
mitted us to give last week. No further ex- 
planation of them beyond referonce to our 
report last week is necessary. 



Naturally this subject is at 

° §rU byR. < u. UCtg P resenfc exciting much interest 

among consumers living in towns. 
To Londoners, especially, the system inaugu- 
rated by the Great Eastern Railway Company 
in 1895 is of much value. Considerable suc- 
cess has attended the action of this company, 
as the undermentioned figures show. Packages 
conveyed in December, 1895, 1,378 (one month) ; 
in the following year ending December, 60,034 ; 
in 1897, 112,104; 1898 showed 135,860. The 
company forwards from every station on their 
system to London, and stations in the eastern 
suburbs, at a reduced charge of 4d. for 20 lb., 
one penny additional for every 5 lb. or part 
thereof up to 60 lb., including delivery 
within the usual limits (about a three- 
mile radius from Charing Cross), and 
special arrangements have been made with 
Messrs. Carter, Paterhon & Co. for delivery 
in suburban districts beyond these limits. These 
rates will only apply subject to the following 
conditions : produce to be packed in boxes on 
sale at the different stations, or similar ones ; 
boxes to be secured only by nails ; the produce 
to be conveyed at owner's risk, and carriage 
prepaid — prepayment by parcel-stamps, to be 
had at the stations. No box to be of a greater 
weight than 60 lb. A pamphlet, to be had 
from the Company's agents, affords a long list 
of farmers and others who are prepared to send 
produce by passenger- train, and this will be 
found of great value to intending customers. 

The G. N. Railway Company forward small 
parcels from about 170 stations on their system 
to London and other cities at the following 
educed charges, irrespective of distance : up to 
20 lb. (inclusive) 6J. per-package ; over 20 lb., 
up to and including 30 lb., &d. ; 30 to 40 lb., 
lOd. ; 40 to 501b., Is. ; 50 to 60 lb., Is. 2d. 
There rate* ariply to every description of pack- 



age that will admit of other packages being 
placed upon it All other particulars, including 
a long list of producers, may be had from the 
Company's agents and stations. 

The L. & N.-W. Company inform us that 
their arrangement for this year's carriage and 
delivery of small parcels of garden, farm-pro- 
duce, Ac., are practically the same as last 
year, and that the minimum charge has been 
reduced from dd. to id. per consignment. The 
u owner's " risk scale of rates, and directory of 
producers willing to supply produce, &c., may 
be obtained from the Company's agents, and 
will be found of much use. 

The Midland Ry. Company's Superintendent 
will also supply information on this matter. 
The railway officials state that at present they 
do not contemplate the making of new arrange- 
ments respecting the carriage of garden and 
farm* produce ; but the agents of the Company 
will furnish every kind of information necessary 
respecting produce carried by passenger-train. 

It appears to us that the various railway 
companies are warming to the work before 
them ; it certainly seems to indicate the 
betterment of dividends, and the increased 
accommodation of consumers resident in cities 
and towns. 

Birthday Honours. — In commemoration of 
the Queen's birthday, Dr. Bur don Sanderson, 
the Regius Professor of Medicine in Oxford, known 
in the botanical world for his researches on the 
electrical phenomena observable in plants, has been 
made a baronet. Prof. Michael Foster, who 
needs no introduction to our readers, is made a 
K.C.B. • and Mr. James Sticks Gamble, the author 
of the Manual of Indian Timbers, and the author 
of the excellent monograph of the Bamboos oj 
British India, has been selected as a Companion of 
the Order of the Indian Empire. There are so 
many •• orders" nowadays that it seems a pity 
that eome of them are not consolidated into an 
Order of Merit, with appropriate departments. As 
things are at present, it is, to say the least, incon- 
groans to give the same c( honour" to a city 
magnate, a political opportunist, or a man of many 
acres and much cash, as to a member of the 
services, a judge, or a distinguished man of science. 

The British Association at Dover.— In 

connection with the forthcoming visit of the 
British Association to Dover, for their annual 
Congress, the hospitality and entertainment com- 
mittees have, in connection with the officials of the 
Association, arranged a very comprehensive and 
diversified programme. The gathering will com- 
mence on Wednesday, September 13, when the 
President, Sir Michael Fosteb, K.C.B. , will 
deliver his address. On Thursday, the members 
will be invited by the General commanding the 
district to a garden-party at Dover Castle ; and in 
the evening, the Mayor will entertain the Associa- 
tion at a banquet. On Friday, there will be a 
smoking concert in honour of the President at the 
Town Hall. On Saturday, the French Society of 
Science will visit Dover, and there will be a com- 
bined excursion to Canterbury ; and on Sunday, 
there will be special services, military bands will 
play in the Connaught Park, Dover, and there will 
be organ recitals at Canterbury Cathedral and 
Dover College Chapel. For Monday, a garden 
party in the College grounds has been arranged, 
and a military tattoo by the bands of Dover garrison 
in the evening on the sea-front. On Tuesday, 
there will be an afternoon party to the Warren, the 
picturesque undercliff bet ween Dover andFolkestone , 
locally* known as Little Switzerland ; and in the 
evening the Mayor will entertain the members at a 
conversazione. On Wednesday, there will be an 
excursion to Calais, and a ball at the Dover Town 
Hall ; on Thursday, the Association will return the 
visit of the French Society at Boulogne ; and for 
the five next days, until September 21, the pro- 



gramme includes excursions to Amiens, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Ghent, and Ostend. The botanical 
section will be presided over by Sir George Kino, 
lately Director of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. 

Royal Horticultural Mciety.— The next 

meeting of the committees of this Society will be 
held on Tuesday, June 12, in the Drill Hall, James 
Street, Westminster. At 3 o'clock a lecture on 
" Bock Gardens, Ponds, and Rivulets in Gardens," 
will be given by Mr. F. W. Meyer. 

LlNNEAN SOCIETY.— At the evening meeting, 
which will be held on Thursday, June 15, 1899, at 
8 p.m., the following papers will be read :— 
1. " Contributions to the Natural History of Lake 
Urmi and its neighbourhood," by Mr. R. T. 
Gunther, M.A. ; 2. " A systematic Revision of 
the genus Najas," by Mr. A. B. Rendle, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.L.S. ; 3. "On the Anatomy and 
systematic position of some recent additions to the 
British Museum collection of Slugs," by Mr. 
Walter KCollingb, F.Z.S. ; 4. " The Edwardsia 
stage of Lebrunia, and the formation of the 
(Esophagus and Gastro-cadomic Cavity," by Mr. 
J. E. Duerdin, A.R C, Sc. 

"MY RO8E8, AND HOW I GREW THEM.' — 
By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Cbofton), pub- 
lished by John Lank, The Bodley Head, London 
and New York. At first sight this book seems 
email, both in size and in quality. It chronicles 
the horticultural adventures of an amateur, but ai 
these are evidently genuine, and were on the whole 
successful, the enthusiasm with which they are 
narrated will awake an answering glow in other 
non-professional gardeners. Everyone loves Roses, 
and there seems to be an inexhaustible demand for 
books on the subject, although the name of these 
is already legion. The one before us is a simple 
record of an amateur's work, detailed for the 
benefit of other novices, and may therefore help 
and encourage them better than a more ambitious 
book could do. 

i 

"An Encyclopedia of Gardening.*'— This 

is a "dictionary of cultivated plants, and an 
epitome of the culture of all the kinds generally 
grown in gardens in this country." It is from the 
practised pen of Mr. T. W. Sander*, and it is 
the third edition which now lies before us. There- 
fore no more need be said to prove it a trustworthy 
and practical book, excellent for reference as con- 
taining much information in a handy form. 
(Publishers, W. H. and L. Collinoridge, Alders- 
gate Street. ) 

*• The Boys* Own Paper."— In the Jane 
part of this popular magazine we note a good 
article by Mr. W. Watson, entitled " A Chat 
about Lilies." To us the dialogue form in which it 
is written is a little irritating, and suggestive of 
Evenings at Home, and other highly instructive old 
friends; however, it gives scope for plenty of 
useful information. As illustration, there is a 
large coloured plate, by Mr. John Allen, and a 
diagram of it showing thirty -two species of Lttiet, 
so beautiful and gorgeous as to rouse emulation in 
the heart of every boy -gardener who sees it. 

SUCCULENT8 — We understand that the fioe 
collection formed by Mr. Cooper, of Reigate, is for 
disposal. Mr. Cooper is well remembered as an 
energetic and judicious collector in South Africa, 
and contributed not a little to the once famous 
garden of the late Wilson Saunders. 

Coming Rose Shows. — The enclosed fix- 
tures kindly sent us by Mr. £. Mawxey, are in 
addition to those published in our issues for April 1, 
p. 202, and May 6, p. 282 :— June 27 (Tuesday), 
Southampton ; July 5 (Wednesday), Hitchin, Red- 
hill (Reigate); 8 (Saturday), Manchester; 11 
(Tuesday), Reading ; 13 (Thursday), Norwich and 
Woodbridge ; 14 (Friday), Uiferston ; 15 (Satur- 
day), New Brighton. 
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Kew. — " Cyclist* will be glad to learn that, by 
order of the First Commissioner of Work*, » Urge 
cycle-house for the storage of machine* is to bo 
erected at Kew Gardens for the convenience of 
visitors cycling to that place. There bM been a 
similar house at sTsmpton Court Palace Gardens 
lor the past twe yssrs," says the Daily New*, 
"and it is greatlf appreciated." 

Hampton Oourt Gardens.— Those of oor 

readers who may never have seen giant plant* of 
the old Wistaria chiiieusi* in bloom, oonld 
not do better than pay an immediate visit to 
the popular rendezvous of Hampton Court. In 
numerous localities dots this sweetly pretty Chinese 
climbing plant grow and flower abundantly, but 
we have never seen such displays as are produced 
escb year in the grounds of this once royal resi- 
dence. Some of tbe plants are such veterans that 
in size and age they ore little less remarkable than 
the famous Vine, but of which a great deal more is 



beds. Every plant has flowered grandly, and they 
should be sufficient to persuade gardeners to take 
a little more oars with the Rannnonlns, that at one 
time claimed as much attention from tbe cultivator 
as did Tulips. Other floral displays at the moment 
are those of the Rhododendrons and hardy Azaleas, 
the former being particularly good. 

Manuring. Fruit-trees in H out e in. -A 
method of fertilising fruit-trees in vogue in Hol- 
itein is suggestive, and not unworthy of a trial. 
Tbe trees, it is said, receive no cultivation, and the 
fruit is large, sound, and produced in abundance. 
Every two years a few holes are dug in the ground 
about 1 or 6 feet from the trunk of the tree, and 
about 1 foot deep, closer and shallower in the oase 
of young trees. Those holes are filled with liquid- 
manure about four times during the winter months, 
and for young trees this is diluted with water. If 
there is more liquid-manure than is wanted, it is 
distributed over the surface of the orchard, using 



grounds of M. Van Hovtte, and the University 
Botanic Gardens, the former locations of the Kcole 
d 'horticulture. Visit to tbe winter garden of 
Comte de Kmchove de Denterohem, and to 
various horticultural establishments in Ghent and 
the vicinity. At mid-may the exhibition will be 
opened by the authorities. At 3 o'clock a banquet 
will be given at 1' Hit el Royal. In the evening a 
reception by Baron Raymond de Kbrcuove 
d'ExaerDi in the hotel of the "Governetneut Pro- 
vincial." Members of the Committee and the't- 
wives will receives special invitation. 

Monday, July 10.— Further visits will be paid 
to nursery -grounds in tbe neighbourhood. At 11 
in the morning an association of old pupils of the 
School will be constituted ; at 2 o'clock a meeting 
of the Committees will lw held, followed by a 
general meeting and the closing of the Congress for 
forwarding horticultural education. In the evening. 
at 6 p.m., a banquet will be given in honour of 
foreign delegate* and members of the horticultural 
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heard. Their branches stretch quite as far, and 
tbe bark of the principal ones is most interesting. 
But there is not only one plant, or a dozen. They 
appear to have been planted in almost every con- 
vmiieut situation, with the result that s visitor 
during the first fortnight in June, when the plants 
are literally smothered with pendent racemes of 
sweetly-scented, peculiarly-tinted blooms, remem- 
bers them afterwards as the pleasantest feature of 
the place ; and they overflow even into the village, 
for one of the hotels there boast* a line specimen. 
It is a plant that is worth cultivation iu any 
locality where it can be made to flourish, and in a 
good soil, wben the plant has become established, 
it is a very quick grower. Sometimes, however, 
there is considerable delay before much growth is 
made, and io certain midland counties we have 
tried to cultivate the species with indifferent suc- 
cess. A few days since, when we went to Hampton, 
more particularly to again see the Wistarias, the 
gardeners were busy putting out the summer bed- 
ding plants, which, so far as oonld be seen, were of 
the usual miscellaneous species. But a remark is 
well deserved by two large beds tilled with varieties 
of Ranunculus ssiaticus. These were almost all 
that remained of she autumn- planted bulbs, and 
the gratifying effect of so many beautiful colours 
was enhanced by the perfect appearance of the 



an old street sprinkling- waggon for the purpose. 
There is no reason why manure. water should not 
be used once or twice after it is seen what the crop 
is likely to be ; of oonrse, not affording any at that 
season to tress net bearing a crop, or which are 
carrying only a few fruits, as to dose them would 
be to encourage, probably, an unnecessary growth 
of shoot*. But in this matter, the cultivator must 
be guided by the condition of the trees, and of 

Jubilee Celebrations at Ghent. — An 
exhibition and certain fetes are to be held in Ghent 
next July in commemoration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of L'Ecole d 'Horticulture 
de 1'Etat. The following is, in brief, ths programme 
proposed:— 

Saturday, July 8.— Reception of the members 
of the jury, tbe work of judging, and a lunch to 
the jury. In the afternoon, at 3 o'clock, a meeting 
in the Academic Hall of the Ghent University ; 
appointment of a committee to consider the 
advancement of horticultural education; institution 
of tbe committee, and formation of sections. 
Lecture and discussion of the reports of tbe sections. 
In the evening a reception st the Hotel de Villo 
by tbe burgomaster and aldermen. 

Sunday, Ji'LY 0.— In the morning a visit to ths 



press, succeeded by a fete in the Casino in tbe 
Gardens of the Societo Royals d' Agriculture ot de 
botaniqne, a concert, ball, Ac. 

Tuesday, July 11, will be devoted to visiting 
Brussels nurseries, and the Royal Gardens at 
Laeken, and the houses of the Horticulture Inter- 
nationale. 

Metropolitan Open Spaces.— On Saturday, 
May 27, a new recreation ground was opened at 
Hither Green. The ground, given by Mr. 
Cahehox, M.P., is 2 acres in extent, and provides 
accommodation for tennis, croquet, and other 
games. It is worthy of record here, also that Mr. 
E. N. Baxter, a gentleman connected with the 
Eppiog Forest Committee, has handed over to tbe 
Corporation to be added to Epping Forest, a 
beautiful piece of woodland, some 28 acres iu 

Jewish Gardeners.— We learn from the last 
issue of the Oarlenjlwa that besides the Jewish 
Training Institute at Ahleut, near Hanover, where 
for some years gardeners have been trained and 
educated with good results, another school bas been 
established at Gablenz, near Gassen in Bran- 
denburg, by Dr. S. Pai'Ilhky, the Vice-President 
of the Society, for the advancement of agriculture 
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among the Jews in Germany, at which students 
will be enabled to acquire theoretical and practical 
knowledge. Certain of these student* have already 
been through the coarse of instruction at the estab- 
lishment at Ahlem. It is Dr. Papi Laity's inten- 
tion, when a suitable number of young people have 
given proof of their intention to join, to establish 
a ptivate school of agriculture. With the view of 
naking propaganda the Doctor has undertaken to 
publish an address-book of Jewish landowners, 
tenants of estates, and stewards. 

Royal Seedsmen. —The well-known firm of 

Kest k Bbydon, Darlington, desire us to inform 
oar readers that they were, on June 1, appointed 
by Royal warrant, seed-merchants to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 

Hybrid Anthuriums.-- How M. A. d* la De- 

vaN)*aye'h efforts in improving Anthuriums were 
appreciated in St. Petersburg, is illustrated by the 
fact that he obtained the great gold medal, together 
with a special prise for the finest lot of stove plants 
raised by the exhibitor, a large silver-gilt medal 
for six new seedling Anthuriums, and for the 
Anthurium Fraxinense x. 

The Scottish Horticultural Asso- 
ciation. — On Saturday, May 27, the members of 
the Society of Gardeners paid a visit to Sir 
Charles Tens ant's garden, "The Glen," near 
Innerleithen ; Mr. R. Laird, Secretary, and Mr. 
Todd, Vice-president, accompanying the party. 
We shall shortly give some illustrations of " The 
Glen," and reserve further remarks until these are 
inserted in our pages. 

FERN8. — Professor Bowes, in a recent number 
of the Proceeding* of the Royal Society, May 25, 
1899, pursuing his researches into the genealogy 
of Ferns as a basis of classification, says : — 
"An attempt has been made in this memoir to 
strengthen the characters derived from the sorus 
by a fresh examination of its details, and certain of 
its features will now be used for purposes of general 
comparison which have hitherto received too little 
attention ; they are : — 

1. The relative time of appearance of sporangia 

in the eame torus. 

2. Certain details of structure of the sporangium, 

including its stalk. 

3. The orientation of the sporangia relatively to 

the whole sorus. 

4. The potential productiveness of the spo- 

rangium as estimated by its spore-mother 
cells, and the actual spore-output. 
Observations of these features extending over all 
the more important living genera, coupled with 
data of habit and the characters of the gametopby te 
(prothallus) as collateral evidence, have led the 
author to divide the homosporous Ferns thus : — 

Marstllscea Eusporangiate. 

Osmnmlacete 

Glei* henlarett* 
Matooiru r* 
Loxsomsct-tr 

Uyinenopliyllac ip Leptosi»oraiigiatc 
"vaiheacru; 
Dickaotiiese 
Dennttaedtiinte 
The bulk of the 
Polypoditcea* 

Tuese' divisions are primarily based on the order 
of appearance of the sporangia in the sorus, the 
Simplices having all the sporangia of the sorus 
formed simultaneously, the Gradate having them 
disposed in basipetal succession (from above down- 
wards), and the Mixta) having the sporangia of 
different ages intermixed. But it is found that other 
important characters run parallel with these. Thus 
the Simplices and Gradatie have an oblique anuulus 
(where definitely present), the Mixtce (with very 
few exceptions) have a vertical annul us. None of 
the Mixta) have been found to have a higher spore- 
output per sporangium than sixty-four, but this 
number is exceeded by some of the Gradate, and 
large numbers are the rule in the Simplices. The 
Simplices and Gradate have relatively short thick 
stalks, the Mixta? usually have long and thin 



Biiuiilicea 



Grodatu 



MixUc 



stalks. The orientation of the sporangia in the 
Simplices and Gradate is usually definite, in the 
Mixtje it is indefinite. The receptacle is often 
elongated in the Gradate, but not in the Simplices 
or Mixtae. The sum of these characters, which for 
the most part run parallel to one another, appears 
to give a substantial basis to the classification.*' 

Bulb Cultivation in Ireland.— We note in 

the Dublin papers that early last week, the quaint 
and usually tranquil village of Rush, Co. of 
Dublin, was roused from its normal condition by 
the bustle and excitement incidental to a Vice- 
Regal visit Messrs. Hoco & Robertson, seeds- 
men to Her Majesty, Dublin, were honoured by a 
command to receive Countess Cadouak, wife of the 
Lord Lieutenant, who, attended by Mr. Aloebnok 
Peel, Private Secretary, made an extended 
inspection of their bulb-farm. The Narcissus 
and Early Tulips were of course over, but 
the May-flowering species and Darwin Tulips, 
Ranunculus, and Anemones, were at their best, and 
the wealth of bloom made a magnificent display. 
Her Excellency was pleased to express her satisfac- 
tion with her visit, and was specially struck with 
the large and varied collection of late Tulips. 
Messrs Hogg & Robertson were honoured with an 
order for a large collection of Daffodils and Tulips 
to be sent in the autumn to Culford Hall, Earl 
Cadogan's residence, near Bury St Edmunds. 

Publications Received. — Buiieti* delta r Soc&a 

Tomxina dl Orticuitum, April.— Tijdtchri/t voor Tuinbouw.— 
Botanical Magasine (Tokyo). — Flora Japonica iconihu$ Illus- 
trate (Tokyo).— From the Crystal Palace Company, Syden- 
ham, London, a programme of arrangementa for the forty-fifth 
season (1899). Among the event* mott interesting to us, axe 
the National Rose Society's Exhibition on July 1 ; the exhi- 
bition of the Carnation and Picotee Society on July 24 ; the 
Great Co-operative Show on Augost 19 ; the National Dahlia 
Society's Show on September 1 and 2 ; and last, but not least, 
the Exhibition of British-Grown Fruits by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on September 28, 20, and 9a 



figure of it made by him was published in the 
Botanical Magazine, t 4609 (1851). It is remark- 
able for its hairy dark green, wrinkled leaves, 
and large pink, Azalea-like flowers. It is now in 
flower in the Himalayan-house. 

Rhododendron Kingianitm. 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

CHRYSAKrHtMUM SOCVBXIR DC MADAMK HfiLAKE DE REV- 
OELLKT, Monitrur d'llortimliure, May, 189l». 
EiumiUM Manescayi, Garden., April 20. 
Hibiscus cannabiml'S, (tardm, April 15. 
Liatris rvt'NosTAcuYA, (warden, April 8. 
PAasirLORA AMABiut*, (Janlen, April '22. 
Sorbits AUrrPARiA dulcis, Beissner, in il(trtfttH*l(, Hi. 
Statics Suworowi, Recue dt V Horticulture Bclyt, May. 



KEW NOTES. 



The following interesting plants are now 
flowering at Kew : — 

LONICERA HlLDEBRANDlANA. 

This, the largest-flowered of all the Honey- 
suckles, was introduced from Upper Burma in 
1894, but it has only now flowered for the first 
time at Kew. It has two • flowered axillary 
racemes, and each flower is 6 inches long, and is 
coloured bright golden-yellow. A figure of it has 
been prepared for the Botanical Magazine, Although 
tried under various conditions, it has only suc- 
ceeded in the intermediate temperature of the 
Mexican-house. At Glasnevio, however, where it 
flowered in August last year, Mr. Moore grew it in 
a sunny, airy position in a greenhouse. It was 
figured in the Gardener*' Chronicle, Sept. 17, 1898. 

Rhododendron decorum. 

This is one of the Yunnan species which we owe 
to l'Abbo Delavay. It has been in cultivstion ten 
yea re at Kew, where it is now flowering in the open 
air for the first time. It seems to be nothing more 
than R. Fortunei, which was introduced by Fortune 
from Cbekiang, China, and figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 5596 (1866). 

Rhododendron Champions. 

Although cultivated at Kew for nearly twenty 
years, this interesting plant has only flowered two 
or three times. It was found fifty years ago by 
Captain Champion, growing abundantly on rocks 
in a ravine at Fort Victoria, Hongkong, and a 



This plant was found in Munipur by Dr. Watt, 
who sent specimens and seeds of it to Kew, where 
it has formed a bush 5 feet high, and is now flower- 
ing for the first time. Broadly speaking, it is a 
form of the variable R. arboreum, and is nearest 
that known as R. Campbellise, but it differs from 
this and all other forms by its dense habit of growth, 
wide leaves, which are distinctly bullate, with 
recurved margins, very dark green above, dull dark 
brown below. The flowers are in dense conical 
heads, and of a rich crimson colour. In botanical 
characters they agree with typical R. arboreum. 

P&OTEA CYNABOIDBS. 

This handsome Protead continues to grow and 
flower freely along with the Agaves in the Succu- 
lent-bouse, where it is now bearing three large 
Artichoke-like heads of a soft, pink colour. It is 
planted in the gravel bed, upon which the Agaves, 
Ac, in pots are stood, and it gets plenty of air 
and sunlight at all times. 

IMPATIEN8 MIR A BILLS. 

An exceptionally large specimen of this remark- 
able species has lately been forwarded to Kew by 
Mr. Curtis, of Penang, and it is now in full leaf 
and flower. The fleshy stem is 3 feet high, with 
three arm-like branches; the base 8 inches in 
diameter, the habit suggesting a minature Baobab. 
The leaves are ovate, 8 inches by 3 inches, and the 
golden-yellow scoop-shaped flowers are borne in 
short axillary racemes. Sir Joseph Hooker, when 
figuring this species in the Botanical Magazine, in 
1891 (t. 7195), said, "It would be difficult to con- 
ceive a wider departure from the habit of its genus 
than this plant presents. It is an undoubted 
Impatiens, but whereas the other species are weak 
succulent annuals, or low-branched perennials, 
I. mirabilis possesses an erect naked trunk 4 feet 
high, and as thick as a man's leg, crowned with a 
tuft of many fleshy leaves, nearly a foot long." It 
is a native of Langkawi Island. 

Lachenaua quadricolor. 

By far the handsomest form, both as regards size 
and colour, of this distinct Lacheualia, is now 
flowering in the Cape-house at Kew. It agrees 
with the figure in the Botanical Magazine, t 588, 
in having flowers coloured red at the base, yellow 
in the middle, and rich purple on the upper part of 
the inner segments, but it differs from that figure 
in having scape and leaves mottled with brown. It 
was sent to Kew by Mr. Butters, St. George's 
Park, Port Elizabeth. 

Rknanthera Ibjschootiana. 

This beautiful Orchid improves on acquaintance. 
It was first described in 1891 from a plant flowered 
by Mr. Van Imschoot ; Mr. Woodhall showed it iu 
flower at a Drill Hall meeting in 1895 ; and in the 
year following, Messrs. Sander & Co. secured s 
small importation of it. One of these plants is now 
in flower at Kew, and although only 8 iuches high, 
it has produced a scape 18 inches long, with three 
branches and thirty flowers, which are nearly all 
open. At first tbey are coloured bright crimson, 
but they gradually change to a rich old golden- 
yellow colour. The flowers have all the brilliance 
of those of R. coccinea, but the plant promises to 
be a better garden Orchid, in that it blooms in s 
small state. It is a native of Assam, and has 
beeu called R. Papilio. 

PflAL&XOPSIS TETRASPI8. 

Although introduced about ten years ago from 
the Andaman Islands, this species ia rarely seen. 
A plant of it is now bearing a spike of creamy- 
white flowers in the Orchid-bouse at Kew. 
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MaSDITALLIA MU8COSAV 

The mossy- scaped species, with a sensitive* 
lipped flower, it repreeeoted by a large tuft at 
Kew, and ie now in flower* 

Eulophiella Elisabeths. 
This plant hat found a congenial home at IfceW, 
as it grows there with exceptional vigour. Thia 
year it has developed two lots of floWer-spikes, 
four in February and four in May. The fog 
destroyed two of the first lot, and it was considered 
advisable to remove two of the second. Those left 
on are now bearing each about twenty flowers. 

CORYANTHES MACBANTHA. 

A fine plant of this, the phenomenal " bucket- 
orchid," bore a spike of two flowers in the 
Nepenthes-bouse a fortnight ago, and it is now 
pushing a second spike. Those who have never 
seen the flowers of this plant should not miss this 
opportunity. 0. maculata flowered freely in the 
same house last year, and a wax model of the 
flowers was prepared by Miss Emett. W. W. 



Law Notes. 

THE PREVENTION OP CORRUPTION. 

At 4. 15 the House of Lords, June 6, met for the 
despatch of ordinary legislative business, and Lord 
Russell of Killowen at once moved the second 
reading of his Prevention of Corruption Bill. He 
said that the contents of the Bill had already been 
so fully explained that it was only necessary on 
the present occasion to say that the object of the 
Bill was to check by making them criminal a large 
number of inequitable and illegal secret payments. 
The principle of the measure had been received 
favourably by chambers of commerce, trade 
societies, and various co-operative associations 
throughout the country, and an almost unanimous 
opinion had been expressed in favour not only of 
the principle, but also of the stringent measures by 
which he proposed that the principle should be 
enforced. He did not desire their Lordships to 
understand that the various bodies to which he 
had alluded entirely approved of all the details of 
the measure, and, indeed, it was his intention to 
propose some amendments. 

The Bishop of London said that the bill was 
concerned with all commercial dealings between 
man and man. It dealt with a common mischief, 
the principle of which was that no money was to 
pass from one person to another without some of it 
sticking to the fiogers of some intermediate party 
to the transaction, and that mischief tended to 
destroy trust, to prevent people from being strictly 
honest, and to shake confidence. There was a time 
when even the occupants of the judicial bench 
received gratuities from those who were parties to 
litigation before them. The payment of gratuities 
uas undesirable in itself, and also because it gave 
opportunities for blackmailing. 

The Bishop of Winchester also warmly supported 
the principle of the bill. 

These points were generally endorsed by the Lord 
Chancellor, who, however, warned the House against 
the danger of going too fast in legislation of this 
character. He concluded, however, by saying that 
be heartily concurred in the general object of the 
measure, and that the Government were not in the 
least disposed to offer opposition to the second 
reading. 

Lord Russell briefly replied, and the bill was 
then read a second time. 

Garden Labourers and the Excise. 
An Important Appeal Cast. 
Before Mr. Justice Day and Mr. Justice Law* 
ranoe, sitting as a Divisional Court in the Queen's 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, the 
ease of Dillon v. The Marquis of Bath came on for 
discussion on Thursday. The Attorney-General, 
Sir R. Webster, and Mr. Dankwerts appeared for 
the appellant, and Mr. Foote, Q.C., and Mr. Scott 
for the respondent. 



The Attorney-General said this was a case stated 
bjr justices of the county of Wiltshire, and raised 
the question whether a certain number of men, 
employed by the defendant, were chargeable as 
gardeners or servants under the statute relating to 
the taxes on servants employed. The point de- 
pended on the facte and on the construction of the 
statute. They, on behalf of the Inland Revenue, 
submitted that the view taken by the magistrates 
was wrong, and that having regard to what the men 
did, they were clearly within the statute* The case 
stated that an information was laid against the 
Marquis of Bath, by the appellant, charging him 
with employing, at Longleat Park, a number of 
male servants without having taken out a licence 
for each of them. The summons was heard at 
Warminster, and it was proved that the Marquis 
had taken out licences for a number of gardeners 
and under-gardeners, but with regard to ten men 
and two boys, who were employed in the gardens, 
no licences had been obtained, and it was these 
persons as to whom the question arose. The 
appellant submitted that they did work which 
could only be properly described as gardening, and 
therefore a license was required under section 18 
of the statute. 

On behalf of the respondent it was contended 
that such persons were merely unskilled labourers, 
receiving labourers' wages only, and therefore 
did not require to be licensed, but he (counsel) 
should contend that there was no distinction 
at all for the purpose of this taxation between 
skilled and unskilled labour. If a man did garden- 
ing work, it did not prevent him being taxable if 
he was not a skilful person. Take the case of 
planting Cabbages. It was said skill was required, 
and if he were to try and do it he might make a bad 
job of it. He agreed that the mere fact of the men 
being employed in the garden did not constitute 
them gardeners, but because these men divided the 
ordinary duties of a gardener among them, that 
did not make them merely labourers. One might 
do the digging, another the planting, another the 
watering, and so on, but they would nevertheless 
be doing gardeners' duties. Therefore, he sub- 
mitted, the magistrates were wrong in holding that 
the men were merely labourers, and not servants 
within the meaning of the Act, and, therefore, a 
licence was not necessary. 

Mr. Foote, for the defendant, submitted that the 
magistrates were right, and said the courts had 
taken a view which he now contended for. It was 
a mistake to suppose that because a man was em- 
ployed in a garden he was a gardener. He might be 
employed all day in simply dragging a roller about, 
and, whatever he was, whether he was a beast of 
burden or doing donkey-work, he was certainly oot 
a gardener. A gardener must be a person skilled in 
tending a garden, and not doing such work as 
wheeling a barrow about or digging. 

After further argument Mr. Justice Day said he 
thought the decision of the magistrates was perfectly 
correct. They came to the conclusion that the men 
were labourers, and he thought it was essentially a 
question offset for them to determine, as they lived 
in the neighbourhood and knew what the men 
were. He thought the distinction whether they 
were skilled or unskilled made all the difference, 
and was most material to consider. Therefore the 
appeal must be dismissed with costs. 

Mr. Justice Lawrance concurred, and said he did 
not see how any of these persons could possibly be 
described as gardeners or under-gardeners. 

Appeal dismissed with costs. 

Alleged Fraud ok a Gardener. 

At the North London Police Court on Thursday, 
1st inst., George Clark, an elderly man, described 
as a clerk, of Nursery Road, Tottenham, was 
charged on remand, before Mr. Bros, with obtain- 
ing money from different persons in various parts 
of the country by false pretences. Two cases from 
Maidstone and Hayward's Heath were gone into 
last week, and other charges were now proceeded 
with. Harry {{ 0W ardt g^* 116 * to Mr. Edward 



Brooke, J. P., of tfifbrd Park, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
said that on October 1, he inserted an advertise* 
ment in the Gardeners' Chronicle for 150 young 
Yew-trees. He received a post-card purporting to 
come from •• T. Riley, 60, Drayton Park," offering 
to send on 150 Yew-trees if a postal order for 30*. 
were forwarded. The writer added that his 
employer, Mr. J. J. Griffiths, J. P., of No. 1, High- 
bury Grange, was away, so that he was unable to 
get a cheque cashed. The witness Bent on the 
postal orders, but the Yews never arrived, and the 
money was never returned. Mr. Fred Griffiths, 
coal-factor, of 1, Highbury Grange, said that Mr. 
J. J. Griffiths, J. P., was his father. The prisoner 
was not bis gardener, and he had no authority to 
use his name. Various other cases were alleged, 
and in the end the prisoner, who made no denial, asked 
to be dealt with at once. 

Mr. Bros committed him to the Central Criminal 
Court for trial 



Home Correspondence. 

NEW VARIETY OF DAFFODIL, WHITE LADY.— 
We have one of the Rev. G. Eogleheart's seed- 
ling Daffodils, which, we think, is a break away, 
in so far as our experience goes. On April 15, we 
exhibited blooms at Edgbaston Botanical Gardens, 
which were cut from bulbs in the open and fully 
expanded in a glasshouse. The bed gave a show of 
bloom for a period of ten days from that date, and 
the bulbs have been sending up a few blooms till 
the present date, each lot being smaller than those 
that preceded them. Those we send for your 
inspection appear to be the last, and they are less 
than half the size of the flowers at their best. It 
is unusually prolific in foliage and flower. We 
should be glad to hear if any cultivator of Daffodils 
knows of any similar variety. We know that it is 
no uncommon thing to get a few late blooms from 
weakly or deep planted, or injured bulbs, but the 
bulbs of this variety are quite healthy, and they 
are growing under suitable conditions. Pope <£ Son*, 
King's Norton. 

MILDEW ON VINES: CAUSE AND PREVENTION. 
—-Sometimes violent remedies are worse than the 
diseases they attempt to cure ; and I consider that 
prevention is better than cure. I never yet saw 
mildew in a well managed vinery. It is encouraged 
generally by a cold draught, admitted by front 
ventilators, and not warmed by passing over hot 
pipes. A low temperature, and damp, stagnant 
atmosphere encourage the growth of mildew ; and a 
genial atmosphere, proper ventilation and moisture, 
are preventives. After the thinning is finished, a 
little soot and sulphur placed in the evaporating pans 
will help to keep all sweet and healthy. In a 
genial, kindly summer out-of-doors, Vines in the 
south of England will ripen good crops of Black 
Hamburgh and Sweetwater Grapes, but if we get 
cold winds and damp, unseasonable weather, they 
are destroyed by mildew. Tea Roses trained to 
dwelling-houses are affected by the same cause. 
I should consider that boiling water needs to be 
used with great care, and Mr. Mallet would do 
good service if he stated at what stage the Grapes 
were when be applied the hot-water cure. /?. Jf. 
Newbury. 

In last week's issue of the Gardener** 

Chronicle, p. 353, is an account of a method 
of treating the Vine - mildew by thoroughly 
syringing the Vines with water at the boiling, 
point. [Not used at the boiling-point. Ed.] I 
should not like to try the experiment on any plaots 
upon which I set any value, for I feel sure it would 
destroy it. I have used hot-water with good effect 
in destroying insects infesting plants, but not 
hotter than 170°, and even then it destroyed all 
kinds of insects without injuring the plants. I 
never tried water at this temperature on very tender 
plants, although in the case of some Streptocarpus 
which I dipped in water at 170° quickly all the 
mealy-bug infesting them was killed, and the plants 
were not hurt at all. I am of the opinion that water 
at 170° is a safe and efficient insecticide, as well as 
cheap. When a plant is syringed with hot- water, 
it should be laid on its side, so that the water cannot 

Senetrate the soil and injure the roots. Wnu 
my the, Baring Park Gardens, Alton. 

I read Mr. Mallet's note on Vine-mildew 

in the issue of the Gardeners* Chronicle for 
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Miy 27. 

"Ww. J -. 

. !B being Black Alicante nnd Gros Colinan. 
water acted precisely as he describes it, brown 
spots, showing where the mildew had been on 
the leaves and Grapes. Boiling- water was need 
on Vines, which were unaffected with mildew, and 
no injury whatever was visible on the foliage or 
fruit. Q. LiUltieood, Worthing. 

PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO THE LATE MALCOLM 
DUNN—- 1 WW glad to see the note of "J, 8." in the 
Gardener^ Ckronidt last week. He may net 
assured that something worthy of the man and the 
occasion will be done, though those mostly con- 
cerned ilia far better than erect a testimonial to the 
dead — they honoured M. Dunn while living, and 
few gardeners have died more full of honours than 
the deceased. I have heard, however, that three 
Scottish societies have already had this matter 
before them, the Royal Caledonian, the Scottish 
Arbor icnltnral, and the Scottish Horticultural 
Association. It seems very desirable that these 
societies should oombinn their force* with the 
Royal - - - 

throw 






warm water in so as to cover the Rhubarb; tie a 
covering of bladder oa each bottle, leaving them in 
the kitchen until it dries on, and then put them in 
a cool place out of the way of frost and damp. 
When wanted for ate boil the Rhubarb-water till 
reduced to a little before yon put in the fruit ; 
this will require very little time to cook. It mar 
be u well to mention that the bladder used will 
require often and careful washing in lukewarm 
water, and that the bottles' answer better to be 
clear and transparent, the Rhubarb not keeping so 
well in dart ones. Gooseberries may be preserved 
intheaameway." D. B. 

DOUBLE DARK WALLFLOWERS.— T WO varieties 
of double dark Wallflowers, Negro 
" " whin 
„ . . s the 

of. time, and negro has always been regarded as the 
"oureaflower 



have been cultivated in Lancashire gardens 
i post. The latter is the older in p. 
1 Negro 



many yean past. The Utter u 



»s"tbe 
flowers, and 

.. -j-- - - - - - -- ->ur, very double, and 

of good habit. This, it is Bald, was raised from 
seed by a Mr. Charlton. The Lancashire cottage 



honour the dead. D. T, Fuh, June 3. 

THE USES OF RHUBARB.— Th ere are round 
Irfindou alone, enormous quantities of Rhubarb 
which goes to waste for lack of some means of 
utilising it. I have just seen in one of the early 
numbers of the Midland Florist, some sugges- 
tion* for doing this, which may be of service to 
some of your readers. One is: — "To preserve 
Rhubarb without sugar or the trouble of boiling. 
(Jit her the Kuubarb in September, cat the stems 
into pieces about 3 inches in length ; procure some 
wide-mouthed glass jars, and fill with the pieces of 
Rhubarb; then Gil up the jars with cold spring- 
water, and cork tight, or tie ovor the mouth a piece 
of bladder, or nee any other method which) will 
keep the bottles perfectly air-tight (it is of tbe 
utmost Importance they be hermetically sealed), 
and then the Rhubarb will keep till after Christ- 
mas," The person who sends tbis, remarks: "I 
have to-day (January 6) eaten of a tart of Rhubarb 
so preserved, and in flavour it was quite equal to 
the spring grown Rhubarb, and much superior to 
early -forced.'' Another method of preserving 
Rhubarb is "To cut it as for tarts, and to every 
pound pot th tee- "quarters of a pound of sugar, and 
boil three-quarters of an hour thoroughly on a 
slow fire, stirring it occasionally. This has very 
much the Savour of Orleans Plums." "Rhubarb 
syrup,— Cut the Rhnbarb as usual, then put it in a 
jar, which place in a pan of water till the Rhubarb 
is reduced to a pulp ; then press it through a cloth. 

?piot of juice put out 
put on to boil ; let it 
ana tnen stand till nearly cool, four tne syrup 
into small phials— those formed of thick, dart 
glass are best, as the syrup is apt to ferment in 
thjn ones. Any fruit may be made use of in this 
way, but Raspberries and Currants need only be 
pressed, not stewed. The syrup, with water 
added, makes a nice drink, or is valuable to whisk 
with cream, or for paddings." The last is— "To 
bottle Rhubarb. —Take the stalks in fine weather, 
prepare them as for tarts, then put them on in a 
pan wjth water enough to cover them ; when It 
becomes so warm that you can only just bear your 
hand in it, ponr the whole through an earthenware 



would he found that within 2 or 3 miles of it are 
gardens which would . well repsy an inspection 
because of the interesting things to be found in 
them. S, D. 

iBERia perfection.— When managerto Messrs. 
Dickson) k Co. , 1 added to my love of hardy nnd other 
plants the improvement of the perennial Candy- 
tufts, and raised at Leith Walk, I. superb* ; and 
after removing to Pilsig Park the following were 
introduced, Climax, capitate and Perfection, and 
so far as I know, the first to take in hand the im- 
provement ot these beautiful and hardy border 
plants. Jamft Gritvt, lltdkras*. 

RHUBARB-SPINACH has been for many years a 
favourite dish with us when we could not get the 
true article. The young shoots of the Poke-berry 
(Phytolacca deeandra) are also very nice when 
boiled. W. T., Teignmoulk. 

RASPBERRY-BUD CATERPILLAR. — I have to 
report a bad attack of the Raspberry stems and 
bud caterpillar (the larviu of a moth, Lampronia 
rubiella). I waa visiting Clsverley, near Bridg- 
north, on May 12 last, for the purposes of lectur- 
ing and demonstration ; and on visiting Uie gardens 
at Famoate House, the lady— Mrs. Haslehnrst— 
called my attention to the Raspberry canes, whioh. 
had the appearance of having been severely cut by 
frost ; most of the leaves and young shoots being 
very brown and withered. On examining some of 
tbe shoots tbe dark-red caterpillars were seen in 
the centre of the terminal buds, whioh had been 
eaten off. I sent afterwards for some specimens, 
but no caterpillars eould then be found ; they having 
doubtless passed into the chrysalis stage. 
Toe attack was so bad that I oonld only recommend 
the destruction of the Raspberry bed, there being 
no prospect of any crop tne present year. Miss 
Ormerod gives a very good description of this moth, 
its life history, mode of attack, prevention, and 
remedies in her handbook of ItueeU Injurious to 
Farm and Garde* Crop*, and according to her 
account, it is by no means very prevalent, not 
being, noticed by her before 1883, as " markedly 
injurious." Wherever observed, measures should 
be taken forthwith to prevent its spreading, either 
by breaking off the infested buds and shoots and 
horning them, or syringing the esnee with some 
of the insecticides in common use. If the attack is 
. very bed one. It is the more prudent 



only for the illustrations they portray te the 
younger generation of florists, concerning the 
change in fashion, systems of culture, or the 
methods employed by our forefathers in their 
endeavour M perpetuate a fancy for such flowers 
as were popular and recognised by a numerous 
class in their day. The florist's Tulip in particular 
was one of the foremost of these specialties, and it 
is interesting to note what the old nurserymen, 
both English and Dutch, of a century ago, catalogued 
In this direction. In turning to tbe pages of the 
booklet issued by Messrs. Voorhelm * Sehnee- 
voght in 1798, and printed in Haarlem, we find 
amongst the class described as byblcameua, La Fraise 
en Creme, which I take may be translated as Straw- 
berries in cream, priced at 150 florins each ; whilst 
for Louis XVL, No, 1 selection, 160 florins is 
asked ; for No. 2 selection, 100 florins each. Many 
other Tulips are priced at 60, 40, and 30 florins 
each. Among the Tulip bizarre* is found Vain- 
queur universel, 150 florins. In the catalogue 
of this same firm for 1801, these values seem to 
have been maintained ; whilst in 1805, the No. 
2 Louis comes down to 75 florins; in the same 
list. Grand Mouaroue Narcissus, is priced at 3*. each. 
Richard Clarke, florist, at Cambridge, offers in his 
catalogue dated 1783, several kinds of Auriculas 
at 31s. 6d. each ; Carnations st 10*. Bd. ; Ranun- 
culus, Is. to 21s. per root; Anemone seed, 18s. per 
lb. ; Polyanthus seed, 31*. 6d. par oi. ; Carnation 
seed, 105s. per ox. James Davey, florist, of Cam- 
berwell, oners in 1798, 100 Tulips for £10, whilst 
Tulip Princesse de Wirtomberg is figured at £50 
each ; Dowager Countess of Aylesbury, with a fine 
white bottom, £100 each; and Gloria florum 
snprema, £300. This same James Davey seems to 
have removed to King's Road, Chelsea, for in his 
list of 1805, dating horn there, be offer* the fine 
Bybluemen Tulip. La Joie de Davey, in large type. 



destroy the eanes, well till tbe ground, and plant a 
vegetable crop, fresh plantations being made else- 
where in tbe anturnu. A. Gaul, Shrewsbury. [This 



epeatedly figured in the Gardener*' 
Chronicle, the latest occasion being on May B, 
1896, p. 595, Ed.] 

OLD FLOWERS AND THEIR (MOWERS. -Remi- 
niscences, such as those about Tulips, by " R, D.," 
on p. 55, are both interesting and instructive, if 



_ ehis 

Carnations, which were to be in full bloom on 
July 15, 1798; bis best were priced at £5 each. 

This nurseryman seems to nave possessed a 
line collection of Ericas, for he offers fifty 
different aorta for 10 guineas. In the cata- 
logue issued by Valentin Schertz:r & Bon, from 
their Magasin at Haarlem, in 1807, no fewer than 
fifty varieties of double Mack Hyacinths are quoted 
at prices ranging from C guelJers to 6 florins each, 
whilst 20 (welders are asked for a Bybluemen 
Tulip. Double Lilium candidum is figured at 
4 florins each, and a yellow African Gladiolus at 
12 florins each. Goring * Wright, successors to 
Haddocks & Son, Florists, Walworth, offered, in 
1793, several double red Hyacinths at £8 3*. each ; 
and it is remarkable to note, whilst some five pages 
are devoted to the doubles, three lines only tire 

R'ven to single Hyacinths, and these are offered at 
om Is. to 3s. per dozen. Their most expensive 
Tulip was a yellow bizarre called Snperbisaima 
for which 15 guineas was asked. They also offered 
double white Lilies of the Valley, U. 6J. each ; 
yellow spotted Picoteee, from Italy, from 'is. to 
42*. each ; double white Violets, 2s. Bd. sack ; 
silver - striped Strawberry plants, with scarlet 
fruit, 5a. per hundred ; and a curious late trans- 
parent Pes, price 5s. per quart. John Mason, 
of the "Orange Tree," 152, Fleet Street, in his list 
for 1800, offered some Double Red Hyacinths at 
105*. each. His must expensive Tulip is £20 per 
bulb, but many are offered at £10. No fewer than 
twenty eight pages are devoted to Ranunculuses 
and Anemones, showing what important flowers 
they were in his day. In James Carter's Bulb 
Catalogue for 1643, these fabulous figures teem to 
have disappeared, for his most expensive Hyacinth 
is 7*. 6oL, nnd the highest-priced Early Tnlip is Is , 
and tbe Florist's or Late Tulips 4». each. Truly 
a great fall from the figures of forty years pre- 
viously. He offers the Siberian Bolls at fkf. each, 
he also has a Snow white Gladiolus at 20s. each. 
An old print gives s faithful picture of a meeting 
of old-time florists at a public-house sitting-room 
in the suburbs of London. It will be seen they've 
discussing the merits of a novelty, probably an 
Auricula or Polyanthus ; and the tankards of beer 
and churchwarden pipes take a leading place in 
the affair. It waa a free-and-easy custom of the 
day, and differs materially frsm the methods 
followed at the present time; vat in their simple 
way I have no doubt their Knowledge was as 
advanced in the particular paints they lisd is 
view as our own. Donald McDonald. 
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THE PARA DIM 8TOCK.— As onanf the first to 
pilot, prove, and commend the general cultivation 
of Apple* on this healthy fertile stock, I do not 
wonder that the usually placid Mr. Geo. Bnnyard 
see ma a tittle raffled, on page. 354, at a recent 
attack made on its health and longevity. Some yean 
ago is also too vague, and may mean many, any 
number from fire to tifty years. Then I hare been 
planting Apples on this Paradise for a period nearer 
this latter than the former, and I do not remember 
a single one of them wearing out or dying down of 
weakness, old age, or disease. Inmy lecturing and 
other touts, I have also seen and noted thousands 
of Apple* on the Paradise, their leading features 
being good health, abnormal fertility, compactness, 
and symmetry.' Naturally, we are hardly likely to 
find so many old Apple-trees on the Paradise, as 
tho general use of the Paradise as a stock for our 
Apple! is a modern improvement in fruit-culture, 
comparatively of yesterday. But as a (natter of 
practical experience, I can add ten to fifteen years 
to Mr. Geo. Bunyord'a thirty, and these venerable 
trp.'s of forty or forty-five years old are bearing as 

d crops as ever. Yielding annual crops of the 
. r . .■ i... _ _. ._ i. — 'mpovorished 



good 



nest fruits does n 



limit to Apple-trees mounted on the Paradise. I 
do oat mean to assert that all Apples worked On 
(he Paradise are alike healthy, fruitful, or long- 
lived, as all Paradise stocks are not the same or 
good alike. Soils, site, skill, and treatment, are 
of various kinds that greatly influence the health 
inii longevity of Apple and other fruit-trees; but I 
cannot admit for a moment that a good strain of 
Paradise stock necessarily shortens tho life of the 
tree. D. T. F. 

MAKING ROOM AT THE TEMPLE SHOW.— 
That without enlarging the area of the tents at 
the Temple Gardens it U possible to make pro- 
vision for greater variety of exhibits, there can be 
no doubt. Thui, wbJllttM fittest groups, thinly and 
artistically arranged, of Japanese Accra were oat- 
aide, two or three groups of these plants were occu- 
pying space in the tents, very much crowded, and 
greatly losing in grace and beauty, m compared 
with the pleasing effects produced by the outside 
groups. Surely all these can be put outside another 
year. Growers of Caladinms may, perhaps, object 
to the suggestion, but these plants show so little 
variation from year to year that they might for 
,once be left out of the show schedule, and some- 
thing else be substituted. Some things, which no 
one cares specially to name, are exhibited in loo 
large numbers, necessitating great repetition. These 
Ibings would rather gain than lose, if but one half 
the number of plants wero staged, and those rather 
more thinly. It sterna odd that whilst Begonias 
loom so bulkily, aad with great sameness, we see 
no representation of Show, Fancy, zonal, Ivy. leaf, 
or other Peiareoninms, or of Fuchsias. Orchids, 
beautiful a* they are, become monotonous when 
twenty collections are hut reproductions almost one 
ol another. Did exhibitors put up distinct fnmilits 
or genera, or restrict themselves to Cattleyss, 
'Odontoglouums, 
suit would he 

■ to the li 
■paoe, and yet they are far from being everybody's 
pljuits. A considerable pruning of the space 
allotted to some exhibitors, thus enabling other 
descriptions of plants to be staged, would harm no 
one, and help to make the show more varied and 
attractive. There is no fear of having too much of 
forced fruit; even more than was seen at the 
recent show would be welcome if as good. But of 
vegetables, far too much ;that is more packing, or 
of inferior merit, was seen, and some limitation 
might well be put on dishes, or varieties shown 
arhich should be of the very best only. A. D. 

HARD AND BOFT WATER.— During the present 
Hot weather, many gardeners may bo obliged to 
use hard water to their plants, which is known to 
greatly injure certain species, I have been told by 
Mr. Le Pordevin, a nurseryman in Guernsey, that 
his spring water is exceedingly hard ; when he is 
obliged to use this water he puts 4 ounces of 
common washing soda in each 50 gallons. He 
first dissolves the soda in a little warm water and 
places the whole in a tank, allowing it to stand 
twelve hours before using. Tho soda acts on the 
other minerals of the soil, and thus becomes a con. 
reyer of plant-food to the tissue* of the plant*, and 
consequently feeds as well as waters the plants to 
which it may be applied.; /. J. Willi", Harptndm. 



to get by far the lion's share of the tent- 
and yet they > 



CYFBIPEDIUMS. 

In the straggle for existence among fashionable 
Orchids, Cypripedinms easily hold their own, like 
Tennyson'* brook, "Orchid* may come, and Orchids 
may go, but Cypripedinms go on for ever." Nor 
is the reason far to seek. The great majority of 
this distinct group are plants of easy culture, quick 
propagation, and treasonable price. This last con- 
sideration is by no meant the least ; ss the writer 
of these notes has found, one can get together a 
large collection of Cypripedinms without going to 
the expense and trouble of becoming a millionaire. 
Cypripedinms are by no mean* so gorgeous a* 
the aristocratic Cattleyss, nor *o dazzling as the 
ephemeral Dendrobinma, nor are they so graceful 
a* the delicate Odontogloseums ; yet all these draw- 
back* are amply made up in Cypripediuma by the 
extraordinary range of variation they present, the 
great durability of their flowers, and their evergreen 
and variegated foliage, handsome all the year round. 
Thank* to recent advances in hybridisation, the 
dull and sombre hues of some of the larger species 
have been eliminated, the brilliant shades of the 
smaller specie* have been combined with the 
graceful form* of the larger ones, thns evolving 
new types superior in every way to the old 
natural species. All these things have tended to 
maintain the popularity and increase the interest 
in Cypripedinms. 

At the same time, a difficulty has arisen in, the 
undue multiplication' of Latin name* for all (neso 
new form* aud varieties, a difficulty which 
threaten* to overwhelm the amateur when first 
starting a collection. It is with much pleasure, 
therefore, that we received lately the new edition of 
M. Desbois' well k row n hand-book, first published 
in 1888, and already mentioned in these columns. A 
comparison of the two editions impresses one with 
the remarkable advances of hybridisation during 
the past ten years. In the original edition about 
150 species, varieties, and hybrids of Cypripedium 
were described; while in the new edition the number 
is increased to considerably more than 1000 ; ia 
fact, nearly 1100 named forms are described. 

Necessarily the work baa been chiefly one of com- 
pilation, the descriptions being drawn from the 
leading publications on the Continent, in England 
and America, the Qardrncra Chronicle naturally 
holding a conspicuous place. In addition to these 
published descriptions, we have original notes by 
the author, of the varieties that have come under 
his own observation. 

After a short introduction, we have a few note* 
on the geographical distribution of Cypripediums 
in a state of Nature. The author divides them 
into three group*, viz;— (1), about thirty specie* 
inhabiting the temperate regions of both tbe Old 
and New World ; (2), about fifty species growing 
in the tropics of the Old World ; and (3), about 
fifteen species in South America. This seems to be 
a fairly natural way of grouping Cypripedinms in a 
natural state, though it should be pointed out that 
three of the South American specie* form a distinct 
natural group of themselves, by reason of their tall 
reed-like habit, their plicate leaves, persistent 
perianth, and globose seeds, but as none of the 
three appears to be in cultivation, we will not 
dilate on thin point. 

Short cultural notes are given for each group, 
those referring to tie culture of hardy Cypripediums 
are particularly interesting and instructive, and are 
well worth reproducing here, for the sake of those 
gardener* who do not read French : — 

"Cypripedinms, generally, are found in marshy 
places, especially the North American species ; 
these, for the most part, coins out of peaty bogs. 
Often one finds them growing in sphagnum-moss aud 
decayed vegetable matter, but seldom in earth. As 
regards shade and light, the species have somewhat 
varied tastes ; for example, the beautiful C specta- 
bile (Salisbury) does not like to be exposed to the 
direct rays of the. sun, and only develops itself per. 
fectly when in partial shade; on the other hand, the 
little C. bundle, Salisbury (C. acaule, Alton), doe* 
not mind whether it h** » un or Bot Of other specie* 



in the United States, C. candidnm (WiUdenow) 
and C. arietinum (R. Brown), grow in peaty place* 
where the roots are always wet, but the stems are 
entirely exposed to sunlight. The two species with 
yellow flowers, C. pubescens (Willd.) and C. parvi. 
riorum (Salisb.), are not difficult, inasmuch as they 
grow equally well in the shads or in full sunlight. 
They are found equally in wet and in dry places, 
as well as in clay soil* ; and they seem particularly 
fond of places where there ia hard clay. In this 
respect they agree with C. calceolus (Linoteus), 
which always prefers a limestone soil, and wbicti 
doe* not succeed well under cultivation unless one 
grows it iu a bard day soil mixed with limestone. 
It seems to prefer exposure to full sunlight; 
generally, however, it is wise to give it a little 



in a hard limestone soil. C. jnponicum (Thnn- 
berg) is considered to be a very difficult plant to 
cultivate, but there is no doubt that it succeeds if 
grown in a day soil instead of wet peat ; it is met 
with naturally in damp places, shaded by Bamboos, 
and its fibrous root* penetrate like thread* of wire 
into tbe yellow clay soil. The Siberian C. gutta- 
tom (Swarti) is perhaps the prettiest of all the 
Cypripedinms in point of colour, white spotted 
with crimson ; it is found on the eastern slope* of 
the Ural Mountains. There it ia even more 
common than C- macranthum or C. calceolus. It 
grows in the forests of Birch, Pine, and Poplar, 
where the soil ia rich in humnB and constantly 
moist. Apparently, tt ia only found in tbe forests 
where the three sorts of trees, mentioned above, 
grow. It eprout* in the herbage and moss, and 
■earn* to desire to be submitted to the same treat- 
ment that one gives to Pyrola and Epigea. The 
Pelican-flower, as C. Irapesnum (Llave) is called, is 
found in the highlands of Mexico, at an altitude of 
3000 to 3300 feet; there the conditions are such 
that the plant* are saturated with moisture at the 
root*, whilst the stems are in full growth, but 
when the stems die down the soil is dry, and then 
the plant enters into a period of rest which lasts 
all the winter. The bad results obtained in the 
cultivation of Cypripediuma is caused, in most 
cases, by placing all tbo species under the same 
conditions, generally 'in a -.moist mixture of peat; 
this ia suitable for some species, but not for all." 

M. Desbois makes tome interesting observations 
with regard to the recent triumphs of hybridisa- 
tion in the Cypripedium group, and chivalrously 
gives Englishmen their due as the pioneers of 
Orchid-breeding. The descriptions of nearly 1100 
named Cypripediuma, with references to figur 



, are given 



i M. Desbois' book. As men- 



tioned before, the list is divided into three groups, 

(1) Hardy Cypripediums from the temperate 
rjgions of both hemispheres, comprising about 
thirty- five varieties. According to the latest 
revision of the geous by Mr. R. A. Kolfe, this 
group represents the true and original Cypripedium 
(Linno-us). In the monograph under review, we 
note that M. Desbois includes Selenipediutn Iaa- 
belianum (Rodr.) in tho above group. This is 
obviously a slip ; being a native of Brazil, it 
should be included iu the third group with the 
South American species. 

(2} Oriental Cypripediums, specie*, varieties, and 
hybrid*, to the number of about 960. The new 
genu* Paphiopediuni (Pfitzer) represents this group. 

(3) South American species ; Selenipedium, 
species, varieties, and hybrids, numbering in all 
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about 100. The new genus, Phragmipedium 
(Rolfe), repreienta thii group, except three species 
not in cultivation, which are examples of true 
Selenipedium ( Rchb. f . ). 

We observe that M. Dssbois still retains the 
peloriate form of Phragmipedium caudatum (Rolfe), 
var. Linden i, under the obsolete genus Uropedium 
(Lindl.). This is unfortunate ; new names are 
quite numerous enough without reviving old ones 
unnecessarily. 

The names in each of the above groups are 
arranged in alphabetical order, a system which has 
many advantages ; though it has its disadvantages, 
too, for many of the hybrids described are simply 
synonymous, being derived from the same cross 
between the same two species. 

To show how thoroughly the author has done his 
work, one instance will suffice — no fewer than 
eighty-three varieties of C. insigne are described ; 
and that it is well up to date, the inclusion of C. x 
Olivia, C. x Mrs. Reginald Young, and C. I. An- 
soni clearly shows. Interspersed among the descrip- 
tions are twenty well-grown figures, under their 
respective names, one of these, C. x Excelsior 
Mars, being a handsome photograph. Two of the 
figures have somehow got misnamed, the one named 
C. x Marchioness of Salisbury being evidently 
C. x Annie Measures, and C. Fred Hardy is no 
doubt a misprint for C. x Mrs. Fred Hardy, a 
totally different plant. We are also sorry to miss 
the customary sign of hybrid ity throughout the 
work ; without this x , hybrids cannot be distin- 
guished at a glance, as they should be. C. C. Hurst, 
F.L.S. 



Book Notice. 

Our Gardens. By S. Reynolds Hole. 
(London : J. M. Dent k Co. ) 

Everyone interested in horticulture knows what 
to expect when the Dean of Rochester writes or 
speaks of gardening. He knows that he will be 
amused and interested, that old truths will be 
presented in a new light, and that new subjects 
will be so handled as to appear familiar. It is so 
with the volume before us. We venture to think 
that the garden-lover who lights on its pages, as a 
bee on a flower, will not leave it till he has ex- 
hausted its contents. The Dean gossips in the 
pleasantest style, with his old wit and enthusiasm, 
and his abounding charity, about the enjoyments 
of a garden, its formation, its components, its 
variations, in fact, de omnt re hortensi. He is 
sound and orthodox in his gardening proclivities, 
so that his advice, often punctuated with humour, 
may safely be followed by the novice. 

A second edition of so delightful a book will 
surely soon be called^ for, which will afford an 
opportunity for further heedful revised of the proof 
sheets. When we are told at p. 139, that Retino- 
spora is a "genius" of Conifers, we are not sure 
whether the author may not be poking fun at 
the reader. The story of the Aucuba, on p. 124, 
must be completely inverted before its correctness 
can be vouched for ; and how, in reference to the 
Lilac (Syringa), can Linnaeus have "changed the 
title of this genus from Lilac to Syringa ? " 
Who was responsible for calling the Philadelphus 
Syringa, we do not know. The mistake is so 
general that the unravelling of its genesis would be 
interesting. Certainly Linnseus could have nothing 
to do with it in the way here mentioned. 

But these matters of detail are of little import- 
ance as compared with first principles, and we take 
it that the reader will be charmed with the easy 
flow of language, and that universal assent will be 
given to the following articles laid down by the 
Dean: — 

" More grass and less gravel. 

More flowers and less bare soil. 

More curves and fewer straight lines and angles. 

More hardy and not so many half-hardy plants. 

More arrangement and less disorder. 

More shrubs, evergreen and golden, to cheer the 
Ungenial day." 



Pla nt No tes, 

HYMEtfOCALLIS SCHIZ09TEPHANA. 

This unrecorded species was received with a lot 
of Hylines imported direct, and is presumably of 
Brazilian origin. At first I thought that the laci- 
niation of the oup was due to some malformation in 
the flowers, especially as many of them were 
incomplete in the number of segments and stamens ; 
but the bulb has now flowered with me four times, 
and these peculiarities have proved persistent. 
Leaves, six or seven, one or two being persistent, 
and about five issuing yearly, distichous, pedate, 
about a foot (or more) long, by 3 to 3} inches wide ; 
the leaf-stalks 2 to 4 inches long, winged, and con- 
nected at the base in a distinct neck, 3 inches long ; 
scape, issuing from within the leaves, a foot or 
more in height, and bearing twelve to twenty sessile 
flowers in an erect, crowded umbel ; flowers bear- 
ing a general resemblance to those of H. angustum 
of Bot. Jieg., 221, but the filaments very stout, 
and winged at the base, thus forming an irregular 
torn-looking cup ; tubes green, 2 to 3 inches long ; 
segments about equal in length to the tube, and 
i inch in width; stamens shorter than the seg- 
ments ; style exceeding stamens, but shorter than 
the segments ; stigma capitate ; cup about J inch 
(or more) in length and width, 6 clef t nearly to the 
base ; span of flowers, 5 inches ; span of umbel, 
9 inches. 

This is a stove plant, and requires minimum 
warmth of about 70* to open its flowers perfectly ; 
even then, many flowers have five segments and 
stamens, and some only four. It possesses the 
same fragrance as H. speoiosa. A. Wordey, Afande- 
viite Hou*? 9 Itkworth. 



©bituarp. 

Sir Henry Binns.— Intelligence was received 
in London on Wednesday of the death of the Premier 
of Natal, Sir Henry Binns. The deceased gentle- 
man was long and deeply interested in developing 
the natural resources of the colony he had so long 
since made his home. Horticulture and agriculture 
were much indebted to him ; he early applied 
himself to Sugar-planting, and was one of the 
promoters of the first sugar-planting company 
established in the colony. Tea and coffee-culture 
received much attention from the departed Premier, 
who, in fact, thoroughly identified himself with 
the best interests of this old African colony. The 
late Premier was a native of Sunderland, and the 
life began in that busy northern town has continued 
a busy one until the close. 



SOCIETIES. 

m 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The monthly meeting of the Isle of Wight Horticultural 
Improvement Association was held at Newport on Saturday 
last Dr. J. Grovks, B.A., J.P., presided orer a good 
attendance of members. 

An excellent paper, by Mr. Jno. Hygnte, of Cowes, on the 
" Cultivation of Dahlias." evoked an interesting and profitable 
discussion. A bee-keeping sub-committee was elected to 
consider the best means of developing this industry in the 
Garden Isle. 

Forty-nine new members were elected, which brings the 
total number on the books to about 400. On Thursday, June 1 , 
a large number of members availed themselves of an excursion 
to London to visit the Temple Show. & If. 



SHIRLEY GABDENEBS' AND AMA- 
TEURS 1 MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

May 29.— At the mon thy meeting of the Winchester Gai - 
doners' Mutual Improvement Association, which was held on 
the above date, Mr. Harry Curtis, Gardener to W. F, G. 
Spranger, Esq., J.P., Southampton, gave an interesting lec- 
ture on "Some Hardy Garden Flowers." The chair was 
occupied by A. Munro, Esq., and there was a good attendance. 

Cultural directions followed for each plant named-, making 
the lecture of value to young gardeners and atherejost now 
thinking of preparing for next spring's display. 

A very tine display of hardy cut Bowers was made by 
Mr. Curtis. 



CHEMICAL MANURES FOR POT 

PLANTS. 

Tit* practice that had been pursued for at 
least two centuries of including rotted manures in 
potting composts, and when these were exhausted, 
rendering aid to the plant by means of repeated 
applications to the soU, of dilated manure-water, 
continued till about thirty years ago, almost the 
only method of feeding pot-plants. Previous, 
however, to that time, the discovery of guano 
placed at the disposal of the plantsman an easily 
soluble manure, which, it must be said, he waa not 
slow to avail himself of. By degrees the unques- 
tioning belief that crude animal-manures were alone 
efficient, has been slowly but surely undermined, 
and while recognising their value as aids to cul- 
tivation, not a few cultivators deprecate their 
exclusive employment, and rely now very largely 
on chemical manures as equivalents that are, while 
more cleanly to use, capable of being employed with 
an effect almost unerring in its certainty. But 
when one in some degree realises the extent to 
which artificials now enter into the economy of 
high-class farming, we cannot but assume their use 
in horticulture to be as yet in its infancy, though 
no doubt the infant is marked by the possession of 
not a little vigour, and exhibits a tendency to shoot 
up rapidly ; while, if we judge from the number of 
proprietary foods already in the market, no fear 
need be experienced that the child will suffer from 
want of nourishment. 

That this subject may be treated of briefly, and 
yet in a manner intelligible to the many who have 
bestowed upon it only a cursory attention, it is, I 
think, not at all requisite to plunge into text-book 
details as to plant requirements, and the means of 
meeting them. Better, perhaps, to emphasise some 
few points, the practical importance of which can- 
not be overlooked. And, first of all, we may dispone 
of proprietary manures, all of which are naturally 
expensive to purchase, and judging of the value of 
materials, we cannot help thinking tbey are dear at 
the money. Farmers' clubs protect their members 
both as to price-values and quality of materials. 
The gardener has no protection beyond the honesty 
of the vendor. Some compositions, if expensive, 
are, however, made up of reliable constituents, and 
in such cases the difference in price where only a 
few hundredweights are used annually is really of 
slight importance. The case, however, stands on a 
different footing when slaughter-house refuse, clean- 
ing* of pigeon-cotes, or the remains of worn-out 
hacks, are worked up into manures, and sold at 
high figures. I have had examples of these through 
my hands that were distinctly dangerous to plants 
to apply. The use of an efficient general manure, 
composed of chemical component parts, is, on the 
other band, rather to be approved than too lightly 
condemned. They are especially useful for mixing 
with composts, and it is mainly for this reason that 
I appreciate certain mixtures. 

Turning to simple chemical materials available 
for plant foods, it is, I venture to say, unnecessary 
to employ many. Prepared composts, which have 
fibrous turf as a base, are always more or less 
fertile, and when dry animal excrements enter into 
their composition, they are rendered still more 
fertile, and experience shows the additional food 
required to be of a very simple nature. The writer 
lately examined several long glass structures filled 
with show Pelargoniums, with the flower trusses m 
various stages of development, some fully expanded, 
others yet in the bud. They were all good stuff, 
such as any gardener would have been proud to 
produce, yet their rooting medium was confined to 
the soil in pots 4 inches in diameter. The compost 
employed was loam and horse-droppings, and the 
only manurial help the plants had received were 
occasional dressings of nitrate of soda. I have 
myself applied lime-water to certain plants, and 
have also used as a surface-dressing sulphate of 
iron, but the results were, so far as could be seen, 
nil. Potash in its various forms I have dispensed 
with years ago, and the only materials I find it 
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Decenary to apply, are nitrates and phosphates. 
Of the former, I personally prefer sulphate of 
Ammonia to nitrate of soda. A good superphosphate 
for some things, or slag flour, supplies the latter ; 
but the almost perfect feeding qualities possessed 
by properly constituted composts, should never be 
lost sight of. R. P. B. 

(To be continued.) 



An Unfounded Report.— A report having 

been circulated that Mr. Maycock was leaving 
Luton Hoo Gardens, Major S. John Taylor, 
acting for Lady de Falbb, begs to inform us that 
there is not at present, nor likely to occur, a 
vacancy for Head-gardener at Luton Hoo. June 3. 




[Hit term "accumulated temperature indicates the aggregate 
amount, ai well as the duration, of degrees of temperature 
above or below 42* Fahr. for the period named ; and thia 
combined result is expressed in Day-degree*— a "Day- 
degree ** signifying 1* continued for twenty-four hours, or 
any other number of degrees for an Inversely proportional 
number of hours.] 
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5 - 

5 - 
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5 - 
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6 - 
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- 

- 

5 - 



Ins. 

98 1 2W 
93 15-0 



85 
77 
77 
67 
06 



102 
9-2 

11-6 
9-9 

22*2! 



89 ,14-8 



85 

103 

87 

81 



188 
16 2 
19 3 
131 



85 

51 
56 
83 
T6 
85 
60 
71 
85 
5S 
67 
88 



29 
31 
3f 
89 
36 
41 
81 
35 
39 
84 
88 
45 



The districts indicated by number in the first column are 
the following :— 

0, Scotland, N. Principal WheaUvroducing District*— 
1, Scotland, B. ; 2, England, N.E. ; 8, England, E. ; 
4, Midland Counties ; 5, England, including London, 8. 
Principal Grating, do.. Districts — 6, Scotland, W. ; 
7, England, N.W. ; 8, England, 8.W. ; 9, Ireland, N. ; 
10, Ireland, 8. ; * Channel Islands. 



" Rainfall.— Slight rain occurred in Scotland and extreme 
' Ireland, N.,' during the latter part of the week, but with 
this exception the week was quite rainless. 

"The bright sunshine was extremely abundant, especially 
over England. The percentage of the possible duration 
ranged from 88 in the ' Channel Islands/ 85 in ' England, 8. 
and 8.W.,' and 83 in ' England, E.,' to 67 in « Ireland, S., 54 
in Scotland, B.,' and to 35 in 'Scotland, N.' The highest 
percentages recorded at any individual stations, were 90 at 
Watergate (EmsworthX 89 at Jersey, and 88 at several southern 
and south-western coast stations." 



Fruit.— Aviaaaa Wboloali Priobs. 



THE FAST WEEK. 

Trb following summary record of the weather throughout 
the British Islands for the week ending Juno 3, is 
furnished from the Meteorological Office :— 

"The weather during this week was extremely tine and 
bright over the greater part of the Kingdom, but Blight rain 
wan experienced late in the week in most parts of Scotland, 
accompanied by thunder at a few of the extreme northern 

stations. 

" The temperature, which was very low at the commencement 

of the period, subsequently rose quickly and became high, so 

that the average values for the week exceeded the mean in nil 

districts except ' England, E.,' and the * Midland Count'es.' 

The highest of the maxima were registered, as a rule, either 

on Thursday or Friday ; they ranged from 83° in ' England, S. 

(in London), to 73° in * Ireland, 8.,' and to 72* in •Scotland,' 

W.' The lowest of the minima occurred on May 28, when the 

sheltered thermometer fell to 29* in * Scotland, E.,' 30° in the 

* Midlaud Counties,' 81* in ' England, N.W.,' and to 82* over 

•England, N.E., E., and 8.W.,' and also in 'Scotland, N.' 

Elsewhere, the lowest readings ranged from 33 "• in ' Ireland, N., 

to 41* in the ' Channel Islands.' The extreme range of tern. 

perature during this week was thus unusually large, amounting 

to 48* at Loughborough, and to more than 40" at nearly all 

the other inland English stations, ss well as at Fort 

Augustus. 



Markets. 



COVENT GARDEN, JUNE 8. 

(We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are famished to us regularly every 
Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible 
lor the quotations. It must be remembered that these 
quotations do not represent the prices on any particular 
day, but only the general averages for the week preceding 
the date of our report The prices depend upon the 

auality of the samples, the supply in the market, and the 
emand ; and they may fluctuate, not only from day to 
day. but often several tunes in one day. Ed.1 

VaoxTABLaB,— Avwuoa Whousalb P&ioas. 



s.d. $.d. 
Artichokes, Globe, 

Jer do*. ... 2 0-26 
erusalem, per 

sieve 16 — 

Asparagus, Sprue 4-06, 

— Bng., natural, | 
per bundle ... 10-26 

— Various others 6-10 
Beans, English, I 

Dwarfs, per lb. 10-12 

LongpodSjin 

sieves 6 0-80 

— Dwarfs, Chan- 
nel Islands, lb. 8-00 

Beetroots, per dox. 10 — 

— bushel 8 — 

Broccoli, dosen ... 2 6 — 

— crates 10 0-14 

Cabbage, tally ... 5 0-60 

— per bushel ... 16-10 

— dosen 10-13 

Carrots, new French, 

per bunch ... 6-00 
Cauliflower, p. do*. 8 6-80 
Celery, new, per 

bundle ... 16 — 

Cress, do*, punnets 16 — 
Cucumbers, per 

doien 2 6-36 

Endive, French, per 

dosen 2 6-86 

Garlic, per lb. ... 8 — 
Horseradish, new 

English.bnndle 2 2 6 

— — loose per 

dos., fine ... 16 — 

— foreign, per 
bundle... ... 10 — 

Leeks, per doxen 

bunches ... 16-20 
Lettuce, Cos, dozen 2 6-80 

— Cabbage, dosen 18-10 

— English, Cos, 

per score ... 2 — 



s. d. *.d. 

Mint, natural, per 

dozen bunches, 

according to 

size of bunches 4 0-60 

Mushrooms, house, 

per lb 8-00 

Onions, Egyptian, 

cwt. bag ... 3 0-46 

— new, bunches. 2 6-30 
Parsley, dox. bun. SO — 

— sieve 16 — 

Peas, Channel Is- 
lands, Frame 
Telephone, lb. 10 — 

— English, bushel 7 6-80 

— French flats ... 4 — 
Potatos, Bruce, Up- 

to - Date, Ac, 

per ton ... 40 0-100 

— new Jersey Kid- 

I neys,percwt 8 0-00 

| — — Teneriffe,cwt 0-12 

— Lisbon, per box 8 6-40 
Radishes, round, 

| breakfast, per 

dozen bunches 10-16 
Rhubarb natural, 

per dozen ... 16-26 
Salad, small, pun- 
nets, per dozen 18 — 
8hallots, new, dox, 

bunches ... 16 — 
Spinach, English, 

per bushel ... 10-16 
Tomatos, new 

English, per lb. 6f-0 6} 
1 — Channel Islands, 

p. lb 5-06 

— Canary Islands, 

boxes 3 — 

Turnips, new 

French, bunch 4-08 
Watercress, p. dos. 

bunches ... 4-06 



Out Flowers, Ac.— Avxraos Wholesale Pricks. 

s,d\s,d 

Marguerites, p. dos. 



*. d. f. d. 
Anemones, dosen 

bunches 16 — 

Arum Lilies, dozen 

blooms — 3 

Asparagus "Fern," 

bunch 2 0-80 

Azalea, white, 12 

bunches 2 0-30 

Azalea mollis, per 

dozen bunches ... 6 0-90 
Bouvardiaa,perbun. 4-06 
Carnations, per dos, 

blooms 16-30 

Cornflowers, dozen 

bunches 2 6-80 

Daffodils, per dozen 

bunches 2 6-40 

Eucharis, per dozen 2 0-30 
Gardenias, per dos. 10-30 
Iris, doz bunches... 6 0-00 
Lilium longiflorum, 

per dozen ... 4 0-60 
Lily of the Valley, 

dozen bunches ... 4 0-12 
Mignonette,dz.bun. 2 0-80 



bunches ..." ... 3 0-40 
Maidenhair Fern, 

per dos. bunches 4 0-60 
Narcissus, White, 

dozen bunches ... 16-20 
Orchids, per dozen 

blooms 6 0-12 

Pwonies, doz. bun. 6 0-12 
Pelargoniums, dos. 

bunches 4 0-60 

— scarlet, dos. bun. 6 0-80 
Roses (indoor), per 

dozen 16-20 

— Pink, per dozen 4 0-60 

— Tea, white, per 

dozen 2 0-80 

— Perle, per dos. 10-20 

— Safrano, p. dos. 16-20 
Smilax, per bunch 8 0-50 
Spiraea, doz. bun.... 4 0-60 
Stock, doz. bunches 2 0-80 
Sweet Peas, dozen 

bunches 6 0-80 

Tuberoses, 12 blras. 8-10 



Plants in Pots.— Avbrags Wholesale Pricks. 



t . d. s.d. i 
Adiantums, p. doz. 5 0-70 
Aspidistras, p. dos. 18 0-86 
— specimen, each h 0-10 
Bouvardias, p. doz. 18 0-42 
Calceolaria, p. doz. 5 0-00 



Euonymus, various, 

per dozen 
Ferns, in variety, 

per dozen 

— small, per 100 . 

Ficus elastics, each 

Foliage plants, var., 

each 



s.d. s.d. 
Fuchsias, per dozen 6 0-10 
Hydiangeas, p. doz. 6 0-10 

— jiaiiivulata, doz. 18 0-24 
Lycopodiums, doz. 8 0-40 
Marguerite Daisy, 

I per dozen 
6 0-\% Mignonette, p. dos. 
Palms, various, ea. 

— specimens, ea. 
Pelargoniums, var., 

_- Zonals, per dos 
Rosea, per dozen ... 

1 <k B I Spi*** 8 ' ** down 



4 0-uo 
Xl ^50 



60-80 
4 0-80 
1 0-15 
21 0-08 
6 10 
6 0-80 
6 0-00 
4 0-60 



S. d. s.d. 
Apples, Tasmanian 

andVictorian, 

Ri bstons, 

Pearmains, 

New York 

Pippin, Stnr- 

mer, Prince 

Bismarck, Ac, 

per case ,. 0-14 
Apricots, box vari- 
ous numbers ... 
Bananas, per bunch 
Cherries, sieve 

— box 

Figs, per dozen .. 
Gooseberries, sieve 
Grapes, English, 

Uamburghs,A M 

per lb. 10-26 

B., per lb.... 10-13 

— Belgian, per lb., 

new 0-10 



6-2 
6-10 
11 0-12 
6 6-86 
6 — 
0-7 
6-5 



1 
5 



1 
4 
4 



ud.s.d. 



Grapes, Channel 
Islands Ham- 
burghs, per lb. 1 

— Muscats, A., p. 

— — B., per lb... 2 
Lemons, per case... 16 
Lychees, Chinese, 

packet, 1 lb. ... 1 
Melons, each .. 3 
Oranges, Murcia, 
cases of 150 or 
2»0 10 

— Valencia, Ac. ... 16 
Peaches, A., per 

dozen 12 

— B , per doz. ... 4 
Pines, St Michaels, 

each 8 

Strawberries, p. lb. 5 

— Seconds 2 

— French, in has. 

kete, about 41b. 2 



3-2 

0-5 
0-2 6 
0-30 

8-14 
6-4 6 



6 — 
0-18 

0-18 
0-8 

6-6 
0-7 
0-2 8 

6-5 



Potatos, 

Bnice, Main Crop, Up-to-Date, Ac, 40*. to 80s. ; Dunbar 
Main Crop, 100a. Jersey new, 8s. to 9s. per cwt; Csnsry, 
10*. to IS*. ; Cherbourg and 8t Malo, 7*. to 7s. (V. ; Lisbon, 
per box, Ss. 6d. to 4s. John Bath, 32 and 84, Wellington 
Street, Covent Garden, 

Rem a a Kg.— Old Potatos in litt le request, only a few of the 
best commanding a sale. New Jersey Potatos are coming in 
fast Asparagus plentiful in supply, and low in price. Cauli* 
flowers, both foreign and English, also Turnips, are now 
coming. 

FBT7IT AND VBGBTABLE& 

Glasoow : June 7.— The following are the averages of the 
prices recorded since our last report : — Oranges, 6tf. to 
Is. per dozen ; Grapes, home, 2s. to 4s. 6d. per lb. ; do. 
foreign, 6d. do. ; Tomatos, Guernsey, 4d. to 8d. per lb. ; 
do., Scotch, 6d. to 8d. do. ; Cabbages, 8pring, 7d. to 9cf. 
per dozen; Cauliflowers. Edinburgh, 2s. id. do.; Herbs, 
assorted, Id. to 2d. per bunch ; Mint, green, 6d. do. ; Onions, 
4s. 6<& to 5s. per cwt. ; Parsley, Is. per stone ; Carrots, 
round, new, 1#. per bunch, and 6s. per cwt. ; Cucum- 
bers, ad. to 5d. each ; Lettuces, round, Is. 3d. to 
Is. 6U per dozen; do., Cos, 4s. to 5*. dosen; 
Radishes, long, English, Is. 6d. per dozen bunches ; Horse- 
radish, Is. Gd. to 2s. per bundle ; Mu> brooms, Is. to Is. 3d. 
per lb.; Beetroots, 6d. to 7d. per dozen; Mustard and 
Cress, 3d. per punnet ; Spinach, 2s. to 4a, per stone ; Rhubarb, 
2s. Gd. to 3s. 6d. per cwt ; Broccoli, Irish, 2*. to 2*. 6d. per 
dozen ; Turnips, French, white, Is. to Is. 3d. per bunch. 

Liverpool: June 7. — Wholesale Vegetable Market. — 
Potatos, per cwt, Jersey, 8s. to 9s. ; Main Crop, 8s. 4d. to 
8s. Od. ; Bruce, 2s. 8d. to 8s. id. ; Parsley, 6d. to 8rf. ]*r 
dozen bunches ; Onions, foreign, 4s. to 5s. per cwt ; Lettuces, 
dd. to lOd. per dozen ; Cucumbers, Is. 3d. to 8s. per dozen ; 
Cauliflowers, Is. to 2s. 3d. do. ; Cabbages, ad. to Is. do. 
St. John's.— Potatos, Is. to Is. 4d. per peck ; do., new, 2d. to 6rt. 
per lb. ; Grapes, home, 2s. to 3s. do. ; Pines, English, 4s. 
to 6s. each ; Strawberries, 6d. to 5s. per lb. ; Goose- 
berries, 3d. to 4d. per lb. ; Peas, 4d. per lb. ; Cherries, 
6d. to 1*. per lb. ; Cob Nuts, 6rf. to 8d. do. ; Apricots, 
Is. per dozen ; Asparagus, 2s. to 4s. per 100 ; do., Is. 6d. lo 8>. 
per bundle ; Cucumbers, 8d. to 4d. each ; Mushrooms, Is. 2d. 
per pound and basket .MrfctftAead.— Potatos, Is. to Is. 2d. 
per pock ; do., new, Id. to 2d. per lb. ; Peas, 4d. to 6d. da ; 
Asparagus, Is. 6d. to Ss. per 100 ; Cucumbers, 2d. to 6d. esch 
Strawberries, 8d. to Is. per lb. ; Cherries, 8d. to lOtf. da 
Apricots, Is. per dozen; Gooseberries, Ad. per lb. ; Grapes 
home, 8s. to 4s. do. ; Mushrooms, Is. to Is. 4d. do. 



Loxdon : June 7.— Messrs. John Shaw A 8ons, 8eed Mer- 
chants, of Great Maze Pond, Borough, London, 8.E., report 
a thin at'endance on to day's seed market, with but few 
transactions passing. Clover seed is now naturally quite a dead 
letter. For Alsykc Clover theie is some little speculative inquiry 
Spring Tares meet a good »ale, but supplies sre very uearly 
exhausted. Full prices are asked for Mustard and Bapesced. 
Canary seed is strong at the recent interestingadvance ; holders 
in view of the universally bad crop prospects, and a further 
consequent rise in valuesexpectedtmreon, refuse to let go their 
stocks, which, by the way, prove quite moderate, at the 
present, still comparatively low rates ruling. Hempsesd 
continues scarce and dear. The Linseed market is steady. 
There is no change this week in either Peas or Haricot Beans. 



CORN. 

Average Pricks of British Corn (per imperial qr), for the 
week ending June 3, and for the corresiiondiiig period of 
1898, together with the difference in the quotations. These 
figures are based on the Official Weekly Return : — 



Description. 



Wheat 
Barley 
Oats... 



1808. 


1800. 


s. d. 

46 3 


s. d. 

25 4 


26 10 


24 4 


21 


18 1 



Difference. 

s. d. 

- 20 11 

- 2 6 

- 2 11 
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Ccyrruporde 



A Stiff Cult Soil: H. C. B. Digging or plough- 
ing the land, and then using the subsoil plough 
for loosening the soil below the depth reached by 
the first ploughing or digging ; or trenching two 
spits deep, but leaving the top spit for two or 
three years at the surface, would ameliorate its 
condition considerably. But it will also require 
manuring, and be deficient probably in humus ; 
the decayed organic remains of vegetation which, 
when exposed to the air, affords a variety of 
plant fooas. It will suffice the firet year to plough 
or dig in quick-lime, strawy manure, fine coal- 
ashes, sand, garden rubbish — anything, indeed, 
that will maintain the soil in a porous condition, 
and on decaying provide food for plants. It 
would be advisable to have average samples, or 
sample, of the soil analysed, so as to obtain a 
knowledge of its composition, and the manures 
mosT required. A dressing of sulphate of am- 
monia 200 lb., dissolved bone-black 1000 lb., 
muriate of potash about 300 lb. and bone-meal 
1 cwt , may be applied per acre, as a top-dressing, 
and hoed into the soil. This will in no case be a 
waste of money. As the annual digging or 
ploughing is carried out, a little of the subsoil 
may be Drought to the surface. Hitherto, the 
manures you have applied have been of little 
avail, owing to the impervious state of the subsoil. 

Books: H. A. Davidson. The /Tandy Book of 
Bees, by A. Pettigrew (Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London). There have been several 
editions of this useful manual. Another good 
one is Mr. T. W. Cowan's Bees and tJteir Manage- 
ment, published by Houlston & Sons, Paternoster 
Square, London, E.C.— T. H. W. I. There is 
no work known to us that treats only of the 
propagation of forest trees. This kind of infor- 
mation is usually embodied in works on Forestry, 
such, for example, as those of Jas. Brown, Dr. 
Schlick, J. C. Brown, C. Y. Michie, A. D. 
Webster, and Brown and Nisbet. 

Cblosia Diseased : N. H. P. The cause of 
trouble is a fungus, but the supply of material 
and its condition on arrival render exact identi- 
fication hazardous. Try the usual measures 
against greenhouse fungi— more air, less moisture. 
Also keep the foliage fairly dry by not wetting 
it every time the plants are watered. Spraying 
with a fungicide would be beneficial, but we 
cannot give exact details, because as yet we have 
not seen results of reliable experiments. In any 
case, with such delicate foliage as this plant has, 
only very dilute solutions can be used— say 
potassium sulphide one- third of an ounce to each 
gallon of water, or a weak Bordeaux Mixture. 

Correction : Temple Show.— Owing to a typo- 
graphical error Messrs. Sutton & Son's baskets of 
Peas were given as being four in number, instead 
of forty. Be Cactus - flowered Pelargonium, 
fig. 128, of the issue of June 3, the exhibitor's 
name should have been Towell, not Powell ; and 
that of the exhibitors' of Astilbes should have 
been Gt. Van Waveren and Kruijff, instead of 
M. Van Waveren. 

Cucumber Plants going off at the Ground- 
level : Key. There is no disease, but the stems 
have become woody iu appearance, and no eel- 
worms existed on the roots. We should attri- 
bute the mishap to the use of chemical or very 
strong farmyard or other manures applied to the 
soil close to or touching the stems of the plants. 

Cucumber-culture : Market. We would rather 
recommend fish-manure, or a so-called guano, or 
superphosphate of lime, in preference to nitrate 
of soda ; and it would be wise to change the kind 
of manure from time to time. House-sewage, 
well diluted ; soapsuds/or horse, cow, and sheep's- 
dung, put into a cask, and allowed to ferment for 
a time, form good aids to Cucumber cultivation, 
and they have the merit of costing but little. 

Diheahed Leaf of an Orchid: W. J. A". 

Although there may be fungoid growth on the 

1mw 3s of the Dendrobium sent, the appearance 

^mon in Orchids grown in an unsuitable 

ature, or kept continually in much heat. 

he new growths are completed, afford the 

i long rest ill A cool, airjr hotlfle, keeping 



them dry, and probably theleav es will come right 
next season. 

Gumming in Cucumbers: Market.— It may be 
due to the presence of eel-worms at the root. 
Can you kindly send some pieces of the roots and 
gummed-fruits ! 

Mangold Wurzel Seed: W. T. J. Late in the 
autumn when the roots are of full size, select the 
finest of the variety of which seed is desired, 
and having taken them up intact, cut off the 
leaves about 4 inches from the root ; then store 
them in a bank of sandy soil, the tops outwards, 
so leaving them till the spring, but taking care 
that the frost does not injure them. A cool 
collar or root-store on the N. side of a wall are 
suitable places. When the roots are planted in 
the end of March, select an open situation shel- 
tered from the wind, planting the roots 2 feet 
apart, and not deeper in the soil than they grew 
the previous year ; make the soil firm round 
about them, and afford water once if the soil be 
dry at time of planting. If a plant throws a 
great number of flower - shoots, some small 
amount of thinning-out may be desirable ; and 
when the flower-stalks are 1} foot high, they 
should be secured to stout sticks, 5 feet high at 
the least ; and be secured with other ties as they 
continue to lengthen. The seed-bearing stalks, 
when it is seen that the seed is fully matured, should 
be cut low down, and be hung in bunches of 
half-a-dozen in a dry shed, to be thrashed out 
and cleaned in the winter months. If more 
than one variety is saved, the plants should be 
placed half a mile apart, and it would be well for 
the cultivator to ascertain if any of his neighbours 
are saving seed, and act accordingly. 

Manures for Fruit-trees : U. C. B. We give 
the following recipes taken from W. Semper'a 
Manures, and How to Use them. To make 
1000 lb. : take nitrate of soda 250 lb., ground 
bones 200 lb., bone black superphosphate 250 lb., 
muriate of potash 300 lb. Apply 500 lb. per 
acre. Another, ground bones, 300 lb. ; bone 
black super-phosphate, 300 lb. ; muriate of pot- 
ash, 400 lb. ; apply 350 lb. per acre. Per acre 
for all kinds of fruit-trees :— Sulphate of am- 
monia, 50 lb. ; sulphate of magnesia, 25 lb. ; 
muriate of potash, 1001b. ; Dissolved bone-black, 
425 lb. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not ansioered in 
this issue art requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number. — R. D. 1, Pyrus torminalis ; 
2, P. Aria. — B. N. C. 1, Mespilua germanica ; 

2, Saxifraga granulata, double-flowered : thanks 
for the buttonhole ! — W. T. Scilla peruviana. — 
H. A. B. 1, Hyacinthus comosus ; 2, Pernettya 
mucrouata. — J. K. Cytisus Adami, a supposed 
graft hybrid between C. Laburnum and C. pur- 
pureus. — O. M. K. Quercus cerris, the Turkey 
Oak. — F. K. 1, Probably Dendrobium fimbria- 
tum ; 3, Dendrobium aggregatum ; 6, Nephro- 
lepis tuberosa; 7, Anthurium Scherzerianum. 
The two Begonias and Caladium had lost their 
colour ; they are garden forms, difficult to name 
even from good specimens. — R. N. H. Maxil- 
laria tenuifolia. — A . 1 , Dendrobium Parish i ; 2 and 

3, Dendrobium Bensoniae. — M. R. 1, Crataegus 
coccinea ; 2, next week ; 3, Scilla peruviana ; 

4, Lychnis dioica, double-flowered; 5, Anthe- 
ricum liliastrum ; 6, Veronica Teucrium. 

Pelargoniums Diseased : A. 8. W. That a 
fungus has established itself in the cuttings is 
evident. Cuttings of any kind are liable to 
attack by fungi unless carefully handled. The 
fact that your worst batch travelled and got 
" heated," points to that time as the period of 
attack. Any living parts of plants packed for 
transit are b'able to develop moulds or other 
fungi on the way ; we constantly find this with 
plants sent here for advice. If cuttings are left 
un plan ted for any time, it is always a good pre- 
caution to remove about half-an-inch of the cut- 
end with a clean sharp knife before planting. In 
order to avoid infection from the soil, it should 
be clean, fresh, well-drained, and not previously 
used for striking cuttings. The well-known loss 
of Pelargonium cuttings when kept too moist, is 
chiefly due to fungi. In the present case, 
nothing can be done to save the plants badly 
diseased ; the better ones might benefit by 
repotting. 

Rose : H. P. We cannot undertake to name 
varieties of Roses. Take it to some extensive 
grower of these plants. 



Roses : W. B. You are correct in supposing the 
pest to be known as Orange-fungus, and seldom 
have we seen a better specimen. As this fungus 
is one of those that vegetate in the leaves and 
stems of its host, the cultivator's chance of 
wholly ridding his trees of the pest is not a good 
one. At the present date of the season, all you 
can do is to try and destroy every bit of Orange- 
fungus (now fruiting) possible, by spraying with 
Bordeaux Mixture or other fungicides. If the 
plants are badly infested, it will be well during 
winter to give the soil a good dressing with 
quick-lime, with a view to lulling the resting- 
spores ; and for the same purpose, the Rose- 
plants may be painted with a mixture of quick- 
lime and soot, mixed to the consistency of paint, 
in a pailful of which add half-a-pound of subli- 
mated sulphur and a small handful of coarse salt 
When pruning the trees, take care that all 
shoots that are cut off are burned directly after- 
wards. This fungus was figured and described 
with much detail in the Gardeners 1 Chronicle, 
July 17, 1886, pp. 76, 77. 

Spirazas Diseased: A. 8. W. The foliage is 
attacked by a form of Botrytis, a group of fungi 
causing well-known diseases on Tulip, Onion, 
Lily, and Clover. The disease is not uncommon 
when Spireeas are kept indoors in a moist atmo- 
sphere. We have checked it by simply placing 
the plants out of doors. To prevent its appear- 
ance in the house, the plants should be sprayed 
before the leaves unfold, and onwards every two 
or three weeks till near flowering time. Almost 
any spraying mixture will do, such as soapy- 
water, or sulphur in water; better still, Bor- 
deaux Mixture, potassium sulphide, or Straw- 
eon ite. 

Tohatos Diseased : H. 8. Another case of the 
obscure ' ' sleepy disease. " See reply to " C. J. , " 
in a receut issue. You have, however, dropped 
a very valuable hint in treatment in saying, "the 
seedlings left in the seed-pots remain healthy, 
while those repotted decay off within a week or 
ten days." The suggestion here is self-evident. 

To BENDER A STICKY, HARD SOIL FRIABLE : 

Puzzled. Let the following substances be incor- 
porated with the staple whenever there if 
occasion to dig it : Fine coal-ashes (the siftings 
of the ash-pit), road grit (scrapings), the trim- 
mings of the roadsides if you are living in the 
rural districts, rough peat, ditch scourings, fine 
ballast (burnt clay), quick-lime at the winter 
digging, coarse garden rubbish put into the 
bottom of the trenches when the land is doable- 
dug, and not disturbing it for three years. The 
land will in time get much altered in texture. 
Never let the hard crust that forms after rain, 
&c, remain intact, but break it up with the 
hoe. 
Watering a Suburban Garden: Puzzled. The 
better time is the evening, when evaporation is 
the least ; and although the water from the main 
is comparatively cold, its temperature is raised 
in its passage through the sun-heated soil, and 
no harm is done. It an application of water be 
thorough, as it should be, and not a mere dribble, 
onoe a week, even in sunny weather, will suffice. 
Always stir the soil with a Dutch-hoe, or a hand- 
fork, a day or two after affording water, so as 
the better to allow air to enter the soil and 
reach the roots. Of course, if the soil is light or 
gravelly, much watering impoverishes it rapidly, 
and something ought to be done to famish plant- 
food thus carried to lower depths than the roots 
of flowering plants reach to. This may be done 
by affording occasionally liquid-manure, or dress- 
ing of nitrate of soda, kaimt as meal, potash, Ac 

Communications R*c«mu>.— Sixteen Years a Gardeoar.— 
R. B. Brain.— R. M.-J. D. G.— K. T.— A. D. N.—W. G. S. 
— Ot. Van Waveren and KruUff.— W. If. W\— W. T. T.— 
L. C— P. A. W.— Burlington, U.S.A.— A. B., J«n»v.- Dr. 
Hoi8bolt.-E. M.— C. 8.— W. P.— F. A. W.— E. W. B.— 
B. L. C.-G. II. M.— J. K. A.- A. H. P.— B. W. B.- 
W. M. W. F. A. W.— W. 8.— J. D. G.— R. L. C— N. H. P. 
—A.— 8. W.-G. H.-X. Y Z.— Anxiou*.- Jno. Davk*.- 
Sir C. I. 

8FBCIMKKS AND FboTOORAPHS RCCKIVKD WITH TlLAXI*- 

H. C— Dr. W.— J. B— M. Froebel, Zurich. 
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MENTMORE. 

THE domain of Mentmore strikes the beholder 
as being magnificent on a still June 
evening as he passes through it from the 
railway station at Cheddington. This little 
station is of importance as being the point 
whence starts the branch lino to Aylesbury, not 
far away ; and as one travels by this branch a 
tine view is obtained of Mentmore and its park, 
while a glimpse can be caught of Waddesdon 
on the western hill. On leaving the village by 
road the visitor passes through many acres of 
fruit-orchards, mainly planted with Plums, the 
Prone variety largely preponderating, fringed 
here and there with lines of Walnut-trees, flushed 
with the bronzy-red of their early foliage. 
Then comes the avenue of Sequoia gigantea, 
shortly called the Wellingtonia Avenue, 
wherein it is seen the examples were planted in 
threes, in the form of a triangle, their sharp 
formal outlines standing out in marked con- 
trasts with the noble clumps of evergreen and 
deciduous tree and shrub which alternate, and 
which were planned and planted by the late 
Mr. James Veitch. One could almost desire, 
for the sake of more striking effect and harmony, 
the English Oak, which appears to do weH on 
the Mentmore estate, had taken the place of 
the Californian trees, some of which appear to 
he scarcely happy. 

Then follows the Horse- Chestnut Avenue, 
the specimens forming which are now approach- 
ing maturity : there are two lines of trees on 
either side, each at an equal distance apart from 
its fellow ; they are now generally in glorious 
bloom, and show seminal differences in the 
shape of outline, in the time of flowering, in 
the size of the spikes of bloom, in their flori- 
ferousness, in the differences of habit. But 
they are all doing well, and twenty years hence, 
when in all probability they will have matured, 
it will, indeed, be a noble avenue ; and this is a 
public road, along which anyone can walk or 
drive, kept in excellent condition by Mr. Smith 
at the expense of Lord Rosebery, whose property 
lines each side of it. 

On emerging from the Chestnut Avenue, 
the home grounds of Mentmore are reached. 
It is in them one catches the mighty inspira- 
tions of the open air and green fields, of tree 
and valley, as the details' of the landscape 
alternate by the way. The early evening is, 
perhaps, the best time at which to see Ment- 
more in all its beauty, when the softening 
sunlight falls over the land. What a 
change from London's city, with its bustle 
and struggle of commercial life, to the cool 
lawn and shrubberies, the shady roadway 
and singing birds. "The sunlight poured its 
unclouded beauty on every subject that one 
could see. The exquisite freshness of the air 
made the mere act of living and breathing a 
luxury." And then the leading features of 



the place — the palatial mansion; its appro- 
priate surroundings ; the broad, sweeping 
approaches to it ; and the perfectly - kept 
grounds — all imparted to the scene a sense 
of enchantment. Mr. Smith, who has had 
charge of Mentmore over twenty years, can 
look upon many subjects he planted quite 
young that have meanwhile grown into stately 
specimens, and improvements which have 
greatly enhanced the beauty and the value of 
the estate. Planting-out is being done on the 
terraces to secure late summer and autumn 
displays. Nesfield's Italian garden, as good an 
example of this style as can be found in the 
country, will soon be furnished. Among flower- 
ing shrubs, the Persian Lilacs are superb ; and 
hybrid Rhododendrons in large clumps are 
gay with vari-coloured blossoms. Those who 
wish to see magnificent specimens of Conifers 
will find them at Mentmore ; there are de- 
lightful Rose-gardens, and at every point some- 
thing to arrest attention and delight the eye. 
What order everywhere! and yet the keeping 
of Mentmore must involve an immense amount 
of labour. 

In the short time I could remain, an inspection 
of the houses in detail was impossible. A 
hurried walk through the vineries enabled one 
to note great promise. In the Pine-pits were 
splendid fruits. Plant-houses were gay ; the 
London demand necessitates great supplies. 
The kitchen garden has been extended, and it 
occupies a great extent of slope, falling away 
towards Cheddington station. 

A large extent of new buildings is being 
erected, new bothies, &c., with modern conve- 
niences, stables, &c. ; the bricks and other 
materials manufactured on the estate. 

And then the picturesque village, not sur- 
rounding the estate, as Downing said it should, 
but within easy reach of the mansion, and sur- 
rounded by the grounds. It has a well-to-do 
aspect ; there are no slums to be found here, 
but roomy cottages standing in pleasant 
gardens. The drive from Mentmore to 
Leighton was delightful, taken in the cool of 
the evening, just as the great red sun was 
setting in the fiery west, along roads over- 
arched by the green foliage of the trees, almost 
to the confines of the Bedfordshire town. R. D. 



New or Noteworthy Plants. 



. Kew and elsewhere for some years past, but the 
flowers from Newry are the first I have - seen. 
Possibly it may, like the Mountain Ash, be 
beautiful as a fruiting tree, but for its flowers 
alone it is evidently well worth growing. The 
Thianschan Mountains, from which this plant 
derives its name, are on the north-west confines of 
the Chinese Empire. 

Rhododendron decorum. 

The flowering of yet another of the new Chinese 
Rhododendrons has to be recorded. During 
the first week of June this species opened its 
flowers for the first time at Kew, and, so far as I 
am aware, in Europe. The Kew plants were 
obtained from the Jardin des Plantes at Paris in 
1889, which establishment was, no doubt, indebted 
for them to the Abbe* Delavay, who originally 
found the species in Yunnan. It is very closely 
allied to R Fortunei, so closely, indeed, that it can 
scarcely be more than a geographical form of that 
species. The flowers are the same in colour, 
fragrance, and size, and, what points to their 
affinity still more, is that both have seven segments 
to the corolla. The only differences at present 
noted are the much more glandular peduncles of 
R. Fortunei, and the larger and more distinctly - 
lobed calyx of R. decorum. The leaves of the latter 
are also thicker and more rigid than in Fortune's 
species. In habit and in hardiness it is inferior, 
and unlike several other Chinese species recently 
mentioned in these columns, it does not promise to 
be of much value in our gardens here. R Fortunei 
has all its good qualities and others beside. Still, 
in view of the interest which now attaches to the 
flora of Western and Central China, it may be of 
interest to put its first flowering on record. W. J, 
Bean. 



PYRUS THIANSCHANICA. 

This new Pyrus belongs to the Aucuparia (or 
Mountain Ash) group, and judging by specimens 
from Mr. Smith's nursery at Newry, where the 
species has lately flowered, it promises to be a 
charming acquisition. There are specimens in the 
Kew herbarium collected by Przewalski in 1872, 
but the plant itself appears to have reached cul- 
tivation by way of the St. Petersburg Botanic 
Garden about ten years ago. It is described as a 
shrub or low tree, from 9 feet to 20 feet high, and 
the young plants in cultivation in this country 
promise to be dwarf and compact in habit Like 
its allies, the Mountain Ash and the Service Tree, 
it has pinnate leaves ; they consist of nine to 
seventeen leaflets, which are 1$ inch to 2 inches 
long, perfectly glabrous, dark and rather glossy 
green, linear-oblong and toothed. The flowers in 
Mr. Smith's specimens are in terminal corymbose 
racemes, 3 inches to 4 inches across, the individual 
flower i inch to } inch in diameter, with five round, 
cupped petals of the purest white. The calyx is 
small and green, its broad shallow lobes having 
usually a short mucronate tip. The fruits are in 
corymbose clusters, each one being round and about 
i inch across. The species has been cultivated at 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

LiELIA PURPURATA var. ANNIE LOUISE. 

With regard to this plant, which received a 
First-class Certificate at the Temple Show, Thos. 
SUtter, Esq., of Whitefield, Manchester, writes :— 
" I believe it was explained by Mr. Cypher at the 
Temple Show, who was the original owner, that 
the certificated plant of L. purpurata Annie 
Louise was the same variety as that shown by me 
as L. purpurata Statteriana. The question arises, 
what is this variety in future to be styled, as 
there are still two more portions of the original 
plant, one with Mr. Schofield, the exhibitor of the 
certificated plant referred to, and the other with 
Mrs. Briggs Bury, at Accrington? I hold that 
• Statteriana ' is the right name, because 1 exhibited 
my plant at Manchester Botanical Gardens in 1897 
and 1898, and on a later date under that name ; 
and I received a First-class Certificate at Manchester 
under that name, L. p. Statteriana." 

We fear that there are many similar cases, 
although examination of the two plants referred to 
at the show failed to prove conclusively that they 
were the same, Mr. Sutter's flower being smaller 
and not so finely developed as Mr. Schofield's. 
At the show, another complication arose from the 
suggestion that L. p. Mrs. R I. Measures, an 
inflorescence of which was present for comparison, 
was also the same as L. p. Annie Louise, and 
certainly its well developed flowers seemed nearer 
than those of Mr. Statter'i plant. All three 
might have been from the same stock (though Mr. 
Measures' plant was taken from an independent 
specimen), and cultivation has made the difference. 
If purchasers would honestly retain the names 
under which plants were bought, and vendors 
would faithfully sell all the parts of the same 
specimen under the same name given, before the 
plants were distributed, such confusion would be 
materially diminished. We fear that complications 
of the kind are more often intentional than acci- 
denUl. In the face of the present difficulty, it 
will be better to adhere to the name given at the 
Temple show. 
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OHCH1DS At ELMWOOD. 

J. Wilson Potter, Esq., an Orchid mutanr 
resident at Croydon, has bad muoh experience 
M an orohidist, and bis tasted tbe delights of 
■access to their culture, m also the reverse, when 
soma species hive been intractable. This intracta- 
bility it generally due to the unsnitability of the 
houses, or to something in the methods of cultiva- 
tion pursued. The proof that this i« the esse is 
afforded by the improvement in the collection 
since its removal to Mr. Potter's new residence, 
and especially since they have bsen under Mr. 

The old set of houses at Elmwood have been 
added to by the erection of a rather high, long, 
three-quarter-span range, fitted with appliances 
likely to benefit the pilots grown in it. Rain- 
water tanks ire provided, shading-blinds are carried 
well above tbe glass, and the moist evaporation from 
an unpaved floor helps to make cool, growing con- 
ditions even in very hot weather. Tbe large 
number of Odontogloetnm crispum, many of them 
as yet 11 n Hovered, promise well for the futnre. 
Among tbe U. Pescalorei is the certificated plant 
of O. P. Sligachan variety, which, after flowering 
so beautifully as it did when shown, became ob- 
stinate, and did not grow satisfactorily until lately, 
when it again made two leading bulbs. OdontO- 
glosanm Halli is well represented, one of the 
forms of it beiog the equal of tbe beat known 
varieties ; and many showy speciea of Odonto- 
glossums are thriving, and all are showing a 
in irked tendency to increase the number of 
tbeir leading growth* and maturing the pteudo- 
bnlba. 

The Cattleyas are equally promising, even small 
plants having numbers of young growths dispropor- 
tionate to their size, especially C. Percivaliana, a 
stout plant of which in a large 48- pot possessed nine 
of them, and others five or six. Tbe Cattleyas and 
Lrelias grow in a commodious span-roofed house, 
tbe space beneath the stages being furnished with 
rockeries, planted with Tradescantias, Begonias, 
and other low-growing plants ; the path consisting 
i.f trellis-work laid on the natural earth. This 
method of construction has taken tbe fancy of 
many cultivators of Orchids, and they are adopting 
it largely in preference to cement, stone, Ac. 
Tbe appearance of the Cattleyas is quite satis - 
fa;tory; ill of them growing and flowering in 
their season. At the present time, the show 
coasisti piincipally of Cattleya Moaaite in variety, 
including a nice plant of the white C. M. Reineck- 
iana in Lud, and a fine form of C. M. Wagner i ; 
and others in bud or flower are Catlleya Schilleriana 
of a very fine type, C. Mendeli, C. Gaskelliana 
alba, C. Warscewicrii, Odontoglossura citrosmnm, 
Epidendrum falcatum, ttud E. nemorale. 

In a »'i:ra house, the showy Dendrobiums are 
thriving surprisingly, and especially some hundreds 
of Deodrobium Pballenopsis, every bit of which 
seems to make a strong plant in a short space of 
time. These and other species of Dendrobiunt are 
suspended near the roof. Lielia Digbyaua and 
Diacriunt {Epidendrum) bicornutum are plants not 
usually considered easy to manage, which here 
thrive remarkably, the Diacriuma coming into 
flower regularly. A recently-imported plant of 
Lielia Uigbyanaii showing it* flower-spike. Flower- 
ing plants of Cypripeditim Lawrcuceanum, C. 
Mastersiacum, and a few other* are in bloom. 



CHEMICAL MANURES FOR POT 
PLANTS. 

CCbiuhitet/nHn p. >87.) 

Thibe is, further, the varying nature* of plants 
to be taken into account. A Strawberry, for in- 
stance, may require no food beyond that provided 

by the compost until tbe following spring, and 
eves then two or three slight dressing* of supers 
maybe sufficient to produce high-class fruits. A 
Pelargonium, on tbe other hand, propagated in 



A PLOWEEING BAMBOO. 

A plant of Bambusa vulgaris, tlieB. arundinacea 
of some authors, but not of Willdenow, according 
to Dr. Stapf, flowered at the Experimental Station 
and Nurseries, St. Clair, Trinidad. The illustra- 
tion (tig. 137) shows a branch cut from a large 
clump and placed iu the ground for the purpose 
of being photographed. During the past twelve 
years 1 have seen tbe Bamboo in flower on three 
occasions only, but have not yet seen perfect seeds. 
J. H. //art, Botanic Oanhn, Trinidad. 



water, to use a oommon phrase, is not ia it in 
comparison. Another familiar class of plant* that 
benefits U> a surprising degree is various Palm*. 
These may be preserved in vigorous health, and is 
that perfect, dark green condition of foliage which i* 
so pleasing, simply by continued applications of 
superphosphate, though for these I prefer "slsg 
flour ; " and in order to produce larger fronds, free 
applications of nitrate of soda are also commendable. 
Perhaps tbe moat remarkable effect produced by 
the employment of superphosphates U that it exerts 



Spring, and placed in its blooming-pot in June, 
will require occasional applications from the time 
it is housed in October right on till spring, and 
this in order that it may at no time approach 
exhaustion, but always be in a condition td produce 
flowers. The value of superphosphate in brighten, 
ing colours ia another point worthy consideration, 
and in no instance is this seen to better effect thin 
in the case of plants with coloured foliage, of 
which Codiieum* (Crotons) may be mentioned as an 
example. Not only will these plant* colour better, 
but they nay be also successfully grown for a 
long time iu comparatively small pots, by tbe 
simple aid of the manure* recommended ; manure- 



in the production of root*. Where pot-plants ire 
lavishly supplied with water, this result is less 
apparent ; but in my experience it has been in. 
variably noticeable in cases where plants have been 
carefully watered. This fact, no doubt, explains 
how plants comparatively large in bulk can be 
successfully grown for many successive years on thii 
food alone ; aud also how poor potting soils yield 
almost as good results when dressed with super* 
and nitrates from almost immediately after the 
plants have been potted. Composts mixed op 
with a larger than usual quantity of animal manures 
are no doubt, and possibly for the aame reason, 
equally effective ; but they are not lasting, and are 
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slways mora liable to become sonrod through no 
overwatering. But it muit not be expected that 
plants arowa without repotting, even with all the 
aids of artificial man area, can be induced to make so 
good a growth as those treated regularly to fresh 
•oil, or that poor eompoita by their. use can be 
transformed into ones of equal value with thoae 
naturally of a high-class order. Tbeir value though 
great is not supreme. It is worth noticing, too, 
that plants regularly dressed with "artificials" 
require a smaller quantity of water ; or, to put it in 
another way, snch plant may safely be left an- 




In the wortn> body, being r»J«t*L 




one has been used up. A very slight dressing, 
often repeated is, therefore, to be preferred to one 
of larger quantities. It is a good rule to mix 
superphosphates and nitrate of soda, or sulphate of 
ammonia together, previous to using, and in tbe 
proportions of three of the former to two of tbe 
last named. When slag is employed it must 
lw applied first, and the others not until a few 
days later. la the case of soft-wooded, rapidly- 
growing plants that can all bo watered at tbe 
same time, the chemicals may be dissolved in the 
water and so applied. This, however, is a practice 
generally not to be commended. For one thing 
the manures, in the nature of the case, cannot be 



so evenly distributsd, an extreme instance being 
that of a plant which at the moment requires no 
water, and therefore goes unfed. When, on the 
other hand, the manure is very thinly and evenly 
sprinkled over the surface of the soil, there is 
nothing left to chance that each plant receives its 
quota. If it requires water soon, so much ia 
dissolved and carried through the soil ; if longer, 
the material is still slowly dissolving, and in a more 
fit state for absorption. But in either case all 
fare alike. R. P. Brotherilon, Ttpiinghamt, 



watered for a longer period than those which arc 
not so fed. I by nomeans wish to insinuate aotl-dry- 
nesa as commendable in pot-culture, but no one can 
disapprove of a material that lessens the quantity 
of water, which may become a real agent of exhaus- 
tion, without in any degree affecting injuriously the 
health of the plant. As a matter of fact, a lavish 
application of water in conjunction with chemical- 
food, is a very real source of evil, as it causes a 
flabby growth, that however pleasant to look 
upon, is not seldom ruinous. This brings 
nt ti the important question as to quantities 
required, and methods of application. Generally 
an error ia made in applying too much at a time, 
and renewing the dresaing long before the previous 




depth of 18 inches, and they did not reappear even 
when the ground was soaked by prolonged rains." 
In 1896 I found and figured this Rpecies in Cumber, 
land ; and in January, 1808, found it again by the 
river Eden, near Carlisle. In neither case was 
there any reason to suppose that the worm was 
injurious. I have now, however, to report it from 
Kent under circumstances which, to say the least, 
are suspicious. A short time ago (viz., during 
the Easter holidays), Mr. Charles Whitehead, of 
Banning House, Maidstone, seat me a consignment 
of small worms, with the following note : — 

"I venture to send you specimens of a species 
of an Oligochaeta, evidently belonging to the 
Enchytrieidie. May I ask you if you can tell me 
what species it is! I find it in grass-land, which 
is Buffering from some unknown cause. The grasses 
are dying off, and at the bases of the stems I find 
these Oligochaeta. I am bound to say tbey are not 
very numerous, but as a rule there seems to be one 
at every diseased plant-baso. May I ask you to 
tell me whether in your opinion this is sufficient to 
cause grass on fine soil to die off, so that the 
meadow looks unhealthy at a distance! It was 
supposed that the grasses are sufferiog from the 
water having been impregnated with gas-lime, but 
this would have killed the Oligochaeta and other 
insects I found in the earth." 

As the specimens supplied to me were preserved 
in spirits, I asked f 0r ]j v iog material to be sent, 



because the results to be obtained from the study 
of the animals in a fresh condition are always more 
satisfactory than when based on bottled specimens. 
A sod about 3 inches square, which arrived in due 
time, contained several living worms ; and these 
were carefully examined with a view to the 
accurate determination of the species, as well as to 
ascertain if possible whether the worms had caused 
the mischief which seemed to lie at their door. 

The species proved to be the same as that found 
by Moore in Philadelphia, and hy myself in Cum- 
berland (Friderioia agricola, Moore) ; and as it has 



A PASTURE PROBLEM. 

In 1895, Mr. J. Percy Moore, in some notes on 
American Encbytneids which appeared in the 
Proet fding» of tile AcmUmy of Natural Science* of 
Philadelphia, described a new species of white 
worm, under the name of Fridericia agricola. He 
made also the following statement relative thereto : 
— " These worms are slow and sluggish in move- 
ment, and rest most of the time coiled up more or 
less tightly. They are very plentiful in early 
spring about the lawns and meadows of Wayne, 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, where they are 
found most frequently coiled up among the bulbous 
underground stems of Garlic Later, during the 
summer, they become very scarce, apparently dying 
off, as almost none could be found on digging to a 




never boon fully described in any English journal, 
it seems desirable to give a pretty full account of 
the worm, with a few drawings, setting forth the 
main characteristics. There is a considerable varia- 
tion in many particulars between one specimen and 
another, which largely depends on the ago and 
development. I find them to be about SO mm. or 
] inch in length, and to consist of about 50 segments. 
Moore gives a length of 20 to 25 mm., and 65 seg- 
ments for a mature worm. The sefce vary in 
number, from two to six. In some worms, only 
one pair of seta is found in each bundle in the 
hinder half of the worm (fig. 139) ; but more fre 
quently there are three or four, while five or six is 




the normal number in the front half. As with 
other species of Fridericia, the central seta; are 
always smaller than the outer, their proportionate 
sizes being represented by the camera lucid* 
drawings appended herewith. "Sometimes the 
number is respectively five or three, owing to 
retention of one seta of the larger outer pair for 
a groater length of time than its fellow" (Moore). 
The discarded seUe seem to find their way into the 
coelom rather than fall outside the body, and they 
then appear more or less rubbed down or imperfect, 
asseeu in tbe illustration (fig. 138). I find the head- 
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pore between the proetomium and tbe first seg- 
ment, and the dorsal porea commencing with the 
seventh segment, as Mr. Moore remarks. 

Coming now to the study of the internal charac- 
ter*, we find the following distinguishing features. 
Moore says the brain, or supra-cesophageal ganglion, 
U like that of F. longs, Moore ; two-thirds as 
broad as long, and convex behind. This agree* 
with my woodcut (fig. 140), but I may add that the 
front also has a prominent convexity. The nerve- 
chord also in the front segments shown some 
features which are characteristic. " The salivary 
glands are conspicuous, and each is divided 
into from live to seven slender tabular 
branches, which may themselves be simple, or pro- 
vided with one or two lateral twig*. The tubes are 
of very irregular diameter. As Mr. Moore gives a 
figure of one of these glands, it may be compared 
with my own (fig. 142), taken from microscopic pre- 
paration with camera lucid*. Tho same applies to 
the spermathecse (fig. 141), which open between seg- 
ments four and five, lying in the latter segment in 
contact with the intestine. "The long, slender 
•talks are from six to seven times the length of the 
sacculated portion. The enlarged portion consists 
of a central thick-walled cylindrical region, capped 
by a thinner- walled, mure or less conical piece, 
which at its apex opens into the (esophageal lumen. 
A single pair of accessory sacs arise opposite to 
each other from the base of the thick-walled 
region." In one specimen from Kent the sacs were 
triple, in this respect allying the .worm to F. 
ulmicola, Friend. "These sacs," Mr. Moore con- 
tinues, ' ' are of subspherical, or sometime* more or 
lesa flattened shape [depending on age and develop- 
ment], and when fully developed, quite as large as 
the primary sac. No glands are present at the 
mouth of the Bpermatbeca." This is a point of 
great importance for purposes of diagnosis. Mr. 
Moore says nothing of the septal glands. I find 
these to consist of three pairs, lying in segments 
four, six, and seven, the sacs of the spermalheca; 
being in segment five. I have not yet studied the 
nephridia, but Moore says "the anteseptal portion 
is ovate, the post-septa! slender, with a dorsal lobe 
about equalling in size the anteseptal. The terminal 
duct passes forward nearly to the septum, and then 
bends sharply backwards to its external pore." I 
have studied the blood-vessels of the first four 
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attention needs to be paid to this characteristic. 
I find that the proetomium sometimes tends to 
become papillose. In the adult worm no setit 
appear on segment twelve where the girdle is 
situated. A pair of large pores occur here, from 
which protrude hyaline sacs. The girdle usually 
extends into the thirteenth segment, I have not 
observed the segment in which the dorsal vessel 
originates. 

The question now arises, is Fridericia agricola, 
Moore, injurious to grass and cultivated plants! 
I am bound to say that when I fonnd it in Camber- 
land, there was not the slightest ground for 
suspicion. In the one case it was discovered at a 
roadside drinking- trough, where the water from 
upland pasture* trickled over moss and grass. In 
the other case, it was j ust under the crown of the 
soil in grass by the water-side, and was, in my 
opinion, living on vegetable debris, and not on the 
living grass. I have enquired of Mr. Whitehead 
whether the meadow was low-lying, and find it is so. 
I should *ay the worms are not hastily to be con- 
demned ; though tbey were found in the stem* of 
grasses, they may have been there as scavengers, 
because the grass was already injured. A wide 
field of inquiry i* opened up, and as I have for 
some years been making a special study of the 
white worms in relation to agriculture, floriculture, 
and horticulture, 1 propose to give some account, 
in some further article*, of white worms found in 
the manure used for gardens and pastures. Mean- 
while, I shall be glad to hear of any facts which 
tend to throw light on a subject which is of the 
highest importance in its bearing on the future of 
agriculture. IfUi/erk Friend, Orker Hili, Tipton. 



DESTRUCTIVE FUNGI. 

A Willow -Dbstsotiho Fundus (Cryptomyoes 
aureus, Mass.).— A visit to the Norfolk Broads when 
the ground is covered by snow all over the rest of the 
country, i* not perhaps an ideal way of taking ^holi- 
day, but certain fungi have to be obtained during 
the winter if one want* them to germinate to the 
best advantage. On the bank* of a stream running 
Into one of the Broads a number of stunted Willows 
were observed. On examination it was found that 
their stunted growth was due to this parasite, 
which, at the time of observation, was in fnll 
vigour, for evidently ihis is a fungus which fructi- 
fies at all seasons of the year. It wss originally 
figured by Sowerby in his English Fungi, t. 3S6, 
under the name nf Sphieria aurea. It first appear* 
on the young twigs, upon which the shining black 
patches are surrounded by a very marked bright 
yellow border that contrasts strikingly with the 
smooth green bark. On rather older twigs the 
yellow circumferential zones are not so distinct, 
while upon older branches still they are practically 
not observable. After a time the shining outer 
stroma covering the young spots ruptures, and the 
sporidia escape very much after the style of the 
Rhytismte. The patches of disease extend in a 



dimidiate pileui ; the others were effused. The 
total number would never have been suspected hid 
not the hollow stomp been large enough to crawl 
into. They were then seen affixed not only to the 
aides, bnt adhering to the roof of tbe tunnels, which 
represented the main roots. As a matter of fact, we 
must regard Polypoms ulmarjus as an Rim hollow 
ing parasite. It is unlike P. fraxineus, forwheu this 
fungus once attacks a living Ash, the tree ii doomed, 
and seldom lives, according to my experience, mare 
than a year or two ; but with P. ulmarius ths case 
is different, the affected trees become hollow but 
continue to live for years. Both species are fonnd 
most frequently upon the base of the trunks. A 
section of P. ulmarius shows tbat it is perennial. 
The yellow-brown tubes contrast with the white 
flesh, so tbat it b easy to see the manner in which 
the sporophorea have been developed. How they 
are superimposed one upon another, and that not 
only so, but that the earlier are included in the 
later. The point which interests us is that it it 
essentisllyforit* manner of growth, a tree-hollowing 
fungus, and that it is a trne parasite. The question of 
" tree hollowing " is one which has not received the 
attention it deserves. Hartig has shown haw P. 
annoaus (Trametes radiciaperda) causes piping in 
Larch-trees by the mycelium creeping along tbe 



Fib. 143,— f-oi.rnmus il marks -. 

i hollowwl main tout or an Elm, at Aahwlckan Hull, Klajfa Lynn, Aprils, ISwll. 
c, Spirophore ; n, flyntoM tube*. C. ft. V. nd nat. ifrf. 



centrifugal manner, so that the branches denuded 
of their bark, with the outer segment of the woody 
tissues dead and blackened by the fungus, present 
a very deplorable appearance. The affected 
branches die after a time, hence the blighted and 
stunted look of the affected shrub*. C. B. P. 



This is a fungus the sporophores of which are not 
found every day, probably because they are not 
looked for in the right place. Unlike most Poly- 
pori the pilei are formed inside the tree, not outside, 
hence it is useless to look for them excepting in 
hollow trees. It has long been known as a British 
fungus. Sowerby figured it in his English Fungi, 
t. 88, in 1797. Mr. Berkeley in the Oattinti says it is 
found " in old Elm trees," and that it is common. 
His figure, plate 10, tig. 5, is a very poor one, for 
instead of the pilous being blackish, as he repre- 
sents, it is whitish. The margin is always white, 
and the tubes yellowish or orange, not alternately 
red and white, as his figure shows them. In 
reality, it seldom forms a pilous at all — at least, not 
a pilaus with a free edge. The specimen on this page 
(fig. 143) was gathered from the interior of a huge 
Tilm , overturned by the wind, which grew at Aah- 
wickeD. Hall near King's Lynn, There were about 
ily one of which bad formed a 



roots, and so upwards into the trunk ; the attacked 
trees, however, are soon killed. But what causes 
the hollowing of our Asb, Willow, and Oak-trees ' 
In a communication I made some time ago, I 
pointed ont how the Oaks of Sherwood Forest 
were affected when they fell a prey to Polyponui 
nulphuretis— by having the whole of the interior of 
the trunk destroyed. P. ulmarius does the sane 
for the Elm ; but what is the cause of the Willow 
losing its interior* This is a question well worth 
working ont, for Willow wood has a distinct com- 
mercial value for certain purpose*. Ths note an 
"A Mammoth Willow," on p. 215 of theOamVac"' 
Chronicle, April 8, 1899, shows how comparatively 
seldom these trees attain any sise in a condition of 
commercial value. C. B. P. 

Dttopexla FT79JSPOR*, Dt Not, AN Alms.. 
DESTEOVlHa Paiustts. 
During the past winter my attention baa beef 
directed from time to time to the Pyrenomyeetes of 
the common Alder (Alnua glutinosa). In the month 
of February, some observations were made which 
may be of interest. February is the month ;«■' 
trctlltnce in which to find the Spuaariacca! in frail, 
as tbe late Mr. Frederick Curry pointed ont to me 
more than thirty years ago. By fruit, we (heo 
meant ascigerou* fructification, and in those day) 
our interest was With what tbe fungus was lit*, 
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whereas, now it ia mora with what it does. No one 
drammed at that lime that Sphaitia ditopa, Ft., aa 
it waa then called, was anything but a saprophyte 
which grew on dead Alder atioki, because they were 
dead. That the Pyrenomycetaa are many of them 
true parasites aeema somewhat difficult for ui in 
this country to grasp, 10 essentially eonaervative 
are we in out intellectual proclivities, yet anch ia 
the cage ; although many of the Spherics are both 
saprophytic aa well aa parasitic in their mode 
of life. 

The fungus in question (Sg. 144), ia found upon 
dead Alder twigs while they are still attached to the 
eras*. The bark of the affected branches assumes a 
bright red-brown hue, which contrasts strikingly 
with the dark greenish hue of the bark of the living 
twigs. If an affected tree or bash be examined, it will 
be seen that while many of the red-brown shoot* are 
dead quite down to their attachment to the trunk, 
yet there are vary many in which the tips only 
have lost their vitality, as in the specimen sent 
(fig- 144, i). Theliaeof demarcation between thedead 
and the living tissues is so abrupt, that it ia evident 
the tree has made an effort to limit the inroad of 
the parasite, in much the same way as gangrene is 
limited in animal tiaanes. Another point ia that 
the fungus is a wound -paraaite, for the affected 
twigs all show an old injury of some sort. This 
may be a broken end where an animal has bitten a 
piece off, or partial break ; a "green stick fracture" 
from somebody or something brushing roughly past, 
or where a minute lateral apray has been knocked 
off, or even a cleau-cut end, the wound made by a 
pruning -knife or a hedge -trimmer's tool. On the 
dead portion of the twig one finds a nnmber of 
black dots, the oBtiola of the perithecia, which not 
only project just above the epidermis, bat are the 
summits of distinct conical elevations, caused by 
the upheaval of the cuticular layer of the bark by 
tho perithecia; these can be both seen and felt. 
If the outer layer of the bark be peeled off, the 
perithecia will be found to come off with it, and 
to adhere to its under surface aa little black dots 
(Bg. 144, ■), 

Should the examination happen to be made where 
the fungus is in fnll vigour, the perithecia will be 
seen as plump, spherical, black bodies, like Mustard- 
seed, filled with whitest jelly (fig. 144,'). If the plant 
ia past its best, or if the twig be thoroughly dry, 
then the perithecia will be collapsed, and instead of 
being spherical they will be concave or saucer 
shape (fig. 144,4). Much, therefore, depends upon the 
time of the year the dissection is made. Dead 
twigs hang on Alder bushes all the year, and 
probably for more than the year, but the perfect 
fungus will only be encountered during the winter 
months, say, between December and March, Ita 
mycelium would be present, no doubt, in an active, 
but by no means an easily recognisable condition 
until the perithecia are formed. The whitish jelly 
consists of a maas of asci and sporidia. The asci 
are about 100 ro.k. long, and 15 wide (fig. 144, <>). 
The sporidia (fig. 144, -">) are numerous, 15—25 by 
2 — 3 m.k. Dr. Behm thinks there are 24 in each 
ascus, but they are very difficult to count, aa they 
adhere to one another. 

Ditopella fiksispors is not the only pyrenoniycete 
parasite upon Alder ; for as long ago at 1HSS, Dr. 
E. Roatrup, in a paper entitled, " I.'uder sa-gelser 
over Snyltesvampes Angreb paa Skovtner," 
1883— 1889, p. 324, has shown that Cryptospora 
suffusa iu ita aacigerous condition, is parasitic in 
habit; while more recently V. Tnbeuf in 1892, in a 
paper entitled, "Zwei Feinde der Alpenerle," 
shows that iu the Alps, AIuub viridis is the host of 
Valsa dystonia, Rebus, and that considerable injury 
is caused by it in the Tyrol. In the account of 
Tnbeuf's work on this point, at given in the 
English translation of bis Di>#aH* oj Plant*, 
p. 226, a curious slip occurs, where it is said, "Mot 
of the other species of Valsa cause only leaf.spot, 
or occur on dead leaves j" since Valia is not a 
folicolous genus at all, but purely corlicolous. 
Charlc* B. Ptowriy/H, ST.D., Kiny't Lynn, Norfolk, 
April 10, 1699. 



FLOWER NOTES FROM EDGE 
HALL, MALPAS. 

Nrvir was a more complete transformation 
effected in a garden from a nearly flowerleas con- 
dition at the end of May to a general gay display 
on the tenth of June. So long a series of cloudless 
suns is very rare here, and recalls to me the time 
a few years ago when an enthusiastic neighbour 
used to drive 3 miles at seven in the morning to 
catch my Ciatua flowers at their best All my 
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I. A twig, the upper part of which has been killed by tliu 

Kraaite. The Itpjier end {*) ahawe in old fracture, 
rough wbleh the paraaite gained adiiitaaion. Towanla 
the lower end the line of deu imitation between the dead 

scattered over the affected area (reduced luJi). 

I. A iwrlthecluni at maturity (xlU). 

I. A perlttieelam from which the aporidia have oacaj-ed, 
leavlDu It collapsed and empty. The aaiue coll»|«ied 
condition occutj from einiple dealecatlon (x 10). 

5. FkenporMla(xMO). 

i. Aieua containing numerous sporldl»(x«00). 

CTorles B, Pfnirrfpftf, H.D., ml. ual. drl. 



gayest hardy plants are on borders and slopes 

facing the East, and the way to admire all flowers 
is with the sun at your back. But when the light 
has got round into the western half of the sky the 
effect ia spoilt, for hardly any flowers can faee a 



western tun in ita 'full blaze without having a 
withered look. In short, as a general rule Bast is 
the best aspect and West the wont for hardy 
flowers, and early morning it the time to see tbem 

Poppies and Irises seem never to find the tun too 
bright. The best perennial Poppy I have is Mr. 
Carrington Ley's hybrid of P. orientale ; it will 
naver be common, because few gardeners will take 
the trouble to nurse it up from small pieces, as it 
requires. But I have now several plants of it 4 feet 
across, with thirty or forty flowers open at a time, 
with the prospect of a second edition in autumn. 
The flowers support themselves on elegantly-curved 
stems, at different heights from the ground. A 
contrast to this is the upright and atiff-atalked P. 
braetcatum, 6 feet high, with huge deep blood-red 
flowers, which I raised from seed aa a novelty in 
my garden at Eton fifty years ago, and have had 
the original plants, propagated by divisions, ever 
since, and still consider it by far the beet of the 
polymorphous Oriental Poppies. 

About Irises I cannot boast much. Last year 
the Hag Irises, commonly called "German," were 
attacked in the leaves by a destructive mildew 
which seemed to descend from the top to the bases 
and rot the tuber. I dug up and burnt all the 
worst, following the usual advice of plant doctor, 
in such coses. Those whioh were spared arn now 
flowering more profusely than 1 ever have seen 
them doing, and 1 look iu vain for a trace of last 
year'a mildew. 

St. Bruno's Lily is a beautiful plant, which is 
worth improving by selection. The old typo, 
dwarf and compact, has some tendency to hide the 
flowers amongst the foliage, whilst the form called 
in nurseries majus, or gigonteum, flowers only on 
the port of tike stalk above the leaves, and looks 
overgrown and top-heavy. But there ia every 
intermediate, and they grow altogether, as I 
have seen them, in the aame valley in the Pyrenees ; 
and as they seed freely in gardens, selections may- 
be made with foliage thin and flower-stalks 
plentiful. In parts of the garden where a wilderness 
is allowed to prevail, Tholietrum aqnilegiarfolium 
and Asphodelu* ramosus are now making a great 
show. An authority in art told me I ought to weed 
out the purple meadow lines, growing only the 
white ; but I own I like them mixed, as I havu 
seen them by their native streams in the South of 
France. As for the Asphodel, the same friend waa 
delighted to see it, as the only knew before the 
pretty name and the pretty fable of the Elyaian 
meadows where it grows. It is true that a dense 
mass of these stout stalks, II feet high, might 
rather impede the free movement of mortals, 
but ghosts might float through them without in- 
convenience ; but perhaps the Asphodel which 
Homer knew was quite different frcm what men 
now call by that name. Heuchera sanguines 
suffered very much from the wet winter followed 
by hard frosts, and is only now recovering par- 
tially ; but a hybrid of it with H. cylindrica, 
having flowers of a varied and lively pink, is much 
more hardy, and is now very full of flower. This 
is tho best of several hybrids which H. sanguines 
baa produced in my garden, and ripens seed which 
grows into many fresh varieties of colour, from 
white to scarlet. Incarvillea Delavayi, a Chinese 
perennial, now getting into general cultivotion, 
with pink flowers like those of a very large 
Mimulus, bos done very well this year. It 
hardly looks as if it would rough it iu au 
ordinary border ; if it does, there will be 
no limit to its quantity, as it seeds abun- 
dantly, and ia easily raised. For one or two 
winters it seemed aa if it would not be hardy, 
but with a small pyramid of ashes over the crowns, 
and a well-drained position, more than a dozen 
plants tn different parts of the garden seem all to 
have survived j and some hove two or three stalks, 
each bearing two or three flowers. Tho orange - 
coloured variety of Moconopsis enmbrica, which I 
brought some years ago from the Pyrenees, sterna 
a more robust form with larger flowers than the 
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yellow type ; but it has not the bright orange to 
be found in Papaver nuflicaule. 

Speaking of orange-coloured flowers, why is 
TroUius " Orange Globe " bo named ? I bought it, 
expecting it to be orange-coloured, and when I 
sent a flower and a remonstrance to the nurseryman, 
Jm told me it was quite genuine and orange— but I 
•all it yellow. I have for several years grown 
Trolliuses (hybrids, I believe, of T. asiaticus), and 
improved them by selection till I have a strain of 
the colour of Calendula officinalis. The so-called 
" Orange Globe " is a fine handsome flower, which 
I cannot beat for size, but is far from being of that 
celour. 

I wall mention only three alpines. .^thionema 
grandiflorum, some of the plants densely flowered, 
and 2 feet across, is the brightest ornament of my 
rookery, very vivid pink. My friend the lady 
artist, mentioned above, tells me I ought not to 
admire the colour, as it is " too pink ; " but I do 
admire it— very much. Another alpine of which I 
am proud, which is also very bright pink, is 
Lychnis Lagascs. For many years 1 oould never 
keep it through winter ; the tender perennial 
stalks were broken to pieoes by snow and frost ; 
but I now grow it in abundance on the perpen- 
dicular face of a brick wall, where it thrives won- 
derfully, some of the plants being several years old, 
and 9 inches or more across, and now quite full of 
flower. 

Lastly, Oxalis enneaphylla, a very elegant and 
distinct Sorrel from the Falkland Islands, has now 
proved itself quite hardy through several wiuters. 
The climate of the Falkland Islands is muoh milder 
in winter than that of England, ice seldom being 
half-an-inch thick ; but I have now several good 
plants from there which the storms of their native 
land seem to have prepared to resist greater cold 
than they have felt at their home. C. Wolley Dod t 
Edge Hall, Malpas, June 10. 



Plant Notes. 

IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUM "MRS. 

HAWLEY." 

This is a new variety raised by Mr. Haw ley 
from Souvenir de Charles Turner, and is being 
distributed from the Royal Nursery, Slough. It 
was brought before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at the recent Temple 
Show, but not in good condition ; and it was 
thought by somo to be too much like the variety 
from which it originated as a seedling. In one of 
tihe Pelargonium-houses at Slough, there is, on a 
plant-stage, a large batch of each of the two 
varieties, placed there for the purposes of com- 
parison. This comparison enables the points of 
difference to be noted. Free in blooming as the 
parent is, the child surpasses it; its wonderful 
floriferousneas is one of its leading features ; the 
flowers have more of crimson in them, and less of 
magenta than those of the parent ; they are 
therefore rightly described as being darker, while 
the habit of growth is auite distinct. There are a 
large number of plants in 48 -pots, and they serve as 
a suitable illustration of the marvels produced 
under good culture in a 48-sized pot. As a decora- 
tive ivy-leaved Pelargonium fordeoorative purposes, 
bearing double flowers, it is well worth cultivation. 
Of its entire distinctness I have not the slightest 
doubt, after an opportunity of seeing the two side 
by side. B. D. 



The Week's Work, 

THE OROHED HOUSES. 

By W. H. Youvo, Orchid Grower to Sir FacDsmiox Wioah, 
Bart, Glare Lawn. Baat Sheen. 

CatUeya Skinneri and C. 8. alba. — Although 
most Cattleyas succeed when grown in baskets, 
these should not be used generally owing to the 
difficulty that arises when the plants need larger 
ones, it being necessary to place the old basket 
bodily into a new and larger one, to prevent irre- 
parable damage to the roots. But for the species 



C. Skinneri, nothing serves the purpose so well as 
teakwood baskets, and providing the potting opera- 
tion be performed in an efficient manner, a long 
period will elapse before a larger one is required. 
Plants whose growths are still within the confines 
of the basket need be re-surfaced only with new 
peat and fresh sphagnum-moss, first removing as 
much of the old material as may be done without 
injuring the roots. Other specimens may be care- 
fully removed from the baskets they are now 
growing in to others of larger sizes. So dispose the 
rhizomes that the growing point will incline towards 
the centre of the basket. Use plenty of crocks, 
and, with the exception of those pieces placed at 
the bottom of the basket, the rest should be placed 
in as upright a position as possible. The plants 
will thrive best if suspended from the roof, or, 
failing this, they should be raised considerably 
above the stage, so that abundance of air may 
circulate around them. 

C. Bowringiana and C. citrina. — C. Bowriogiana 
is now making new growths, and great care is 
needed in watering the plant. The species requires 
a long, complete rest, and even now only sufficient 
water to prevent the bulbs shrivelling should be 
afforded. Place the plants in a light position in 
the CatUeva-house, and do not permit thrips to 
obtain a foothold. C. citrina having flowered, 
should be suspended in a light and airy position 
in a cool-house, and be afforded sufficient water as 
will prevent the newly- made pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling. 

Trichopilias. — T. suavis, tortilis, crispa and 
mareinata succeed best in baskets, which are sus- 
pended from the roof of the Cattleya-house, in a 
position where there is the greatest degree of shade, 
and excepting when tho plants are rooting actively, 
a very moderate supply of water is needed. In 
most instances the plants have passed out of flower. 
Pick away some of the old potting material and re- 
surface with good peat and fresh sphagnum moss, 
using the latter sparingly. Any specimens re- 
quiring new baskets, should be carefully removed 
by taking out the corner pins of the baskets, and 
afterwards the bars separately. Afford a good 
supply of drainage materials, and surface with 
fibrous peat and a few bits of sphagnum moss. T. 
coccinea, and T. (Holcia) sanguineolenta, require 
to be grown in pots, otherwise the above treat- 
ment will be suitable. T. fragrans, and the large- 
flowered form, nobilis, need a cooler temperature, 
and I generally place them with the Odonto- 
glossum orispum, the treatment they require being 
fcimilar. But when the bulbs have become matured, 
water will only be required at long intervals of time. 

THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By C. Hamaiir, Gardener to J. B. Furtescos, Isq., Dropmorr, 

Maidenhead. 

SwefJ Cherries. — The fruits on the earliest Sweet 
Cherries on wall- trees are swelling rapidly and 
changing colour, and the trees should be covered 
with nets to safeguard the fruits, or the blackbirds, 
thrushes, and starlings will devour them as fast as 
they change colour. Bigarreau de Schreken, a good 
and free- cropping Cherry, is one of the earliest, and 
fruits of this variety are now nearly ready for 
consumption. In suspending nets from the top of 
a fruit-wall, a few forked sticks should be made 
use of for keeping it far enough away so as to 
prevent the birds reaching the fruits through the 
meshes ; at the base it may be pegged out a yard 
or more away from the wall. The ends should be 
carefully secured to the wall. Should black-fly 
infest the shoots, the points of those not required 
to be laid in should be removed and burnt, while 
for those which must be retained a strong extract 
of Quassia should be prepared, and the points 
dipped in it, as syringing or wetting the fruits 
witn this bitter insecticide is not permissible at 
this date. Trees of later varieties should be 
afforded water copiously at the root weekly, more 
especially if the weather be hot and dry, and the 
land of a light nature. 

Currants and Gooseberries. — These fruits are 
making a good deal of growth, and the laterals may 
be stopped by pinching out the point of the shoot 
at the fourth or fifth leaf. Currants are often 
infested with fly on the points of the young growths, 
and the pinching destroys many of the aphides. 
The main shoots of young bushes, or those whose 
size it is wished to increase, should be allowed to 
extend without stopping the points. These may be 
dressed with Quassia, as recommended for Cherries. 
Where large ripe Gooseberries are required for the 



dessert, the more heavily-cropped bushes should be 
thinned of some of the unripe fruits whilst these 
are still smalL If red-spider appears on the foliage, 
afford the bushes two or three arenchingB with the 
garden-engine on successive evenings, making use 
of a weak solution of Gishurst Compound-snap and 
water, or strong soap-suds made with soft-soap ; 
and a few days afterwards apply clear water to 
clean the bushes of all traces of soap. 

Caterpillars of the Ooosel»erry Saw-fly.— \l the 
attack of these troublesome creatures is not a 
severe one, hand-picking or shaking the bushes 
after spreading a sheet beneath the bush will suffice 
to clear them. The poisonous Hellebore-powder, 
commonly recommended for this kind of insect 
destruction, should ooly be used when other means 
have failed. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By H. Markbam, Gardener to the Earl or Snurroup, 
Wrotham Park. Baraet 

Potatos. — The plots of late Potatos should now 
be moulded up, first hoeing between the rows, and 
pulling up any large weeds. Should the soil have 
become bard, let it be dug with a fork carefully 
between the rows, after which the earthing up may 
be done. Field-potatos should \p scuffled with a 
horse implement to destroy weeds, choosing dry 
weather to do the work ; and when the tops are 
high enough, lose no time in earthing them up with 
a moulding- plough, otherwise a good deal of damage 
may be done to the tops and tubers. 

Cardoom. — Although this vegetable is not gene- 
rally cultivated, it makes a nice addition to the 
list of culinary vegetables. The plants, if the 
seeds were sown at the proper time, should now be 
in a fit state for planting out in the trenches, pre- 
pared as for Celery, excepting that they may 
oe a trifle wider and deeper. The plants may 
be set out at 18 inches apart. The plants 
having been raised in pots, should be turned 
out with care, and when the planting is finished, 
the whole should have a good application of water 
which has been warmed by exposure to the sun. 

Peas. — Should the weather remain dry, afford 
water freely to the soil on both sides of the rows, 
using alternately with clean water some kind of 
liquid -manure, mulching the entire space between 
the rows, or only for a foot or so alongside the rows, 
with half-decayed manure. If water be pleotifu', 
Peas thou Id be afforded an ccjas.'oaal syiiogn^. 
The rows of late Peas, before being earthed up, 
should be weeded or hoed, then afforded water on 
both sides, aod soon afterwards the soil should 1 e 
drawn up to the plants and sticks put to them. In 
dry weather mildew and thrips have to be guarded 
agaiost, for they check the plants and cause them 
to pod too early, which makes it difficult to keep 
up a regular supply for table. In order to avoid 
this, afford water abundantly at the roots, alternated 
with manure- water. Copious syringinos will help 
greatly to keep the plants free from thrips. The 
last sowing may consist of tall Marrowfat early 
varieties, sowing the seed in well - moistened 
trenches. This sowing will afford pods in October, 
provided they are not cut off or greatly checked by 
frosts. The drills or trenches for this sowing may 
be made a little deeper than usual. 

Miscellaneous. — Make sowings at short intervals 
of time of Lettuce, Carrots, Radishes of the break- 
fast and Turnip- rooted varieties ; of Spinach, 
Turnips, and Mustard -and- Cress. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By A. Ohapmaw, Gardener to Captain HoLfoao, WettoaMrt, 

TetbaiT, Gloucester. 

Subtropical*.— The various species and varieties of 
the so- called subtropical plants impart an ornamental 
appearance to the flower garden and the dressed 
grounds surrounding a mansion if the sites of the beds 
are such as befit the plants, and the plants do not 
seem incongruous ; and they are as admissible in a 
geometrical parterre as in the irregular flower 
garden, and in proximity to beds of herbaceous 
perennials as to those rilled with the usual summer 
bedding plants, if only the position is appropriate. 
The aspect selected for them should be one with 
sufficient light to prevent the plants becoming 
drawn, at the same time affords shelter from the 
prevailing strong winds which would spoil their ap- 
pearance. In preparing the beds, let good drainage 
be secured, and soil not less than 18 inches deep, 
consisting of rich loam two-thirds, and rough leaf- 
mould one-third. The surface of the bed should 
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b* to shaped that the oentre rites gradually from the 
■idea, and thus allows the plants to be seen to better 
advantage than in the case of a flat bed. Wigandias, 
large-leaved Solanums, Acacias lophantba, Rici- 
noa, Abutilons, Funkias, Rhus. Cannas. Aralias, 
Melianthua major, variegated Maize, which last- 
named, if it be grown in pots, and these plunged 
in the soil, will keep its variegation perfectly ; 
and Acer Negundo foliis variegata, grown in the 
same way, contrasts well with the darker foliage of 
the other plants. All subtropical plants should be 
thoroughly hardened-off before being planted out, 
and they require liberal feeding, and plenty of water 
when growing, especially those possessing large 
leaves, which, in a certain degree, prevent the 
rain from reaching the roots of the plants. 

Begonias.— The fibrous and tuberous-rooted Be- 
gonias may now be safely beddedout. These 
plants are easy of cultivation, providing their 
needs are well considered at the first, that is, the 
beds should be exposed to direct sunlight, be well 
drained, and consist of a moderately retentive soil. 
Should the staple be of a hungry nature, it is 
well to add leaf-mould, charred soil, and hot-bed 
manure, putting one wheel-barrow load of the latter 
per square yard of the soil, well mixing the whole 
with the staple, and after levelling and shaping the 
beds, make the whole moderately firm by trampling. 
If a bed consists of Begonias alone, the distance at 
which the plants will T>e set will depend on their 
•ise. If they are plants of this year, 9 inches will 
be sufficient ; but two-year- old plants will require 
from 12 to 15 inches. The crown of a tuber should 
not be buried deeper than from 2 to 3 inches, 
and the soil must be pressed firmly round the ball 
of earth and roots. Having planted a bed, afford 
water liberally, and afterwards let the surface of the 
bed be kept somewhat loose with the Dutch-hoe. A 
slight sprinkling overhead with a fine-rose watering- 
pot after a hot, dry day refreshes the plants. 
When in full growth, Begonias may be afforded 
water rather freely. Where special colours in 
masses are required, seedlings are not to be relied 
upon, and the plants employed must be selected as 
regards habit, height, and character and colour of 
the blooms, but as a rule habit and shape and size 
of flower in improved strains go together. In beds 
of mixed colours one cannot go wrong in selecting 
the dwarfer seedlings, and these if they have been 
raised early in the year will now be showing the 
colour of their flowers. Effective beds are formed 
by planting the Begonias further apart than is 
stated, and planting a groundwork of Sedum acre 
and 8. glaucum, and Saxifragra bypnoides, or they 
may themselves be used as a groundwork to taller 
plants with variegated foliage, the colours blending 
or forming an agreeable whole. 

PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

Bj Q. R. yiBLDsa, Gardener to the Dowaoer Lady Howabd 
db Waldejt, 8t James's House, Malvern. 

Coduzum* and Dractenas. — The present is a very 
suitable time for the propagation of these plants in 
quantity for decorative purposes during the winter. 
Plants which have become too tall may be headed 
down, and the young part of the tops inserted in 
small pots, and these plunged in the propagating- 
frame. The stock of Dracaenas may be further 
increased, if necessary, by cutting the stems of the 
plants from which the tops have been taken into 
pieces about 2 inches in length, and inserting these 
thickly in pans filled with sandy soil, taking care 
that they are not placed upside down, and keeping 
the tops of the cuttings level with the soil When 
they have produced a shoot and msde a sufficient 
number of roots, the cuttings should be potted 
into small pots, and subsequently into others of a 
larger size, and grown on until the plants form 
good tops. The propagation of Dracaenas may also 
be effected by means of the fleshy rhizomes, com- 
monly called "toes," which are frequently found 
near the base of the roots of old plants. These 
may be cut off and inserted singly in small pots, 
and treated similarly to the stem-cuttings. A 
position near the glass in a light house, with a 
stove temperature and an abundance of atmospheric 
moisture during the growing season, are essential 
to the production of highly-coloured Codiaaums and 
Dracaenas. 

Miscellaneous. — The points may be pinched out 
of the shoots of Allamandas which are growing 
freely after being cut back ; doing this increases the 
number of flower-shoots. Hardy and half- hardy 
annuals which are being grown in frames for con- 
servatory decoration may, after being hardened by 



inc re a se d ventilation, be stood in the open air. 
Remove the flowers and flower-stems from zonal 
Pelargoniums which are being grown for autumn 
and winter flowering, and pinch the shoots occa- 
sionally, in order to produce bushiness. Show 
Pelargoniums should be stood in a sunny position 
out-of-doors after flowering, to ripeu the growth 
and rest the plants. Afford only occasionally 
water during dry weather, and in rainy weather 
lay the plants on their sides. 

FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 

By W. Struonkll, Gardener to the Right Hon. W. H. Loko, 
Rood Aahton, Trowbridge. 

The Latest Vinery. — The Grapes will now be 
ready for thinning, and where Lady Downes, Aln- 
wick Seedling, or Gros Colman comprise the sorts 
grown, very careful thinning will be needed. For 
late- keeping Grapes a much freer hand is desirable ; 
crowded bunches are always bad keepers. The 
berries of Lady Downes and of Gros Colman are 
borne on short, stiff stalks, and they consequently 
need to be thinned severely, irrespective of late 
keeping, than such long-stalked berries as Black 
Hamburg. Alnwick Seedling is a fine mid-winter 
Grape, but the blooms do not always set regularly, 
and the final thinning of berries and of bunches of 
this variety may be deferred a short time. The 
work of tying down the laterals should precede the 
thinning, and no crowding of these must be allowed. 
Encourage rapid growth by closing the house early 
in the afternoon, and maintain a fair amount of 
warmth in the hot water-pipes at night. Remove 
all useless lateral growths once each week, pinch- 
ing them back to within one joint whence they 
issue after the first stooping. If any of the old 
canes have grown unsightly, encourage a young 
rod from the base of the existing ones, allow- 
ing this to extend to about 8 or 9 feet before it is 
finally stopped. Vigorous Vines will furnish the 
roof with a new rod in two or three years. An 
unsatisfactory Vine can often be replaced by 
extending an adjoining one, and this is more satis- 
factory than planting a young Vine in an old border. 
In bad cases it may be advantageous to cut an old 
rod back to the height of the front trellis, in order 
to induce a satisfactory break. In this there is the 
sacrifice of a year's crop, but the practice often 
produces such an improvement that the loss is well 
repaid. 

Tlie Early Peach-house. — Fruits of the earliest 
Peaches and Nectarines having been gathered from 
the trees, let all the shoots which have borne 
fruits be removed so far as they can be spared, 
and tie-in those of the current season's growth, in 
order to cover the trellises without in the least 
crowding the new wood. Admit air abundantly 
by night and day, so as to keep the temperature 
low. Houses that are b'ghtly built are better for 
being slightly shaded, either by syringing the 
glass with prepared summer-shading or whiting 
mixed thinly with milk. A double thickness of 
fish- netting drawn over the roof would serve the 
purpose as well, if not better ; but anything 
affording much shade must be avoided. A slight 
amount of shade not only prevents a high tempera- 
ture, but checks premature ripening of the wood, 
buds, and foliage, to which may be attributed 
much of the trouble caused in the winter by bud- 
dropping. Red-spider is much in evidence this 
summer, encouraged, no doubt, by the sudden 
access of temperature, and the daily syringing of 
the trees should not be relaxed, but rather more 
vigorously applied where spider is present, or 
irremedial damage will be done. The borders 
should have copious applications of water, especially 
such of them as are filled with young roots. A 
mulch to such borders is a great value in con- 
serving the moisture in the soil and keeping it 
cooL Pot-trees having been cleared of their fruits 
may be plunged in the soil outdoors, in a partially 
shaded position at the first, as too much sunshine 
may cause them to drop their leaves early. Afford 
the soil in the pots a thick mulch of strawy litter, 
and water whenever the soil is found to be getting 
dry. A daily syringing morning and evening will 
keep these trees healthy and free from insects. 

The Second Early Peach houne.— The fruits of 
Peaches Dr. Hogg, Bellegarde, Stirling Castle, 
Dymond, Royal George, A'Bec, and Halo's Early, 
now ripening generally, w m, with careful ventilat- 
iog and shading, be nwje to- prolong the season 
of forced Peaches for j!*L e time longer. Let all 
fruits that are tit f ^L D le ** plucked every 
morning, and do not * , \.fc the daily syringing of 
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the trees in sunny weather. It is advisable in 
syringing trees having ripening fruits upon them to 
do this early in the afternoon, so that the foliage 
and fruits may become dry before nightfall. The 
fruit of the Nectarine is more liable than that of 
the Peach to split if much wetted when ripening. 
The water used at this stage should be quite dear, 
as dirt cannot be removed from the skin of ripe 
fruits. Let the fruits be as much exposed to the 
sun as possible during the final swelling, or the 
colour will be poor, and flavour not of the best. 
The second early house is the better for having 
constant ventilation after this date. Suppress 
all superfluous laterals, and tie-in the shoots neatly 
as occasion may require ; pinching back secondary 
growths to one leaf. Bare spaces in established 
trees can be furnished another season by inserting 
wood-buds in the branches at the present time, 
taking them from strong shoots on healthy trees. 
The methods adopted with Roses is suited to the 
budding of the Peach or Nectarine. It is only 
from the early-started trees in forcing-houses that 
such buds can now be obtained, and these buds 
should be inserted near the base of the most 
convenient branches, and always on the upper side 
of them. It is always well to put a label bearing 
the name of the variety on the budded branch. 
Seedling trees, if strong enough, may be budded, 
but not placing more than one variety on one tree* 



THE APIABY. 



By Expsst. 

Returning swarm*. — When swarms are not de- 
sired, all queen cells should be removed immedi- 
ately after the swarm has issued, and in the evening 
the bees may be returned in the usual way. 
Examine and make sure that all queens of this year 
are laying, if they are, encourage them to breed as 
many young bees as possible before ovipositing 
ceases for the season. Such will make the very 
best stocks for future work. 

Ventilation. — If bees exhibit signs of distress by 
hanging out in very hot weather, give ventilation 
at the bottom of the hive by raising it up a little 
from the floor-board, lowering it again at night. 
Hives with sliding floors may have them withdrawn 
a little, or lowered at the front, during the hottest 
part of the day ; entrances also should be enlarged as 
much as possible, and shaded if it can be conveniently 
done. Sometimes it becomes necessary to remove 
the wrappings of surplus boxes, and to slightly 
raise the roots which cover them, in order to allow 
a current of air to play about the supers. It is, 
however, not often needful to take all these pre- 
cautions, unless in exceptionally hot summers, 
when more care than usual is required, but a little 
extra attention at such times is well repaid. 



GRAPE8 IN SURREY.— The Sutrey Mayazine 
for May, mentions that: — "Mr. Bennett, of 
Cobbam, among other Surrey growers, produces 
Grapes of the first quality by scores of tons in a 
crystal-covered field, and worthy of special mention 
is the most remarkable Vine in Britain, as raised 
and grown by Mr. M. Davis, at Roehampton. 
Its seven main stems extend in the aggregate more 
than a quarter of a mile, and the Vine dwarfs 
beyond all comparison the famous old monarch at 
Hampton Court. It produced fruit for the royal 
table on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee, and 
when the Vine was inspected by Paderewski, the 
great master was so charmed that he charmed the 
family of his guide in return by filling the 
gardener's cottage with melody on Miss Davis's 
piano— a performance of its kind that may be 
regarded as unique ! " 

Wedding of a Well-Known Gardener.^ 

On Wednesday, 14th inst., at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, the marriage took place of Mr. £. T. 
Gilman, for many years head gardener to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot at Ingestre Hall, 
Staffordshire, and of late years in charge of the 
gardens at Alton Towers, Cheadle, and Miss £. 
Butters. The ceremony was largely attended by 
the friends of both parties, and the reception was 
held after the wedding by the kindness of Mrs. 
Alfred Morrison, at 26, Bruton Street. The 
happy pair received a large number of presents 
from their mutual friends, and they left for 
Brighton in the afternoon for the honeymoon. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



New paper*. —Corr e spondents tending newspapers should bs 
cartful to mark the paragraphs they wish (he Editor to see. 

Illustrations.— The Editor viU thankfully native and select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, flowers, trees, de.; but 
he cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 



JuN|sO0 /Roysl Oxfordshire Horticultural 
* \ Society's Show. 

Tn«v 01 / R * 3 Show at Shanklin. Isle of 

JUN1E 21 J WIght 

Jcxb 25— Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 

{Windsor Rose and Horticultural 
Show. 
Royal Botanic Society, Meeting. 



wedne8day, 
Vbiday, 



8ALE8. 

t Begonias, Palms, 



Greenhouse 



June 21 1 Plants, Japanese Lilies, &c., at 
( Prothcroe <fc Morris* Rooms. 



June 23 



Imported and Established Orchids 



\ Impo 
{ at J 



Protheroe & Morris' Rooms. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken In the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chlswick, London, for 
the period June 4 to June 10, 1899. Height above sea* 
level 24 feet. 
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deg.deg.deg.deg. 
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512 
50-0 
49-9 
48*5 
50-9 



71*8'59-8 82*7 
699 63-5 79-8 
70'0J6O*8J75-9 
56*2j49'8 62-8 
55*1 48-6'58'9 
M-7 50*5 87*8 



ins. deg. deg. 
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59*7 
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deg. deg. 
531 41-1 
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53-9 
54*8 
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54*9 



41-9 
430 
41-6 
47* 
47-1 
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54-2 43-6 



Remarks. — The weather during the week has been remark- 
able for cold, drying winds, mostly from the east No rain 
has fallen since May 24. 

Atiuoi Tkhpsbatuhc for the ensuing week, deduced from 

Observations of Forty-three Years, at Ghiiwick.— 4SX"8*. 
Actual Tkmpkraturxs : — 

London.— Jnne 14 (12 p.m.): Max. 60° ; Min. 45°. 
Provinces.— June 14 (6 p.m.): Max. 62*, W. Ireland; 
Min. 52\N.E England. 
Fine; to rain. 



The intricacies of botanical no- 

No^enciauJrc. menclature are perplexing enough 
to experts, and in spite of con- 
ferences and congresses there are still many 
who prefer self-made law to any other. The 
attempt to secure uniformity of practice seems 
doomed to be futile ; it is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that gardeners should feel that they too 
have a right to make use of terms in their own 
sense without regard to the authority of others. 
In most cases, as in certain more serious 
matters with which the public mind is con- 
cerned just now, the matters in contention are 
essentially trivial and relatively unimportant. 

It is convenience rather than principle that 
is at stake in most of these questions of nomen- 
clature. Provided that the meaning in which a 
particular term is used is clear alike to him who 
uses it, and to him to whom it is addressed, 
the actual term made use of is relatively unim- 
portant, unless for historical purposes. Never- 



theless, much confusion will be avoided if some 
sort of agreement can be come to, and hence, 
while we ^object to certain details, we wel- 
come the efforts made by the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society (the second edition of whose 
Units for Judging has just been published) 
and other bodies to give precision to certain 
terms for the guidance of judges and others. 

Some schedule makers and many gardeners 
are great offenders in the way of nomenclature ; 
and some judges, from whom we look for 
accuracy, are no better. In the Bides for 
Judging, even, we find such expressions as the 
" Brassica tribe," and that " all natural genera 
are kinds, and all variations within a genus are 
varieties. Peaches and Nectarines, and the 
Cabbage tribe are notable exceptions to this ; 
black and white Grapes are also for exhibition 
allowed as distinot kinds." We are expressly 
told that these pronouncements are arbitrary, 
and devised for exhibition purposes, else we 
might have protested against a method of 
grouping which excludes specie* altogether, and 
is in itself very confusing to those who are 
accustomed to the ordinary rules of botanical 
classification. What must it be to those un- 
trained in the work of defining and mar- 
shalling groups of facts and phenomena? 
Orders, families, genera, species, sections, 
tribes, varieties, kinds, sorts, and so forth, are 
treated in ordinary language, as if they were 
of equal value and legitimately interchangeable 
— we have daily experience of this. It is as if 
we confused continents, islands, archipelagos, 
countries, provinces, peninsulas, counties, and 
parishes, and took one for the other indis- 
criminately ; or, as if we attached the same 
meaning to army-oorps, brigades, regiments, 
squadrons, companies, and so forth. 

It is curious that whilst the absurdity in 
these cases is apparent to everyone, in the 
divisions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
it is otherwise. This may, perhaps, arise from 
the difficulty or impossibility of framing a precise 
definition of the word * ' species. " Could we have 
a fixed unit as a starting point, its divisions and 
multiples could be made definite also. But in 
natural productions there is no fixity, but only 
a relative degree of constancy. A " species" 
we may take to include all those individual 
plants which had a common origin from the 
same original parents. But who is to prove 
that this was the case \ Who can be infallible 
in such a matter? Not even the youngest of 
us ! As Asa Gray said, species are " judg- 
ments. 1 ' The wider and deeper the knowledge 
of the judge, the more deference we pay to his 
judgment. 

Illustrations, in this case, are better than 
definitions. Here, then, is one : the Grape-vine, 
which botanists know as Vitis vinifera, is a 
species ; it is the species <4 vinifera" of the genus 
Vitis. It happens to be the only European 
species, and therefore confusion is not likely to 
occur. But there are numerous American 
species such as Vitis Labrusca, «fcc. , very much 
like, but amply differing from the European 
species ; consequently the American Vines and 
the European Vines are placed in one genus 
called Vitis. In like manner there are other 
genera nearly allied to Vitis, but differing 
from it, such are Cissus, Ampelopsis, Leea, &c. 
These genera in their turn are combined into 
one natural order, the Vitaceee, all the members 
of which are allied one to the other by ties of 
blood-relationship, so that, starting with species, 
we have progressively higher and more compre- 
hensive groups of genera, orders, sub-classes, 
classes, and so on. 



It is, however, with the lower groups, the 
sub-divisions of a species, that gardeners are 
most concerned, and here it is that the trouble 
with such vaguely-defined words as " kinds," 
' ' sorts, " and ' ' varieties " comes in. 

A species consists of an infinite number of 
individual plants, which all had, or, from their 
great resemblance and the circumstance that 
their characteristics are generally, hut not 
invariably, reproduced in their offspring, are 
assumed to have had, a common origin. 
But when we come to scan the individuals 
comprising the species, we find consider- 
able variation among them, just as there is 
in a family of human beings, the offspring of 
the same parents. And thus we get various 
degrees or grades of variation, which botanists 
note as sub-species, varieties, variations, forms, 
and so on in descending order, each group less 
comprehensive than its predecessor. 

Take the case of the Grape-vine again : Vitis 
vinifera varies greatly, but we do not think 
that the variation is sufficiently important to 
justify the formation of a sub-species, but 
that is a matter of opinion. Of varieties 
there are two principal ones, those with 
black and those with white berries respec- 
tively, and of each of these there are innumer- 
able minor variations — Black Hamburghs, 
Alicantes, Gros Colman, Muscat, and so forth. 
This subdivision is intelligible to any botanist, 
and is in conformity with the rules accepted by 
the Paris Botanical Congress, presided over by 
the late Alphonse de Canih>llb. 

Now, what place shall we give to the word 
* ' kind ? " Where does it come in, in the above 
grouping? We have certain rules for judging 
before us, and we find, as usual, con- 
siderable variation even in this matter. The 
significance attached to the same word by 
the late Mr. M. Dunn in the last communica- 
tion he ever wrote to us only a day or two 
before his death (see Gardeners' Chronkk, 
May 20, 1899, p. 320), is at variance with that 
adopted by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
For our own parts we should, for garden pur- 
poses, aftix the word " kind " or u sort " to any 
group below specific rank, which is nevertheless 
sufficiently distinct to enable us to apply ft 
name to it ; thus, we should call Black Ham- 
burgh a kind, Alicante another kind of Grape, 
and so on ; just as in the case of Roses, we 
should esteem General Jacqueminot to be a 
kind, and Souvenir de la Malmaison to be 
another kind ; or, in the case of dogs, retrievers, 
pugs, terriers, collies, bull-dogs, would all be 
"kinds" of dogs. If this be admitted, the 
word " kind " would be the equivalent in the 
hierarchy of botanical rank with "variation." 
The grading would thus be : — 
Species. 

Sub-species ( = race, strain). 
Varieties. 

Variations (kinds, or sorts). 
.Forms. 
The term " form " applying to transitory varia- 
tions of minimum degree. Other people would 
prefer to consider "kind" as the equivalent 
of species, and the Royal Horticultural Society 
rules make it the equivalent of a "natural 
genus.' 1 

That this, or any other arrangement, will 
satisfy all people is more than can be expected ; 
but if flower-show societies put forth then- 
own definitions and interpretations, the least 
that exhibitors and judges can do is to conform 
to them loyally at the time, and to endeavour, 
if necessary, to amend them on another 
occasion. 
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PVRUB CORONARIA, fl.-pl. (tig. 1*5). — The 
typo specie* with Urge, delicate, rose-coloured 
flowera, is one of the latest of the ornamental Pears 
to prodnoe its flowers. The flower* and the loog- 
Locping fruits, of the size of a Greengage Plum, 
emit a delicious odour of violets, which can be 



LlNNKAN SOCIETY.— June 1, 1899. DiV A. woolly covering of others, and the general pre. 

GVhtrzb, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. Mr, pondemnoe of the natural order Composite. On 

W. 6. Hkmsjjsv, F.R.S-, F.I, K., exhibited a behalf of Mr. F. N. Ww,i«», F.S.I*, the Secre^ 

selection of High-level Plants from the collections tary read a paper on some Caryopbyllaoeae from 

formerly made by Sir Jowh Hooker, Dr. Thok- Szechuen, with a note on the recent Botanical 

SON, General Sir R, S'J'h^hkv, and mote recently exploration of that province. - 



■i COBONAKU, FLOUK-FLBNO {BEUHTEL) ; 



S FLOWERS DELICATE RUSE. 



detected at a considerable distance. Becbtel's 
variety, P. cojouaria, flore-pleno, flowers, as does 
the type, whilst completely clothed with leaves, and 
possesses large, doable rose-like, fragrant blossoms, 
which render it one of the most beautiful spring 
flowering trees known to ns. We are indebted to 
the kindness of Mr. Gphbletok, Be! grove, 
Queanstown, for the material from which our 
artist prepared the woodcut. 



by Capt. Wklby, Mr. and Mrs. Litti.edale, and 
Mr. Arnold Pike in Northern India, Thibet, and 
Mongolia, many of them from altitudes of 18,000 ts 
19,200 feet. A selection was also shown from the 
collections made in the Andes: by Sir Martin 
Cos wav, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr, Gossk, and 
Mr. Whymfkb, at various altitude* up to 18,500 



feet. The principal point*, referred to 
.•mall siee of t *~ at thepl*P**» J*« 



i the 
protective 



The Dinner of the Royal Horticultural 
Society.— A large number of distinguished for- 
eigners will be present at the Hybridisation Con* 
ference, and it is hoped that a large body of the 
Fellows will assemble to do them honour at the 
meetings and at the dinner on July 12, at the 
Hiitel lletropole. The hospitality shown to 'our 
countryman abroad ia a powerful inducement to us 
to de what we eon en this ocoasion to reciprocate 
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the kindness. Intending diners should oommuni- 
cate at once with the Secretary, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, 117, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

" Botanical Magazine."— The plates in the 

June number are devoted to the illustration of the 
following plants : — 

Begonia venosa, Skan; t. 7657. This is the 
specie* introduced by Mr. Christy, and exhibited 
by him at one of the exhibitions of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It is remarkable for its 
leaves covered with silvery hairs, and for its large 
stipules, with marked reticulate venation. 

Morcea sulphurea, Baker. A small species with 
linear leaves, and small terminal yellow flowers. 
It is a native of the Cape ; t. 7658. 

Kleinia pendula, D.C. ; t. 7659. A species with 
tortuous fleshy stems, minute leaves, and terminal 
heads of crimson flowers. Native of Somaliland. 

Chrysanthemum mpponicum, Watson, in Oar- 
deners' Chronicle, 1897, vol. i., p. 46, and in 1898, 
vol. ii., p. 348, f. 104 ; t. 7660. 

Iris Delavayi, Micheli ; t. 7661. A native of 
Yunnan. The " falls » are purple, with white 
blotches. 

Kenfield, Canterbury.— The extensive col- 
lection of Conifers which was formed by the late 
Mr. R. £. Thomson, and planted some fifty years ago 
under the direction of the late Alderman Masters, 
of Canterbury, is probably the best and most varied 
in the county of Kent. Fine examples of Sequoia 
(Wellingtonia), Abies Mertensiana, A. firm, A. 
Alcockiana, the rare Piceas bracteata, amabilis, 
nobilis, concolor, &c., being represented by large 
specimens. Up to the time of Mr. Thomson's 
death, novelties were constantly being added to 
the collection. The earlier introductions of Japan 
Maples were very conspicuous. During the absence 
of the present owner in India, the pinetum became 
much overgrown, and the work of opening out the 
best and rarest trees has been entrusted to Mr. 
George Buhyard, of the Nurseries, Maidstone. 

National Dahlia Society.— The committee 

of the above Society have made arrangements to 
hold a meeting at the Royal Aquarium, Westmin- 
ster, on Tuesday, September 19, for the purpose of 
affording an additional opportunity for the exhibi- 
tion of seedling Dahlias, and for the awarding of 
the Society's First-class Certificate to such of the 
new varieties exhibited as the committee may 
consider worthy. In order to give additional 
interest to this meeting, it is thought desirable to 
offer prizes in a few competitive classes, and con- 
tributions for this purpose are solicited. The Hon. 
Secretary is Mr. J. F. Hudson, Gunnersbury 
House, Acton. 

The Horticultural College, Swanley.— 

The Governing Body have pleasure in announcing 
that the Rose garden, which has been laid out 
under the superintendence of the Very Rev. The 
Dean of Rochester, who has promised to be 
present, will be opened by the Viscountess Fal. 
mouth, on Thursday, June 29, at 3 p.m., wheu 
the college, grounds, and house of residence for 
women students will be open for inspection. 

Flowers in Season. —Among some of the 

showiest, as a filling for flower-glasses, Ac., are 
the flowers of the hardy Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum. The flowers are very Urge, and they are 
terminal on long stalks, and have pure white 
rays and a yellow disk ; and the plant growing in 
gardens to a height of 6 feet, it forms an admirable 
back-row plant in a border of herbaceous peren- 
nials, or for dotting in the shrubbery. Mr. John 
Davis, of Hoy lake, Cheshire, who sends the blooms, 
informs us that the plant has been in flower since 
May 22, although generally the season in that part 
of the country is three weeks later than the 
average. 

Dr. QOnther Ritter Beck von Manna- 
QETTA has been appointed Professor of Botany in 
the German University of Prague. 



stock-taking: M AY. —The delay experienced 
in the issue of the Trade and Navigation Returns 
for the month of May is amply condoned by the 
work recorded— by the increase of imports from all 
parts of the world, and the enhanced value of the 
exports thereto. The value of the May imports 
was £40,876,828, against £37,706,378 for May, 
1898, a gain of £3, 170,450. This gain extends over 
nearly all sections of the returns. In the food im- 
ports we find Wheat increased by 436,850 cwt., 
but the value decreased by £1,033,706. It may 
appear strange to "the foreigner,' 1 but the value of 
the 41b. loaf does not show a very downward 
tendency. Barley has given way, but Oats increased 
in quantity by 443,470 cwt, and £104,737; eggs 
went up by £69,071 ; butter, £194,596 ; rice rose 
£280,085; sugar of all descriptions increased by 
£152,530 ; hams and bacon fell off both in quantity 
and value ; whilst cheese showed an increase repre- 
sented by £78,245. In dutiable articles tea shows 
an enhanced import, the value rising by £109,021 ; 
coffee decreased in value; cocoa increased by 
£52,435 ; wine dropped £68,694. With the excep. 
tion of rum, all spirits show an enhanced value. 
But here we may fitly give our usual condensed 
summary of imports, as follows :— 



Imports. 


1898. 


1899. 

i 


l Difference. 




£ 


£ 


Total value 


37,706,378 


40,876,828 


^ 8,170,450 


(A.) Articles of food 








and drink — duty 








woe ••• ... ... 


14,420,133 


14,395,814 


—24,290 


(B.) Article* of food 








& drink— dutiable 


1,987,342 


2,078,099 


-I 90,757 


Raw inaterlala for 








textile manufac- 




! 




tures 


5,406,415 


5,537,567 ! 


+ 131,152 


Raw materials for 




1 




sundry industries 








and manufacture* 


3,609,859 


4,435,092 ' 


•« 825,233 


(A.) Miscellaneous 




I 




articles 


1,008,643 


1,186,984 , 


+ 178,341 


(B.) Parcel Poet ... 


110,127 


87,187 | 


—22,940 



We should note that metals show an increase of 
£822,716 ; of this copper stands for £259,684, the 
quantity-column shows but little increase; the 
American ring is responsible for the rest. Of 
course, tin shows an increased value— £160,729; 
nil represents alteration in quantity as compared 
with May, 1898. Oils have gone up £204,054, the 
figures for petroleum showing an increase of 
£ 1 16,773— representing 7,053,786 gallons. In raw 
materials for textiles, cotton, Flax, silk, all show 
a reduction ; whilst Hemp, Jute, wool show a rise. 
In other raw materials, a rise of £825,233 is shown ; 
caoutchouc went up £185,124; gums, £32,797; 
wood and timber show a rise of £178,087 ; Clover 
and Grass-seeds have gone back, Flax or Linseed 
and Rape went up. The section relating to fruits, 
roots, and vegetables is, as usual, very interesting ; 
our extiacts are as under : — 



Imports. 


1898. 


1 1899. 


Difference. 


Fruit*, raw :— 










Apples ... 


bush. 


97,400 


127,422 


+ 80,022 


Cherries 


i» 


10,385 


33,751 


+23,366 


Grapes 


»» 


8,228 


2,981 


-247 


Lemons 


$i 


150,593 


164,219 


+18,626 


Oranges 


it 


208,270 


933,223 


+ 724,953 


*eara ... ... 


ii 


496 


1,305 


+ 809 


Piums 


»i 


91 


408 


+817 


Unenuinerated... 


»i 


88,578 


127,362 


+38,789 


Onions 


ii 


352,899 


660,407 


+308,068 


Potatoa 


cwt. 


1,055,256 , 


1,014,681 


—40,575 


Vegetables, raw, unenu- 


I 






inerated 


value 


£130,513 


£136,600 


+£f,087 



Oranges seemed to " run over" from the vicinity of 
the Monument into every court and alley in the 
metropolis, "specks" being plentiful enough to 
sell at six for Id., and in proportion increased the 
danger to life and limb in the public streets. To 
close with the imports, it is satisfactory to record 
an * increase on the ixve months amounting to 



£1,416,346 ; the figures for the past month being 
£198,403,349, as against £196,987,003 in May of 
last year. We pass now to a brief note on the 

Exports. 

The increase here is £5,138,886, thus gained: 
the total for the month is £23,030,240 ; for May, 
1898, £17,891,354, something like a rise. This it 
obtained, in part, as follows: new ships, not 
registered as British, foot up at £1,974,982 ; coal, 
coke, and fuel, £689,544 ; metals and articles 
manufactured therefrom, except machinery and 
ships, £844,810; machinery and millwork, 
£218,617 ; raw materials, £724,342 ; yarn and 
textile fabrics advanced by £629,269. Here we 
may note that cotton piece goods rose £384,015 ; 
America taking largely, as also in the esse of 
linens, which record again £56,933; all other 
articles, either manufactured or partly manufac- 
tured, have increased some £353,082, and here 
are included railway rolling stock, india-rubber 
goods, products of ooal, £22,650 ; wool, in various 
conditions, £64,779 ; live animals were sent out to 
the value of £7,476 ; articles of food and drink, 
£34,979. But enough of the tale has been told to 
account for the increased activity in the British 
workshop and factory. The increase on the five 
months is placed at £11,447,244, the value for the 
five months just ended being £104,541,727, against 
£93,094,483 set against the corresponding term in 
1898. To illustrate the thoroughness of our trade 
in the East, we make a note respecting the Chinese 
imports and exports. These are valued at 
370,655,538 taels, to which the British dominions 
contribute 233,960,730 taels— over 60 per cent. As 
to the carrying trade of the Chinese Empire under 
foreign flags, Great Britain furnishes 80*74 per 
cent ; Germany, 7*28 per cent. ; Russia, 081 per 
cent. These facts are worth remembering when 
discussion turns upon our position in that part of 
the globe. 

" Hardy Fruits for the Midland Coun- 
ties."— We have received a copy of Mr. A. H. 
Pearson's excellent paper on Hardy Fruits for the 
Midland Counties, which is now in its third edition. 
The information given was first published by the 
Nottinghamshire Horticultural Society in 1884, and 
has since been added to and brought up to date. 
Mr. Pearson may be said to have successfully 
accomplished his undertaking, which was, " not to 
make a book, but rather to sum up as concisely a* 
possible a few of the facts upon the subject in hand 
gathered during thirty years of work amongst fruit 
and fruit trees." 

Defrauding the Charitable. — Messrs. 
Hurst & Son, seed merchants, write as follows :— 
"In February last we received a piteous appeal 
from Mr. Wm. Gadsby, of 37, Denman Street, 
Leicester, on behalf of H» W. Parker (formerly of 
Huntingdon), seedsman's shopman, who, with bis 
wife and family, were represented to be in most 
distressed circumstances, and on February 6 we re- 
mitted 20*. On February 13, upon a further appeal, 
we remitted Mr. Gadsby an additional 20*. On 
May 14, Charlotte Parker advised us her 
brother, Henry Parker, bad died that morning, 
after a great deal of suffering, leaving a wife (Dear 
her confinement), with several children, and with- 
out the means of paying for the funeral, and on 
May 16 a further remittance of 20*. was made, and 
acknowledged by C. Parker on May 18. We are 
now assured that Wm. Gadsby and H. W. Parker 
are one and the same individual, and that the man 
H. W. Parker is still living. We regret that we 
have been victimised by such false pretences, and 
with the object of preventing others becoming 
victims, ask you to kindly give publicity to this 
letter in your journal. 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 



Bcooxi a, created form, Heme HorticoU, June 1. 
Cataxamche oerulea, Garden, Hm 27. 
Countess de Tlrennk, hybrid T6a 
pink, Hoeen Zeitung, May, 1*99, 



Bow (Bernaix), colour 
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CEDROS DEODABA NIVEA. 

IV* owe to the kindness of the Ear) of Annesley 
the fallowing note, accompanied by a photograph, 
relsting to Cedrus Deodars, nivea (tig, 146) r— 
" Cedrus Deodars nivea is very beautiful now, being 
nearly aa white aa it* name applies. We have in 
the gardens here another Deodar, known aa albo- 
ipica, the young foliage of which oomea out green, 
tod only tnrna white aa it complete* it* growth." 
daaesfey. 



Notic es of Books, 

Facts for Fruit-showers and other 

Horticulturists. 

Is the A-jrienllnnd Ytar-Book of the United 

SlaUi (lovernmtnl, which 1ms just reached us, aie 



allows, bring* about untold injuries, but he strongly 
brings out the error* of going to the opposite 
extreme, and of not pruning at all. To go into 
more detail, judicious thinning and arrest of unruly 
and misplaced shoot* are to be commanded, while 
making it part of the annual routine to visit an 
orchard to saw off branches and tops of shoots, 
without a special object in view, will soon diminish 
the crop of fruit. 

When discussing the season for pruning, it is 
pointed out in the paper that when the operation 
is conducted in the early autumn, additional vigour 
is given to the branches retained. The reason 
advanced does not seem to be quite so accurate as 
the fact, according to the generally accepted ideas 
of the physiology of deciduous trees. It is stated 
that the improvement is due to the trees con- 
tinning "to absorb nutriment by their roots" 
during the winter. It is hardly neceasary to recall 
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some papers which are of considerable interest to 
the horticulturist generally. Such contributions 
as the one o-n insects which attack the tobacco- 
plant do not fcear very much upon plant-culture in 
this country, but the article on the " Pruning of 
trees and other Plsnts," by Will'am Saunders, 
contains man}* valuable observations. A few linos 
«t the beginning, which strike as it were a note of 
warning, may very wall be quoted ;— " Plants left 
to Nature maintain a reciprocal action between 
the branches and the roots, and every branch and 
leaf removed must exert an influence either in- 
jurious or benetioial ; therefore no one thould 
remove a branch until satisfied of a reason for 
doing eo, and foreseeing the influence and effects of 
inch removal." 

Mr, Saunders goea on to say that many fruit- 
growers think that most uniform and satisfactory 
crop* are produced when little or no pruning is 
resorted to. Vicious and unnecessary pruning, he 



the fact that it is the leaves that make the reserve 
food, taking carbon from the sir, and utilising 
materials sent up by the roots. In winter these 
manufacturers are gone, and the flow of water from 
root to leaf has ceased. Even allowing, for argo- 
meot sake, thst the sap still rises into the bare 
stems, the earth, salt* and water of which it is 
composed, would not be such " nutriment " as would 
increase the vigour of the branches. 

A better explanation would appear to be that 
the legacy of food stored in the older branches has 
to be divided among a smaller family of younger 
ones, which it must be said is practically what Air. 
Sauodors maintains in the case of buds. 

The "flow of sap," or perhaps here it would be 
better to say the supply of food, is always directed 
towards the tips of branches, and an accumulation 
take* place before the winter with the result thst 
terminal bnds are the larger one*. The same thing 
happens in spring w ^ u regard to the ends of shoots, 



and it is pointed ont that accumulated food ia lost 
by spring pruning. Perhaps, however, the idea 
that additions are sent up from the roots in winter 
may have led to the emphasising of the objection 
to the previously mentioned process. 

Some advice based upon forty yean' experience 
is given ns as to the necessity of promptly removing 
immature wood that the frost may have killed, as 
this, it is said, is a common source of disease to 
fruit-trees. 

Next, Mr. Saunders sets up the line, which 
runs ! — " Prune in summer for fruit, and in winter 
for wood ; " and proceeds to make an Aunt Sally of 
it. After considering the principle that checking 
growth induces the formation of flowers, upon 
which the first piece of the supposed good advice 
depends, he points out its unoertain application in 
the case of summer pruning, and gives a noteworthy 
example. 

" If the growing shoot* of an Apple or Pear tree 
are checked on their extension by removing a 
portion of their point*, say, toward the latter part 
of June, the lower buds on the shoots will be forced 
into growth, thus forming numerous side branches, 
which have no immediate connection with fruiting- 
tpurs, and which simply tend to a further thicket 
of twigs for removal in winter. Bat if the shoots 
are not checked in their extension until August, 
and the weather afterwards continues to be warm 
and dry, the probabilities are that the lower buds 
on these shoots will start into rather feeble side- 
growth, or short, spur like shoots, which will 
ultimately fumisb fruiting-bnds. If, on the other 
band, the season happen* to be wet, and mild 
weather prevails until close to winter, these same 
side-shoots will lengthen into slender twigs, which 
will not thoroughly mature, and which will be of 
no use whatever. The difficulty in reaching suc- 
cessful result* lie* in the uncertainty as to the 
proper time to prune, because no two seasons are 
exactly alike, and also because trees vary in their 
vigour from year to year. Yet upon this uncertain, 
indefinite, and constantly experimental procedure 
is founded the advice, ' Prune in summer for 

Of the second half of the rnle, short work Is 
made. Mr. Saundor* cannot question, of course, 
that additional vigour ia given to fewer buds that 
remain after win tor- pruning, but be very much 
doubt* whether a greater aggregate of wood 
results, and concludes that to consider that 
winter- pruning aa a practical rule inoreaKB the 
quantity of timber is a fallacy. 

Perhaps the most important point in the article i* 
the favour with which the writer of it regards 
"pinching" and "disbudding." He says that 
these are the most rational mode* of directing the 
growth of plants, and if rigidly practised, they 
would do away with the necessity for the removal 
of branches of any siso at any time. The inconsis- 
tency of allowing a tree to produce wood in summer, 
only to have it removed in winter, is brought 
forcibly before us. The balance of growth, which 
it is so important not to disturb, remain* unaltered, 
and there is much less labour required to rub off a 
bud in spring than to cut off a branch in autumn. 

After this, we are given hints aa to the pruning 
of roots, and the necessary curtailing of branches at 
the time of transplanting, as well as instructions 
for training a hedge. Even the pruning of street 
trees come* in for attention, and the ideal shape for 
withstanding sudden bursts of wind ia discussed. 
This is naturally acquired by very few deciduous 
trees, and is practically that of a Fir, with central 
stem and leading shoots. Traioingfor position* in 
the streets should be begun early in the nursery. 

Finally, detail* are entered into with regard to 
special case* of Interest to the fruit-grower. Par- 
ticular instructions are forthcoming in connection 
with the culture of the Vine, the method advised 
being one on which a new leading shoot is taken 
op annually from the base of the plant, and the 
old cane* removed when they have seen three or 
four yeara' service. 

Another contributor, Mr. M. B. Waite, gives 
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the result .of researches upon tbe "Pollination of 
Pomaceous Fruits." It is found that, as is common 
with, other plants, the Apple and Pear have a 
strong tendency to self-sterility, which means thai 
pollen from one flower does not readily "set' 1 
another when both are situated upon tbe same tree ; 
as also specimens of the same horticultural varia- 
tion Are formed from grafts that originally came 
from a single tree, and are practically one plant, 
the same remarks apply. On the other hand, 
distinct varieties that can be traced back to 
different seeds cross freely. 

The size and shape of fruit following such cross, 
fertilisation are found to be greatly improved, 
whereas self -pollinated Pears are practically seed- 
less, and of small proportions. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
sterility is dependent somewhat upon climate, 
weather, and condition of the trees, but even where 
varieties are usually self-fertile, the largest fruits 
are obtained by cross-pollination. Apples are even 
more markedly self-sterile than Pears, whereas 
Quinces do not follow this rule at alL 

To ensure cross-fertilisation in orchards, the 
following suggestions are made : — 

1. Several varieties should be used, and even if 
one kind is desired, every third tree in every third 
or fourth row should be of a different one. 

2. When large series of trees have blossomed 
well for several years and have failed to produce a 
crop of fruit without any apparent reason, graft in 
some other varieties. 

3. Be sure that plenty of bees are in the neigh- 
bourhood, or at least within two or three miles, and 
endeavour to favour them by selecting sheltered 
situations, and erecting wind-breaks. 

Other information, useful to the fruit-grower, is 
to. be gained from an article upon "Utilising 
Surplus Fruits," while much suggestive and read- 
able matter for gardeners is included under such 
titles as " Birds as Weed Destroyers," " Insects 
Injurious to Peas and Beans,'* and "Improvement 
of Plants by Selection," not to mention "Grass-seed 
and its Impurities," and several others dealing 
with soils. Wilfred Mark Webb. 



The Flora of Cheshire.— By the late Lord de 

Tabley. Edited by Spencer Moore, with a bio- 
graphical notice of the author by Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff (Longmans). 

Botanist* had long to wait for the Flora of Kent, 
which we noticed in a recent issue, and a similar 
exercise of patience has been imposed upon them 
in the case of the Cheshire Flora. Those who 
knew the accomplished author of the last-named 
work will experience no surprise at the delay in 
publication. Bather will they feel their obligations 
to Lady Leighton, to whose pious care it is that we 
owe this valuable addition to the botanical history 
of our country. This lady, in arranging her 
brother's papers, lighted on two MSS. relating to 
the Cheshire flora, of which the latest in date, 
completed some twenty-five years since, forms the 
substance of the present volume. The editorship 
has been entrusted to Mr. Spencer Moore, and 
carefully and well has he executed his trust. 

The biographical notice supplied by Sir Mount* 
etuart Grant Duff is a charming piece of writing, 
and the introduction of some of Mr. Warren's 
poetry, is a delightful innovation in a technical 
flora. Let us hasten to say, it is only tolerable 
when as good in quality as tbe samples here pro- 
vided. For the Hon. Leicester Warren, to use 
the name by which he was best known, was a poet 
by nature, and a man of culture and wide sym- 
pathies. " Studies in verse," novels, treatises on 
book-plates and on Greek coinage give evidence of 
this. 

In botany he was not attracted by the merely 
sensuous side of the subject, for Brambles and 
Docks were two of the genera that he most 
affected, and no in considerable amount of enthu- 
siasm must be expended to study these plants as 
Wsrrcn did. 



A short account is given of tbe county of 
Cheshire, and of the districts into whicb it may be 
divided from a botanical point of view. To 
estimate the value of this necessitates a personal 
acquaintance with the county. In the list of 
"Persons concerned in the past with Cheshire 
Botany," we find the name of Henry Shepherd, 
the curator of the Liverpool Botanic Garden, and 
the first in this country to raise Ferns from their 
spores. More recent contributors to the Cheshire 
Flora are E. M. Baillie, C. Wolley Dod, Leo 
Grindon, and many others. The Flora itself is 
enriched with numerous notes, so that the volume 
will not only be indispensable to Cheshire botanists, 
but a valuable book of reference to those concerned 
with British plants in general. A map and a good 
index render it all tbo more serviceable. 



Home Correspondence. - 

LEEK8. — One of the things I have found out 
here is that the Welshmen in this primitive place 
do not regard the Leek as a national plant It 
certainly is not usually grown in gardens, and I 
have seen it grown properly only in one garden 
— where the head gardener is an Englishman. 
E. W. B., Clynnog. 

THE PARADISE STOCK. — Your correspondent* 
"D.T. F.," seems to assume that the employment 
of the Paradise stock is of quite recent origin. 
Certainly, even in the '50's, not much was beard 
about it io gardens ; but old John Rogers, whose 
Fruit Cultivator is one of the best of the old fruit 
books, refers to the Paradise stock as being in com- 
mon use some time anterior to the date of publica- 
tion, viz., 1834, and that was sixty-five years ago. 
Referring to this stock, he says: — " By all accounts, 
it is of Dutch origin, but first found its way into 
England through travel." It has, however, been 
long ago proved by Mr. Grey, of the Fulham nur- 
sery, that the French is inferior to the Dutch 
Paradise stock, especially for espaliers. That the 
French Paradise stock is a more than dwarfing 
stock — that is, a cramping and almost a strangling 
stock, we have Ions known. It therefore seems 
evident that the stock then described as the Dutch 
Paradise is identical with that now known, and so 
abundantly used, as the English or broad-leaved 
Paradise. The author mentions that these stocks 
can be obtained from abroad (as now) with great 
facility ; also that they do best on a somewhat 
moist rather than a dry soil. Of the long list of 
varieties of Apples given in the book, many of 
which have gone out of cultivation, several are 
recommended as best suited for diverse forms of 
culture, when worked on the Paradise stock. All 
this goes to show that its employment in nurseries 
must have been well known and common, doubt- 
less, from 75 to 80 years since. Our horticultural 
records are, in these matters, none too clear, as then 
we had no regular horticultural press. Now it is but 
needful for the horticultural historian to turn up 
the columns of the Gardeners' Chronicle, or its con- 
temporaries, and information on almost everything 
will be found. A. D. 

ELCEOCARPU8 CYANEU8.— The pleasing, small, 
pure white, bell-shaned, deeply fringed flowers of 
this Australian shrub are produced in racemes that 
arise in tbe axils of the leaves. Tbe flowers are 
succeeded by blue-coloured berries about the size of 
those of the Sloe. In its native country it grows to 
a height of 15 feet, and in this country it forms an 
excellent subject for planting in borders in large 
conservatories. A plant is now in flower here at 
the Botanic Gardens, Liverpool. J. G. 

ADVERTI8EMENT8.— In the Gardeners' Chronicle 
of June 10, there is an advertisement : " Wanted, 
a head gardener for a large garden, with a man 
and a boy under him." And I assume from the 
amount of assistance given, that he has about 
three acres of garden ground, with or without a 
cow, and I should hope not much glass. He 
wants a bard worker, which most gardeners 
have to be ; but the sting is at the end of his 
advertisement, where he says that be does not 
want a suburban or southern counties gardener. 
I think, that had he said he wanted an honest God- 
fearing man, who knew his business, he would have 
got what he wanted, and concealed his ignorance. 



Southern counties is a comprehensive word, and 
our Scotch friends "comedown south" to get the 
finishing touch to their education, and we are 
pleased to see them, and moreover in the southern 
counties horticulture is more advanced than in any 
part of the world. The day of parochialism is over 
north -south -east and west are amalgamated. We' 
are all members of one great Empire, all necessary 
with our respective good and bad qualities alike, 
for tbe maintenance of our common heritage, to 
that any comparisons shows a want of comprehen- 
sion of things as they now exist. R. M., Newbury. 

MILDEW ON V1NE8.— Respecting the discussion 
on the subject of destroying mildew on Vines, I 
should have some hesitation in using boiling-water 
on Vines in the early stage of their growth, 
although I have no reason to doubt Mr. Mallett's 
statement My experience of the use of hot water 
as an insecticide is, that it is quite safe to syringe with 
at about 130° in the destruction of all insects, bat 
not beyond ; as, having tested it at that degree of 
heat on forced Roses they came out all right. In 
using water at 150° to 160° I found that all the 
young growths and tender foliage turned black. 1 
would not advise even water at 130° to be used on 
tender greenhouse plants or Ferns, but rather a 
few degrees less, which will be found equally 
effective, and not injurious to the plants. The 
following, a simple recipe, I have found an un- 
failing remedy for mildew on Roses in pots, and it 
would most likely be equally as efficient on Vines, 
and that without any injury accruing to the foliage. 
Mix thoroughly 1 lb. of sulphur vivum or black 
sulphur with 1 lb. of soft-soap, and when thoroughly 
dissolved paint the hot- water pipes with the mix- 
ture, and I guarantee every vestige of mildew vril! 
disappear after two or three applications, and 
prove far more effective than a good many of the 
remedies for mildew now on tbe market J. D. 
Godwin. 

In reply to " R. M." iu last week's issue cf 

tbe Gardeners 1 Chronicle, p. 383, I may state that 
the Grapes were in two stages when the hot- water 
remedy was applied ; those in one house were about 
the size of Marrowfat Peas, those in the other were 
smaller, scarcely larger than seeds of Sweet Peat. 
Geo. B. MaUett. 

RHUBARB A8 SPINACH. — The Qardtnm 
Chronicle for May 27 is at band this morning, and 
the note on " Rhubarb Leaves as a Vegetable," 
prompts me to say to you that instances hare been 
known here where their use as "Greens" hii 
caused fatal results, owing to the excess of onlic 
acid. A horticultural friend told me many yean 
ago that he had raised many seedlings, some of 
which (I assume that the usual part was cooked ia 
the usual way), caused vomiting as certainly as 
ipecacuanha. Robert Manning, Sec. , Mass. H&rt. &* 

A QUESTION.— Thinking of a few of some of the 
garden plants of fifty years ago, that were more 
worthy of our attention than those grown now-a 
days, but which seem lest to gardens and unknown 
on enquiry of the trade, where, is the old double 
black-flowered Delphinium, just the colour of tte 
black Hyacinth! Where also are "the old dontic 
Wallflowers, brown, ginger, black, purple, aod 
yellow coloured ? They have not been seen by mc 
for many years. The beautiful yellow Violet, not 
the plant called now Pansy-like, but the shape of 
an ordinary Violet, sent out by the late Mr. J. 
Veitch about forty-five years ago. Where also ire 
the Hyacinths double purple-green tips, dooblo 
red-green tips, and double white -green tips? I 
never see them offered by anyone in the trade nor 
I used to grow them ; the red and the white I 
used to obtain of the late Mr. John Sutton. A 
few days ago that and the purple of the Rev. J. 
Tyso, and many other things too numerous to name 
just now from memory. Also the M Midsumm« 
Men and Maidens " [Sedum Telephium, a common 
plant. Ed.]. I believe it produces milk [No], like 
an Euphorbia, but I have never been able to get it 
J. C. 

TEMPERANCE DRINK8 FOR THE HARVEST 
FIELD. — The Church of England Temperance 
Society has, for some time, been endeavouring to 
popularise the use of cheap, easily-made drinks lor 
use in the harvest-field, hop-garden, workshop, 
and laundry. For this purpose the executive hi, 
taken Stall No. 59 at the Royal Agricultural Shoes 
Maidstone, from June 17 to 23, and at the Sow 
Eastern Show, Tunbridge Welle, from July 19* 
21. Here we hope to make simple drinks suitable 
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lor the table, the field, or the workshop, and to 
giro recipes and samples to visitors. We do not 
claim to be able to revolutionise our drinking 
customs by this means, bat we do claim to show 
how thirst- quenching, nourishing, and exceedingly 
palatable beverages may be made with little more 
trouble than tea or coffee, at an expenditure of 2c/. 
to id. per gallon, and from articles easily obtain- 
able. May we, through your columns, invite your 
readers to call at our stall to see and taste for 
themselves, or to write to me for the recipes which 
we shall be roost happy to send ? George U. Charles, 
Clerical Secretary, Canterbury Diocesan, C, E, T. 8. , 
84, Oakfitld Road, Croydon, June 10. 

KILLING AMERICAN BLIQHT, ETC., BY FIRE.— 
I should feel pleased if you would make known in 
your valuable Gardeners 1 Chronicle, the means I 
have adopted to destroy, not only the American- 
blight, but also their eggs, however numerous they 
may be, without in the least injuring the Apple- 
trees. About forty years ago I planted several 
Blenheim Apple-trees, and since that time several 
yonog ones of the same sort, on all of which these 
pests have been gaining ground ; and although I 
hare tried all the means I could hear of, or read 
of, I could only check their ravages for a time. The 
trees have been sadly disfigured, and some branches 
literally killed. But a week ago I thought of some 
new plan (to me), most easy ; although hot and 
severe, it was perfectly powerful to exterminate 
them. I hired a painter's lamp for 3d. only, 
charged it with benzoline {2d. per pint), and when 
lighted, having the flame reduced to a minimum by 
the screw. I bad simply to direct the flame about 
3 iocbes distant from the nests of the blight ; in a 
second the woolly appearance melted away, and 
the creatures fell to the ground dead and dried up, 
also the eggs destroyed. The heat was ooly for an 
instant, bo that the trees, and even the small 
twigs, were perfectly safe. I am very glad to 
name this for the benefit of all growers of these 
splendid Apples. Wm. Moody Bell. 



cannot so far find this variety in any list under 
this name, but those who grow zonal Pelargoniums 
for decorative purposes will do well to add it to 
their collections. R. D. 



Continental Novelties. 



ROSE MADAME WAGRAM COMTE39E DE 

TURENNE. 

This is a novelty raised by M. Bernaix in 1894, 
and ranked by him as a Tea Rose, although in 
describing it be says it is "a big Tea Rose with 
H. P. blood in it.*' It is certainly a large Rose, of 
globular shape, very double, and with broad petals. 
The flower- bud is egg-shaped, has great substance, 
and surmounts an erect stiff stalk. The bloom has 
a certain resemblance to Merveille de Lyon, and 
measures from 4} to 5£ inches in diameter, opens 
freely, and keep3 a long time in good condition as 
well on the plant as when cut. The colour is a 
fresh, silky salmon-pink, changing to flesh -pink and 
china rose, with a silvery tinge over the entire 
flower, and the edges of the petals appear white. 

The plant is very vigorous, bushy in habit, but 
not compact, and possesses more of the character of a 
hybrid Tea than of a Tea Rose. The name will have 
to be shortened to Madame Wagram, being alto- 
gether too long for present day use. The novelty 
i* a good Rose for exhibiting, and for the florist's 
work ; but before the public will take to it, it must 
like other novelties be frequently exhibited. A 
coloured plate of the variety appears in the May 
isttte of the Rosen-Ztituig. 

Double Zosal Pelargonium Gloire de 

France. 

This is probably one of M. Victor Lemoine's 
raisiog, and is certainly one of the most attractive 
decorative varieties I have seen. The central 
colour is bright orange- carmine, and the well- 
formed petals are distinctly edged with white. It 
is of a shade of colour that appears to be very 
popular in these days, and Mr. Arthur Turner, 
who called my attention to it at the Royal Nursery, 
Slough, said they had used this variety largely for 
decorative purposes both at Ascot and Windsor. 
The trusses, borne well above the foliage, are large 
and symmetrical, and the leaves darkly zonate. I 



New Inventions. 



We have received a sample of several very simple 
devices for rendering more convenient the work of 
securing plants to stakes and to walls. These " S. M." 
Fasteners are made of soft, consequently very pliable 
lead, with holes at each end. By using ordinary nails, 
these convenient tree-fasteners should last a consider- 
able time. Clips are made of the same material, and 
are intended for use instead of any tying material, 
for securing plants to stakes. The Leeds Orchid 
Company, who manufacture the above articles, 
also send a sample of a permanent shading, iu a 
condition ready for use, and of their "Ivorine" 
plant labels, with indelible ink for writing thereon. 
For many purposes these ivory -coloured labels 
would be most useful, as they possess the quality 
of neatness in a marked degree. 

The "Abol" Syringe. 

New insecticides and appliances for their distri- 
bution abound at the present day, rendering the 
choice of one or the other exceedingly difficult to 
the inexperienced. We have lately received from 
Messrs. E. A. White, Limited, Hop and Fruit- 
growers, Paddock Wood, Kent, a handy, well-con- 
structed brass syringe, intended to economically 
and efficiently distribute as a fine spray clean 
water, or liquid insecticides, over fruit-trees and 
bushes, &c. It is fitted with a drip-preventer, and 
also a detachable elbow-joint, to enable the under- 
sides of the foliage to be more easily reached by the 
operator than is possible with an ordinary syringe 
when the plants operated upon are of low growth ; 
as, for example, Strawberry-plaute, Gooseberry, 
Currant, and Rose-bushes. 



©bftuarp. 

THOMA8 J. SALTMARSH.— The death of Mr. 
Thomas Joseph Saltmarsh, the head of the firm of 
Messrs. Saltmarsh & Son, the Nurseries, Chelms- 
ford, took place on the 2nd inst. at the age of 
seventy-two. He had been in failing health for 
some time past, and in conseqnenoe was rarely seen 
at the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
although a member of the Fruit Committee. In 
the latter part of the week, previous to his death, 
Mr. Saltmarsh was seized with a paralytic fit, and 
passed away without recovering consciousness. He 
leaves a widow, but no children. The nurseries, up 
to the death of Mr. Saltmarsh, had been in the 
possession of three generations of the family. They 
were founded in the latter part of last century, by 
the grandfather of Mr. T. J. Saltmarsh, who died 
in 1829, when the father of the latter, Mr. Joseph 
Saltm arsh, succeeded, and carried on the business 
until 1872, when the son just deceased became 
manager, and succeeded to the estate. Mr. T. J. 
Saltmarsh in early life was sent to the Pineapple 
Place Nurseries, in the Edgware Road, where be 
remained for two years, and then returned to 
Chelmsford, to assist his father in the business. 
The firm has enjoyed for years an excellent county 
reputation, and a general collection of nursery stuff 
was grown by them. The rearing of Mulberries 
was at one time a leading specialty. For some 
years a great deal of exhibiting was done ; fine 
specimens of show and zonal Pelargoniums, 
Dahlias, Asters, Chrysanthemums, fruit, &c, 
being grown for the purpose. In reference to the 
last-named, it will be remembered that two fine 
and popular kitchen Apples, the Queen, an October 
variety, and Chelmsford Wonder, December to 
March, both of which received first-class certifi- 
cates from the Royal Horticultural Society. He 
was at one time particularly successful with Chrys- 



anthemums as an exhibitor, winning many medals 
and also several silver cups. He was a supporter 
of several of the special fioricultural societies, and 
a frequent attendant at their exhibitions. At 
Moulsbam, a suburb of Chelmsford, in which the 
home nursery is situated, Mr. Saltmarsh Was an 
active public man, and will be greatly missed. He 
filled the post of vicar's churchwarden at Moulsford, 
and warmly supported all educational efforts. As 
a judge at flower-shows he was in much request ; of 
modest and retiring habits, there was an entire 
absence of self-assertion. In all that be undertook 
the ruling motive with him was the best interests 
of those about him. He was interred in the 
borough cemetery, Chelmsford, on the 7th inst., 
amid many manifestations of respect and regret. 



Societies. 



EOYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

June 13.— The first ordinary meeting of the Committee*, 
following upon the Temple Show, was held in the Drill Hall, 
Westminster, on Tuesday Ust, and was attended by art exhi- 
bition of considerable extent. In the tint place, there was a 
Ane display of Orchids, and there were awarded to novelties 
of this description one First-claw Certificate, four Botanical 
Certificates, and six Awards of Merit. 

Then there were many grand exhibits of hardy flowers ; 
some of the visitors ventured the remark that it was quite an 
•• Iris " day, there being very extensive collections of German 
and Spanish Irises from Messrs. Jab. Vkjtch k 8oxs, Means. 
Wallace & Co., Mr. Pbitcbard, and others. But -the 
meeting was equally remarkable for Carnations, and the 
Floral Committee was engaged more than usually long in 
adjudging the merits of novelties, moat of which were Carna- 
tions. The Floral Committee's awarda were eight Awards or 
Merit to Carnations,, two to Roses, one to a Rhododendron, 
and one to a variety of Lupiuus arboretis. The Fruit Com- 
mittee made no award to a novelty. 

In the afternoon there were elected to the (Society upwards 
of eighty new Fellows ; and Mr. Meyer, of Exeter, read a 
paper upon "Rock Gardens, Ponda, and Rivulets in Gardens," 
in which practical suggestions were given upon the formation 
of rockeries, with a view to producing the most natural 
results. The choice of plants, and the planting of them, 
were also subjects that were very fully explained. 

Among the visitors to the Drill Hall was Mr. Arderne, o 
Cape Town, 8outh Africa, from whose remarkable garden 
there we have frequently been favoured with interesting 
photographs, several of which have been reproduced in these 
pages. Mr. Arderne was invited to a seat upon the Floral 
Committee. 

Floral Committee. 

Present: W. Marshall, Esq., Chairman; and Messrs. H. M. 
Arderne <8outh Africa), 8. A. de GraafT, Chas. T. Druery, 
H. B. May, R. Dean, W. Howe, J. Jennings, Jas. Hudson, 
C. J. 8alter, J. D. Pawle, W. Bain, Chas. Jeffries, Jas 
Walker, deorge Gordon, Chas. E. Shea, Jas. H. Barr, E. T. 
Cook, Herbert J. Cutbush, Ed. Beckett. Harry Turner, C. 
Blick, E. H. Jenkins, Geo. Paul, H. J. Jones, H. Selfe- 
Leonard, Ed. Mawley, and J. Fraatr. 

Messrs. Paul 8; Sow, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, made a 
large display of trusses of Rhododendron blooms in an exhibit 
that Included a few choice alpine plants and bunches of 
garden varieties of Roses and Sweet Briars. The bold trusses 
of Rhododendron exhibited a number of varieties of bright 
and distinct colours. Messrs. Pai«l also showed blooms of a 
very pretty hybrid Bourbon Rose named J. B. M. Camm. It 
Is exceedingly pretty In form, and pink and rose in colour. 
Rhododendron Fortune! Boadlcea is a large handsome vatlety 
with purple flowers, with throat spotted and marked with 
brown (8ilver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Geo. Jackman & Sow, Woking Nursery, Surrev, 
contributed a most gay exhibit of hardy flowers, in which 
sirgle and double-flowered varieties of Pyrethrumr roseum 
were conspicuous. There were fine bunches of the yellow- 
flowered Lupinus arboreus, Tritonia cauletcens, T. Tuckl, 
Irises of sort*, Senecio Doronicum, rich orange colour; also a 
number of bunches of choice varieties of Lord Penance's 
hybrid Sweet Briars, Lord Penzance and Lady Penzance, the 
former orange and flesh coloured, and the latter rich rose with 
orange centre, are amongtt the earliest and most distinct. 
Other large and handsome varieties were Amy Robsart, Julia 
Mannering, Green Mantle, Lucy Bertram, Jeannie Deans, 
Blush China, Ac. The firm alio staged a small lot of flowers 
of hardy herbaceous perennials and hardy deciduous shrubs. 
Of the former, we noticed Aster alpinos so per bus, with lilac- 
coloured raya and a yellow disc ; Sidalcea malvfrflora, a 
plant with compact short spikes, furnished with numerous 
crimson flowers, which open in long Succession ; Papaver 
Blush Queen, flowers single, of a dull pink tint, with a 
red-purple patch at the bottom of the flower; Betonica 
grandiflora, Ac. Of shrubs, there were Hedytarnm multl- 
jugum, Baptists austral Is, and Welgela Eon Rathke, a dark 
crimson flower (Bronze Banksian Medal), 
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Maun. B. Wailacb k Co., KUnfleld Gardens. Colchester, 
had a group of choioe hardy plants and flowers, varieties of 
Lnium Thunbergianum, such as atro-ssnguineum, marmora- 
tun, and testaeeom, were shown In pots. There were cut 
flowers of LMtun robellum, Anthericum lilUstram major, 
plants of Cypripediura spectabtle, many sorts of Iris, BrodUea 
capitata(blue), B. Howelli lilacina, B. coccinea. B. laxm (blue), 
Ixiolirion Pallasli, and the deepest coloured blooms of Incar- 
villea Delavayi we liave yet seen. A few of the smaller 
flowered Caloohorti, including anKenns albus, pulchellus, Ac, 
were included (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Jams Viitch A 8ows, Royal Exotic Nurseries, 
Chelsea, made a very remarkable exhibit of varieties of 
German Irises, and although there is nothing particularly 
new to notice in the collection, it was a fine exhibit of the 
choicest varieties obtainable in the section, in addition to 
being one of the most attractive exhibits in the hall. It 
would serve no useful purpose to mention a number of these 
varieties that have been described in the trade catalogues, but 
those of the Pallid* section, and such others as Due de 
Brabant, Prince of Orange, Shakespeare, 8ana Soucl, flavescens, 
A. F. Barron, Madame Ohereau, and others were some of 
those giving the greatest effect A dosen or so varieties of 
the Spanish Iris were also very pretty, and a number of 
bunches of Ixias from pot plants splendidly illustrated the 
beauty of these Cape bulbous flowers when well and strongly 
grown (8Uver Banksian Medsl). 

This Ann also showed some plants of Pharos guianeensi* 
olbvstriata, a variety differing from the type in having 
considerable variegation in the leaves. This, like the type, 
has been introduced, and it wiU likely become a popular 
decorative plant Also blooming a number of varieties of 
their Jtvanico-Jasminiflorum hybrids of Rhododendron, so 
remarkable for the beautiful colours they present, and for 
their handsome appearance. 

Mr. H. T. Martin, gr. to Lord Lkioh, Stonelclgh Abbey, 
Kenilwortb, showed a group of rather small but pretty plant* 
of Abutilon Sawitxii. This pretty variegated plant was the 
subject of a note by Mr. Martin on p. 276 of the Gardener*' 
Chronicle for May 6. 

Messrs. F. Bakder k Co., 8t Albans, had a group of 
foliage-plants, In which were included most of the new species 
frequently exhibited by this firm, most of which have been 
described in these pages. Acalypha hiapicla, Dracssna 8an- 
deriana, Linospadix Micholittil, Panax Mastersianus, Jnni- 
penis 8snderi, Mikania Sanderi, Cypenis fertilis, Dipladeni* 
Banderi, and several varieties of Caladlums, were notice 1 
(Silver llankaian Medal). 

Mr. F. Cast, BrAiswick Nursery, Colchester, staged a large 
quantity of "Garden Roses," Lird Penxance and other 
Briars; yellow and other Scotch Roses, common China, in 
several varieties; and such Roses as the Austrian Copper, 
Mignonette, R. rugosa flmbriata, a pale flesh-flower, with 
prettily-fringed petals of large sixe, and semi-double — it 
blooms the entire summer; Crimson Rambler, the new 
ClHibers named after the Three Graces, vis., Aglaia, pale 
yellow-rose, with a nice small bud, and the fragrance of the 
Tja-Rose ; Thslia has minute semi-double white flowers, with 
a yellow centre. Both of these varieties are of rampant 
growth, good for covering arbor*, making garlands, festoons, 
&c. Euphrosyne, the sister-Rose to these two, but which 
was not shown, has semi-double, bright pink flowers, 
bringing, as all tbres do, a long succession of bloomr. 
Dawson h a bright, pink-coloured, new climbing Rose. 
Other Roses were Marie Pavle, white, with blu-h centre, and 
double-flowered ; Gustave Regis, beautiful in the bud, which 
in that stage is reddish-orange ; Queen Mab, sal mony -orange ; 
It. rugosa var. blanc double de Coulert, a large semi-double 
white flower of large size when fully expanded ; B. Inermls, a 
ros-i-plnk, Perle de Panachees ; Mme. Geo. Bruant, white, nice 
in bud ; Marquis of Salisbury, Cooling's single flowered Crim- 
son Dedder, Armosa (Hermosa ?), a full, compact Rose, light 
pink in tint ; Geo. Pernet, Lavette Messing, a flower bean- 
tlfnl in bud, or when half opened, copperypink and orsnge ; 
Olga de WUrtemberg, a big, showy, deep crimson flower, the 
plant very vigorous ; R. rugosa, Souveoir de Pierre Leper- 
drieux, a big flower of a taking shade of purple (Silver Gilt 
Flora Medal). 

Messrs. O. Cooliko k Sons, nurserymen, Bath, showed the 
new garden Rose Purity, white, with the faintest blush tint 
in the centre of the unopened bud, and beautiful in that con- 
dition (Award of Merit). They showed Cooling's YeUow 
Noisette, a flower also admirable in the bud state, and 
apparently a capital bouquet or buttonhole Rose (Award of 
M*rit). 

Mejsr*. Yoono k Sows, nurseryman, Windmill Lane, 
C'.ieshunt, showed plant* of a white Viola, having flowers of 
good shape, and possessing a small yellow eye. 

Messrs. H. Caskkll k Co. exhibited a Urge group, con- 
stating of the finest varieties of Canna indica. We noted 
Bnrbank, one of the finest yellow varieties ; Comte de 
Boncliaud, yellow, regularly dotted with crimson ; Duchess 
of York and Florence Vaughan, similar; Provincial, scarlet ; 
Ma lame Croxy, Ac. The spikes were generally of large sixe, 
flowers well developed, and foliage plentiful (Silver Gilt 

Flora MeJal). 

Mr. B. Ladhams, The Nurseries, Shirley, near Son thampton, 
showed an extensive assortment of hardy herbaceous 
perennials as cut bloom, such as we have been accustomed to 
observe in fine condition and great variety from this nursery 
for several years past. Pinks in variety were prominent, and 
the variety Llxsie Duval, a flower of soft purplish-rose wss 
very noticeable ; Pyrethrum roseum in many varieties were 
likewise noticeable for brilliancy of colour ; also Dictsmnus 
FrAxinella, Mnscati, various ; Hemerocallls Dumortleri, a 
flower deep yellow wjthin, and orange- tinted without, 6c. 



Messrs. Rum k Son, King Street, Covent Garden, and 
Long Dltton, showed a large collection of cut blooms of 
hardy plants, especially noticeable being Papaver Salmon 
Queen, Pssonla herbacea, Iris in much variety, Knlphofla 
Tncki, Alliums, Ixias, kc. (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Marti* R. Smith, Esq., The Warren, Hayes, Kent (gr., 
Mr. C. Blick), showed a group of Carnations, receiving a 
Silver-gilt Medal. Almost the entire collection consisted or 
8ouvenir de la Malmaison, in its varieties of crimson, flesh, 
blush, pink of different shades, white, crimson, and scarlet ; 
and being grown with one flower per plant they were fine of 
sixe. Of ordinary Carnations an Award of Merit was made to 
Don Carlos, a fancy, with a yellow-coloured ground and 
crimson edge and stripes, more Picotee than Carnation. 

Mr. Johh Russell, Richmond Nurseries, exhibited a group 
of tree Ivies with green, silvery, and variously variegated 
foliage of various height*, including many in standard form. 
These tree Ivies seem to be finding employment in a 
variety of ways in the garden, and as they afford a desirable 
variation in form, height, and colour to the floral occupants 
of beds and borders, their use is likely to spread (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

A glorious exhibit of hardy flowers was msde by Mr. 
MAURicBPBrrcaARD,Chr:stchurch,Hants, the various bunches 
of flowers indicating excellent cultivation. Spanish Iris 
Leander, orange-yellow coloured ; and the variety Beauty of 
Haarlem, with others, were capital. Ixias, Pyrethrums, 
Liliuin nmbellatum erectum, Lupinus arboreus, Tbalictrum 
aquilegifoliutn, Dictamnus Fraxinella albas, &c, were noticed, 
and fine sprays of Tropseolum Leichtlini, an excellent species 
for the rockery (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. T. 8. Warb, Ltd., Hale Farm Nurseries, Totteuharo, 
also showed a grand exhibit of choice hardy flower*. Of 
these there were noticed Pyrethrums, Tritonias, Dianthns 
cjesius, Armeria cephalotes rubra, some of the best blooms of 
the new Lilium rubellum we have yet seen, the flowers being 
very large and of pretty form and colour ; Geums, Incarvillea 
Delavayi, Hieracium villosum, Ac (Silver Flora Medal). 

Mr. C. Tt'RSKR, Royal Nurseries, Slough, showed blooms of 
some choice border Carnations, several of which gained 
Awards of Merit 

From Mr. F. W. Moorb, Glssnevin Botanic Gardens, 
Dublin, came flowering sprays of Fremontis californica, and 
Pwonia Emodi, the latter with single, white flowers. 

Messrs. Carter k Co., High llolborn, London, contributed 
a group of well-flowered Gloxinias in pots. 

Mr» Manic Fax wick, Meldon Park, Morpeth, showed a 
device in wire for raising plant* in pots, and by means of 
supporting the plant immediately alove a tin di»h provided 
in the stand, and which is filled with water, the plant is pio- 
tected from slugs and other creeping plant pests. 

British Ferns were shown in an extensive group from Mr. 
H. B. May, Dyson's Road Nursery, Upper Edmonton This 
collection, which is the first exhibit composed exclusively or 
British species we have seen from this establishment, in- 
cluded a* many as 140 specie* and varieties. The genera 
Athyrium and Last re a accounted for a large number of the 
specimens, and the wonderful variations caused much attrac- 
tion. Mr. May also showed a number of plants of a pretty 
orange-yellow-flowered Tropwolum, known as Sunlight (Silver 
Flora Medal). 

Ochna multiflora was shown in fruit by J. T. Bksnett-Pob, 
E«q., Holmwood, Cbeshnnt(gr., Mr. Downes). This is a stove 
evergreen, that produces yellow flowers, followed by a 
globular receptacle similar to a Strawberry in shape and 
colour. On the surface of each highly-coloured receptacle are 
produced several black seeds, of great contrast to the 

receptacle. 

AWARDS. 

Carmthn Galileo.— A creamy yellow ground flower, of large 
size and good foitn. with deep purple edge. From Mr. O. 
Turner (Award of Merit). 

Carnation Falcon.— A large yellow-coloured flower with 
slight shades of brown. From Mr. C. Tirnkr (A wan! of 
Merit). 

Carnatiin Gala'ea —A yellow flower wilh narrow edge of 
bright red colour, a very pretty variety, of good form. From 
Mr. C. Tcrnkr (Award of Merit). 

Carnation, Agnes Sorel.—A handsome and refined flower of 
large size, colour deep maroon. From Mr. C. Tirner (Awaia 
of Merit). 

Carnati'm Goldjlnrh.—A pure canary yellow-coloured border 
Carnation of much merit. From Mr. C. Titrnkr (Award of 
Merit). 

Carnation O^ian.— A tricolourcd flower flaked variously 
with maroon and rose on deep purple ground. From Mr. C. 
Tcr*br (Award of Merit). 

Carnation Don Carlos.— A fine yellow-ground border Carna- 
t'on with narrow rose edging, a very fine flower of pleasing 
form. From Martin R. Smith. Esq. (Award of Merit). 

Carnation Lady Bote.— A Malmaison Carnation of peculiar 
shade of pink, distinct and attractive. From Martin R. 
Smith, Esq. (Award of Merit). 

Carnation FlorUel. — Another distinct variety of the 
Malmaison type, colour rosy carmine. From Martin R. 
Smith, Esq. (Award of Merit). 

Lvpinui arboreus albvs "Snow Queen."— A white flowered 
variety of this well-known and popular Lupin. It should be 
a most effective plant From Mr. B. Ladhams, Shirley 
Nurseries, Southampton (Award of Merit). 

Rhododendron Essex ScarUt. — A richly-coloured flower, 
spotted upon the upper segments. From Messrs. Pail k 
Son (Award of Merit). 

Rose Purify.— A garden Rose of moderate size, very pretty 
in bud d when more developed, slightly fragrant and pure 



white in colour. From Gbo. Cooliho k 80s, Bath (Awaid of 
Merit). 

Rom, Cooling $ YtUav Noisette.— The flowers are a pretty 
shade of yellow, very attractive, but rather thin ; as the flower 
becomes expanded; the foliage Is large, smooth, and oliTe- 
green in colour. From Gbo. Cooliko k Son, Bath (Award 
of Merit). 

Orchid Committee. 

Present : Harry J. Veltch, Ksq., In the Chair ; and Messrs. 
Ja*. O'Brien (Hon. Sec), De B. Crawshay, H. Little, J. 
Gabriel, A. H. Smee, F. Sander, H. J. Chapman, A. Outrun 
£. Ashworth, T. W. Bond, J. Colman, J. Gcrney Fowler 
F. Mason, W. H. Toung, H. T. Pitt, 8. Courtauld ; and by 
invitation, Hugh Dixson, of Sumner Hill, New South Wales. 

There was an exceptionally fine show of Orchids, the grand 
group staged by Messrs. Ja*. V bitch k Soxs, Chelsea, and 
which secured the Award of a Gold Medal, being o:.e of the 
most remarkable exhibits of the year. Prominent among the 
many ahowy hybrids in it were several fine forms of Lclio- 
Cattleya x Aphrodite and L.-C. X Genhamiana, two of the 
handsomest Orchids of the season, and supplying interesting 
variations. Among the newer hybrids not previously 
awarded certificates were Lsslio-Cattleya x Lucille and 
Epidendrum x Langleyense (Pseud-epidendrum x Wallis), 
both of which secured Award* of Merit. Among the form* of 
Lelio-Cattleyax Aphrodite, the variety 'alba' with white sepal* 
and petals, was very handsome : Leelio-Cattleya x Wellttana 
albida, L.-C. x Hippolyta. forms of Epidendrum x O'BrienU- 
num, of varied colour ; B. x elegantulum, and its yellow 
variety 'lutenm'; Masdevallia x Curlel, Cattleya x Bchro- 
deriana, Bpipbroniti* x Veitchi, the charming Spathoglotlit 
X aureo-Veillardi, Lwlia x Letona, a good show of Diss x 
Veitchi, Phalaenopsi* x Ludde-violscea, Ac; while among 
the species and varieties were noted a fine set of Lsrlia 
purpurata, Cattleya Mossne, C. Mendel i, a grand pan of Mawlc- 
vallia Veitchiana grandiflora, Sobralia maciantha alba ; gocd 
examples of Trichopllia crispa marglnaU now become very rare; 
Phaius bicolor purpurea, Miltonia Phalvnopsis, M. RomII, 
and M. vexillaria, Angnecnm modestum, Crelogyne Dayana, 
and numeious One id I urns and Odontogloesums. 

Sir Frederick Wioan, Bart, Clare Lawn, East 8heen (gr., 
Mr. W. H. Toung). staged an Interesting group, which showed 
the wide variation in Cattleya Mendel i, via., C. M. alba a 
charming white flower with a slight blush tint; C. M. Nellie 
Wigan, a still more beautiful white form with pale rote tinre 
on the lip ; and C. M. Model, a dark form, with rich, roby- 
red front to the lip. The forms of Miltooia vexillaria, ton, 
were equally interesting, and ranged from the white U. v. 
alba to the noble M. v. Memoria G. D. Owen, with iUdaik 
mask of rich claret-colour on the lip (Cultural Commendation). 
Also in the group were a series of tine varieties of Cattleya 
Mosaic, the best form of.C. M. Reineckiana being among 
them. Some good Cypripedium Cnrtisii, C. x Oertrwle 
Hollington; a nice specimen of Epidendrum atropurporeani : 
good Ladia purpurata, Odontoglotscm x elegantius, Ac. 
(Silver-gilt Flora Medal). 

De B. Crawshay, Esq., Rose Held, Sevenoaks (gr., Mr. S. 
Cooke), was awarded a Silver Banksian Medal for a group of 
Odontoglossum crispum, remarkable not only for the hn« 
qiulity of the How<r3, but also for tAeir remarkable coltnre, 
evidence o! which wa* especially given by one fine plump 
plant, bearing a Urge seed-capeule on the last veer's bulb, 
while the one aince perfected bore two strong flower-spikes. 
Among the finest were O. crispotn " White Impress," sod 
O. c. "Princess May," both noble white flowers, the latter 
tinted rose. 

J. Bradshaw, Esq, The Grange, Southgate (gr, Mr. 
Whiflen), secured a Silver Banksian Medal for an effective 
group, In which the tine form* of large-flowered Cattleya* 
were remarkable. Cattleya Mossiae " Admiral Bradshaw" wa< 
a very handsome form ; C. M. " Mrs. J. Bradshaw," a noblf 
flower, very rich in colour and fine In almpe ; C. M. alba and 
C. M. Reioeckiena, two good whites. Also noteworthy w*?e 
the pure white Cattleya intermedia alba, C. Mendeli ••YennV 
a chastely beautiful form ; Ltelio- Cattleya X AphrodiU, *on.e 
very good CKlontoglosanni crispunt and Laclia purpurata; 
Cattleya labiata Warneri, Dendrobimn Jameaiannm, Kpi* 
dendrum vitellinum, Lycaste Deppel, kc. 

Messrs. Hioh Low k Co., Knfleld, staged a good group, 
principally composed of their grand strain of Cattleya Mossi*. 
the darker varieties of which were very richly coloured, ooe 
having a labellum which seemed to imitate Cattleya Bar- 
dyana. The forms of C. Mendeli were equally good, C. M. 
Lowice being a lovely white variety. Present also were good 
Odontoglossum crispum, Ae rides Houllettianum, Bpidendmni 
priamatocarpum, Laelia flava, and other showy species (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Stanlsy-Mobb? k Asoton, Southgate, were awarded 
a Silver Banksian Medal for a pretty group, in which wer* 
good Cattleya Mossia?, C. M. Mrs. C. H. Firling being very 
fine in form and colour. Also Included were good varieties of 
Lalia tenebrosa, Cattleya 8chllleriana, Odontoglossauu. 
Oncidiums, kc. 

J. Odbwky Fowler, Esq., Glebelands, South Woodford 
(gr., Mr. Davis), showed Lcelia purpurata •* Bex/' a very floe 
flower; La-lio-Cattleya x Aphrodite, Glebelauds variety, out 
of the b?st coloured forms yet shown ; C. Mossia*, Glebe- 
lands variety, resembling Beineckiana, but with a blniah tint 
on the lip, and other Cattleya* . 

Nobman C. Cookson, Kaq.^ Oakwood, Wy lam (gr., Mr. 
Wm. Murray X showed Lajlio-Csttleya C. G. Boebting. Cook* 
son's variety (0. Gaakelliana x L. purpurata). a showy, pale 
rose flower, with purplish-mauve front to the lip. W. P. 
Bt'RKtNiHtw, Esq., Heasle, Hull (gr., Mr. Barker), showed 
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LsBlio-Cattleya x Canhamiana, var. Amelia, a very fine roee- 
oolcmred flower, with velvety rnby-red lip. 

Baron 8lr H. Schroder, The Dell, Staines (gr., Mr. II. 
Ballantine), ahowed Phalsenopsis x John Seden (amabills $ , 
Loddemanniana <}), with pretty rose • coloured, densely 
spotted flowers. 

Mr. R. I>. Leech, The Gardens, Wood Hall, Dolwlob, 
secured a Cultural Commendation for a large and finely 
(lowered Epidendrnm Wallisii. Messrs. Jas. McBean k 8onb, 
Oookabridge, showed CatUeya Mendeli ProtheroeaDa, a very 
beautiful white flower, with slight rose mark on the lip ; the 
flower finely formed, and the lip closely crimped at the edge. 
Mr. W. Bolton, Wilderapool, Warrington, showed Cattleya 
Mendeli Blue Queen, a very pretty, light form, with a decided 
blue tint on the lip. 

H. T. Pitt, Bsq., Rosslyn, 8tamford Hill (gr., Mr. Thar- 
good), showed Lelia tenebrosa Plttiana, a very distinct light- 
colonred form ; Zygopetalum citrinnm, and Cattleya Forbesii. 
H. F. Sixonds, Esq., Woodthorpe, Beckenham (gr., Mr. O. 
X. Day), showed Leelia purpnrata Simondsii, a very large 
flower, with fine claret-purple Up. F. W. Moons, Bsq., 
Director of the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, Dublin, sent 
Bnlophia gnineensis and Epidendrnm porphyrenm. 

R. G. Fuctchbb, Esq., Mount Harry, Brighton, showed 
OdontoglosBum x Adrians* Florence Fletcher, a large and 
finely-spotted flower; and O. c Brighton Beauty, a rose- 
tinted form. Mr. T. Rochfobd, Broxbonrne, again showed 
his Odontoglossmn x Adrianie Rochfordiannm, with two 
strong spikes (Cultural Commendation). G. W. Bird, Esq., 
Manor House, West Wickham (gr., Mr. Redden , showed 
Odontoglosanm x Andersonlanum Mrs. G. Bird, O. crisp urn 
Margaret Bird, and O. c. Catherine Bird, all good varieties and 
distinct. T. B. Haywood, Esq., Woodhatch, Relgat? (gr., 
Mr. C J. Salter), sent Odontoglossum crispum, Woodhatch 
variety, a form of O. c gnttatum. 

Messrs. F. Sakdrr & Co , St. Albans, showed a small 
group of Orchids, In which the most remarkable were a fine 
and large-flowered Ltelio -Cattleya x Gottoiana, and the very 
handsome L.-C. x Ingram! superba (L. Dayana x C. aurea), 
the flower large, and the lip of an intensely deep claret- 
purple. 

AWARDS. 

Odontoglossum, x Adrianat Ashworth'anvm from Elijah 
A«n wortti, Esq , Hare field Hall,WiImslow(gr.,Mr. Holbrook). 
Flower large, and with broad segments, cream-white, densely 
spotted with light brown ; Up white, crimped, fringed, and 
spotted (Fiist-clats Certificate). 

Award op Merit. 

Cattleya Monies Victoria, from J. Gurkey-Fowler, Esq., 
Glebelands, South Woodford (gr., Mr. J. Davis). Flowers 
very large and finely formed, white, with a delicate reticula- 
tion of light purple on the broad petals, the centre of the lip 
beiag bright yellow, with a few reddish markings. 

OalUtya KUlorado, GUt*Uinds ran, from J. Gurney-Fowler, 
Esq. Flower bright rose coloured ; front of the lip dark claret- 
crimson, tube orange ; flower very fragrant. 

Cattleya MotsUr albacens, from Sir Frederick Wioan, Bart, 
gr., Mr. W. H. Young), resembling C. M. Wagneri, but with 
•n almost imperceptible blush tint. 

Odontoglouum X Coradinei Craw&hayanum, from Da B. 
Crawkhat, Esq. (gr., Mr. S. Cooke). Flowers of the typical 
form, but larger ; bright yellow, with large brown blotches. 

Ltrlio-Cattleya x Lvcilia (C. Dowianarf, L.-C. x Schiller- 
iana9)i from Messrs. Jar. Veitch & 8oks. Flowers cream- 
white ; the petals slightly tipped with purple. Lip yellow at 
the base, changing to cream-white towards the margin, the 
front portion veined purple. 

Kpidendrum x LangltytMe (Pseud • epidendrnm 6" , Wal- 
lisii 9; ), from Messrs. Jas. Veitch ft Sons. A singular cross 
with the scarlet • lipped E. pseud • epidendrnm, which it 
resembles in form. Sepals and petals yellow; lip orange, 
closely streaked with purple around the callus. 

Botanical Certificates. 

BnrtMolina pectinata, from Leopold de Rothschild, Esq., 
Gunnersbury (gr., Mr. J. Hudson). A singular Cape terres- 
trial Orchid, with reniform, fleshy leaves, and curious pale 
bine, lacinlated flowers. 

Bria extinctoria, from Sir Fred. Wioan, Bart (gr., Mr. H. 
Young). A pigmy among Orchids, its slender stems bearing 
whitish flowers, rising from very small clustered pseudo-bulbs. 

Butbopkyllvm nutans, from A. H. Smee, Esq., Carshalton 
(gr., Mr. W. B. Humphreys). A singular species, with nod- 
ding racemes of rather large, purplish flowers, with slender 
petals and a purple lip. 

Bidbophylhim modestum, from A. H. Smee, Esq. A small 
species, with cream-white flowers. 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Present ; Philip Crowley, Esq., Chairman; and Messrs. 
George Bunyard, B. Shaw Blaker, Jas. H. Veitch, A. H. Pear- 
son, A. Dean, S. Mortimer, J. W. Bates, Geo. Wythes, H. 
Balderson, James Smith, and S. Norman. 

Collection of Veg$tallts for the Sherwotd Cvp Competition.— 
Lord Aldbnham, Aldenham House, Elstree (gr., Mr. B. 
Beckett), exhibited one of the best collections of vegetables 
ever observed at this part of the season ; especially excellent 
being Cos and Cabbage Lettuces. Cabbiges, Cauliflowers, Globe 
Artichokes, Victoria Rhubarb, very stout stalks ; Potatos, viz., 
Snowdrop, Sharpe's Victor, Mona's Pride, and Windsor 
Castle ; Holborn Model Leek, of enormous size, and excellently 
blanched ; Early Gem and Long Forcing Carrots ; Peas Thos. 
Laxton and Early Morn ; Crimson Ball Egyptian Beet of this 
season's growth; excellent Vegetable • Marrows, Peny-Byd, 
and others ; Tomatos, sad and yellow varieties ; Cucumbers, 



French Beans, new Turnips, and Broad and French Beans. 
No other entry was made in this competition. 

Lord Foley, Ruxley Lodge, Esher (gr., Mr. Miller), was 
awarded a Bronze Banksian Medal for a collection of varieties 
of Melons. 

A Silver Banksisn Medal was awarded to Mr. S. Mobtixeb, 
Swiss Nursery, Rowledge, Farnham, for twelve Melons of the 
variety Hero of Loekinge, medium-sized, well-netted examples. 

F. C. Stoop, Esq., Westall, Byfleet (gr., Mr. G. Carpenter), 
showed a quantity of Purslane, a herb used as salad, and 
once common In gardens, but now rarely grown in this 
country. Botanically, it is Portulacca sativa. 

Messrs. Harrison & Sows, nursery and seedsmen, Leicester, 
showed a fine late Broccoli (sixX with a whitish curd, and 
named " Leicester Late." It has a head well protected by the 
short leaves, and the merit of being undoubtedly late. 



MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF 
ENGLAND ORCHID. 

June 8. —There were present on this occasion, Messrs. G. 
Snorland Ball, chairman; G. W. Law-Schofleld, vice-chair- 
man; R. Johnson, G. Parker (new member), J. Cypher 
J. Robson, W. Duckworth (new member), W. Thompson, Dr. 
Hodgklnson, and P. Weathers (hon. sec.). 

This was the first meeting of the Society's third year of 
existence, and ft may not be out of piece here to remark that 
during the short time the Society has been working it has 
done an immense amount of work, and certainly created a 
greater interest amongst the Lancashire amateurs than 
hitherto prevailed. 

A Gold Medal was offered last' year for the member of the 
8ociety who gained the highest number of points during the 
year for merit ; and at the last meeting it was found that 
John Leemann, Esq., of Heaton Mersey (gr., Mr. Edge), was 
the fortunate winner of this Award. Thos. Statter, Esq., 
of Whltefleld (gr., Mr. Johnson), being only a few points short, 
and therefore a strong 2nd. There is no doubt that encourage- 
ment of this description tends to make an amateur take an 
interest and pride in his collection, and I have no doubt there 
will be a strong competition again in the season 1899—1900 
for the coveted honours. The Society starts on the third 
year of its career with a balance in hand of over £50, and 
several valuable assets. 

O. O. Wriglet, Esq., Bridge Hall, Bury (gr., Mr. Rogers), 
showed Cattleya Mendeli, Wrigley's var., a pleasing Cattleya 
of a soft tone of colour, with an exceedingly pale, almost 
white lip, and a throat of a citron-yellow tint (an Award 
of Merit). Cypripedium Gowerianum magniflcum came from 
the same exhibitor, and was given a First-class Certificate. 

Messrs. Charumworth ft Co., Bradford, had a superb 
form of Cattleya Reineckiana, which was awarded a First- 
class Certificate ; a very pretty C. Mossiw, named Princess, 
was passed ; and Stanhopea tigrina, Charles worths var., a 
very gorgeous form of this fine old Orchid, wa< given an 
Award of Merit 

John Leemann, Esq., Heaton Mersey (gr., Mr. Edge), 
staged a handsome and valuable lot of plants, the most 
notable of which was Lelio-Cattleya x Canharaisna, var. 
" Duke of York," a lovely flower, of fine proportions and 
great brilliancy of tints, which was unanimously admired by 
the whole of the Committee, and which was awarded a First- 
class Certificate ; and the Society giving instructions that a 
painting be made of the flower and it be put on record. L.-C. 
x Iolanthe var. grand! flora received an Award of Merit A 
plant of L.-C. x Arnold! ana received an Award of Merit. A 
beautiful form of Odontoglossum Pescatorei called album 
received a First-class Certificate. A Silver-gilt Medal being 
awarded for the group. 

Thos. Statter, Esq., Stand Hall, Whltefleld, exhibited a 
fine form of Laelia purpura ta, named Statteriana ; but an 
objection was entered against this name, as it is said to be 
precisely the same as one shown in London under the name 
of L. p. Annie Louise. The plant was thereupon given a 
First-class Certificate under the latter name. 

Richard Ash worth, Esq., Newchurch (gr., Mr. Pidsley), 
exhibited Laslio-CatUeya x Canhamiana, which obtained an 
Award of Merit, as did also Lee I la mnjalis from the same 
exhibitor. 

G. Shorland Ball, Esq., Wllmslow (gr., Mr. Gibbons), 
showed Cypripedium Lawrenceanura var. Hyeanum, which 
has already been certificated ; a magnificent C. callosum var. 
Sanderae, and whether there may or may not be varieties of 
this albino, that brought before the committee was superior 
to anything previously seen by them, and a First-class Cer- 
tificate was unanimously awarded, the plant to be painted for 
record. 

Mr. A. J. Keeling sent a few pretty varieties of Cattleya 
Mendeli and C. Mossis?, and a supiosed natural hybrid 
Cattleya between C. MossUe and C. speciosissima, the exhi- 
bitor obtaining a Vote of Thanks. 

W. G. Groves, Esq., Windermere (gr., Mr. Robert Shaw), 
sent tlrae meritorious plants in a fine Odontoglossum 
Wilckeanum (First-class Certificate) ; O. Alexandra: " Groves' 
var.," a flower of size and substance, but not quite round, and 
the petals heavily spotted, a distinct feature of the flower 
being the beautiful fringing of the segments (Award of Merit); 
Phal anopsia grandiflora from the same collection received an 
Award of Merit W. Duckworth, Esq., Hexton (gr., Mr. 
Tindall), showed a fine white Cattleya Mossis?. Mr. John 
Robson, Altrincham, staged a plant of Odontoglossum hystrix, 
very light in its colouring. Mr. J. Cypher, Nurseryman, 
Cheltenham, had a few good forms of Cattleya Mossis and 
Cattleya Mendeli. Messrs. Heath A Son staged various 
forms of Cattle) as. p, |f\ 



THE YORKSHIRE GALA. 

Jtnrx 14, 15, 16.-»The Horticultural Show was opened on 
Wednesday under most auspicious circumstances. The entries 
were as numerous as usual, and in almost all the classes there 
waa keen competition. The general effect of the Exhibition 
was most satisfactory, and in the case of individual classes, 
each waa of much interest. The groups arranged for effect 
were put up in capital style, and the quality of the plants was 
high. Orchids were numerous, and very choice. 8tove and 
greenhouse plants were represented by large specimens full of 
flower. 

Immediately upon entering the tent, one was struck with 
the excellence of the arrangements ; a broad walk was banked 
on one side by a magnificent exhibit from Messrs. Fisher, 
Son, & Sibbay, Handaworth. This group, beautifully undu- 
lated with an Irregular edging, was composed at one end of a 
fine collection of Rhododendrons full of flower ; the centre 
portion being of Acers in every form and variety, Bamboos, 
Spiraeas. Euonymus, Standard Ivies, choice Conifenc Ad 
joining these was a grand collection of Crotons and Aralias, 
above which were suspended pitoher-planta in baskets ; and 
again a large exhibit of Cattleya*, Cypripediuma, and 
Odontoglossums. 

On the opposite side of the entrance, Messrs. W. Cctbcsh ft 
Sons, Highgate, had a large and varied exhibit of clipped 
Tews in fantastic shapes. Adjoining these, the same firm 
had a large display of Carnations with Bamboos and Rhodo- 
dendrons ; at their back, a fine mound of Richardia Klliotiana, 
edged with Saxifraga pyramldalis, and Ferns, imparting a 
neat finish. 

There were large-sized Crotons and Palms. The fruit was 
generally good, and the Peaches and Nectarines of good 
colour. Strawberries were ripe and of large size. There were 
many fine collections of cut flowers of herbaceous plants. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 

The end of this entrance was devoted to the stove and 
greenhouse plants with immense Palms overhead. Here Mr. 
J. Cypher, Cheltenham, showed in his usually successful 
manner, being 1st for twelve stove or greenhouse plants in 
bloom, and having Erica Cavendish!, Erica ventrlcoaa, E. 
magniflca, large and full of flower ; Clerodendron Balfonria- 
num, Anthurium Scherzerianum, Bougainville* Sanderiana, 
Ampelopsts macrantha rosea, Azalea Souvenir de Prince 
Albert, Ac. The 2nd prize was awarded to Mr. W. Vaose. Mr. 
Cypher was 1st also for six stove or greenhouse plants in 
which were large plants of Bougainvillea Sanderiana, Fran- 
ctecea eximia, and Ericas, full of flower. 

For three plants Mr. Cypher was also to the fore. 

Orchids. 

The Orchids were very numerous, and much competition 
was observable. For a table of Orchids, 10 feet by 4 feet, 
where cut flowers were also admitted, Mr. J. Cypher was 
placed 1st for a beautifully light arrangement, in which 
Bamboos, Dendrobinms, and Oncidiuma were well intermixed 
at the back, and the centre and front was composed of 
Csttleyas Mosaite and Mendeli, Ac La»lia purpurata, L. tene- 
Irosa, Odontoglossum vexlllarium, Epiphronitis Veitchi, and 
Cypripediuma. Mr. J. Robson, Altrincham, was a good 2nd, 
having Oncidiuros, Sobralias, Epidendrum prismatocarpum, 
Odontuglossum criapum in quantities, Anguloa Clowesii, 
Cypripedium bellatulum, and others, the whole edged with 
Ferns. 

For ten Orchids Mr. Cypher was again 1st, with Odonto- 
glossum vexillarinm, with twelve spikes; Epidendrnm 
vitellinum majus, with twenty-four spikes ; Lrtla tenebrosa, 
L. purpurata, Oncidium sarcodes, CatUeya Mossin, C. 
Warneri, Ac. Mr. J. Robson was 2nd, and showed a very 
large specimen of Oncidium macranttrum. 

Mr. Cypher was again 1st for six Orchids, being followed 
by Mr. W. P. Burkknshaw. 

F <>r «*» Orchids, new or rare plants, not made up, Mr. T. 
8tattkb, Whltefleld, Manchester, was 1st, with choice plants 
of LfeUo-Cattlsya x Phoebe, 0. Mendeli albanensi*, Cypri- 
pedlum callosum Sanders?, L*lia purpurata Statteriana, and 
others. 

For three new or rare Orchids, Mr. Burkenshaw was 1st 
For a single Orchid, Mrs. Tetley, Leeds, was 1st, with 
Aerides Fielding!, carrying five spikes. 

Messrs. B. 8. Williams ft 8on, Holloway, had a fine 
display of Cattleyas, Lelias, Odontoglossums, Ac ; and I>lio- 
Oattleya Edouard Andre, Aerides expansum leonis, Cymbi- 
dinm Lowi, Oncidium macranthum and Lalia purpurata, 
Williamsii, and a large mass of Utricularia montana were very 
prominent 

Messrs. Charles worth ft Co., Bradford, had a nice collec- 
tion of plants, in which Thunia Marshalllana, Oncidium 
macranthum, Cymbidium Lowi, Lielia tenebrosa, in fine colour 
and form, Oncidium hastatum, Odontoglossum Vuylstekea- 
num, C. Reineckiana, L.-C. radiata and Thunia Veltohi were 
well represented. 

Messrs. J. Cowan ft Co., Liverpool, had a capital exhibit, 
in which Venda Parishi was noticed, among choice Cattleyas, 
Lfeliss, and Odoiitoglossuma. 

Messrs. J. Veitch ft 8ons. Chelsea, bad a small but choice 
collection of hybrids— Laelio- CatUeya Eudora and L.-C. Eu- 
dora alba, L.-C. Canhamiana, L.-C. Wellsiana albidi, C. 
Mossia; excellens, C. Schrcederiana, and L.-C. Zephrya. Si a* 
thoglottls aureo-Viellardi waa also in this collection. 

Florists' Flowrrs. 
A large tent devoted to Fuchsias and Pelargoniums, was 
full of colour, many of the plants being of excellent quality, 
large in size, and wonderfully well bloomed. 
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For tweltt mow PelarfconivHaa, Ifr. A J. 'HtvoSTO* tia 
wall 1ft with msfniflosnt plants, lust 4 rest, hi dauneter, 
almost flat, and densely covered with flowers. 

For six Show Pelargoniums, Mr. Trntv wu 1st with 
Kingston Beauty, Magpie, Painted Lady, Madame Richard, 
And Madame de Desmoulin, as his best varieties; Mr. 
Hives-row was 1st for three plants. 

* For a group of not fewer than eight fancy Pelargoniums, 
Mrs. Tbtlbt was 1st, with splendid plants ; the same 
exhibitor being also 1st for twelve, six, and three zonal 
Nosegay Pelargoniums, and for nine plants of double-flowered 
Pelargoniums. 

The Ivy-leaf section of Pelargoniums was not good. 

A magnificent display of Calceolarias was staged by 
jfftttrs. CtitiRAM, Manchester, some 200 dwarf, compact 
plsnts being full of flowers of distinct colours, self and 
*t>o:ted. no two alike among them. 

Mr. J. Forbes, Hawick, staged an exhibit of herbaceous 
Phlox and Pentstemons, very distinct in marking and Urge in 
flower. A. Wilson, Esq., Kelso, had a fine group of Car- 
nations, which was awarded a 1st prize ; Messrs. Lain*) & 
Mather being 2nd. 

Fkbks. 

Ferns were well shown, some fine Davallias being observed 
in several collections. For six exotic Ferns Mrs. Ournxv 
Prase was 1st, with Davallia fijiensis, D. Mooreana, Microlepia 
hirta cristata, Glelchenia Mendel i, Adiantum Farleyense and 
another. Messrs. R. Sampson ft Son were 2nd. For three 
exotic Ferns the Rt> Hon. Lord Barnard was in the fote 
with Davallia poljantha, an immense plant ; D. Mooreana, and 
a golden Gymnogramma ; Mrs. Gurnry Phase was 2nd, iiith 
Davallia fijiensis, D. F. plumoss, and Adiantum concinnum. 

For one specimen of exotic Fern the Rev. O. Yates was 1st, 
with a large plant of Adiantum Farleyense. Messrs. J. Hiix 
k Son, Edmonton, were 2nd, with Nephrolepis iu'sjcens 
specie*. The latter firm had a large collection of choice 
Fern*, in splendid condition. Here were A. capillus*venerts, 
A. Farleyense, macropuyllum, rhodopbylluin, agUomorpba 
Meycriana Ac There were classes also for hardy species of 
Ferns. 

Groups for Effect. 

For a group of miscellaneous plants, in or out of bloom, to 
occupy a space not exceeding 800 square feet, Mr. C. J. Mcc 
was 1st, with a fine collection of Palms, Atocasias, Crotons, 
and Ferns, beautifully arranged. Mrs. Q crust Pxasb was 
2nd, with a very pretty arrangement. These groups and 
others were most effectively arranged. 

Capital Crotons were shown by Messrs. Simpson, Mrs. 
Curney Peasb, and £. H. Fabbr, Esq., who took prises in 
the order named. 

Roses. 

These were shown in considerable numbers, but the heat 
soon caused many of the flowers to lose their freshness. 
For seventy-two single blooms in not fewer than thirty-six 
varieties, Mr. W. Hutchinson wss 1st, with choice and large 
blooms. Messrs. J. A A. May, 2nd, and Mr. Mount, of Can. 
terbury, 8rd. The last-named exhibitor was 1st for forty- 
eight blooms, and Messrs. A. A J. May, 2nd. 

For eighteen distinct varieties, Messrs. Harkness & Sons 
were first, and Mr. MorNT, 2nd. 

Fruit and Vegetables. 

Fruit was exhibited in moderate quantity. For a decorative 
table, to measure 10 feet by 4 feet 6 inohes, and to include 
not more than fourteen dishes, the 1st prize was won by 
Sir J. W. Pease. A small plant of Cocos was in the centre 
with two vases charmingly furnished with Oncidium tie jruosum, 
Odontoglossum crispum, Brassta verrucosa, Grasses and 
Ferns. The fruit consisted of Black and White Grapes, 
Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, Figs, a*c, in all, 
fourteen dishes. The Earl of Harrinoton (gr., Mr. Good- 
acre), was 2nd. The centre of this table being decorated chiefly 
with Odontoglossum crispum. 

For a collection of six kinds of fruit, the Right Hon. 
Lord Barnard was 1st with Black Hamburgh and Foster's 
Seedling Grapes, good Peaches, Nectarines, Figs and Melons ; 
8ir J. W. Pease was 2nd. Mr. W. Sheepshanks was 1st for 
four kinds, showing good Black Hamburgh Grapes, Melons, 
Rivers' Orange Nectarines, and Peaches. The Earl of 
Londesborouob and Mr. F. B. Groshian, were respectively 1st 
and 2nd for three bunches of Black Grapes ; whilst the latter 
.exhibitor was 1st with three bunches of a white variety, 
showiog Buckland Sweetwater. Mr. J. Edmonds, Bestwood 
Gardens, was 1st for a dish of Peaches, showing good Royal 
George ; and Mr.^Goodacre, gr. to the Earl of Harrinoton, 
2nd. Nectarines were good, Mr. J. Edmonds being the best 
exhibitor. Viscount Raincliffe was 1st for a scarlet flesh 
Melon, and 8ir J. W. Pease 1st with a green flesh fruit The 
Right Hon. Lord Barnard was 1st with six Figs. Sir J. W. 
Prase 1st for Cherries ; and the Earl of Harrinoton 1st for 
Strawberries. Lady Bkaimont was successful with twelve 
.Tomatoa, showing Frogmore Scarlet. 

Sir J. W. Pease was 1st with a very nice collection of 
Vegetables. A capital lot of fruiting plants of Strawberry, 
Lax ton's Leader, was shown by Messrs. Laxton, Bedford. 

Miscellaneous. 

' Messrs. Ctrrsusit, of London, had a magnificent display of 
hardy cut flowers. For twelve bunches of hardy border 
flowers, Messrs. J. Burrel A Co., were well 1st, and made 
a fin 3 display. Gloxinias were shown in splendid form by 
Mr. J. J. Upton, the blooms being of immense size, and 
distinct in colour. 

Messrs. Harknkss were 1st with a grand stand of hardy 
herbaceous flowers, covering a space 18 feet by 4 feet ; Messrs. 
Smith & Co., Worcester, were 2nd. 



- A splendid lot of Calceolarias, mixed' with Colens, Maples, 
Dracaenas, and moates, was shown by Messrs. Hinoston, and 
were awarded 1st prise. 

Begonias call for no special remark. 

Messrs. Kelway A Sons, Langport, Somerset, had a grand 
display of Pseoniee, Amaryllis, and choice herbaceous plants. 

AWARDS. 

Gold Medal. 

For a miscellaneous group of plants, to Messsrs. Fisher, 
Son A 8ibray. 

For a miscellaneous group of plants, to Messrs. CrTRusn 
A Sons. 

For Orchids, to Messrs. Charlesworth A Co. 

Silver Medal. 

For miscellaneous plants, to Messrs. R. Smith A Co. 
For a group of Calceolarias, to Meat rs Clirran A 80X. 
For a group of Orchids, to Messrs; B. 8. William* A Son. 
For a group of Orchids, to Messrs. Cowan A Co. 
For a collection of Clematis, to Messrs. Jaokman A Son. 
For a collection of Ferns, to Messrs. J. Hill A Son. 



WABGR AVE <fc DI8TBICT GABDBKEB8' 
MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Junk". — The first monthly meeting of the Society was 
held at Wargrave on the above date, Mr. W. Pope presiding. 

Mr. W. Baxeley, of The Nnrseries, Twyford, read a useful 
paper on " Zonal Pelargonium*," tracing the gradual deve- 
lopment of this favourite and useful flower. The culti- 
vation, method of striking cuttings, kinds of soils and 
manures best suited to them, were in turn dwelt upon. Cut* 
blooms of various kinds were shown, including a new one 
raised by himself. A discussion took place, in which many 
joined. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Bszeley for his 
paper. 



A Madagascar Rubber-Tree.— M. Henri 

Jumkllb contributes to the Comptes Rcndus for 
May 29, a paper on the Guidroa, a rubber-tree of 
Madagascar. The writer mentions that the plant 
has hitherto been known only under its native 
name, but that now, thanks to specimens sent from 
Suberbieville (!) by M. P£rif.r de la Bathie, it 
has been possible to ascertain whether it is a new 
species, or can be identified with any that is 
already known. The conclusion arrived at is, 
that the Guidroa, though clearly belonging to the 
Mascarenhasia genus, does not exactly resemble 
either of the fifteen or sixteen known species, bnt 
may be held to be a new species, and may be 
named Mascarenhasia velutiua, in allusion to the 
very characteristic velvety substance of the leaves. 
M. Jumellk describes the manner in which the 
rubber is gathered from the trees by the Sakalaves. 
During the dry season, when the milky juice is 
very thick, they make, be says, numerous incisions 
in the trunks. The milky juioe coagulates almost 
immediately below the wound, forming small 
bands of gum which the workers remove after an 
hour, and which they agglomerate into balls. In 
this way one man can easily gather a kilogram of 
the gum in one day. The caoutchouc thus ob- 
tained is of good quality, and even, it appears, 
superior to that gained by ebullition. Thus it 
seems likely that the Mascarenhasia genus, only 
found on the east side of Africa and in Madagascar 
(especially in the north and east), will play a more 
important part in furnishiog caoutchouc plants 
than has previously been thought likely. 



Trade Notice. 

Mit. £. J. Deal having been appointed general 
manager of the firm of Messrs. W. W. Johnson k 
Son, Ltd., Boston, Lines., has resigned his position 
with Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading. 
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Clematis, Honeysuckle, Ac. : T. H. S. The 
entangled state of the upper shoots under the 
spouting is due to your neglecting to check the 
rampant growths at the top by a timely nipping- 
out of their points and letting the lower shoots 
alone, meantime fastening the former in a hori- 
zontal or even downward direction with nails and 
shreds, bast, &c. The nipping-out of the points 
may need to be performed twice if growth is 



very vigorous in the upper part. This sort of 
treatment is applicable to almost every kind of 
plant used on walls and fences. 

OflRVgANTHEMTJMS : /. B. There is nothing in the 
specimen sent that indicates the cause of the 
injury. The cause was evidently a violent one, 
and something other than disease. 

Mushrooms : E. B. D., Addiecombe, The fungi 
are Agaricus Elvensis, B., a species first described 
by M. J. Berkeley, and found several times since 
in England and in France. It is an excellent 
edible Mushroom, and is figure/1 in Cooke's 
Illustrations, pi. 522. M. O. C. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue art requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number.-^onrespondent. 1, Phlox 
setacea var. ; 2, P. subulata f ronclosa ; 3, P. s. var. ; 
4, P. s. Nelsoni; 5, P. reptans (syn. verna, stoloni- 
fera, and others).— Jf. R., No. 2. Nothoscordum 
.fragrans. — John Newton, Lonicera involucrata, 
syn. L. Ledebouri — Pinner. 1, not found; 2, 
Hyacinth us comosus ; 3, Veronica Tenormin.— 
Scot. 1> Lonicera tatarica; 2, Ornithogalum 
nutans.— C. F. 1, Dielytra specUbilis ; 2, Gera- 
nium sanguineum ; 3, Hyacmthus comosus ; 4, 
Veronica gentianoidea.— R. C. B. A lilac variety 
of Scilla oampanulata. — Cardboard Box — no 
name. Specimens withered and blackened be- 
yond recognition ; as a guess we note, 1, probably 
a Vaccinium ; 2, flowers of an Ash (Fraxinussp.) ; 
3, Spirtea, perhaps hypericifolia.— Twenty Year*' 
Reader. 1, Dendrobium PSermrdi ; 2, Itoodro- 
bium devonianum. — W. W. B., Sheffield. 1, 
Cattleya Mendeli ; 2, Sobralia macrantha ; 3, 
Cirrhopetalum Collettl— P. H., Combs. Vanda 
cceruleacens. — /. A. B. 1, Polygonum Bistorta ; 
2, Eauisetum arvense ; 3, Muecari comosum ; 4, 
Chehdonium majus. — J. H. B. Potentilla 
To rm en til la — W. W. Ornus europsaa, the flower- 
ing Ash.— 0. G. 1, Ulmus montana, Witch- 
Elm ; 2, Nasturtium amphibium ; 3, Barbarea 
vulgaris ; 4, Lepidium Draba ; 5, Sedum car- 
neum variegatum ; G, Senebiera coronopus.— 
J. P. L. 1, Quercus coccinea ; 2, Leuoothoe 
axillaris ; 3, Ledum latifolium ; 4, Crataegus— 
perhaps C. crus-galli ; 5, Leiophyllum tbymi- 
folium, alias Ledum buxi folium.— I 7 . E. S. Trol- 
ling europteus; seed or division of the roots 
in early autumn or spring. — No name, card- 
board-bar. 1, TrolliuVeuropapus ; 2, Ranunculus 
aconitifolius ; 3. Hesperis matronslis ; 4, Orni- 
thogalum umbellatum ; 5, Spirea callosa ; 6, 
Ajoga reptans.— W. B. Bromus sterilis.— Pope 
A Sons. Piptanthus natalensia, Natal Laburnum. 

Notice to quit Service : O. D. In the absence 
of any written agreement to the contrary, a 
month's notice on either side is required. Of 
course, if you must quit at once from no fault on 
your side, you can claim house-rent, allowance 
for coal, and other perquisites for a month. 

Strawberry Plants not Flowering : Anxious. 
The soil in which the plants grow has been so 
much enriched with manure that leaf -growth 
alone has been made. Sometimes the Straw- 
berry reverts to its original, i.e., a dioecious state, 
and male and female Dlooms are then borne on 

. different plants. The Hautbois is persistently 
dioecious, and unless a pretty good proportion of 
male and female plants grow together in a bed, the 
produce is poor. We should advise you to obtain a 
fresh stock of young plants from beds in bearing 
this year ; but not to destroy the barren ones, at 
these may carry fruit another year, and we think 
that this is the more probable, seeing that no 
flowers at all have appeared this year. 

Tomatos : D. O. The roots show no injury. The 
leaves are probably affected with the sleepy 
disease often described in dtir columns. 

Tulip : Chas. S. (?.— The Tulip sent is probably 
an escape from cultivation, and it has reverted 
to a great extent towards an original species, 
probably F. Gesneriana. 



CoMMtmiCATioifa Racsrvan.-J. K. Allen.— P. R-Swretarj 
Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution.— R. J. L.- 
H. W.— T. C.-J. F. H.-R. M— T. Meehin. Philadelphia: 
— W. C — P. C.— A. D. a 8.-W. W.— Ed. Webb * Sons.- 
W. S.-W. 8.-A. W. C.-8. A.— A. C. F.-D. T. P.- 
W.C. W.-C. T. D. 



Spbcimeks and PHOTOOBAraa RacBifsn 
H. W.-H. J. B. 
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CHLOROSIS IN FRUIT TREES. 

ONE of the most eminent of the many able 
writers who have enriched the pages of 
the Gardeners* Chronicle, the Rev. J. M. 
Berkeley, correctly referred to chlorosis as an 
extremely formidable plant-disease, and defined 
it as consisting in "a pallid condition of the 
plant, in which the tissues are weak, and 
unable to contend against severe changes ; 
the cells being more or less destitute of chloro- 
phyll." Horticulturists have occasionally be- 
come unpleasantly familiar with the disastrous 
effects of the disease, particularly in the culti- 
vation of Cucumbers and Melons, and in 
too many cases the usual remedies proposed 
have proved of no avail. Long before the 
nature of the disease was known to me, I had 
witnessed the mischief it could occasion, and 
had assisted in the application of many sub- 
stances that were supposed to be beneficial, 
but which rarely realised the expectations 
formed concerning them. Good effects would 
sometimes result from the employment of iron 
sulphate solutions, but this also would often 
fail, probably because the plants dealt with 
were annuals, and the disease was too far 
advanced before the applications were com- 
mencecL 

Scientific investigators have agreed that 
chlorosis is mainly due to a deficiency of iron 
in the soil, for though the quantity required to 
render a plant healthy is extremely small, yet 
in its absence, microscopic examination has 
shown that the protoplasm in the cells of the 
leaf is without colour, and the chlorophyll 
granules are not formed. In the majority of 
published analyses of plants, iron is commonly 
omitted, as it is usually less than 1 per cent, of the 
ash, yet in some instances as much as 6 per cent. 
has been recorded, but this is exceptional, and 
amongst hardy fruits the only case known to me 
of a similar high percentage is the fruit of the 
Greengage. With regard to soil analyses also, 
it is seldom that the proportion of iron is given 
separately, and in a series of analyses recently 
prepared by Dr. Bernard Dyer for the Cornwall 
County Council, oxide of iron and alumina are 
given together as varying from about 5 to 14 
per cent. On the plots where there is the 
lowest proportion of iron and alumina, there 
is also a corresponding low percentage of pot- 
ash, and the relatively small crops produced are 
probably due to this deficiency ; at least, in 
the report issued I can find no reference to the 
foliage of the plants showing indication of 
chlorosis. 

Experiments undertaken by Sachs and otfier 
continental observers, demonstrated that when 
seedlings were grown in substances free from 
iron, the leaves gradually became white, and 
that when iron sulphate was subsequently 
applied the effect was seen within twenty-four 
hours, chlorophyll granules being formed 
immediately, and in a few days the plants were 
quite green. The process of assimilation is 
dependent upon the production of chlorophyll, 



and consequently in its absence or deficiency 
growth is arrested, or can only proceed at the 
expense of previously-stored materials. Those 
who are interested in this part of the subject 
would find a most valuable record of experi- 
ments in the "Chemistry and Physiology of 
Foliage Leaves," by Mr. Horace T. Brown, 
F.R.S., and Mr. G. H. Morris, Ph.D., in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society, May, 1893. 

Comparatively seldom are hardy fruit tress 
seriously subject to chlorosis, but some time ago 
my attention was called to a remarkable sase in 
Hertfordshire, at Hamels Park, near Buntingford, 
the residence of H. Shepherd-Cross, Esq., M.P., 
where several series of valuable and highly inte- 
resting experiments have been carried out during 
the past fourteen years. I have had the oppor- 
tunity of carefully examining the trees in the 
gardens, and have further been favoured with full 
details of the experiments, and accorded permission 
to make use of them, with the result that the fol- 
lowing digest has been prepared. Mr. Shepherd- 
Cross has spared no expense or trouble in the 
investigations, and his efforts have been ably sup- 
ported by his gardener, Mr. Wallie, from whom I 
have received much kind attention in my enquiries. 

The soil at Hamels Park is a heavy marl/ the 
proportion of chalk being large, and the same 
character prevails over a wide district, especially 
on the higher ground. The land is fertile, and 
suits many crops remarkably well, all leguminous 
plants, for instance, both in gardens and farms, 
such as Peas, Beans, and Clover, flourish amazingly ; 
so also do the Cabbage and Turnip family, "club " 
being unknown. Indeed, it is stated that Savoy 
Cabbages were grown on the same plot of ground 
for ten years in succession without deterioration, 
and without any trouble resulting from either 
"club" or wireworm. Mr. Shepherd-Cross re- 
quested Br. J. A. Voelcher to take samples of the 
soil for analysis in 1885, with the following result :— 



Dr. Voelcker's Analyti* of the Hamtls Park Soil. 

Per cent. 
Organic matter t and loss on heating 
Oxide of iron ... ... ... 
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Carbonate oi limo ... MJ 
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Phosphoric acid 
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4'30 
6'3« 

13 53 
0'22 
0*47 
0*25 
048 
0*14 

68-57 
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Some years later, namely, in 1894, it was 
decided to have a special analysis of the chalk 
alone ; this task was also entrusted to Dr. Voelcker, 
and his record is hero appended : — 

Awtiysis oj Chalk, 

Moisture • 0*10 

Oxide of iron and alumina ... ... ... 0*10 

Carbonate of lime ... ... 90*80 

Magnesia, alkalies, &e. .. .. 0*30 

Silica »♦• «•• »• ••• ••* ••• 30 



100-00 



Judging from the above, the opinion would be 
formed that while not rich in potash, the soil con- 
tains as much as many others, its chief marked 
characters being a low percentage of phosphoric 
acid, a small proportion of organic matter, and, 
consequently, of nitrogen, with a large quantity of 
carbonate of lime. The iron, too, is quite equal to 
that in many soils where no trouble is caused by 
chlorosis. 

The behaviour of fruit-trees at Hamels Park is, 
however, so remarkable, and failure so persistently 
followed every early attempt at their culture, that 
for some years it seemed a hopeless task. All 
kinds of hardy fruits failed in a similar mauner. 
In two or three years from planting, the foliage on 
some branches would become pale or whitish ; in 
the following year the leaves on these branches 
would be still weaker, they were readily scorched 

* The marl is 10 to 20 feet deep, resting on chalk, 
f Containing nitrogen 028, equal to ammonia 034. 



in^the sun, and later in the season they would 
become perforated, "appearing," as Mr. Wallis 
says, " as if they had been shot." The branches 
gradually lost strength, and were unable to produce 
any foliage, while in the Cherry and Apricot the 
affected portions quickly died. 

In most cases where chlorosis became manifest, 
fruit-buds were not produced, but when Any fruits 
were borne on Apples or Pears so affected they failed 
to develop satisfactorily, and were disfigured by 
"scab." Plum trees were found to resist the 
disease for the longest time before entirely suc- 
cumbing, but such fruits as might be produced 
proved almost worthless. Peaches and Nectarines 
showed similar effects to Plums, Apricots, and 
Cherries, whiie, amongst other fruits that suffer, 
must be named the Gooseberry and Currant, Rasp- 
berries, and even Strawberries, the last seldom 
surviving beyond the second year, but dying soon 
after the flowers have opened. It may be added 
that Roses and Laurels are subject to the disease ; 
Bouvardia* and Chrysanthemums, with many other 
ornamental plants, also fail victims when grown in 
the same soil, either out-of-doors or under glass. 
The evil, it will be seen from the foregoing, is very 
general, and afforded ample scope for a thorough 
investigation respecting the causes and possible 
remedies. It was suggested that the employment 
of different stocks for the fruit trees might act 
beneficially, but experience proved that this had 
not the effect supposed, and those now in use, and 
satisfactory, are the broad-leaved English Paradise 
for Apples, the Quince for Pears, and the seedling 
Greengage for Plums. 

It has been considered that cold soils and bad 
drainage may either operate as direct causes, or at 
least increase the injuries arising from chlorosis. 
For this reason experiments were commenced, with 
the object of improving the conditions, so that 
deep rooting might be prevented, and thorough 
drainage be ensured. To this end, stations were 
prepared for fruit-trees by removing the soil to the 
depth of 4 feet ; the base of each was cemented 
and connected by drains 6 inches lower. Upon 
the cement a layer of brick-rubble was placed 1 
foot deep ; and above this, 3 feet of soil, in which 
the trees were planted ; or in a few eases the soil 
was raised a foot abeve the ordinary surface. In 
all these experiments the foliage failed at the 
usual time, and in the same way, as with those 
trees receiving no speeial treatment. 

Stations were next prepared in a similar manner, 
but all the old soil was removed, fresh turfy-loam 
being substituted. The trees made better progress 
in this at first, and the foliage continued healths/ 
for a longer period, but it ultimately failed, and 
the progress of the disease was then more rapid, 
especially as regards Peaches. Many of the 
ordinary natural manures were employed at 
different times, including that from horses, cows, 
fatting bullocks, and pigs, either separately or in 
mixtures. The only appreciable results being that 
while the trees made a more vigorous growth for a 
time, they failed proportionately more rapidly 
afterwards. R. Lewie Castle. 

(To be continvtd). 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

CATTLEYA LAWRENCEANA. 

Mb. Hart of the Trinidad Botanic Garden has 
kindly sent us two flowers of this species, in both of 
which one of the lateral petals is adherent to the 
column, which is more curved than usual 

SELENirEDIUM SCHR02DERI X. 

Count Kerchove obligingly sends a flower of this 
form in which the two lower sepals are conjoined 
into one, and twisted so as to occupy the front of 
the flower, whilst the single lateral petal is placed 
opposite, or at the back ; opposite this petal is the 
lip in the fore part of the flower. At the back of 
the flower is the column with a single anther Al 
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and a two-lobed stsminode. The ovary in two- 
lobed, with two placentas. There ii thus a 
tendency for the parts of the flower to be arranged 
in two*, and Id one straight vertical line one over 
another. 

A UXOR MA I. CaTTLEVA. 

From the garden of Sir P. Wigao cornea acurioui 
flower of Cattleya Moeiite. The parte of the flower 
are in two* instead of in threes, and there are two 
lipi, so that the flower is regular. There are two 
sepals, one to the right, the other to the left, and 
one a little like the lip. - Crossing these at right 
angles, are two lip-like petals, and in the centre sn 
erect column with the anther on the top, as is the 
role in such cases. The malformation thus depends 
on reduction of parts and peloria. 



grouped at every 100 metres. Up to an elevation 
of 300 metres, no great difference wss found to 
exist, the lowest situations being frequently, how. 
ever, behind those at a higher elevation. This was, 
probably, owing to the late frosts, which occur in 
low-lying situations. Above 300 metres, every 
103 metres in altitude retarded vegetation by from 
2 to 25 days. 

Another point of interest was the duration of 
growth, reckoning from the leafing in spring until 
the colouring of the leaves in autumn ; and its 
influence upon the production of wood. In the 
observation field, the duration of vegetation 
was found to vary to the extent of a month or so, 
and this difference was responsible for a corre- 
sponding difference iu the yield of Reech of about 
2J cubic metres per hectare a year. With the 



dividual! growing side by tide, or a cer- 
tain number of individuals commence growth a 
fortnight or three weeks before the average, it it 
not unreasonable to assume that by growing meh 
early individuals, we gain much the same advan- 
tage as would accrue from a warmer climate, or a 
lengthening of the period of growth. In borticnl. 
tnrs the supply of fruit, flowers, and vegetabUa, 
is considerably extended by suoh selection of 
varieties, and if the question is of less eoonomis 
importance in the case of forest trees, it certainly 
deserves consideration from a landscape point of 
view. By the use of hardy individuals in a back- 
ward climate, or a proper admixture of both early 
and late trees and shrubs, the beauties of both 
spring sod autumn may be greatly intensified. 
With our fickle spring climate, precocity is often 



PROLIFEROUS BUDS OF PINUS 
8YLVB8TRIS. 
Recently, passing through a plantation, we were 
struck by a peculiarly bushy appearance of the 
branches of a young tree of this specie) (fig. 147). 
On examination we found that the shoots of the year, 
instead of extending in length, were contracted or 
arrested in growth, and the pairs of leaves with 
their encircling bud-scales were huddled together 
into subglobose masses, each the size of a large Pea. 
From these projected the tips of the primary leaf- 
scales, so thst a hedgehog-like nppearanoe wss 
presented. But this was not alt. Between the 
two foliage-leaves was a terminal bud, consisting of 
an indefinite number of overlapping scales. At the 
base of each of these masses of scales were the dried 
remnants of a similar growth in the preceding year. 
It is possible these appearance* arc- due to the irri- 
tation caused by insect -puncture, bat we were not 
able to discover any insect or fungus. 

Forestry. 



THE LEAFING OF TREES. 

(Cw-Kinwd/i™ jj. 358. 1 

Th* observations in question were made at over 
300 station* scattered over the German Empire, and 
the results obtained were summarised iu a report 
drawn up by Dr. Karl Wimmenauer, of Giessen. 
Tboy covered a period of ten years, from 1885 to 
1894, and extended to the leafing, fruiting, and 
autumn leaf- colon ring of all the more important 
forest trees and shrubs. The more important of 
these conclusions arrived at, or which confirmed 
those of previous observers, had reference to the 
order in which different trees break into leaf, the 
time of flowering, ripening of the fruit, and yield- 
ing of seed ; and the influence of latitude, longi- 
tude, and elevation in the several phases of growth. 
The order of leafing was found to be as follows : 
— Larch, then Birch, Hornbeam, Beech, peduncu- 
late and sessile-flowered Oaks, Silver Fir, Spruce 
and Scots Fir in the order named. At great alti- 
tudes the Hornbeam was frequently found to be 
later than the Beech, while the sestile- flowered 
Oak was usually later than the pedunculate species. 
The time of flowering and fruiting is of uo special 
interest, bnt the influence of situation exhibits some 
interesting features. Latitude had naturally more 
influence than longitude, and as the field of observa- 
tion extended over 4J" of latitude, uninterrupted 
by sea or ocean currents, or other disturbing factors, 
the results obtained may be considered fairly 
trustworthy. Every degree of latitude was found 
to cause a difference of two to seven days in the 
leafing process, the comparisons being made between 
stations of the same altitude. Longitude was found 
to exert a slight but decided influence upon vege- 
tation. From west to east every degree of 
longitude made a difference of half a day Inter in 
growth, probably owing to the influence of the 
Gulf Stream in the west, and the prevalence of 
cold -air currents in the east. 

Altitude bad, of course, the greatest effect in 
retarding or hastening growth, the stations being 
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Soots Fir rather a greater difference was observed 
in West Germany, and rather less in East Ger- 
many . The variations noted in individual yean in 
the leafing and duration of growth extended over a 
period of thirty to thirty-five days in the former, 
and thirty to forty-five days in the latter phase of 
growth. The valleys of the chief river* were noted 
separately, the greatest difference being noted in 
the case of the Elbe, the earliest leafing taking 
place on April 9, and the latest on May 15, while 
duration of growth varied from 140 to 185 days in 
the ten years. 

It will be noticeil that the difference in time 
between early and late individuals, localities, and 
years, is very much the same as regards the period 
of leafing, viz., thirty to forty days, and this coin- 
cidence opens up a field of speculation as to how 
far the influence of climate and situation may be 
counteracted by a careful selection of seeds and 
plants. If an interval of a month or six 
weeks occur between the leafing of two in- 



considered a disadvantage, and in Some Oas es it may 
be so ; bnt when we reflect that injurious late 
frosts and cold, cutting winda occur as frequently 
in late aa in early spring, it seems that no method 
will effectually preclude all liability to climatic 
injuries. Probably little can be done to enliven 
the dull, monotonous green of a thickly-wooded 
landscape in July and August, but by retarding 
the spring and hastening the autumn foliage shades 
and tint*, the dull period might be shortened by 
several weeks, and in effecting this, individuals 
may play as important a part a* species or varieties. 
A. C. Forbu. 



Scotland. 



Thb alternating oold, wet, and intense hast 
which have been thus far the prominent meteoro- 
logical features of the present year, have dealt 
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the whole not unkindly with the queen of flower*. 
H.P.'s and Teas while I write ai« in the pink of 
condition ; foliigo broad, bright green, and almost 
without a flaw, though a alight incursion of aphia 
baa jut been met and annihilated ; and the buds 
urs equally promising, and withal early. During 
tljd whole of Jane we have been able to cut lovely 
buds of W. A. Richardson from the open, aa well 
a) Gloire de Dijon and a few othera, the trees of 
which were pruned early in January. I am aware 
it closely approaches a floricultural delinquency to 
prune Rose* early, and if it had not been that 
a fairly lengthy course of practical dissent, in ita 
results not wholly unsuccessful, bad rendered the 
writer somewhat callous, the weather in March 
must have been a cause of much grief, inasmuch as 
all the Rosea had already been pruned. 

One might attempt to grapple with the physio- 
logical bearing of the question, as for example, why 



more so ; while the flexile shoots, clothed with 
bud* and expanded blooms, arranged in vase* with 
flowering shoots of the Early Cream Honeysuckle, 
produce a soft, sweet, and harmonious effect of a 
pleasing nature. Another very early single Rose was 
sent me by Mr. Black from. Carton ; the oolour is 
rosy-purple, and though the bloom ia perplexingty 
fugacious, it is, nevertheless, so pretty and so early, 
that once grown one would not care ever to be 
without it again. 

Yet another single Rose which, a* a Urge plant, 
bloomed most profusely throughout the month is 
Paul's Carmine Pillar. It is, of course, a popular 
variety, and I only add that it mast be left un- 
pruned in order to be completely satisfactory. 
Double Scotch Rose* began early in the month to 
exhibit the charm* of their expanding blossoms. 
Only in one respect are tbey disappointing, and 
that ia became of the very limited number of 
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a bare stump in the end of March should be lea* 
able to nsist cold than an unpruned bu*b ; or it 
might be treated of a* a matter of locality, and the 
lucres* of early priming attributed almost entirely 
(O that — bat in any case, considering the great 
pleasure attending the enlargement and extension 
of the season of Rosea, would it not be worth while 
to be cantiona just a little leas, and bold a wee bit 
more, as regards thetimeof pruning? That, however, 
l>y the way ; forth* Rosea I wish more particularly 
to write of do not belong to the aristocracy of the 

I have been gathering from many quartern all 
kinds of nice Roses, and among these are some 
early one* that have been a very great delight. 
The most perfect of all, whether in free-blooming 
qualities combined witb earlineas, graceful habit, 
and delicious scent of sweet Eglantine, is one 
recommended to me by the late Mr. M- Dunn under 
the same of Rosa slogan tissima, which, though 
cream coloured, I have wondered if it might not be 
the yellow Sweet Briar of seventy or eighty year* 
ago. Mr. Dunn employed the long shoot* for 
mixing among flowers, and on this account it is 
vary useful. But a* a flowering plant it ia even 



varieties it is possible to obtain. They have been 
procured from several sources including Dalkeith, 
but in every case they have largely turned out to 
be merely duplication* of a few varieties reaching 
in number not fur into the teens. Of their un- 
doubted beauty, however, there c*n be no question, 
and though the petal* when full expansion has 
been reached, drop very soon, yet tbey furnish so 
many bnd* in varying stages of growth that a 
display is provided during several weeks. The 
very distinct and sweet Stan well Perpetual begin* 
flowering at the same time with the above. R. P, 
Brothtrtton. 



ANEMONE APENNINA. 

We are indebted to Mr. Crowley for the photo- 
graph, showing a beautiful carpet of the blue 
Anemone apennins under the shade of trees in the 
wild garden. Nothing can be more pleasing than 
the growth of such plant* inappropriate situations, 
a* shown in our illustration (tig. 148) ; but when 
these plant* are allowed to intrude into the lawns 
or dressed gardens, they become inappropriate, and 
much of their beauty ia lost. 



THE FLORA OF JOHANNESBURG. 

In Mr. Harry Bolus' excellent sketch of the 
flora of South Africa nearly the whole of the 
Transvaal is comprised in the g*eat (floral) Kalahari 
region, which extends across South Africa from the 
mouth of the Orange River on the west to within 
nearly 300 miles of Delagoa Bay on the east. 
Roughly speaking, it is bounded on the north by 
the Tropic of Capricorn, and on the south by the 
Orange River. It is a grassy country, elevated 
above the sea from 1000 to 6000 feet, with isolated 
trees and shrubs. The rainfall varies from about 
5 inches on the west aide to 28 inches on the east. 
Riven and springs are not very plentiful, but 
immense store* of underground water are known to 
exist at no great depth over a Urge part of the 
region. The summer heat is very great, and the 
winter on the higher ground is very cold. 

The flora in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Johannesburg is not very rich, but some interesting 
plant* have been met with^altitude 6000 to B000 
feet The only tree we have (which was once 
abundant, but has been cut for firewood) is an 
Acacia, probably A. horrida ; and the next in point 
of size and number is a Protea, which may be P. 
abyaaiuica, with Urge, handsome, pale red flower*, 
3 to 4 inches acroas. The largest specimen of tub 
seen was about 20 feet high, with a trunk 2 feet in 
diameter. Two remarkable subtropical shrubs 
are— a species of Star -Apple, Chryeophyllum 
magalis montanum (common name, "Stem-fruit"), 
au evergreen, Urge-leaved, Rhododendron -like 
shrub, growing 10 feet high, and furnished with 
very email, greeoUh, sessile flower*, and edible, 
red, oval fruit*, 1 inch long ; the other is a 
rambling, evergreen, Jasmine - like plant, Lan- 
dolphU capansis, witb terminal clusters of white, 
sweet-scented flower*, and fruit* like a yellow 
Peach (common name, " Wild Peach "), 2 inches 
through, flavour pleasant, and much sought after 
by the "boys." Both these plants only grow on 
bill-*ide* facing north (the warm side), where frost 
is hardly ever known. 

In similar places we find Clematis SUnlryi, 
certainly one of our finest flowering plants. It is 
of erect, shrubby habit, growing 4 to C feet high, 
and die* down to the ground every winter ; the 
flower* are many, pal* blue or purple, about 
2, inches across, followed by very ornamental, 
silver-white, fluffy seeds. It is difficult to trans- 
plant or grow in a garden ; I have tried seeds, 
cuttings, and dng up roots witb no success. 
Clematis brachial* Is a rather common plant with 
small white flowers ; another climbing specie* ha* 
much larger flower*, but I have never seen an 
entire pUnt. Between rock* a showy onrage- 
yollow Gladiolus grows ; also Drcoina ZoyUri, with 
hard, spiny, shining white bract*. Near by, a 
singular shrub with very woolly white leaves is not 
uncommon ; it is Brachylesoa sp., ■ Composite that 
spread* over rock* and is of scan dent habit. Ficus, 
whose young leaves in spring are of a bright rose 
colour. In rooky cleft* we And a tuberous- rooted 
rambling Cucumis, with showy red fruit* ; a whit* 
Uiemanthus, H. Bauri ; also two rather handsome 
yellow- flowered Composites, Stobea raduU and 
Berkhey* acicuUri*. Amongst rocks it an orange- 
flowered succulent, Cotyledon orbicularis, and the 
handsome, very dwarf, scarlet • flowered Aloe 
Coopsri. Meaembryaiitbemums might be expected 
to be common, but f have only met with one dwarf, 
red-flowered species, although a friend brought 
me from outside the town a great curiosity — 
a species with only two minute leaves, the soli- 
tary yellow flower produced in the middle. 
It belong* to Sonder's section Spbwroidea. A 
species of Hebenatreitia, with many Small white 
flowers, is about 4 feet high. Hypoxis longifolia 
is plentiful ; and a very curious moss-like plant is 
Psammotrophe androaacea, witb small, yellowish 
flower-spike*, 3 inches high. I was surprised to 
find si very small white Serine growing in peat on 
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dry, rocky shelves — a most unusual locality. Other 
shrub* are Halleria Incida, with its small orange 
flowers produced directly from the main trunk ; 
Buddleia ealvifolia, Rhamnus priooides, and one or 
two Bnbus. 

On sloping ground and dry flats a variety of 
plants are met with. Gerbera Kraussii has rather 
large white flowers ; a smaller species with pink- 
rosy flowers is also common. An annual Nemesis, 
with lilac blooms, is met with, and a very targe- 
leaved tuberous-rooted, rambling lpom<ea, with 
largo purple Sowers. In early spring a very dwarf 
white. flowered plant is common, lookiug like 
patches of snow ; the flowers are very minute, and 
numerous ; it is Helichrysum ciespitosum, though 
Harvey aays that it scarcely differs from H. ericte- 
folium. Another plant resembling the last in 
babit and colour of flower is Selogo phylicoidet. 

Amongst bulbs, we have a white and yellow 
Albiica, the yellow Moras polyanthus, a very 
showy pink and white Brunavigia, also B. toiicaria, 
and the pretty purple Babiana BaiuesiL The blue 
Pentauisia variabilis is rather common, with an 
annual blue Lobelia and a yellow Sebaia. Calli- 
lepis Isptophylla is a showy white - flowered 
herbaceous Composite, and Dimorphotheca Eckloni 
of the same order has large, handsome, purple 
Sowars. Many Gomphocarpi abound, and Ascle- 
piadete ; one in particular given to me is, I belisve, 
a genuine Stapslia Planti, with its wonderful 
corrugated, five starred, purple flowers. There 
are two or three bright rosy Indigofera, and one 
showy, leguminous plant is Vigna angustifolia, a 
prostrate herb, with long, tuberous roots, and 
large, very handsome, bright purple flowers. Cya- 
notis uodiQora is also no 



la damp, marshy places there are a few plants 
I must mention. Plocandra purpurascens is about 
a foot high with very many rich purple flowers, 
j-ineh across, growing in masses. Lythrum Nel- 
soni is a heath-like shrub, 2 feet high, with spikes 
of small rosy blooms. Gladiolus papilio is not very 
common, but I once was fortunate in finding a 
colony of several hundreds growing within a few 
yards of each other. Several Tritomas, varying in 
colour, from pale yellow to nearly snow whits, are 
met with. The Cape and Natal T. Urania is not 
seen here. A climbing Asparagus grows in dsmp 
shady places, and is much used for decoration. 
Kn-hardia africaca, so common in wet places in the 
Cape and Natal, is not found here, but its place is 
taken by several species with rather small cream- 
coloured flowers, with or without a dark spot at 
the base of thespathe, leaves green or white-spotted. 
M. Leichtlin has discovered a new species amongst 
some tubers sent him, and named it after the writer. 
The golden Kichardias, EUiotiana and Pentlandi, 
are found in the Transvaal, but not near Johannes- 
burg. The pink. flowered R. Rehmanni ws have 
found to become almost pure white under cultiva- 
tion, which is a pity. By the aides of streams 
grow Gunners, perpensa, Typha latifolia, Scbizos- 
tylis coccinea, and a few dwarf sedges and rushes. 
Nymphsa cicrulea I have seen in ponds a few 
miles from the town. Striga coccinea is a dwarf 
plant, parasitic, I believe, on the roots of grasses in 
the open country, and possessing bright scarlet 

Of Orchids, I am unable to aay much. No 
Epiphytes are seeo, owing to the dry, cold air. A 
pretty yellow Eulophia and the small, white, long- 
spurred Habenaria tetr&ptera are all I have met 
with up to now. Ferns are also rare, though 
Cyathea Dregei was once common in most sheltered 
places. Now and then you see an Asplenium or 
Cheiluthei, and still more seldom Adiantum 
oapillus- veneris, but Pterin aquilina IS common. 
The grasses are mostly species of Andropogon, 
Anthistiria, Aristida, and Cynodon. Mosses and 
fungi are rare. We have no Heaths, Cycads, 
Palms, Euphorbias. Begonias, Conifer*, and hardly 
a Pelargonium, except the allied xpeciet Moosonia. 
A* yet we have scarcely any imported weeds. 

Such in brief, is the native flora of this part of 
the Transvaal, and I regret that 1 have no work on 



the subject to assist me, except Harvey and Sanders' 
Flora Capauit, and it* continuation, which affords 
some information. On first coming here, I used la 
take short botanical trips; but of late years my 
duties leave no opportunity for doing this, or 
forming a herbarium. Jt. W. Adlam, Jovbtrl Part, 
JohtliMC*burg. 



HERMAPHRODITE FLOWER OP 
BEGONIA GLOIRE DE LORRAINE. 

Can fertile seed be obtained from this plant, 
either from flowers crossed by its own pollen or by 
that of any other species or variety ? 

As far as my observation goes, no female flowers 
are to be found till late spring or early summer, when 
a few appear on the extremities of the branches ; at 
the same time I have searched in vain for a particle 
of pollen in any of the male flowers. Simul- 
taneously with the development of the female 
flowers, a considerable number of the males produce 
among the stamens one, two, or even three mora 
or less perfect pistils ; quite unlike, however, those 
of the regular female blooms, ss the stigmas are 
carried an the apex of a long column, and are two 
or three-lobed, their outer edges being fringed with 



innumerable delicate papilla;, which make them 
beautiful objects under a low power of the bino- 
cular microscope. But in no case have I discovered 
a trace of pollen in the imperfectly -formed stamens, 
nor is there the least sign of the inferior ovary of 
the genus Begonia. Is this an interesting reversion 
towards an ancestral hermaphrodite form ? 

It is well known that, both in the animal and 
vegetable world, it is characteristic of such rever- 
sions that neither the male nor the female organ is 
otherwise than imperfectly reproduced. I enclose 
a sketch of a flower (fig. 149), in which Nature has 
made one tolerably successful, though useless, at- 
tempt to form a pistil, together with two mors 
abortive ones. A. if. Witt,. 



The Week's Work. 



TOUXTS TJNDBB GLASS. 



Tke Early Pot-Flga. — If these plants occupy a 
house to themselves, and there is no prospect of 
another profitable crop of fruit, remove them to 
another house, preparatory to placing them out-of- 
doors a little later. The Fig house may then he 
utilised fur Melons, with or without bottom heat. 
The Fig-trees may be stood among indoor plants, or 
in other fruit-houses where overhead-light reaches 



them, and where the wood may get properly ripened 
by the end of August, and they wilt be in a St oon. 
ditioo for a start early in the winter. Trees which 
will not bb forced so soon, or for which accommo- 
dation does not exist, will afford a light crop i! the 
shoots are stopped occasionally, and manure- water 
be afforded alternately with clear water. Fsilio. 
other manure, bone-meal sprinkled on the soil has 
a good effect. The pota being filled with rooti, 
much moisture should be supplied. The Fir 
suffers greatly from a species of scale-insect, which 
appears from now onwards till the leaves fall. Hot- 
water at 1 50" to 160°, as we know, is fatal to scale, 
and it may be safely used on the Fig ; and those who 
may have doubts as to its efficacy or its effects on 
the plants, can easily pot it to the proof is a small 
way bsfore proceeding to use it on all the trees. A 
quick man with a painted stick will clear a few 



should be potted as fast ss the roots' fill the pots, s 
should also older plants, if the object is to fruit 
them in pot*. Although not absolutely necessity, 
it is better that the plants are freed from root- 
suckers as soon as these sppear. A goodly propor- 
tion of broken mortar and plaster should be 
employed in soil in which Figs are grown. 

Strawberries — Simultaneously with the closing 
of the fruiting season of pot-Strawberries cornea the 
need to make preparations for the following year, 
but it does not follow that I advocate immediate 
layering. Except for very early forcing, there ii 



early work are obtained from plantations made the 
previous year, and which have not been allowed to 

Leader as being excellent varieties for forcing. By 
washing and crocking the pots whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs time is economised, and there will be 
less hurry when the work has to be done later on. 
It is a matter of opinion whether Strawberry- 
layers should be placed On the fruiting pot, or on 
small pots or bits of tnrf, to bo transferred to the 
fruiting-pots in July and August. Each has it) 
advantages and disadvantages. For one thing, the 
latter course requires the proportion of two sets ol 
pots, and the other of only one. 



AzaJia iruiica. — Plants which flowered early in 
the year having finished growing and set their 
flower-buds, may be placed out-of-doors in a partially 
Sunny place to mature the wood, standing the pota 
On a layer of coal-ashes, or, preferably, plunging 
the pots in a bed of that material. Great attention 
must bo paid to affording water to these plant! 
during the ensuing three months that they will 
pass out -of -doors, snu and wind causing rapid 
evaporation of moisture from the soil. A syringing 
morning and evening will help to maintain the 
foliage in a healthy condition, and keep down thrips. 
Those plants which, having flowered late, are now 
making growth, may be assisted with an occasional 
application of weak liquid manure, particularly 
such of them as have not been repotted this season. 
If an Azalea is much pot. bound, and likely to suffer 
before it flowers again, it may be potted at the end 
of July or early in August, care being taken not to 
afford a large shift, or cause a renewal of growth. 

Epacri*, — Those plants which were cot back 
after flowering, and when broken into fresh growth 
were repotted, as advised in an earlier calendar, 
will have mode a considerable amount of growth in 
the close house into which they were put, may be 
gradually afforded more air before being placed 
out-of-doors later; and when the growth is com. 
pleted, they may be hardened off for a few weeks, 
and then placed in a cold pit or common frame for 
the rest of the aummer. They will be the better 
for a syringing night and morning in Sue weather, 
and a thin shading thrown over the glass daring 
bright sunshine. When growth is quite couplets, 
the lights may be altogether removed. 

Eriea*. — The early- flowering species and varieties 
now growing freely should have abundance of air 
during the day, and in very warm weather a small 
amount during the night. If the Ericas have to 
be grown among other kinds of plants, do not allow 
these to prevent una and air reaching the Kricaa 
on all sides, or the latter will suffer greatly. Gnat 
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care is necessary in affording water to these plants, 
as also to Epacris ; but where the drainage is in 
good order, and the plants are growing freely, 
liberal supplies are necessary and safe. To allow a 
Heath to become very dry at the root is fatal. 
Rain-water is best for them, and water impregnated 
with chalk about the worst. A house or green- 
house pit facing the north is more suitable for 
Ericas at this Beason than one having a southerly 
aspect, it being cooler and less sunny, and conse- 
quently there is less need for shading the plants. 



THE HARDY FBUIT GARDEN. 

Br C. Huuu», Gardener to J. B. Fobtsscus, Bsq., Dropmore, 

Maidenhead. 

Apricots. — Chiefly by reason of the inclemency 
of the weather while the trees were in bloom, the 
Apricot crop is a thin one. This condition of the 
trees is usually accompanied by a stronger wood 
growth than usual, which is not favourable for the 
prospects of a good crop. All strong shoots, 
especially those which form a right angle with the 
wall, should be pinched at the fourth or fifth leaf 
reckoning from the base, and such of the strong 
•hoots desirable of being retained should be 
depressed at the point, in order to check develop- 
ment for a time at least, superfluous ones being 
removed altogether, leaving only those for which 
there is space, and leaving tb'em at 4 to 6 inches 
asunder. The trees are so far healthy, and nearly 
free from caterpillars, and where the latter are in 
evidence they should be picked by hand, and 
destroyed. An occasional syringing with clear 
water in the early morning or evening will keep 
the trees in good order. Kapidly- swelling shoots 
•honld be examined, and the pressure of a neigh- 
bouring nail relieved by the removal of the latter, 
or that caused by an overtight tie rectified, or 
cankering of the shoot may occur. Where a good 
crop of fruit has been secured, the final thinning 
should now take place, and the fruits sent into the 
kitchen for consumption in a variety of dishes. 

Fig Trees having now made much growth, many 
of the shoots will have to be removed, in order to 
avert crowding. The leaves are of large size, and the 
shoots necessarily require more ipace than do those 
of other trained fruit-trees. The small laterals 
should be rubbed off, and some young shoots coming 
from the base of the tree trained in, to take the place 
of those that have become generally fruitless, except- 
ing towards the poiu ts. Train -in the shoots not less 
than 6 inches apart, and nip out their points just 
beyond the young fruits if further extension be 
undesirable. 

General Work. — During hot and drying weather 
affording water to plantations of Strawberries, 
Raspberries, and indeed to fruit-trees generally, 
will be very necessary work ; and if newly-planted 
or severely root-pruned trees, and the rows of Rasp- 
berries have not been afforded a mulch of half- 
rotted manure this should be attended to forthwith, 
and water copiously applied soon afterwards, i.e., 
before its manurial properties have had time to 
evaporate. 

THE FLOWER GABDEN. 

By A Qwlatuav, Gardener to Captain Bolford, Wettonblrt, 

Tetbury, Gloucester. 

Carnations and Picotees. — The flower-spikes of 
those plants growing in borders and beds, if the 
plants are intended for affording effect, should be 
tied to neat stakes, making the ties sufficiently 
loose to let the spike grow upwards without 
crippling it. When the plants are grown merely for 
affording flowers, it is a saving of time to support 
the stems with the sprayey tops of peasticks or of 
the birch placed between rows. This method if 
applied to Pinks, and the white and double crimson 
Cloves, enables the flowers to be readily cut, and 
keeps them clean. Carnatious, &c , in light soils, 
shonld be frequently afforded diluted drawings of 
the cow-stall mixed with some fresh soot, given in 
a clear state, not muddy ; or a sprinkling of bone- 
meal may be afforded. With this kind of treat- 
ment, finer flowers, and stronger "grass" for 
layering are obtained. The delicate pink-coloured 
varieties, such as the Duchess of Fife, lose their 
colour soon if exposed to much bright sunshine, and 
they should be shaded during the sunnier hours. 
In order to have fine Carnation blooms, the buds 
should be thinned to two or three on a shoot, each 
with a footstalk. 



Gladiolus. — If planted in beds by themselves, let 
the ground be kept free from weeds, and if it be 
of a heavy nature the surface should be often 
stirred by the Dutch- hoe. In light soils frequent 
applications of water and a mulching of horse- 
droppings to the depth of 3 inches, spread evenly 
over the surface, should be afforded. To ensure 
that no accidental loss of flower-spikes occurs, the 
plants should be provided early with stakes, leaving 
these at full length till the blooms commence to 
show, when they should be shorteued back to the 
height of the lowest flower in order to avoid the 
bruising and rubbing of the blooms by the wind 
forcing the flower-spike against the stake. ' 

Vasts and Tubs, when planted with bedding- 
out or other plants, have a pretty effect on steps, 
terrace walls, and margins of turf, and on balconies, 
or as "dot" plants on the lawn, or plunged in 
flower-beds. The bitter and sweet Oranges, Olean- 
ders, Brugmansias, Sweet Bay, Myrtles, and Portu- 
gal Laurel, will live in good health for years in tubs 
with ordinary care, requiring but little protection 
in the winter. Though it \a usual to clip these 
subjects into rigid shapes, they are more beautiful 
when grown naturally, with just a little trimming 
with a knife when inclined to become lopsided or of 
too unwieldy a size. Such plants as Agapanthus, 
Agaves, Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, and Marguerites, 
form good sized masses, and can be placed in aspects 
near the roots of trees where beds could not well be 
formed. Tubs and vases look best when filled with 
plants of a good size, and sufficient mould employed 
as will carry them through the season without loss 
of foliage. Loam and leaf-mould make a suitable 
compost. The tubs, &c., must be well drained and 
made quite clean by scrubbing with hot water. In 
the course of the season, the tubs, Ac., get filled 
with the roots of the plants, and it is then necessary 
to pay very strict attention to affording water, or 
the plants will suffer seriously. Where the soil 
is not chalky, Rhododendrons are successfully 
grown in tubs, provided peat and sand be used in 
planting them; or even in chalk districts, good 
results are attainable if only rain-water be afforded 
them. Ornamental baskets and large vases have a 

good effect when filled with foliage plants and 
owering plants of pendent habit, and planted near 
the sides. 

Hardy Fernery. — It is seldom at this season that 
we get rain in sufficient quantity to reach the roots 
of Ferns, and copious supplies must be afforded 
them by means of a water-pot or hose, especially to 
such moisture-loving plants as Osmundas, Poly- 
stichums, Scolopendiums, and all Ferns which 
form a dense canopy of fronds. It does the plants 
good to sprinkle the fronds morning and evening in 
hot weather. 



THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Young, Orchid Grower to Sir FueDsaicx Wioair, 
Bart., Clare Lawn, Bast Sheen. 

Ccdtleya Warsctwiczii, syn. C. yigas. — This plant, 
as it goes out of flower, pushes forth roots at the base 
of the newly-made pseudo-bulbs, and this is a 
proper moment for re potti ng or surfacing the plant, 
which, if delayed much, are apt to prove injurious 
to the plant. If the plant can be conveniently sus- 
pended, a pan is best, otherwise, use an Orchid- 
pot. Afford the plant ample drainage by placing 
most of the crocks erect, use the best fibry peat, 
and but little sphagnum-moss ; afford water 
sparingly till the roots have seized upon the potting 
materials, and if moisture should collect between 
the sheathing bracts and the pseudo-bulbs, care- 
fully unfold the farmer, so that it may evaporate, 
as if allowed to remain the pseudo-bulb may be 
lost. 

Caltleya aurea and C. Rex. — When the flower- 
sheaths appear in the new growths more water is 
required by the plant, as also in the case of C. x 
Hardyana and C. Massaiana ; and when, a9 in the 
case of C. Warscewiezii, root action occurs, re- 
potting, &c, should be performed. 

L(dia albida. — This species will now be making 
new roots, calling for fresh rooting-materials. For 
this plant shallow perforated pans are best, and 
these should be hung in a light and airy position in 
the Mexican -house. The drainage of a pan must be 
ample, and the surfacing and pottmg-mixture 
should consist of peat and sphagnum moss. It is a 
plant requiring very little moisture, and, excepting 
when just developing its growths, but little 



should be afforded. Leelia autnmnalis is an Orchid 
that requires similar treatment to the last named, 
and L. f urf uracea is a cool-house species which may 
be hung near a ventilator, in a light house. 

Lcclia anceps. — Varieties should now be kept 
well moistened at the root with the syringe and the 
watering-pot, and exposed to a good deal of sun- 
light except during the brightest part of the day, 
with abundance of air afforded, and every means 
taken to encourage a sturdy growth. 

Dendrobiums thyrsiflorum, dens\/lorum t Farmeri, 
and Scltr&derce. — These plants should now be placed 
in a growing atmosphere, and when the roots appear 
at the base, afford the plants new materiaL Until 
this time arrives, scarcely any water should be 
applied ; but afterwards the compost shonld be kept 
moistened, and the undersides of the leaves syringed 
twice daily in bright weather. When the pseudo- 
bulbs are grown to full size, remove to a suitable 
position, where there is more light and air, affording 
sufficient water to encourage root-action. Do not 
expose the plants to draughts, or spotting of the 
leaves will follow. 

D. moHchatum and D. firnbriatum. — Apply fresh 
material to the plants, and increase the supply of 
water at the root. The plants may remain in the 
East India-house permanently ; but if space can be 
found for the former in a slightly cooler and drier 
house, it may be removed thereto when the 
growths have attained their limit. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By H. Ma&kham, Gardener to the Earl of Strafford, 
Wrotham Park. Barnet. 

Tomalos in the Open. — The plants, whether 
grown against wails or fences, or fastened to stakes, 
should be made secure, laterals frequently trimmed 
of£ and very vigorous leaves reduced in size ; ex- 
cepting where the rooting space is small, then 
the laterals only should be removed. The plants 
must not suffer lack of water at the roots, otherwise 
the flowers will not set satisfactorily. I have tried 
various methods to induce the flowers to set, and 
incidentally I have found that dry soil was the 
cause of many of my failures. When a good set is 
obtained, place a mulch of decayed manure over the 
roots, and freely afford liquid-manure alternately 
with clean water. 

Asparagus. — Front the present time the cutting 
of Asparagus-heads should cease generally in the 
South, and the beds receive a dressing of agricul- 
tural-salt, nitrate of soda, guano, or fash-manure, 
or failing these, of farmyard liquid-manure. The 
artificials should not exceed at one dressing 2 oz. per 
square yard. If heavy rain fall, no water need be 
afforded, otherwise they must be washed down to 
the roots by a thorough application of water. All 
weeds should be cleared off the beds before any- 
thing is applied. Keep the land between the rows 
of seedlings hoed frequently, and failing an abun- 
dant rainfall apply water which has been warmed 
by exposure to the sun. 

Scarlet, and other Runner Beans. — The rows of 
plants should receive their stakes before the bine 
has run much, and a thick layer of manure 
along the side of the rows if the land be light of 
texture. If it be found dry on testing it, apply water 
plentifully, repeating the application if the weather 
keeps dry and hot, in order that the flowers may 
set satisfactorily, dryness at the roots being one 
cause of failure to set their flowers. Let the Last 
sowing be made forthwith in well-prepared and 
moistened trenches, and before sowing the seed 
steep it for a few hours in water. 

Beetroot. — The main crop of Beetroots should be 
singled, the plants being left at about 8 inches 
apart. As some of the plants left for the crop 
are sure to be loosened, however careful the 
workmen may be in thinning, a good application 
of water should follow the job, in order to settle 
tile soil about them. Blank spaces in the lines may 
be filled up by planting thinniugs that are in a 
perfect condition. If it can be managed, the whole 
of this sort of work should be carried out in 
showery weather. 

Remarks. — The dry weather is telling injuriously 
on most crops. Those gardeners who have made 
preparations to meet a drought by heavily manuring 
and deep-trenching the land, will new snap their 
reward in vigorous plants, &e. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should bo sent to tho PUBLISHER. 

Letter* for Publication, a$ wU ae specimens and plant* for 
naming, thould be addreeeed to the EDITOR, 41, Welling- 
ton Street, Covent Garden, London. Communication* 

ihould Of W KI IT EB OH ONI BIDS ONLY OF THM PAFBR, 

•ml ae early in the week m possible, and duly eigntd by 
the writer, l/detired, the rignatunwiU not be printed, but 
kept a* a guarantee of good fixitk. The Editor doe* not under- 
take to pay for any contribution*, or to return wnneed com- 
munication* or illuetration*, unleee by tpedal arrangement. 

Local Heme.— Correspondent* vrtU greatly oblige by Mending 
to the Editor early intelligence of local evente likely to be 
of intereet to our reader*, or of any matter* which it i* 
desirable to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 

Hejw%peLpw%.—C o ir e* po n dent» tending ne w ep ap er e ehould be 
careful to mark the paragraph* they wieh the Editor to toe. 

APP0INTMENT8 FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



/Windsor Rose and Horticultural 

SATURDAY, Juki U{ Society's Show. 

V Royal Botanic Society, Meeting. 



TUESDAY, 



T«»- or/Roy*! Horticultuial Society Com. 
j uh« n | mittee ( BpeciAl priM8 for ftoeet). 

(York Florists', Exhibition of Rosea. 
Rose and Horticultural Shows at 
Richmond, Croydon, Bath, Maid- 
stone, Reading, and Ryde, I.W. 
Annual Dinner of the Gardeners' 
Royal Benevolent Institution. 

(Royal Horticultural Society of Ire- 
land, Exhibition. 
Rose and Horticultural Shows at 
Sutton, Canterbury, and Nor- 
wich. 

8ALE. 

BDinir T _„ ^ / Imported and Established Orchids 

FRIDAY, June SOj at proven* * Morris' Rooms. 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Chiswick, London, lot 
the period June 11 to June 17, 1899. Height above sea- 
level 24 feet. 
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/fcmark*.— The weather has been generally dull, with drying 

winds from the north and east, with very cold nights. 

/ • ■ 

Atkrioi Tioips*atub» for the ensuing week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiswick.— 82*4*. 

ACTVAL TlMPSTlATtrRKS :— 

LoxTiov.—June 21 02 p.m.): Max. 78° ; Min. 58'. 
PRCVtwcn.— June 21 (6 pjc): Max. 68*; Min. 54*, Sum- 
burgh Head. 
Close, dull ; some rain. 



It is often said that a man's best 
MA ^ L £ rl 2 raK memorial is to be found in the 

work that he leaves behind 
him. However true that may be as a rule, it 
admits of many modifications. The case of 
Malcolm Dunn is one of them. No man 
worked in his time, and in his way, more 
indefatigably than he for the advancement 
of horticulture and forestry, and the welfare 
of all connected with them. And yet now 
that his active brain and warm heart are still, 
what is there to show for all the work he did ? 
Little or nothing ! little or nothing, that is, 



that is tangible. Little or nothing which 
will appeal to the sympathies of the next 
generation. We cannot expect that our suc- 
cessors who will know of Malcolm Dunn only 
as a name, will feel the same sense of a great 
loss that we do who saw what he did, and what 
manner of man he was. 

Dunn wrote no books — his articles, which 
were numerous, were always unsigned, he 
did not advertise himself or seek to further 
his own interest in any way. He worked 
for the good of the cause, and that was enough 
for him. But this reticence on his part only 
offers an additional inducement to us to do 
for him and for his memory that which he 
would not have done himself. A few short 
years and his name will be only a name, unless 
we do something to perpetuate the memory of 
his good works. We have two strong induce- 
ments to do this — the one is common grati- 
tude : we are grateful to such a man for all that 
he did ; the other is the recognition of the 
example he set us. We have our duties to 
perform, and he has set us an example that we 
shall do well to follow. Specially we shall do 
well to do something that will be commemo- 
rative — not of the man, that, we are sure, 
would have been distasteful to him ; but of the 
work that he did, something that will tend in 
some way or another either to the promotion 
of the art he loved so well, or to the lightening 
of the load of pain and trouble that needs must 
often fall upon its practitioners. 

The Societies with which Mr. Malcolm Dunn 
was especially associated have appropriately 
taken joint action with a view to do honour to 
the memory of the man who so disinterestedly 
exerted himself in all that concerned the welfare 
of horticulture. The joint committee has issued 
the following appeal, which it is to be hoped will 
be heartily responded to : — 

" Malcolm Dunn Memorial Fund. 

" The news of the sudden death of Mr. Malcolm 
Dunn, on 11th May, at Dalkeith Palace Gardens, 
where he had been gardener for nearly twenty-eight 
years, must have come upon all who knew him as 
a great shock. 

Although a gardener by profession, his interest 
did not end there. Horticulture, Botany, and 
Arboriculture are to-day all reaping the benefit of 
his great energy and devotion. 

Looking to this general interest displayed by 
Mr. Dunn, it has been agreed upon by the Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh, the Royal Scottish Arbori- 
cultural Society, and the Scottish Horticultural 
Association, with all of which he was intimately 
identified, to unite in issuing a joint appeal to the 
many friends of Mr. Dunn throughout England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, for Funds to perpetuate his 
memory ; and it is proposed that, after erecting a 
suitable monument in Dalkeith cemetery, the 
balance should be devoted to charitable and 
educational objects in connection with horticulture 
and arboriculture. 

In issuing this appeal, the councils of the four 
societies feel assured that there are very mauy who 
will gladly join in raising such a memorial as is 
proposed, and thus testify to their appreciation of 
Mr. Dunn's worth, and to the kindly help and 
advice which he so freely gave. 

Subscriptions will be received and acknowledged 
by any of the undersigned, in name of the 
respective societies, P. Murray Thomson, Secre- 
tary, Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society, 5, 
York Place, Edinburgh ; James A. Terras, 
Assistant-Secretary, Botanical Society of Edin- 
burgh, 21, Teviot Place, Edinburgh ; Robert 
Galloway, Secretary, Royal Scottish Arbori-. 
cultural Society, 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh ; 
Robert Laird, Secretary, Scottish Horticultural 
Association, 17, Frederick Street, Edinburgh." 



_. _ ., . Now that we have approached 
^u^ea. the warmest part of the summer, 
it is a question that each gar- 
dener must settle for himself, how much or 
how little shading is beneficial to his fruit-trees, 
Vines, Pine-apples, Melons, and Cucumbers 
under glass. A good deal depends on the con- 
struction of the houses and pits, their aspects, 
the latitude and altitude of the place. That, 
where sunshine is intense and long-continued, 
some sort of portable light shading-material 
benefits the various plants after this date, goes 
without saying, and should be afforded, say, 
from 10.30 A.M. to 2.30 p.m., taking it off the 
glass whenever the sky becomes in the least 
degree cloudy. 

During the prevalence of bright sunshine and 
the hours of greatest heat, the evaporation of 
moisture from the plants and from the soil is 
greatest, and the process is, of course, accele- 
rated by the glass coverings ; hence the abso- 
lute necessity for repeated damping down of 
walls and paths, for unless some kind of equi- 
librium be brought about, the plants cease to 
grow satisfactorily. We know from experience 
that shading and damping down may be carried 
to exoeas, and it is probably due to this fact 
that the Melons of the present day are gene- 
rally deficient in flavour, that Vine foliage is 
sometimes warty and flabby, and that fungous 
diseases are common on Tomatos and Cucum- 
bers. We have, each for himself, to discover 
the happy mean in shading and damping down, 
for although, apparently, these are matters of 
great simplicity, they cannot be entirely taught 
by Calendar or press writers. How often has 
the writer of this note had to rush away from 
some important job in the flower garden or 
kitchen garden, maybe, to put on or take off 
shading and air in Pine, Melon, and Cucumber 
and plant-houses and pits, or from the never to 
be too highly valued contents of the propagating- 
frames standing on hot-beds ! 

Vines and Figs will withstand almost any 
amount of sun-heat that we get in this country 
— or in Europe, for that matter — if attention be 
paid to timely ventilation, beginning in summer 
weather at 7 or 7.30 a.m., by affording what is 
understood by a " chink of air" at the top of 
the houses. Much of the scalding of berry and 
leaf brought to our notioe ia caused by lack of 
attention to this one point. During the fitful 
months of March, April, and May, the risk of 
scalding is greatest, the foliage being extremely 
tender, and the bursts of sunshine so erratic 
that the attention of the gardener dare not be 
relaxed for a quarter-of an- hour in the period 
from 7 a.m. to 3 or 3.30 p.m. 

Provided the glass is of a good quality, and 
the ventilation what it should be, no scalding 
will occur in a vinery built according to either 
old or new fashions. Even without damping 
down it would not occur. 

In Pineapple culture in the south and midland 
counties, scrim-shading should always be used 
during the hottest weather from the end of May 
till the beginning of August ; less over plants 
with ripening fruits than over suckers or sac- 
cessions, or plants about to show flower. But 
in the case of these plants even scrim should 
not be put on earlier than 10.30 a.m., nor 
kept on later than 2 p.m., with air given to 
keep the degree of warmth at about 80 3 to 90', 
according to the age of the plants. 

If Cucumbers are grown by the so-called 
express method — that is, with much heat and 
moisture, and scarcely any ventilation — the 
glass is so bedewed with moisture during the 
day that burning seldom occurs ; but where a 
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less unnatural system is adopted, a thin shading 
is of benefit to the plants— as also for Melons! 
unless the pits or houses are very roomy ones, 
when shading is better dispensed with, and the 
temperature regulated as far as need be by 
ventilation only. 

Our experience with Tomatos is, that shading 
is an evil, as is an over-moist atmosphere in the 
structure in which the plants are grown. A 
moderately hot, dry treatment, with not un- 
limited application of water to the root, suits 
the plant best ; in fact, just that which would 
breed red-spider in most other plants. 

Oar old friend, the bast-mat, is not much in 
use in modern gardens ; still, it has its uses. It 
is handy, if there be no wind to waft it to a 
distance, for throwing over a plant or batch of 
plants in flower, or some newly-potted, in a 
stove or greenhouse, or in hot or cold pits, 
when perhaps total shading of the structure 
would be undesirable ; otherwise, its value as 
a shading material has departed, with the 
blue apron and the head gardener's stove- 
pipe head covering. As shading for Melon, 
Cucumber, and Pines, the bast-mat is an 
abomination. The slat or split bamboo shading, 
easily applied when fixed to rollers, is one of the 
best and most enduring of these contrivances. 



CATTLEYA M088I>C (see Supplement).— Cat- 
tleya Mossis is one of the best known and largest- 
flowered species of the whole genus ; it is, however, 
seldom seen in such vigorous health as shown in 
oar illustration. The plant in question is not a 
newly-imported one, it having been in the Deep- 
dene collection for several years. It is a very fine, 
healthy specimen, and measures just over 3 feet 
across ; altogether, there were sixty • six fully 
expanded flowers. The variety is a very good one, 
bat unfortunately the brilliant colouring of the lip 
cannot be reproduced by photography. The plant 
m to be named Cattleya Mossis var. Lily Duchess 
of Marlborough, and to her we are indebted for 
the opportunity .of giving this illustration. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 

fruit and floral meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society will be held on Tuesday, June 27, in the 
Brill Hall, James Street, Westminster, 1 to 5 p.m. 
On this occasion special prizes will be offered for 
Roses ; and at 3 o'clock, a lecture on " Some of the 
Plants Exhibited," will be given by the Rev. 
Prof. Geo. Henslow, M.A. 

Exhibition of Hybrid Plants at Chiswick, 

Tuesday, July 11, 1899. In connection with the 
International Conference on Hybridisation, the fol- 
lowing Awards will be made, viz. :— 1. A Veitch 
Memorial Medal to the raiser of the best new fruit 
intentionally raised by cross-breeding or hybri- 
disation in Great Britain, and never previously 
exhibited. 2. A Veitch Memorial Medal to the 
raiser of the best new flower (Orchids excluded), 
intentionally raised by cross-breeding or hybri- 
disation in Great Britain, and never previously 
exhibited. 3. A Veitch Memorial Medal to the 
raiser of the best new Orchid, intentionally raised 
by cross-breeding or hybridisation in Great Britain, 
and never previously exhibited. 4. A Veitch 
Memorial Medal to the raiser of the best new vege- 
table, intentionally raised by cross-breeding or 
hybridisation in Great Britain, and never previously 
exhibited. 5. A Veitch Memorial Medal to the 
raiser of the best new fruit, intentionally raised by 
cross-breeding or hybridisation out of Great 
Britain, and never previously exhibited. 6. A 
Veitch Memorial Medal to the raiser of the best 
new flower (Orchids excluded), intentionally raised 
by cross-breeding or hybridisation out of Great 
Britain, and never previously exhibited. 7. A Veitch 
Memorial Medal to the raiser of the best new 
Orchid, intentionally raised by cross-breeding or 
hybridisation out of Great Britain, and never pre- 
viously exhibited 8. A Veitch Memorial Medal 



to the raiser of the best new vegetable, inten- 
tionally raised by cross-breeding or hybridisation 
out of Great Britain, and never previously exhi- 
bited. The above Medals will only be awarded 
should the exhibits be considered sufficiently 
meritorious, and the result of intentional, not 
accidental, cross-fertilisation. Exhibitors must 
give full details in writing as to parentage, and 
record any other points which may assist the 
Judges. 9. A Williams' Memorial Medal to the 
best collection of hybrid and cross-bred plants. 
W. WUks % Secretary. 

Horticultural Club.— At the usual monthly 

dinner of the Club on June 13, the chair was 
occupied by Mr. Harry J. Veitch, vice-chairman 
of the Club. The chief business in hand was the 
arrangement for the dinner to be given to the 
distinguished foreign visitors who are expected to 
attend the Hybridisation Conference. The dinner 
will be given on Tuesday, July 11, and the chair 
will be occupied by Sir J. D. T. Llewelyn, Bart., 
M.P., chairman of the Club. 

ROSE Show Fixtures.— Mr. Edward Mawley 
wishes us to acquaint our readers with the facts 
that the Rose Show at Newcastle-on-Tyne, will be 
opened on July 19, that at Liverpool on August 3 ; 
and that the date of the Eltham Rose Show is 
changed from June 29 to July 13. 

The Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Insti- 
tution. — The sixtieth anniversary festival dinner 
of the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institution 
will take place ou Wednesday next, June 28, at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hdtel Me'tropole, at 6.30 for 
7 o'clock precisely, when the Chair will be taken by 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G., G.C.B. 

The Hybridisation Conference.— In view 

of the great importance of the subject, we shall 
probably commence, in our next issue, a series of 
notes by various writers, on the development by 
means of cross-breeding of several of our garden 
flowers, and a number of portraits of representa- 
tive men who have been or are instrumental in the 
improvement of our flowers and fruits by the 
practice of cross-breeding or hybridisation. The 
meetings of the Conference will be held at Chiswick 
on July 11, and on the following day at the 
Westminster Town HalL 

"Flowers and Flower - culture " (The 

Every -day Help Series). By H. W. Ward 
(London : Walter Scott, Limited). — The scope of 
this little book will be understood when it is stated 
that it is divided into chapters dealing with the 
flower-garden, bedding-plants, herbaceous plants, 
the greenhouse, Chrysanthemums, Roses, room and 
window plants, marketing flowers, bees in the 
garden, and propagating plants respectively. Mr. 
Ward has a practical knowledge of bis subjects 
beyond that of most people, and he writes clearly 
and plainly, and with an appreciation of the 
requirements of his readers. His guide contains 
practical hints for the horticulturist, and in many 
oases the names of the best sorts of plants for 
special purposes are given. The intention is, 
evidently, not so much to instruct the experienced: 
professional as to furnish the amateur with useful 
reminders, arranged in a form convenient for 
reference, and yet unencumbered with wearisome- 
detail. 

PROLIFEROUS ROSE. — Messrs. Braylby & 
Sons send us an example of prolification in the* 
Rose. The hep or pistil is entirely absent ; the* 
sepals, petals, and stamens are normal. In the* 
centre of the flower is a young shoot, terminated by 
a flower. The case is by no means an uncommon! 
one, but is always interesting to those concerned in* 
the structure of the flower. 

The " Flora " Charlottenburq. — The* 

" Flora" Garden, whose existence dates from the* 
" Founding epoch," and which was laid out on the 
pattern of the establishment of the same name at 
Cologne, and the << Palme n Garten " at Frankfort r 



but like the first without succeeding in exercising 
an effect upon horticulture, and becoming merely 
a place of public amusement, has been sold for 
building purposes, and the company dissolved. 

Decayed Two-year-old Pine Needles.— It 

would at first hand be a poser to say to what 
particular use decayed Pine needles could be 
usefully put, beyond being placed in a heap in a 
moist place or under the shade of trees to still 
further decay, and be at length converted into 
leaf -mould. A correspondent, writing in Gardening, 
a horticultural journal published at Chicago, states 
that he buried some Hydrangeas one foot deep in 
two-year-old Pine-needles as a protection against 
frost, and found in the spring, on uncovering the 
plants, that the Hydrangeas had pushed forth a 
mass of roots into the heap of Pine-needles. In 
undecayed needles it may be stated that no plants 
ever put forth roots ; and it would appear that 
gardeners have in decaying Fir-needles an admi- 
rable rooting material in which to layer Rhododen- 
drons, Kalmias, Andromedas, and other evergreen 
and deciduous plants with the certainty of obtain iog 
good results. 

FLOWERS IN SEASON.— We have received from 
Mr. John Greek, Norfolk Nurseries, Dereham, 
some spikes of his new everlasting white Pea, 
Latbyrus latifolius albus grandiflorus, and which 
last August was awarded a First-class Certificate 
by the Royal Horticultural Society ; and also last 
July a First-class Certificate by the Norfolk and 
Norwich Horticultural Society. The followiog 
extract is from the journal of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, vol. xxii, part 3, page cxlix. 
"Award of Merit to Lathyrus grandiflorus albus 
(votes unanimous), from Mr. Green, Dereham. 
A vigorous-growing seedling everlasting Pea, with 
stout spikes of unusually large pure-white flowers, 
an exceptionally free-flowering variety." The 
spikes and the flowers were very fine and of great 
decorative value, either cut or growing. It is not 
yet iu commerce, but will be sent out as soon as 
ever sufficient stock can be raised. 

A Disclaimer.— In a review of Lord de 
Table y's Flora of Cheshire, C. Wollev-Dod 
is named as a recent contributor to the Cheshire 
Flora. The person intended is not myself, 
but my son, Major Anthony Wolley-Dod of the 
Royal Artillery, who has done a good deal of work 
in our native Flora. Charles WoUey-Dod, Edge 
Hall, Malpas, June 18, 1899. 

Rhododendrons in Regent's Park.— 

Messrs. Jno. Watbrer & Co., Bagshot Nurseries, 
Surrey, have again this season made an exhibition 
of Rhododendrons in a marquee in the Royal 
Botanic Society's Gardens at Regent's Park. On 
Monday and Tuesday last special invitations to 
view these abundantly-flowered plants were ac- 
cepted by upwards of 2000 persons. The site of the 
exhibition is the same each year, and the beds, 
some high, 6ome low, and of varying shapes and 
sizes, are also the same. What variety is intro- 
duced, therefore, is due to the manner in which 
the beds are planted. The site could indeed 
be hardly laid out to better advantage for 
such an, exhibition, and an effect is obtained 
from the whole, viewed from any part of the 
marquee that is a capital advertisement of the 
beauty and showiness of the Rhododendron. These 
hardy Rhododendrons have been crossed and 
re-crossed with each other so many times and 
in so many ways, that the variety obtained is 
such that to name each one must entail con- 
fusion that in some degree is not necessary. 
But extra good varieties must be named in order 
to perpetuate them with certainty, and for 
commercial purposes. Pink Pearl is one of the very 
best Rhododendrons, but this novelty did not 
happen to be in flower. Gomez Waterer is 
almost as large in the flower as Pink Pearl, the 
colour being white or palest blush, with bright 
green spots upon the upper petal A few 
other noticeable varieties in the collection 
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were Madame Csrvalho, pare white with green 
■potting : Queen, white, upper petal marked with 
buff; Kate Watcrer, rich clear lose colour, 
thfl upper petal having green npots on a white 
ground ; Countess of Tankerville, rose, with a 
whitish centra ; Duke of Connaught, a capital white 
variety, with yellow spotting, very distinct ; 
Michael Waterer, a bright urimson self; B, W. 
Elliott, clear rose colour, with deep apottiog ; 
W. E. Gladstone and Lady Ellen Cathcart, both 
ro-e- coloured flowers ; Mum, a white, very fne 
flowerer, producing splendid trusses, and probably 
one of the beat for forcing in early spring ; Concea- 
suin, rose-coloured with lighter centre; T. B. 
Hayes, white, with chocolate-red blotch, suggestive 
of the stains on a Pelargonium ; Helen Waterer, 
bright red with white centre, a fine variety ; and 
Album grandiflorum, white with Yellow spotting, 
an old but valuable variety. The display will 
soon be past, but is a little later than the show in 
the Bogsbot Nurseries, owing to the retarding effect 
of moving the plants when in bud, and to the tent 
protecting the flowers from bright sunshine. 
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PLANT PORTRAITS. 

B«IV.* O.induti. lie, .!!,.■ Firmer*' rrims.iTi, in (jsrtninal 
racemea ; Htnu •!/ MurUatltitn Hrl}', Jnne. 

«r»«re fltliH. Jobs. 

T*a Robe Buuvgkih h Picsrr Nuttiwi, raited by Mum. 
Sonpert a Sotting, Lutmburg, from need aowu In May 1B1H. 
The parent* are SI •m Nie! V Hainan Cocbct J. Colour 

.. . ,.. .. ,.u . . e „ der I00dial| -..-.. :. 



I relan d. 

DUBLIN WEATHER. 
Our gardener* are complaining they are in want 
of rain, the tropical weather experienced of late 
having told severely on all kinds of crops. A change 
let in a fen days ago, and instead of the bright 
sunshine, we have bod an occasional shower, and 
plenty of dark threatening clouds ; but the rain 
was of too brief duration to be of much benefit to 
plants, and the expected i* deferred. Farmers 
around Dublin ore enabled to forward a large con- 
aignment of Potatos to market, the warm weather 
having told immensely in their favour, and the 












in Ireland. 



Tiik Royal Hoktici'ltikal Society or Ireland. 
The usual monthly meeting of the Council of the 
above Society was held on Tuesday afternoon, the 
13th inst., at their offices, in, Dawson Street. 
Major Dom vile, J. 1'. .occupied the chair. The follow- 
ing members of the Council were present :— Surg.. 
General Beaumont. M.I). ; Mr. Robertson, J.P. ; 
Mr. D. Ramsay, Mr. II. Sm oilman, and Mr. W. H. 
Hillyard (secretary). After the minutes of the lost 
meeting were read and duly signed, the principal 
item of business before the Council was to settle 
the pending final arrangements for the forthcoming 
Rose show. After a brief discussion, the arrange. 
meolB were completed. The secretary then sub- 
mitted a list of nnmesnith a view to their being 
elected members of the Society, which was 
sanctioned. 



IRIS BULBS DISEASED. 

Two years ago some diseased bulbs of Iris 
reticulata were sent to the Gardateri Chronkh 
from Southport for examination, bat owing to 
the material being immature, nothing was done at 
the time. 

During the present season the same disease, 
occurring on the same host, baa been received 
from two widely separated localities. The parasite 
is a fungus which forma blackish patches on the 
surface of the bulb ; these patches are at first 
email in size and few in number, but gradually 
increase in size and run into each other, when the 
bulb presents tbe appearance of having been 
charred. At first the fungus is quite superficial, 
and the bulb can be saved if prompt measures are 
employed ; finally, however, the mycelium of the 
fungus permeates throughout the tissues of the 
bulb, which soon decays. 



L, B. Tsft.- J'iitfajtJ, in Engliih Journal, it 
nf the Finnish people. [Jo. I, Jane. 

rntuf. Vol. IV., No. 10, June, contains papers on Ihe 
Autumn Crocm, by W. II. Crump; Bhibden Hal] (itlru- 
trend), by John LonglHittorn ; a biographical note on the late 
Henry Thomas Soppitt (with portrait); alno an an Inict, 
some pages of the Flora of Il.Uf.i, by W. B. Crump.— 
Stludult ofthi Kitobitim of Sriiiih-UrovH fruit to be held by 
Ihe Boynl Horticultural Society at ths Cryetal Mace on 
September 'JS. 29, and £0 — Album ,Ul Orciulin, par H. 
Correvon (Paris: Dutn) 








MystnuporiiM adtulum. — Maculia crustaceis, 



in do terminal is, facile secedentibus, colore 






byphis in faiciculos donsos congeatia, teptatis, 
ramoais, fusois, hie illio inflatis ; conidiis solitarie 
acrogenis, eltiptico-fusoideia, 5 — 7 septato-murifor- 
mibus, ad aepta non conslrictia, nmbrioo dein 
opacis, glaber, 40—60 x 20- ■:>2 a- Geo. Maau. 



THE DARWIN STATUE at OXFORD. 

A urmin status o: Cbsrlen D.irrin by Mr. Hope Pinker 
presented to the Uuiveraity ot Oxford by ProfeMo, Poulten 
Hope Proreesor of Zwlogy, was unveiled at the University 
Ua*eum on the ltth Inst, and Sir Jn«ph D. Hooker delivered 

Sir Joseph U.ioker said the fact of their having commeseed 
their K ten title career, under very »iuiiii r cmidilim,, tnvmiml 
the rapid growth of ■ bond of rriendahip betneen Mr. Djrwio 
and binuelf. We both of us, bi continued, Immediately alter 
leaving orlr respective Uoiv, r„itie 3 , criiuicrni'i-,1 active lila u 
mtnnilistsundertheflegof the RiiyalKavy; bsass volunteer 
cijht years before me, who wssan official. We both uilnl round 



■o England 



e lmth enjoyed tr 



of the tiiue— Mr., nflerwirda Sir Charles, LyelL 

The Journal 0/ Rimirtlut inlo tAe iolarnl Ifiatori e>a 
OatiVHiiftke Cuunlriri J'iilleJ during lie fogagi vj Vu Bagtt, 
woe then pueisg through the prtaii, and the proof-sheets lmt 
to me for perusal, because I was tfcsa preparing to accompany 
Sir James Ross a< a naturalist ou the Antarutie eipedition 
(ts3J-43X At that particular time I wu eagsajed In tagroaslni 
huxpiul dntiei, and 1 el ept with the proofs under my plllnw, 
that I might at once, ou awaking. .1 
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importance ot 



eapadltlr 



in Mr. Darwin 

ly return, dliectiug my attention in the 
litlug the flora of Fuegta with thnee nf 
me Cordillera, and of Europe, in I invitiuume to stvly and 
publlnh the botanical collcetloim which be hxl made in U>< 
liaiaputio lelantfs, Patagonia, and Kncgia. 



be used to call his inaccesalblo home at Down, 
:n eight or tan miles distant from the nesreit 
on. This I Joyfully iccej.ied ; ana then com- 
riendahi|i «bi t h ripened rapidly into feeling! of 



it to set of the 



weie never flooded for one inntant during tbe fnrtj 
sequent years of our Jidnt Uvea. During Hie many vi: 
Down which followed, he laid before me without reeeri 
only hit vast stone or knowledge, but hit inalnn 
Immature ipeculatiiinn and theoriea. describing how 
orlgi Hated, dw.-lling on their Influnce on the progre« 
reacarehea. Among tliesn, iolongasona 1S4J wiia hi' i 
orneOrfnis o/S,xrir t , which I 

few friends to whom he ever showed it. At that very early 
l^riolof my own studies I fiiie,] to grasp its fnllaigniSeanee. 
Un the weaaivna of many other viiiii it was Mr. Darwin's 
practice to a>k me, shonlf alter brenkfaat, to retire with hits 
to his study for twenty minute* or no, when he brought out a 
long lilt urqneation* to put to me on the botanical eubjecti 



answered offhand, others 
a protracted reaeaifh In 1 

within reach of hi.i arm, ea 

as he called it, -..* t 
fluctuated or declined, 



As his beilU 



If a fragment of the black crust is examined 
under a microscope, it is seen to consist of brown. 
much branched, interwoven hvphe, bearing 
myriads of »ery large, dark-brown spores, borne 
singly at tbe tips of short, lateral branches. 

/Vemtftra wimnj- If only supcrlictallj attacked, 
soaking in a solution of one part formalin to 100 
parts water for one hour, will destroy the fungus 
without at all injuring the bulla. Bulbs that 
are badly attacked should be burned, and as tbe 
black crust breaks away readily from diseased 
bulbs and remains in the ground, it would not be 
wise to use auch infected ground for bulbs for some 

The following is a technical description of the 
fungus which proves to be an nndescribed species, 
allied to— 

Mystrotporinm alliontm. Berk., a parasite on 
cultivated Onions ; the latter, however, differs in 
the smaller, minute ly-worted aporea. 
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tw morning Interview a were followed bj 
rest, for they always eihausted him 

lowed by a period of what with him ™ 
to health, and alivara to activilj. 
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Inspect 



aa now, bnrrylng 



light > hooting -coat in summer, snd i 
in winter. Tbi» walk was rs[ie*ted in 

these oocaatoDfl his converaatlon waa 
i en ho was well enough, nevsr depress- 



■aula, and treading on one etui 
jr rtcogtiltioo. la the evening w 
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at what be had been at work on instead Of giving him 
pleasure. " 

If I were asked what traits in Mr. Darwin's character 
appeared to me most remarkable during the many exercises of 
his intellect that I was priviledged to bear witness to, they 
would be, first, his self-control and indomitable perseverance 
under bodily suffering; then his ready grasp of difficult 
problems ; and, lastly, the power of turning to account the 
waste observations, failures, and even the blunders of his 
predecessors in whatever subject of inquiry. It was thU 
power of utilising the vain efforts of others which in my 
fiiend Sir Jamas Paget's opinion affbided the best evidence of 
Darwin's geuiu*. Like so many men who have been great 
discoverer*, or whose works or writings are proofs of their 
having intellects indicating great originality, he was wont to 
attribute his success to industry rather than ability. " It is 
digged that does it," was an expression he often made use of. 
In his autobiography he says of himself—" My industry has 
been nearly as great as it could have been in the observation 
and collection of facts;" and, again, "of the complex and 
diversified mental qualities and conditions which determined 
my success as a man of science, I regard as the most important 
the love of science— unbounded patience in long reflecting 
over many subjects -industry in observing fact, and a 
f*ir share of invention aa well as of common sense." 
In this introspection he has, if my judgment is cor- 
rect, greatly undervalued •' invention ; " that is, originality 
or that outcome of the exercise of the imagination which is 
to conspicuous in every experiment he made or controlled, 
and in the genesis of every new fact or idea that ho first 
brought to light. Referring to bis disregard when possible 
of his bodily sufferings, I remember his once saying to me 
that bis sleepless nights had their advantages, for they 
enabled him to foiget his hours of misery when recording the 
movement of hi* beloved plants from dark to dawn and day- 
break. For those other qualities of head and heart that 
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endeared Mr. Darwin to his friends, I must reftf you to the 
life and Utters. There is only one upon which I would 
comment, it is tint passage of his autobiography where he 
says, "I have no great quickness of apprehension or w J L" 
Possibly the "of" and ,4 or"are here transposed ; whether 
or no, my impression of his conversation has left the opposite 
as characteristic of him. It is at any rite inconsistent with 
the fact that in arguing he was ever ready with repartee, as I 
many times experienced to my di scorn fl lure, though never to 
my displeasure ; it was a physic so thoughtfully and kindly 
exhibited. And I may conclude these fragmentary records with 
an anecdote which goes, I think, to support my view, and 
which I give, if not verbally correctly, as nearly as my 
memory of so ancient an episode permits. I was describing 
to him the reception at the Linnean Society, where he was 
unable to be present, of His now famous account of "The 
two Forms or Dimorphic Condition of Primula," for which he 
took the common Primrose as an illustration. On that 
occasion, an enthusiastic admirer of Us author got up, and 
In concluding his Hoge likened British botanists who had 
overlooked so conspicuous and beautiful a contrivance to 
effect cross-fertilisation to Wordsworth's •• Peter Bell," 
because — 

" A Primrose on the river's brim, 

A yellow Primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more." 

When I told Mr. Darwin of this he roared with laughter, 
and, slapping his side with his hand, a rather common trick 
with him when excited, he said, " I would rather be the man 
who thought of that on the spur of the moment, than have 
written the paper tliat suggested it," Condensed from the Times. 



A HYBRID VINCA. 

In the old vicarage garden of Totternhoe, near 
Da Datable, are beds of Vinca minor, in the two 
varieties of deep violet and white. Amongst these 
two forms is a single plant with parti-coloured 
flowers, white and violet, herewith illustrated 



(fig. 151). This plant appears to be either a natural 
hybrid brought about by insect agency, and there- 
fore remarkable in Vinca, or a half reversion of the 
white form tq the original violet condition. W. G. S, 



Law Notes. 

JOHN SHAW v. R. H. HOMAN. — LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENERS' PLANS. 

At Manchester County Court on Friday, before 
his Honour Judge Parry, Mr. John Shaw, F.R.H.S., 
landscape gardener, Ashley Road, Altrincham, 
sought to recover the sum of £3 3#. from Mr. R. H. 
Horn an, a Manchester merchant, for plans prepared 
by his orders. The defence was that the plans 
were prepared only in competition with others, but 
his honour held that defendant in his letter to the 
plaintiff never stated that such was the case. It 
should have been distinctly stated that he was 
competing with others. He therefore gave judg- 
ment for the amount claimed, with costs. 



THE STAMENS OF OBCHIDS. 

Most people, nowadays, know that the single 
stamen of the majority of Orchids, or the pair of 
stamens in Cypripedium, are the only representa- 
tives of a group which did contain, or is supposed 
to have contained, six members. Theo, for reasons 
of convenience, four or five of the stamens were 
dropped, and the flower assumed an irregular form, 
instead of the regular shape it had in the first 
instance. Traces of the missing stamens are often 
visible, whilst the minute microscopical anatomy of 
the flower reveals traces of their existence in almost 
all cases. We have had the good fortune before now 
to see all six stamens in Odontoglossum crispum ; 
but in the flower of which we now give an 
illustration (fig. 152) there are but three. The 
specimen sent to us was grown in the collection of 
Sir F. Wigan (gr., Mr. Young). All the flowers 
on the raceme were thus affected, one flower even 
had four stamens. 



Home Correspondence. 



UTRICULARIA CAPEN 818.— Plants of this minute 
little gem were recently found growing in a pot 
with Disa grandiflora, a number of which were 
imported from South Africa by Mr. W. Goodliffe, 
of Cambridge Nurseries, Worthing. Although it 
appears to spread freely, it could only be found in 
one pot out of about half a dozen. Examined by 
the naked eye it is not very attractive, but placed 
under a powerful lens a most perfect and beautiful 
flower is revealed, the base of the flower and hood 
being white, shaded with yellow. The lip is of a 
rich purple ; there is also a band of the same colour 
round the margin of the hood (or upper petal), and 
the whole surface of the flower studded with 
minute crystal globules. A plant of this interesting 
little gem was staged at the recent Temple Show, 
and although the smallest exhibit there it was not 
the least interesting, a fact fully attested by all 
who had the opportunity of examining it under a 
magnifying glass. A. H. 

THE 8HERWOOD CUP.— Certainly it is in no 
sense prejudging the event to say that Mr. E. 
Beckett has practically won the fine cup which 
Mr. Sherwood placed at the disposal of the 
council of the Royal Horticultural Society for 
competition, with collections of vegetables, at the 
Drill Hall. That failure in securing competition 
was predoomed because of the conditions of the 
class was certain from the first. Still, absolute 
failure was not expected in securing fine pro- 
ductions, for Mr. Beckett's grand collection of 
fifty-three dishes of vegetables never has been 
equalled, much less excelled, by anyone at this 
time of the year. So far something has been gained 
that we have seeo, thus finely illustrated the 
capacity of the British gardeoer to grow splendid 
vegetable produce, and thus make au exhibit that 
of its kind was by far the finest in the Drill Hall on 
the 13th inst. Still more the products showed the 
fine quality we have in vegetables even in June. 



When the next scene of the little play is enacted, 
which will be on September 12, Mr. Beckett will 
again be the sole representative, as by reason of 
failure to appear on the 13th inst., all other persons 
are debarred from competing. Putting up collec- 
tions of fifty dishes, and without a single dish of 
inferior stuff, is a task that few will essay. Besides 
inviting in the competition unlimited collections, 
there was the drawback that only one prize was 
offered, and as only one could win it, no doubt 
vegetable growers were willing to allow a walk 
over. Not that with competition do I think 
anyone could have beaten Mr. Beckett in June ; 
hut in September, with collections of say twenty 
dishes, quite enough for any prize, the competition 
might have been very keen. But in August and 
September our leading vegetable growers have 
strong attractions elsewhere, very liberal and many 
money and cup prizes being offered all over the 
kingdom, and in no case probably for more than 
twelve dishes, and in very many for nine and six 
dishes only. In such cases competition is plentiful 
and keen. A. D. 

KILLING AMERICAN BLIGHT.— Mr. Moody Bell's 
use of a painter's- lamp for the purpose of destroy- 
ing American -blight on Apple-trees seems to be 
employing a rather costly instrument. Some years 
ago, when Apple-trees were much infested with 
clusters of the Lackey-moth caterpillar, I employed 
paraffin with rapid effect, by fixing pieces of 
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cotton-rag on the point of a long stick, dipping 
them into paraffin, setting them alight, then rapidly 
igniting or scorching out the clusters of caterpillars. 
Not a leaf seemed to be injured. Would not a 
similar appliance, run rapidly over the stems of 
infested trees, bo equally as destructive of the 
woolly aphis ? But after all, docs this pest give 
much trouble to trees that are annually coated 
over, as far up the stems and branches as can be, 
with a pasty liquid of soft-soap, lime, and soot, and 
a little size ? Such a combination laid on thickly 
kills the pests by literally enclosing them from air. 
Trees treated in this way always seem as free from 
insect pests as they are of inoss or other vegetable 
parasites. I have observed that trees so treated, 
when they shed their dressing of this nature during 
the season, invariably present smooth, clean stems, 
void of broken or abrased bark. It is in the inter- 
stices of the bark that the woolly aphis finds a 
congenial habitation, and the less of these inter- 
stices or broken places found on trees the less 
relatively are iusect pests generally. Such troubles 
are left to be dealt with after the trees have 
foliaged, when it is always more difficult to do so, 
although the pests are then most noticeable. 
Thorough washing of the trees in tho autumn with 
almost boiling- water, followed by coatings of the 
solution named, would be most effective destroyers. 
A. D. 

HOT-WATER, MEALY-BUQ, AND MILDEW.— During 
my term of seven and a half years under the late 
Mr. Thos. Terry, gardener to Lady Giles Puller, 
Youngsbury, Ware, Hertfordshire, there were two 
very large plants of Stephanotis floribunda on wire 
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trellises, whiob, with the pots, were six feet in height, 
and two large plants of Dipladenia amabilis, and 
one of Cyrtooeras reflexum, greatly infested with 
mealy-bug. On reference to my diary, date Jan. 17, 
1857, 1 find that the gardener took the Stephanotis 
off the trellis, rolled up the trailing shoots in a coil, 
and then plunged them in a copper of boiling water, 
taking them out instantly. The plants were entirely 
killed as far as the water touched them, but to the 
surprise of everyone present, the mealy-bug came 
out untouched. The Cyrtooeras shared the same 
fate ; the Dipladenias came out with the mealy-bug 
unharmed. The trellises were afterwards washed 
with Gishurst Compound, and hung on trees in the 
shrubbery till required the following spring ; the 
mealy-bug was then still alive. Petroleum and 
other insecticides now in use were unknown ; it was 
all picking and sponging, which after all are the 
safest ana surest methods. For mildew on Vines 
the beet remedy is to take J lb. of flowers-of- 
sulphur, mix into thin paste as you would mustard, 
then add 4 gallons of clean water, well stirring it 
together, and standing it in the house where it is 
to be used for twelve hours, that is, till quite clear; 
in the morning ladle-out all the clear water into 
other vessels without disturbing the sulphur lying 
at the bottom, and syringe therewith the Grapes 
and foliage, or whatever is affected. This is a safe 
cure, and leaves no stain on berry or foliage. 
I consider hot water a dangerous remedy. I 
shonld think as bad as using a pan of burn- 
ing sulphur. Thos. Goti/rev, RUhngdon. [Mr. 
Mallett, who recommended heated water for 
destroying mildew and mealy-bug, did not say that 
he used it at the boiling-point— 212°, Fahr., but 
something less than that, say, about 180° ; neither 
did he dip his plants into a "copper of boiling 
water," a proceeding which the most inexperienced 
gardener would know to be dangerous to plant life. 
He stated that the water was applied by means of 
a syringe; and in its transit from one place to 
another, and passage through the air when driven 
out of the syringe, it would be greatly robbed of 
its heat Ed.] 

FANCY PAN8IE8.— As " R. D. " has told so clearly 
the story of the introduction of the Fancy Pansy 
into Britain, no doubt renewed interest will be felt 
in these beautiful hardy flowers, for of their size as 
plants we have very few that produce such grand 
blooms, so superbly marked, and coloured as Fancy 
Pansies do. I am induced because of this to ask 
for information, as to whence come into market 
at this time of the year in such immense numbers, 
such grand-flowered plants as are seen everywhere 
offered for sale. Do they come from across the 
Channel, or are they grown at home? and if the 
latter, are they raised from home-saved seed, or 
from imported seed ? Also under what conditions is 
the seed sown and at what time, and how are the 
plants grown to produce such robustness and such 
giant and brilliant flowers? No strain anywhere 
gives finer, few give so fine ; whilst I see plants of 
this description freely purchased and planted, yet 
I do not observe that they seem to have long lives. 
Does this arise from the changed conditions of cul- 
ture to which subjected? are tney grown during the 
winter in cold frames, and on very rich soil ? If 
that be so, their robust character is explained, as 
is also the fact that after being planted in garden- 
soil for a few weeks, tbev seem to do so indiffer- 
ently. Still, that the plants come from a grand 
strain there can be no doubt, and it may not be far 
wrong to assume that to induce them to thrive in 
gardens, it is needful to furnish them with culture 
somewhat similar to what they have enjoyed in the 
market-growing establishments. A. 

A QUE8TION.— Your correspondent "J. C," at 
p. 400, laments the absence from modern gardens 
of certain flowers which were favourites of his, 
fifty years ago. He is also surprised that he does 
not see them offered in trade-lists. Having myself 
been familar with those plants half a century ago, 
I can sympathise with him, though we have much 
compensation in the possession or recent additions 
to our garden plants. I think, too, I can explain, 
if not justify, the disappearance of our old 
favourites. As botanists we can but remember 
with interest the charming little plant Yellow 
Violet, introduced by Mr. Veitch forty- five years 
ago, but we have now the more showy and more 
easily-cultivatedyellow Violas for beds and borders. 
The •' Double Walls" of those days were propa- 
gated only by cuttings, but now very fine Double 
Wallflowers are raised more easily and abundantly 



from seed, though I confess to a preference 
for the more compact and natural appearance 
of the plants we raised from cuttings. I do 
not remember tho black-flowered Delphinium, 
but we see now a great variety of dark purple, 
indigo-blue, and brilliant light blue, all raised 
easily from seed. But "J. C." says, where are 
now the Hyacinths, Double Purple-Green Tips, 
Double Red Green Tips, and Double White Green 
Tips which, he says, he used to obtain of the late 
Mr. John Sutton, which I can quite believe, as 
this was my father, with whom I was then in part- 
nership (fifty or sixty years ago), and I well 
remember the pretty Hyacinths be reminds me of, 
and which could still be procured in the trade if 
ordered. The disappearance of these old favourites 
is accounted for by the fact that the present day 
demand is for the most showy and the most free- 
growing of flowers for beds and borders, and the 
nurseryman or florist finds it to his interest to cul- 
tivate and advertise those things which best meet 
the public demand. It is now more than ten 
years since I retired from the business firm of 
Sutton & Sons, but the interesting enquiry of your 
correspondent, " J. C," tempts me to offer a few 
notes to the Gardener J Chrontcle.wiih which I have 
corresponded from its foundation, fifty-eight years 
ago. Martin Hope Sutton. 

PRO8PECT8 OF THE FRUIT CROPS IN SHROP- 
SHIRE. — There is every prospect of an abundant 
crop of most kinds of fruit this year in Shropshire, 
with the exception of Plums and Damsons, and in 
some parts, Gooseberries. In some districts the 
crops of Gooseberries are very good, and in others 
almost a total failure, owing to the severe frosts 
experienced in spring. The Plum and Damson- 
trees were heavily laden with blossoms in spring, 
and gave promise of abundant crops of fruit; 
but the cold spring proved too much for them, 
and we may say there is generally a total failure. 
I have visited many parts of Shropshire, and only 
very locally could anything worth calling a crop 
be found ; the fine gardens at Sundorne Castle, so 
ably managed by Mr. Phillips, the head gardener, 
being one of these exceptions. Here, Plums upon 
the walls are an abundant crop. The Apricots and 
Peaches — the latter especially being heavily laden 
with fruit ; in fact, fruit of aU descriptions will be 
very plentiful. This county is noted for its 
Damsons, and in good years the crop is a valuable 
one especially to cottagers, and the disappointment 
is great this year, as there was such an early 
promise of abundant crops. The trees also are 
terribly infested with the Plum-aphis, which curls 
up the leaves, causing crippled growth and other- 
wise injuring the trees. Apples and Pears are 
much above the average ; Strawberries also are a 
very abundant crop, notwithstanding some of the 
first blossoms were destroyed by the early frosts of 
spring. The glorious rains we are now having will 
do much to secure fine fruit and a continuous 
supply. A. Gout, Shrewsbury. 
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THE late J. Craqq. — As gardener to the 
late A. Heine, Esq., the deceased was well 
known as a thorough good all-round man, a 
capital hand with bouquets, vases, and table- 
decorations, very successful with Orchids — at 
one show, if my memory serves me aright, 
he carried off every 1st prize in the open and 
amateur classes at Old Trafford, when competition 
was keener than is the case at the present time. 
He was a good Chrysanthemum grower and ex- 
hibitor, and had excellent taste in forming groups 
of plants for effect. I ever found him a pleasant 
companion, and a most unselfish and kind-hearted 
neighbour. My mind runs over those connected 
with some of the big shows at Old Trafford long 
ago, and of that number Messrs. T. Baines, W. Cole, 
W. Milford, G. Toll, T. Hubberstey, J. Jones, 
A. Beesley, G. Beddoes, B. Findlay have all passed 
away, the greater number, comparatively speaking, 
in middle age, some scarcely that; and to the 
number we may now add J. Cragg, who, after 
about -fifteen years' service at Birch Held, has 
succumbed at the age of forty-six years. W. Swan* 

PETER Drummond.— Only a fortnight after 
attending the funeral of the late Mr. Kelway, 
occurred the sudden death at the age of sixty-six, 



of Mr. Peter Drummond, who had been foreman at 
the Langport Nurseries of Messrs. Kelway k Son 
for a period of twenty-six years. As a testimony 
to the character of the deceased gardener, we 
reproduce the following appreciative description of 
him by the firm itself — 

" Mr. Drummond's death has been a severely .felt 
loss to us ; we mourn a man of forceful intellect 
and inventive mind, a most clever cultivator, a 
charming personality, a devoted friend, and most 
faithful servant." 

Mr. Drummond's father, writes Mr. Croucher, 
our valued correspondent at Ochtertyre, N.B., 
was gardener at this Scottish domain from 1842 to 
1857, and was Mr. Croucher's immediate prede- 
cessor. The gardener there previous to Mr. 
Drummond remained over fifty years. Accordingly 
there have only been three gardeners at Ochtertyre 
since the year 1790. Ochtertyre is the residence 
of Sir P. K. Murray, Bart. 

JAME8 ANDERSON.— We regret to have to 
announce the death of Mr. James Anderson, who 
expired at Glasgow on June 16, at the age of sixty- 
seven years, after an illness extending over some 
eighteen months. Mr. Anderson was well known 
as having been gardener for many years to T. 
Dawson, Esq., Meadowbank, Uddingstone, K.B., 
where there was one of the finest collections of 
Orchids of the time, and in which many that are 
still held in high esteem made their first appear- 
ance, and notably Odontoglossum x Andersonianum 
and Delia ancepe DawsonL Mr. Anderson was a 
very successful cultivator, and also exhibited some 
very remarkable specimens, securing the very rare 
honour of the Lindley Medal, and many other 
awards. After Mr. Dawson's death, Mr. Anderson 
established himself near Glasgow as a landscape 
gardener and horticultural expert, but soon re- 
moved to the neighbourhood of Manchester, and 
many gentlemen availed themselves of his services 
as an adviser in gardeniug matters. He was also 
employed on the Epping Forest Commission, and 
was for many years a valued correspondent of this 
journal. The deceased was for the period of its 
short existence editor of the Northern Gardener 
at its commencement in Edinburgh, and later at 
Manchester. He also brought out a balky work 
entitled The Practical Gardener. 



Nursery Notes. 

» — 

KNAP HILL NURSERY IN JUNE. 

To anyone interested in Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, one can imagine no better day of education 
and pleasure combined than a visit to the Knap 
Hill Nursery during the early days of June. There 
is not, I suppose, within the three kingdoms a 
place where so large an area is covered with 
Rhododendrons, not merely stuff for selling by the 
hundred, but magnificent specimens, some of which 
in their height and spread of branches, as well as 
in the thickness of their stems, may rank as small 
trees. As the nursery is approached from Wokins 
Station, a foretaste of the feast of colour is obtained 
from the high road, whence glimpses can be caught, 
low in the distance, of great stretches of Rhododen- 
drons in bloom — a scene not only very beautiful, 
but peculiarly striking, set, as it is, amidst the 
meadows and hedgerows of pastoral Surrey. 
When the nursery is reached there is seen 
stretching away through it a straight avenue, close 
upon a mile in length, bordered for the most 
part by toweriug masses of Rhododendrons, among 
which the variety album elegans is prominent in 
huge bushes 15 feet or so high. Prom this avenue 
we make incursions on either side, traversing 
quarter after quarter of the nursery, still of the 
finest varieties of Rhododendrons in full bloom, 
till we are almost bewildered by the glowing masses 
of colour that close in on %y9tj side. Purple 
of various shades is still the prevailing colour 
among garden Rhododendroaa, bat here there is 
every range of colour, from pore wjiite to vivid 
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crimson. Although some of the purples are of a 
distinctly blue shade, pure blue is, of course absent, 
just as pure yellow is. 

As is well known, a great proportion of the 
best varieties of garden Rhododendrons origi- 
nated at Knap Hill, the present head of the 
establishment, as well as his father and great 
ancle before him, being all enthusiastic breeders 
of new varieties. One thing to which the Waterer 
Rhododendrons owe their great value, is the strong 
strain of R. catawbiense blood that runs in them ; 
this shows its influence especially in a greater 
hardiness and finer foliage than can be claimed for 
those in which R. ponticum preponderates. One 
of the most interesting plants in the nursery is the 
original specimen of R. catawbiense (now a huge 
bosh), to which so many varieties owe their origin 
in greater or less degree. How many hundreds of 
thousands of plants own kinship to this one plant ! 
But however fine the varieties that have already 
eome from this nursery, there are others still finer 
which have not yet been sent out, or even named. 
As one threads his way amidst the labyrinth of 
Rhododendrons, Mr. Waterer keeps on pointing 
oat new sorts still unchristened, which, in size of 
flower and truss, in vigour of foliage and habit, in 
richness of colour and marking, are still better 
than the best of those that have gone out into the 
world. 

The same progress is being made among the 
deciduous so-called "Ghent" Azaleas. Just as 
Rhododendrons, where they thrive, are first among 
flowering evergreens, so are Azaleas among de- 
ciduous hardy shrubs. In the quarters where the 
•elected seedlings are congregated, there are some 
marvellous flowers to be seen. A great advance 
has beeu made in the size and substance of the 
blossoms, some of which are now over 3 inches 
across. One, an almost pure white, was especially 
noteworthy, with flowers large enough to recall a 
Lily ; but in the scarlet, yellow, orange, and 
crimson varieties also, the difference between their 
flowers and those of the original species from which 
they have been derived is remarkable. A new and 
interesting race is being obtained by crossing the 
late-flowering American species — A. occidental — 
with the garden varieties ; this new race not only 
extends the flowering season of the Azaleas, buttho 
lateness of the flowers allows of the better develop- 
ment of the young leaves, and bo every truss 
has its beauty enhanced, nestling as it does among 
the tender green foliage. 

. Although the Rhododendrons and Azaleas, at 
this season especially, claim our attention most, 
they occupy only a part of the nursery, covering as 
it does some 500 or 600 acres, most of which are 
occupied by trees and shrubs, or being prepared for 
them. There is, in consequence, a splendid stock 
of hardy woody plants, which strike one chiefly on 
account of their Buperb health, and the uniformly 
high rank the species and varieties hold among 
.trees and shrubs. There never was a keener or, 
indeed, a more exacting judge of a plant than the 
late Mr. Anthony Waterer. Nothing but what 
was best and hardiest could pass muster with him, 
and his favourable verdict was as good as any first- 
class certificate in the world. He never grew a 
thiug merely to sell. It had to fulfil his require- 
ments before it found a permanent place in his 
nursery. 

The consequence of this i?, that if a tree or shrub 
is seen in quantity at Knap Hill, that may, be 
taken as a guarantee of its value. I have never 
seen the Blue Spruce (Picea pungens glauca or 
argon tea) in such quantities, or more finely coloured, 
than here ; and what adds to their value, as those 
who have had experience with grafted Conifers 
will know, is that they are all on their own roots — 
that is, selected seedlings. Another finely-coloured 
tree is the golden- leaved Elm, of which a large 
breadth is at its best. 

The Yews are represented by innumerable speci- 
men plants of the golden-leaved sorts, among which 
the variety elegantisBima, with its graceful habit 
and distinctly-marked foliage, is prominent. A 



new variety, called semper-aurea, which is said* to 
remain golden all the year round, was pointed out. 
A commendable mode of culture is practised with 
the Irish Yews ; they are kept to one main stem, 
and thus the tying up that is so frequently neces- 
sary with Irish Yews, especially after stormy 
weather, is avoided. 

One of the most interesting parts of the nursery 
is that which surrounds the old dwelling-house, 
and which, I believe, was the nucleus of the 
nursery. Here are planted some specimens of 
various Conifers, no doubt among the first of their 
kind ever introduced. A glorious specimen of 
Douglas Fir of the best Colorado form is (at a 
guess) 70 feet high, and perfectly furnished from 
its lead down to the branches that sweep the 
smooth lawn on which it stands. There are also 
noble specimens of the Maidenhair- tree (Ginkgo 
biloba), Red-wood (Sequoia sempervirens), Arau- 
caria imbricata, Ac. Not far away is an enormous 
tree of the Weeping Beech, spreading out its great 
tent like mass of foliage. The Knap Hill nursery 
has long been famous for its Wistarias ; the white 
variety, the double one, and the type of W. chi- 
nensis are here to be seen clambering over Laburnum 
and Pine. With the Laburnum especially the 
effect is charming, for, flowering together, the 
purple and yellow racemes intermingled make a 
striking combination. The fine, large-leaved Vine 
that colours so magnificently m autumn, and which 
is V. Coignetiae or near it, is now in flower, but the 
plant is male. A large spreading tree of the golden 
variegated Chestnut (Castanea sativa aureo- 
marginata) is a striking feature, not only because 
of its size, but also for the richness and uniformity 
of its colour. A beautiful tree is the cut-leaved 
Jteech (var. heterophylla or asplenifolia), here 
represented by a large and perfectly-proportioned 
specimen. Among scarlet Horse • Chestnuts, 
although nearly past, the variety Briotii might still 
be recognised as the best. The past season has 
been a good one for Lilacs, and although nearly 
over, Souvenir de Louis Sp&th stood out as the best 
dark -coloured one, as did Marie Legraye among the 
whites, and Madame Lemoine among the doubles. 
Finally, there may be mentioned two members of 
the Erica family which thrive here admirably. The 
one is the "Sorrel Tree" (Oxydendron arboreum) 
20 to 25 feet high ; the other being the dwarf and 
rare Epigsea repens, a most difficult plant at times 
to suit, but luxuriating here in moist soil on the 
shady side of a group of Rhododendrons. 

The nursery is thrown open to the public during 
the Rhododendron season, and is visited by thou- 
sands ; in fact, the flowering of the Rhododendron 
and Azalea appears to be somewhat analogous 
in the , Woking district to the flowering of the 
Cherry near Tokio near Japan, where every man, 
woman, and child, makes it the excuse for a 
holiday. B. Q. 



SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific Committee. 

June 18.— Present: Dr. M. T. Masters (la the chair); 
Mr. Veitcb, Rev. W. Wilki, Rev. C. Wolley Dod, Prof. A. H. 
Church, and Rev. Prof. G. Henslow, Hon. Sec. 

Panax Mastersianus. — Dr. Master.* exhibited a flowering 
spray of thin plant, which appeared to be all male, which 
probably camo from New Guinea. It has never been 
thoroughly described hitherto, as no flowers had been seen. 
Dr. Masters undertook to examine theui and report upon 
them. 

Cattkya Mossvr.— He also exhibited a blossom of tbio Orchid 
strangely malformed, which he also undertook to examine. 

Lilac with Central (Terminal) Bud Aborted.— He brought 
sprays to show the presence of thu bud lying between two 
opposite fully-formed buds. It is said to be always aborUd 
' by frost ; but as it is invariably the cise, it would be more 
likely to be atrophied, in consequence of all the nourishment 
being conveyed to the two opposite buds. 

HmerocaUia leaf diseated. —Dr. Smith reports as follows 
upon leaves sent to the last meeting :— «* The reddish spots 
on leaf sent are caused by * fungus. Each spot is \ to ^-inch 
diameter, and counts of a patch of cavities (pyenidia) sunk 



in the leaf tissue. From these tiny conidla are given off to 
disperse the fungus. In addition to the internal pyenidia, 
another form of pyenidium is formed on the surface, when a 
portion of the leaf with spots is kept in a moist chamber 
these latter also give off tiny conidia. The foims of pyenidia 
and their structure refer the fungus to the genus Asteroma. 
Farlow, In his Hott Index Jbr U.S. America, gives a form 
Asteroma lineola. the pyenidial stage of Dothidea lineola. 
The ascotpore or Dothidea stage is not present, as far |a I can 
see, on leaf sent." 

Diseased Peach.— the following is also Dr. W. G. Smith** 
report :—" The fruit sent showed a large patch of fungus 
mycelium with conidia. Two forms of conidia occurred, by 
which the rqt might be referred either to black spot disease 
(Cladosporium carpophilnm), or the fruit rot (Monila fructl- 
gena). In transit the fungus spot appears to have enlarged 
enormously, nnd it looked quite unlike what one generally 
sees in either of the above Peach diseases. In any case it Is a 
distinct fruit-rot, and controllable by spraying methods." 

Perldermium Plowrighti (Kleb) — The following communica- 
tion was received from Dr. Plowright, with Illustrative speci- 
mens :— "The specimens of Perldermium sent herewith were 
produced by artificial culture, and afford an illustration of 
how easy a matter it is to unravel a mystery when one once 
has the clue to it It is just twenty- five years ago since 
Wolff showed that Coleosporlum seneclonis was connected 
with Peridermium pini on Pinus sylvestris. This Pcrider- 
mium is frequent upon the Fir-trees near King's Lynn, so that 
I had ample opportunity of confirming Wolff's observations. 
As a matter of fact, between the years 1881 and 1888, on ten 
separate and distinct occasions, I did apply the spores of 
Peridermium pini to Seneeio vulgaris. Once, and once only, 
did I succeed in producing the uredo on the last-named plant. 
My non-success I attributed to some error in manipulation, 
and as I was engaged with other species, I did not follow 
the research up. Dr. Klebahn, of Hamburgh, however, 
set about the problem, and soon cleared the matter 
up. He showed that the species of Coleosporlum had their 
tecidiospores on Pinus sylvestris, and not C. seneclonis alone. 
The species on Tussilago Farfara, which is exceedingly 
common all over England, was one of the forms to which Dr. 
Klebahn directed his attention, and he gave the above name 
to its aecidiospores. The specimens sent herewith were pro- 
duced by artificial culture. On October 16, 1898, a leaf of 
Coltsfoot, with the teleutospores of Coleosporlum tusailaginis 
abundantly upon it, was fastened upon young Pinus sylves- 
tris ; on February 20 suspicious spots began to show, but it 
was [not] until April 22 that an abundant development of the 
Peridermium was observed. On that date the Coltsfoot leaf 
was still attached to the Fir, and the most abundant develop- 
ment of Peridermium was seen to be immediately beneath it 
As this experiment was performed some 3 miles from my 
house, the plants were not visited so often as they otherwise 
would have been. On April 25 two young plants of Tussilago 
Farfara were infected with the above secidiospores, and ou 
May 13 each was found to be abundantly affected with the 
uredo of Coleosporlum Tussilagiuis ; they were gathered, and 
are also sent herewith. 1 have to thank Mr. Walter Scott, of 
the Golden Ball Nurseries for the material employed in thet-e 
cultures, and Mr. Rodgers for his assistance in looking after 
the plants." 

Experiment Ko. 1243.— Coleosporium Tussilaginls placed on 
a young plant of Pinus sylvestris (infecting) : Material wired 
on to the tree October 16, 189$; Spermogonia observed 
February 20. Peridermium Plowrighti abundantly produced 
and fully developed April, 22, 1898. 

Experiments 1264, 1265.— Two young plants of Tussilago 
Farfara, infected on April 25, 1899, with fecid spores of Peri- 
dermium Plowrighti from Experiment 1243, perfect uredo 
gathered May 15. 

EXAMINATION IN HORTICULTURE, 1899. 

Toe Annual Examination in the Principles and Practice of 
Horticulture was held on April 11 : 1C5 papers were sent in. 

Three hundred marks were allotted as a maximum, and all 
candidates who obtained 2)0 marks and upwards were placed 
in the first class. The total number was 80, or 43'4 per cent. 

The highest number of marks (285) was awarded to Mr. 
Harrington H. Eaton, from the County Technical School, 
Staflord. 

Those who secured 150 and less than 200 marks were placed 
in the second class. The number was 50, or 30*3 per cent. 

Those who obtained 1C0 and upwards were ranked in the 
third class. The number was 80, or 18*1 percent 

Five candidates, obtaining less than 100 marks, were not 
placed. 

Comparing the results with those of the last two years, the 
eutry has fallen from 190 (in 1898) to 105, the percentages of 
the number in each claai being as follows : — 

1S97(184). 1898(190). 1899(165). 

First class 483 457 484 

Second class 29 8 32 6 30*3 

Third clans 15*2 190 18*1 

Not classed 6*5 2*6 8*0 

The answers were, on the whole, again very satisfactorily 
given, no veiy serious mistakes occurring anywhere. The 
purel/ botanical questions dealing with the structure and 
classiti cation of flowers were generally avoided ; but the 
physiological questions were mostly chosen, and were well 
answered. 

It is very gratifying to report that there is again a general 
Improvement in the department of Practical Horticulture. 
The candidates have more fully described the minor details; 
this is Important. _Candidatcs should also realise that it is 
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only by grasping the full moaning of the question! that they 
may expect to obtain the highest honours. Some candidates 
wandered from the question and answered what was not in it, 
and in this way wasted time which might have been of much 
value near the close of the examination. These were excep- 
tions, but it is well to allude to them. Geo. Baulow and Jos. 
Douglas, Extmlncrt. 



Enquiry. 



SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tbk members of the above Society made a visit to The 
Glen, Innerleithen, on May 27, by kind permission of Sir Chas. 
Tbnnavt, a great patron of gardening. The Association, 
mustered by its able Secretary, Mr. R. Laird, and its genial 
Vice-president, Mr. Todd, was conveyed in two corridor 
carriages to Peebles. From thence four brakes drove the 
Association through Tweeddale, via Innerleithen to The Glen. 
It was represented by some sixty or seventy members and 

friends. 

The Queen's weather on Saturday 27, being our first May. 
day in the North this year, the perfect arrangements and 
management, and the charms of Nature and art, of The Glen 
itself, made this one of the pleasantest and instructive outings 
yet held by this flourishing centre of light and leading in 
horticulture. 

Mr. Todd's thoughtful distribution of fruit on the journey 
also added greatly to the comfort of the members. 

Mr. Mclntyre, the able head gardener, who has moulded 
and managed the beautiful gardens for a score or more of 
years, received the party at the front door, and proved a 
most instructive and interesting guide 

The art treasures and the chief rooms in the mansion were 
also open to the party, uuder the direction of the head house' 
keeper and Mr. Mclntyre. 

Before leaving, the party were mustered in front of the fine 
mansion by Mr. Laird, while Mr. Todd, in his usual happy 
manner, proposed the warmest thanks of the Association to 
Sir Charles Tennant, Mr. Mclntyre, and the housekeeper, 
amid ringing cheers. 

Mr. Mclntyre briefly returned thanks, expressing his 
pleasure in seeiug so many of his friends around him, and 
saying how pleased Sir Charles would have been to welcome 
the Association had he not been in London. 1). T. F. 



KIDDERMINSTER AND DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 

Ji-NE 14.— The usual monthly meeting of this newly-formed 
8ociety, which now numbers over 150 members, was held on 
the above date, when a paper on the " Cultivation of border 
and Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations" was given by 
Mr. W. H. Wilson of Moor Hall, Stourport, under the 
chairmanship of Rowland Hill, Esq., of The Firs, a Vice- 
President of the Society. 

Mr. Wilson's lecture was very instructive, and contained 
valuable hints on the growth and general treatment of this 
lovely flower. During the evening the members arranged to 
visit the gardens of Impney, West wood, and the Experimental 
Gardens at Droltwich, on Saturday, the 24th inst. T. J. R. 



ROYAL BOTANIC. 

Junh 21.— Wlint is known as the Annual Floral Fete was 
celebrated in the Royal Botanic Society's Gardens, at Regent's 
Park, on Wednesday lost, and from the horticultural point of 
view the event was not even a moderate success. 

There was plenty of diversion offered to visitors in the 
shape of a Maypole dance, a pastoral play on the greensward, 
and high class military music. The gardens were also gaily 
illuminated in the evening. 

The only exhibits of a horticultural character were made by 
Messrs. Barb & Sons, King Street, Co vent Garden, London; 
A. W. Young & Co., Stevenage ; Mr. J. Peewxtt, Rayleigh 
(table decorations) ; and Mr. W. J. Piper, Uckfleld, who had 
some blooms of his new Rose Sunrise. 

Messrs. Bar* 6 Sons' exhibit contained a fine lot of 
varieties of Iris Hispanic a, and other species, also Moutan 
and other Pseouies ; and amongst hardy perennial flowers we 
noticed Campanula persiciflora alba grandiceps, ileuchcra 
sanguines, Gladiolus Byzantinus, Shirley Poppies, sic. 

The exhibition of Rhododendrons, made by Messrs. 
J no. Waterer & Co., see p. 411, were a greater attraction 
than anything connected specially with the floral fete. 



Double Petunia.— Mr. Dyer, of Forest Gate, 
sends us two flowers of Petunia in which the calyx 
and corolla are normal, and with the usual five 
stamens. In addition the centre of the flower is 
tilled up by a prolongation of the axis bearing 
numerous stamens, and a pistil with style and 
stigma. It seems as if the flower had started as a 
double flower, but altered its mind (if we may so 
say), and produced stamens instead of petals. 



A CORRESPONDENT, "A. W. C," WOuld b« 

thankful if any fellow readers of the Gardeners* 
Chronicle would kindly advise him in reference to 
the following matter. During the early morning and 
in the evening the garden is infested by swarms of 
very small midges, which are a positive nuisance 
to everybody, puncturing the skin and causing 
intense itching, and on some persons, including 
himself, raising small pustules. His employer says 
that instead of it being a pleasure to be out in 
the gardens at such times, it is a perfect misery. 
He says that the ground lies rather low, and there 
are some large trees in and around it, besides a 
rather wide brook running through it. Various 
methods have been tried, but without success. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Beetle Injurious to the stems of Asparauus: 
G. Ringham. The beetles sent are Criooeris 
asparagi — from their small size are very difficult 
to discover and destroy. But they may be 
shaken from the stems on to white cloths, caught 
and destroyed. In the autumn the decaying 
stems should be burnt, as the female lays her 
eggs upon the branches ; and by mixing a little 
dry litter with the refuse it might be burnt on 
the beds, thus doing away with the risk of 
dropping eggs on to the soil in other parts of the 
garden, anddestroying eggs that might otherwise 
be left on the beds. The insect was figured in 
our issue for January 8, 1870, p. 44. 

Catanga : S. W. The name is perhaps meant to be 
synonymous with Cananga, of which there are 
three species noted in the Index Kewensti, all 
tropical We should think the gardeners were 
amusing themselves at your expense, these plants 
not being suitable for bedding-out purposes. 

Celery mining Fly-grub : F. S. Carefully ex- 
amine the plants almost daily, and kill all grubs 
seen to be mining by nipping them with the 
thumb-nail. Apply a quassia- wash, made with 
soaking } lb. of quassia-chips for a few days in 
soapsuds. It may lull the fly, and it will certainly 
render the leaves distasteful to it. 

Clematis Diseased : G. H. The foliage and twigs 
show the presence of a fungus, which, by its 
mode of attack, would account for the dying- 
back complained of. The fungus (probably 
Diooccus uniaeptatum, of the late M. J. Berkeley), 
is present on the foliage, and in patches sunk 
into the stems. It will be best treated after 
growth is over for the season. Cut back as far 
as yon safely can, and burn all the prunings. 
Wash the stems left with some strong adhesive 
mixture ; the following recipe is used for washing 
stems in winter where fungi are being treated : 
Place 4 lb. of sulphur and 4 lb. of lime in a pan, 
with about 4 gallons of water, and boil slowly, 
stirring meanwhile, till a yellow paste is left ; 
dissolve £ lb. of sulphate of copper in some hot 
water in a wooden vessel, and add to it 1 lb. of 
slaked lime ; mix the whole together and obtain 
a thick paste. When used for washing stems, a 
pound of the paste is mixed with every 2 gallons 
of hot water, and is applied lukewarm. If it be 
syringed on, rather more water is necessary. 
This may be applied two or three times during 
the resting season of the plant ; but before the 
buds unfold, a spraying with a clear fungicide 
like potassium sulphide (J oz. in each gallon of 
water), would help to wash off excess of adhering 
sulphur and lime. When applying the sulphur- 
lime mixture, it would be well to prevent much 
of it soaking into the soil amongst the roots. 
W. G. S. t Leeds. 

Edible and Poisonous Fungi op Japan : Boston, 
U.S.A. We do not know where the Japanese 
book on this subject is published ,* we have given 
the title of the book, its nature, and the author's 
name. Au importer of Japanese books or manu- 
factures would probably be able to get it for you. 

Fungus : G. Barham. The Stinkhorn — Phallus im- 
pudicus, common in dry places in peaty, sandy soil 

Gooseberries Diseased : A. D. <£• S. A case of 
Gooseberry mildew (Microsphsera grossulaxue). 
With the berries in the condition sent, it is now 
too late to treat the disease on this year's crop, 
because Bordeaux Mixture or sulphur or any 
fungicide will probably stain the fruit, or, at 
least render it hardly fit for the market. AU 
diseased leaves, berries, and twigs, should be 



removed and burnt. Where the bushes are very 
bad, we should not try to save the fruit, but start 
spraying at once with Bordeaux Mixture, or 
thoroughly dusting the bushes with flowers-of- 
sulphur ; this will prevent the fungus spreading, 
ana prepare the way for next season. A spray- 
ing with weak potassium sulphide solution (i oz. 
in each gallon of water) would check the disease, 
and allow the fruit to be used, although it is 
never advisable to use fungicides on fruit nearly 
ready for market. The treatment for this 
mildew, as well as for the Gooseberry-rust is to 
spray at intervals with Bordeaux Mixture, 
Strawsonite, or potassium sulphide. The first 
spraying is done in spring before the buds open ; 
it should not be omitted, and every part of the 
bush be wetted. After blossoming, spray again 
with any of the same solutions. Two or three 
weeks later, spray with potassium sulphide only. 
This course has been tried and found quite 
effective ; if it were systematically followed by 
all growers, we should hear little of either of 
above diseases. W. G. S., Leeds. 

44 Kew Bulletin " : Forest Hill. We believe this 
publication was first issued in its present form in 
1887. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue are requested to be so good as to consult 
the following number.— G. W. C. Richardia 
Rehmanni.-— E. T. The flowers sent are those 
of a form of Phyllocactua crenatus, probably, of 
which there are many. — A. M. Hyacinthus 
oomosus. — Young Gardener. 1, Campanula 
muralis ; 2, Helianthemum vulgare var. ; 3, 
Veronica sp. ; 4, Helianthemum vulgare; 5, 
Linum grandiflorum : 6, Allium Moly. — J. M. 

1, Buddleia globosa ; 2, Heuchera sanguines.— 
F. W. W. Abies concolor.— A. B. S. SUene 
nutans, a Salvia, a Cynoglossum, and a Primu- 
laceous plant in fruit This is the best we can 
do for you, as the specimens were quite withered. 
—Slaymaker <fc Co. Araujia (Schubertia) gra- 
veolens, see figure in Gardeners' Chronicle, 
September 8, 1888, p.<m. — W.H.H. Epiden- 
drum alatum.— J. K. 1, Prunua Padus ; 2, 
Taxodium distichum var. pendula ; 3, Valeriana 
near officinalis.— A. J. 1, Saxifra|a longifoUa; 

2, Gaultheria Shallon; 3, Veronica longifolia 
subsessilis. — W. B. Eriophorum polystachyum, 
the so-called Cotton-grass.— IT. S. The Rose ii 
Mrs. W. J. Grant.—/;. Jt. W. 1, Scilla pern, 
viana; 2, Thalictrum alpinum ; 3, Erigeron 
speciosu8 ; 4, Campanula Trachelium ; 5, Pottn- 
tilla, no flowers ; 6, Lychnis chalcedonica ; 7, w» 
Eryngium ; 8, Achillea millefolium ; 9, not recog- 
nised ; 10, Polygonum Brunonis. Why not send 
better specimens, and not more than six at a 
time?— A. S. Pentstemon ovatus.— W. M. The 
variegated form of the Gout-weed, iEgopodium 
podagraria. 

Place or Business : Scot. You must excuse us 
for not giving an opinion on so serious a matter 
as a choice of locality to begin business, when 
you have no experience. Neither can we tell 
you the relative amount of profit obtainable from 
from pot -plants or fruits. It depends on so 
many circumstances. Get an estimate from some 
responsible cultivator. The cost of span-roofed 
houses depends on their width, height, the nature 
of the side-walls, style of ventilation, weight of 

flass, dimensions of sash, bars, and other items* 
»ut speaking roughly, they oould be built for 15#. 
per toot run, all included except the heating 
apparatus. But you should obtain estimates 
from a few firms. 

Pruning : E. W. B. The best book on the sub- 
ject, both as regards principles and practice, is 
Bailey's The Pruning Book, published by Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Rust on Begonia leaves : A. P. Apply sulphide 
of potassium, J an oz. in one gallon of rain-water ; 
or plunge them in weak tobacco- water for a few 
minutes. Very badly-affected leaves should be 
cut off the plant and burnt. 

Tomato Fungus : C. J. The leaves are attacked 
with a rust, Cladosporium Lyoopersi. Born 
the affected leaves, and spray the plant with 
sulphide of potassium, £ oz. to 1 gallon of water. 

Communications Received.— M. B.— L. A.—H. J. H.—T. C. 
R. J. L.-C. C. H.-J. OB— A. G.-D T./-D. Macintosh. 
-E.Webb & 8ona.-0. W.-G.lPaul.-T. Coomber.-W. 8.- 
T. J. R. J. OB.-R. D.-W. J. B.-A. H.-8. A.-R. P- & 
-Gt Van Waveren & Kruljff.-R. W. A., Jfltonnesburg.- 
W. G. 8.-D. T. F.-C. Rea.-W. H. W.-J. B. B.-W.A - 
J. Carter & Co.— G. B. & 8ona.— B. G. 

Specimens and Photographs Received with Thanes— 
M. Buysmann (quit e wither ed). — J. O'B.— Q. H. 

{FoTMarheU and Wsathsr, see p. vw.) 
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